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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XV. 


PHILADELPHIA, First MoNTH 2, 1908. No. 1 


A BACKWARD LOOK. 


Backward looks are sometimes serious. When 
God intends us to go forward, the face ought to be 
to the front and not over the shoulder. Whatever 
other lesson there may be in the story of Lot’s wife, 
it at least means that it is not wise to sigh and long 
for a dead past, or to be gazing wistfully back on 
scenes which God is shifting in order to open nobler 
ones. He who has called us to the Kingdom of God 
has told us to face forward and not backward—to 
find our joy in the achievements and victories which 
lie before us, not in building tabernacles over the 
holy spots on which our feet have already rested. 

But the past has its lessons which must not be 
treated lightly. The present, and the future, too, 
have their course shaped by the past; and, if we 
would discover whither we are traveling, we must 
from time to time take our bearings by consulting 
the trail over which we have come. 

The year just closing has been, as we all knew it 
would be, an epoch-making year. The Five Years 
Meeting brought us nearer together and made us 
realize that we are one family more clearly than we 
have realized it for a generation. The differences 
between the various parts of the Quaker heritage fell 
into the background as we girded ourselves for our 
spiritual tasks and faced our calls to service for a 
common Lord and Master. We found that we were 
all alike loyal to the Christ of history, the Christ of 
the New Testament, the Christ who speaks in our 
souls to-day. We discovered that we are all under 
tremendous obligations to the heroes of faith—our 
common ancestors—who won for us the privileges of 
‘worshipping God in freedom. We saw that we have 
the same desires for the society about us, the same 
interests in humanity, the same hopes for the race, 
the same faith in a present, inworking Holy Spirit— 
one baptism, namely Christ’s baptism; one com- 
munion meal, a feeding on the bread and water of 
life. We found ourselves interested in each other’s 
problems and needs and we took a long step away 
from narrowness, separation and isolation, and 
toward unity of spirit in the bond of love. 

A number of our monthly meetings have cele- 
brated anniversaries during the year; among them 


the oldest monthly meeting on the continent, the one 
at Sandwich, Mass., now a quarter of a millennium 
old. Lynn Monthly Meeting, in the same State, 
passed its two hundred and thirtieth milestone. 
China Monthly Meeting, in Maine, and the monthly — 
meeting in West Milton, Ohio, each celebrated their 
hundredth birthday, reminding us that there was an 
era of Quaker expansion, both toward the North and 
toward the West one hundred years ago. 

It has been a very important year for our foreign 
missionary work, not so much because of unusual 
occurrences on the field as because of changing 
methods at home. The feeling which has long been 
growing that foreign mission work should be more 
centrally organized has matured during the year into 
a definite plan for union. 
hands of a central board, and the outlook for concen- 
tration of efforts is encouraging. 


This plan is now in the 


The colleges have made some decided gains during 
the year. Earlham has added two important build- 
ings to its equipment—a library and a dormitory. 
Haverford has received the promise of an endowment 
for the expansion of its work on religious lines. 
Pacific has begun a vigorous movement for increased 
endowment. Plans are developing for the rebuilding 
of Pickering, to be located on a beautiful site in 
Newmark, Ont. The other colleges, not here named, 
are all enjoying a year of prosperity and increased 
efficiency. 

A number of new church buildings have been 
erected during the year and many of our meetings 
have been enlarging their capacity for meeting the 
social needs of their congregations and of their 
neighborhoods. Our public ministry is more effective 
than at any other time in our recent history, and the 
influence of our meetings in their several communi- 
ties was never greater. The actual vital religion of 
our denomination was never healthier or the moral 
tone stronger. 

If it were not for one thing the outlook and 
prophesy for the future would be bright and full of 
hope—and that one thing is a lack of confidence in 
each other. It is due entirely to the work of the 
Evangelical Friend. This paper has endeavored to 
divide the church into two parties. It assumes itself 
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to be evangelical, and it assumes that the rest of the 
church is not. We have no desire to question its first 
assumption, but its second assumption is utterly 
false and misleading. It has constructed a man of 
straw and has bitterly attacked him. Its man of 
We are all alike sincere, honest 

Those of us who haye been 
attacked and misrepresented by this paper are as 
soundly evangelical as are those who have been labor- 
ing to divide the church. But meantime the forces 
of the church are weakened and havoe is made among 
us, who ought to be peaceable and loving. The final 
issue is, however, as certain as sunrise, and we can 
patiently wait for the knowledge of the truth to cover 


straw does not exist. 
and loyal to Christ. 


our whole church as the waters, do the sea. 


R. M. J. 


STATISTICS FOR 1907. 


We have again tabulated the statistics from the 
several larger orthodox yearly meetings in America, 
taking the figures from their printed proceedings, 
together with a few additions from the “Statistical 
Report of the American Friends Board of Foreign 


Missions.” 


From these totals we record an apparent 
gain of 1,013, making a grand total of 98,932. 
These figures include the totals for the meetings in 
the United States and Canada, also members of sev- 
eral “mission meetings” which are officially recog- 
nized as organic parts of the several yearly meetings. 
The number in “mission meetings” are indicated in 
parentheses following the name of each yearly meet- 
ing, and show in all 3,440 in foreign lands. When 


we subtract the “mission members” from the grand 


total we have 95,492 as the total membership for the 
United States and Canada. 


While the apparent gain for the year is 1,013 the 
net gain is only 310. This discrepancy would lead 
us to dispair concerning even the approximate 
accuracy of our figures if it were not for the fact 
that the heavy addition occurs in Western Yearly 
Meeting, where the new Statistical Secretary dis- 
covered that one entire quarterly meeting had not 
been reported for four years. This accounts for the 
large apparent gain, but it also confirms the fact 
that our actual gain has been only a few hundred, 
probably not far from our net figures, 310, or less 
than one-third of 1 per cent. for the year. Last year 
our apparent gain was 1,694, 681 more than it is 
this year, while our net gain was 1,639, over five 
This is true in spite of 
the fact that we have gained by births and from 
outside sources nearly 7,000 members, or about 8 
per cent. This alone is not a bad showing, but when 
we turn to our losses we find them nearly as great 


times what it is this year. 


as our gains. Apparently we have not learned how 


to take care of what we get. 


A comparison of the births and deaths shows a 
balance on the wrong side of the account, there hay- 
ing been 87 more deaths than births during the year. 
The older communities, as a rule, lead with a large 
mortality ratio, while the pioneer meetings show 
an excess of births. There is one notable exception 
this year. North Carolina has the highest birth 
rate compared with the number of deaths of any of 
the yearly meetings. When we eliminate births from 
the items of net increase we find that California, 
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Kansas, New York, North Carolina and Oregon have 
received enough recruits from the outside to more 
than offset their losses, while Western Yearly Meet- 
ing is transferred from the gain to the loss column. 
On the other hand, without deaths, every yearly meet- 
ing would have shown a net gain, except Ohio and 
Wilmington. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. ] 


THE QUAKERISM OF PAUL. 


BY PROF. AUGUSTUS T. MURRAY. 


In a study like this there is a very real danger of 
assuming too much or attempting to prove too much, 
and to guard against this at the outset I shall state 
that I purpose to do no more than show how closely 
some traits of what I hold to be essential Quakerism 
are in accord with the views of the great apostle. 

In a sense we may say that all the Christian 
denominations owe their characteristic doctrines and 
theories of church government to a desire to repro- 
duce and to emphasize certain features of the 
apostolic age. One sect emphasizes the continuance 
of apostolic authority by the laying on of hands, 
another the development of a more democratic form 
of government, others special forms of ritual or the 
administration of the sacraments, and so on. Each 
of these sects claims in defense of its position that 
it is maintaining apostolic customs from which other 
sects have more or less widely diverged, and in most 
cases the claim is made with some apparent justifi- 
cation. But nothing could be clearer than that the 
church of the first century was not a unit in these 
matters. Questions regarding methods of church 
government, forms of ritual, and so forth, may well 
have been settled differently in different localities. 
We have no right to assume that the churches of 
Cilicia and Galatia, let us say, agreed in all these 
things with the church at Jerusalem. Nay, we 
know that on vital points there were wide differences, 
and that these caused serious disagreements which 
actually endangered the unity of the church and 
which certainly’ involved the question of authority. 

In view of these facts, and noting that we must 
certainly recognize a Judaic and a Pauline type of 
Christianity, even in the early days of the churech— 
types which the so-called council of Jerusalem could 
not amalgamate into one—we must be cautious about 
insisting overmuch that any one denomination 
reproduces the theory of church government which 
obtained in the first century. Fortunately for the 
world, the Pauline type triumphed over the Judaic, 
and Christianity became not a sect of decadent Juda- 
ism, but a transforming force which conquered the 
empire and which is conquering the world. 

Now we, as individuals, may or may not find our- 
‘selves in entire agreement with Paul. We have come 
at last to recognize and to confess that God uses 
human instruments to carry on His work, and any 
theory of inspiration which disregards the personal 
-characteristics of the man—his birth and training, 


the formative influences of tradition and environ- 
ment which shaped him, the racial character which 
he shares with his people, and the special circum- 
stances which impelled him to write when and as 
he did—any theory of inspiration, I say, which dis- 
regards these things falls to the ground of itself. 
So, while recognizing Paul’s religious genius and 
his magnificent devotion to his Lord—a devotion 
expressed not in eloquent words alone, but in unpar- 
alleled labors and sufferings—we may perhaps none 
the less fail at times to find ourselves in entire 
accord with his views, and may feel ourselves unable 
to recognize the validity of his arguments. But this 
is a minor matter; we in any ease recognize in Paul 
the compelling genius which really shaped for the 
modern world its religion; and if one seeks to go 
behind him to the Master to whom he bowed, Paul 
would be the first to grant one’s right so to do. 

This brings me properly to the first aspect of 
Paul’s thought which | wish to consider. I will call 
it “God and the Individual,” and under this broad 
heading will diseuss two sides of Paul’s teaching 
with which we, as Friends, should find ourselves in 
peculiar sympathy. First will come the gracious 
truth that in Christ a salvation is revealed which is 
open to every member of our human brotherhood: 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Him 
self.” The Gospel Paul preached was a universal 
Gospel. This is a conception so easy to us that we 
do not realize how astounding it must have appeared 
to those who, with centuries of Jewish tradition 
behind them, heard it preached for the first time— 
how astounding and how subversive of all they had 
cherished and believed regarding their own spiritual 
supremacy. 

One needs but mention the episode of Peter’s visit 
to the centurion Cornelius at Caesarea. an episode 
which the writer of Acts plainly regards as of epoch- 
making importance, for he not only shapes his narra- 
tive so as to bring the story into the strongest possible 
relief, but comes back to it again when the controversy 
between Paul and the Judaizers was at its height. 
You will remember that the vision of the sheet let 
down from heaven was repeated three times, and 
that, furthermore, a direct command of the Spirit 
is recorded before Peter felt free to take this 
momentous step, and that, having taken it, he was 
ealled to account by members of the Jewish Church, 
who contended with him, saying, “Thou wentest in 
to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” 
His defense, so completely satisfying as it seems to 
us, silenced the matter for a time at least, and it 
was allowed to drop. It may well have seemed like a 
special and an isolated case. Cornelius was “a right- 
eous man and one that feareth God”—a phrase 
which in the New Testament regularly denotes one 
who, while a gentile, was a frequenter of the syna- 
gogue. He may well, therefore, have been thought 
to stand upon a different footing from other gentiles, 
and in any case we have no right to assume that this 
was regarded as a step which put the gentiles on the 
same footing as the chosen people. Such a view 
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would not only be historically improbable. It is 
actually disproved by the subsequent course of 
events. 

For later on there grew up at Antioch, as one 
result of the dispersion which followed upon the 
martyrdom of Stephen, a church in which, from the 
start, it would appear, the Gospel was preached 
directly to the gentiles. This church grew to such 
proportions that the mother church at Jerusalem 
sent down Barnabas to look into what was being done 
and doubtless to take charge of the work; and Barna- 
bas’ first step was to bring Paul from Tarsus and 
associate him with himself. As a result of their 
labors a free church grew up in which it is impossi- 
ble that Jewish rites should have been insisted on. 
It was primarily a gentile church—not that there 
were no Jews, but that the church itself was in no 
sense Jewish, and the work seems to have prospered. 
We will not forget that the disciples were called 
Christians first at Antioch. But after a time Juda- 
izers appeared upon the scene—whether or not with 
delegated authority—and declared that there was no 
salvation for these gentiles unless they submitted to 
the rite of circumcision and accepted the law of 
Moses. Against this Paul and Barnabas vigorously 
protested. Had they not hazarded their lives in 
spreading this free Gospel in the gentile cities of 
South Galatia? Had they not been cast out by Jews 
and found acceptance among gentiles? So they went 
up to Jerusalem—by revelation, Paul says, sent by 
the church, says the author of Acts, with character- 
istic deference to ecclesiastical authority—to find 
some settlement, which should prevent a recurrence of 
the controversy. Paul, knowing how much was at 
stake, was prepared to yield nothing. He even took 
with him Titus, an uncircumcised Greek (whom 
Luke does not mention), thus throwing down the 
gauntlet to his opponents, and Paul triumphed. The 
“pillars” gave to him and to Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship, recognizing their call to a ministry 
among the gentiles—a call as valid as that of Cephas 
to labor among the Jews—and leaving them free to 
preach their Gospel of freedom. (With the decrees 
concerning the four necessary things we are not now 
concerned. ) 


Yet this arrangement, presupposing a Jewish 
Christianity in Jewish communities and a gentile 
Christianity in gentile communities, failed to meet 
the needs of the situation at Antioch, where there 
were both Jews and gentiles. Shortly, it would 
appear, after the council at Jerusalem Peter paid a 
friendly visit to the church at Antioch, and, being 
among gentile Christians, lived as they did, mingling 
freely with gentile brethren, with whom he could 


have no fellowship according to the strict letter of | 


the Mosaic law. But after a time emissaries from 
James appeared who remonstrated with him for 
this conduct; and Peter, complying with their will, 
or yielding to the authority they represented, with- 
drew from this fellowship. “Then,” says Paul, “TI 
withstood him to his face, for he was to be blamed,” 
and the struggle between the two conceptions of 


| 
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Christianity began afresh. Peter seems to have 
maintained his new attitude, and the Jewish mem- 
bers of the church must have sided with him. Even 
Barnabas wavered; and Paul was left alone. From 
this time on he had to meet bitter, insinuating 
attacks from “false brethren” in almost every city. 
Wherever he was, even in churches, he had himselt 
founded, he was sure to find agents at work undermin- 
ing his authority, calling into question his apostle- 
ship, denying his Gospel. Yet even so the greatness. 
of the man and his soul-absorbing loyalty to Christ. 
and to the truth as it is in Him stand forth in clearer 
relief. He can be bold, defiant, passionate in defens> 
of his apostleship and his Gospel, but it is not self- 
assertion. It is loyalty to the truth. For himself 
he claims nothing. “Unto me, who am less than the 
least of all saints, was this grace given, to preach 
unto the gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
“For I am the least of the apostles, that am not meet 
to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
church of God.” “T am crucified with Christ; never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me.” In a similar spirit was George 
Fox later on to meet his calmuniators with the words, 
“We are nothing; Christ is all.” 

But it may be objected that this conception of the 
universality of the Gospel is not a peculiarly Quaker 
view—not a view which characterizes the Society of 
Friends as contrasted with other denominations. 
True, we do not stand alone in this; and yet it is 
one of the aspects of truth upon which real Quaker- 
ism has always insisted and upon which the Quaker 
testimony should be particularly clear. Ours is a 
Gospel of liberty, and the matter will be clearer if 
we dwell for a few moments on the second phase of 
our present topic. God deals directly with the indi- 
vidual, and not through an intermediary. So Paul 
taught and so Friends have ever held. 


(To be continued. ) 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE POSSESSIONS OF NEW YORK YEARLY 
MEETING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


About three hundred years ago Samuel de Cham- 
plain, a French explorer, came into the beautiful lake 
which bears his name. 

John Milton was an infant. 


Wm. Shakespeare 


| was in London at the zenith of his fame as a drama- 


tist. The King James version of the Scriptures was 
approaching completion, and George Fox was not yet 
born. 

The land of the Green Mountains lay at the left. 
Upon the right rose the gray and purple ranges of 
the Adirondacks in the Empire State of the future. 

Lake Champlain was the great battle basin which 
separated the fierce Algonquin tribes from the no 
less blood-thirsty Troquois braves. 
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Here also the French and English strove for the 
mastery. The supremacy of Protestantism was 
finally decided by the battle of Quebec. 

For many years what is now Vermont was known 
as “The Debatable Lands,” ‘Equivalent Lands” and 
“The New Hampshire Grants.” 

Portions granted by New Hampshire were also 
claimed by New York, and many were the collisions 
between Empire State sheriffs and “The Green 
Mountain Boys.” 

Vermont maintained an independent government 
for thirteen years and became one of the United 
States in 1791. 

Vermont contains 243 towns, six cities and five 
gores. (A gore is a portion of a territory granted 
without the condition that the inhabitants may 
organize as a town.) 

The Constitution of Vermont contained the first 
constitutional prohibition of slavery on this con- 
tinent. Slaves captured as prisoners of war were 
released and made free because of conscientious 
scruples against slavery. 

When’ the Friends ‘of long ago began extending 
their line of meeting-houses from Long Island along 
the eastern side of the Hudson River, northward, it 
is not probable that any person thought they would 
reach Canada. 

But so it proved. This chain of outposts passed 
through the State of Vermont into the Dominion. 

Very recently the meeting-house at East Farnham 
was sold, the old burial ground being all that is 
retained in Canada by New York Yearly Meeting. 
The meeting was a real school of the prophets, 
many preachers of power and literary ability having 
been developed and recorded there. Now only a very 
few aged Friends remain. 

In Vermont there are three active Friends meet- 
ings belonging to New York Yearly Meeting, viz., 
South Starksboro, Monkton Ridge and Ferrisburgh: 
They comprise “Ferrisburgh Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings.” 

The meeting-houses are all in excellent repair and 
well furnished. 

There is one resident minister in each meeting. 
At Monkton Ridge there is a commodious “minister’s 
home,” oceupied by a pastor. Near Monkton on “‘the 
Ridge,” as it is familiarly called, is the farm where 
Joseph Hoag was plowing when he saw his somewhat 
widely-known ‘‘vision.” 

Joseph Hoag was born in 1762. He traveled quite 
extensively in the ministry. His vision occurred in 
1803. Of this he wrote: “A mist seemed to obscure 
the sun.” He saw discussion in the Presbyterian 
Church and in other denominations. Then the sep- 
aration among Friends. This was followed by 
troubles in the Free Mason lodges. Then came polit- 
ical strife, resulting in the War of the Rebellion and 
the emancipation of the slaves. 

A monarchial government and an_ established 
national religion are yet to come if all the various 
lines are fulfilled. 

Monkton was first settled in 1774. The Friends 


erected their first building in 1800. The present 
building was put up in 1878. The view from the 
premises is superb as one looks across ‘Monkton 
Pond” over the rich cultivated fields and green hills 
to the successive ranges of the far-away Adirondacks. 

Henry Miles, a well-known friend, resided near 
Monkton. He collected a valuable cabinet of min- 
erals. The “Grophtolitus Milesi,” which he discoy- 
ered, was so named in his honor. 

One day when I was given permission to look over 
the attic treasures stored in the house now standing 
upon the old Joseph Hoag farm, I came across an old 
book; upon the fly leaf was written the statement, 
“That the reading of this book under God’s blessing 
led me to accept Jesus Christ as my Saviour.” This 
was signed Henry Miles. I gave the book to his son, 
Samuel, who has many relics from Africa, brought 
home by his brother, who was a missionary there for 
many years. 

In one of the hills not far from Monktonridge 
is a large cave. The opening is at the end of 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GIRLS AND THEIR PETS. 


ravine. Here you descend 16 feet to a room about © 
30 feet long by 16 in width. There is a passage 
leading to another chamber somewhat smaller. 

For many years this cavern Was supposed to be the 
lair of some ferocious wild beast. Several visitors 
at a farm-house proposed making an exploration of 
this cave. <A lively.boy in the family was not invited 
to join them, but was left to weed in the garden. 
Pulling weeds lost attractiveness, and, after the 
pleasure party started, the boy skulked along the 
stone wall and. reached the cavern first. He entered 
and secreted himself. 

When the party were well inside he began to 
rustle about, and soon the explorers were panic- 
stricken to hear horrifying growls and blood-curdling 
snarls, which seemed to come from every part of the 
subterranean vault. 

They fled in terror. The boy slipped out and 
returned home by a short cut and was industriously 
pulling weeds when the panting guests arrived and 
poured into his willing ears the story of their hor- 
rible experiences. 
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The boy did not seem to share the fear others felt 
in subsequent visits to the cave. 

An old record states that in Monkton “a Quaker 
was condemned to stand in the pillory for hours for 
getting hay in on Sunday. While he stood there his 
wife sat by with knitting work in hand.” The pil- 
lory stood upon the site now occupied by the M. E. 
Church. 

To be tied in a chair and hung up for hours, and 
to suffer the application of many blows upon the 
naked back were punishments much in vogue. The 
latter was called “the beech seal.’’ From 30 to 200 
blows were given. 


(To be continued.) 


LETTERS FROM JOSEPH WING 1796-1798. 


[The following letters from Joseph Wing, furnished by 
Mary G. Swift, are of great interest as telling of the spread 
of Quakerism in Maine—especially in the town of Vassal- 
boro—in the eighteenth century. They have been already 
printed in the Bulletin of Friends Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, Eleventh month, 1907. Two extracts from the 
journal of David Sands, also printed in the Bulletin, throw 
some light on these letters of Joseph Wing: 

...-[1779] “Thence to Vassalboro, and had two meetings 
in our way, and through the extendings of best wisdom we 
have been preserved through all, to the praise of His worthy 
name. From thence to Jethro Gardner’s, which we reached 
with much difficulty, having been lost in the woods, and had 
little hope of getting through; but considering the moun- 
tains, halls, and woods are all the workmanship of Him in 
whom | trust, my mind was easy. We were favored to reach 


our friends, who gladly received us, and we had one meeting | 


to good satisfaction, here being some convincement. We had 
iwo meetings on our return to Vassalborough, one amongst 
a thinly scattered people, also to satisfaction; and one in a 
town called Winslow.” 

After having spent some time in and about Vassalborough, 
and had many meetings....we went to a new settlement called 
Winthrop, where we had divers meetings. 

[1795]....“We returned to Salem, and after a short stay 
there we went to Lynn, from whence....I proceeded towards 
the eastward on horseback, taking meetings as they fell 
in course, and appointed many others. The journey was very 
trying to my feeble constitution, and I had a heavy cold, yet 
continued our course towards Kennebeck, where we arrived 
5th Mo. oth, 1795, and found things greatly altered since my 
first visit, being now a pretty large monthly meeting, where 
there was not the face of a Friend to be seen when I first 
visited the country (1777); but rather a hard warlike people, 
addicted to many vices, but now becomes a solid, goodbehaved 
body of Friends.” “Journal of David Sands, London, 1848,” 
pp. 26, 58. R. M. J.J 


Sanpwicu, Eleventh month 12, 1796— 

Esteemed Friend, Abram Swift* 
Ke He HH Hie 
I had a very Lonesome journey after I left Oblong 
all the way alone clear home which Rendered it very 
Disagreeable. Since that i have been a Londer one 
than that was, which was to hallifax & thro’ Novia 
scotia & if thou would wish to know how i got there, 
there was fore that Requested Friends care which 
was braught from the monthly meeting of Nantucket 
up to the Quarter, which after being Deliberated on 
was Thought best to appoint a Committee to visit 
them, which was Done & it fel to my lot to be one 
of the Fore—it took about Nine weaks. We sailed 


* Abram Swift had moved from Sandwich and settled in 
Nine Partners, Duchess Co., New York. 


from Bedford in the Eighth month, & in ten Days 
landed at hallifax & after a visit there hired horses 
& Rhode to Anipolis a hundred & thirty miles, wheir 
we had many meetings among the people at larg. 

Some of the opportunities | believe will not easily 
be forgotten by them Nor us Nither. 

There is many Seaking people in Them parts & 
haveing accomplished our appointment their, we 
hired a vessel & Endeavored to Reach home again 
& after beating fifteen Days, we gave up the prospect 
of Gitting thro by water & landed at the head of 
pennabscet bay where we parted. 

Jethro tMitchel & William Roatech Jun’r wen 
directly on. & James Davis & I went to see the young 
Convinced people where David Sands & I was the 
Summer before— 

We had many precious oppertunities amongst 
them which Rendered our viset very agreable to us—~ 
they at broad Cove drew up a Request & sent on by 
us to the Monthly meeting to hold a mid weak meet- 
in, which I Expect will be granted. & think that it 
will be but little while before they will hold a pre- 
parative meeting— Some of these begin to apear very 
Brite— we visited another meeting which was sat up 
by & thro’ the Convincement of David, where things 
was in good order among them. & heard From two 
other meetings that was sat up in like manner. 
where they seam to Do well. & when i got home i 
teceived a letter from David Sands wrote Last of 
7th month from London, Just before he Embarked 
for hollen & Germany & said that he haith Sent a 
thousand books to the people of the Eastern parts, 
which is got to Boston. His health is much better 
tig it haith , bear ie nce ne oe 

I may inform thee that there were Seven of the 
Followers of timothy Davist Requested at our last 
monthly meeting & more is Expected & we have a 
prety Deal of that kind of agreable Service to Do 
which I hope will Increase. 

Dont forget that Joseph Wing will be very glad to 
receive a line from thy hand— So haveing nothing 
more to Communicate at this time- with a Salletation 
of affectionate love 

JosppH Wina. 
Sandwich in Barnstable Countie 
The 8 of 12 mo 1798. 
Dear Friend Joanna Swift.t these may inform 
thee thy Exceptable Communication of 10 mo 4th 
Came Safe to hand, altho Nearly two months from 
ihe. Date theirjot jake hs ae ate 

I may inform thee that it haith been my lot to 
travel twice thro Noviscotia since I saw thee. the 
first time I believe I have given thee the particulers 
of before: & the last viset Was in Company with 
John Wigham$ 

I was gon from My own home three months to a 
day & traveld by land & water 1775 miles. in many 
places where Never a Friend traveld before— 

Sometimes traveld from 12 to 17 miles between 
houses & had the advantage of a foot parth with 


t Joanna Swift was wife of Abram Swift. 
§ Friend Minister from Scotland. 
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marked trees to Gide us. Sometimes got but two 
meals a Day & them were Corse tu: These were 
Walks Not very pleasant to the Natural part, but so 
it is & it is Not best that we should have Smooth 
things all the time: we had once to lay in the bottom 
of a Small bote & coverd us with our Sales, once 
laid on the beach by the Side of a Fier & had our 
Saddle bags to lay our heads on & our Great Coats & 
Misketers to Cover us. & once Expected to have 
laid in the woods without the advantage of Fier or 
victuals & had Come to a Conclusion in what manner 
it should take place, but Jest before Daylight left us. 
we saw a lite which proved to be a hous to our great 
joy & Sattisfaction— So the Great Master is pleased 
at times to try us with the Site of Danger & then 
from time to time Doth preserve us from it—: in 
this Dessolate Wilderness there was many kinds of 
Wild Varmants which had been known to pray upon 
people: but after a long travel of this kind, to have 
got amongst our Friends again & Come to Set Down 
in a Meeting with them. I could compare it to a 
man that had Kept on very short alowance of Food 
& then New what it was to abound To give thee the 
perticulers of this Journey is more than could be 
Comprised in a letter— I may inform the that their 
is a good prospect of their being two meetings of 
Friends Set up in them parts & I may inform the 
that wheir I Traveld with David Sands their hath 
such Convincement taken plase that their haith 
been five meetings Set up within the Compas of 
Vasselborough monthly meeting since David went 
away & three others in Different plases in the Eastern 
Countrie. 

Three New meeting houses is built this Somer past 
within the Compas of Vallelborough monthly meet- 
ing, each of them 40 feet long by 30 wide that meet- 
ing of Vasselborough is as much of a Favored meet- 
ing as i know & I Dont Know but it is owing to Such 
a Great Field of labour that they have to go thro. 

Five meetings under the care of Committees & 
Such a larg Number of Requesters that their is Com- 
mittees Continually in Exercise— But I cant give 
thee such an encouraging account of any of the little 
meetings in the old Settlements here. 


Soon after the Return of Timothy Davis to 
Society. we had a Larg number that Returned back 
with him, that our meetings was much crowded with 
that very Exceptable labor. of Restoring of back- 
sliders to unity agane— But that seems to be got 
thro’ with at the present. 

So take our meetings here together it is a low time 
in Society: yet their is a Remnant in all our meet- 
ings which i believe is under a proper Exercise for 
the prosperity of Truth: but the Groth & increas of 
Society apears to be in the Eastern Countrie. I think 
we have Good Reason to Expect a larg body of 
Friends to be gathered in them parts— 

Their is one meeting set up about 70 miles below 
Vasselborough & their is Some Expectation of a 


Nother being Set up in time about 30 miles below 


that. Wheir Daniel Haviland traveld the Somer 
past. Whose Labors With his brother Roggers haith 


I beheve been much to the Sattisfaction of the honest 
hearted ones. I was Layd up with a Sore When 
Daniel & companion was heer that I did not Git out 
to meeting: But having got wel when Rogger & his 
companion Came I was in company with him & his 
Companion about two weaks— went with them to 
Nantucket Whom I think haith been much Favoured 


in his labours in these parts— 


* * * * * * * % 


Now to give thee some acount of the Deaths that 
haith been in these parts Peleg Hoxie & two Daugh- 
ters, one of them was wife to Jashub Wing the other 
Single—on Scoten Neck the old Neger by the Name 
of peter which was thought to be more than a hun- 
dred: Ann Wing Mother to John Wing. at the 
Seder Swamp the widdo mary Hoxie the old widdo 
Anne Allen mother-in-law to Georg Allen paul wings 
Second Son Zacheus, Timothy Davis & his brother 
Nathan & his Daughter Mary— I dont Recollect 
any others at present— 
Paul Wing haith Married his two Daughters Heph- 
ziba & beulah, one to a man in Salem the other to a 
man in Lynn Removed about a month since & apear 
to be married very wel. Stephen Wing haith maried 
his two Eldest Daughters one to David (7) illeys 
Son the other to Edward Shoves son at Barcley. 
My neighbor Ebenezer Wing haith buried his 
wife— * * Give my love to Tripp Mosher 
when thou sees him & tel him that i have jest 
Received a letter from Jacob Taber of Vasselbor- 
ough informing of their Jest Receiving Five 
Requests from persons that live at the west pond to 
joyn the Society. 

With that love which is not Subject to change I 
bid thee Fare wel. JosepH WIna. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.} 


MEXICO HOPEFUL. 


John R. Mott very fittingly remarked, “It is not 
necessary that we go to the Scriptures or to the ends 
of the earth to discover our obligation to the unevan- 
gelized. A knowledge of our own hearts should be 
sufficient to make plain our duty. We know our 
need of Christ. How unreasonable, therefore, for 
us to assume that the nations living in sin and 
wretchedness and bondage can do without Him whom 
we so much need, eyen in our most favored Christian 
lands.” 

And again, in the words of Eugene Stock, “Bring 
me the best Buddhist or Mohammedan in the world, 
the most virtuous, the most high-minded, and I think 
that man has a right to hear of the tremendous fact 
that a Divine Person came into the world to bring 
blessing to mankind. Whether he needs it or not, [ 
will not stop to argue. I think he has a claim upon 
Christian people to tell him of the fact.” 

This is being verified from day to daw wherever 
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the Gospel has been carried by God’s anointed 
servants. 

In Japan, when Joseph Hardy Neesmia was born 
in 1843, the fatal Shintoism held full sway. Any of 
the modern Christian institutions, and the numer- 
ous blessings that they bring would not have been 
admitted under any consideration. There were no 
newspapers, savings banks, telegraph, ete. No lib- 
erty of thought or speech. No moral standard. But 
Neesima lived until 1890 and was used of God. 
Any one who reads the history of Japan during the 
last.twenty-five years can not but feel that it is that 
inevitable power of Christian influence that is being 
breathed into her nation’s life. 

The same transforming influence is going on in 
Mexico. And, in spite of the fact that there are some 
at home who prefer leaving the unevangelizd to fate, 
God wonderfully blesses the preaching of the Gospel 
in the Republic. It not only changes the individual, 
but the whole social and industrial fabric is under- 
going changes. 

Last week I had the pleasure of visiting the. work 
of the Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists in 
Saltillo. To see the three colleges crowded with 
children, young men and women, is to have one’s 
faith in the future evangelization of Mexico thor- 
oughly confirmed. I was afforded the pleasure of 
addressing the student body at two of these places 
and could feel the strong Christian patriotism that 
prevailed. There is one State in the Republic that 
boasts of a Protestant Governor. As a result, scores 
of the public schools are taught by teachers trained 
in mission colleges, and there would be more were 
is possible to obtain them. 

In one Sabbath school there are 170 enrolled. At 
one public demonstration given by the school nearly 
600 people were present. 

Here in the part of the field occupied by Friends 
we have felt the same spirit of evangelization. Last 
year the school work gave great promise, and this 
vear the small corps of teachers will be taxed to the 
utmost fo care for the large school. During the last 
few weeks there has been a spiritual awakening. 
There have been conversions at all five of our stations 
during the last two months. At one station, La Paz, 
where we held some special services, there were 
about 20 conversions. I do not know when I have 
been present at a service where God’s presence was 
more singularly felt. It seemed like old times tu 
hear men publicly confess Christ. It is worth years 
of sacrificing labor to be present during a season of 
genuine repentence, such as we felt one night, when 
six men turned and sought peace in God. 

Again, a few months ago, at a mid-week meeting 
in Catorce a young man about twenty-five years of 
age was convicted of sin. First he arose and left 
the service and went into the street, then returned 
and kneeled down and gave his heart to God, and 
made a complete surrender. His testimony has the 
tone of one who knows genuine repentence. 

The evangelization rests with spirit-filled servants 


who have the courage, obedience and determination to 
attempt the task. 

The story of civil and missionary progress in Mex- 
ico is one which is truly an oceasion for gratitude 
and the assurance of large hope for the future. 
Within a generation a down-trodden and _priest- 
ridden nation has won civil liberty and come out into. 
the light of modern republican civilization. The gov- 
ernment is friendly and guarantees full protection to: 
its citizens and is ready to forcibly interdict all relig- 
ious persecutions. The advance of Mexico in material, 
commercial, educational, economic and international 
respects has been phenomenal during the last fifteen 
years, and there is an open door for aggressive mis- 
sionary effort. They have caught the spirit of free 
institutions and are destined to believe in a religion 
of light. An open Bible, a free Gospel, a living 
Christianity and a Biblical standard. Naturally, 
Mexico looks to the Christian churches of America 
to help in the struggle to throw off the dominion of 
Papal masters, who have ruled much to their detri- 
ment and misery for centuries. Will you come over 
and help us ? 

A recent writer thus expresses it in verse: 


“For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is living 
grain. 

Seeds which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill with gold the 
plain. : 

Is thy burden hard and heavy? Do thy steps drag wearily? 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden: God will bear both it and. 


thee.” 
R. S. Hoxtprne. 


JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY AND NATHAN 
HUNT. 

In the recent sprightly article, by Mary Menden- 
hal Hobbs, on “Nathan Hunt and His Times,” in 
the Bulletin of Friends Historical Society, it is. 
stated that ““He was very tenderly attached to Joseph 
John Gurney.” 

The following personal allusion to Nathan Hunt 
in a letter of Joseph John Gurney to his children 
in England would indicate this Friend cordially 
reciprocated this feeling: 

It is dated “New Garden, Eleventh month 8 
1837,” and says: 

“You have heard of Nathan Hunt. He is now 
im his eightieth year, brought up in humble life as a 
blacksmith, I believe, but a thorough gentleman in 
his manner, his face shining with the ‘heavenly oil.’ 
It is delightful to be with the dear old man, to 


> 


receive his unqualified tokens of hearty unity, and to 


hear his owtpowrings in the ministry. Perhaps about 
the best meeting I ever attended was a public one 
held by appointment of the yearly meeting yester- 
day. I had been prepared for my share of it, by 
much lowness and trial of mind, and have seldom felt 
the same power in preaching the glorious Gospel. 

“Nathan Hunt’s prayer at the close of the meet- 
ing was an extaordinary effusion, indeed.” - 

Vol. II, p. 110, “Memoirs of J. J. Gurney,” by 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. 


(Forwarded by M. G. S.) 
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CGhings of Interest Among Ourzelues. 


Roy O. Coppock, field secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
Union of Kansas Yearly Meeting, recently spent two days at 
Fowler, Kan. 


Ida Parker closed a ten-days’ meeting at West Elkton, 
Ohio, the r5th ult. The inclement weather interfered some. 
what with the attendance from the country, yet there was a 
marked interest manifest. The truth in its breadth and 
fullness was preached. 


Elmer H. Gifford, solicitor for Penn College and business 
manager of Western Work, is again attending to business. 
Early in Eleventh month he went to Rochester, Minn., where 
he underwent an operation. His health steadily improves 
and complete recovery is assured. 


Walter R. .wiles won the recent oratorical contest at Earl- 
ham. His subject was “Co-operation and Modern Life.” He 
represents Earlham in the State contest, which will be held 
at Indianapolis. Second month 6th. Walter R. Miles is from 
Newberg, Ore., and is a senior at Earlham. 


R. §. Burnett has felt called to leave the meeting at Mar- 
dock, Okla., and the Friends in that meeting send most 
hearty words of commendation of his work and character, 
and commend “him most cordially to the people of God and 
the church of Jesus Christ wherever his lot may be cast.” 


The meeting at Pasadena, Cal., is experiencing a wave of 
religious zeal. Amos Kenworthy visited the meeting and held 
a series of meetings just before the coming of the new pastor, 
Chas. F. Weigele, who started his work with a two-weeks’ 
revival. John Henry Douglas was present and preached the 
15th ult. 


Fruitland Monthly Meeting, Kan., met in regular session 
the 14th ult. Although the weather was unfavorable, there 
was about the usual attendance. Among other business that 
was transacted there were four persons received into member- 
ship by request. Here is a good location and a field of labor 
for Friends. 


The Junior Order of United American Mechanics, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., selected the Friends Meeting of that city as 
a place of worship on the evening of Twelfth Month 22d. 
There was a large audience. Willard O. Trueblood addressed 
them on the subject of “Bread-winning,” it being the first of 
a series of three sermons on the temptations of Jesus. 


Frank W. Dell, New Market, Ontario, Can., closed a series 
of meetings of four weeks’ duration at Poplar Ridge, N. Y., 
on the 17th ult. The Gospel preached was the “power of 
God unto salvation” to some, and was altogether helpful 
and strengthening to believers. He gave a lecture, “Snap- 
shots of America and the Old Country,” at the Oakwood 
Seminary on the evening of the 13th; also attended Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. 


Rose Hill Quarterly Meeting was held at Argonia, Kan., 
from the 6th of Twelfth month to the 8th. Cynthia Stanley, 
Walnut Creek Quarterly Meeting, was very acceptably 
present; also Prof. Wm. L. Pearson, Wichita; D. S. Picket, 
Rose Hill, and others of the home quarterly meeting, and their 
ministry helped. D. Amos and R. M. Outland are now in 
the second year of their work as pastors at Argonia. The 
meeting seems to maintain a good degree of spiritual interest. 


Two sentences from the obituary notice of our late Friend, 
John E. Hall, which appeared in a local paper, speak volumes 
for the veteran home-maker and his worthy companion: 

“On Fifth month 25, 1842, he was united in marriage at the 
Old Friends Meeting-house, Lick Creek, to Margaret Morris, 
the ceremony being performed according to the old customs 
of that church.” : 

“These two old patriarchs were the grandparents of 41 liv- 
ing grandchildren and two great grandchildren.” 


A new Christian Endeavor Society has been organized in 
First Friends Meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., the former Society 
having been promoted into the regular activities of the church. 
The new society very fittingly celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of Whittier’s birth the evening of the 15th ult. 
Many points of interest in his life and work were dwelt upon, 
as follows: Home and family life, education, poetical genius, 
reformer, religious life and faith, “Snow-Bound,”’ “Barefoot 
Boy,” “The Eternal Goodness,” “First-Day Thoughts,” 
“Quaker of the Olden Time.” 


| dedicated 


| site. 


| prayer-meeting room, seating comfortably 500 persons. 


The Christian Endeavor Societies of Preble County, Ohio, 
made a tour of the county, holding rallies at Eaton, New 
Westville, Camden, West Alexandria and West Manchester. 
The rallies followed each other on successive nights, begin- 
ning the 15th ult. at Eaton, the county seat. On Second-day 
evening, the 16th ult., the Endeavorers met in the Friends 
Meeting-house at New Westville. The pastors, Edward E. 
and Susie E. Hartley, spared no pains in making the visitors 
welcome, and the program was enjoyed by everyone. The 
enthusiasm kindled by the tour is marked. ~ - 


Many will be interested in the following notice of famine 
in India: 

“Information comes from our missionaries in Nowgong, 
India, that they are in the midst of a terrible famine in 
central India, which will affect a large territory. The Evan- 
gelical Friend, 3207 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
opened a subscription for relief, and will promptly forward 
money sent to them; or money may be sent to the treasurer 
of the Foreign Missionary Society of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
Alice M. Terrell. 

“Dunedan, Florida.’ 


According to the Christian Workman, “Trustees of the 
First Friends Meeting, Los Angeles, Third and Fremont 
Streets, are considering the advisability of enlarging the seat- 
ing capacity of the auditorium, a step which must be taken 
in the near future, if the congregation continues to grow at 
the present rate. It is proposed to put in a gallery to meet 
the present demands, but the indications are that a larger 
building untimately will become necessary. 

“The congregation has more than doubled since the coming 
of Frank Cornell, the new pastor, who has inspired the people 
with fresh enthusiasm. He is accounted one of the best pulpit 
speakers in the city.” 


The meeting and college at Wilmington, Ohio, joined in a 
very interesting Whittier meeting the evening of the 18th ult. 
Members from the faculty and of the meeting gave a short 
outline of his life, reviewed his political career, and noted his 
distinctive characteristics as a poet. Several selections were 
read, also a letter which is very highly prized. It was written 
by the Poet to Wilmington Yearly Meeting from Hampton 
Falls only twelve days after he was stricken with the illness 
which a few days later ended his life. 

A service of Christmas song was enjoyed by an appreciative 
audience on the evening of Twelfth month 22d. 

The Home Mission Committee received and sent, in time 
for Christmas, a liberal donation to the mission field in East 
Tennessee for the work and workers there. 


Westfield Quarterly Meeting made an appropriation and 
appointed a committee to promote Bible study in Union High 
Academy, Westfield, Ind. The committee took up the work, 
and, with the aid of the principal of the school, Daniel Free- 
man, succeeded in placing in the curriculum a special two 
years’ course in Bible study, including study of missions, 
church history, etc. 

Zona M. Williams, a former student of Penn College and 
a graduate of Earlham, was employed as teacher. On the 
evening of the 2oth ult., at the close of the first term of Bible 
study, the class, with the aid of other students of the academy, 
gave a public program of two hours’ length in the church at 
Westfield, 

After a brief outline of the book of Deuteronomy, on which 
the program was based, papers were read on “The Land of 
Israel as Seen From Mt. Pisgah,” and “The Use of Deuter- 
onomy in the New Testament.” 

The first, third and fourth-addresses of Moses were recited 
and costumes of the people shown and: explained, beginning. 
with the robe of the High Priest. These had been repro- 
duced in detail from descriptions in the Bible, no pictures or 
commentaries having been used. 

The whole program showed good work by the pupils and 
thorough and efficient instruction. 


The new Friends meeting-house at Damascus, Ohio, was 
the 22d ult. This marks the culmination of a 
year’s work by Damascus Friends, and they are greatly 
rejoicing. 

The present beautiful building is the fourth on tne same 
The first was a log house, built in 1806: the second a 
brick, built in 1827; the third also a brick, built in 1857. The 
present building is a frame, 50 x 60 feet, with auditorium ae 

e 
basement is finished entire, there being a large dining-room 
that will seat 100; ladies’ parlor, etc. The basement floor is 
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cemented throughout. There is a hot-air furnace of ample 
capacity, a Ford gasoline lighting plant, and a splendid bell. 
The pews are of oak and of a design and shape that give 
pleasure and comfort. 

fhe building, entire, cost $7,000, $1,300 of which was 
raised on dedication day. This cleared the indebtedness. 
Sylvester Newlin, Noblesville, Ind., was the main speaker of 
the day and did excellent work in presenting the messages 
and in assisting to raise the money. Edward Mott preached 
a very inspiring sermon in the afternoon, and in many ways 
was very helptul. At the close of the evening service the 
building was formally dedicated by a beautiful and appro- 
priate ceremony. Aden Pim, on behalf of the Building Com- 
mittee, spoke briefly relative to the work as it had progressed, 
and at the conclusion turned the key of the new building over 
to the pastor, Truman C. Kenworthy, who accepted it in a 
few words feelingly spoken, and then, standing between the 
two with a hand on the shoulder of each, Sylvester Newlin 
offered the dedicatory prayer, and the simple, impressive 
service was over. 

Mary H. Tebbetts, whose obituary appears elsewhere, was 
the daughter of John and Elizabeth Bean, born near Alton, 
N. H., a little over eighty years ago. She was one of a family 
of three brothers and two sisters, the sisters being twins. One 
brother died in youth. Two brothers, James and Joel Bean, 
and the twin sister, Elizabeth B. Miles, still survive, each 
above eighty years of age. 

She was educated at Providence Boarding School, and for 
several years engaged in teaching, beginning at the age of 
sixteen. On First month 19, 1854, she was married to Charles 
Albert Tebbetts. He and their only son, Chas. E. Tebbetts, 
and his family remain, the family group being broken for 
the first time. Soon after her marriage the home was changed 
to Muscatine, Iowa. In 1878 they moved to Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
and in 1887 to Pasadena, Cal. 

Born and reared in a community where Friends meeting 
was strong, and under the influence of many earnest, devout 
ministers of that body she became early attached to their 
faith and a zealous worker among them. For forty-five years 
or more she was a minister, and in her early womanhood 
undertook much arduous service in the ministry. In the early 
days of Iowa Yearly Meeting many visits were made to the 
pioneer meetings, going by team through mud and snow. 
Extended trips were made over long distances by team, once 
to Wisconsin and once through Kansas, not long after the 
Civil War. Other visits in the ministry were made at differ- 
ent times to Ohio, Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings; 
and later to Philadelphia and New England. Other visits 
were made to Canada and Kansas. She was always an 
earnest student of the Bible and till her last illness a teacher 
in the Bible-school. For many years she and her twin sister 
and their sister-in-law, Hannah E. Bean, sat at the clerk’s 
desk of women’s meeting of Iowa Yearly Meeting. She was 
always greatly interested in young people and in their educa- 
tion. For many years she and her husband had charge of the 
main Boarding Hall at Penn College. She always loved to 
have young people around her and was never happier than 
when living among college students. 


BORN. 
Ross.—To Wilbur and Delphia M. Ross, Homestead, Kan., 
Eleventh month 23, 1907, a son, Clarence Williams. 


STANFoRD.—To Fremont and Maud M. Stanford, Home- 
stead, Kan., Eighth month 6, 1907, a daughter, Fay. 


MARRIED. 


Grrrorp-BEAM.—At the home of A. D. and Mary N. Beam, 
Argonia, Kan., Twelfth month 15, 1907, Charles Gifford, 
Hillside, Okla., and Florence Beam, Argonia, Kan. They 
went at once to their future home at Hillside, Okla. 


GriFIN-CARPENTER.—At Searsdale, N. Y., Tenth month 21, 


1907, Austin K. Griffen and Alice Hull Carpenter. Both are 
members of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 
JoHNSON-StEWART—At the home of her father, near 


Lewisville, Ind., Mabel Violet Stewart, daughter of Albert 
Stewart, to Arthur Clarkson Johnson, Dunreith, Ind. The 
newly-married couple will reside with the bride’s father. 


Meati-Pirrs——At Glen Elder, Kan., Twelfth month_1o, 
1907, George Meall and Mattie Pitts. At home, Cawker City, 
Kan. 


DIED. 


Burxriy.—At the home of her daughter,.wife of L. Renaud, 
Lynnville, Iowa, Tenth month 29, 1907, Mary Ann Kirk 
Bufkin. She was born near Wilmington, Ohio, in 1817, and 
was in her ninety-first year. She was a birthright member of 
Friends. 


CuapMAN.—At Bloomingdale, Ind. Eleventh month 29, 
1907, Rhoda Chapman, aged eighty-seven years. ‘The deceased 
was a native of North Carolina, but for many years was a 
faithful member of Bloomingdale Meeting. 


Corrin.—At his home, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Twelfth month 5, 
1907, Charles W. Coffin, in his fifty-eighth year. After an 
illness of three months quietly, peacefully, he slipped away to 
be forever with the Lord. 


Copr.—At his home, Lynnville, Iowa, Eleventh month 2, 
1907, Amos A. Cope, in his eighty-second year. He was born 
in Harrison County, Ohio, and was a pioneer settler in Sugar 
Creek Meeting, Jasper County, Iowa. 


FarguHar—At Le Grand, Iowa, Ninth month 2A, TOOT: 
Mary C. Farquhar, one of the oldest residents of Le Grand. 
She was a life-long Friend, and for more than thirty years 
the teacher of the infant class in the Bible-school. She also 
served the monthly meeting as clerk for a number of years, 
and in other capacities. 


Hat.—At his home, two miles south of Paoli, Ind., 
Eleventh month 19, 1907, John E. Hall, aged about eighty-six 
years. When about twenty years of age he gave his heart 
to God and united with Friends. He was always a wise 
councilor in the church. 


Hopein.—At the Wabash Valley Sanitarium, near Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Eleventh month 13, 1907, Caroline Chandler 
Hodgin, wife of Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham Col- 
lege. Though. brought up in the Methodist Church, she 
became a member of the Society of Friends soon after her 
marriage, in 1867, and at the time of her death was a member 
of South Eighth Street Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 
She was deeply interested in Peace and Temperance, was an 
active worker in the Women’s Crusade in the early seventies, 
and had served for ten years as the chairman of Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting’s Peace Committee. Her faith in her Mas- 
ter was unbounded, and when He called she was ready. 


Horron.—At her home, near Harveyville, Kan., Twelfth 
month 8, 1907, Rachel A. (Jefferis), wife of George L. Horton, 
in her sixty-ninth year. The deceased was a faithful and life- 
long member of the Friends Church. : 


Jay.—At Richmond, Ind., Twelfth month 9, 1907, Dr. Joseph 
W. Jay, aged nearly eighty-three years. He was a beloved 
member of East Main Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind., and 
held the position of a teacher in the First-day school from its 
opening until his death. His class numbered 17, whose average 
ages exceeded seventy years. His wife, Jane M. Jay, and 
four children survive him. 


Jonr$.—At the home of her daughter, Mary E. Johnston, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Eleventh month 10, 1907, Esther C. Jones, 
wife of Philemon Jones (deceased), aged seventy-seven years. 
She was a birthright Friend. 


McNaut.—At the home of her son, Ai McNaul, Curwens- 
ville, Pa., Tenth month 28, 1907, Melissa L. McNaul, aged 
eighty-two years. The deceased was a worthy member of 
Curwensville Meeting and an elder for several years. 


Roserts.—At his home, near Greenbush, Ohio, Twelfth 
month 10, 1907, Wm. C. Roberts, in his seventy-ninth year. 
He and his wife united with Friends at West Elkton, Ohio, 
in 1896, where he has ever since been a loyal member. He 
lived a very simple life and died in the atmosphere of peace. 


Stupss—At the home of his daughter, Hesper, Kan., 
Eleventh month 12th, 1907, Stephen, Stubbs, in his seventy- 
ninth year. The deceased was an elder and a life-long mem- 
ber and faithful worker in the Friends Church, 


Trrperts.—At Whittier, Cal., Twelfth month 8, 1907, Mary 
H. Tebbetts, wife of Charles Albert Tebbetts, aged eighty 
years. She was a member of Whittier Monthly Meeting and 
a minister of forty-eight years’ standing. 


Wurtr.—At his home, Lynnville, Iowa, John Gurney White, 
Twelfth month 14, 1907, aged seventy years. He was born in 
North Carolina and was a birthright Friend, and lived a quiet, 
Christian life. 
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FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON II. FIRST MONTH 12, 1908. 


JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
JOHN 1:19-34. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world. 
John 1: 29. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day. Jesus and John the Baptist. 
John 1: 19-34. 

Third-day. 
28-36. 
Fourth-day. John’s message. Isa. 40: 
He 


John’s humility. John 3: 


Fifth-day. Greater witness. John 5: 
6-47. 
Sixth-day. Preaching of Peter. Acts 2: 


36-40. 
Seventh-day. Baptized into Christ. Rom. 
: 8-11 


First-day. Added testimony. II Pet. 1: 
16-21. 


Time.—John began to preach probably 
in A. D. 26 (or 30 common reckoning). 
about six months before Christ began 
his ministry. 

Place—A wilderness near the Jordan. 
The place, Bethany (Bethabara, A. V.), 
beyond the Jordan (verse 28). 

John the Baptist is one of the most 
interesting and remarkable characters 
in the Bible. Of his early life we know 
very little; practically all our informa- 
tion coming from the first chapter of 
Luke (see especially Luke 1: 15, 66, 80). 
John the Evangelist’s account is almost 
wholly of John the Baptist as a witness 
to Christ. John’s energy, boldness, 
rectitude and humility are beautifully por- 
trayed in the Gospels. Christ’s estimate 
of him is a striking one. See Matt. 
11:11; Luke 7:28. He is one of those 
men of whom we would gladly know 
more. John’s preaching, in distinction 
from that of the Scribes, was highly 


spiritual He made a moral change 
essential. “Repent’”—literally, “change 


your mind”’—make righteousness, not 
self, your aim. Show forth in your 
daily life evidence of the change in your 
edit. see, Matt. 3:8 ‘Puke )3': 10-14. 
He placed a high value on confession, of 
which baptism was the outward symbol. 


19-24. ‘The introduction to the lesson. 
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John’s account of himself to the Priests 
and Levites. “Record.” ‘That which 
rests on personal experience. “Art thou 
Elias? And he saith, I am not.” He 
meant, as is evident, to deny that he was 
the actual Elijah. It was held by some 
that the old Elijah was personally to re- 
appear; this John denied. ‘The sense in 


which he was truly Elijah is shown by | 


Matieetie Tac, 07s 12: 
20 he voice,” ete. John distinctly 
says that he is a herald of the Messiah 


spoken of in Isaiah (40:3; see also | 
Mal. 3:1). 

25. “They.” Those who had been 
sent. “The prophet.” This term re- 


ferred to Deut. 18: 15. 
the Jews expected a prophet to precede 
the Messiah. John 6:14; 7:40. After 


the resurrection the disciples took this | 
refer to | 


Deuteronomic 
Christ. 


prediction to 
Acts 3): 22); "yaar 


26. John does not go on to defend 
| or explain his own character, but an- 


nounces his position as the forerunner of 
the Messiah. “I baptize with water.” 
The evangelist is not interested in the 
Baptist, except as a witness to Christ. 
and so omits what the others gospels 
give—the contrast between his baptism 
and that of Christ. See Matt. 2: 11, 12; 
Mark 1:7,8; Luke 2: 16, 17. 

27. “Even he that cometh after me, 
the latchet of whose shoe I am not 
worthy to unloose.” R. V. Notice the 
extreme humility of John. The words, 
“who coming after me is preferred 
before me,” are omitted by all the best 
manuscripts. 

28. “Bethabara.” Should be “Beth- 
any,’ as in R. V. Its site is unknown, 
but it was east of the Jordan. Compare 
Judges 7:24. Some think it was much 
farther north than the wilderness of 
Judea, and near the fords of Abara. 

29. “The next day,” or “the morrow.” 
This implies that Jesus was not present 
at the interview just described. “The 
Lamb of God.” This appellation is a 
remarkable one, and was notably taken 
from Isaiah 53:7; perhaps it refers more 
especially to the “Paschal Lamb.” “That 
taketh away,” etc. ‘These words rather 
imply a reference to Isaiah 53. ‘I‘hat 
John did not fully understand the mis- 
sion of Christ is shown by his inquiry 
ata later day (Matt. 17: 2-6); but he 


It seems that | 


did understand that somehow Christ was 
to be the sin-bearer for men. Compare 
Heb, 10: 10-12. 

30. “After me cometh a man who.is 
become before me.’ Amer. R. Vz. 
“After me,” that is, in order of manifes- 
tation; “is become before me;” that is, 
in dignity; “for he was before me;” that 
is, in the sense of eternal priority. The 
translation is rather awkward English, 
but is literal. 

31. “And I knew him not.” The “I” 
is emphatic. See also verse 33. ‘The 
meaning is that John had not recognized 
Jesus as the Messiah; it is hardly pos- 
sible to suppose that he had not known 
him “after the flesh.’ Compare Matt. 
3:14,17. “Therefore.” John was to 
bear witness, and the fact that he bap- 
tized with water showed him to be less 
than He who baptized with the spirit. 

32. How, or where, or when John 
had this intimation is not related. “Like 
a dove.” “In a bodily form as a dove.” 
Luke 3:22. “The fitness of the symbol 
arose from the fact that the dove was 
accounted sacred in the East as the 
emblem of brooding. fostering love.” 

33. Luke adds, “with fire.’ It seems 
strange that John’s emphatic testimony 
to the difference between his baptism 
and that of the Spirit should seem to 
have so little weight with so many, who 
still think that water-baptism is essential. 

34. “And I have seen, and have borne 
witness that this is the son of God.” 
Amer. R. V. John did not know Jesus 
to be the Messiah—did not recognize 
Him as such, till after the heavenly sign. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


“Observe the climax: Lamb of God— 
taking sin away and the old life in sin; 
the Baptizer with the Holy Spirit—giv- 
ing the new Divine life and Divine 
purity; Son of God—giving power to 
become sons of God.” 


This is the gospel of labor, 
Ring it, ye bells of the Kirk, 
To live with the men who work. 
This is the rose that he planted 
Here in the thorn-cursed soil, 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest; 
But the Blessing of earth is toil. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings pemovai Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 
certificate for membership with another Denomination. We also have Letters of Membership printed 
with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


: A ar : : : 
66 Our Youths Friend is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
The “Friends Bible School Teacher” ** © pese quarterly, prepared especially 
_—$— $$$ sor Superintendents and Teachers in the 
Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 
ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 
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SCRIPTURE. 


In the Iowa town where Mark Twain 
used to reside, the following story of 
him is occasionally handed about: 

One morning when he was busily at 
work an acquaintance dropped in upon 
him, with the request that he take a 
walk, the acquaintance having an errand 
on a pleasant country road. 

“How far is it?” temporized Mark 
Twain. 

“Oh, 
friend. 

Instantly the humorist gathered his 
papers together, laid them aside, and 
prepared to leave his desk. 

“Of course I will go,” he announced; 
“the Bible says I must.” 

“Why, what in the world has the 
Bible got to do with it?” asked the puz- 
zled friend. 

“It distinctly commands,” answered 
Mr. Clemens, “ ‘If a man ask thee to go 
with him a mile, go with him, Twain’!’” 
—Lip pincott’s. 


about a mile,” replied the 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 12. 


THE TRUE CENTER OF LIFE. 
JOHN 15: 1-10. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDBK. 

Second-day. Christ our Righteousness. 
Jer. 23:5, 6. 

Third-day. 
24-27. 


Fourth-day. Christ our Saviour. Dos. 1: 


Christ our Maker. Ps. 102: 


et | 


‘ Fifth-day. Christ the World. John 1: 
-5. 


Sixth-day. Christ our Judge. II Tim. 4: 


1-5. 

pevengh days Christ our Preserver. Col. 

PO 

In this lesson we see the glory of God 
manifested in the Son. He whom Jere- 
miah foresaw appeared in the fulness of 
time to make known the Righteous Lord 
in His righteousness that should be the 
standard for His people. But lest they 
fail and faint by the way, He enters into 
their life as an enabling force, a helper in 
the way. Some have caviled at an 
imputed righteousness—a borrowed 
plumage, a garment that we can not 
wear, a crown that we have not lawfully 
won. But nowhere do we find the right- 
eousness of Christ made ours until His 
life also becomes ours; when we are 
renewed from day to day in His image, 
we may all well expect to show forth 
His character, and not till then shall 
we. 

We sometimes speak of a point of 
departure, but Christ is not that; or of 
two points as determining the direction 
of a straight line, but our Lord is even 
more than that. No wonder the circle 
was made much of as a symbol by the 
weavers of fanciful philosophers of the 
olden days. Indeed, to us in very reality 
it is beautifully significant of the Chris- 
tian life, for no matter how long the 
radius, the course is ever about the true 
center: and no matter how many years 
may pass ’ere this earth’s service ends, 
the days return upon themselves with 
unfailing supply of the encompassing and 
sustaining love of Him whose mercies 
fail not. 

Some centripetal force there must ever 
be in order that a circumference can be 
described, and the attraction of gravita- 
tion existing between sun and earth is 
no more real than the outgoing, seeking 
love of the One who would draw all 
men unto Himself. 

Some day the question will confront 
us, “How does my life correspond to 
the ideal in Christ Jesus?” Happy for 
us if it meets us and is answered before 
the record of the life is made up. It 
is not so much a concern of how to 
meet and answer Him in the day of the 
opening of the books as it is to face the 
daily task and the daily privilege and 
feel that living in the presence of Him 
who has showed us the way of life we 
are living worthily. He is judged by that 
rule of the example that we are to follow 
in a far more urgent sense than in any 
thought of future balancing of accounts 
to know if mayhap the good will out- 
weigh the evil of our lives. The world 
“strikes an average.” He delivers from 
the power of darkness and translates us 
into a new kingdom—here and now, and 
makes us His forever. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


COST NOTHING ‘TO ‘TRY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when take into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases 
and impurities always present in the 
stomach and intestines and carries them 
out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm 
can result from their continued use, but, 
on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in the stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and _ throat; 
I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a 
patent preparation, yet I believe I get 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.” 

Send your name and address to-day 
for a free trial package and see for 
yourself. F. A. Stuart Co., 200 Stuart 
Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found. useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern Oalifornia. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
Oalifornia. 


WANTED—A graduate of Haverford College, 
who has an A. M., wishes a position as teacher 
or principal at the beginning of school year of 
1908-9. Has had 15 years’ experience as a teacher 
of history, mathematicsand in the management 
of pupils. Can give the very best reference. 
“W.J.,’’ THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Eli and Sybil Jones 


«x 


hs S ONE who watches from the land 
The lifeboat go to seek and save, 

And, all too weak to lend a hand, 

Sends his faint cheer across the wave,— 


“So, powerless at my hearth to-day, 
Unmeet your holy work to share, 

I can but speed you on your way, 
Dear friends, with my unworthy prayer. 


“Go, angel-guided, duty-sent! 

Our thoughts go with you o’er the foam ; 
Where’er you pitch your pilgrim tent 

Our hearts shall be and make it home. 


“And we will watch (if so He wills 

Who ordereth all things well) your ways 
Where Zion lifts her olive hills, 

And Jordan ripples with His praise. 


“Oh! blest to teach where Jesus taught, 
And walk with Him Gennesaret’s strand! 
But whereso’er His work is wrought, 
Dear hearts, shall be your Holy Land.” 
—John G. Whittier. 


(Not printed in his published works.) 
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Events and Comments. 


» 

A report from Carlisle, Pa., says that 
it is generally thought there that the 
Carlisle Indian School will be a thing 
of the past, and that Congress at the 
coming session will abandon the school 
and transfer the Indian children to 
schools in the West. 


Announcement is made by the pro- 
vincial Government that the Bell Tele- 
phone system in Manitoba has been 
purchased by the Government. The 
price paid was $3,300,000. 

The Government will assume control 
on the 15th inst., and the system will be 
operated by a commission. The present 
officials of the company probably will be 
retained. 


Probably the largest temperance move- 
ment one business concern has ever 
known culminated on the Northwestern 
Railroad the 31st ult., when pledges 
signed by 25,000 employees became effec- 
tive. An effort was made to have every 
employee become a total abstainer. The 
movement originated among the em- 
ployees themselves. When the North- 
western began cutting its force to a 
winter basis three month ago every man 
discharged was a drinking man, the 
teetotallers being retained in their posi- 
tions. As a result, the drinking men 
who remained with the road decided to 
quit. 


This is the season of the year when 
the life-savers along the shores of the 
oceans and great lakes meet the sternest 
demands of their service. A recent re- 
port shows that during the last fiscal 
year there were 838 disasters, of which 
the service had cognizance, in which 55 
vessels were lost. The property im- 
periled was valued at $8,832,535, of 
which $7,432,985 worth was saved. The 
total number of persons to whom aid 
was given was 807, and 611 vessels with 
cargoes valued at $5,661,235 were saved 
under circumstances that would have in- 
volved serious. or total loss but for the 
help thus rendered. 


_ The National Child Labor Committee 
is asking that meetings throughout 


America set aside either Seventh-day 
the 25th, or First-day the 26th, as “Child 
Labor Day.” ‘The awakening of Amer- 
ica against the evil of child labor is 
evidenced by the enactment of improved 
laws in eighteen States and by the 
Congressional authorization of an in- 
vestigation of the conditions of work- 
ing women and children within the 
past year. Such improvement has 
been made, under the light of pub- 
lic criticism that many sensational tales 
of little working children, true a decade 
ago, are based upon a description of 
conditions that no longer exist. 

Despite these signs of improvement 
there are to-day hundreds of tender 
children among the two million em- 
ploved, engaged in forms of labor that 
deny opportunity for health and educa- 
tion, and that offer a serious menace to 
the moral and spiritual life. This sac- 
rifice of childhood lays upon the church 
a heavy responsibility. It calls for a 
presentation of the subject in general 
and for special discussion of its local 
aspects. 


Georgia is now a Dry State. Some 
of the liquor dealers applied to the 
United States court for an order to 
restrain the enforcement of the Pro- 
hibitory Law until its constitutionality 
was tried in the courts. Their request 
was over-ruled, and the saloons of the 
State closed with the entering of the 
new year. An account from Atlanta 
gives some idea of the feeling manifest 
by the general public: 

“Crowds gathered to take final drinks 
fifteen minutes before the closing hour. 
Men stepped from bars holding glasses 
in their hands waiting for the sound of 
the clock which should announce that 
no more could be bought. As the hands 
of watches and clocks drew toward the 
hour everybody listened for the sound 
of the city clock in the courthouse 
tower. As the first stroke rang out 
there were many jests, glasses were 
lifted and count was kept of the ones 
of the clock. As the final stroke sounded 
glasses were emptied. 

“Then the crowd filed silently into the 
streets. Soon the lights were ° out. 
Saloons in Atlanta were history. 

“When the final hour came all the 
whistles shrieked and all the bells 
sounded to announce the death of John 
Barleycorn.” 
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SHALL WE MAKE 1908 A GREAT YEAR? 


It is always solemn to reflect that the future is 
going.to be made by us who are sitting down now 
before the loom. That great blank space in the web 
is to be filled by the threads which we weave in. 


“No mortal ever dreams 
That the scant isthmus he encamps upon 

~ Between two oceans—one, the Stormy, passed, 
And one, the Peaceful, yet to venture on, 
Has been that future whereto prophets yearned 
For the fulfilment of Earth’s cheated hope, 
Shall be that past which nerveless poets moan 
As the lost opportunity of song.” 


We are on that “scant isthmus” now, and the 
ocean we are yet “to venture on” is the future which 
we ourselves, in some measure at least; make. We 
are, of course, in a great world—God’s great world— 
with mighty currents moving in it, currents beyond 
our control, and to which we must more or less 
adjust ourselves. The future which we make must 
take account of these divine currents; the web we 
weave must follow the lines of the pattern already 
woven in, but there is an area of freedom, and 
within certain limits we decide whether the future is 
to be great or petty, whether we shall greatly enter 
the port, or suffer shipwreck, whether we shall 
nobly weave the pattern, or tangle the threads. 


Our gains as a religious denomination were very 
small last year and fell far behind the proportion of 
increase in the population at large. They were, too, 
behind the average gain of the churches of Christ in 
America. This situation is bound to continue for 
some time to come. We cannot hope to overcome at 
once conditions which have been slowly shaped for 
a whole generation. We must patiently submit for 
the present to being a small denomination, and we 
must not be over-anxious to “wax fat and kick.” 
The only way we can expect to make sound and 
steady gains is to put our local churches on a thor- 
oughly healthy, moral and spiritual basis, so that 
they will hold what they gather, and will attract the 
solid, sober element of the population about them. 
At present we are working with a leaky sieve. We 
heap it full at the opening of the year, and we find 
in the autumn that it has leaked out all we put in it. 


No great church can be made on that method. It 
is what Paul calls “building with hay, wood and 
stubble,” instead of ‘gold, silver, precious stones,” 
which will stand the test of time and fire! The way 
to overcome our present difficulty is to make our 
meetings feeding-places for the soul, to make them 
warm and sweet with an atmosphere of love, to make 
them centers of light and comfort for seekers and for 
sorrowers. 

The ministry of controversy is played out, tirades 
of condemnation edify nobody, and jeremiads about 
the evil times and the woes of the world do not build 
men together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit. We have had enough of that in our voyage 
over “the stormy ocean passed ;” let us try this year 
the Gospel method of Christ. Let us preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord; beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness, good tidings to the poor, 
release to captives in sin, recovering of sight to the 
blind and ignorant, and a real spiritual liberty to 
them that are hampered and bound by traditions and 
forms. It always has worked; it always will work, 
and if we would give it a fair trial in our churches 
this year we should make a great year, and we 
should begin to turn the tide in the right direction. 

R. M. J. 


A LESSON FROM THE NURSERY. 


The rhymes of childhood often contain lessons 
which adults only partially appreciate, and we find 
ourselves ever and anon returning to familiar lines 
in order to express the simple, universal truths of 
life. Such is the case with “Little Jack Horner,” 


who 
“Sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie, 
Put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said what a brave boy am I.” 


This is Mother Goose’s naive way of saying that 
people who live in a corner by themselves and see 
little of the outside world are very apt to have a good 
opinion of themselves, sometimes with very little 
provocation. She is not criticising. She is simply 
stating a plain* every-day fact, telling us in the 
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language of the nursery that a certain mental condi- 
tion is wont to grow out of a given situation. We are 
bound, to a large degree at least, to interpret things 
that we see and hear now by what we have already 
seen and heard; and we are bound to think of the 
whole world as a thing much like the part of it which 
we chance to know. 

Many of our readers may remember the story of 
the “ten pigs in a pen.” Naturally enough, they 
made up their minds that the whole world was a pig- 
pen. One day, however, they made a hole under the 
fence and crawled out, then went up a small hill 
which they thought very large, and finally into a 
yard, where they saw a house. They looked at it for 
a time and then said to each other, “This is not a 
pig-pen.” They were looking for other pigs, but 
while they stood gazing at the house, a lady came 
to the door, and the pigs all exclaimed together “that 
is no pig,” and, with a few significant grunts, they 
all ran back to their pen; but, so the author tells us, 
they were wiser than when they left. This simple 
story from one of our First Readers illustrates a 
principle which is quite as potent in religion as in 
any other department of life, and a frank recognition 
of the fact may help us to be better Christians. 

It is needless to say that Friends in every section 
of the Society, while conscious of shortcomings, are 
of the opinion that, in a general way, they are the 
best modern representatives of the Quaker faith. 
With proper limitations this is a healthy condition, 
and one quite necessary for growth; but with it we 
are apt to find a disposition to taboo all men, books 
and papers which do not favor the ideals, either in 
practice or dogma, that, for the time being, chance 
to prevail in the community. It is this spirit 
of modern Phariseeism that we should strive to 
overcome. 

It would be folly to open our homes, our meeting- 
houses, and our hearts to those who seek only to eriti- 
cise and destroy; but it is quite another thing to wel- 
come the best representatives from all sections of the 
Society who with hearts filled with the love of Christ 
offer in a sympathetic way, and for the good of the 
Church, their best experience and honest convictions. 
These we should know and appreciate as far as 
possible. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We wish, now that the holidays are over, to revive 
our concern for Nathan and Esther Frame. The 
returns are coming in very slowly, and Friends have 
not yet shown the response which the case demands. 


Will not our readers take the matter up in their 
home meetings, and do something to show that thess 
pioneer evangelists are appreciated ? 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE QUAKERISM OF PAUL. 


BY PROF. AUGUSTUS T. MURRAY. 
(Continued from last week.) 


We forget sometimes what our liberty in the 
Gospel has cost in suffering and persecution; yet 
we know that men and women have been haled into 
court, thrown into filthy jails, beaten and branded, 
aye, and hanged on Boston common, for bearing 
testimony to the truth as they saw it. With a great 
price obtained we this freedom. The early Friends 
found themselves hemmed in on all sides by eéclesi- 
astical limitations. They were to conduct them- 
selves thus and so, they were to worship in a pre- 
scribed fashion, they were to violate their con- 
sciences in divers ways, all because ecclesiastical 
authority so ordered; and to follow conscience meant 
persecution and, it might be, death. Yet, thanks to 
the early Friends and to others like them, liberty in 
religious matters has come to be regarded as so 
natural a thing that we can scarcely realize that so 
long a struggle was necessary in order to win it. Ina 
very real sense, it is all but universal now, at least in 
our land; but in the sense in which we are now con- 
sidering it it is not yet accorded to all. The State 
allows it, and even guarantees it, but within a given 
sect it is not allowed. “Thus and so shall ye believe, 
thus and so shall ye worship, thus and so shall ye 
walk.” Ever the voice of authority, and the individ- 
ual, who would fain follow light finds now and again 
a barrier of ecclesiasticism between him and the 
source of all light. What says Fox of his experience ? 

“But, as I had forsaken the priests, so I left the 
separate preachers also, and those esteemed the most 
experienced people, for I saw there was none among 
them all that could speak to my condition. When all 
my hopes in them and in all men were gone, so that 
I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could I tell 
what to do, then, oh, then, I heard a voice which 
said, ‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thy condition;’ and when I heard it my 
heart did leap for joy.” 

Are there not persons nowadays who crave just 
such a revelation as that, but who know not where to 
turn to find it? 

Of course we recognize that the churches which 
hold to ecclesiastical authority are not now in the 
condition in which they were in Fox’s day, but none 
the less the testimony of Friends regarding the 
directness and immediacy of God’s dealings with the 
individual is still needed. Is a man, for instance, to 
be prevented from coming to the Master, because he 
eannot formulate his thought in all respects as the 
church sees fit to demand? Why, the creeds and 
articles and confessions of faith, upon which some 
set such store, were drawn up generations or cen- 
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turies ago, and have been subject to different inter- 
pretations ever since. Creeds are human things, 
finite things. In the very nature of the case man, as 
he grows in the knowledge of God, should outgrow 
any formulation which human minds have framed. 
_ “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

It was not my purpose to speak of creeds, greatly 
as I regret the tendency which we have seen in recent 
years to lay stress upon such formulations, even in 
our own Society, but they are one expression of 
ecclesiastical authority, and with this we are 
concerned. 

How was it with Paul? “Paul, an apostle (not 
from man, neither through man, but through Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father)” ; mR OF ak 
make known to you, brethren, as touching the Gospel 
which was preached by me, that it is not after man. 
For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I 
taught it, but it came to me through revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” “But when it was the good 
pleasure of God to reveal His Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the gentiles, immedi- 
ately I conferred not with flesh and blood; neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
before me.” 

Passages like these throw a flood of light upon 
the conditions under which Paul’s great work was 
done, for we are not to think that it was only in 
Antioch or in Galatia that he met with opposition 
from the Judaizers, who doubtless claimed to repre- 
sent the authority ‘of the mother church, and who 
strove to nullify Paul’s work by declaring that he 
was no real apostle,but a deceiver and a setter forth 
of false doctrine. Well could he include the perils 
among false brethren in the great chapter in which 
he tells what he has suffered for the sake of the 
Gospel. Yet, it was in the face of bitter opposition 
and often in entire isolation, when all men seemed 
to have forsaken him, that he preached his Gospel— 
our Gospel; and he could say with peculiar truth, 
“We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord, and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ 
sake.” “What then is Apollos? and what 
is Paul? Ministers through whom ye believed; and 
each as the Lord gave to him.” 

I might quote largely, but these passages must 
suffice to show that for Paul ecclesiastical authority 
was absolutely nil. 

It was not so to the author of Acts. Again and 
again he shapes his narrative so as to emphasize the 
authority of the church. Again and again he rep- 
resents Paul as acting in deference to this authority, 
and as taking up his mission to the gentiles only 
when commissioned so to do by the church at Anti- 
och. This is one of the problems of the book of 
Acts, but it is not our present subject. 

In this matter we as Friends take our stand by 
the side of the great apostle. There is but one head 
of the church, and to Christ, the head, and to Him 
alone, every man may look, and none shall say Him 

nay, or meet. His appeal to the Master’s own teach- 


ing with the Pharisaical, “Thou wast altogether born 
in sin, and dost thow teach us ?’ 

There is another and a very sad side to this mat- 
ter. Often the claims which ecclesiasticism puts 
forth are easily combated, and many a man, seeing 
falsity in the church, fancies that the Gospel of 
Christ is also a he. He thinks the religion of Jesus 
is responsible for all that has been done in the name 
of Jesus, and that as the church has often opposed 
progress, stood in the way of truth, and preached 
falsehood, it is the duty of every lover of truth to 
combat the church. But in all this the church has 
been false to her Master, and the need of to-day is 
that men should again turn back to Him, who alone 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Again I make an admission. As Paul’s Gospel of 
liberty was perverted by some and made to mean 
license, so that he had ever and again to show what 
Christian liberty meant, and to bid men walk worth- 
ily of the Gospel, so on this other side, too, it was and 
is capable of abuse. The individual may easily go 
astray and mistake his own imaginings for the voice 
of God within the heart, and may be led into all sorts 
of vagaries. Against this an organized body must 
guard in defense of its own good name, but this is 
not to curb any man’s privilege of going to the Scrip- 
tures and under the guidance of ‘the Divine Spirit 
seeking to know the will of God for himself and for 
the world, 

And now of Paul’s theory of worship. 

I speak of this with some confidence, and yet I 
desire not to be misunderstood. Paul has not formu- 
lated for us a theory of worship, and what I say of 
him is not to be taken as peculiar to him. Indeed, 
it should be peculiar to no one, but the common atti- 
tude of all. What is worship, if it be not the rever- 
ent drawing near of the individual to his God, 
whether in private or in public, whether in speech, 
in prayer, or in silence? By what right can one man 
claim to worship for another, or stand forth as the 
intermediary through whom that other may approach 
God? How futile, how petty must all such things 
seem, when one is conscious of being himself in the 
very presence of God! “The Lord is in His holy 
temple; let all the earth keep silence before Him.” 

I should like to dwell upon this. Our Quaker 
theory of worship is absolutely sound. We meet 
before God, we listen for His voice, and whatever 
He orders is to be done. It is not silence as such, but 
silence that we may hear His voice; it is not a ser- 
mon by the pastor, whose business it is to preach, 
but the expression by any one of the company of the 
message given him or her, in the manner which the 
spirit prompts. The longer I live the more com- 
pletely satisfying does a real Friends meeting seem, 
and the sadder do I feel that so many of those who 
call themselves Friends are throwing away their 
birthright, and seeking to have their worshipping 
done for them by someone else. No one regrets 
more keenly than I that sometimes the very absence 
of form has itself become a form; that meetings have 


| come to seem dead, when they ought to throb with 
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vigorous life; but the remedy is not in giving up our 
beautiful conception of worship, but in returning to 
it and in living up to it. Each member must do 
this, and contribute to the spiritual atmosphere by 
worshipping himself. 

We Friends stand alone in maintaining this view 
of worship. Yet it is in complete harmony with the 
teachings of Christ, with the highest passages in the 
Old Testament, with the teachings of Paul. 

We have but to turn to the church at Corinth for 
our illustration. Paul is rebuking and correcting a 
tendency on the part of the members of that church 
to lay undue stress on the gift of speaking with 
tongues, as though this gift betokened higher attain- 
ments than the gift of prophecy (preaching). It 
was showy; the speaker seemed to be caught up into 
the higher planes of religious experience, and this 
gave the exercise of this gift a false value in the eyes 
of these Corinthians. They cultivated it, and sought 
all of them to exercise it. For this Paul rebukes 
them, and bids them look not to the outward mani- 
festation, but to the informing spirit. ‘Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have 
not love, I am become sounding brass or a clanging 
cymbal.” Again, when, after his panegyric on love, 
he comes back to his topic, he says, “Follow after 
love; yet desire earnestly spiritual gifts, but rather 
that ye may prophesy;” and he goes on to make his 
meaning clear. It is here as everywhere: “All things 
are lawful, but all things are not expedient. All 
things are lawful, but all things edify not.” Now, 
the point of interest is this. Plainly there was no 
prescribed form of service in this church (and the 
church at Corinth may be taken as typical of the 
Pauline churches generally), but something approx- 
imating to our Quaker theory. But we will let Paul 
speak for himself. ‘How is it then, brethren, when 
ye come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath 
a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an 
interpretation? Let all things be done unto edify- 
ing.” Beyond this, he lays down no prescription, 
but he plainly states that the showy gift of tongues is 
one of the lesser gifts, since it is but the fervent, 
ecstatic expression of the mood of the individual, 
and imparts nothing of spiritual benefit to the 
listener. 

Whether the liberty of worship was as complete 
in churches where the authority of those in ecclesi- 
astical positions was recognized we cannot say. Yet 
true worship must be individual, and it is wholly 
independent, not of authority alone, but of time and 
place and circumstance. 

I have but one thing more to say. While I see 
valid grounds for the belief that it may have been 
largely due to Paul that the beautiful and simple 
love-feast or common meal of all believers came to 
be regarded as a church sacrament, yet it is none the 
less clear that Paul ever set the spirit above the let- 
ter, and would have been the last to claim saving 
erace for any of the outward forms of the church. 
True, he practiced the universal rite of baptism—- 
a rite well known to the Jews in pre-Christian days 


—so, too, he circumcised Timothy. Yet he bluntly 
declares that neither circumcision is anything nor 
uncircumcision; and, in enumerating the few whom 
he had himself baptized at Cotinth, he begins with 
the striking words, “I thank God that I baptized 
none of you.” 

The true test of discipleship to Paul as to us, is 
not the performance of rites and ceremonies, not a 
certificate attested by ecclesiastical authorities, but 
the evidence of the heart that Christ has entered in 
and that the individual is a new creature. “If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ,” says Paul, “he 
is none of his;” and every one must grant the valid- 
ity of that test. He is none of his; no, not though he 
should subscribe to all the creeds of Christendom, 
and conform to every rite of every church. And 
the converse is equally true. Ifa man has the spirit 
of Christ, he is his, and no rites or ceremonies or 
sacraments can make the slightest difference. So 
Paul taught; so Christ Himself taught; so our very 
natures tell us—the word of God within the heart. 

My friends, let me repeat what I have already 
said. Paul would deprecate our turning to him. 
He would point to his Master and our Master, “Be 
ye imitators of me,” is his declaration, “even as I 
also am of Christ;” and this is the soul of the mat- 
ter. We, as Friends, have a blessed and glorious 
heritage, but it helps not to say this, unless we are 
ready to enter into it and make it our own. Not by 
dwelling upon the freedom of the Gospel, the univer- 
sality of its message, the immediacy of God’s deal- 
ings with the individual, the saving grace of the 
spirit not the letter, do we work out our own salva- 
tion, and show ourselves good stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God, not by these things, but by living, 
as Paul lived, lives of loyal devotion to Him, in 
whom alone is light and salvation. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CONFLICT. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Paul was no perfectionist. He understood himself 
as well as the Gospel quite too thoroughly to fall 
into such a delusion. He not only disclaimed any 
such pretensions when he said, “Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect,” but: 
he describes his own life as one of constant conflict. 
“So fight I,” he exclaims, “not as one that beateth 
the air.” It is no sham fight, but a desperate 
encounter. Using the phraseology of the boxing 
match, he tells us—in the ninth chapter of his letter 
to the Corinthians—how he bruises and beats down 
his unruly carnal nature and gives it “a black eye.’”” 
The experience of the great apostle has been the 
experience of the strongest and maturest Christians. 
ever since his day. Spurgeon, when writing to a 
friend about his repeated attacks of disease, said, 
“The tendency of my sickness to return still abides— 
like original sin in the regenerate.” 

Paul’s conflict was just like ours; it was with that 
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inside demon—or “‘house-devil,” as Rutherford calls 
it—of selfishness, which kept rising up in new dis- 
guises after he had smitten it down with sturdy 
blows. No one can become a true Christian until 
Jesus has been admitted into the soul. If this single 
process—which we call conversion—were the end of 
it, then the Christian life would be comparatively 
easy. But “self” is adroit and cunning, and persists 
in stealing back into the heart under all kinds of 
subtle disguises. We sometimes gain a victory over 
it and imagine that we have attended its funeral, 
and lo! there it is again up and lively as ever. This 
is the battle which we have to fight every day of our 
lives; it is the ceaseless conflict between self in some 
form and the claims of our Lord and Saviour. 

For example: A church member goes off after 
morning prayers to his place of business. A friend 
comes in and offers him a chance to go into some 
“cornering” operation or some illegitimate specula- 
tion which promises a quick and liberal profit. It 
looks very much like a bit of gambling, but con- 
science is quieted by the promise of the big profit and 
the plea that “everybody else is doing these same 
things.” 


Christ comes home richer in money, but poorer in 
grace, than he was when he started in the morning. 
He remembers that it is the evening for his church 
prayer-meeting. It is the very place that he ought to 
go to and offer such a prayer as David put into his 
Fifty-first Psalm. But self begins to plead excuses, 
“T am too tired to go to-night,” or “The weather is 
too bad,” or else, ““My neighbor A— has an appoint- 
ment to call on me.” Self carries the point and there 
is a vacant seat that night in the meeting. A bad 
day’s work that, and it ends with a guilty conscience 
that leaves its possessor in poor mood for secret 
prayer when he retires to his pillow. Can that man 
be a Christian? Yes, he is just the sort of Christian 
that Simon Peter was when cowardly self stammered 
out a falsehood in Pilate’s courtyard. “His besetting 
sin has tripped him up and he has got a terrible fall. 

This contest with the “old Adam” of self is 
renewed at a thousand points. The sight of the 
Lord’s contribution box on a Sunday in church 
arouses the irrepressible conflict. When the appeal 
for funds to carry forward some scheme of Christian 
benevolence is made, self begins to put in its cunning 
pleas. “These are hard times,” or “My family 
expenses are too heavy,” or else, perhaps, self mut- 
ters out, “There is no end to this eternal begging for 
the missionaries or something else every Sunday.” 
Self has got hold of the purse-strings and the Lord is 
likely to be robbed of his dues. 

There is another side to all this, a side that angels 
must delight to look upon. The victories which true 
grace is winning every day in human hearts are the 
trophies which will make the stars in the diadem of 
the conquering Christ. The story of self-denials and 
self-sacrifice runs like a thread of gold through the 


In that battle self has carried the day. | 
When evening comes this professed follower of | 


books of the Acts of the Apostles—it is the record 
that no scofting sceptic can gainsay. Christ’s people 
are never so exalted as when their pride is down in 


_ the dust; they are never so rich as when giving the 


most abundantly; they are never so full as when 
emptied of self; they never advance so nobly as when 
their ambitions of a worldly kind are set back; they 
never win such glorious crowns as those which are 
woven out of crosses borne for Christ Jesus. 

Why has God ordered it that every Christian life 
shall be one of ceaseless conflict? If Paul is sinless 
to-day in heaven, why was he left to do battle with 
inward and outward foes at every step of his heroic 
career? Certainly for this one reason (whatever 
others there may be), that this life is only the pre- 
paratory training-school for another world, and no 
man shall wear a crown unless he strive for it. No 
true child of God should be discouraged because his 
Christian life is an incessant conflict with self in a 
hundred forms, or with the assaults of the adversary, 
or with hard storm of afflictions. Fight without ceas- 
ing means “‘pray without ceasing,” too. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE POSSESSIONS OF NEW YORK YEARLY 
MEETING IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Ferrisburgh was a “New Hampshire grant” in 
1762. 

The Friends who came to North’ Ferrisburgh from 
Nine Partners organized a preparative meeting in 
1793. At that time there were about 100 members. 
Joseph Hoag and his wife attended as “ministering 
Friends.” The present meeting-house was erected in 
1860. Some members of this meeting suffered many 
hardships from being drafted at the time of the Civil 
War, and refusing to bear arms. 

Philander Orris, in 1794, was the first man to 
stay all night in the town of Lincoln. He fixed up 
a rude booth, and the next day was’ joined by others. 
Many of his descendants remain and are members or 
supporters of the Friends Meeting now at South 
Starksboro. 

An old book states “The Quakers were a pious, 
thrifty,-industrious people, who appreciated well the 
advantages of religious and common education.” 
They built a log school-house in 1797 and a log meet- 
ing-house in 1801. This meeting-house was later 
replaced by a commodious frame building, with long 
galleries. 

The Wilburites claimed this building. When the 
meetings were discontinued on “Quaker Street,” the 
property was sold and the fine pine timber was used 
in a dwelling house, which still stands in Bristol 
Village. 

An old resident told me that his grandfather, when 
a lad, attended the long, silent meetings in the 
“Quaker Street” or “Lincoln” Meeting-house. 
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One day, after an unusually long meeting, he 


came out and said, “A hen sets three weeks, a duck 
sets four weeks, a goose sets five weeks, but the 


Quakers set six weeks.” 

Later this complaining lad became a concerned 
Friend, who sat at the head of the meeting. On one 
occasion the brother of my informant, while in meet- 
ing, hit another boy over the head with a cushion. 
The pillow burst and the air was filled with ducks’ 
down. 

The stern old grandfather, who had perhaps for- 
gotten his own boyish pranks, arose, strode down the 
aisle, took the culprit by the ear and led him up to a 
seat by his own side in the “gallery.” The boy 
bore his humiliation with becoming gravity, and for 
many years afterward was called “Elder.” 

A Quaker wedding always brought crowds to “see 
"em marry theirselves.” At the conclusion of one 
wedding before a crowded house an eccentrie Friend 
arose. He always spoke with a peculiar smacking 
sound with his lips. *“A\hem-m’”’ (smack! smack !), 
“Mar-ri-age is hon-her-hable in all (smack! smack!), 
but-er sum-times don’t turn out very well-er” (smack! 
smack!). And, sad to say, that one did not. 

Starksboro became a chartered township in 1780. 
It was first settled in 1788. It is very irregular in 
outline and surface. Rocks and streams, beaver 


Wuere New Enciuanp Men Were Mane. 


meadows and beetling cliffs, springs of purest water, 
extensive groves a sugar maples and charming 
waterfalls are among its many attractions. 

At South Stark shoro a Friends meeting-house was 
built in 1812. In 1871, the present meeting-house, 
with its long, commodious sheds, was built. 

This was formerly known as the “Creek’’? Meet- 
ing. Preparative meetings were held alternately at 
Lincoln and the Creek for many years. 


In one of these meetings, it is said, a man, who 


afterward became a judge, had been engaged to teach 
the district school. He was a rough-spoken man and 
unused to a “silent meeting.” At the close of a meet- 
ing, which lasted more than two hours, an elder 
approached the tired young man, shook him cordially 
by the hand and asked, “Well, how did thee enjoy our 
meeting ?” 

“Your meeting is enough to kill the devil,”’ was the 
ungracious reply. ‘‘That’s just what our meetings 
are held for,” was the keen rejoinder. 

A Friend, eighty-nine years of age, told me there 
was formerly a meeting-house beyond Starksboro 
Village, where she attended when a girl. The old 
building was sold to the Roman Catholies. 

I Sqr in an old minute-book, under 3d of Third 
month, 1852: “The Lincoln Preparative Meeting of 
Women Friends” 7 ee 

“The committee appointed to attend the meeting 
held at Lincoln and Creek report they believe it 
would be right to continue the meeting, as heretofore, 
for one year, with allowing them the privilege of 
holding a preparative meeting.” 

The meeting known as “The Creek” is now ealled 
South Starksboro. 

A few vears ago Elwood Scott held some very suc- 
cessful meetings here. He introduced the hymn, a 
part of which was “My soul is Heaven bound, glory 
hallelujah.” After he left an enthusiastic brother, 
who had evidently not been singing with the under- 
standing, astounded the audience by starting to sing 

‘‘My soul weighs seven pounds, ete.” 

I found in the attic of an old Quaker home an 
account-book, which contained some curious entries: 

“Dr. by what I paid thee.” 

“Made all eaven.” 

“Or. by one pint something,” .50. 

At this late date we cannot imagine what this 
unusual “something” could have been. Horse lini- 
ment, perhaps. 

“To letin’ thee have the old mare two days to go 
a fishin 1.40” 

The next item was: 

“Usin 2 oxen one day .50” 

This last was to a neighbor, presumably a reason- 
able charge, but it cost money to “go a fishin.” 

-“Tax to support poor, and Society affairs, $5.35.” 

“Sold one yoak oxen $115.00” 

“Paid extra interest 10%.” 

“Repairing meeting house and clerks desk half a 
day .50” 

The last entry on the back cover of one old aecount- 
book was: 

“4 mo. 2-1857 cold and snow hard, come from 
ferrisburgh, tough day to be out, ben to meeting.” 

“6 mo, 21-1857 apple trees white in the bloom and 
cold backward spring.” 

One account is marked: 

“This is settled by plastering by on a greement.” 

Lincoln Preparative Meeting reported in the men’s 
meeting: “There are some deficiencies as to example,” 
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and “No noticeable unbecoming behaviour in meet- 
ing except some sleeping.”’ 

The women Friends ‘tare mostly preserved from 
sleeping, and other unbecoming behavior in meeting.’ 

Starksboro has long been a notable section for pro- 
ducing maple sugar and syrup. 

“The Quaker section maple’ ’ has a reputation for 
superior sweetness and flavor. 

Recently dealers furnish whiskey barrels which 
are filled with the syrup, but the whiskey-soaked wood 
greatly injures the flavor. 


A Green Mountain House. 


It is said that formerly Indian women made 
maple syrup or sugar by putting the sap into a great 
wooden trough and then boiling it down by putting 
in heated stones. 

Biseuit dough dropped into hot fat is called 
“toads,” and is much relished when covered liberally 
with maple syrup. 

Deer are frequently seen all about in the neighbor: 
hood of the meeting-house. 

One old man, Philetes Phillips, delights to tell of a 
huge bear he saw a few years ago. It-is a delight to 
hear his narration. 

He discovered the bear, and sent word to his 
neighbors. They assembled in numbers, and bruin 
“Just seemed to want to be killed.” 

IL walked with him over the ground and to the 
place where he said “Jist thar, we skunt the bar; 
*bout four bullets dropped outen his head. He 
weighted nigh onter 400 pound, ’n I took the money 
aw buyed two head o’ cattle. ’*Nuff sight ruther hev 
’em ’n all the bars in Ad’son County. Yaas! I hed 
my pictur took down ter Bristol, bar an’ all.” 

‘In the old days, a woman who was alone at home 
fought off a pack of wolves with a pitchfork. She 
had a few sheep in a pen built against the house next 
to her bedroom window. One night they came for 
her flock, and the plucky woman stood at the open 
window jabbing the hungry animals with the long- 


handled fork. 


made off with an infant, which it snatched up from 
the cradle. The mother was boiling cornmeal pud- 
ding in a large kettle. She seized a ladle full of the 
boiling mixture, ran after the bear, poured it over 
his nose, gave him a hard rap, and rescued her child. 

About a half mile from the meeting-house there 
is a high rock which stands nearly half across the 
highway. Some fanciful people see a representation 
of a whale’s head in its huge bulk. An outcropping 
of quartz gives a very perfect eye, which heightens the 
illusion. The owner of the farm overheard a city 
man, who was passing, say, “I would give $1,000 if 
I had that rock on my lawn.” The farmer said 
quickly, “Vl sell it fer 500, mister, and throw in 
100 more fer good measure.” The rock still stands 
unmoved, despite the bargaining. 

Poetic fancy suggests that upon Christmas eve the 
Christ-child comes to this place and diffuses peace 
and joy to all around. 

Be this as it may, there is a perfect imprint of the 
foot of a child to be seen upon the upper surface of 
the rock. 


Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


Missionary Department. 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


HE LED THEM FORTH BY THE RIGHT 
; WAY. 


Five years ago, when we were prospecting for a 
suitable place for the F. A. I. M. and came upon 
the present location of Kaimosi, we were seeking a 
spot where we could spend a quiet Sabbath more 
than a location for a mission, but as we looked about 
we saw how admirably adapted the place was for 
industrial mission work. 

There were a great number of the Kavirondo 
people to the west of us, almost none directly south, 
very few immediately north, and none east, as the 
strong, warlike tribe of Nandi were east and we were 
on neutral ground between the two tribes, who, up to 
that time, had been constantly fighting each other. 
It looked as if the evangelistic effort would be con- 
fined largely to the people working on the station, 
but since then there have been temerkable develop- 
ments. The Nandi having been thoroughly subdued 
by the Government, the Kavirondo are rapidly oceu- 
pying what was neutral ground, and now both to the 
north and south of us are large numbers of the 
Kavirondo people, and they are pushing to the east 
of us, planting banana groves and making every 
preparation to build in close proximity to the Nandi 
people. This means that in a short time the Kaimosi 
estate of 1,000 acres will be in the midst of a large 
Kavirondo population, instead of on the edge of the 
tribe as formerly. 

In the last few months there has been a remark- 


At another place a bear came into the cabin and | able revival of attendance at our Sabbath services. 
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Ordinarily we would have from 100 to 300 people, 
but for weeks past multitudes have heen coming in, 
making sometimes 1,200 people or over. The order 
is most remarkable for that number of people, com- 
ing, as they do, from the very depths of heathendom, 
having never known service or worship. Yet these 
great crowds come in and, for the most part, sit 
quietly during the service. 

With the exception of the chiefs and their head 
men, most of the people are destitute of clothing of 
any kind, but this abject destitution is nothing com- 
pared to the awful destitution of their souls. We 
are earnestly praying that He who is moving their 
hearts to come to the services may interpret enough 
of the message to their hearts that they may under- 
stand that the message of good news is for them and 
their salvation. 

The out-stations at Lirhanda and Maragoli are 
also having large attendances, and the good hand of 
the Lord is upon their work. 

These are busy days at Kaimosi, making and lay- 
ing brick, felling trees and sawing lumber, looking 
after various crops and fruits, daily service, school 
and dispensary. All this means a tremendous amount 
of work for the two missionary families here, but 
God is giving health, strength and grace, for which 
we praise Him. 

Scores of natives are begging us to take them in 
the industrial work, but our limited amount of funds 
makes it impossible at the present time. 


Artuur B. Cuirson. 
Kisumu, B. E. Africa. 


IN THE PRISON. 


“You are building a good wall there,” said a 
passer-by, stopping to look at a workman by the road- 
side. “Some of your material looks rather poor to 
work with, too,” and he glanced at a pile of rough, 
jagged stones. 

“T ain’t pickin’ my materials,” the man answered, 
simply. “What I’m here for is to build as good a 
wall as I can with the stuff that’s brought me.” 

The same is true with the life we are building. 
We can seldom choose our material. Many a rough 
and unexpected thing befalls, many an occurrence 
which we not only did not desire, but against which 
we cry out in bitter protest. Still it comes to us— 
material that some way, for good or ill, must find its 
place in our building. 

We cannot choose our material, but we can choose 
what we will do with it and what it shall do for us— 
whether it shall weaken or strenethen the character 
we are forming.—Wellsprina. 


“Sow an Act and you Reap a Habit, 
Sow a Habit and you Reap a Character, 
Sow a Character and you Reap a Destiny.” 


MR. RIIS ON FOREIGN MISSIONS: 


No foreign-born citizen of the United States is 
more in favorable prominence than Jacob A. Riis, 
whose efforts for the betterment of the dwellers in the 
slums are so well known. He is an intimate friend 
of the President, by whom he is much admired. 
Jacob Riis belongs to that large and growing com- 
pany of notable men who have been won to the sup- 
port of foreign missions by their own observations 
and conclusions in the matter. This is the way Jacob 
Riis puts it: 

“Every once in a while I hear someone growl 
against foreign missions, because the money and the 
strength put into them are needed at home. I did it 
myself when I did not know better, God forgive me. 
I know better now; and I will tell you how I found 
out. I became interested in a strong religious awak- 
ening in my own city of Copenhagen, and I set about 
investigating it. It was then that I learned what 
others had learned before me, and what was the fact 
there, that for every dollar you give away to convert 
the heathen abroad God gives you ten dollars’ worth 
of purpose to deal with your heathen at home.”— 
Exchange. 


NOT SO FUNNY THEN. 


“°F I should die ’fore I wake,” said Donny, kneel- 
ing at grandmother’s knee, “’f I should die ’fore I 
wake—” 

“I pray,” prompted the gentle voice. 
Donny.” 

“Wait a minute,” interposed the small boy,. 
scrambling to his feet, and hurrying down stairs. In 
a brief space he was back again, and, dropping down 
in his place, took up his petition where he had left it. 
But when the little white-gowned form was safely 
tucked in bed, the grandmother questioned with 
loving rebuke concerning the interruption. 

“But I did think what I was sayin’, grandmother ; 
that’s why I had to stop. You see, I’d upset Tod’s 
menagerie, and stood all his wooden soldiers on their 
heads, just to see how he’d teah round in the morning. 
But *f—I should die ’fore I wake, why—I didn’t 
want him to find them that way, so I had to go down, 
and fix ’em right. There’s lots of things that seem: 
funny if you’re goin’ to keep on livin’, but you don’t 
want ’em that way if you should die ’fore you wake.” 

—Baptist Commonwealth. 


“Go on,. 


It is not the rare gifts, the possessions of the few ; 
it is not great wealth, great learning, great genius, or 
great power—it is not these things that make the 
possessors happy. It is health, it is friendship, it is 
love at home; it is the voices of children; it is sun- 
shine. It is the blessings that are commonest, not 
those that are rarest; it is the gifts that God has scat- 
tered everywhere.—G. H. Morrison. 


To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
—Goldsmith.. 
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Wm. T. and Bertha Pinkham Dixon are now residing in 
Los Angeles, Cal., having recently moved there from San Jose. 


N. C. M. McLean, now secretary of the National Evan- 
gelistic Association of Christian Workers in Erie, Pa., is 
finding much to do in relieving and cheering the needy. 


_The veteran minister, John M. Watson, who has just passed 
his seventy-eighth birthday, is living for the winter in Wil- 
mington, Ohio. He is recovering from an attack of La Gruppe. 


Lewis E. Stout and Wesley Huddleson recently held a series 
of meetings at Hemlock, Ind., with good results. An 
especially good work was done among the men of the town 
and community. 


Susie F. Wilcox, Emporia, Kansas, held a series of twenty- 
three meetings at Cottonwood, Kan., beginning the 18th of 
Eleventh month. Many were touched by her preaching and 
some have united with Friends. 


The meeting at Chehalem Center, Newberg Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Oregon, is enjoying the very efficient services of Algot 
Holmes and wife, who are doing pastoral work there. They 
are young people who are fully alive to the work. 


Our friend, Isaac Johnson, who is now: located in Urbana, 
Ohio, is superintendent of a Union Bible School, which has 
an attendance of about 300, and is also director of a Bible 
Study Class, which meets in the middle of the week. 


The Monthly Meeting at Wilmington, Ohio, sends New 
Year’s greetings with a meeting directory—a neat little booklet, 
containing a list of the officers and committees, time for hold- 
ing meetings, list of members and other useful information. 


Benjamin H. Albertson, Haviland, Kansas, has just closed 
a series of meetings at Glendale, seven miles northwest of 
Mullinville, Kan. Eighteen requested membership. A Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society was organized with forty charter 
members. 


The Indiana Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
has been organized to co-operate with other similar societies 
to secure the elimination of capital punishment. Miles Furnas, 
Wm. Elliott, Ellis Lawrence and Morton C. Pearson are 
among the charter members. 


Bunji Kida, Japan, addressed the annual meeting of the 
Friends Foreign Missionary Society, Germantown Branch, the 
evening of the 3d inst., on “Progress of Christian Work in 
Japan,” and the meeting of the Philadelphia Branch at Twelfth 
Street Meeting House the 7th. 


The students at Friends Academy, Fowler, Kan., recently 
surprised the teachers by presenting them with small gifts as 
tokens of their esteem. The Academy library has been lately 
increased by a donation of forty-two volumes from the wife 
of Isadore Wilson, Spiceland, Indiana. 


Friends of Union Street Meeting, Kokomo, Ind., are inter- 
ested and active in the departments of Yearly Meeting work. 
They have recently observed Temperance, Missionary, Prison 
Reform and Peace days. On the 22d ult. Geo. H. Moore 
preached in the morning on “Peace from the Quaker Stand- 
point,” and in the evening on “War from the Quaker Stand- 
point.” 


The Christmas entertainment at the Chicago West Side 
Meeting House was an enjoyable occasion. ‘The Christmas 
tree was prettily decorated and recitations and songs were 
well rendered by the scholars. 

Friends having relatives or acquaintances in Chicago who 
do not know of the West Side Meeting, may send the names 
of such to Herbert O. Litten, 


The Brooklyn, N. Y., Meeting has responded liberally to the 
appeals made for funds for the Evangelistic and Church 
xtension and Missionary Boards of the Five Years Meeting. 


The members of this meeting who attended the Five Years 
Meeting pledged $50 for the work, and additional pledges for 
$450 have since been received. This makes a total of $500 
from this meeting, or about $2.00 each for the resident 
members. 


At the annual Christmas entertainment of the Friends 
Bible School of Glens Falls, N. Y., A. J. Weaver and wife, 
who are doing pastoral work there, were presented with a 
purse of $125 in gold. About 150 members and friends of 
the school were present. Supper was served and an informal 
program was rendered. A Christmas tree was enjoyed and 
many presents were distributed, among which were 14 gold 
pins, given to as many members of the Bible School who 
were in attendance every First-day during the past year. 


Alexander M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y., has been engaged 
very acceptably in general religious work among the Quarterly 
Meetings of Indiana Yearly Meeting. He attended Wabash 
Quarterly Meeting the 28th ult., and held some meetings in 
the Quarter. He was at Marion on Sabbath evening, and 
preached very acceptably to an attentive congregation. On 
Second-day he went to the home of Elwood Scott for a few 
hours’ visit, and while there was taken with a chill which 
terminated in an attack of pneumonia, and is at this writing in 
a very critical condition. 


A Whittier program was rendered at South Wabash, Ind., 
Meeting on Sabbath evening, ‘the 22d ult., in which Frances 
Jenkins was one of the chief speakers, she having moved to 
that city to make her home with her daughter. 

On the 2oth, the pastor, Richard Haworth, preached a 
sermon on “International Peace and Arbitration” at the 
morning meeting. In the evening Mercer Brown, Spiceland, 
Ind., a member of the Henry County bar, gave a very strong 
and logical address on “The Unconstitutionality of the Liquor 
Traffic.” The address was clear and convincing. 


A new Quarterly Meeting, composed of ten congregations 
in and about Portland, Ore., to be known as the Portland 
Quarterly Meeting, has recently been organized. This meeting 
is set off from Winchester Quarterly Meeting, a committee 
of which, together with a committee appointed by Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, was in attendance at the opening. The first 
new Quarterly Meeting will be held in Portland Third month 
21st. There is an open door for Friends in this field, and 
it is the hope of many that the Quarterly Meeting will be the 
means of extending the influence of the churcch in this part 
of the country. 


A new Quarterly Meeting has been granted the Friends of 
Mead and Stevens Counties, Kan., to be known as Fowler 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends. It will be held alternately at 
Fowler, Kan., and Lafayette, in Stevens County. At the 
setting up of the Quarterly Meeting, which occurred at Fowler 
the 21st ult., a good representation was present from the 
locality and other places, and good meetings were held, despite 
the disagreeable weather. ‘The visiting ministers were L,. 
Clarkson Hinshaw, Wichita; Josiah Dillon, Oklahoma, and 
Gertrude Marriage, Mullenville. Other workers present not 
members of this quarter were Josiah Binford, Wichita, and 
R. O. Coppock, Gate, Okla. 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held at Amboy, Ind., the 
a7th and 28th ult. The visiting ministers present were 
Alexander. M. Purdie, New York, and Thomas C. Brown, 
Western. Allen Jay, Joseph Davis, Daisy Barr and Ira Johnson 
were also present. The gospel was preached with great clearness 
and power. Alexander Purdie spoke on Sixth-day on “Spiritual 
Worship.” On Seventh-day Thos. C. Brown spoke of the 
Exalted Christ and was followed with brief exhortations by 
several other ministers. That evening Mercer Brown gave 
an address on “The Unconstitutionality of the Liquor Traftic.” 

On Friday, the 29th, the new meeting house at Amboy 
was dedicated. Allen Jay preached in the morning and 
Thomas C. Brown in the evening to very large audiences. The 
new building is beautiful and convenient. It cost about 
$18,000. 


A prominent Jewish Rabbi, of Boston, Charles Fleischer, 
in an address delivered last week, publicly resented President 
Eliot’s advice to Jewish boys to join the militia. His words 
contain a lesson for Christendom. Among other things, he 
said: 
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“Long ago the Jew learned the eternal truth: ‘Not by might, 
nor force, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.’ ‘The Oriental 
salutation of ‘peace be with you’ had literal meaning to a 
people whose highest ethical teaching was ‘love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ and whose seers saw visions of an era of universal 
peace, of concord even in diversity. 

“The crying shame of Christendom is in the continuance 
of the war spirit and its increasing armaments, even while 
professing loudly its allegiance to a Prince of Peace and its 
loyalty to a God of love.” 


Friends interested in Bible courses for home reading and 
study are invited to consider the one offered by the Bible 
Institute Committee of Indiana, Western and Wilmington 
Yearly Meetings.. The course for this year includes first, a 
study in Friends history, using Harvey’s “The Rise of the 
Quakers.” In the second, Ira Price reviews the work of the 
Oriental explorers and discusses their discoveries in their 
relation to the Hebrew Scriptures in his work, “The Old 
Testament and the Monuments.” ‘Two subjects more inter- 
esting to Friends could hardly be found. ‘These books are 
highly commended on all sides, and the Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight of Western Yearly Meeting adopted the course 
for this year in place of its own regular independent course. 
The new year is a good time to begin such work. For 
further information write to the secretary in charge, Murray 
S$. Kenworthy, Richmond, Ind. 


From Zhe Friend (Philadelphia) we take the following: 
“The apparently front ranks of our Yearly Meeting in 
Philadelphia will be manifestly changed next spring by the 
decease of six of its elders or ministers who have been 
prominent in its councils and religious exercises. ‘The latest 
of these, Lloyd Balderston, Colora, Md., died on. Third-day 
morning, Twelfth Month 24th, in the ninetieth year of his 
age. A man of marked intelligence, continually kept bright 
from his youth up by diligent reading and reflection, and 
manifest in our Yearly Meeting by fluent and choice expression 
of his thoughts. His concern for the groundwork of our 
religious society to be kept unimpaired has often appeared in 
these columns, his last word offered to us in writing appear- 
ing Twelfth month 7th, concerning the spoiling of our tender 
vines by the ‘little foxes.’ The dignity of an anointed char- 
acter was an impressive token round about his patriarchal 
presence and in his neighborhood, that God doth visit his 
people and beautify the meek with salvation.” 


Common law marriages are practically universal among the 
Indians of Alaska, and this fact adds interest to an event 
described in a recent letter by J. Perry Hadley, our missionary 
at Douglas, Alaska. “I want to speak of the marriage of two 
of our native young people, which to us, and’ to the people 
here, was a very impressive occasion. It occurred on the 
evening of the 11th ult., in the Friends Meeting House. James 
K, Newton, Kaak, Alaska, and Anna Smith, daughter of 
Dick Smith, Douglas, were united in marriage by the usual 
ceremony, J. Perry Hadley assisting. ‘There was a large and 
an appreciative audience present, to whom, we trust, the 
example will prove a great blessing. 

“The bride was dressed in white, with a crown of artificial 
flowers and a bridal veil, which made her very much like a 
bride indeed. The groom was dressed in a very neat suit 
suitable for the occasion. 

“After the ceremony was performed the invited guests 
marched to the little chapel on the beach, where a very nice 
supper was served by the members of our church. The 
native band from Juneau played appropriate music. 

“The occasion throughout was a very enjoyable one, and 
we trust will prove a blessing to the work.” 


White’s Institute, a home for homeless and orphan children, 
under the supervision of Indiana Yearly Meeting, received 
a few days ago $700, being the second dividend from the 
400 shares of Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. stock, which 
was left to the institute by the late Rebecca White, Phila- 
delphia, daughter of the founder, Josiah White. The trustees 
have added $300 to this amount and reduced the indebtedness 
$1,000, making it now $7,500 instead of $8,500. 

Christmas was observed very happily at the institute this 
year. On Third-day afternoon the school, which is in charge 
of Lena Leforge, principal, and Bessie Latchem and Eva 
Adams, assistants, gave an entertainment in the chapel, which 
was prettily decorated for the occasion. After a short prayer 
by D. L. Foster the boys and girls gave a program of songs, 
dialogues and recitations that would have done credit to any 


school. At the close of these exercises every one received 
a large sack of candy, nuts and fruit. Several visitors were 
present, among the number being Effie Lynn, of the Linlawn 
schools, and Trustee Charles Smith. The latter was highly 
pleased with what he saw and heard, and would gladly supply 
another teacher if a room was available. The teachers say 
these children are as easily controlled as those of the average 
country school. In the evening two Christmas trees, gay with 
pop-corn, and glitter and color and presents for all, made glad 
again the hearts of those homeless ones. 

The crowning event was the Christmas dinner, to which 
every one did justice. Nineteen turkeys were sacrificed, to 
say nothing of sweet potatoes, oyster dressing, cranberry sauce, 
pumpkin pie, etc. 

At present there are about one hundred and eighty-five 
children enrolled, and with two or three slightly indisposed, 
all enjoying good health. 


At Fairmount, Ind., Eleventh month 17th, a Missionary 
Sabbath was observed and interest increased in missionary 
work. Suitable exercises were given in the Sabbath-school. 
The pastor, Daisy Barr, preached a missionary sermon, and 
subscriptions amounting to $142.50 were given for mission 
work. At the evening service the Women’s Missionary Meet- 
ing had charge, and an interesting review was given of the 
year’s work in “Christus Redemptor.” 

Twelfth month rst, pledges amounting to $450 were received 
for evangelistic, church extension and missionary work, as 
planned by the Five Years’ Meeting. 

A new Organ has been recently placed in the meeting 
house, and Friends hymnals have been ordered. 

On the 20th, 21st and 22d Alexander M. Purdy attended 
Fairmount Quarterly Meeting. He also spent some time the 
following week in visiting the aged and infirm within our 


limits. His labors were appreciated and were a means of 
blessing. 

Considerable business was transacted by the Quarterly 
Meeting. 


The subject of installing a Department of Bible Study in 
Fairmount Academy the coming year was received very favor- 
ably, and a committee was appointed to investigate the subject 
and ascertain the feeling in this and adjacent Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings and see if sufficient encouragement was 
given, both in point of students and finance, to justify such 
an important step. 

The meeting was informed that Austice M. Harvey had 
been recorded as a minister by Oak Ridge Monthly Meeting. 

The Quarterly Meeting Temperance Committee secured the 
services of Charles E. Newlin, Indianapolis, who gave the 
temperance address Sabbath afternoon. The meeting was 
well attended. 

The clerk was instructed to write a letter to Senator G. W. 
Rouch, on behalf of the meeting, requesting him to use his 
influence toward retaining the Anti-Canteen Taw. 


MARRIED. 


Campsett-Du_ Bors.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Dell and Minnie Du Bois, Muscatine, Ia., Twelfth month 
25, 1907, Fred Campbell and Gertrude B. Du Bois. 


Kopr-Wricut.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Henry 
C. and Caroline M. Wright, Kokomo, Ind., Twelfth month 
14, 1907, Edwin Kopf, San Juan, Porto Rico, and Josephine 
Wright, Kokomo. 


DIED. 


AsrL.—In Merrick County, Neb., Twelfth month 17, 1907, 
William Abel, aged 81 years. He was an earnest and con- 
sistent member of the Society of Friends for over sixty-two 
years, serving as elder during the greater part of that time. 


HincumMan.—At the home of her daughter, wife of L. G. 
Quaintance, near Lynnville, Iowa, Eleventh month 20, 1907, 
Louisa (Cox) Hinchman, in her eighty-first year. She was 
born in Randolph County, Ind. Her last illness was very 
severe, but the grace of God was Sufficient. 


Lanper.—At his home in Greenfield, Ind., Eighth month 12, 
1907, Carl O. Lander, in his fortieth year. He was a member 
of Greenfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


The International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 

FIRST MONTH 19, 1908. 
JESUS AND HIS FIRST DISCIPLES. 
JOHN 1: 35-51. 

GOLDEN TExt.—We have found him, of 


whom Moses in the law, and the prophets 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth. John 1: 45. 


LESSON III. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEK. 


Second-day. Jesus and his first disciples. 
John 1: 35-42. 


Third-day. Philip and Nathaniel. John 
1: 438-51. 

Fourth-day. The second call. Matt. 4: 
18-25. 

Fifth-day. True discipleship. Luke 9: 
18-26. 

Sixth-day. Teaching the disciples. Matt. 
5: 13-20. 

"Seventh-day. Friends of Jesus. John 15: 

12-21. 

First-day Reward. Matt. 19: 23-30. 


Time.—Two days after the last lesson. 


Place—Bethany (Bethabara, A. V.) 
beyond the Jordan. Probably about 14 
miles south of the Sea of Galilee, and 
25 miles southeast of Nazareth. 


In this lesson instances are given of 
the results of the witness of John spoken 
of in verse 19. “Note that each one of 
the five disciples was individually dealt 
with.” It has been well said: “The 
finding of the one was not the finding 
of the other. For John and Andrew 
there was the talk with Jesus; . . . for 
Simon the heart-searching word . . . 
and his future read afar off. For Philip 
a peremptory command, and _ for 
Nathanael, a gracious courtesy, disarm- 
ing him of prejudice. Thus, there are 
those who seek Christ; those who are 
are brought by others to Christ; those 
whom Christ seeks for Himself; those 
who come without doubts, and those 
who come with doubts. Each soul must 
deal with Christ for himself; the living 
Lord reveals Himself to the individual 
heart and conscience by His Spirit and 
Word.” ‘Thus at the forefront of this 
Gospel, the evangelist strikes his keynote 
—the relationship between God and the 
individual human soul. 


35. “The next day.” “The morrow.” 
R. V. “Two of his disciples.” From 
verse 40 we learn that one was Andrew; 
the other is believed to be John. ‘The 
name of “the beloved disciple” is not 
mentioned in the Gospel, hence the pre- 
sumption that he wrote it. 

36. “Looking.” The word implies a 
steady gaze. “Behold the Lamb of 
God!” We should infer that these 
‘disciples had been present the day before. 
So far as known the Baptist and Christ 
did not meet again. 


37. “Followed Jesus.” ‘They seem to 
have done this of their own accord, 
impressed by his words and his gracious 
presence. 


38. “What seek ye?” Words doubt- 
less intended to open the way for further 
conversation; equivalent to our “can I 
do anything for you?” “Where abidest 
thou?” R.V. Where are you staying? 


acer hour.” Probably about 4 


40. This verse takes for granted that. 


Simon Peter was well known to the 
expected readers. 


41. “He findeth first his own brother 
Simon.” This means that Andrew found 
his brother Simon before John found his 
brother James. “We have found the 
Messiah.” R. V. Note the personal testi- 
mony: “We have found.” What others 
have been, and are still seeking, ‘“] have 
found !” 


42. “And he brought him to Jesus.” 
He was filled with the desire that his 
brother should share his blessing. 
“Thou art Simon the son of John; thou 
shalt be called Cephas” (which is, by 
interpretation, Peter). Amer. R. V. 
Cephas is an Aramaic word equivalent 
to the Greek word Petros, meaning a 
piece of rock. ‘The calling of Andrew 
and Peter and other disciples at this 
time is not to be confounded with the 
subsequent call to apostolic duty.” (Matt. 
4: 18-22.) 

43. In Philip we have an example of 
a direct call to an individual. Philip 
seems to have obeyed at once. He must 
be distinguished from “Philip the Evan- 
gelist.” Acts 6:5, etc. 


44. “Bethsaida.” The town on the 
west shore of the Sea of Galilee. Note 
that five of the disciples were from one 
town; they were well: acquainted with 
each other, knowing each other's weak- 
ness.and also each other’s strength. 

45. “Philip findeth.” Implying he 
sought him. “Nathanael.” As this name 
is not found in the other gospels, and as 
Bartholomew is not found in John, and 
is a patronymic as well, the names are 
thought to represent the same individual. 
“The Law.” The Pentateuch; “the 
prophets,” the second great division of 
the Jewish Scriptures. 


46. “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” How many have pre-con- 
ceived notions and are unwilling to 
recognize anything which does not 
accord with them? Cana was not far 
from Nazareth. “Come and see.” Try 
for yourself. Put this matter. to the test 


yourself. This is the supreme test of 
Christianity. Try it. Compare I John 
Et: 


47. Nathanael was willing to follow 
Philip and see for himself; he was 
open-minded, notwithstanding his feel- 
ings. “An Israelite indeed.” One who 
realizes the ideal of an Israelite. Psalms 
Bene), 

48. Nathanael was naturally surprised 
at the words of Jesus, and exclaims: 
“Rabbi, whence knowest thou me?” 
“When thou wast under the fig tree.” 
Fig trees have luxuriant foliage, and 
form a shady retreat from public view. 
They were common in gardens. Com- 
pare I Kings 4:25; Micah 4:4; Zec. 
3% 10. 

49. Nathanael was convinced by the 
words of Jesus, showing supernatural 
knowledge, that He was the Messiah; 
and at once, without further question, 
accepted Him as such. His doubts were 


removed and his former question 
answered. 
50-51. Jesus assures Nathanael that 


his faith will have greater confirmation 
in the future. He will understand that 
Jesus will be the means of communion 
between God and man. “Son of Man.” 
Except in Acts 7:56, this title is never 
applied to Jesus but by Himself. 


THE YOUNGEST. 


I wish that I could go to school, 
An’ have a double slate, 

An’ pencil, an’ a book, an’ rule. 
I just can hardly wait. 


I know my letters now as well 
As Ted or any one; 

I guess that I can learn to spell, 
An’ then won’t I have fun? 


I’ll know then what they’re talking ‘bout 
An’ don’t want me to know, 

If they do spell the words all out, 
An’ I'll just show ’em—so! 


They whisper now, an’ nod, an’ wink, 
An’ smile—O dear !—among 

Them all it’s pretty hard, I think, 
To be so awful young! 


One time my mother spelled a word, 
And Daddy shook his head. 

“T don’t believe It really heard 
Or noticed us,” he said. 


An’ she said, “Little P-I-T- 
C-H-E-R, you know,” 

An’ Daddy laughed, and looked at me, 
An’ said, “How she does grow!” 


I haven’t got so very far 

In knowing things, you see, 
But P-I-T-C-H-E-R 

Somehow, I think, means me! 
—Edna Kingsley Wallace, in 

Century.” 


ee a 


CLOUDED BRAIN. 
CLEARS UP ON CHANGE TO PROPER FOOD. 


Erne 


The brain cannot work with clearness 
and accuracy if the food taken is not 
fully digested, but is retained in the 
stomach to ferment and form poisonous 
gases, ete. A dull, clouded brain is 
likely to be the result. ; 

A Michigan lady relates her experi- 
ence in changing her food habits, and 
results are very interesting. . 

“A steady diet of rich, greasy foods, 
such as sausage, buckwheat cakes and 
so on, finally broke down a stomach and 
nerves that, by inheritance, were sound 
and strong, and medicine did no appar- 
ent good in the way of relief. 

“My brain was clouded and dull and 
I was suffering from a case of constipa- 
tion that defied all remedies used. 

“The ‘Road to Wellville, in some 
providential way, fell into my hands, 
and may heaven’s richest blessings fall 
on the man who was inspired to write 
iti 

“T followed the directions carefully, 
physical culture and all, using Grape- 
Nuts with sugar and cream, leaving 
meat, pastry and hot biscuit entirely out 
of my bill of fare. The result—I am in 
perfect health once more. 

“T never realize. I have nerves, and 
my stomach: and bowels are in fine 
condition. My brain is prefectiy clear 
and I am enjoying that state of health 
which God intended his creatures should 
enjoy, and which all might have, by 
giving proper attention to their food.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read. “The Road to 
Wellville,’ in packages. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH IQ, 1908. 


SONGS OF THE HEART. Il. HOW 
GOD SPEAKS TO MEN. 


PsauMs 19, 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Se ae t God spoke in dreams. Job 
: 1-16. 


Third-day. God spoke in visions. Rey. 1: 
Fourth-day. 


Acts 10:19, 20. 
Fifth-day. Paul heard a_ voice. 
9: 1-7. 


He speaks by His Spirit. 
Acts 


Sixth-day. Daniel heard through Gabriel, 
Dan. 8: 15-18. 


Seventh-day. 
Matt. 4: 23-25. 

“O God, I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee,” exclaimed the reverent astrono- 
mer, Kepler, when he discovered the law 
of the motions of the planets. Agassiz 
asserted that all just and thorough 
classification is but an interpretation of 
the thoughts of the Creator. Man 
created in the image of God was meant 
to know His mind, not in all things, but 
in those that concern his welfare and 
the attainment of that fellowship of 


God speaks through Jesus. 


FOUND A WAY 
TO BE CLEAR OF THE COFFEE TROUBLES. 


“Husband and myself both had the 
coffee habit and finally his stomach and 
kidneys got in such a bad condition that 
he was compelled to give up a good 
position that he had held for years. He 
was too sick to work. His skin was 
yellow, and I hardly think there was 
an organ in his body that was not 
affected. 

“T told him I felt sure his sickness 
was due to coffee, and after some dis- 
cussion he decided to give it up. 

“It was a struggle, because of the 
powerful habit. One day we heard about 
Postum and concluded to try it and 
then it was easy to leave off coffee. 

STIS fearful headaches grew less 
frequent, his complexion began to clear, 
kidneys grew: better until at last he was 
a new man altogether, as a result of 
leaving off coffee and taking up Postum. 
Then I began to drink it, too. 

“Although I was never as bad off as 
my husband, I was always very nervous 
and never at any time very strong, only 
weighing 95 pounds before I began to 
use Postum. Now I weigh 115 pounds 
and can do as much work as anyone 
my size, I think. 

“Many do not use Postum because 
they have not taken the trouble to make 
it right. I have successfully fooled a 
great many persons who have drunk 
it at my table. They would remark, 
You must buy a high grade of coffee.’ 
One young man who clerked in a gro- 
cery store was very enthusiastic about 
my ‘coffee.’ When I told him what it 
was he said, ‘Why, I’ve sold Postum 
for four years, but I had no idea it 
was like this. Think I’ll drink Postum 
hereafter.’ ” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 


service and knowledge that will be to 
God’s glory. It is inconceivable that 
an intelligent Creator could be honored 
by the ignorance of His creatures; that 
Supreme Wisdom could be glorified by 
unknowing blindness. So we see that 
God has never left Himself without 
witnesses—the mute eloquence of the 
heavens, the world-encircling, pervading 
sun, the greater glory of the moon and 
stars—all these bespeak His providence 
and His unfailing love. 

As men have mused on these they 
have found Him who thus speaks ready 
for a more intimate communication of 
His love and will. Here and there in 
the days of old were those who in vision 
or dream, in the burning bush or the 
still, small voice, received a message for 
themselves or for the race; how many 
unrecorded ones we do not know, but 
we have this for our present assurance— 
that He who in those days spoke where 
He found a man or woman who was 
sensitive to His mode of approach has 
now spoken openly to all the world in 
His Son. The record stands unimpeach- 
able and intelligible to all who read and 
to all who see the results of faith in 
Him who is a Saviour from sin. 

But not alone in the history written 
in the Gospels nor in the observed facts 
of others’ lives does He speak. ‘The 
source of thought and action in our 
own lives is one that works either for 
good or for evil, and whose grace 
abounds to a life fruitful in good works, 
we know by its fruits that its springs 
are in the indwelling Spirit—the power 
that makes for righteousness. But to 
those who love Him there is more than 
merely the demonstration of effect fol- 
lowing cause. Spirit bears witness to 
spirit no less truly and sensibly than 
intelligence answers to intelligence. The 
barriers of the flesh are often spoken of, 
and we need not attempt to dismiss 
them with a word; but we may well 
assure ourselves that a will to know can 
overcome much that seems to hinder, and 
that, as in the days of old, when the 
word of God is rare because there is no 
open vision, it is not because God is not 
with man to be seen of him, but because 
man’s heart is not with God to be 
informed of Him. 


NOTICE. 


The next meeting of the Friends 
Educational Association will be held at 
140 N, Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
on Seventh-day, First month 11, 1908, 
at 2.30 P. M. All interested are in- 
vited to attend. 


PROGRAM. 


“New Ideals of Intellectual Discipline 
and Culture,’ by Frank P. Graves, Pro- 
fessor of History and Philosophy of 
Education in Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A general discussion will follow. 


BertHa E. Jones, Sec’y, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Telephone messages are already trans- 
mitted more than two hundred miles 
without wire. ‘The American Minister 
to Denmark has been investigating the 
process and reports that the inventor 
hopes to communicate with America by 
the way of Ireland by telephone in 
February next. 


[First month 


PIMPLES STOPPED IN 5 DAYS. 


EVERY POSSIBLE SKIN ERUPTION CURED IN 
MARVELOUSLY QUICK TIME BY THE 
NEW CALCIUM TREATMENT. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE TO-DAY. 


Boils have been cured in three days, 
and some of the worst cases of skin 
diseases have been cured in a week by 
the wonderful action of Stuart’s Calcium 
Waters. ‘These wafers contain as their 
main ingredient the most thorough, quick 
and effective blood cleanser known, cal- 
cium sulphide. 

Most treatments for the blood and for 
skin eruptions are miserably slow in 
their results, and besides, many of them 
are poisonous. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
contain no poison or drug of any kind; 
they are absolutely harmless, and yet do 
work which cannot fail to surprise you. 
They are the most powerful blood puri- 
fier and skin clearer ever discovered, and 
they never derange the system. 

No matter what you suffer from, 
pimples, blackheads, acne, red_ rash, 
spots, blotches, rash, tetter or any other 
skin eruption, you can get rid of them 
long before other treatments can even 
begin to show results. 

Don’t go around with a humilating, 
disgusting mass of pimples and black- 
heads on your face. A face covered 
over with these disgusting things makes 
people turn away from you and breeds 
failure in your life work. Stop it. Read 
what an Iowa man said when he woke 
up one morning and found he had a new 
ace: 

“By George, I never saw anything like 
it. There I’ve been for three years try- 
ing to get rid of pimples and black- 
heads, and guess I used everything under 
the sun. I used your Calcium Wafers 
for just seven days. This morning every 
blessed pimple is gone and I can’t find 
a blackhead. I could write you a volume 
of thanks, I am so grateful to you.” 

You can depend upon this treatment 
being a never-failing cure. 

Just send us your name and address 
in full to-day, and we will send you a 
trial package of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
free to test. After you have tried the 
sample and been convinced that all we 
say is true, you will go to your nearest 
druggist and get a 50-cent box and be 
cured of your facial trouble. They are in 
tablet form, and no trouble whatever 
to take. You go about your work as 
usual, and there you are—cured and 
happy. 

Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail 
a sample package free. Address F. A. 
Rise Co., 175 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 

ich, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Es et ca 

We particular! invite the attention of the readers et 
‘The American Br to this eolumn. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 6c. per Uno each ineertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


A YOUNG MAN to be in Washington, D. O. 
for a few months, beginning February, would 
like a room, with or without board, with a 
ona. of Friends. Address X, care AMERICAN 

'RIEND. 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 


4 Oslifornia. 
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POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1908 


Containing dates of holding the 


Yearly and Quarterly Meetings 
in the 
United States and Canada 
Statistics, Etc. 


PRICE TEN CENTS 
Postage stamps received 


Friends’ Book and Tract Committee 
51 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Just the Best Typewriter 


that money can buy. 


THE 
REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter 
Company 
110 South 9th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal en Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


GOOD PRINTING 


UR next order for printing, if placed 

with The Biddle Press, will be done 

promptly, in the best manner possible, 
and at a reasonable price. We are always glad 
to advise with our customers, to aid them with 
suggestions and to give any help in our power. 
Samples will be shown, when requested, by 
mail if at a distance, or if nearby, a represen- 
tative will call. Our plant is equipped to 
handle the largest as well as the smaller orders 
Everything is welcome here. 


THE BIDDLE PRBSS 
1010 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Edw. T. Biddle, Pres. T. L. Engle, Se’y 


RIGHT PRICES 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $75,429,478.34 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders . . - §,037,440.73 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock . “ . 


. 5 . ° fs 7,505,533.56 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perpetual. 


. . 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, A8- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst, Trust Offieer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


UREBUTS STORY “te BIBLE 
<r FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL For its Simplicity of Language 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 

Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 

IN valuable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 

directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 

ye —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable to all. Mr. Marios 
pu!” Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso’'n—Best thing of the kind. 


The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story Ina simplified narrative 


Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
i Price Only $1.50. 


illustrations, 8 in colors. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


FARM MORTGAGES 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cas- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed stsven 


aed Pyemeaiagecege et od core 
‘lats, Open Woven Cane, Close 4 
Woven Oane and Rushes con- Decorations 
stantly on #@ at the Old Stand. 
Ne ras perk re ch bean ee Window Shades Made to Order 
h into chair seats. igh 
ioc pelea: 902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


je WZ 


ay 
RHEL: 
\ 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 32-78 D 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns 
and material. 

Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Cotton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order. Rag Oarpet and Aprons. 


EMMA E. FRANCIS 
announces that she is prepared to do her 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


ina Private Studio at 


4931 Germantown Ave., Germantown 


and invites inspection of work and prices 
| Bell Telephone, Gtn. 1710. 
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1908 - PREMIUMS - 1908 
The Quaker, * 3% ume 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


(ix leader this year is one of the most charming 
and instructive books yet written concerning 
“The Quaker.” It has already passed through 

two editions, yet many Friends’ libraries are without 
a copy. We have secured a special rate from the 
publishers, and are determined to place it within the 
reach of every subscriber. We prefer to let others 


describe the book. 


‘‘The author treats the subject with the awe due to its historical 
importance, but also with the twentieth century breadth of vision and 
with gleams of humor that are irresistible. The volume is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. The cover design, in orthodox gray, is suggestive 
of the contents, and the text is profusely illustrated with quaint repro- 
ductions of the old fashions and with photographs of Quaker beauties of 
the olden time.’’—'‘ The Times,’’ New York City. 


‘*Too much praise can hardly be given to the costume in which (the) 
Quaker appears ; its silurian gray boards and mouse-colored calf make it 
a delight to sight and touch, and its garb is in accord with the scholarly 
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Events and Comments. 


The production of gold in the United : 


States fell off $4,753,401 in 1907, as 
compared with the amount produced the 
previous year. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared unconstitutional the 


SOME HARD KNOCKS. 
WOMAN GETS RID OF “COFFEE HEART.” 


The injurious action of coffee on the 
heart of many persons is well known by 
physicians to be caused by caffeine. This 
is the drug found by chemists in coffee 
and tea. 

A woman suffered a long time with 
severe heart trouble and finally her doc- 
tor told her she must give up coffee, 
as that was the principal cause of the 
trouble. She writes: 

“My heart was so weak it could not 
do its work properly. My husband 
would sometimes have to carry me from 
the table, and it would seem that I would 
never breathe again. 

“The doctor told me that coffee was 
causing the weakness of my heart. He 
said I must stop it, but it seemed I could 
not give it up until I was down in bed 
with nervous prostration. 

“For eleven weeks I lay there and 
suffered. Finally husband brought home 
some Postum and I quit coffee and 
started new and right. Slowly I got 
well. Now I do not have any head- 
aches, nor those spells with weak heart. 
We know it is Postum that helped me. 
The doctor said the other day, ‘I never 
I used to weigh 92 pounds and now I 
thought you would be what you are,’ 
weigh 158. 

“Postum has doné much for me and I 
would not go back to coffee again for 
any money, for I believe it would kill 
me if I kept at it. Postum must be 
well boiled like the directions on package 
say, then it has a rich flavor and with 
cream is fine.” Name given by the 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” found in pack- 
ages. “There’s a Reason.” 


‘ 


employer’s liability law making railroads 
and other common carriers liable for 
damages for death or injury to em- 
ployees in accidents due to the negli- 
gence of fellow-servants or to inaffective 
appliances. 


The Chicago Tribune and other news- 
papers of the country have, for some 
years, been compiling statistics concern- 
ing the number of lynchings in the 
United States. It is gratifying to know 
that the record for 1907 is somewhat 
below the average. Sixty-six cases were 
reported, sixty-three of the victims being 
negroes, and three whites. Mfssissippi 
has the doubtful distinction of heading 
the list with thirteen, seconded by Ala- 
bama and Louisiana with eleven each. 


Several prominent men and women 
who are deeply interested in the Inter- 
national Lessons met at the home of 
W. N. Hartshorn, in Boston, the second 
and third inst., and discussed. various 
problems which are now presenting 
themselves relative to the best lessons 
for Bible-school study. They were 
unanimous in the opinion that a system 
of uniform lessons should be continued, 
but that graded lessons should be pre- 
pared covering the entire range of Bible- 
school work. ‘They appointed a com- 
mittee to bring the matter before the 
next International Convention, which 
will convene at Louisville. 


It has seemed good to a number of 
the tobacco growers of Kentucky to 
associate themselves together in order 
to compel their neighbors to cease 
accepting the Tobacco Trust as a pur- 
chaser. Following the evil precedent of 
the Ku Klux Klan, they have turned 
themselves into night-raiders, and by 
violence and fire, have attempted to 
enforce their views of political economy 
and commercial expediency. They have 
made it extremely unpleasant for those 
who disagreed with them and have 
lowered the good name of Kentucky 
throughout the world. It so happened 
that among the stored tobacco burned 
by these night-raiders was some belong- 
ing to the Italian Government, which 
has appealed, through its ambassador, 
for protection and redress. Kentucky 
has a new governor—the first Republi- 
can chosen to that office for some time— 
and he has recognized the duty and 
opportunity and promises to use the 
whole power of the State for the pre- 
vention and punishment of these lawless 
raids. The problem is a difficult one, for 
the farmers are convinced that they have 
a just grievance; they are well organized 
and their numbers run up into the tens 
of thousands. ‘Their plan is to hold 
back the new crop until the old is dis- 
posed of—at the price they approve. 
The raiders are, no doubt, a small 
minority, though they seem to have the 
sympathy of the organizations. Governor 
Wilson recognizes the right of the far- 
mers to sell or not to sell, as they choose, 
and to organize for moral suasion. But 
he says: “I am not going to tolerate 
this condition of affairs a moment longer 
than is necessary to apprehend the men 
who are placing a blot on the fair name 
of Kentucky.” 


_to prove it. 


DO YOU ENJOY YOUR MEALS? 
ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
0 CONSIDER IN THE SEARCH FOR 
HAPPINESS AND HEALTH. 


The burning question to you is, “Are 
you getting out of life all the pleasure 
and the health yov are entitled to?” 
If not, why not? 

No matter whether every organ and 
member of your body is in a sound 
state of health and strength, if your 
stomach is in any way disordered, you 
are not going to be “yourself.” You 
are going to be a worried, out-of-sorts, 
nervous or sullen individual, whose ac- 
tions will reflect your condition inside, 
and people will naturally avoid you. 

The world wants to smile and be 
cheerful, and unless you are cheerful 
and smile, at least, occasionally, you 
will have few friends, fewer opportuni- 
ties, no success, and you will go down 
in defeat—defeated by dyspepsia and a 
bad stomach. 

A good and thorough digestion has 
a quick, wonderful reaction upon the 
brain. You must have noticed it many 
times, for the brain and stomach are 
as intimately connected as a needle and 
its thread, one can hardly be used to 
advantage without the other. lf your 
stomach is slow and lazy in digesting 
your food, it will produce at once a 
slow, lazy and cloudy influence upon 
your brain. Mark it! If your stomach 
has absolutely quit work, and fermenta- 
tion is poisoning your vitals as a result, 
surely your brain is going to be sluggish 
and correspondingly depressed. No one 
need tell you that. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the 
relief and the cure. Why? Because, 
as all stomach troubles. arise from 
indigestion and because one ingredient 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is able to 
thoroughly and completely digest 3,000 
grains of any kind of food, doesn’t it 
stand to reason that these little Dyspep- 
sia Tablets are going to digest all the 
food and whatever food you put into 
your stomach? Science nowadays can 
digest food without having to use the 
stomach for it. And Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are the result of this scientific 
discovery. They digest and digest thor- 
oughly and well, anything and every- 
thing you eat. 

So, if your stomach refuses to work 
or can’t work, and you suffer from 
eructations, bloat, brash, fermentation, 
biliousness, sour stomach, heartburn, 
irritation, indigestion, or dyspepsia of 
whatever form, just take one or two 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and see 
the difference. It doesn’t cost you much 
Then you can eat all you 
want, what you want, whenever you 
want, if you use these tablets, and you, 
can look the whole world in the face 
with a beaming eye and you will have a 
cheerful spirit, a pleasant face, a vig- 
orous body and a clear mind and 
memory and everything will look and 
taste delicious to you. That's life. 

Get a package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets at any drug store on earth for 
50 cents a package. 

Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail 
a sample package free. Address F. A. 
at Co., 150 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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WHEN IS A PERSON SAVED? 


I have been trying, lo these many years—four- 
teen, to be exact—to carry my readers back to the 
New Testament for their religious views and back to 
Christ for their inspiration. And I have many times 
in this period endeavored to make the New Testa- 
ment idea, or teaching, of salvation clear. I have 
dwelt on it perhaps overmuch, but to me it is the 
center of everything in Christianity, and therefore 
I feel bound to keep talking about it. A man who 
is astray in his faith about salvation from sin is rad- 
ically astray, and the man who is sound in his faith 
here cannot be very unsound anywhere. 

It is perfectly plain, both from the Gospel and 
from the unescapable facts of life as well, that 
nobody enters the kingdom of God by the mere act of 
physical birth. There is a great “saying” of Christ 
that those who would enter the Kingdom of God 
must become like a little child, but He nowhere and 
never says that the act of birth makes one a member 
of that Kingdom. In fact, He says quite the oppo- 
site, namely, that one must experience a birth from 
above—a divine begetting, a re-creation—to enter 
the Kingdom of God. 

The facts of life say the same thing. The child 
is born with instincts and passions which are decid- 
edly selfish. If these native instincts came full into 
play in an individual, and were unrelieved by any 
spiritualizing influences, he would grow into a mon- 
ster. If he is to be saved from himself, saved from 
his selfishness, saved from his sins, he must find a 
new center. He begins to find this new center 
through the love of mother and father and others 
who love him. He learns in some little measure to 
surrender his native instincts, his primitive passions, 
his self-seeking, through the spiritualizing influences 
of human love. He learns to love, because others 
first love him. Without some such steps as that 
nobody would be ready for the real crisis-step by 
which one passes “the great divide.” This crisis- 
step is the recognition and acceptance of the gift of 
God, the grace of God, the love of God, the sacri- 
fice of God, in Jesus Christ. I do not see how any- 
body can be truly saved—. e., swung over to a new 
center of life, and filled with passion for God and 


for God’s work—who has not looked on Christ as 
the son of God, the revealer of God. It is like try- 
ing to raise flowers without a sun, to try to get a pas- 
sion for God kindled within a sinful and selfish man 
without any revelation of God in a Face which we 
can recognize. Jesus Christ is the divine Face which 
we can recognize. In Him God’s love, God’s grace, 
is vocal, visible and appealing. 

To feel its appeal, to see the Heart of God in 
Christ, to find in Him the tabernacling of God 
among us, the showing of His love, even to cruci- 
fixion, and to respond, is the saving act of faith. 
That, I say, is the crisis-step. To swing over from 
a life of sin and selfishness to a life of love and self- 
surrender under the compulsion of God’s love m 
Christ is to be saved. 

It is not, however, a momentary act, over and done 
with on a particular date—a magic experience to 
which one ever after can refer as a sort of Rubicon 
date, which stands all alone in our spritual biog- 
raphy. To be saved, means to be living a certain 
kind of life now ; and that “cértain kind of life” is— 
a Christ-like life. For myself, I am not afraid of 
Paul’s way of saying it, which is that “Christ is 
formed in us,” or “revealed in us,” or, when he .is 
very bold, he even dares to say, “Grow up into Him 
in all things, even Christ, till we attain to a full-grown 
man, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ ;’’ but to be cautious, as becomes one who is 
no apostle, I would say that to be saved means to be 
living in the spirit of Christ. It means to have love 
in the soul instead of hate, sweetness instead of bit- 
terness, passion for righteousness and holiness in- 
stead of sin, forgiveness instead of grudge, an atti- 
tude of mercy and tenderness instead of an attitude 
of judging. In short, it means a new nature, a new 
man, which is “renewed after the image of Him that 
ereated him.” 

The man who lives on as though the love and sac- 
rifice of Christ made no difference to him is not 
saved. The man who has had the fires of sin put out 
in him, and who is flowering with the fruits of the 
spirit through his faith and vision of Christ is saved. 

R. M. J. 
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THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. 

Boys and girls are not little men and women. 
They are children, full of childish thoughts and 
feelings, not adults at all. They are incomplete 
persons, full of possibilities which may, in the course 
of time, become mature and, God-like characters, 
but in childhood possibilities are undeveloped. In 
the words of another, the child is simply “a candidate 
for humanity,” and is no more a “grown up” in 
miniature than a bud or a blossom is miniature fruit. 
Children are children, and we must know and 
sympathize with them as such, if we wish to help 
them, and guide them to better things. 

Child study, of which we have heard so much the 
last few years and of which most of us know so little, 
has thrown much light upon this marvelous period 
which all of us pass through and none of us under- 
stands. Through this study, we are just beginning to 
appreciate childhood, to understand in a measure 
the Genesis of the book of life. And we are finding, 
with other things, that childhood has a religion, not 
exactly the same as that of adults, but none the less 
real and significant. ‘When I was a child,” says 
the Apostle Paul, “I spoke as a child, I felt as a 
child, I thought as a child,” and, as he implies, he 
was religious after a childish fashion. 

Failure to grasp this truth has wrought havoe in 
many lives. On the one hand there are those who 
ignore and discourage the tender beginnings of 
spiritual life in children, while, on the other hand, 
there are those who confound these beginnings with 
adult experience and attempt to force children into 
the same forms of worship and spiritual exercise 
which minister to older people. Both attitudes bring 
unhappy results, since they are false to child nature 
and hinder its development. Nevertheless, the possi- 
bilities for large results from intelligent, sympathetic 
effort are seldom greater than they are in this field of 
Christian endeavor, and many are giving much time 
to it. 

We have much to learn, especially about the details 
of application, but a few general principles seem 
clear. The religion of a child is largely the reflection 
of the faith of its elders. Even without formal 
instruction, the logical conclusions of their lives find 
expression in his creed. We are told of a small boy 
who thought God was far away at meeting because 
people there prayed in a loud voice, while at home, 
where God was talked to in a quiet way, he thought 
Him very near. No one told him so, but he took it 
for granted from their acts. And who has not felt, 
as a child, that his people were the chosen people, 


and his church the church, not because he was told 
so, but because he grew up with those whose daily 
life would warrant such a conclusion? At no time 
in life does consistency between practice and precept 
mean more than it does in childhood. 

Then again, truth for children must be incarnate. 
Living men and women appeal to them, not sermons 
and definitions. If mother’s law and God’s law 
are the same, it has a force; otherwise, it is too far 
away to be heeded. Heroes, past and- present, fire 
their imagination, and the stories of the old Testa- 
ment are full of interest. The best thing on earth 
for a child is a close friend who is worthy of the 
trust. If this friend be a wise Christian, the child 
is as safe, religiously and morally, as a child can be 
in this world. Devotion, love for self-sacrifice, a 
passion for conformity and kindred emotions are 
potent in the religion of childhood, and if wisely 
directed, minister to spiritual life. 


WILLIAM PENN, THE FOUNDER.* 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


I have certain ancestral claims to interest in the 
landing at the mouth of Chester Creek, in 1682, 
but I must acknowledge a deeper interest from the 
fact that the full significance of the event in a 
political way has never been properly told. It is 
quite possible that our American institutions have 
drawn more from the principles brought over in the 
“Welcome” than from the intellectual freightage of 
any other ship; that of all the colonial founders, 
William Penn saw more truly than any other the 
line on which the future would develop; that himself 
and his co-laborers builded more wisely than any 
others when they reared a State devoted to democracy, 
liberty and peace. 

It was with them no denominational question, 
nor shall it be to-day. “I would found a free colony 
for all mankind that shall come hither,” Penn 
declared, and while the early settlers, both British 
and German, were men of kindred spirit and 
impulses, the very basis of their union, peace and 
justice with all, and equal rights without regard to 
religious’ affiliation, inevitably drew vast numbers 
of all sorts, so that the Quaker majority disappeared 
in a score of years, and before the Revolution the 
province might more truthfully be said to have been 
German or Scotch-Irish Presbyterian in its pre- 
vailing tendencies than Quaker. i 

Yet, through it all, the basis laid down by Penn 
stood, and when, in 1780 to 1790, this band of 
scattered States was gathering itself into a nation 
and painfully picking up the threads of principle, 
political and social, with which it would weave its 
permanent fabric, it found them not in the dogma- 


*Abstract of an address delivered at Chester, Pa., on the 
225th anniversary of his landing, Tenth month 28, 1907. fh 
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tism of Massachusetts or the aristocracy of Virginia, 
but in the civil and religious liberty of Pennsylvania. 

When later the Nation recovered from _ its 
debauch of Indian atrocities and encroachment upon 
weaker nations, it saw the way in the success of the 
policy of justice practiced for threescore years in 
the eastern end of this provincee—making it a little 
oasis in the dreary history of blood and aggression 
which told the story in New England, New York 
and the South and accompanied the frontiers as they 
were pushed forward to the Mississippi and beyond. 

And if the signs of the times, as represented by 
the Hague Congress and the universal demand for 
peaceful methods of arbitration coming up from the 
boards of trade and the labor organizations of all 
countries, mean anything, they indicate that our 
forefathers had a glimpse of a principle in which 
they had sufficient faith to abide, for a long time 
deemed utopian, but now within sight of adoption. 

All these were worked out in England by Penn 
and his many unknown advisers and were brought 
to shore here, at Chester, when he called together his 
first legislative body, in the early winter of 1682. 

He could not extinguish denominational rancor. 
Men looked on religious doctrine and belief more 
seriously than now. It was critical and all-com- 
pelling. Government was a brand of religion, the 
Bible was the standard, and each man’s interpreta- 
tion of the Bible was sacred. So said the zealous 
religionists of the day. So said some of the Friends 
themselves: “Did we not come over here to create a 
Quaker preserve whence all error should be excluded 
and a truly righteous commonwealth established ? 
Why should we on equal terms admit all others to 
citizenship with ourselves, who have won a little 
corner of wilderness where we can work out our 
destiny in our own way ?” 

The argument was plausible, and other colonies 
had not been able to resist it. But Penn said, “We 
should look selfish and do that which we have cried 
out against others for, namely, letting nobody touch 
government but. those of their own way,” and the 
narrow sectarianism disappeared. 

The problems of the relation of church to State 
are not yet all worked out. How to give the children 
of the country the religious education they should 
have without violating the consciences of any, how 
to secure the Biblical knowledge in our country 
necessary to appreciate our standard literature and 
maintain our institutions, permeated, often insensi- 
bly, by Christian ideas and standards, how, in short, 
to prevent a break with the past which will destroy 
the fruits of our old endeavors and the continuity of 
history, this is still our problem. 

But no sane man thinks it lies in a State religion 
or sectarian test. When Penn sailed up the Dela- 
ware, the beginning of the end of ecclesiasticism in 
politics began, and when he pledged himself and his 
heirs to maintain “inviolably forever” (to use his own 
words), the foremost clause of his charter granting 
religious liberty to all, it was the legislative enact- 


ment which, a century later, had ceased to be an | 


experiment and was imperishably chiseled into the 
National Constitution. 

Liberty always means conservatism. It is the 
absolute monarchy which has to fear revolution. 
The free government moves quietly forward to the 
accomplishment of its ends, for progress is the nor- 
mal condition of humanity, and the strain to prevent 
it, to keep things fixed, is the danger of every sta- 
tionary system. The free government feels the gusts 
of public opinion, bends before them, and rises 
superior to them, holding fast to the good that is 
nearly always in them, but quietly detecting and 
refusing the evanescent or injurious. 

You find in the early government of Pennsyl- 
vania a certain sanity which was the logical con- 
comitant of liberty. Her paper money before the 
Revolution never depreciated, and this, I believe, 
could be said of no other colony. She had no witch- 
craft erazes. The one trial, held before William 
Penn himself, in 1683, here in Chester, when the 
usual charges of injuring children and bewitching 
cattle were brought against an unfortunate woman, 
simply resulted in a verdict of guilty of the common 
fame of being a witch, but not guilty as indicated. 
Hier friends took charge of her, and no new cases 
developed. It was in the next decade that they were 
slaughtering them with horrid cruelties in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Free institutions brought free thought, and free 
thought is the only atmosphere in which science can 
flourish. It is no accident that about Revolutionary 
times a company of scientists, unrivaled elsewhere 
in America, and perhaps in Europe, sprang up in 
Philadelphia. The botanists, Bartram and Marshall, 
the astronomer, Rittenhouse, the ornithologists, 
Audubon and Nuttall, a host of distinguished physi- 
cians, and, above all, the versatile Franklin, found 
a congenial home in the uncramped atmosphere of a 
liberal democracy. 

Freedom and peace brought also unequaled 
material prosperity. The natives of the ravaged 
Rhine Valley, the battle ground of Europe, the 
hardly-used tenants of Ulster, whose Presbyterianism 
was attacked, heard of a land where war was 
unknown and religion was secure, and came in 
unprecedented numbers. 

Though the last to be founded, it grew the most 
rapidly, and at the time of the Revolution, shared, 
with Massachusetts and Virginia, the leading place 
in prosperity and wealth. Its chief city was the 
largest, best governed and most progressive in the 
colonies. This, Andrew Hamilton, the great lawyer 
of the province, said, in 1737, they owed not pri- 
marily to their fertile lands or great rivers extending 
into the country, or any other material thing, but to 
“the constitution of William Penn.” 

The other principle which Penn tried to engraft 
on his experimental commonwealth was peace. We 
now see that there were at that time unsurmountable 
difficulties in the way of a permanent adoption of 
peace by any one nation, and yet, perhaps, it did 
not seem to Penn more impossible than liberty. A 
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necessary element to success must inevitably be 
justice. It could not be expected that nations or 
neighbors would be peaceful if aggression were made 
on their rights, real or supposed. So Penn did more 
than buy the Indian lands. He bought thenr of all 
claimants. He paid what was, in their minds, a 
liberal price. He did not cheat them with false 
maps or deceptive compass bearings or weights and 
measures that lied. He kept, as much as he could, 
fire water from them. When they got home and 
thought the matter over, they had only friendly 
feelings, and so, till new forces came into power and 
new methods were used, there were no wars. 

He meant, also, to deal justly with foreign 
powers, but England would fight and her colonies 
had no control, and demands for troops against 
Canada made endless trouble, and the policy ulti- 
mately broke down, through the operation of forces 
outside the reach of the province. All it could do 
was to adopt the advice of Paul, “‘If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men,” 
which is no slight guarantee of peace. 

Few men will attack an inoffensive man, add 
few nations will attack a nation which is known 
never to do an unjust deed or give any cause of 
offense. 

The position of Penn and his friends was some- 
thing like this—‘‘We will act justly, even generously, 
with all, red men and white men alike. We will 
never be an aggressor. If attacked, therefore, we 
will always be in the right. We will not yield one 
iota of our rights willingly, but will defend them by 
all means which in themselves are right. We cannot 
fight, for we believe that fighting itself is immoral, 
and we will not do wrong, even for a righteous cause. 
If there is no other alternative, we can suffer as we 
have shown our capacity to suffer in England, and 
conquered by suffering.’ 

It was, as you will see, a doubtful experiment, 
whose success was dependent om conditions not likely 
to arise, and yet it pointed the way to the future. 
It gave the most potential lesson in the world’s 
history of the possibilities of applied Christianity as 
shown in a policy of justice and moral resistance. 

For it is a mistake to call these early settlers of 
Pennsylvania non-resistants. Perhaps some of their 
successors have thus misread history. They were, 
in their way, great fighters. The most of them had 
been in English jails, from which escape was easy 
by some little compromise. But the cause of freedom 
and conscience was at stake and they would not yield. 
They could not be conquered, and they won for 
England the toleration act of 1688, the first definite 
step in the long struggle for religious liberty. No 
resistance could have been more efficient. It brought 
results with unerring certainty. There were martyrs 
to the cause, but far fewer than in armed revolution. 
Everything gained was held, and even in the element 
of time it is probable that nothing was lost. 

Their argument was that the moral law was 
transcendent to all decrees of kings and legislatures 
and to all supposed exigencies of circumstances. 
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No conditions permitted its annulment. 
sities were so great as to justify its abrogation. It 
was the all-wise Creator’s law upon which all right 
human conduct must be based. It could not always 
be accurately determined, but when known, it was 
imperative, and so to fight evil with evil was, in the 
long run, only to postpone the victory of truth and 
to pile up trouble for the future. Fight, fight con- 
tinuously and without flinching, but do not play into 
the hands of iniquity by substituting one form for 
another—this was the influence and example of 
William Penn. 

Liberty and peace, these were the two elements 
of the holy experiment. There was not room in 
Europe, for system there was set and prejudices 
would not yield. But with all the enthusiasm of his 
Cavalier nature, Penn saw the ideal commonwealth 
growing up in these woods. He was to have bitter 
disappointments; his colonists were to be ungrateful, 
non-appreciative of their great opportunities, hag- 
gling over little matters of property, led by dema- 
gogues into unreasonable demands; he himself was 
to lose his splendid patrimony in the enterprise and 
go to.a debtors’ jail; disease was to wreck his great 
intellect; the wife of his youth, to whom he was 
romantically attached, was to be taken from him; 
his children were to be bitter disappointments; but 
he could not foresee these blows of fortune and noné 
can blame him if, on this bright October day, as he 
landed at Chester, he felt all the exultation of his 
seemingly unlimited opportunities. 

Proprietor and legislator by the charter of the 
crown, he would use his great powers not for 
aggrandizement or personal ‘glory or a hereditary 
pre-eminence, but he says, “I put the power in the 
people,” and he saw, perhaps, with his far-seeing 
vision, a commonwealth where idealism should 
become a reality. His enthusiasm did not see the 
slow growth and the many setbacks. 

The material prosperity has been, doubtless, 
beyond his wildest dreams. To him this would have 
been valuable only as making happy homes and 
beneficent institutions. The material would never 
have dominated the spritual. But if in his forelook 
the magnitude of the wealth of his colony would 
have staggered him, still more would he have felt 
keenly any stain upon its standards of morals and 
character. 

Righteousness, piety, beneficence, these were the 
fruits for which the growth of riches was worth 
while and without which liberty itself would be no: 
blessing. 

“William Penn is offered great things,” writes 
James Claypoole, “£6,000 for a monopoly in trade, 
which he refused. I believe, truly, he does aim more 
at justice and righteousness and spreading the truth 
than at his own particular gain.” 

It is still true, as the old Grecian. declared, that 
“Virtue does not come from wealth, but wealth and 
every other good thing comes from virtue. a 

Plato wrote his “Republic,” Thomas More his 
“Utopia,” and John Locke his “Fundamental Consti- 
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tution,” building up in theory an ideal commonwealth. 
The last one was tried in praetice and proved a 
failure. William Penn had the opportunity and the 
wisdom, a combination which comes to scarcely one 
man in a millennium, to rear in his study a theory 
of government on the broadest principles of right 
and justice and to set it to work in a vast territory 
with friendly neighbors and a sympathetic popula- 
tion. These principles, by their inherent vitality, 
went far beyond the bounds of his commonwealth, 
and a great nation found in them the best expression 
of its aspirations and needs, and we are living on 
them-to-day. Shall we defile what came to us clean ? 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE QUAKER POET AND SLAVERY. 


BY ANNA MAY PEMBERTON DE COU. 


Quaker that he was, he had an inborn love of 
freedom and a hatred of oppression of every kind. 
There is no truer hero than the one who, in the 
beginning of an unpopular agitation, sinks himself 
and his hopes in a righteous cause. Whittier was 
called the poet-laureate of the Liberty movement. 
Who can estimate the value in American history of 
the sweet singer of freedom, who gave up all other 
_ hopes that he might sing for the slave? He was, 
indeed, true to the cause when such service was 
hard. And while he was a reformer and an active 
force in the cause, he was ever gentle in spirit and 
never forgot that “God is love.” 

Whittier set forth his views in the newspapers, 
and wielded an influence over men of national 
repute. He was a political reformer. There was a 


time when he had promise of political preferment, | 


and there was every reason to believe that he would 
be successful. He gave up his political ambitions 
that he might sing for the slave, and took his place 
among the despised and persecuted band of abolition- 
ists. Later, it was discovered that he had real lit- 
erary talent and ability, and he might have arisen 
quickly to prominence in the literary world, but he 
gave that up also that he might champion the unpop- 
ular cause of the oppressed. He had heard the 
clanking of the chains of slavery, and louder than 
the call to a place of honor in the nation and the 
literary world spoke the voice of freedom for the 
oppressed black people of his country. 

Whittier believed in the Inward Light in the soul 
as Friends taught, and he felt that the high purpose 
that was stirring in him was inspired by the Divine 
Master, who was calling him to speak for those that 
could not speak for themselves. 

It seemed as though his voice was the one for 
whom the people had been waiting. His songs sent 
a thrill of inspiration throughout the North and 
quickened the anti-slavery sentiment in different 
parts. The abolitionists were fired with new zeal, 
and took up the work with an earnestness unknown 


before. 


In 1838, he sent forth his “Justice and Expedi- 
ency’—setting forth, in no weak way, the wrongs 
of slavery, and appealing strongly to the national 
conscience. He published it at his own expense, but 
Lewis Taffan later ordered 5,000 extra copies 
printed. We learn something of the opposition that 
abolitionists had to contend with’ in the treatment 
of Dr. Reuben Crandall, Washington, who was 
arrested for lending Whittier’s pamphlet and thrown 
into the old city prison, where he contracted con- 
sumption and died later from its effects. Whittier 
speaks of the incident touchingly in his “Astraea at 
the Capitol’ : 

“Beside me gloomed the prison-cell 
Where wasted one in slow decline, 


For uttering simple words of mine 
And loving freedom all too well.” 


Among the best known of Whittier’s poems of 
freedom were “Stanzas. for the Times” and “Our 
Countrymen in Chains,” which were widely read 
in Northern homes and recited by school-boys. 

Whittier had the spirit of a martyr, which is 
breathed forth in many of his poems. He wanted 
the Society of Friends, of which he was a devoted 
member, “to make their solemn testimony visible 
over the whole land.” Even though “the fires of 
another persecution should blaze around them.” 

When the anti-slavery convention met in Phila- 
delphia, in 1833, Whittier was a member of the com- 
mittee to draft the Declaration of Sentiments. What 
significant words: “(Come what may to our persons, 
our interests, or our reputation—whether we live to 
witness the triumph of Liberty, Justice and Human- 
ity, or perish untimely as martyrs in this great, 
benevolent and holy cause.” Whittier says they 
went forth, each to his place of duty, “not knowing 
the things that should befall us, as individuals, but 
with a firm confidence, never shaken by abuse and 
persecution, in the certain triumph of our cause.” 
He said, afterwards, that he set a higher value on his 
name appended to that Declaration than on the title- 
page of any book. 

Whittier’s poem, “Ein Feste Burg ist Unser 
Gott,” was sung throughout the North and read in 
President Lincoln’s Cabinet. We do not wonder 
that the people liked it. 


“For who that leans on His right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken? 
What righteous cause can suffer harm 
If He its part has taken? 
Though wild and loud 
And dark the cloud, 
Behind its folds 
His hand upholds 
The calm sky of to-morrow.’ 


> 


When victory came, the Friends were sitting in 
silence in their “Fifth-day meeting’ at Amesbury. 
The bells were ringing and cannon firing to pro- 
claim the passage of the constitutional amendment 
to abolish slavery. The prayers of the nation had 
been answered. Slavery could no longer exist under 
the protection of the American flag. As Whittier 
sat, in happy response to the noise on the outside, 
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the inspiration came to him for his poem, “Laus 
Deo”—praise God, which well expresses the over- 
flowing joy of victory that he felt in his heart. 
“It is done.” 
“Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad, 
With a sound of broken chains; 


Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God.” 


Moorestown, N. J. 


A FAITHFUL STEWARD.* 


BY IAN MAC LAREN. 


No one knew him except the minister and the 
elder of his district; no one spoke to him as he came 
and went to church except the church officer, who 
judged him by the standard of regular attendance 
and regarded him with marked respect; no one 
missed him when he did not appear in his usual place 
except the other people in the pew. Thirty-five years 
ago he took the sitting next the wall in No. 41, and 
there he sat at morning and evening service from 
January to December, except two Sundays in 
August, when he went on a holiday. He was first 
to enter the kirk, and the last to leave; he was never 
absent on the worst winter evening from the Wednes- 


day service, where he had also his own place, and | 


if there was any special service, he was sure to be 
present. To all the funds he contributed finely 
graduated sums, which showed care and conscience, 
and if there were any extraordinary effort, he sub- 
scribed one guinea. No one took a deeper interest 
in the welfare of St. Jude’s, but he never offered any 
suggestion to the officers of the church. No one could 
be a more devout or intelligent worshipper, but he’ 
never wrote a single letter to the minister. When 
he died, beside the people in the pew, the minister 
missed that faithful figure from its place, and for 
months Carmichael looked unconsciously for the 
absent gray head. Quietly he came, quietly he 
passed ; his very name, James Sim, was retiring and 
unassuming, yet no one in St. Jude’s fulfilled his life 
trust more honestly or more successfully. 

His calling was that of a bookkeeper in a large 
firm, and this office is one by itself and separates a 
man from his fellows. The other clerks are in the 
main current of the river and no one knows in what 
distant port their ship may land, for they may 
become the agents of their firm abroad, or even rise 
to be its rulers. They are men who have varied 
interests and see much of life. They are in the midst 
of things and deal with men, but the bookkeeper is 


_*The Sunday-School Times Co., Philadelphia, are the pub- 
lishers of “St. Jude’s,” the last-book that came from the pen 
of the late beloved minister and author, Ian Maclaren (John 
Watsen). It appeared just after the author’s decease, and is 
the story of a young minister’s (Carmichael) trials in St. 
Jude’s. We are publishing the chapter on, “A Faithful 
Steward,” which is only one of a number of touching lessons 
from the book. 


withdrawn and solitary; he has his own room and 
his own methods, he does not come into contact with 
the world, his concern is with documents, so he 
grows silent, introspective, with a mania for exact- 
ness and a hatred of turmoil. 

For more than a quarter of a century Sim had 
been chief bookkeeper of the great East Indian 
house, Rothwell, Sellars, Purves & Co., and long ago 
he grew into his place. At three minutes to nine he 
entered the outer office, two minutes to nine he disap- 
peared up the iron corkscrew stair, which was the 
only means of communication with his room, and 
it was understood that when the clock stood in the 
middle of the figure nine he began his day’s work. 
At one o’clock, just when the echo of the gun had 
died away, he began to come down the stair. There 
was a corner in an old-fashioned eating house where 
he took the same kind of lunch every day of the year, 
and gave exactly the same tip to the waiter. After 
luncheon, he made a circular walk of twenty minutes 
round the same streets, and arrived in the office at 
three minutes to two, resuming work exactly at two 
o'clock. At five he reappeared, and he disappeared 
through the outer door at two minutes past. Neither 


| on his entering or his departure did he speak to the 


general staff, but he always exchanged a remark on 
the weather with the chief cashier and said ‘“‘how-do- 
you-do” to the manager. If by any chance he met a 
partner, he saluted him with respectful dignity, and 
he would acknowledge with courtesy the salutation 
of the commissionaire at the door. The office timed 
their watches by his movements, and also gathered 
the degree of temperature from his particular top- 
coat, while everyone wished he could brush his hat 
as smoothly. 

An assistant bookkeeper sat with him in the 
mysterious room, but the spell of his environment 
was on him, and he would tell little of that interior. 
It was understood that the silence was never broken 
from nine to one or from two to five, except by 
remarks in business cypher, and that on the assistant, 
during his first week, offering some irrelevant remark 
on the sensation of the day, Mr. Sim had indicated 
that as a bookkeeper he knew nothing of the matter, 
and that within that place the world was shut out 
and forgotten. Their business was to tabulate the 
transactions and strike the profits of their firm. 

They were to ask no questions and to answer none, 
but to deal with the written facts before them, and 
the only exception was if a partner wished to know 
some information. In such a case, Mr. Sim came 
downstairs and went into the partner’s room with 
solemnity, and returned like one who had been at a 
cabinet meeting. Bank holidays and other times of 
occasional idleness he was understood to regard with 
disfavor, considering that an annual rest in autumn 
was sufficient for a properly-constituted business 
man. There was a legend among the junior clerks 
that the bookkeeper came to the office on bank holi- 
days and did some mysterious business in his room, 
inventing new methods of bookkeeping or reading 
over the books of past years for his relaxation. As 
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a matter of fact, he went for a long and solitary 
walk in the country, partly because he loved its quiet- 
ness and partly because he wished to use his leisure 
conscientiously, being a man of order and principle 
in all things. 

The manager, who used to receive excuses for 
absence from members of the staff with cynical 
criticism and who allowed himself to write letters of 
strong suggestion regarding the necessity of resisting 
illness and the duty of returning to work, was 
gravely alarmed when a note came from the book- 
keeper expressing, in formal terms, his regret that 
for the: first time during his connection with Roth- 
wells he was unable, through sickness, to be present 
at his post. When three days had passed and Mr. 
Sim had not appeared, the manager, a man of 
imperfect sympathies and uncompromising manner, 
was so shaken that he went far out of his way to 
inquire for the bookkeeper’s health. 

He left the house with a grave face, and three days 
afterwards when the news of Mr. Sim’s death came, 
it did not take him by surprise. His last illness was 
quite orderly and uneventful. The doctor came to 
see him once a day and then twice a day for a week, 
and on the last day brought a consultant. Mr. Sim 
was very courteous and grateful, but made no special 
inquiries as to his condition; he lay quietly and gave 
as little trouble as possible to his faithful landlady, 
with whom he had lived for many years. When she 
asked whether he wished to send for any friend, he 
explained that he had no relatives and that he should 
not dream of troubling any one in the office, because 
the heads of departments had enough to do and with 
juniors the bookkeeper had no intercourse. The day 
before the end he asked his landlady, if it were not 
too much trouble, to send his compliments to Mr. 
’ Carmichael, of St. Jude’s, and to say that if he 
were passing in that direction and could make it 
convenient to call, Mr. James Sim would be greatly 
obliged. Carmichael was devoutly thankful that he 
took this formal and colorless message seriously, and 
that he met ‘his faithful adherent once more before 
he lost him forever. 

- When the minister saw the look in his parishioner’s 
eyes, he knew at once that the sickness was unto 
death and that this was to be their first and last 
meeting, but nothing could be calmer or more 
restrained than their conversation. Having apolo- 
_gized for this additional call upon his time and 
having thanked the minister for his prompt response, 
Mr. Sim explained that he had had the privilege of 
attending St. Jude’s Church for many years and that 
he had received much personal benefit from Mr. 
Carmichael’s ministrations, “both in the devout 
eonduct of worship, if I may be allowed to say so, 
and in the able exposition of divine truth.” He 
declined to speak about his illness, for all his life 
he had obliterated himself, and preferred to express 
his good wishes for St. Jude’s Church and _ its 
minister. He seemed pleased when Carmichael 
offered prayer, and said Amen with great reverence. 
He also repeated the Lord’s Prayer with the minister 


and desired him to give the benediction. He bade 
Carmichael good-bye with a slightly softened accent, 
and was concerned that he should be properly shown 
out. Before the minister left the room, Mr. Sim 
gave him one long look, in which for an instant the 
mask of a bookkeeper dropped from his face, and he 
said: “Mr. Carmichael, pardon me, but though you 
do not know me, I....love you!” When Carmichael 
returned, next morning, he saw, from the landlady’s 
face, that Mr. Sim had spoken his last word to him, 
and when he stood in the death chamber, the pathos 
of that quiet life and that tender heart came over 
him and the minister wept for the death of a true 
and unknown friend. 


(To be continued.) 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A TRIBUTE TO FRIENDSHIP. 
A PERSONAL FRIEND’S TRIBUTE TO DAVID SCULL. 


BY DAVID STREET. 


I believe it is well to emphasize certain traits in 
the character of David Scull which should be 
“ensamples” to young men of the present generation, 
who desire to be ‘‘faithful in all things” unto “the 
Lord who bought them.” Not desiring to reiterate 
the marked qualities of character which he dis- 
played, and which made him a great blessing to 
others, which have been published in Tur American 


| Frrenp of Twelfth month 5th and in the Thanksgiv- 


ing address at Bryn Mawr College by President M. 
Carey Thomas, I believe my personal friendship of 
54 years’ duration discovered and enjoyed his fine 
Christian qualities which deserve an additional 
tribute. I first met him in the Ninth month of the 
year 1853, when I entered Haverford College as a 
student from my distant home in Ohio. 

Being only fifteen years of age and away from 
home for the first time, and awed by a painful sense 
of strangeness and loneliness, David Scull met me 
on the campus and greeted me with a surprising 
warmth. His radiant face, so singularly marked 
with combined gentleness, intelligence and strength, 
was then indelibly photographed on my young mind 
and heart. He was then a senior, and it has been 
the cause of sincere praise to our Heavenly Father 
that He led me to Haverford at a time which per- 
mitted one year of friendship and warm fellowship 
with David Scull, whose life was afterward to yield 
great blessings to myself as a servant of our Divine 
Master. His purity of character, dignity and gentle- 
ness were very marked in his silent influence over 
the students, and his friendly attention to “new 
students” especially won my regard for him. 

A few years later he visited my native town on 
business for his father, and then our friendship 
ripened to a high degree. We were each anticipating 
a happy wedding day. We attended Friends meeting 
together, and in the afternoon unfolded to each other 
our plans and our hopes, and our “souls were knit,” 
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apparently, to ripen afterward more and more fully 
in Christian love and fellowship. Our corre- 
spondence afterward was upon the deep and valuable 
truths of our Divine fellowship. 

At the time of the fiftieth anniversary of Haver- 
ford commencement, I was engaged in gospel service, 
to which I had been plainly led, as a home mis- 
sionary in the Presbyterian Church in one of the 
Western States. He sent me an invitation to come, 
at his expense, to Overbrook for a precious visit and 
to enjoy the Haverford celebration together. That 
was a memorable visit with David (bereaved), his 
brother, Edward, and his widowed sister, Jane. 
Our many drives to Bryn Mawr, where he had 
charge of building, and into the city and the long 
evenings in his restful home were like a Divine 
inspiration to me. Business or common topics were 
not so much as referred to. Even his deep interest 
in Bryn Mawr was not presented, only briefly to 
mention his interest in the highest and best education 
of young women. 

At that time his favorite author was McLeod 
Campbell, author of the volume entitled ‘“Responsi- 
bility for the Gift of Eternal Life.” I can only refer 
to his unburdening his heart to me concerning his 
bereavement. From that time it seemed as though 
his own “responsibility for the gift of eternal life” 
possessed his entire personality with a sweet, gentle, 
yet very strong, adherence to a delightful fellowship 
with the Divine Spirit. He was, like myself, eager 
for any new light from the experiences or teachings 
of “children of the light.” While at home and 
when abroad, he would send me helpful books of 
spiritual value. He found much strength in the 
preaching of Phillips Brooks because of his insight 
into the precious relations of the soul to the Divine 
Creator and Father. During his last visits abroad 
and after his return, he was especially interested 
in the personal nature and appearance of the Lord 
as revealed in Seripture, a subject to which I had 
given much attention and upon which I had addressed 
my “flock.” 

Again he sent for me last summer, to attend the 
Bryn Mawr Conference as his guest, that we might 
have personal fellowship again in the precious 
truths of “‘partakership of the Divine nature.” He 
was too weak then for extended conversation. The 
day following the conference, we had luncheon 
together, and as we were walking, arm in arm, along 
the crowded street from his office, he repeated the 
following words, which he sent to me from Dark 
Harbor, where he was “‘resting”’ after the conference: 


“My Father! what am I that all 

Thy mercies, sweet like sunlight, fall 
So constant round my way? 

That Thy great love hath sheltered me 
And watched my steps so tenderly 
Through all life’s changing day! 


“There are, in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 

With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime! 


‘Who carry music in their heart, 

Through dusky lane and tangling mart, 

Plying their daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 

While in his office, he referred to his business 
interests very briefly for the first time during our 
long and intimate fellowship and correspondence, 
telling me of the origin and growth of the business 
of the Standard Roller-Bearing Co. and of the 
proposed enlargement. 

While at the Bryn Mawr Conference, he said to 
me, “I cannot bear to converse on common topics, 
it always annoys me.” 

When we were near the place of final parting, 
he to fulfill a business engagement and I to go to 
New. York, he remarked: “I cannot express to thee 
my gratitude that we could be together again. I 
feel that we may not again see each other.” We 
bade each other farewell without emotion. A short 
time before his decease, he wrote to me the last letter, 
in which he stated that he was not gaining. 

He was eager to discover any new phase of 
spiritual truth or life that might be revealed in the 
so-called “new theology,’ in which I could discern 
nothing of value beyond what had been fully taught 
by William Law. He did not think it best to diseard 
the theory of the transformation of species as being 
altogether fanciful, in which we differed. He was 
deeply interested in the psychological basis for 
religious apprehension and growth and in the Divine 
relations of scientific truths. His high regard for 
“the Quaker strongholds” did not diminish his 
intense interest in my Gospel labors and rewards in 
another religious denomination. He had a truly 
“liberal” mind, which is correctly defined as an 
“open mind,” eager for “truth.” 

His devotion to the wife of his youth seemed 
matchless. He presented me with her photograph, 
and his devotion remained undimmed by the lapse 
of time. His presence was a spiritual power for 
righteousness when he was a Haverford student, and 
on the foot-ball ground (not with the Rugby game) 
and in the gymnasium he was a keen-minded and 
graceful athlete. As a cheerful Christian student, 
as a pure-minded and sweet-tempered man of great 
strength and possessing business talents marked by 
discretion and boldness, he was “a living branch of 
the true vine,” led and governed by a joyful adher- 
ence to the spirit of truth. 


Warsaw, Indiana. 


GENERAL GRANT’S HATRED OF A LIE. 


“General Grant was,” says General Horace Porter, 
in McClure’s Magazine, “without exception the most 
absolutely truthful man I ever encountered in public 
life. He was not only truthful himself, but he had 
a horror of untruth in others.’ An anecdote illus- 
trates this trait: 

One day while sitting in his bedroom in the White 
House, where he had retired to write a message to 
Congress, a card was brought in by a servant. An 
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officer on duty at the time, seeing that the President 
did not want to be disturbed, remarked to the servant: 
“Say the President is not in.” 

General Grant overheard the remark, turned 
around suddenly in his chair, and cried out to the 
servant: ‘Tell him no such thing! I don’t lie 
myself, and don’t want anyone to lie for me!” 


—WSelected. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


=< 


The-*past year has been one of blessing in all departments 
of church work. 


Leanah Hobson writes that the work at Lewisville and 
Dunreith, Ind., where she now has pastoral charge, is 
prospering. 


Robie Stroud, Rosedale Meeting, Oregon, went to Caldwell, 
Idaho, to attend the funeral of her son, Russell Stroud, which 
occurred the 28th ult. 


President Robert L. Kelly lectured before the township 
High School in Westfield, Ind., the roth inst. His subject 
was the “Problem of the Emotions.” 


Haviland Academy is doing good work since the holidays. 
The students have the benefit of an excellent lecture course, 
also special lectures given by members of Friends University 
faculty. 


David Tatum has been compelled to return from South 
Carolina to his home in Chicago. He is in feeble health, and 
with the difficulties incident to old age, is a good deal of a 
sufferer. 


President W. 1. 
Middle West, working in behalf of the Pacific College since 
the Five Years’ Meeting, expects to return soon to Newberg, 
Oregon. 


The new Friends Meeting House at Mountain View, near 
Caldwell, Idaho, is almost enclosed, and will, in a short 
time, be ready for use. It will be a comfortable structure 
of rather plain type. 


Many of our readers will be saddened by the news of the 
death of Alexander M. Purdy, whose obituary appears in 
this issue. Another faithful minister has fallen in the har- 
ness, but his example remains to inspire the living. 


During the latter part of Twelfth month a series of 
meetings were held at Glendale school-house, seven miles 
northwest of Mullinsville, Kan., conducted by B. H. Albert- 
son, Haviland. Many were blessed, and 17 united with the 
Monthly Meeting at Haviland, there being no local meeting 
at Glendale school-house. 


Excellent reports came to us of the work of Ralph 5. 
Coppock, who is principal of Blue River Academy and also 
pastor in the meeting at that place. This is his third year, 
and the religious standard has been very much raised as 
well as a hearty, cheerful co-operation among all the students 
and members of the meeting. 


Two portraits, which are highly prized by the school, have 
These are 
portarits of two of the five founders, Ebenezer Frye, Vassal- 
boro, and Samuel Taylor, North Fairfield. The donor of the 
first is Esther W. Frye, and of the second, John C. Taylor. 
The portraits has been hung on the walls of the main 
school room. 


Whittier Monthly Meeting, Cal., received ten members at 
its last session, one by request. The attendance at the 
mid-week prayer meetings has so increase that it is necessary 
to hold the meetings in the main auditorium, instead of the 
Bible-school room, as heretofore. The Bible-school is also 
increasing in size and interest. The past year has been one ot 
blessing in all departments of church work. 


Kelsey, who has been in the East and | 


Whittier’s centennial anniversary was celebrated at Whittier 
College, Cal., very appropriately, the city and college uniting 
in the services. Prof. C. E. Tebbetts was chairman of the 
meeting. Pastor McGreagor, of the Congergational Church, 
and an old friend of the poet, made the address of the even- 
ing. He proposed a plan for erecting a statue of the poet in 
the public park, which received an enthusiastic response from 
the audience. : 


J 

John and Nettie Riley, evangelists from California Yearly 
Meeting, began a series of meetings at Haviland, Kan., 
Eleventh month 24th, which continued until the 15th ult. 
The teaching of these dear Friends was clear, decisive, logi- 
cal and spiritual. Not only the church members, but those 
of the town and vicinity received a spiritual uplift. Ten 
united with Friends. After resting a few days, the evange- 
lists went to Glen Elder, Kan. 


During Twelfth month a series of meetings, covering two 
weeks and a half, were held at New Providence, Ia. ‘They 
were conducted by C. J. Bowles, Hubbard, Ia., and Z. H. 
Doan, who is in charge of the work at New Providence. 
A good interest was apparent from the first, which increased 
as the effort continued: As a result nine have already come 
into membership. ‘The pastor’s wife was especially success- 
ful in noonday meetings with the girls in the academy. 


Whittier Monthly Meeting, Cal, has set off a Monthly 
Meeting at Monticello, the second one within a year. Ben- 
jamin and Charlotte Farquhar have been doing good service 
at Monticello for some time, and as a result, Friends now 
have a membership of about forty. The services are now 
held in the school house, but it is hoped that means may 
be secured for a church building soon, and considerable has 
already been subscribed for that purpose by those in the 
community, but not a sufficient amount. 


Westfield Quarterly Bible-School Conference was held at 
Hortonville, Ind., the 4th inst. The program was of unusual 
interest and the attendance good. 

Charity Owen, Noblesville, Ind., superintendent of Bible- 
school work in Carmel Quarterly Meeting, was present and 
gave an excellent talk on the gospel of John. 

A number of talks were given on Bible-school subjects 
and a few good papers read. Discussions were participated 
in by many and added much to the interest of the occasion. 


The Friends of Plainview, Neb., are making an earnest 


| endeavor to build themselves a church building. They have 


been for some time worshiping in a G. A. R. hall, which is 
used for lodge purposes and other entertainments, and is 
unsatisfactory. They have enlarged their membership within 
the year from 10 members to 43, with a Bible school of 7o. 
It is a very encouraging field, and we hope some of our 
readers may feel like sending a contribution toward a new 
meeting house. Even a small assistance would be greatly 
appreciated. Any sums should be sent to Theodore Fox- 
worth¥, Plainview, Neb. 


New London Quarterly Meeting (Ind.) was held the 
7th to oth ult. Lewis McFarland, a minister of Carmel, Ind., 
was present, and his Gospel messages were very helpful and 
encouraging. On Sabbath evening he began a series of meetings 
which continued for nearly three weeks, and resulted in the con- 
version and renewal of about thirty souls and three requests 
for membership. In the beginning of the meeting there was 
an undercurrent of deep spirituality, which continued to 
increase as the Gospel was presented in a clear and intelligent 
manner. ‘The meeting has had a real spiritual uplift, and 
the community has gained a clearer and more comprehensive 
view of the value of the Gospel of Christ to the world. 


Sandwich Quarterly Meeting was held at New Bedford, 
Mass., the 9th inst., and was an occasion of unusual interest. 
Several Friends were in attendance from Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting. Among the number were Clarence M. 
Case, Providence, R. I., and Oscar Moon, Fall River, Mass. 
Both of these ministers were very acceptable. Their mes- 
sages were inspiring and helpful, and much satisfaction was 
expressed with their company and services. Some of the 
resident ministers, as Charles W. Goddard, William Thomp- 
son, Susan I. Thompson and Alvano C. Goddard, also par- 
ticipated in the service. Much regret was expressed in the 
business session at the absence of many Friends, who are 
detained by illness, some of them quite advanced in years, 
and the attenders were requested on their return home to 
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bear a message of love and sympathy from the meeting to 
those in their respective neighborhoods who were unable to 
be present. 


The Friends at Amboy, Ind., dedicated their beautiful new 
church building on the 2oth ult. 

The building is complete in all of its arrangements— 
modern and convenient. It was erected at a cost of a little 
over $18,000. Through the labors of Allen Jay, Indiana, and 
Thomas C. Brown, Western Yearly Meeting, the entire 


MEETING-HOUSE AT AMBOY, IND. 


deficiency of $11,500 was subscribed, and the building was 
formally dedicated free of debt. 

The discourse of Allen Jay in the morning was full of 
Gospel truth, simplicity and tenderness. 

Thos. C. Brown spoke at night, after which the pastor, 
F. H. Tormohlen, opened the way and ten joined the church 
by certificate or request. 


Evidently Haverford College professors find plenty to do 
outside their regular work, as is indicated by the following 
notes: 

Professor Pratt went to New Haven during the holidays 
to attend the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Zoologists and read a paper on “Parallel Development in 
‘Trematodes.”’ 

Professor Comfort has been appointed one of ‘three 
examiners in Spanish for 1908 by the College Examination 
Board, with headquarters in New York City. D. C. Heath 
and Company published about First month rst a text-book by 
him entitled, “Material for French Composition,” with notes 
and yocabulary. 

Recently, Doctor Babbitt delivered several addresses, one 
at the opening of the Wilmington Friends School new 
gymnasium, on “The Progress of Physical Education;” 
another at Columbia University, before the Society of College 
Gymnasium Directors, of which he is secretary, on “The 
Physical Director in his Relation to College Politics, Finances 
and Social Life”; a third, in Boston, before the eastern section 
of the American Laryngology, Otology and Rhinology Society, 
on “The Ulceration of the Nasal Septum.” He represented 
Haverford at the meeting of the American Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference and made a report as a member of the 
football rules committee. 

President Sharpless has addressed, in the last two months, 
meetings as follows: Adult School Conference, in German- 
town; the Anniversary Exercises of the Landing of William 
Penn, at Chester; the Educational Association of Friends, 
in Philadelphia; the New Century Women’s Club of Phila- 
delphia; the School Teachers of Norristown; the Teachers’ 
and Parents’ Association of the Heston School, Philadelphia; 
Universal Peace Union; Haverford Tea Meeting; the West- 
town School, and the Whittier Celebration at Haverford 
College, at which portarits of Dr. John Fothergill, Peter 
Collinson and John G. Whittier were presented by Samuel 
Shipley. 


It appears that Thomas Scattergood has for many years 
been the author and donor of the Motto Calendars, which 
have been very widely used. The following little account ot 
this service has been printed this year in connection with the 
calendars for 1908: 


The author and donor of the Motto Calendars, which are 
now so widely known throughout the world, died during the 
past year shortly after completing his work upon the calen- 
dars for 1908, the twenty-fifth year of their publication. The 
calendars have always been issued anonymously, and have 
been freely given to those who were interested in this “seed- 
sowing,” as the author liked to think of it. 

It was a leading principle with him not to let his left hand 
know what his right hand did, yet his family feel that this, 
his last message, and in fact all his messages, will be made 
more impressive by some knowledge of his character and of 
his high purpose in the publication of these calendars. 

An earnest Christian, a member of the Society of Friends, 
he felt called to a ministry of quiet service rather than of 
public preaching, and conceived this original method of send- 
ing to offices, schools and homes a message, the result of his 
own struggles, which might be a stimulus to practical Chris- 
tian living. He selected the mottoes himself; it was to him 
a work for the Master, and he prayed that a blessing might 
go with every calendar. He rejoiced in each new co-worker 
who- helped in their distribution, and delighted in hearing 
of the good they did. 

The head of a large manufacturing business, he yet found 
time to serve his Master in private deed and public worship. 
Attentive to his work in the world, public-spirited as a citt- 
zen, lovely in his home life, he was always found on the side 
of right, living what he taught. He was scrupulously honest 


in all his affairs, fearless, straightforward, generous, true, and: 


a loyal friend to rich and poor. 
His watchword— 


“O watch and fight and pray, 
The battle ne’er give o’er; 
Renew it boldly day by day, 
And help Divine implore.” 


In memory of this noble Christian life, and to carry on his 
work as a living memorial, his family propose to continue for 
the present the publication of the Motto Calendars as here- 
tofore. 


BORN. 


Taytor—To Thomas B. and Susan J. Taylor, Worcester, 
Mass., Eleventh month 14, 1907, a son, William Randolph. 


TowLe—To Frank B. and Caroline G. Towle, Worcester, 
Mass., Ninth month 25, 1907, a son, Gifford Hoag Towle. 


WHEELER—To Forrest E. and Ada Taft Wheeler, Belt, 
Montana, members at Worcester, Mass., Ninth month, 10, 
1907, a daughter, Ada F. 


DIED. 


Davis.—At Lawrence, Kan., Twelfth month 26, 1907, 
Richard M. Davis, aged fifty-six years. ‘The deceased was 
a birthright Friend. His life was mostly spent in industrial 
and educational pursuits. One year he was in the service of 
the Government educating the Indians at Fort Sill, I. T. 


Marpocx.—At her home near Cleo, Okla., Twelfth month 
30, 1907, Ellen Mardock, wife of Havillah H. Mardock, aged 
forty-one years. Her whole Christian life justified her last 
word: “I have done what I could for my Master.” She was 
a member of Clea Monthly Meeting. 


Puetps.—At Worcester, Mass., Twelfth month 4, 1907, 
Mary D. Phelps, wife of A. Eben Phelps, age seventy-two 
years. 


Purpy.—At the home of Elwood Scott, Marion, Ind., First 
month 5, 1908, Alexander M. Purdy, a faithful minister of the 
gospel. For many years he was a member of New York 
Yearly Meeting. He was stricken while visiting Friends in 
the Middle West. His son, Ellison R. Purdy, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, accompanied the remains to Palmyra, N. Y. 


Stroup.—At his home in Caldwell, Idaho, Twelfth month 
26, 1907, in the thirty-second year of his age, William Russell 
Sigh He was a member of Mountain View Monthly 

eeting. 
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Che International Desann. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON IV. FIRST MONTH 26, 1908. 
JESUS CLEANSES THE TEMPLE. 
JOHN 2: 18-22. 


GOLDEN Trxt.—Holiness becometh thine 
house, O Lord, forever. Psalms 93: 5. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day. 
John 2: 138-22. 

Third-day. The second cleansing. Matt. 
21: 12-16. 

Fourth-day. Jesus in the temple. Luke 
2: 46-52. - 


Jesus cleanses the temple. 


Fifth-day. Blessings of God’s house. 
Psalms 84. F 
Sixth-day. Christ the Head of the 


church. Eph. 4: 11-19 
AA eh A holy church. Eph. 5: 


sey The early church. Acts 2: 


' Time.—The spring of A. D. 27. The 
Passover took place about our April 
II-17. ; 

Place—The Temple enclosure at 
Jerusalem. 


Place in the ministry of Christ—first 
year, 


After the incident described in the last 
lesson—that of choosing the five or six 
of His disciples—Jesus went into Galilee 
and three days later performed the 
miracle at Cana, of turning water into 
wine. After this He and His disciples 
went to Capernaum, where they abode 
only a few days (verse 12), and then He 
began His ministry at Jerusalem. This 
was extended to Judea, Samaria (4: 
1-42), and Galilee (4: 43-54). 

Owing to the vast number of Jews 
who flocked to Jerusalem at the time of 
the great feast, it was a good time to 
begin the mission, for Jews would not 
only be present from the villages and 
towns of Palestine, but from all over 
the then civilized world. How Jesus 
was received is shown in succeeding chap- 
ters. The Jews in Judea were conserv- 
ative, and by no means open to new 
ideas. The Galileans, who were brought 
far more into contact with the outside 
world, were much more open and recep- 
tive. 


13. “Passover.” The great feast of 
the Jews. It was held at the time of 
the vernal equinox, and was resorted 
to by Jews from every part. Our Lord’s 
ministry began at one Passover and 
ended with another. “Went up to Jeru- 
salem.” It is probable that He was a 
regular attender. It is interesting to 
note how the narrative in the Fourth 
Gospel is grouped around the festivals, 
Meeete) 5:15 (3) 624; (4) 7:2;: (5) 
poreare.(6) ITs 55 ’ 

14. “In the Temple.” The Temple 
enclosure. There had been three tem- 
‘ples: Solomon’s, that of Zerubbabel 
(Ezra 3:8-41), and that of Herod. 
This is the one which is always meant 
in the New Testament. It was built 
by Herod to placate the Jews, and for 
his own glory, and was a splendid struc- 
ture, or rather collection of buildings. 
It was of white marble. There were 
several courts—the outermost, the “court 
of the gentiles,” was open to all; then 
there was the court of the women, the 
court of Israel. and the court of the 
priests. From all these, except the first, 


all but Jews were rigidly excluded on 
pain of death (Acts 21: 26-30). It was 
in the court of the gentiles that the 
incident described in the lesson took 
place. “Those that sold oxen,” etc. 
Animals for _ sacrifice. Originally 
allowed for the convenience of those who 
came from a distance; this trade had 
grown to large proportions and was car- 
ried on at exhorbitant rates by which the 
temple authorities profited. In other 
words, there was much what in modern 
days is called “graft.” “Money chang- 
ers.” Those who changed the money 
of the visitors into current coin and of 
such values that the temple dues could 
be paid. 

15. “A scourge of cords!’ Ri V. 
Compare Acts 27:32, where the same 
word is used. ““AIl”—‘the sheep and the 
oxen.” The whip was for the animals, 
not the men. ‘They, the men, were prob- 
ably so taken by surprise that they fled. 


16. “To them that sold doves, he 
said.” He did not let the doves loose; 
the cattle could be reclaimed, but not the 
doves. ‘The dealers were not deprived of 
their property, but it was in an improper 
place. “Make not my Father’s house an 
house of merchandise.” Compare the 
second clearing of the Temple. . Mark 
A iy fs 

17, “Remembered.” ‘The inference is 
that they remembered this at the time of 
the occurrence. Psalm 69:9, one of the 
Messianic Psalms. ‘This is one of the 
few occasions where it is recorded that 
Jesus exhibited anything like anger. 
There is such a thing as righteous anger, 
though, doubtless, it is not often to be 
shown. Note that Jesus did not use 
physical force, except to drive out the 
animals: it is a moral force, moral 
indignation, exercised upon guilty con- 
sciences. Note the Revised Version: 
“He cast all out of the Temple, both the 
sheep and the oxen.” 

18. The Jews wish Jesus to show by 
some sign His authority for doing as 
He did. 


19. Christ’s answer seems to have 
been purposely enigmatical. ‘There was 
no need of a sign to do that which all 
right-minded people ought to see should 
be done. 

20. The Jews, not unnaturally, took 
the words in a literal sense. The Tem- 
ple was not finished until some thirty 
years later. Jesus did not answer this 
question of the Jews. 

21. “Temple of the body.” This 
metaphor is so often used in the New 
Testament that it has become very 
familiar. 

22. It was long before even His 
disciples understood the metaphorical 
words of their Master. “The Scrip- 
ture.” The Old Testament, which was 
the “scripture” to the earliest apostolic 
church. Prophecy would seem to be 
what is intended; such as, Psalms 16:4; 
172 15\:9 lsame2o 165, Hos. 6; 2) Ina the 
original the word used for temple in 
verses 19, 20, 21 is not the same as that 
in verse 14. In verse 14 it means the 
temple enclosure; in the other verses the 
sacred building itself. This is the word 
used metaphorically, and never that 
meaning the enclosure. Note some 
scholars have questioned whether this 
is not the same cleansing referred to in 


‘Matthew (21: 12-16), Mark (11:15-18) 
~vatid Luke “(19: 45-47). 


It is, however, 


far more probable that there should have 
been two cleanings than that John 
should have put at the beginning that 
which the others put near the end of 
Christ’s ministry. It is quite in accord 
with human experience that the bad 
state of affairs should have returned. 


THEY ALL KNEW HER. 


The mind-reader pressed his hand to 
his brow and remained silent for nearly 
five minutes. Then he swept a searching 
glance over his Bushby audience, and 
spoke. 

“There is a person known to every 
one in this room,” he said, in a slow, 
impressive tone, “and the thoughts of 
one man are on her at this moment. 
She has the characteristic of being gen- 
erally in a hurry, and usually a. little 
late. She is generous about large things, 
but rather close in regard to small ones. 
She will run half a block for a moving 
street-car, and when it stops she will 
wait for the next one. Never has any 
postage-stamps in the house, and does 
not like to make change in a hurry. 
Now I cannot help believing that there 
is a man in the room who will know 
that I can read his thoughts like a book. 
If he would kindly rise.” 

Then, as with one accord, every man 
but one rose to his feet. : 

“You'll have to speak a little louder 
for Mr. Howe’s benefit,” said one of the 
men, addressing the mind-reader, whose 
face wore a peculiar look. “He's deaf, 
but he’ll rise all right if he hears you. 


RAILROAD MAN. 
DIDN’T LIKE BEING STARVED. 


A man running on a railroad has to 
be in good condition all the time or he 
is liable to do harm to himself and 
others. 

A clear head is necessary to run a 
locomotive or conduct a train. Even 
a railroad man’s appetite and digestion 
are matters of importance, as the clear 
brain and steady hand result from the 
healthy appetite followed by the proper 
digestion of food. 

“For the past five years,” writes a 
tailroader, “I have been constantly 
troubled with indigestion. Every doctor 
I consulted seemed to want to starve 
me to death. First I was dieted on 
warm water and toast until I was almost 
starved; then, when they would let me 
eat, the indigestion would be right back 
again. : 

“Only temporary relief came from 
remedies, and I tried about all of them 
I saw advertised. About three months 
ago a friend advised me to try Grape- 
Nuts food. The very first day I noticed 
that my appetite was satisfied which had 
not been the case before, that I can 
remember. 

“In a week, I believe, I had more 
energy than ever before in my life. 
have gained seven pounds and have not 
had a touch of indigestion since I have 
been eating Grape-Nuts. When my wife 
saw how much good this food was doing 
me she thought she would try it awhile. 
We believe the discoverer of Grape-Nuts 
found the “Perfect Food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 
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Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 26, 1908. 


THE HOME MISSION WORK OF 
OUR DENOMINATION—A 
SURVEY. 


IsataAH 58: 1-14. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Acts 
8: 26-31. 


Third-day. Missions a duty. Luke 19: 
0. 


Philip a missionary. 


ae 


Fourth-day. Our stewardship. I Pet. 4: 
7-11. 
Fifth-day. Sending His word quickly. 


Psalms 147: 11-15. 
‘ cpa Giving ourselves. it Cor: 
s1-7, 


Seventh-day. 
Mark 1: 35-45. 


When we think of the work of Friends 
along the lines of home mission effort, 
perhaps our first thought is of the 
Indians, among whom, since the days 
when President Grant became impressed 
with the fitness of the successors of Fox 
and Penn for such duties. members of 
our society have labored faithfully and 
with a good measure of success. ‘Those 
who went to the field and labored there, 
leaving comfortable homes and often 
risking their lives, not only at the hands 
of the Indians, but possibly more often 
at the hands of traders whose plans for 
defrauding the Indian they thwarted— 
these lonely workers we should remem- 
ber with all honor. Jeremiah Hubbard 
and John Watson are known to many of 
us personally or intermediately, living 
on after years of service. So of others 
of a younger generation, while Dr. Kirk 
and his co-laborers and _ predecessors 
have passed to their reward. 

But our trust has included the negro, 
too, and while less seems necessary than 
in the unsettled: times following the 
emancipation, there is an abundance of 
work remaining. New York Friends 
work at High Point. N. C., and that of 
Indiana Friends at Helena, Ark., are 
but instances that stand out; while in 
svorth Carolina and Virginia, especially 
in the former State, there is much that 
will stand to the credit of resident 
Friends in the way of a true and un- 
ostentatious helpfulness. 

Then in the cities is the problem of 
those whom the church moving “up- 
town” has left behind, and of the 
foreigner who has come into a new land 
and too often forgotten his old faith. 
Perhaps it is easier in one sense to reach 
these in the city than in the country, 
where use and want are lacking and the 
scattered foreign families seem to sug- 
gest a letting alone rather than an effort 
to lay hold of them and win them for 
Christ. But it is a matter, not only of 
Christian duty toward the stranger, but 
of self-preservation for our land that 
these come to know the ways of truth 
and right living. 

A recent editorial in the AMERICAN 
Frienp referred to the eradication of 
tuberculosis asa religious dutv: we grant 
it, and must work, therefore, to educate 
and clean and elevate the people of our 
land, both native and foreign born, of 
whatever race and color, that they may 
be types of a citizenship that shall be 
to the honor of Him who is God over 


Declaring God's goodness. 


all the earth, and to whom Americans 
look with special thankfulness. 


NOTICE. 


Friends interested in Bible courses for 
home reading and study are invited to 
consider the one offered by the Bible 
Institute Committee of Indiana, Western 
and Wilmington Yearly Meetings. ‘The 
course for this year includes first, a 
study of Friends history, using Harvey’s 
“The Rise of the Quakers.” In the 
second, Ira Price reviews the work of 
the Oriental explorers and discusses 
their discoveries in their relation to the 
Hebrew Sciptures in his work, “The Old 
Testament and the Monuments.” ‘Two 
subjects more interestng to Friends 
could hardly be found. ‘These books are 
highly commended on all sides, and the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight of 
Western Yearly Meeting adopted the 
course for this year in place of its own 
regular indenendent course. The new 
year is a good time to begin such work. 
For further information write to the 
secretary in charge, Murray S. Ken- 
worthy, Richmond, Ind. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 
Besides an accurate, practical, and 
scholarly vocabulary of English, en- 

| larged with 25,000 NEW WORDS, the 
|| International contains a History of the 
|] English Language, Guide to pronuncia- 
tion, Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazet- 
teer of the World, New Biographical 
Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scripture 
|] Names, Greek and Latin Names, and 
:|] English Christian Names, Foreign Quo- 
tations, Abbreviations, Metric System. 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
“|| Largest of ourabridgments, Regularand Thin Pa- 
/|] per Editions. 1116 Pages and 1400 Illustrations. 
|| Write for“ The Story of a Book” —Free. 
i| G.&C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Friends’ Fellowship Papers 


DOUGLAS PEPLER, Editor 
14 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 


Vol. II begins on FEBRUARY Ist, with 
the first of a series of six articles by 
GEORGE SHANN, M.A., on ‘“‘ Person- 
ality and Religion.” HANNAH W. 
CADBURY contributes a powerful paper 
entitled ‘“The Tragedies of Quakerism.”’ 


Subscription, 50c. per annum, post free. 
Apply to the American agents, 
ELLEN P. WAY, West Grove, Pa., and 


HANNAH W. CADBURY, 441 Locust Avenue, 
Germantown, Pa. 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1908 


SIXTH EDITION 


Beautifully illustrated with Halftone Engrav- 
ings, made from wash drawings; prin‘ed in Art 
Doubletone ink. Appropriate selections of 
verse. 


Price, 25c.; 6 for $1.40; 12 for $2.70 
By mail, add 2c. per copy. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, Phila.—‘‘ It is a book- 
let, the most characteristic of the Quaker peace 
and plainness we remember to have seen.”’ 


SINGLE LEAF CALENDARS 


Four subjects, with 12-leaf calendar pads, 
3% x 6144 inches. 


Price, 5c.; 6 for 27c.; 12 for 50c. 


By mail, add 1 cent for each calendar. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
Philadelphia 


921 Filbert Street, 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPIHA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones } Keystone, Race 70-09 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern Oalifornia. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
California. 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location should 
write to C. C, Mendenhall, of Homestead, Chase 
Co., Kansas, for good cheap lands, $25 to $35 per 
acre, in a Friends’ community. 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICERS 


Rowland Comly, 
President 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
1st Vice-Pres. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Pres. 


Capital,$500,000, full paid Surplus,$125,000 


William Bradway. 


Trust Officer, 
Treas. and Sec'y. 


No. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


os 


Receives Money on Deposit 
Executes Trusts 
Manages Real Estate 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 
of Hannis, Williams & Bunting, Solicitor 


DIRECTORS 


. Gibson McIlvain 

avid L. Lukens 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 
E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


Ce 
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Honest Seed 


at 
Reasonable 


Prices 
Ww aetrour gardenwill 
yield all depends upon 
the seed you plant. 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


are known everywhere as the standard 
for purity and vitality. 

We offer this year two New Horticul- 
tural Bush Beans—tremendous croppers 
andrust proof. Send for our free cata og. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marstenean, Mass. 


Just the Best Typewriter 


that money can buy, 


THE 
REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter 
Company 
110 Sou.h 9th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRURAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal en Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only nioderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


HE kind of printed matter which 

you use determines in a large 

measure the impression which you 
convey to those whom you wish to 
influence favorably. If the impression 
had from your stationery, booklets, cata- 
logues or whatever form the printed 
matter may take is unfavorable, what 
chance have you of doing business in 
that quarter? Let us make something 
for you that will really influence sales— 
printed matter with elegance and dis- 
tinction. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
Iloilo CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLER, Sec. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders : : - 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock a a . . 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Oharter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, tor 
which Interest is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ote. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart fromthe assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

0. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT O. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON KEMLEN 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


REBUTS STORY ote BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL For its Simplicity of Language : 
DENOMINATIONS je the Bost Work ante erat ustrations 


Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
)) valuable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind, HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
{ —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr, Marion 
U” Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 

The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative 

Fi NTS WA -D. Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 

In communities where we are not rep- illustrations, 8 in colors. Price Only $1.50. 

resented big money can be made in the For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 

sale of this great book. No experience] THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


Comite 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36. years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


L IOWA FALLS, IOWA, . 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


pt CHAIRS Rushed sists 
Nth 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4a atthe Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns 
and material. 

Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Cotton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order. Rag Carpet and Aprons. 


—* 


fies! 


EMMA E. FRANCIS 
announces that she is prepared to do her 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 
ina Private Studio at 
4931 Germantown Ave., Germantown 


and invites inspection of work and prices 
Bell Telephone, Gtn. 1710. 
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The Quaker, * 2 @oune 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


[First month 


UR leader this year is one of the most charming 
and instructive books yet written concerning, 
“The Quaker.” It has already passed through 

two editions, yet many Friends’ libraries are without 
a copy. We have secured a special rate from the 
publishers, and are determined to place it within the 
reach of every subscriber. We prefer to let others 
describe the book. 


‘The author treats the subject with the awe due to its historical 
importance, but also with the twentieth century breadth of vision and 
with gleams of humor that are irresistible. The volume is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. The cover design, in orthodox gray, is suggestive 
of the contents, and the text is profusely illustrated with quaint repro- 
ductions of the old fashions and with photographs of Quaker beauties of 
the olden time.’’—'*‘ Zhe Times,’’ New York City. 


‘“Too much praise can hardly be given to the costume in which (the) 
Quaker appears ; its silurian gray boards and mouse-colored calf make it 
a delight to sight and touch, and its garb is in accord with the scholarly 
spirit of the book within. But an irresistible arch humor continually 
sparkles through the pages, much as the twinkle of laughter lurked in 
the dark tunnels of the old Quaker bonnets.” —‘‘ Present Day Papers,’” 
London, England. 


PRICE, (prepaid) $3.00 
This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $3.25 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
HOME COOK BOOK 


By FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 


Nothing contributes more to human happiness and longevity of life than 
wholesome food, and next to a good cook, nothing contributes more to whole- 
some food than a good cook-bo0k. From the many books now on the market 
we have selected the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home Cook Book ” as especially 
suitable for our readers. 

It contains Recipes and Hints on the art of Cookery, is complete in every 
department, contains menus for all seasons of the year and holidays, Chafing 
Dish Department, Table Etiquette, Food for the Sick, and Facts worth knowing . 
about the House, Garden, etc. 

All the recipes have been well tried, many of them being contributions from famous cooks all over the 
world. It is full of good, practical, helpful suggestions for the management and care of the home. 


490 pages, over 100 illustrations, bound in full oil cloth. PRICE, (prepaid) $1.75 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $2.25 
ADDRESS , , A | 
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THE WINGS OF A DOVE 
- 


At sunset when the rosy light was dying 
Far down the pathway of the west, 
I saw a lonely dove in silence flying 
To be at rest. 


“Pilgrim of the air,’ I cried, “could I but borrow 
Thy wandering wings, thy freedom blest, 
I’d fly away from every careful sorrow, 
And find my rest.” 


But when the dusk a filmy veil was weaving 
Back came the dove to seek her nest; 
Deep in the forest, where her mate was grieving, 
There was true rest. 


Peace, heart of mine! no longer sigh to wander; 
Lose not thy life in fruitless quest ; 
There are no happy islands over yonder— 
Come home, and rest. 


Henry Van Drke. 


Watered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Olass Matter 
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; Feents am Comments. 


Baron Takahira, the Japanese Min- 
ister to Italy, has been appointed as 
Ambassador to the United States and 
expects to arrive some time in Second 
month. 


The Carnegie Hero Commission 
made 16 awards last week, which was 
their fourth annual distribution of 


BANISHED. 
COFFEE FINALLY HAD 1O GO. 


The way some persons cling to coffee 
even after they know it is doing them 
harm is a puzzler. But it is an easy 
matter to give it up for good, when 
Postum Food Coffee is properly made 
and used instead. 

A girl writes: “Mother had been 
suffering with nervous headaches for 
seven weary years, but kept drinking 
coffee. 

“One day I asked her why she did not 

give up coffee as a cousin of mine had 
done who had taken to Postum. But 
Mother was such a slave to coffee she 
thought it would be terrible to give it 
up. 
“Finally, one day, she made the change 
to Postum, and quickly her headaches 
disappeared. One morning while she 
was drinking Postum so freely and with 
such relish, I asked for a taste. 

“That started me on Postum, and I 
now drink it more freely than I did 
coffee, which never comes into our house 
now. 

“A girl friend of mine, one day, saw 
me drinking Postum and asked if it was 
coffee. I told her it was Postum and 
gave her some to take home, but forgot 
to tell her how to make it. 

“The next day she said she did not 
see how I could drink Postum. I found 
she had made it like ordinary coffee. 
So I told her how to make it right and 
gave her a cupful I made, after boiling 
it fifteen minutes. She said she never 
drank any coffee that tasted as good, 
and now coffee is banished from both 
our homes.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


money set aside for heroes. ‘The com- 
mission has expended a total of $190,- 
000. Most of the recipients have been 
young men; several of them students in 
universities and colleges. This year 
the youngest receiving a reward was 
eleven years old, the oldest forty-eight. 
The average age was a little less than 
twenty-seven. 


During a Sunday-school entertain- 
ment which was being given in a the- 
ater in Boyertown, Pa., on the evening 
of the 13th inst., a small accident oc- 
curred, which started a fire, and a panic 
ensued. The building was burned, and 
about 200 lives were lost. Most of the 
victims were women and_ children. 
This is the most appalling accident 
since the Iroquois disaster in Chicago, 
and when the number of dead are com- 
pared to the inhabitants of the little 
village, it is probably the most dis- 
astrous affair which has _ occurred 
within modern times. Boyertown is a 
small village of about 2,500 inhabitants. 
Members from nearly every family in 
the village were caught in the disaster. 


In Ontario the recent local | elec- 
tions were generally favorable to local 
option, notwithstanding a strenuous 
“educational” campaign carried on 
by the brewers. Twenty-three com- 
munities voted that the taverns will 
have to go, and in almost all of those 
in which the liquor dealers sought to 
regain foothold they were defeated. In 
eighteen municipalities local option, al- 
though receiving a majority vote, failed 
of the necessary 60 per cent. Another 
referendum will probably be decisive. 
The liquor lobby at Washington is said 
to be aroused to unusual activity by the 
recent temperance successes, and par- 
ticularly by the proposal to enact a pro- 
hibition law for the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Even an unexpected fall of ministry 
could scarcely have caused a greater 
sensation in the British world than the 
announcement that The London Times 
has passed from the absolute control of 
the Walter family. It was John Walter 
who. issued the first number of The 
Times in 1788, and continuously up to 
the present time it has been a Walter 
who has dictated policies that have 
made and unmade statesmen and 
affected the relations of nations. Now 
C. Arthur Pearson, who has made a 
fortune in a few years by his newspaper 
enterprises, becomes part owner and 
active director, and there are rumors 
that The Times will be made the organ 
of the tariff reformers. A representa- 
tive of the Walter family remains as 
chairman of the board of directors; but 
the old regime has passed. 


Supporting a candidate for the mayor- 
alty, a country editor wrote: “Mr. 
Smith is also renowned for his great 
veracity and enormous capacity for 
work, and you will always find him, even 
under adverse circumstances, full of 
good spirits.” This paragraph appeared 
in next day’s paper: “Mr. Smith is also 
renowned for his great voracity and 
enormous capacity for pork, and you 
will always find him, even under adverse 
circumstances, full of good spirit.” 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY... 
COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present 
in the stomach and intestines and car- 
ries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Williow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of a large pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and 
the beauty of it is that no possible 
harm can result from their continued 
use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of «charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe 
I get more and better charcoal in Stuart's 
Charcoal Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.” 

Send your name and address to-day 
for a free trial package and see for 
yourself. F. A. Stuart Co., 200 Stuart 
Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularh invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost isSc. perlineeachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
California. 


FRIENDS thinking of changing location, 
would do well to look near Fruitland, Kansas, 
(Co. Mtg.). Good farm and pasture land, well 
watered, for $15.00 to $50.00 per acre. 7 miles 
from Santa Fe and 4% from M. K. & T. R. Rs. 
Cyrus H. Hawkins, Americus, Kansas, R. 2. 
—(Pastor.) 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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OH, FOR WINGS LIKE A DOVE. 


We all have times when this ery of the Psalmist 

rises in our soul as naturally as the tired body seeks 
repose. He was ringed about with difficulties of a 
[See Psalm LV.] People “cast 
iniquity upon him,” when he is innocent; they perse- 
cute him until his heart is “sore pained.” His city is 
full of violence and strife. Wickedness and mischief 
stalk about on the walls and in the streets, day and 
night. Harder still, one who was a “companion and 
familiar friend,’ one with whom he had “taken 
sweet counsel and had walked in the house of God” 
has turned against him, and “magnifies himself 
against him.”’ He is, too, facing the tragedy of pain 
and sickness, and he feels himself haunted’ by “the 
terrors of death.” 

It is a long and serious catalogue of troubles, but 
it is not a solitary experience, and some who are not 
psalmists have had their taste of similar trials. What 
shall one do when “the battle is against him,” as this 
ancient psalmist felt it was in his case ? 

‘Well, the first natural vision of relief is to wish 
for “the wings of a dove,” to fly away from it all, to 
lodge in a far away wilderness, where there is a 
shelter from the wind and storm. We think of the 
attractions of solitude and of the escape from bustle 
and turmoil; of the joy of calm and of relief through 
separation from the scenes of strife and criticism. 
“Oh, that I had the wings of a dove, that I might fly 
away and be at rest!” 

But it is only for a moment that this vision of 
relief satisfies. It is the ery of instinct, not of 
mature wisdom. We all know better, and on reflection 
the needle swings back to its true pole-star. The real 
thing our soul wants cannot be found by flying away 
on doyve’s wings to some place of calm. As soon as 
this psalmist takes a clear look at life he sees how 
shallow that dream is. He says that “it is the men 
who have no changes who fear not God.” There is a 
terrible price to pay for ease and escape from 
“changes.”” The soul thus stagnates and loses its 
grip on the supreme realities. The wings of the dove 
that bear one away from the stress and press of real 

life are a doubtful blessing. We lose the clash and 
- strain, we escape the gossip and slander; yes, but we 


very trying sort. 


lose, too, the chance to bear and endure, the chance 
to share and serve, we lose the give and take of life, 
and, before we know it, we find ourselves drifting 
along on the lulling current of ease, with no con- 
sciousness of everlasting arms underneath us and 
with no passion for God within us. 
“escape.” 


That is no true 
That is a fall and not a rise. 

Once more the psalmist looks squarely at life for a 
real vision of relief. He finds it where we have all © 
found it. Taught by deep experience, he cries out: 
“Oast thy burden on the Lord, and He will sustain 
thee.” It is not by running away that relief comes; 
not by hiding from storm and stress, but by settling 
back on God in childlike trust, and going straight on 
with one’s tasks and duties. Not the relief of the 
wilderness, but the relief of the sustaining arm of 
God is to be our deepest prayer. R. M. J. 


GO AND DO THOU LIKEWISE. 


After hearing Jesus’ confirmation of the second 
great commandment to “love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” it is not strange that the young “student of the 
law” began to quibble over the meaning of “neigh- 
bor.” It was a characteristic Jewish trait, especially 
among the Pharisees, whose zeal for observing the 
law in every detail made it increasingly necessary 
for them to define it. Thus the simple prohibition of 
work on the Sabbath had been carefully studied and 
defined until the Rabbis knew that just 39 different 
kinds of labor were unlawful—all of them named 
and numbered. But these again had to be described, 
and we find the twenty-first item, which was ‘‘mak- 
ing a knot,” and the twenty-second, which was 
“untying a knot,” entirely too general for them. 
There were knots and knots, some of one kind, 
some of another. And so we read “The fol- 
lowing are the knots, the making of which renders 
aman guilty. * * *’ And again to quote from 
a Rabbi: “Guilt is not incurred by reason of a knot, 
which can be untied with one hand. * * *” With 
a training in such casuistry is it any wonder that the 
young man began a quibble over the meaning of 
“neighbor.” Just who can be counted in that class, 
and who cannot? How far is this love for our 
neighbors to extend ? 
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This spirit, which attempts to squeeze life into 
rules of conduct, is quite at variance with the spirit 
of the second great commandment. But Jesus did 
not turn from the young Pharisee nor wound him 
with sharp criticism. He used the occasion for 
teaching him the lesson which he needed to learn, 
and he did it through the parable of the “Good 
Samaritan.” Strange to say, many people from that 
day to this have labored to make this story an answer 
to the question, “who is my neighbor?’ They desire 
to find, as it were, the minimum boundary of duty 
to know just when a man can stop and yet be saved. 
It must be said to the credit of the parable that 
Christian interpreters have usually extracted from it 
liberal definitions for “neighbor,” but the most com- 
prehensive of these fall far short of the lesson that 
Jesus would teach. It is beside the point to suppose 
that He attempted to put a boundary on man’s love 
for his fellow-man. Such an endeavor is placing 
the emphasis on the wrong thing. We can almost 
hear the Master say to the young Pharisee, ‘“Thy 
heart is not right or thou wouldst not ask that ques- 
tion. Thou art anxious to justify thyself by restrict- 
ing the law. Quit such quibbles; begin now to be a 
neighbor and make the law limitless.” ‘Which of 
these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor unto 
him that fell among the robbers?’ “Go and do thou 
likewise.” Happy are we if we catch the signifi- 
cance of these words. It is not our business to find 
out who are or are not our neighbors, but to do what 
we can to be neighbors. 

This has none of the dwarfing influence of the 
petty restrictions of law, but, on the contrary, it has 
the broad outlook of freedom and growth. Our 
power to become neighbors is progressive and our 
duty grows apace. Our concern is not for definition, 
but for life and social betterment. 

Good will and simple acts of kindness are not 
enough. They often thwart the object for which 
they are intended. Many a child is spoiled by the 
injudicious big-heartedness of his parents. And we 
are learning that the giving of bread to a tramp at 
the back door is almost a crime, since it encourages 
vagrancy and endangers society. To be a good neigh- 
bor is a task which calls for love and common sense. 
Its problems are ever new and change with the 
changing conditions about us. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is with great regret that we have learned of the 
destruction by fire of King Hall at Guilford College. 
The most serious loss, however, is not the building, 


but the library which was housed in this Hall. The 
fire broke out about 5 o’clock on the morning of the 
13th inst., the cause of the fire being wholly un- 
The students and others succeeded in 
throwing out about 1,000 volumes of the library 
from the windows, and this is all that was saved 
from a very valuable collection of books, which had 
been slowly gathered from the time of the foundation 
of the college. The loss is only partly covered by 
insurance. Friends everywhere will feel deep sym- 
pathy with Guilford College in its loss. A move- 
ment is already on foot, originating at Haverford, to 
collect books to be sent as rapidly as possible to Guil- 
ford College. We hope Friends everywhere may feel 
like sending donations of books or money to replace 
this loss. One Friend has already sent a check for 
$500.00. 


known. 


The Editors of THz American Frrenp have been 
very much strengthened and supported in their work 
by the many expressions of appreciation that have 
reached our office at this time of year. From every 
part of the country have come words of encourage- 
ment. Not less encouraging than these words of 
support has been the readiness which our subscribers 
have shown to send their remittances for the coming 
year. In many sections of the field a large increase 
of subscriptions has been enrolled, and we have had 
comforting evidences of sympathy and support. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


AMONG SOUTHERN QUAKERS IN 
COLONIAL DAYS. 


BY. T. 8. K. 


In odd library corners, or too often, alas, hidden 
away in garrets, are memoirs of Quaker ministers or 
volumes of ‘‘Friends Miscellanies,” looked upon as 
literature only fitted for ancestral reading or refer- 
ence books for antiquarians or genealogists. Yet 
through them are interspersed “Memorials,” ‘Testi- 
monies,” “Reflections” and preachers’ itineraries full 
of interest, even to many lay minds, as showing the 
unselfishness of the old-time missionaries and the 
humanity with which they labored. It is true that a 
vein of pessimism and mournfulness ran through 
their writings consequent upon their earnestness and 
the lack of reciprocity among their listeners, and 
they ignored the customs of the people and their sur- 
roundings, comments upon which would have given 
us such an insight into the long ago. These things 
we would gladly have seen corrected, but these 
Quaker pioneers were too single-minded to have 
been anything else than what we find them. 

The difficulties in getting about were no small 
matter in those far back times, particularly in the 
Carolinas, where many concerned Friends traveled. 
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By canoe, on horseback or on foot; by tidewater 
streams or on what were lately Indian paths, went 
faithful men and sometimes women, for two of the 
latter, Susanna Morris and Ann Roberts, and per- 
haps more, got down in eastern North Carolina 
before 1722, while Abigail Bowles and Jane Hos- 
kins, English Friends, and other women were there 
by 1726. 

The first Quaker missionary to visit Carolina was 
William Edmundson, who came in 1672, and thus he 
describes one event, “It being dark and the woods 
thick, I walked all night between two trees, and 
though weary, I durst not lie on the ground. I had 
eaten little or nothing that day, neither had I any- 
thing to refresh me but the Lord.” He fortunately 
came across a family in which the wife was a Friend, 
who, not having seen one of her sect for seven years, 
wept for joy. The next First-day he appointed a 
meeting where many came, “but the people had little 
or no religion, for they came and sat down smoking 
their pipes. But some of their hearts were softened, 
and they received the testimony. A ’squire and his 
wife received the testimony.” His visit lasted three 
days, and, although but two sermons were spoken, 
they were the start of Quakerism in Carolina. The 
locality was where is now Hertford, Perquimans 
County. It is interesting to know that Edmundson 
was in his time a Cromwellian soldier, as were many 
of the earlier Friends, was a participant in siege and 
battle, and was one of George Fox’s converts. 

George Fox followed Edmundson the same year. 
His way, as was doubtless his predecessor’s, was by 
water, for at that time there was no other traveling 
route. The tidewater rivers flowing into Chesapeake 
Bay and Albemarle Sound made good communica- 
tion, and along these the first colonists settled. From 
Virginia Fox and his three companions “hastened 
towards Carolina, yet had several meetings by the 
way, wherein we had good service for the Lord, one 
about four miles from Nansemond water, which was 
very precious, and here a men’s and women’s meeting 
was settled. At Pagan Creek the house would not 
hold the people. 

“Our way to Carolina was plashy and full of bogs, 
so that we were commonly wet to the knees, laying 
abroad at nights in the woods by a fire.” Traveling 
up the Nansemond, a river flowing by Suffolk into 
‘Chesapeake Bay, by canoes the missionaries made 
their way across to the Chowan and worked their 
way down that stream to where Edenton now is. 
There they were loaned a boat wherein to go to the 
Governor’s, “but the boat was so loaden she could 
not swim in the shallow water, so they waded a pretty 
way.” 

On the journey Fox got into an argument with a 
sceptiec, who denied his claim “that the Spirit of God 
was in an Indian,” Fox claiming that the last was as 
communicable with the Lord as was a savage con- 
verted by a priest. In the end the doubter “‘ran out 
so far he would not own the Scripture.” Fox had 
meetings with the Indians, using an interpreter for 
communication. He spent eighteen days in North 


Carolina, wherein he had several meetings, finding 
the people tender, and left there an organized 
Society. 

The quotations present but a part of Fox’s experi- 
ence in that section of the South, but they show a 
wonderful spiritual faith and bodily endurance. A 
recent journey by the writer to this part of the scene 
of his labor has shown him what the country must 
have been when it was an entire wilderness, save 
where the few settlers had made clearings. The 
Dismal Swamp is on one hand, while to the west the 
country stretches off so flat and with water so near the 
surface that the old-fashioned sweep is in general 
use for raising water from the shallow wells. Then, 
too, the forests and swamps must have been well 
stocked with bears, as there are enough still there to 
give the neighboring farmers trouble. Besides there 
were a plenty of Indians, but Friends in this section 
do not seem to have been bothered with them. 

Though Fox never got back to Carolina, he did not 
forget its people, including the Indians, writing 
Friends there to have meetings among them “and 
preach the doctrine of the Gospel of peace, life and 
salvation to them.” 

In 1677 Edmundson returned, but the Indians 
were in a different mood, “The traveling was so peril- 
ous they murdered several, so that Friends persuaded 
me from going, so that I delayed for a time.” When 
matters had quieted down and he went on his way, 
he found that during his absence meetings among 
Friends had been established. Monthly and quar- 
terly meetings had been settled solidly, and by 1698 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting was set up. 

In 1681 the Quakers had a footing in South Caro- 
lina, and by 1767 had worked their way southwest as 
far as Bush River, and from thence to Georgia, 
where a monthly meeting was established in 1773, in 
Wrightsboro, with two subordinate branches. These 
meetings were abandoned near the opening of the 
new century, as well as the meetings in South Caro- 
lina. Charleston Meeting was the last to survive, 
and it was discontinued in 1808. 

In view of the general impression, now that the 
War of the Revolution was of such absorbing interest 
over the country, that, with the exception of matters 
of a military nature, everything was in abeyance, it 
seems surprising that Northern Friends would go on 
preaching tours at such a time through the South; 
yet such was the case. 

One of these was Joshua Brown, Nottingham, Pa., 
who started on his mission in Second month, 1778, 
visiting the unfortunate Philadelphia exiles in 
Winchester, Va., on the way. His account is quaint 
and interesting, including the story of his arrest and 
imprisonment for six months by the Continentals. 
He passed through Virginia and North Carolina, 
holding meetings on the way to profit, although he 
naively admits it was a time of public excitement. 
At a place in South Carolina, called Ninety-Six, 
while on his way to Bush River Meeting with two 
Friends, he was arrested for having no pass. He 
showed his captors his certificate, but that naturally 
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was unavailing. He, with his companions, was then 
haled before a judge and the law was read to them, 
‘which stated that they must take the test oath, go to 
jail or be expelled from the country. They could 
take but the second alternative, so went to prison, 
wherein they suffered until Friends heard of them, 
and they were supplied with food and bedding, which 
made the jailor and his wife admire the Quakers for 
their kindness. Then they were allowed to hold 
meetings in the court-house, which were attended by 
Bush River Friends and people of the town not mem- 
bers, whieh showed a kindness in the authorities, for 
there were many tories in the Carolinas. They were 
still prisoners, and orders came finally that they 
should be shut up night and day in readiness for ban- 
ishment beyond seas, but the jailor and his wife 
would not obey the order. Then to relieve their 
keepers they stayed in jail and held their meetings 
there. 

Finally, they were led before the provincial coun- 
cil, where they refused to do “hat honor,” when a 
porter gently removed their hats. They came at last 
to trial, and were let out on parole to have the limits 
of Bush River Meeting to move around in. Joshua 
then attended the meetings of that quarterly meeting in 
course, visiting families in between to the number 
of 130, which shows how Friends were growing in 
that day where there is not a soul of the faith now. 
Next came an order for their release, and they started 
home through the Carolinas and Virginia, holding 
meetings by the way, so that when Joshua handed in 
his minute to Nottingham he could report his service 
done, and with good measure. 

That these Friends would start on such a mission 
when war and bloodshed were over the land; that in 
defiance of orders they could be dealt with at such a 
time with comparative leniency, and that there 
should be so many Friends in South Carolina and 
Georgia where thirty years later there was not an 
organized meeting, are matters to make us wonder. 


THE MISCHIEF OF THE BIG BATTLE 
FLEET CRUISE. 


From one point of view, the naval cruise perform- 
ance hardly deserves attention. If our own country 
only were concerned, it would make very little dif- 
ference whether our fleet were on the Atlantic or the 
Pacific coast, or half on one side and half on the 
other; whether it went round the Horn, or eruised 
up and down the Eastern coast, or made a trip into 
the Mediterranean. Any reference of the cruise to 
a special impression to be made upon Japan may also 
be eliminated from consideration. The declarations 
of the Government on this point are explicit, and we 
dislike to believe them insincere. 

But notwithstanding these reserves, the cruise of 
this great battle fleet, as the President fondly calls 
it, seems to us to be extremely unfortunate and 
fraught with immense mischief. It is perfectly clear 
what the purpose of the Government was in- dispatch- 


ing it. If we are to interpret this purpose by the - 
repeated utterances of the President and the Navy 
Department about the necessity of a large and eff- 
cient navy in the interests both of our own security 
and of the peace of the world, this cruise was in- 
tended, not only to give the combined fleet practice 
and thus to increase its efficiency, but also to create 
among the people of the country a deeper interest in 
the navy and a warmer enthusiasm for its further 
enlargement according to the Administration’s policy. 
Enlistments for the navy have been very slow and 
the department doubtless believed that this exhibition 
would increase the patriotic zeal of a considerable 
number of young men and induce them to take 
service with the navy. Nothing could have been 
more cunningly devised to excite the imaginations 
of the masses, kindle their fighting patriotism, inten- 
sify their fear of imagimary foreign foes, make 
them feel that a big fleet is absolutely necessary to 
our safety, and secure their support for immense 
naval budgets in Congress—nothing could have been 
more cunningly devised for all this than this extra- 
ordinary and spectacular cruise. 

But great as is the mischief that it will work in 
this direction, in dazzling the people and keeping 
them blind to the folly and wickedness of limitless 
naval expansion by our country, the evil effect in 
another direction will be still greater. The President 
naively supposes, if his utterances are to be taken at 
their face value, that the other powers will be awed 
by this naval display into respect for us, and thus 
the peace of the world be better assured. What will 
actually happen is that most of the great naval 
powers will be aroused by the example, or goaded on 
by a lurking fear of what may be our purposes, to 
add immediately to their own naval equipment and to 
try to outdo us in power on the sea. Great Britain, 
Germany and Japan are not the sort of folk to be 
stupefied by this display and driven from the field of 
rivalry. On the contrary, they will all take up the 
challenge and the cruise will hardly be ended before 
more huge ships, in addition to the latest recom- 
mended by the President, will be urged upon Con- 
gress, that we may keep pace with the naval pro- 
grams of the other powers, which our own folly and 
extravagance have induced them to form. In this 
way this great cruise of our battle fleet to the Pacific 
will, as its most immediate and certain effect, 
strengthen and urge on the rivalry of armaments 
among the nations, which has already done such enor- 
mous evil, and which nearly every one of them pro- 
fesses to wish to see arrested. 

That our own country should, at any rate on the 
naval side, be taking the lead in this ruinous rivalry, 
is one of the incomprehensible contradictions of the — 
time; and’so it is regarded by all intelligent people 
abroad. Our national principles, our historic ante- 
cedents, and what we have actually done- through 
arbitration in promoting international good-feeling 
and peace, all demand that we should be first and 
not last in every purpose and effort to bring about 


| speedily a limitation and reduction of the overgrown 
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armaments which now burden the world. But in- 
stead of this, here we are, cap in hand, shouting with 
the full strength of our lungs, and rushing at our 
top speed at the head of the mad race for ever greater 
and greater naval armament. 

Not all of the people, we are glad to say, are being 
fooled by this great naval pageant, but unfortunately 
too many of them are-—The Advocate of Peace. 


A FAITHFUL STEWARD. 


= BY IAN MAC LAREN. 
(Continued. ) 


It was in keeping with Mr. Sim’s character that he 
should have carefully arranged his little affairs and 
made provision for every event. A lawyer called that 
afternoon upon the minister to make arrangements 
for the funeral, but he knew more than Carmichael 
about his client. “A highly respectable man,” said 
the lawyer, “who held a responsible position, but very 
retiring in disposition, and without friends. In the 
instructions which he gave me some time ago he 
desired that there should be only one mourning 


coach, and that you and the elder of the district, for | 


whose name and address I shall be greatly obliged, 
the manager of the firm and myself, should be the 
only persons at the funeral. I consider those instruc- 


tions absolute, and have called to fix the day and | 


time.” Carmichael agreed that it was in keeping 
with the man that everything should be done quietly, 
and that the presence of the manager should be under- 
stood to represent the office; but he suggested that 


there might be some person who knew Mr. Sim, and | 
If the lawyer did not | 


who would like to be present. 
object, when the notice of death was put in the paper, 
the hour at which the funeral would leave Mr. Sim’s 
lodgings might be mentioned. After careful consid- 
eration the lawyer agreed that this was not an invita- 
tion, and, as nobody was likely to come, could do no 
injury. And in those terms the notice of Mr. James 


Sim’s death appeared in the morning paper, and was | 


repeated again in the evening paper. That was the 
only reference ever made to Mr. James Sim in the 


public prints and the only formal record of his his- | 


tory, unless many years before some paper had an- 
nounced his birth. Certainly he was born, and he did 
live sixty-five years, and after this fashion he died. 
When Carmichael arrived with his elder on the 
morning of the funeral the modest hearse and single 
mourning coach touched his heart. It seemed to him 
one of the tragedies of life that this faithful soul, 
who had done his duty so thoroughly and uncom- 


' plainingly, should be laid to rest without a wreath of 


gratitude from his fellows, and he climbed the stairs 
with a depressed mind. Before he reached the door 
he heard steps behind him, and a respectably dressed 
man, like a foreman engineer, asked him in an accent 
which could be cut with a knife, whether this was the 
place where Mr. Sim had lived, and explained that 
he had come to his burial. Standing on the landing, 
and before he entered the house, the engineer told his 


story and explained his presence. ‘Ye must under- _ 
stand, sir, that when I was a young lad I attended 
the class he held in a room in Rorison Street. For 
twenty years he rented that bit room and gave the 
best education he could to maybe half a dozen laddies 
in reading, writin’ and ’rithmetic, with a touch of 
bookkeeping, and juist a look into mathematics. He 
didna say much, and he was very strict, but my word 
the trouble he took and the time he gave to laddies 
that had no claim on him, and whom he picked up 
from the district.” 

They were still standing on the landing, and Car- 
michael invited the engineer to continue, for the hon- 
est man had evidently much to say. ‘When a laddie 
would come to fifteen, Mr. Sim would go roond the 
city to get him a situation, maybe as a clerk, or maybe 
as a workman. It didna matter how long it took him, 
or how mony rebuffs he got, he was terrible perse- 
verin’, and he aye succeeded. But nae doubt ye 
know aboot this yersel’, for I’m believin’ you were 
his minister.” 

“Never heard one word of it,’ said Carmichael, 
“and I don’t believe anybody except you and his lad- 
dies know; I want to hear everything before I go in. 
So he got you all places after he’d educated you?” 

“That he did,” said the engineer with emphasis. 
“Pll be bound Mr. Sim started dozens o’ laddies in 
their life work. Man,” and the engineer grew very 
enthusiastic, “‘I mind fine when he said to me in his 
precise way, ‘Thomas, I am glad to tell you that 
Messrs. Leslie & Co., the large engineers, have agreed 
to take you as an apprentice without any premium. 
You will tell your mother of this excellent oppor- 
tunity, and you are to go to work at 6 o’clock next 
Monday; and I trust, with the blessing of God, that 
you will have a prosperous and successful career.’ 
I can repeat every word, sir; ye dinna forget the likes 
o that. 

“Na, no,” for the engineer was now at full steam 
ahead, “my father was dead, and there was nobody 
to help me. When I told my mother that night she 
fairly grat, and as long as she lived, and she was a 
gude woman and had a sair fecht, she aye mentioned 
Mr. Sim’s name in her prayers. ~* 

“More that that, he never forgot ye afterwards; 
and mony a letter of advice I’ve had from him when 
I was far awa’. Now I’ve got a shore appointment, 
and I’ve a wife and three bairns. I’m expectin’ some 
day to be chief engineer of the fleet, and I tell you, 
sir, | owe everything to the man we’ve come to bury.” 
And Carmichael hurried into the house, for it was 
not good to look upon a strong man when he was 
broken down, and all the more if the tears be in your 
own eyes. 

It was evident that people had not known Mr. 
James Sim, and that there were going to be surprises 
that day. He had led a double life, and the other 
life was going to assert itself after he had gone. 

“There’s a splendid fellow outside,” he said to the 
lawyer, “whom Mr. Sim has simply made, and who has 
come to show his gratitude. That makes five mourn- 
ers, and I have a strong suspicion more will be turn- 
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ing up, for it is still ten minutes to the hour. One 
mourning coach is not enough; I prophesy you'll 
need three by the time the company is gathered— 
and, look here, this is going to be real mourning.” 

As they were speaking, a man, say about thirty, 
entered, and one knew at once by his appearance that 
he was a successful merchant; there was about him 
that suggestion of alertness, self-confidence, foresight, 
integrity. Glancing round the room, he introduced 
himself to Carmichael, whom he knew by sight. 

“T was shocked to see the notice of Mr. Sim’s 
death in the paper, for I had no idea he was ill, and 
I am thankful to have this opportunity of doing a 
poor honor to my best benefactor. Had it not been 
for the help he gave me, a lad without father or 
mother, in a little class that nobody ever heard of, 
and the good advice I received from him in critical 
years, I should never have come to my present posi- 
tion. I am a junior partner in Pride Bros., whose 
name may be known to you as wholesale warehouse- 
men. Mr. Sim had only a limited salary, but he not 
only paid all the expenses of his little class, including 
the rent of the room, the light and firing and the 
books, but he helped his boys afterwards when they 
were office-lads and apprentices. I know that my 
first three holidays were paid out of his pocket. If 
every man did as much good as Mr. Sim this would 
be a different world.” And the merchant was almost 
as much moved as the engineer, who was now sitting 
on the chair next the door staring with immovable 
countenance into the eternities. 

By this time even the lawyer, a man not given to 
imagination or swayed by sentiment, began to grasp 
the length and breadth of the private career of Mr. 
James Sim, bookkeeper, and hastened to arrange for 
more mourning coaches and more chairs in the simple 
sitting-room where Sim spent his evenings when he 
was not out teaching his class or visiting the widows 
and the fatherless. 


(To be continued.) 


JOHN G. WHITTIER AND SYBIL JONES. 


Newton Hieuranps, Mass., 
First month 11, 1908. 
To Tur American FriIenp: 

A poem to Eli and Sybil Jones in the last issue 
of Tur Amertoan Frrenp, by John G. Whittier in 
1867, attracted my attention. It occurred to me that 
a letter in my possession, written by the poet to Sybil 
Jones twenty days before they sailed on their mis- 
sion to the East, might be of public interest in this 
connection. 

Signed, Aucustinr Jonrs. 


Amespury, 20th of 8d month, 1867. 
My Very Drar Frrenp:—[Sybil Jones. | 
T was more than glad to get thy letter from N. C., 
and should have answered, but did not know where 
to direct my letter. I wrote to Dinah Mendenhall, 
however, with a message for thee. 


Thy letter with that of Dinah Mendenhall came to 
me in a season of sickness and attendant depression, 
and I was cheered and made better by them. 

And now, dear friend, my heart will go with you 
on your mission of love, but I am and have been for 
same months quite too ill to think of going even a 
part of the way with you in person. If I am able I 
hope I may see you on your departure. 

Thy words, dear Sybil, have been often as it 
seemed blessed to me, making my weak faith 
stronger, and awakening living desires for the beauty 
of holiness and the great peace of simple obedience 
to the Divine Will; and I have felt assured that thou 
wast an instrument in the dear Lord’s hands, yet giv- 
ing to Him all the glory and praise. 

[ have thought much of thee, and thy dear hus- 
band, during the past winter (‘in the South after 


the war”) in “the dark places of the earth; and my 


own life and work seemed very poor and idle in com- 
parison. but the boundless mercy of our Father is 
over us all; and I rejoice to see the true laborers 
bringing home their sheaves abundantly, though I 
can only show a few gleaned ears with many weeds. 
That the arms which have so manifestly upheld 
thee, thus far, may be thy strength and reliance in 

thy proposed labors, is the fervent desire of thy 

Assured friend, 
Joun G. WuHittiEr. 


P. S.—I enclose a picture of my mother and one 
of myself recently taken. My mother always spoke 
of thee with affection and reverence. 


We cannot dwell upon this genuine unity of spirit 
without our hearts being touched with its beauty of 
holiness. 

There are other lines by the poet on Sybil Jones in 
Whittier’s published works, which may not be famil- 
iar to all persons. They occur in “The Meeting.” 
Whittier says in his introductory note, in “The 
Large Paper” edition, Vol. IJ, page 278: “Sybil 
Jones, whose inspired eloquence and rare spirituality 
impressed all who knew her, in obedience to her 
apprehended duty, made visits of Christian love to 
various parts of Europe, and to the west coast of 
Africa and Palestine.” 


“Or haply hers, whose pilgrim tread 

Is in the paths where Jesus led; 

Who dreams her childhood’s Sabbath dream 
By Jordan’s willow-shaded stream, 

And of the hymns of hope and faith, 

Sung by the monks of Nazareth, 

Hears pious echoes in the call 

To prayer from Moslem minarets fall, 
Repeating where His works were wrought 
The lesson that her master taught, 

Of whom an elder Sibyl gave, 
The prophecies of Cumae’s Cave 


i kka 


This poem was written in 1868. 

“The Meeting” is much quoted by religionists of 
every order. It describes the real Quaker meeting 
of our lost youth. The pictures are graphic and true. 
The experienced can bear witness to the eternal 
verities in the sketch. The true inwardness of relig- 
ion is at the heart of it all, and it is this which 
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awakens the sympathy and warms the heart of every 
true disciple. Here in this simple unadorned quiet 
manner the nurture in the most central thought in 
all religions has been wrought out. Great is the 
mystery of godliness. Charles Lamb has delineated 
the Quakers’ meeting with classic beauty and with 
extenuated power of description, but he had never 
lived it, he was only a critie with the eye of a painter. 
Whittier was seasoned through and through, with the 
most fundamental thought. He was not an idle spec- 
tator, but a living epistle of its truth, known and 
read of all men. ‘Those persons who really see things 
as they are, and write them down with glowing words 
in power and beauty so that they melt the hearts of 
men, these are the constructive men for the future. 
And so they “spin forever down the ringing grooves 
of change.” 


Sone Views on Present Day Cupirs. 


PASTORAL WORK.* 


BY FRANK N. CORNELL. 


The pastor of a chureh—literally the shepherd of 
a flock—should be in the fullest sense of the word a 
man of God. His first qualification is true piety, his 
second true wisdom. The Master described him as 
a faithful and wise servant, whom his Lord hath 
made ruler over His household, to give them meat in 
due season. Such a man is called of God and feels 
like the Apostle Paul: “Woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel.” I think that it is not enough for one 
to be intensely interested in the spread of the Gospel. 
A man may earnestly desire to make known the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and yet be able to do far 
more for the cause in some other calling than in the 
ministry. He may even be a fluent speaker, a good 
reasoner, and an earnest Christian, and yet lack the 
one thing necessary to make him an efficient pastor. 
Our early Friends emphasized this Divine call; so 
much, indeed, that they “acknowledged” their min- 
isters. That is they acknowledged that God had 
ealled and qualified certain persons for this work. 
Henry Tuke says, “It is deemed necessary that the 
Gospel minister be called of God, and that he pos- 
sess a heartfelt conviction of the truths of Christi- 
anity as set forth by the principles of our Society.” 

May I say that I fear in some yearly meetings 
there has been too great a desire to record ministers. 
I have met with a number who knew nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, of the history of our church, or the 
doctrines of Friends. They had been gathered in at 
some revival, showed zeal for the work, and were 
made ministers, although they could not define or 
defend the cardinal points of Quakerism. Of all 
churches we can afford to be careful on this point. 
As there is liberty in our meetings for anyone to give 
a message from the Lord, there is little excuse for 
acknowledging one not rooted and grounded in the 
principles of Quakerism. 


*Read before the Ministerial Conference of California Yearly 
Meeting. 


But let us assume that a man with the right call 
has come as pastor of a meeting. To make his work 
a success he must be as wise “as a serpent and harm- 
less as a dove.” He must have a deep and thorough 
knowledge of humanity. No matter what may be 
his talents, his education, or his piety, he will do 
little good, and often a great deal of harm, if he is 
destitute of common sense, which is another name for 
that knowledge of men and things, as found in 
every meeting. However pure his motives may be, 
whatever pains he may take to do good, he will fail 
if he lacks tact. Webster says, “Tact is that peculiar 
skill and ready power of appreciating and accom- 
plishing whatever is required by circumstances.” 
All suecessful men must possess this grace. Look at 
the successful men mentioned in the Bible, and you 
will say they used and recommended tact. 

Jacob hears that his brother is coming against him 
with an armed force of 400 men, so he sends him a 
present, and instructs his servants to say, “It is to 
my lord, Esau, from thy servant, Jacob.” Jacob 
said, “I will appease him with the present that goeth 
before me, and afterward I will see his face.” His 
method was successful; old scores were forgotten and 
the brothers were reconciled. Any amount of reason- 
ing on the part of Jacob would not have accomplished 
what his tact did. 

Paul, the great apostle, was a man of marvellous 
tact. He says of his own methods: 


“T made myself servant unto all, that I might 
gain the more. 

“And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews; to them that are under the 
law, as under the law, that I might gain them that are 
under the law; 

“To them that are without law, as without law, 
that I might gain them that are without law. 

“To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak: I am made all things to all men, that 
I might by all means save some. 


“And this I do for the Gospel’s sake.” 


You remember, too, when he spoke to the cultured 
Athenians, he began by saying, “I have walked about 
your beautiful city, I have seen your public parks and 
your places of worship, and I have this to say to you, 
that our worship is not so far apart as it may seem, 
for I beheld one of your altars with this inscription, 
‘To the unknown God.’ What, therefore, ye worship 
without knowledge is the very God that I declare 
unto you.” His tact won, and they said, “We will 
hear thee again of this matter.” 

Many men of mighty talents and profound wis- 
dom are almost useless because they lack that grace 
of character that shows itself in tact. 

Talent is mental power, tact the ability to use that 
power aright. Tact succeeds where mental power 
alone would fail. 

When Bishop Whipple, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was a young man, he was sent as pastor of 
a small church in Chicago, but failed for a time to 
reach the railway operatives. At last he called upon 
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the chief engineer and asked his advice. “How much 
do you know about a steam-engine ?” asked the engi- 
neer. “Nothing,” was the pastor’s reply. “Then 
do not try to talk to railway men until you under- 
stand a locomotive.” The young clergyman set him- 
self to his task till he knew an engine, and every part 
of it. Then he appeared at the round-house and the 
railway men were delighted to talk with him. In con- 
clusion he said to them, “Boys, my church is in Met- 
ropolitan Hall, the seats are free, and we will be glad 
to see you,’ and the following Sunday every man 
was at the service. The pastor must be the best all- 
round man in the community. He should know all 
that is possible of one thing, and a little of most 
everything else. Paul’s motto ‘is a good one, “All 
things to all men that I might by all means save 
some.” 

As soon as possible the new pastor should learn 
each member of the congregation. He should know 
each one’s peculiarities, eccentricities and prejudices. 
It will be a different community from any in which 
I have ever worked if some one is not ready to vol- 
unteer to give you a biography of each of the leading 
members. Listen to him, but say nothing. The 
chances are he is out of joint with the work and out 
of touch with God, and that his story is greatly exag- 
gerated and his opinion often wrong, but from it you 
may get the characteristics of each of these persons 
and be able to understand them better. “A” may not 
be half so dishonest as he makes out, “B” not nearly 
so unsound, and “C” not determined to run the 
whole church as your informant would have you 
believe; but you may well look out for these charac- 
teristics, and the chances are that you will be better 
able to help right things. 

Getting acquainted with the flock is one of the first 
duties of a pastor. A good way to do this is to have 
an address book, having not only the house address, 
but the *phone number. When a call has been made, 
jot down impressions and things to be remembered. 

Of what should a pastoral call consist? That 
depends. This is a case where ‘wisdom is profitable 
to direct.” Whether the pastor should have any 
religious exercise or not, will be best determined by 
circumstances. Whatever he does, he should be care- 
ful not to become a bore, and if possible have his 
calls so appreciated that he will again be a weleome 
visitor. Zeal without knowledge has sometimes done 
more harm than good. 

My brother, who has spent thirty years in the 
ministry of another church, said to me as I was 
leaving for my first charge, “Don’t try to talk relig- 
ion to a blacksmith when he is taking a welding heat.” 
“There is a time and a place for everything under 
the sun.” It requires judgment and grace to some- 
times direct the conversation to religious things, so 
that prejudice is disarmed and confidence inspired. 
It is usually best not to pry into the religious experi- 
ence. Human nature rebels at being cross-questioned, 
and often a truer understanding of the spiritual needs 
can be gained by unsolicited confession. 

Now a word about the “pastor’s work among the 


young people.” By all means, the pastor must gain 
the love and confidence of the young people of his 
flock. They often get wrong notions of preachers | 
and teachers. How often do we find pupils with the 
idea that the principal of the school is unkind and 
severe, when we knew that the welfare of his schol- 
ars was the greatest burden of his heart. There is, 
too, a prevalent notion among young people that a 
minister is a very holy man, not like the rest of 
mortals, out of touch with the things of every-day 
lite, but a necessary personage at death-beds and 
funerals. We ministers are in a measure responsible 
for this. Many of us have forgotten what we were 
like when we were young. We are apt to expect the 
boy of fifteen to have the ripe experience of the man 
of fifty, and if he cannot give a testimony containing 
one “‘shibboleth” we shake our heads and wonder if 
he is truly converted. The trouble is that we are not 
in touch with young life. It would do us good to 
read some work on “Child Culture” each year. We 
must stop trying to dress little David in Saul’s coat 
of mail, and we should endeavor to see things from 
the boy’s standpoint. Dr. Henry Drummond did 
just this, and in an address before a class of boys he 
said, “Boys, if you are going to be Christians, be 
Christians as boys, and not as your grandmothers. 
A grandmother has to be a Christian as a grand- 
mother, and that is the right and beautiful thing for 
her; but if you cannot read your Bible by the hour 
as your grandmother can, or delight in meetings as 
she can, don’t think that you are necessarily a bad 
boy. When you are your grandmother’s age you will 
have your grandmother’s religion.” 

Now, there is not only a lesson in this for the boy, 
but for the boy’s pastor. We must not expect boys to 
put aside boyish propensities, or give up the natural 
rights and feelings of boyhood. Let us give them to 
understand that they are to be happy in the way that 
God intended. 

Then there is the older boy, almost a young man, 
who attends the high school and studies advanced 
geography. He has learned something of the nebular 
theory of creation and thinks he has made the dis- 
covery that science and revelation do not agree. The 
wise pastor will endeavor to set him right, and show 
him that God’s truth is the same, whether written on 
the pages of the divinely inspired book, or recorded 
on the stratified rocks of the earth. He must be dealt 
with kindly, lovingly, tenderly and wisely, or a use- 
ful life may be lost. 

But I want to say a word about the pastor in the 
sick-room. Here, as nowhere else, he will need wis- 
dom and grace. It will be well if he has some knowl- 
edge of physiology and, indeed, if he knows something 
of psychology it will be very helpful. He should 
be able to distinguish between religion, ecstasy and 
hysteria. It is always best to see the attending physi- 
cian, if one be employed, and the pastor and the 
doctor should work together. There will be many 
invalids, however, who are half “shut-ins,” who will 
need careful handling. They are usually among the 
chronic cases. They try in turn some highly-adver- 
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tised remedy, then a new doctor—usually the quack 
who has flaming announcements in the daily papers. 
Finally‘they drift to faith cure or Christian Science, 
either of which is apt to lower the spiritual. life. 
For by the first there is danger that they lose faith in 
prayer, and by the latter lose faith in the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

Many a one has to be taught that “faith is the gift 
of God,” and not a faculty of the mind under the 
control of the will. Faith takes from our Heavenly 
Father what he sees best to give, and never presumes 
to dictate to Him. ; 

There is also the great sufferer that the pastor must 
visit. These calls should be frequent and short. The 
pastor will feel that if ever he needed Divine help it 
is when he enters these sick-rooms, where honest, 
earnest, true souls are called to pass through years of 
suffering of the most intense kind. These need all 
the help and comfort the pastor may be able to give. 
How many times have we been asked as we stood by 
the bedside of such a one, “why God should permit 
such suffering—why He did not remove the pain or 
take the sufferer.” I have but one answer, “I do 
not know.” I do not pretend.to understand it. I 
only know that in my own experience some of the 
hardest things to endure have wrought out my great- 
est blessings, and I feel sure that these light afflic- 
tions, which are for a moment, are working out for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

Finally, let me say that the pastor will find the 
true equipment for all his work in the closet. It is 
there that his helplessness becomes power, his ignor- 
ance true wisdom, his doubts, living faith, and thus 
made strong in the inner man, he goes forth like a 
giant refreshed with new wine to minister unto them 
that shall be heirs of salvation. 


REST. 


“Thou hast made us for Thyself, and the heart never 
resteth till it findeth rest in Thee.’—St. Augustine. 


Made for Thyself, O God!. 
Made for Thy love, Thy service, Thy delight; 
Made to show forth Thy wisdom, grace and might; 
Made for Thy praise, whom veiled archangels laud; 
Oh, strange and glorious thought, that we may be 

A joy to Thee! 


Yet the heart turns away 
From this grand destiny of bliss, and deems 
*T'was made for its poor self, for passing dreams, 
Chasing illusions melting day by day; 
Till for ourselves we read on this world’s best, 
“This is not rest!” 


Nor can the vain toil cease, 

_ Till in the shadowy maze of life we meet 

One who can guide our aching, wayward feet 

To find Himself, our Way, our Life, our Peace. 

In Him the long unrest is soothed and stilled; 
Our hearts are filled. 


O rest, so true, so sweet! 
(Would it were shared by all the weary world!) 
*Neath shadowing banner of His love unfurled, 
We bend to kiss the Master’s pierced feet; 
Then lean our love upon His loving breast, 
*~And know God’s rest. 
—F’. R. Havergal. 


| encouraged with the outlook. 


Carrespondence. 


My Dear FRIENDS: 


I wish to set before Friends the urgent call for funds to 
help in different fields where Friends have been working 
against odds, and new work just starting, and others that 
ought to be launched, but lack of means hinders very 
materially. 

Knoxville, Tenn., has a wide open door, and a church worth 
much more can be secured for $3,500. Los Angeles, Cal., 
Friends have recently organized a Monthly Meeting, and if 
funds can be secured they will put up a tabernacle for their 
present use. 

Will Friends rise to the hour’s need and place funds in the 
hands of the Evangelistic and Church Extension Board of the 
Five Years Meeting of Friends to be wisely used in different 
fields? So let it be. 

I am most truly, 
Cuas. W. SWEET, 
Chairman of Board, 
1345 Capitol Ave., 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Des Moines, Iowa, First month 10, 1908. 


Things of Inicrest Among Onrarlues. 


Friends Missionary Advocate for First month has appeared 
in an attractive cover and in magazine form. Its appearance is 
much improved. 


The Friends at South Eighth Street, Richmond, Ind., are 
observing a special week of prayer. They began the roth and 
will continue to the 24th. A short talk on some assigned 
subject is a feature of each evening’s program. 


Friends in Greenfield, Ind., are looking forward with hope 
to a series of meetings, which will begin the 3d of Second 
month. Homer J. Coppock, the pastor, will be assisted by 
Leanah Hobson, pastor of Louisville Meeting. 


W. Elwood Mills is located as pastor in the Meeting at 
Denair, Cal., where a new Monthly Meeting has just been 
established. Last month twelve new members were received 
and conditions are favorable for a continued growth. 


A. Edward Kelsey, who has recently returned from Pales- 
tine, was with Philadelphia Friends last week. He attended 
Twelfth Street Meeting on First-day the 12th inst., and 
spoke acceptably. He is soliciting funds for a boys’ school at 
Ramallah. 


Our friend, E. B. Mendenhall, Marshalltown, Ia., has just 
read the life of “Gypsy Smith,” with profit. He recommended 
it to others. A single sentence from a recent letter well 
expresses his feeling: “You cannot rise from reading it 
without a feeling of gladness, of thankfuliess to God for 
giving to us—to the Christian world—such a man.” 


Friends Church, Anderson, Ind., has called Isaiah Jay, Indian- 
apolis, to pastoral work in that meeting. He entered upon 
that work with the new year. The Friends there are greatly 
They have a fine lot, well 
located in this city of some 25,000 inhabitants, and they hope 
to replace the old structure with a new one in the near 
future. 


The two weeks’ series of meetings just closed at Charlottes- 
ville, Ind., were times of unusual interest and blessing. ‘They 
were conducted by Job E. Dennis, Hagerstown, assisted by Han- 
nah Bond, Farmland, and the pastor, Parvin W. Bond. The 
meetings began on the anniversary of the dedication of the 
church and furnished a fitting close for the first year in the 
new home, 


During the past year our friend, Wm.-G. Hubbard, the 


| general superintendent of the American Railway Literary 


Union, has made several extensive tours of 3,000 to 5,000 miles 
each, inspecting the literature on trains and news stands. He 
has made numerous reports to railroad managers of immoral 
and criminal literature. In nearly every case the things 
reported have been promptly prohibited by the railroads. 


Edwin F. Hadley, a notice of whose death appears this week, 
was born in Guilford County, N. C., October 18, 1829. In his 
fourteenth year he moved to Parke County, Ind., where he 
obtained the best education the early days of Friends Academy 
afforded. He was one of Indiana’s earnest educators, having 
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taught school for thirty years and served as County Superin- 
tendent. For forty years he was a devoted member of Bloom- 
ingdale Monthly Meeting. 


We have received the following donations for the Nathan 
T. and Esther G. Frame Fund: 
Ay Brien i552 ee oes oe, See ee re rae ee $100.00 


Frances J. Barhes /O7A, dees ee eee tek ee en 1.00 
Anthony 0.) Elaightnnt ogee are cel esc ae 1.00 
SAEORT TS Sette dhe. te deboia teeta: a ee ee es eee 50.00 

$152.00 


Our friend, Morris M. White, Cincinnati, has announced his 
resignation as president of the Fourth National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati. He has had an uninterrupted business career of 
over fifty years, during thirty years of which he has been 
president of this bank. He has gained an enviable reputation 
among the leading financial men of the United States. He 
has, throughout his life, been a deeply interested Friend, and 
he has shown his interest and generosity toward many of 
the interests of the Society of Friends. 


The Ministers’ Association of Western Yearly Meeting met 
Jan. 7, 1908, in First Friends Church, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
day was spent in a profitable and beneficial way to the 
ministers and workers present. "The subject of the forenoon 
was: “Are there conditions in our church organism which 
hinder us in increasing our numerical strength?” opened by 
Eliza C. Armstrong. The afternoon was devoted to the 
subject of “Pastoral Evangelism,” opened by De Ella Leon- 
ard, both of which were interesting and instructive, and were 
followed by lively discussions. 


Charles E. and Jennie T. Bishop, who have nearly com- 
pleted seven years’ service as superintendent and matron of 
the Kurn Hattin Homes for destitute boys, Westminster, Ver- 
mont, have resigned their positions. The trustees passed a 
resolution, in which they “appreciate very highly the work 
Mr. and Mrs. Bishop have done, and regret the necessity of 
terminating their connection with the homes, and_ hereby 
accept their resignation, to take effect at their convenience, 
not later than April 1, 1908.” Feeling the need of rest and 
change, they purpose a trip to England to visit relatives. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting was held in Boston, the 15th and 
16th inst. It was a time of great blessing and profit to all 
who attended. Aside from the usual sessions there were two 
special features. The first was an address by Charles F. Lee 
on the subject “The Teaching of Primitive Quakerism;” the 
second was an address by Charles M. Woodman, on the sub- 
ject, “The Children of the Kingdom.” ‘These were both ex- 
cellent addresses. Much interest is being aroused among our 
young Friends. They are studying the history of our society, 
desiring to know how better to carry on the work in this day. 


The Meeting at Van Wert, Ohio, is prospering. A richness 
and fulness of the Spirit has brought many to enjoy the 
meeting. The motto for this year is, “All at Work.” The 
Bible-school is large with increasing interest and attendance. 
No room is now left for further addition of classes. Sixty- 
two badges were presented to students who had attended for 
the year without being absent. All branches of the church 
are well organized, the Bible-school, Christian Endeavor, 
Junior Endeavor, Young Ladies’ Circle, Church History Class, 
Ladies’ Aid and Men’s Club have special meetings. The 
pastor attends, directs or assists in the special lines of service. 


The young Friends at Fowler, Kan., are studying Friends 
history. At their meeting, the 7th inst., Anna Freeman read 
a paper on “Quaker Young People,” which met the general 
approval of the Society. She believes that the world is sick 
of bubbles and gush in religious matters and that it wants food 
and facts and spiritual muscle to do and dare in the battle 
with the elements. “There is nothing inviting to young, strong 
manhood, which loves work and adventure, in a religion of 
simpers and poses and idle conditions of bliss, The 
legacy that Quakerism has left the young is a list of 
Christian graces. Reverence, simplicity, frugality, sincerity, 
frankness, honesty, steadiness, firmness, sympathy, gentleness, 
peaceableness, keepers of home, purity.” 


The work of the Meeting at Highland, Ohio (Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting), is moving forward under the efficient 
ministry of Harry R. Hole, who has lately located in the 
Meeting as pastor. On T'welfth month rst there was a roll 
call of the entire membership, to whom cordial invitations 
had been sent, to be present and. participate in the services. 


It was a profitable occasion, enjoyed by all present. ‘I‘he 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Whittier was 
celebrated by the Christian Endeavor Society. The roll cail 
was responded to by quotations from Whittier. ‘There were 
also a biographical sketch and reminiscences, “Whittier and 
His Pets,” a paper on “Whittier as a Friend” and “Whittier 
in Religious Verse,” selections from “Snowbound,” “Tell- 
aan Bees,” “The Wish of To-day” and “The Light that 
is Felt.” 


On the 11th inst. Annetta S. Malin and Dr. Henrietta M. 
Thomas sailed for Porto Rico, accompanied by Mary W. 
Stokes. They expect to join Martha Woody at Rio Grande, to 
continue the work which has been started there by a 
committee of Philadelphia Friends. With the arrival of 
Dr. Thomas there will be for the first time a resident 
physician at the mission, and it is expected to hold a 
daily clinic for the suffering poor of the neighborhood. 
Arrangements are under way for the construction of a new 
building, which, it is hoped, can soon be enlarged so as to 
accommodate beds for the very sick and an operating room. 
The need for medical mission work is very great in Porto 
Rico, but the people also eagerly welcome the message of the 
Gospel, which is preached while they wait for medical 
attendance, 


MARRIED. 


Davis-Urton.—Van Wert, Ohio, 
Fred. W. Davis and Ella Urton. 


JAcKSoN-FRONEFIFLD.—At the beautiful home of Sollie and 
Rose Franefield, Van Wert, Ohio, their daughter, Bertha, and 
Glenn C. Jackson, on First month 8, 1908. The young people 
go to their new home in Toledo, Ohio. 


STANLEY-JOHNson.—At the home of W. A. Benbow, Lynn, 
Ind., Twelfth month 31, 1907, Levi Stanley, son of Isaac and 
Julia Elma Stanley, and Irene Johnson. 


WILLIAMSON-Hopprr.—At the home of Charles Hopper and 
wife, Van Wert, Ohio, Twelfth month 31st, C. F. Williamson 
and Nellie Hopper. 


Twelfth month 31, 1907, 


DIED. 


ALLEN.—At the home of her daughter, Friendswood, Ind., 
Ninth month 1, 1907, Susanna (Jessup), wife of Preston Allen 
(deceased), in her eighty-first year. She was a birthright 
Friend, who spent her life in pioneer meetings, laboring for 
the church. 


BrercMANn.—At her home, Middlepoint, Ohio, Twelfth month 
7, 1907, Almira B. Bergman, wife of Harvey Bergman, in 
her seventieth year. The deceased was a member of Van 
Wert Monthly Meeting, and a minister of the Gospel for over 
pe years. Many were converted under her ministerial 
abors. 


Dennis.—At the home of her son, J. E. Dennis, Hagerstown, 
Ind., Twelfth month 6, 1907, Elma Reynolds Dennis, aged 
eighty-seven years. She was a lifelong and consistent mem- 
ber of Friends. 


Hapiey.—At Oroville, Cal, Eleventh month 2, 1907, Edwin 
F. Hadley, aged seventy-eight years. 


Kenyon.—At the home of her nephew near Poplar Ridge, 
N. Y., First month 5, 1908, Lucinda Kenyon, in her eighity- 
fourth year. The deceased was a devout Christian and for 
many years a member of the Meeting at Poplar Ridge. 


NicHors.—On Twelfth month 28, 1907, at the age of thirty- 
two years, Edith Nichols, wife of Elmer E. Nichols, an 
attorney of Berkeley, Cal. Since her marriage seven years 
ago, when she joined Friends, she has been one of the most 
earnest and faithful members of Berkeley Meeting. 


Ozpun.—At his home near Bloomingport, Ind., Twelfth 
month 31st, Isaac Ozbun, aged eighty-seven years. He was a 
member of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, of which he was a 
regular attender. He taught for many years in the Sabbath- 
school, being a great lover of children. 


Raripen.—At the home of her daughter, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Tenth month 25, 1907, Rhoda (Jessup), wife of Emanuel 
Rariden (deceased), in her eighty-fifth year. The deceased 
was a birthright Friend and a firm believer in the doctrines 
taught by Friends. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 

LESSON V. SECOND MONTH 2, 1908. 
JESUS THE SAVIOUR OF THE 
WORLD. 

JOHN 3: 1-21. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten son. 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life. John 3:16. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Jesus the Saviour of the 
world. John 3:1-21. 

Third-day. A new heart. Ezek. 36: 
22-27. 


Magee A new creature. II. Cor. 5: 
4-21. 


Fifth-day. Born again. I Pet. 1: 15-25. 
“Caewanpetg The brazen serpent. Num. 


vo. 


7 geeE tay. The love of God, I John 4; 
First-day. Rom. 8: 31-39. 


Time.—Probably in April, A. D. 27, 
while Jesus was at Jerusalem to observe 
the Passover. The first year of His 
ministry. 

Place——Some house, doubtless, reached, 
as was common, by an outer stairway. 
In this way an interview could be private. 

Persons.—Jesus, Nicodemus, a promi- 
nent Jew and a teacher, perhaps 
equivalent to a modern professor of 
theology. John the Baptist still preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Judea. 

Christ spent much of the first year 
of His ministry in Judea. Here the 
leaders of Jewish thought and practice 
lived, and He strove to influence them, 
it would appear, with comparatively 
little success. ‘The lesson describes an 
interview with one of these leaders, 
-upon whom, notwithstanding the appar- 
ent failure which might be inferred from 
the lesson, He exercised a profound 
influence, as is shown from the mention 
of Nicodemus later. (John 7:50,51; 
19 : 39.) 

The lesson proper begins with verse 
14, but it will be helpful to consider the 
verses which form the setting. 

I. “Pharisees.” In spite of the hypoc- 
ricy of some and the literalness of oth- 
ers, it was from this division of the Jews 
that the earliest believers in Christ came. 
This was natural, not only because 
the Pharisees were the most numerous, 
but because they believed in the resur- 
rection, and were by far the more 
spiritual in their doctrine. 

2. “By night.” For this action Nico- 
demus has been called “cowardly.” This 
is most unjust. If we put ourselves in 
the place of Nicodemus we can see that 
his course was wise. He was a leader, 
and should not hastily commit himself 
to a new teaching; he went where he 
could have a quiet, personal interview; 
he chose a time when Jesus would likely 
be able to give him personal attention. 
Considering his position and the attitude 
of his fellow teachers he shows that 
he wished to learn the truth, and knew 
how to choose the best way to learn it, 
free from _ distracting surroundings. 
“Rabbi.” The most respectful form of 
address; equivalent to “teacher.” It was 
the form which his own students would 
have used in addressing himself. “We 
know,” etc. He recognizes Jesus as a 
Teacher with a Divine commission. It 
would seem, from the brief notes of the 
conversation, that Nicodemus, like the 


Mighty love. 


disciples, thought that Jesus might be the 
one to restore the outward kingdom of 
Israel. Jesus at once says the Kingdom 
of God is spiritual. 

3. “Be born anew.” R. V. There 
must be a change of attitude equiv- 
alent to a new birth—this is required 
of Jew as well as Gentile—and this was 
the hard point in the mind of Nicodemus. 

4. It is often said that Nicodemus 
was satirical, or that he misunderstood 
Christ. Neither of these is correct; it 
would seem that he understood Christ 
perfectly, but he says: “It is as impos- 
sible for a man in maturity of experi- 
ence to change his whole attitude as it 
would be to be physically born again— 
the self cannot be changed after it is 
moulded by time.” 


5. Christ’s answer carries the thought 
still further and defines the change— 
the new birth—more fully. “Water and 
the Spirit.’ To make water here refer 
to outward baptism is to make the 
statement self-contradictory. Water is 
the symbol of cleansing, and what is 
meant is, “cleansing from the pollution 
of past sin, and imparting a new divine 
life to provide for future holiness.” 
Man must be cleansed; and the Holy 
Spirit, if allowed to enter and abide, will 
keep him pure and give abundant life. 
Compare Ezek. 36:25-29. If water 
baptism is meant here, then it is essen- 
tial to salvation; a position which few 
spiritually-minded Christians would be 
willing to defend. 

6-8. Jesus emphasizes the spirituality 
of the Kingdom of God. Spiritual life 
must be spiritual in its origin. 


9-13. Jesus expresses surprise that a 
man who held the position of teacher 
should not have better understood what 
he had been saying. A man familiar 
with the Old Testament should have 
understood its spiritual teaching. 
(Compare Ezek. 35:25, etc.; Jer. 31: 
33; Joel 2:28.) 

14-15. There is some doubt as to 
whether these verses belong to the con- 
versation with Nicodemus. In_ this 
striking comparison the analogy must 
not be pushed too far. As it was neces- 
sary for the Israelite to turn his eyes 
upon the brazen serpent raised up so all 
could see it, so the sinner must turn his 
eyes by faith upon. the Saviour raised 
up so all can see Him—-sacrificed for all. 
Whatever else the death of Christ means, 
it is certain that by his death alone could 
the attention of the world been so fixed 
upon Him. “A love that gave its life 
for them all men can understand.” 

16-21. These verses seem, almost 
without question, to be the reflection of 
the Evangelist. It would have been 
impossible for Nicodemus to understand 
them even in part. They are the expres- 
sion of one who knew by experience 
what they meant. We can_ hardly 
imagine a more comprehensive statement 
of the Gospel. Its origin—the love of 
God: love shown by the sacrifice of His 
only Son; its purpose—the salvation 
and eternal life of all who should believe 
on the Son. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Faith and obedience give that 
which nothing earthly can take away or 
destroy—eternal life. 

2. The Kingdom of God is “righteous- 
ness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 


WHAT I LIVE FOR. 


I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 

For the Heaven that smiles above me, 
And waits my spirit, too; 

For the human ties that bind me, 

For the task by God assigned me, 

For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story 
Who suffered for my sake; 

To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake; 

Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 

The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crowd History’s pages, 
And Time’s great volume make. 


I live to hold communion 
With all that is divine, 
To sancitfy the union ; 
*Twixt nature’s heart and mine; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 
And fulfill each grand design. 


I live to hail the season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When man shall rule by reason, 
And not above my gold; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


REVIVED AT LAST. 


EMACIATED WOMAN RESTORED BY PROPER 
FOOD. 


The amount of harm done from eating 
food which lacks the nourishing elements 
or is in such form that the system can’t 
absorb it, is much greater than many 
persons even suspect. 

The harm can’t be corrected by drugs 
either. There must be a complete change 
in the dietary—the cause of the trouble 
must be removed. 

“T have been a constant sufferer from 
stomach trouble, constipation and neural- 
gia for the past fourteen years,” writes 
a Michigan lady, “and the past year 
became tired of life, of everybody and 
everything. 

“The best doctors and several weeks 
at a Sanitarium afforded me only tem- 
porary relief. Finally an attack of the 
grippe caused me to give up hope of ever 
being well again. I was growing weaker 
and more emaciated every day. ja 

“At last a doctor advised me to try 
some predigested food, as nothing would 
stay on my stomach. My husband sent 
for some Grape-Nuts, of which [ ate a 
little with milk, and then awaited the 
usual results. 

“My stomach did not reject this food, 
and from that time on for several weeks, 
I lived on Grape-Nuts and milk. I felt 
no pain whatever in my stomach, my 
health gradually came back and in five 
weeks I gained 25 pounds. I derived 
more strength from Grape-Nuts than I 
ever did from a meat and potato diet.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 
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Christian Endeauor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 2, 1908. 


THE REAL HEART OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR. 
Cou. 3: 1-4, 12-25; 4: 1-6. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. The covenant. Heb. 8: 8-13. 

Third-day. The devotional meeting. 
Matt. 21: 18-22. 

Fourth-day. Bible study. John 5: 36-39. 

Wifth-day. Worship. Heb. 1: 1-6. 

Sixth-day. Work. Jobn 14: 8-12. 

Seventh-day. Faith in Christ, Psa. 2: 
1-12. 


The two great words are “life” and 
“death.” 
the reverse. “I am dead with Christ: 
says Paul, “nevertheless I live.’ We 
die to all that is bad and low and fleet- 
ing, in order that we may live to what 
is worthy and high and abiding. “The 
old man” is Paul’s picturesque way of 
describing all that ought to be got rid 
of, what must be slain and cast out, or 
what, to put it otherwise, we must die 
to. We and it must be nothing to each 
other. “The new man” is his com- 
plimentary phrase describing what must 
come to birth in us or what we must 
become alive to. It matters little 
which way we put it, Christ must live 
in us. We must live in Christ. If we 
will live in Christ, He will live in us. 

“The new man” is a man. Christi- 
anity goes up into Heaven in order that 
it may come down upon earth. It de- 
tives there power for life and work 
here. “Set your mind,” says Paul, 
“upon the things that are above.” 
Why? That we may be able to “put to 
death our members which are upon the 
earth.” Service and benevolence and 
charity and purity are all expressions 
of a life. The life is invisible and 
divine. Therefore, because it is so, and 
only because it is so, it bears fruit that 
is visible and human. We must live in 
Heaven in order to be able to live the 
heavenly life on earth. 


There are people who are carried 
away by the cheap and superficial idea 
that all we need. is social service and 
fellowship. We do indeed. need these 
things, just as we need apples from our 
apple-tree. But how do we wish to get 
them, from.a tree on which they grew, 
or from a tree on which they are tied 
from another tree om which they did 
grow? The truths of Christianity are 
not theoretical. or metaphysical. They 
are vital. There can be no living fruit 
save on living trees. Of course, all 
Christian truth is a truth of principle. 
It is a truth of life, and therefore a 
truth beyond mere physics. But to 
pooh-pooh it on these grounds is like 
the talk of men who depreciate engi- 
neering. ‘The engineer may sit in his 
office and think and draw on paper. It 
is all theoretical. But the result is a 
bridge that thousands of people pass 
over daily. It is so of the central 
Christian truth. 


The heart of things is life in Christ, 
is Christ in life. 

Without this there is no heart in 
things—Robert E. Speer, in The S. S. 
Times. 


Their real order, however, is | 


NOTICES. 


The National Vigilance Committee 
for the United States of America for 
the Safeguarding of Unprotected Girls 
and Women and the Suppression of the 
White Slave Traffic will hold a meet- 
ing, to which the public is invited, 
First month 31st, 8 P. M., at Friends 
Meeting-house, near Race Street, Phil- 
adelphia. General topic: “The White 
Slave Trafic—What It Is and How to 
Suppress It.” “The ‘Traffic in Chi- 
cago,” Ernest A. Bell, superintendent 
of the Midnight Mission, Chicago; 
“The Trafic Among Immigrants,” a 
letter from Oscar S. Straus, Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor; “Lessons 
From the Orient,’ James Bronson 
Reynolds, New York, who will give the 
results of his observations during a re- 
cent world tour; “The National Vig- 
ilance Committee,” Dr. O. Edw. Janney, 
chairman. 


The annual meeting of Friends His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia, will be 
held at Friends Meeting-house, on 
Twelfth Street, First month 27, 10908, 
at 7.45 P. M.—Election of officers, The 
Philadelphia Quaker Counterpart of the 
Boston Tea-Party, 1773; readings from 


original letters with explanatory ad- 
dress by Thomas B. Taylor, and intro- 
ductory remarks by Isaac Sharpless. 
The address will be illustrated by early 
prints. All members and _ interested 
friends are cordially invited to be 
present. 


Extra Large Blankets 


The kind with plenty of ‘‘tuck-in’’ to 
them, very specially priced : 


SILK-BOUND WHITE BLANKETS 
—wool, with a little cotton to make them 
light and airy ; 80x 88 inches— 


$7.00 Blankets—now $5.50 a pair 
$8.50 Blankets—now $6.75 a pair 
$10.00 Blankets—now $8.00 a pair 


$2.50 Blankets, $1.85—All-cotton, in 
white ; 76 x 80 inches. 


$7.00 Blankets, $5.50—All-wool in 
broken plaid effects of different color- 

combinations ; illuminated borders. 
Aisle 11, Filbert Street. 


MUSLINS, SHEETINGS, 
TICKING 


Come early for these : 


8c. Bleached Muslin—6%4c. a yard 

4c. S. & C. Muslin—12%c. a yard 
15c. Linen-finish Muslin—12%c a yard 
1234c. Cambric—J0c. a yard 

léc. S. & C. Cambric—I4c. a yard 
$1.25 Long Cloth, 12-yard pieces—$1 
25c. Bed Ticking—20c. a yard 

24c. Pillow Casing, 45-inch—20c. a yard 


44c. Sheeting, 81-inch—38c. a yard 
Aisle 13, Center 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 


Friends’ Fellowship Papers 


DOUGLAS PEPLER, Editor 
14 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 


Vol. II begins on FEBRUARY Ist, with 
the first of a series of six articles by 
GEORGE SHANN, M.A., on ‘ Person- 
ality and Religion.’ HANNAH W. 
CADBURY contributes a powerful paper 
entitled ‘‘The Tragedies of Quakerism.’’ 


Subscription, 50c. per annum, post free. 


Apply to the American agents, 
ELLEN P. WAY, West Grove, Pa., and 


HANNAH W. CADBURY, 441 Locust Avenue, 
Germantown, Pa. 


GREGORY'S BS. Sieccduns Boe Sia Suchonas mse 


F YOU have in mind the making of a 
piece of printed matter, whether it 
bea BOOK, CALENDAR, BOOK- 

LET, CATALOGUE, PROSPECTUS, 
FOLDER, MAIL CARD or anything 
else, write us, or call on us and give us 
an opportunity to aid you in getting just 
the right thing. You will find our prices 
satisfactory. Our workmanship we will 
demonstrate by samples of what we have 
done for others. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
I01IO CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec. 


/WEBSTER’S * 
| INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


j A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 

'|/ Besides an accurate, practical, and 

“| Scholarly vocabulary of English, en- 

4) larged with 25,000 NEW WORDS, the 

‘|| International contains a History of the 
English Language, Guide to pronuncia- 
tion, Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazet- 


‘|jteer of the World, New Biographical }} 
i Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scripture }} 
‘|| Names, Greek and Latin Names, and |} 
-|| English Christian Names, Foreign Quo- |} 
|| tations, Abbreviations, Metric System. || 


a 


Ze 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? 
‘| 'WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
|} Largest of ourabridgments. Regularand Thin Pa- ; 
| per Editions, 1116 Pages and 1400 Illustrations, FI 
|] Write for “ The Story of a Book*—Free, 
|| G. &C. MERRIAM CO,, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Quaker, * “un. 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


()"® leader this year is one of the most charming’ 
and instructive books yet written concerning 
“The Quaker.” It has already passed through 

two editions, yet many Friends’ libraries are without 
a copy. We have secured a special rate from the 
publishers, and are determined to place it within the 


reach of every subscriber. We prefer to let others 
describe the book. 


‘‘The author treats the subject with the awe due to its historical 
importance, but also with the twentieth century breadth of vision and 
with gleams of humor that are irresistible. The volume is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. The cover design, in orthodox gray, is suggestive 
of the contents, and the text is profusely illustrated with quaint repro- 
ductions of the old fashions and with photographs of Quaker beauties of 
the olden time.”"—"* The Times,’’ New York City. 


‘‘Too much praise can hardly be given to the costume in which (the) 
Quaker appears ; its silurian gray boards and mouse-colored calf make it 
a delight to sight and touch, and its garb is in accord with the scholarly 
spirit of the book within. But an irresistible arch humor continually 
sparkles through the pages, much as the twinkle of laughter lurked in 
the dark tunnels of the old Quaker bonnets.’’—‘‘ Present Day Papers,” 
London, England. 


PRICE, (prepaid) $3.00 
_ This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $3.25 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
HOME COOK BOOK 


By FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 


Nothing contributes more to human happiness and longevity of life than 
wholesome food, and next to a good cook, nothing contributes more to whole- 
some food than a good cook-book. From the many books now on the market 
we have selected the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home Cook Book ”’ as especially 
suitable for our readers. 

It contains Recipes and Hints on the art of Cookery, is complete in every 
department, contains menus for all seasons of the year and holidays, Chafing 
Dish Department, Table Etiquette, Food for the Sick, and Facts worth knowing 
about the House, Garden, etc. 

All the recipes have been well tried, many of them being contributions from famous cooks all over the 
world. It is full of good, practical, helpful suggestions for the management and care of the home. 


490 pages, over 100 illustrations, bound in full oil cloth. PRICE, (prepaid) $1.75 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $2.25 
OE 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


hu. 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 yeara. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


SWORTH AND JONES.| 


lIOWA FALLS, IOWAS 4) 


Have You MoneyToLoan 


6% N t Carefully selected First Mortgage 
e€ Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 

and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 
Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day orn NIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


Just the Best Typewriter 


that money can buy, 


THE 


EMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter 
Company 
110 South 9th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


stock 


capital F * 
Incorporated Third month 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


3,831,063.94 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
T. WISTAR BROWN WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 
RICHARD WOOD ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


MARRIOTT C. 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made In the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. 


AND RE- 
RUSHED 


CHAIRS Rushed 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
ST, stantly on 4@> at the Old Stand. 
aiid)  Wecan work genuine or imitation 
PY Lemme 3 rush into chairseats. Established 


poy} 1880 GeO. W. BRENN 
“i 41308 N. Marshall St., Phitadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Paik 52-78 D 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns 
and material. 


Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Cotton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order. Rag Carpet and Aprons, 


MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


RECOMMENDED For Its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL For its Simplicity of Language 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 


Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Yincent—An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
4 —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr, Marios 
WU” Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 


The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story In simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 
Decorations 


Window Shades Made to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


BMMA E. FRANCIS 
announces that she is prepared to do her 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 
in a Private Studio at 
4931 Germantown Ave., Germantown 


and invites inspection of work and prices 
Bell Telephone, Gtn. 1710. 


HARLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY» 
RICHMOND» 


Che — ri. 
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It wakes in the throat of the woodland bird 
In the rose-flushed hush of the morn; 

It gleams in the gold of the billowing wheat 
And the tasseled pride of the corn; 

It follows the feet of beauty and love, 
It stirs in the strength of the strong, 

And its light leaps up on the trampling field 
Where bravery battles with wrong; 

It sings through each deed that is nobly done,— 
But sweetest, most undefiled, 


It shines to the world in the world-old way 
From the face of each little child. 


—Priscilla Leonard. 
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Be. and Comn«ents. 


During the past year nearly every part 
of the United States and Canada has 
witnessed a rapid growth in the senti- 
ment favoring prohibition. ‘This is due 
partially to a change of attitude on the 
part of many individuals. A large num- 
ber who have been indifferent or antag- 
onistic to the temperance cause, have be- 
come its ardent supporters. This change 
of sentiment, however, has been supple- 
mented by wise and effective organiza- 
tion resulting in the enactment of pro- 
hibitory laws in many parts of the 
United States. The effect of these vic- 
tories can be summed up under five 
heads: (1) Three States, viz., Georgia, 
Oklahoma and Alabama, have enacted 
State prohibition laws, which are now 
being enforced. A year ago only three 
States had State prohibition. In each 
of these prohibition was a slow evolution, 


“COFFEE GRUNTERS.” 
EVER SEE ONE. 


Thoughtful people have a laugh on 
coffee cranks now and then. 

“T had used coffee ever since I was 
a small child,’ writes an Indiana lady, 
“and have always had bad spells with 
my stomach. ‘ 

“Last spring, just after I began house- 
keeping, I had a terrible time with my 
stomach and head. My husband bought 
a package of Postum and asked me to 
try 1t. 

“I laughed at it because none of my 
folks would ever try it. But I made 
some the following morning, following 
directions on the package, about boiling 
it well. 

“I was greatly pleased with the re- 
sults and kept right on using it. Now I 
wouldn’t drink anything else. I tell 
every old coffee ‘grunter’ I see about 
Postum, and all my folks and my hus- 
band’s people, except a few cranks, use 
Postum instead of coffee. 

“When put to soak in cold water over 
night and then boiled fifteen minutes in 
the morning while getting breakfast it 
makes a delicious drink.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 
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covering nearly half a century of vig- 
orous and heroic effort; so that, judg- 
ing from visible results, State prohibi- 
tion has advanced within the past year 
as much as in the preceding half cen- 
tury. (2) In many States not having 
State prohibition, smaller communities, 
such as counties, towns and cities, are 
allowed to decide for themselves 
whether or not the sale of liquor will be 
allowed .within the community. This is 
known as local option. Such a large 
number of these smaller districts have 
voted out the saloon during the past 
year that the most sanguine hopes of 
enthusiastic reformers have been more 
than fulfilled. In nearly every small 
town throughout the country the eradi- 
cation of the saloon is a burning local 
issue and excites more ready enthusiasm 
than any other topic of conversation. 
(3) The States which have had prohibi- 
tion laws on their statute books for sey- 
eral years have found it very difficult 
to enforce these laws in the larger cities, 
and in communities where the public 
sentiment favored saloons. During the 
past year a decided gain has been made 
in law enforcement, and even large cities 


which have been the last strongholds of | 


the saloons have been forced to obey the 
prohibitory laws. Especially is this true 
in Kansas. (4) Many of the leading 
newspapers that have been timid about 
publishing temperance items, and with 
no editorial stand on the subject, have 
become bold enough to come out in 
favor of law enforcement and_ prohibi- 
tion. (5) The brewers -are becoming 
alarmed, and in many States have 
formed model license leagues for the 
purpose of combating the prohibition 
movement by getting saloon-keepers to 
observe the law strictly, and use discre- 
tion in selling liquor to men who are 
likely to make disturbances when intox- 
icated. In other words, they favor 
everything that will tend to make the 
saloon acceptable in the eyes of respecta- 
ble people. 


NOTICE. 


The Friends new church building at 
Muncie, Ind., has been completed and 
will be dedicated on First-day, Second 
month ad. 

Following is the program, in part, for 
the day of dedication and the week fol- 
lowing: 

First-day morning, at 10.30, Joseph 
John Mills, Friends pastor, Toronto, 
Canada, will have charge of the dedica- 
tory services and will preach in the even- 
ing at 7.30. Robert W. Douglass, Wil- 
liam P. Angell and Chas. E. Hiatt, the 
pastor, will also have part in the day’s 
program. On _ Second-day evening a 
fellowship service will be held, and all 
the pastors of the city churches will par- 
ticipate. On Third-day evening Prof. 
Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, will 
deliver a lecture on “The Quaker Mes- 
sage.” 
Brown, of Wilmington College, will de- 
liver an address on “The Freedom of 
Modern Life, a Legacy of Christian 
Teaching.” Fifth-day evening Prof. W. 
H. Donley will give an organ recital on 
the new pipe-organ which has been in- 
stalled with an echo attachment. ~ This 
is by far the most complete pipe-organ 
in the city. Sixth-day evening an edu- 
cational meeting will be held, in which 
all the city and high-school faculties, 


Fourth-day evening Albert J. | 


Friends’ Fellowship Papers 


DOUGLAS PEPLER, Editor 
14 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 


Vol. II begins on FEBRUARY Ist, with 
the first of a series of six articles by 
GEORGE SHANN, M.A., on ‘“ Person- 
ality and Religion.”” HANNAH W. 
CADBURY contributes a powerful paper 
entitled ‘“The Tragedies of Quakerism.’”’ 


Subscription, 50c. per annum, post free. 


Apply to the American agents, 
ELLEN P. WAY, West Grove, Pa., and 


HANNAH W. CADBURY, 441 Locust Avenue, 
Germantown, Pa. 


HE kind of printed matter which 

you use determines in a large 

measure the impression which you 
convey to those whom you wish to 
influence favorably. If the impression 
had from your stationery, booklets, cata- 
logues or whatever form the printed 
matter may take is unfavorable, what 
chance have you of doing business in 
that quarter? Let us make something 
for you that will really influence sales— 
printed matter with elegance and dis- 
tinction. 


TH EB DD Bae eRe Ss 
Iolo CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec. 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
California. 


students and musicians will make up the 
evening’s program. First-day, Second 
month oth, Rufus M. Jones, Philadel- 
phia, editor of Tt7— AMERICAN FRRIEND, 
will be present both morning and even- 
ing. 

Music will be one prominent feature 
of the services throughout the week, and 
the choir has been in training for some 
time for the occasion, and many of the 
local musicians of the other churches 
will have part in this part of the work. 

The moving into the new church 
building, which is modern in every re- 
spect and thoroughly equipped in every 
detail, will mean a renewal of. responsi- 
bility, as well as renewed earnestness 
and possibilities. 

Following the week of dedication, a 
series of meetings will be held by Daisy 
Barr, which will begin Second-day even- 
ing, Second month roth. 

Everybody expecting to attend the 
dedication are requested to send their 
names to Odessa Rayle, 325 West 
Charles Street, Muncie, Ind., chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, not 
later than First month 3rst. 


J. Exmer RuHea. 
Secretary Program Committee. 


Her (sighing): “Oh, I met such a 


lovely, polite man to-day.” Him: 
“Where was that?” Her: “On the 
street. I must have been carrying my 


umbrella carelessly, for he bumped his 
eye into it. And I said, ‘Pardon me,’ 
and he said, ‘Don’t mention it—I have 
another eye left.’”—Cleveland Leader. 
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THE CALL FOR PROPHETS. 


The first number of a new Theological Review 
has just appeared. ‘The opening article in it, by 
Francis Peabody, is a call for the cultivation of the 
gift of prophecy, for a profoundly prophetic min- 
istry. He says, “A supply of priests cannot make 
good for a lack of prophets;” “the church as altar 
cannot supplant the church as interpreter; ‘not 
less of religious fervor is demanded, but an increase 
of capacity to translate the message of the timeless 
into the dialect of the present age.” 

This call for the prophet in place of the priest 
has been a primary concern of Friends since the 
beginning of our history in the seventeenth century, 
and it is one of the many points in our mission to 
which the modern world has swung round. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not ourselves enough realize the 
meaning of this call and we are doing far too little 
to meet the mighty need of the age in this direction. 

What is the difference between a priest and a 
prophet? A priest is a person believed to be a 
divinely endowed mediator between God and men. 
He is not a revealer, not an interpreter, not a per- 
suader. He claims, by his ordination, the recep- 
tion of a magic power to unlock the gates of the 
unseen world—either to bring supernatural grace 
down to man, or to raise helpless man up into favor 
with God. All the mysterious, magic work of the 
priest is wrought through the use of some sacred 
means, or instrument. This instrument, or means, 
is always something which the past has sanctioned. 
It may be baptismal water, it may be consecrated 
bread, it may be sacramental wine, it may be incense 
smoke, it may be certain sacred words or holy 
phrases. It is believed that grace is mediated 
through the use of these means by an ordained priest. 
The same means used by an unordained man would 
be wholly ineffective. The priest by the magic of 
ordination gains a power which no mere man pos- 
sesses. The priest’s power, therefore, lies not in his 
gift to illuminate and persuade, but solely in his 
mysterious power to mediate grace to man through 
some sacred channel. 

The prophet is of a wholly different order. He 
claims no magic. He insists on no special “sacred 
channels.” He is no supernatural mediator. His 


It is the gift of vision, of inter- 
pretation, of persuasion. He sees what is true and 
he has a gift for helping others to see it. He is of 
necessity a child of his age. He feels the pulse of 
his period. He has a sense for the celestial currents 
that are moving across the world. He is in all his 
work a co-laborer with God. He makes himself the 
best possible organ he can be of God’s purposes 
toward humanity, using every means at his com- 
mand to help his fellows get the revelation which 
God has to give. The ministry of prophecy is the 
ministry of spiritual leadership. It does not neces- 
sarily call for great intellectual achievement. <A 
prophet may have a slender education. But he must 
have grasp, insight, vision. His message must fit 
the eternal nature of things; it must fit, too, the 
revelation God has already made; and it must fit 
the needs of the men who hear it. Jt must open to 
them a sight of truth which comes to them with all 
the grip of reality. In fact, the prophet does in the 
realm of religion, what the scholar does in the realm 
of science, he interprets the things that are, he 
makes his age see them; he convinces and persuades 
by revealing the truth. He thus speaks with com- 
pelling power. The priest has had his day. He has 
played a great réle in history. He has held the 
magic key to two worlds. But he is outdated. 
Humanity is outgrowing the priest, as it has in 
earlier periods outgrown first human sacrifice and 
then animal sacrifice. The Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ needs no mediator. We all have access 
by faith directly to Him. 

But we do need prophets. Many of us are weak 
in vision, feeble in spiritual grasp, slow of heart to 
believe. We need the compelling message, the word 
of faith, the illuminating leadership of those who 
can carry us farther on into the meaning of truth 
and life. There is a clear call for the prophet. 

R. M.S. 


gift is more modest. 


NEIGHBORLINESS.* 


It is probably safe to assume that most of our 
readers wish to be good neighbors, and that they do 
in a small way what they can to relieve the needy 


* “The Good Neighbor,” by Mary E. Richmond; publishers, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Price, cloth, 60 cents; 


limp leather, 80 cents. 
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and strengthen the deserving; but we are all capable 
of doing more if only we knew better how and where 
to begin. We toss a dime to the beggar, or carry pro- 
visions to a needy family without asking what the 
act means to them, or to the community at large, 
and it so happens that we do much to thwart the very 
cause which we wish to aid and enhance the suffer- 
ing which we would alleviate. It is with a view of 
helping good-intentioned people to act intelligently 
in such work that Mary E. Richmond, secretary of 
the Society for Organizing Charities in Philadel- 
phia, has prepared a small hand-book on neighborli- 
ness. It is the sanest, most practical and most con- 
cise work on the subject which has yet come to our 
notice. And it is thoroughly up-to-date. Mary E. 
Richmond has devoted much of her life to relief 
work, and speaks with authority. She deals partic- 
ularly with the problems of the city, but much of the 
matter is pertinent to those living in agricultural 
communities. The principles of neighborliness are 
as broad as humanity, applicable to farmers and day 
laborers quite as much as to bankers and merchants. 
We are pleased to announce the appearance of this 
little volume which all can read with profit. 

We shall not attempt to review the work, but con- 
tent ourselves with calling attention to afew of its 
leading thoughts. With the constant introduction of 
improved machinery the power and obligation of 
neighborliness expand and the forms of its applica- 
tion change. Here is a single example: 

Those who ride live in a larger neighborhood than those 
who travel afoot, and those who ride by rail or by electricity 
can have larger community interests than those who ride 
behind horses. We shop by telephone and by mail; 
we consume at one end of the trolley line and railway track 
the commodities made at the other, and the details of the pro- 
cesses of manufacture and of after-handling are hidden away 
from our sight and knowledge. But it is in this very part of 
our daily lives, in the way that we buy and consume both 
necessities and luxuries, that we still influence most vitally the 
lives of large numbers of our neighbors. We have no con- 
tact with them, we do not recognize them when we pass them 


on the street, and yet, for good or for evil, we are shaping 
their lives every day by our choice of goods. 


She quotes a single sentence from Bernard Bosan- 
quet: 

If we will have nasty things, shoddy things, vulgar things, 
ugly things, we are condemning somebody to make them. If 


we will have impossibly cheap things, we are condemning 
somebody to work without proper pay. 


Illustrations might be multiplied to show that we are 
intimately bound together with many others who in 
a real sense are our neighbors, and with whom we 


should seek intelligent co-operation such as would 
bring the best results to all. 


In relief work the author encourages personal 


interest and personal endeavor, but insists that if the 


work is to be permanent and effective, “it must be 
co-operative and intelligent.” We must provide not 


only “money and its equivalent,” but “ennobling 


circumstances,” and, above all, “character.” 


Money and nothing more sends (the beggar) back into the 
Vicious circle of his present life, among circumstances that are 
less and less ennobling, that are made more actively degrad- 
ing, indeed, by our alms. 

“The two conditions of human happiness,” says Charles. 
Booth, “are work and affection. And these conditions are best 
fulfilled when a man works hard for those he loves.” This: 
points the way of reform for the vagrant. We do any man, 
rich or poor, a great wrong when we help to make it possible 
for him to live without human ties and without occupation, 
Upon the provision of work immediately, and upon the 
restoration of home ties whenever possible, all effective aid for 
the man on the street must be founded. 

The work and place of the Church must not be 
overlooked : 

The Church supplies the motive ; the charities should supply the 
method. Sometimes, in her absorption in even more important 
tasks, the Church has failed to accumulate and systematize the. 
experience that is now available about social diseases and 
their cure. But method and motive have need of each other. 
Any assumption of a monopoly of wisdom on the part of the 
secular charitable agencies is absurd. For centuries 
charity has looked to the Church and must continue to look to: 
it as the uncontaminated spring in the hills, the source of its. 
power. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We have long been urging our Friend, Allen Jay, 
to write his reminiscences. He has lived through 
one of the most important epochs of our religious 
history. He has been no mere spectator of what has 
happened ; he has been a leader in all the constructive 
movements within our denomination, and he has. 
been one of the most beloved of all our present-day 
ministers. 

He has finally consented to prepare a series of 
biographical sketches covering this eventful period 
with its many lines of development. The sketches. 
will be printed in Tur Ammrtoan Frrenp and will 
very shortly begin to appear. Nobody can well afford 
to miss them. They will be worth much more than 
the subscription price of the paper. They will make 
the past live again and they will be welcomed in 
every home where the influence of this dear mes- 
senger of the Gospel has gone. Ke Mae 


Time was—is past—thou can’st not it recall; 
Time is—thou hast—employ the portion small; 
Time future—is not,—may not ever be; 

Time present—is the only time for thee. 


_ heaven beyond the grave. 


advantages and blessings which He offers you. 
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WOULD YOU BE A CHRISTIAN ? 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


I wish to say a few plain and affectionate words to 
those who are agitating the vital questions, “Ought 
I to become a Christian? And if so, how shall I 
become one ?” 

Yes, you ought to be a follower of Jesus Christ, 
and for three good reasons. 

It is your duty; for God both commands and in- 
vites you. Jt is for your interest; if you choose Jesus 
Christ as-your Saviour and guide, you will be better, 
stronger, happier and more useful in this world. 
You will secure the salvation of your immortal soul. 

Whether you become a Christian or not depends 
upon your own choice; no one else can decide for 
you. 

A loving God says to you in his word, “I set before 
you life and death; choose life.” When Joshua sub- 
mitted the alternative, “Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve,” he addressed his hearers as free moral 
agents, and such are you. When Christ said to 
James and John, “Follow me,” he talked to them as 
rational beings; for if they could not follow him, 
why did he ask them ? 

You have the power of choice; choose life! By 
that expressive word, in the Bible, is meant—the 
favor of God, the pardon of your sins, the sustain- 
ing strength to do right; it is the union of your 
heart with Jesus in this world and an unending 
“Death” is the absence of 
all these; it means the dominion of sin in this world, 
and the punishment of sin in the world to come. 

But you may say, “I am not choosing death; it is 
inconceivable that any sane person should deliber- 
ately decide to be eternally wretched when he or she 
might be eternally happy.” I admit that people do 
not usually set success and happiness on the one 
hand, and ruin on the other hand, and then deliber- 
ately choose to be ruined. Yet it is equally true that 
multitudes are selecting and pursuing courses that 
must inevitably lead to their ruin. 

Here is a young man setting out in life. Of 
course his preference would be to become rich and 
prosperous. But he chooses to lead a career of indo- 
lence and thriftlessness, which inevitably brings him 
to poverty and keeps him there. 

In like manner, my friend, when you decide to 
refuse that loving Saviour who is even now knocking 


at the door of your heart, you choose to risk the con- 


sequences. When you choose to continue on in sin, 


to follow the devices and desires of an unconverted 


heart, to refuse to be all that Christ would make you, 
and to grieve away the Holy Spirit of love, you are 
deliberately choosing eternal death; for you choose 
the path that leads to death. 


You are not, and you cannot be, in a position of 
neutrality. Not to accept Jesus Christ is to reject 
Jesus Christ, and thus to throw away all the infinite 
In- 


stead of asking yourself the question, “Ought I to 
become a Christian?’ you had better face the other 
question, ‘“Have I refused to be a Christian ?” 

It is no unkindness to say to you that the only 
effectual hindrance to your becoming a Christian and 
securing eternal life, is your own sins. Until you 
break off from them, you cannot lay hold on Christ 
by faith, and come into heart union with him and 
obedience to his commandments. No man can serve 
two masters ; you cannot go in two opposite directions 
at the same time. Every day you spend away from 
Christ is a lost day. The longer you live as you are, 
the harder will it be to become a strong, happy and 
useful follower of Jesus. 

Some persons may tell you that it is a very easy 
thing to become a Christian—as easy as lifting your 
hand. Yes; it is an infinitely easy thing for the 
emnipotent Spirit of God to renew your heart in 
answer to honest prayer; and it will be a very simple 
thing for you to become a Christian if you are will- 
ing to cut loose from your old sinful self and fasten 
your hearthold on the Divine Saviour. 

Repentance and cutting loose from the dominion 
of sin must be attended with a cleaving to Jesus 
Christ. A single contact of the soul with Christ has 
made many a one a Christian. The first honest 
approach to him—the first sincere prayer for pardon 
—the first act to obey and please him—these have 
been like the touch of that woman who had the long 
malady; they have brought the blessing. 

A man who had shamefully wronged a neighbor 
was brought under conviction of sin and could find 
no peace. Attending a religious service where he 
espied his neighbor, he called him out into the vesti- 
bule and begged his pardon for the wrong committed. 
That was the beginning with him of a Christian 
life. 

Conversion is the act of turning to Jesus as the 
only Saviour—the Saviour who died to redeem us. 
As soon as you begin to trust Him and obey Him, the 
healing comes. You must understand that faith is 
vastly more than an opinion or a right feeling. It 
is a transaction—it is the contact of a person with a 
divine person; of a weak, sinful, penitent soul with 
an all-sufficient Redeemer. You need to be shut up 
to this tremendous truth—either Jesus Christ must 
save me, or I am lost! 


True faith puts your soul into loving contact with 
the loving Son of God. <A touch is enough to begin 
with; it must be followed by a strong and constant 
cleaving. The graft that is inserted in the cleft 
bough of an apple tree must become united to the 
tree before it yields fruit. Abiding in Christ, and 
only through that abiding, will you be a vigorous, 
fruitful and joyous Christian. 

And if you become such a Christian, your wonder 
and your sorrow will be that you never became one 
before. Men have lived to regret almost every con- 
ceivable step; but I never heard of a person who 
repented of loving, obeying and serving the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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VISITING MINISTERS AMONG SOUTHERN 
FRIENDS IN AN EARLY DAY.—II. 


BY T. 8. K. 
Elisha Kirk. 


In 1784, Elisha Kirk, East Caln, Chester County, 
Pa., felt a call to journey South through Virginia. 
He reached Piney Woods, in eastern North Carolina, 
on Fifth month 22d. It appears that at the meet- 
ings held by the way negroes were often present, sit- 
ting under the trees until the preaching began, then 
going into the meeting-house. It seems strange that 
their masters were not on hand to see that no incen- 
diary language was used, but at that time they do 
not seem to have interfered, although Northern 
Friends, just from where the wrongs of slavery were 
being discussed, and the institution condemned, 
were outspoken when they came South. At that time 
the meetings were weakening from emigration, but 
none had gone down. Elisha attended Symons 
Creek, where Eastern Quarter was being held, and 
“where the people were low and dull, although they 
did not seem to know it. They were disorderly, talk- 
ing about their outward affairs, a number of elderly 
Friends not being clear, among them being women.” 
The sides of the meeting-house were used to adver- 
tise rum and other articles in the refreshment line. 

“Next day was the general meeting, very large, 
where I endeavored to relieve myself of an exercise 
concerning the disorders mentioned. At New Begun 
there was a pretty appearance of young people, but 
not so reachable as in some places.” 

Thence our Friend worked his way Southward, 
crossing rivers, camping in the woods, and sleeping 
under brush tents. One night his horse ran away in 
the wilderness, and was found with much travel. 
Getting out of this, he came among Friends settle 
ments near where Gouldsboro now is, where he 
attended one meeting after another to profit, but in 
one of them Elisha admits he “got to speaking too 
fast.” 

Distance does not seem to have counted for much 
with these zealous Friends, for we find Elisha next at 
New Garden, now Guilford, 250 miles from the sea. 
Around here several meetings were held and other 
traveling Friends, from South Carolina and Georgia, 
were met with. There seems to have been a great 
missionary spirit in those times. Elisha seems to 
have returned home from this point. 


Joshua Evans. 


Another Northern Friend, who labored in the 
South was Joshua Evans, a man with a strong 
personality. Born in Haddonfield, N. J., in 1731, 
he lived to be sixty-eight years old. On his last 
religious visit he traveled 5,000 miles in fourteen 
months, the last twelve of which were spent in the 
South. He set out on this journey in the fall of 
1796, passing through Virginia, eastern North Car- 
olina, South Carolina and Georgia; then through 
the Carolinas again to Tennessee, and back home 


through the intervening States. This journey of 
5,000 miles was made in a springless wagon, and the 
average day’s travel, including stops for meetings, 
was about ten miles. Among his vicissitudes were 
the death of a horse, the crossing of rivers on rafts 
and the breaking down of his rude wagon among the 
Tennessee mountains, but, as these were not unusual 
experiences of early Friends on their journeys, he 
dwells but little upon them, the treatment of the 
poor slaves, superfluities of dress, and his religious 
experiences fully occupying his mind. 

In his personal habits, he was a man of marked 
peculiarities. One of these was the wearing of a 
beard, something unknown in those times, a practice 
to which he adhered, though it prevented him from 
getting a minute from his monthly meeting when he 
wished to “go beyond seas.” He was well 
thought of by the ministers and elders who 
waited on him, but he «held to the beard 
worn by the prophets of old, and as the com- 
mittee would not make concessions he did not go to 
England. <A further peculiarity was his refusal to 
wear dyed clothing, because the coloring matter 
injured the cloth and the duties on the same went 
towards supporting the army. He objected to super- 
fluities of any kind. A traveling companion speaks 
of his lying down to drink from a spring, rather than 
use a cup close at hand. Abstemious as to his food, 
on his Southern journey, for days at a time he drank 
but three pints of an equal mixture of milk and 
water, his sole sustenance. Much exercised on the 
slavery question, he boldly talked to dealers in 
human flesh, whose toleration was shown by their 
willingness to let their slaves attend his meetings; 
their masters sometimes accompanying them. He 
lectured his hearers on the use of superfluous cloth- 
ing, telling them to sell their ribands and other 
finery, and to dress their half-naked slaves with the — 
proceeds. 

He reached eastern North Carolina on Tenth 
month 5th. At New Begun the mixed crowds of 
whites and blacks could not get into the meeting- 
house. “The slaves sat in a solid manner, and were 
more humble than the whites.” He noticed that the — 
blacks, on their allowance of a peck of corn per 
week, without meat or fat, lived longer than their 
masters. At Symonds Creek he visited a legislator, — 
and made him see the injustice of slavery. 


dren naked and the adults in rags. 
publicly protest against these conditions to the 


whites, among whom were judges and_ other 
. . i || 

officials, and have meetings of the blacks, 

are some of the anomalies connected with this” 


journey. He was allowed the freedom of court-_ 
houses when there were no meetings near, and was _ 
invited to preach in a Baptist Church. At Raleigh” 
he was received in a friendly manner in confererces | 
of the legislators, but they were opposed to freeing 
the blacks. 


From Raleigh he went 50 miles to Core Soundfl 
| Meeting on the coast, the only meeting of the kind in 


He @; 
found the slaves in a wretched condition, the chil- 


That he could |, 


° 
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those parts. He was “gratified to find young people Thus much for the travels, trials and tribulations 
in such hopeful numbers who wore homespun; no | of those good old Friends of a century ago. How 
silk cloaks, no bonnets among the women.” At | their worldly affairs prospered, how their families 
Clubfoot, the people, including many blacks, came — got along without them in their long absences it is — 
in such numbers that the house would hold but | not vouchsafed for us to know. We must be content 
half of them. This lack of capacity is, however, | with the knowledge that they were possessed of an 
misleading, as the meeting-houses were small, often | unselfishness of soul, a singleness of purpose and a 
of logs, and on such poor foundations that neighbor- | willingness to suffer privations for the cause of 
ing pigs sometimes disturbed them with their root- | Quakerism and the cause of humanity in general, 
ings. The weather was getting cold and his kind | which would be hard to arouse in these days of love 
heart was shocked at the sufferings of the half-clad | of ease. 

slaves, who lived on a pint of rice a day, and who Newtown. ‘Pa. 

were mercilessly worked and beaten. At Content- i 
nea there assembled the largest meeting ever held 


there. After two hours’ silence, he preached an A FAITHFUL STEWARD. 

hour, the people remaining in a body throughout. BY IAN MAC LAREN. 

From here he went to Charleston, where he was much . 

oppressed by the small number of Friends and the (Soraiiued: ) 

pride of the white people. “He was a cautious man,” said the landlady to Car- 


He then proceeded to Wrightsboro, in Georgia, | michael afterward, “and keepit himself to himself : 
where there were two meetings, which he attended, | he never said where he was going or what he was 
and afterwards visited 50 families, showing what a | doing, but he was oot nearly every nicht on some 
hold Friends had at that time in this remote see- | work of his own, and I knew it was always gude 
tion. Twelve years later these three meetings, as | work. There were times when young laddies would 
well as the nine in South Carolina, had ceased to | come to see him here, and he would have long confabs 
exist, largely on account of the growth of slavery | with them, and puyr respectable women, mostly 
and Friends’ antagonism to it. widows, and I noticed that if they came castdown, 

Passing back through other Quaker settlements in | they aye went awa’ comforted. That cupboard,” 
the Carolinas, he made the long journey to Tennes- | said the landlady, “was little better than a grocer’s 
see, where there had been a few meetings established. | shop, for he had it filled with pounds o’ tea and 
He found four Friends kind enough to accompany | sugar, and such like; aye he would have cornflour and 
him. Having obtained a second horse, he managed | things like arrowroot for sick-folk; I’m no saying 
to make 50 miles the first day. On two nights they | that he hadna peppermint-drops. Everything was 
camped out in the woods, and among the Blue Ridge | arranged on the shelves as neat as you like, and 
Mountains they traveled over rocks and up and down | afore he went out I’ve seen him slip a packet of this 
steep paths and forded creeks that would have dis- | or a packet o’ that into his coat-tail pocket. But, 
couraged people with less religious zeal. Despite mind ye, he didna like you to see him takin’ things 
these obstacles, they made 140 miles in four days, | out o’ his store, and I daurna make ony remark. Mr. 
holding meetings by the way. The migratory habits Sim was peculiar in some of. his ways, but I’m 
and unsettled condition of the people distressed him, | expectin’ there’s mony a hard-working woman, and 
for it was an era of wandering among Friends, not | mony a strugglin’ laddie has blest his name. What 
wholly caused by adverse social surroundings. he did was done in secret, and he would be keen 

From Tennessee, Joshua re-crossed the mountains ashamed if he knew how it had come to the light 0’ 
into North Carolina, where he had pleasanter times | day.” 
in Guilford, Randolph and surrounding counties, It certainly did come to the light with a vengeance 
where Friends were thickly settled and where there | on the day of the funeral, for the witnesses to the 
were fewer slaves to worry his sensitive nature, | work of Mr. Sim came in procession up the stair, 
though the use of liquor, tobacco and costly table fur- | down which he had gone on his evening errands of 
nishings called from him public condemnation, and | mercy, till there were no vacant places in the room, 
so deep was his concern that he made repeated visits | and the overflow had to sit in the landlady’s parlor. 
to some of the meetings to admonish them. He had | Carmichael did his best to interview each one with 
special meetings for the blacks, who wept as he | brevity and sympathy, for he seemed to be laying 
parted from them. Coming into a tobacco-raising | the unexpected wreaths of gratitude and affection, 
country, he cautioned against the raising of what more lasting than Easter lilies, upon the tomb of this 
neither clothed nor fed. | modest, unselfish, Christian man. They were indeed 

From here he made his way on 100-mile stretch | of various kinds and conditions, this congregation of 
to Virginia, and thence back into eastern North unaffected mourners. A young doctor working 
Carolina, and then home, taking in all the meetings among the poor in the East end, whose love of knowl- 
by the way. It is interesting to note that in one | edge had been started in that class-room; a stalwart 
instance a business meeting was held in joint ses- | policeman, who but for those evenings might have 
sion, and in another both sessions were held with | been a criminal, but instead thereof was a guardian 
closed shutters. | of the peace; a substantial tradesman who had 
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worked his way up from a message-boy to his own 
provision shop, and in later years used often to send 
a parcel of goods for Mr. Sim’s distribution; a young 
clerk who had just become independent of assistance 
and who had received so many kindnesses that he was 
hardly able to play the man; a sturdy and reticent 
stonemason, who would not be drawn further than 
this, ‘‘I had gude reason to ken Mr. Sim;” a delicate- 
looking man who was an assistant in a draper’s shop, 
whose life had been saved by a visit to the country, 
paid for by his old teacher; the third officer of a sea- 
goimg liner who happened to be in Glasgow at the 
time, and came to the funeral of his early friend. 


Each man had his own history and his own debt, 
and there were many more who had not heard and 
perhaps might never hear of their benefactor’s death. 
Some had gone before him, and he had seen them 
through their last sickness—curious to say, this silent 
and pedantic man was very welcome and very tactful 
in the sick rooms of those he visited; some had gone 
abroad and were far away, and among Mr. Sim’s 
papers were letters from every quarter of the world 
from his lads on the nitrate fields, on Western 
ranches, in Canadian backwoods, in Eastern cities 
and almost every colony of the Empire. Those he 
had carefully kept and docketed, and his landlady 
found him from time to time reading them carefully. 

Upon Carmichael’s suggestion, they waited beyond 
the time to make sure that the last of this unique 
company had gathered, and then when they reached 
the street it was found that they numbered not four, 
but twenty-four. This was not to be a funeral where 
empty carriages were sent as a mark of respect; this 
day there was to be a difficulty in accommodating a 
gdthering of sorrowing friends. The one mourning 
coach had been reinforced by two more, but beyond 
that cabs had been called into requisition, and so they 
started, not with one, but with six carriages following 
the hearse. When they came to the cemetery and 
made their way to the quiet corner where a grave 
had been selected, another congregation was waiting. 
[t was not common in those days for women to go to 
a funeral in Scotland, and they would not have 
dreamed of attending the service in the house. It 
was thought unbecoming that women should be pres- 
ent at such trying functions, lest perchance they 
might break down and disturb the solemnity, and 
because the awful and arduous affairs of life, accord- 
ing to the Scot’s idea, should be left in the hands of 
men. 

But round the grave of James Sim a group of women 
had gathered, and no one looking at them could 
fail to read the reason of their presence, or would 
have had the heart to forbid it. They were aged 
women who had been his pensioners, widows whom 
he had comforted in their straits, mothers whose sons 
he had aided, wives whose husbands owed their all 
to him. They were in the best black they could com- 
mand, but their garments were only a sign of their 
hearts; they carried themselves with dignity as 
Scotswomen try to do on such occasions, not causing 
their voices to be heard, nor doing anything to make 


the duty of the minister harder than it was, but the 
tears were flowing silently as they stood, an outer 
fringe round the men at the grave. 

Precedence at a Scot’s funeral is a delicate question 
and is carefully adjusted. It is settled by nearness of 
kin or marriage relationship, but this day it solved it- 
self, for the bonds were those neither of blood nor 
marriage, but of love. This man had no one of his 
family to do him the last tribute of respect, but he 
had made such good use of his single talent that God 
was restoring it to him with usury. 

After the coffin, as they carried it to the grave, 
came four invited mourners and then others arranged 
themselves as they pleased, giving the first place to 
the merchant, the engineer and the doctor. Men 
and women, they were gathered, not in answer to a 
printed letter on black-edged paper, but in answer to 
the gratitude and the regret of their hearts, and when 
loving hands let down James Sim’s body into the 
grave Carmichael lifted up his voice and prayed: 

“Heavenly Father, who art the source of every 
good and beautiful work, being gathered in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and in respect to the memory of 
thy faithful servant, James Sim, we render Thee 
thanks with one heart for his kindness unto widows 
and orphans, to poor lads and sick people, whereby 
he manifested thy love and commended the faith of 
Thy Son. And we earnestly beseech Thee to shed 
abroad the same love in the hearts of Thy servants 
present, and to bestow upon us the same humility, 
that we also may fulfill our stewardship as he has 
done, and in the last day may be also accepted of 
Thee through the merits and intercession of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’’? And many said “Amen.” 

The family which he had won for himself set up 
a simple cross, draped with Easter lilies, to the mem- 
ory of their benefactor, with this inscription, 


JAMES SIM. 


“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


In the years just before us the questions so rife of 
late, “Who is my neighbor.” “How can I minister to 
him,” ‘““How can we establish on this planet the king- 
dom of love and peace,” are not destined to become 
any less pressing and important. But we hope and 
expect to see along with their full and constant con- 
sideration an equal measure of attention paid to those 
questions of the personal life that concern the indi- 
vidual soul and its relation to its God. Depend upon 
it, people even in this rich, luxurious, materialistic 
age are asking as pathetically and insistently as ever 
before in the world’s history, “Is there a God,” “Can 
T know him,” “Does it pay to pray,” “How can I get 
rid of sin,’ “What will become of me when I die?” 
Tt is the glorious function and privilege of the Christ- 
ian pulpit, the Christian school of theology, and no 
less of the Christian parent and Sunday-school 
teacher, to give an answer to these questions in terms 
apprehensible by the modern mind and satisfying 
to the heart that craves reality above all else in re- 
ligion.—The Congregationalist. 
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ALMIRA B. BERGMAN, 


Almira B. Bergman, wife of Harvey Bergman, 
was born in Knox County, Ohio, Eleventh month 4 4, 
1838; died at their beautiful home, Middlepoint, 
Ohio, Twelfth month 7, 1907, in the seventictl, year 
of her age. Soon after her marriage to Harvey Berg- 
man at W inchester, Ind., thirty- two years ago, she was 
recorded a minister by W hiteriver Monthly Moecting: 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. Almost immediately she and 
her husband began a long campaign for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of Christ. In 1877 they held 
a revival at Van Wert, Ohio, which continued for 
three months. Several hundred were converted, and 


AILMIRA B. BERGMAN, 


over 300 united with Friends. They then went to 
Middlepoint and began evangelistic meetings. Here 
they finally settled to care for those eathered i in, and 
this proved to be their future home. 

They traveled extensively in their evangelistic 
work, visiting in the love of the Gospel a great many 
Friends meetings. Thousands were converted under 
their ministry, and, as the Saviour said of the woman 
~-who broke the box of ointment upon Him, “that also 
which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her.” 

She had grown worn and somewhat enfeebled of 
date and was not able longer for active service, except 
in her home meeting, which she attended the last 
First-day before her death. 

The funeral was conducted by Tennyson Lewis at 
her home meeting and was largely attended, quite a 
number coming from other points to show their love 
and respect. Several ministers, both of Friends and 
other denominations, were in attendance, and took 
some brief part in the service. 


‘Missionary Department. 
{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


REPORT FOR MARAGOLL. 


Another quarter’s work is finished. As we look 
back over it, it is not easy to say what are the results. 
We have continued to sow beside all waters and 
without regarding the wind have east forth the seed, 
seeking to follow it with our prayers. 

This seed sowing has been done at our usual daily 
and Sabbath services and often by the wayside 
wherever a hearer is found. We have started a 
weekly Bible class, but it has had many interrup- 
tions from many causes. Our Sabbath services have 
shown increased attendance during the last two 
months. 

School has continued without any notable occur- 
rences. A considerable number are now reading the 
little First Reading Book, which the printers have 
lately delivered. It is a very insignificant-looking 
little paper-covered book of 17 pages, having 19 les- 
sons made up of short stories. It is sold to ‘the boys 
and girls at about 244 cents per copy. They are as 
eager to get it and as proud of possessing it as if it 
were a much more pretentious book. 

The usual amount of work in caring for ulcers has 
been done. 

Brick making has gone on slowly, but steadily, and 
we have something over 20,000 bricks to show. for 
the work done. 

Gardens have given us a fair supply of vegetables, 
and a little wheat has just been threshed, yielding 
about a half bushel. 

The Government having about seven months ago 
re-cleaned and rendered again usable the Kisumu- 
KXaimosi Road, we have been busy two or three weeks 
laying out and supervising the making of a new road 
about six or six and a half miles long to connect 
Maragoli with this road, and so with Kaimosi about 
12 miles distant and with Kisumu about 20 miles 
distant by the road. About half of this new road 
is finished, but there is still considerable hard work 
before it will be open. 

During all the quarter food has not been plentiful, 
but suffering has not been serious. A severe drought 
has prevailed in this district during most of the 
quarter, and we are having hot, trying days, which, 
if continued much longer, will shorten the next crop 
due in a few weeks. 

Three of our boys who have been with us for the 
past three years have lately taken wives. Two of 
these boys are Christians, and we hope that we may 
have two Christian homes as examples to the natives. 
One of these new wives is a sister to the two Chris- 
tian wives at Kaimosi. 

We have had the pleasure and benefit of a visit 
from Mr. Marshall, superintendent of missionary 
work in the Moody Institute, Chicago, who is on his 
second tour of the mission fields of the world, study- 
ing the work at first hand. 
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Praising God again for continued opportunities 
for hard work, for a good degree of health to enjoy 
the work and for Divine care and guidance, we again 
seek your prayers that we may be kept up to the best 
for God. 


Sincerely your fellow-laborers in the vineyard, 
E. J. Ress, 
Dersorau G. Rers. 
Ninth month 1907. 


Correspondence. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


By the fire at Guilford College on the morning of the 13th, 
between 5 and 7 o’clock, one of the college buildings, King 
Hall, was destroyed. ‘The origin of the fire is not known. 
The most serious loss was the library, which was in this build- 
ing. Nearly 1,000 volumes were saved, and most of the furniture 
belonging to the literary societies—the Henry Clay and the 
Websterian. The amount of insurance on the building and 
furniture is $7,000. 

We feel very keenly the loss of our books. Many of these 
cannot be replaced. Our librarian had taken much pains to 
make valuable collections pertaining to the history of the 
Society of Friends, and of the writings and publications of 
Friends—bound volumes of The Friends Review, Tur Am- 
ERICAN FrigeND and The Friend. It is hoped that Friends 
throughout the country will help us restore as soon as possible 
our serious loss. Those who wish to make donations of books 
are requested to correspond with our librarian, Julia S. 
White. 

The trustees at a meeting, held on the 14th, made an appro- 
priation of $500 for the immediate purchase of books, and of 
$200 for the purchase of mathematical apparatus. They also 
appointed a building committee to make arrangements for the 
erection of a new King Hall on the original site. 

A most hopeful and helpful spirit is shown by the student 
body and by all in any way connected with the college, and 
the work has gone forward since the fire without any loss of 
time, except the first period of our daily program on Second- 


day, the 13th. 
L. L. Hops. 
Guilford College, N. C. 


Eprtor THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend:—I wish to raise a question or two looking 
toward putting into practice your editorial on “Shall We Make 
1908 a Great Year?” The article seems to me to go to the 
heart of the whole matter, because it insists upon the very 
thing that was the dynamic element in Jesus’ preaching, and 
that gave the early Friends their claim to “primitive Chris- 
tianity revived,’ viz., dependence upon and loyalty to inner 
conviction. I shall feel that this 7s a “great year” if we can 
lay as good claim to the revival of primitive Christianity, but 
is it not possible that we overlook the fundamental principle 
upon which such claim rested and be just as superficial as 
we have been. 

One thing seems to me necessary to the growth of our 
church which in many localities is lacking—the proper 
knowledge and appreciation of those ideas of our early 
Friends that gave them influence among people of social, 
intellectual and political rank—influence, be it hoped, we still 
have in much greater proportion than our numbers. There 
may have been in our past some extreme and unwise teach- 
ing upon some phase of our faith, and the natural changes of 
time may have made it prudent for us to change our emphasis 
because we have other conditions to meet; but if we have any 
reason for existing as a people to-day it is because we have 
some principle which is an embodiment of the eternal truth 
of God. This I claim we have in the principle of divine 
illumination, immediate revelation, inner light, ete. 

It is the principle that issued in the pure lives of internal 
righteousness that will never be antedated and is just the 
dynamic Truth that we need in 1908 to set us apart as divinely 
chosen apostles of God for the revival of primitive 
Christianity. ‘ 

I am ambitious for ours to become a large denomination in 
point of numbers, but the people who are touched only by the 


| West Indianapolis Meeting, assisted by the pastor, Lindley 


—<—<—<=_—_— 


sentimental, sensational and emotional appeal are only super- 
ficially and temporarily touched. The appeal must be accom- 
panied by conviction and response to it must mean righteous- 
ness of heart and life—reconciliation with God. ‘The other 
kind of anpeal may mean a great demonstration, but that is of 
no practical use without it proves its permanence. 

Doctrine itself is of little importance unless it is reduced to 
the terms of life and issues in the fruit of the Spirit. Its 
value rests on its contribution to the great problem of human 
redemption. If it works there and helps men to be “as their 
Master,” it may well be treasured. If our motives, therefore, 
are pure and we live in the “spirit, power and life” of Christ— 
If He does reconcile us to the God of righteousness and love— 
I see no reason why this year should not be the greatest in our 
history, even rivaling our first half-century, and it will be not 
because we have denied the faith of the past, but because we 
have treasured the essentials of it and have lived true to it 
as did the primitive apostles and the primitive Friends. 


Very sincerely yours, 


L. Oscar Moon. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


An interesting and successful men’s Bible class is held each 
First-day afternoon in Portland, conducted by an attorney. 


Alfred C, Garrett and Walter Smedley are on their way to 
Porto Rico, where they expect to visit the Friends Mission. 


Mary Sibbett began a series of meetings at the new Friends 
pcipemn in Logan Township, Butler County, Kan., the 
5th inst. : 


I. N. Uptegraft and John Walters, members of White Oak 
Monthly Meeting, were recently recorded ministers of the 
Gospel. The latter is in Wilmington College. 


The meeting at Danville, Ind., where Willis H. Bond is 
doing pastoral work, is growing in interest and numbers, The 
spiritual life of the membership is deepening and the outlook 
is good. 


Florence N. Hanson, Penn ’97, who for the past six years 
has been engaged in the Y. W. C. A. work at Lincoln, Neb., 
has recently accepted the position as General Secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. at Atlanta, Ga. 


The coming autumn marks the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the opening of Haverford College. Tenth month 16th and 
17th have been selected as the time for a general gathering at 
the college of all interested people. 


The annual meeting of Nes Friends Historical Society of 
Philadelphia was held at Twelfth Street Meeting-house the 
27th inst. The subject duscussed was “The Philadelphia 
Quaker Counterpart of the Boston Tea Party.” 


A ten-days’ meeting has just been held in Noblesville, Ind. 
The meeting was favored with the very acceptable labor of 
Lewis W. McFarland, Carmel, Ind. Many of the members 
were greatly helped; and there is cause for gratitude to our 
Heavenly Pores for the good which has been done. 


A committee appointed by the Rose Hill Quarterly Meet- 
ing, on account of a request from Friends in Butler County, 
Kan., completed the opening of a monthly meeting the 11th 
inst., to be known as Logan Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
and to be held the second Seventh-day in each month at 2 
o’clock P, M. 


The new mecting-house at Muncie, Ind., will be dedicated 
the Second month 2d. Special services have been arranged 
for evening meeting during the week following. Robert W. 
Douglas, Elbert Russell, Albert J. Brown, Rufus M. Jones. 
and others appear on the program, which we publish else- 
where in this issue. 


Louis E. Stout, Evangelistic Superintendent of Western: 
Yearly Meeting; Wesley Hudleson, a member and worker of 


M. Reagan, held, recently, a two-weeks’ series of meetings at 
Azalia, Ind., which resulted in nine requests for membership, 
some conversions and a _ general strengthening of the 
meeting. 


Friends in Worcester, Mass., will soon have a new meeting 
place. The pastor, Earle J. Harold, writes: “Our new meeting- 
house is nearing completion and we shall be thankful, indeed,. 
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to be in a building so fully adapted to all modern needs. 
There are nine rooms, besides the large basement and the 
corridors. We have been meeting in a hall on Main Street 
this winter. 


The new library building at Earlham College was opened 
to the student body last week. The moving of the 20,000 
volumes from the old library-room was a task which the 
college authorities expected would take several days, but, 
under the direction of Prof. Harlow Lindley, 60 student vol- 
unteers moved the entire library and put the books in place 
in six hours. 


At the last meeting of the Indiana State Board of Educa- 
tion, Spiceland Academy and Westfield Academy were granted 
“Certificates of Equivalency,” having previously been inspected 
by members of the board. This means that the work in those 
schools is considered equal to that of the commissioned high- 
schools of the State, and such work will be accepted as a pre- 
requisite for teachers’ examination. 


Paoli Monthly Meeting, of Western Yearly Meeting, 
received 10 members by request on the 18th inst. Six of these 
came as the result of a series of meetings held at Lick Creek. 
The others are residents of Paoli, where Friends are just 
beginning a meeting under the leadership’ of Farlan 
Randolph, Thorntown, Ind. James R. Jones, pastor of Paoli 
Meeting, with his wife, give valuable help at Lick Creek. 


Our Friend, Theodore L. Cuyler, passed his eighty-sixth 
birthday the roth inst. He writes about it as follows: “A very 
happy day it was. My table was piled with kind letters from 
all over the land; one of the first to come was from my 
beloved fellow-worker, Joshua L. Bailey. A very remarkable 
letter was from a negro preacher in North Carolina that would 
have done credit to any minister of any religious denomination 

.in that State.” 


President Robert L. Kelly addressed the Men’s Union of 
Anderson, Ind., on the 12th inst. and the Men’s Union of 
Mooresville on the 26th. These are large mass meetings of 
men from all and no churches. 


Joseph Elkinton, Media, Pa., delivered two very interesting 
and instructive illustrated lectures at Earlham College on the 
evenings of the 15th and 16th inst. On the morning of the 
16th he addressed the faculty and students on “The 
Dukhobors.” 


Friends im Tacoma, Wash., will dedicate the East Side 
Meeting-house the 9th of next month. This is the second 
building in that city. Also a new Friends Meeting-house 
will be opened soon at Hartford, nine miles east of Everett. 
The plans for the initial meeting are moving along satisfactorily, 


and some Friends are moving there from Everett. Puget 
Sound Quarterly Meeting is to be held the first of Second 
month, and Friends are expecting much from it. Seattle 


Meeting is doing well, with J. Edgar Williams and wife in 
charge. 


The item in our issue concerning the establishment of a 
new quarterly meeting should read “in and about Portland, 
Ind.,” instead of “Portland, Ore.” We are pleased to add the 
following information concerning the meeting: “Portland, 
Ind., is a city of only about 6,000 inhabitants. The quarter is 
composed of three monthly meetings, 10 local meetings and 
nearly 1,200 members. Several of the local meetings have 
held successful series of meetings this winter. A series has 
just been finished at White Oak and another is now in 
progress.” 


The meeting at Twin Mound, Kan., although an old monthly 
meeting, is practically a mission station, 12 miles southeast of 
Emporia. A. J. Boles, who served as pastor last year, 
returned to Alton in Eleventh month. 
appointed a resident minister (Albert Bond) to do pastoral 
work until other arrangements could be made. The people 
here very much desired a revival, but way has not opened for 
it yet. Almost every year there are some conversions and 
accessions to the meeting, with about the same number of 
deaths and removals. 


At the close of the quarterly meeting at Tecumseh, Mich., 
in Eleventh month, Edgar A. Wollam, assisted by his brother, 
J. Arthur Wollam, and wife, West Milton, Ohio, held a series 
of meetings with good results. In return, E, A. Wollam is 
assisting his brother in meetings at West Milton and writes 
that the Lord is blessing their efforts. On the 12th inst. 
Vincent Wood preached at Tecumseh on “Friends View of 
Water. Baptism,” and on the 19th, on “The Lord’s Supper.” 


The meeting then | 


His arguments were scriptural, showing the origin of the 
ordinances under the Mosaic law and how they were fulfilled 
in the Gospel. 


To preserve one of New Jersey’s interesting landmarks, 
David B. Wright has sent to the Legislature at Trenton a bill 
to provide for the purchase and maintenance of the workshop 
of John Woolman, the Quaker preacher and author, at the foot 
of Garden Street, Mount Holly. The Woolman workshop, 
which it is hoped to preserve, is on about two acres of ground 
at Mount Holly. John Woolman, a Quaker preacher, its 
original owner, was born in Northampton, Burlington County, 
in 1720, and died at York, England, in 1772. He spent the 
greater part of his life in traveling over the colonies and 
preaching at Quaker meetings. In order to support himself 
as an itinerant preacher he worked as a tailor. He was 
strongly opposed to slavery and was author of a work entitled 
“Some Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes.” He was 
also the author of other works, and has left an interesting 
biography of his own life. 


We are pleased to read the good reports English Friends 
are hearing from their fraternal delegates, who attended the 
Five Years Meeting. The Friend (London) prints the fol- 
lowing in its report of the recent Meeting for Sufferings”: 

“A J. Crosfield said that his attendance at the Five Years 
Meeting at Richmond, Ind., had strongly convinced him that 
London Yearly Meeting did well in sending delegates. The 
tendency of the gathering was to restrict extremes. 

“Gulielma Crosfield also felt that the conference at Rich- 
mond tends to unity. There has been decided loss in the past 
through our not understanding the point of view of American 
Friends. Quakerism has many phases; and in some respects 
is rather a group of religions than a single religion. She felt 
deeply the need for all to recognize the common ground, 
whilst working along varying lines. This fuller unity must 
be based on mutual understanding, and arise from apprecia- 
tion of the various points of view.” 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held at Collins, N. Y., 
the 14th to 16th inst. J. L. Spicer, Yearly Meeting Superin- 
tendent, and Carolena M. Wood, Mt. Kisco, were present and 
their services were encouraging and helpful. Much prayer 
characterized the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight. Caro- 
lena M. Wood addressed the Christian Endeavor Union on 
“Walks and Rides in Palestine,” illustrated with stereopticon 
views. She spoke Fifth-day morning on “The Life and Work 
of John G. Whittier,” followed by remarks from several and 
a brief meeting for worship. In the evening she gave another 
illustrated lecture on “Mexico and Missionary Work There.” 
Fourth-day evening J. Lindley Spicer lectured on the “Land 
of Burns and Shakespeare.” Collins Friends kindly enter- 
tained those attending the meeting and provided luncheon 
in the meeting-house. The business session was held Fourth- 
day morning, when several subjects of interest were discussed. 
Some expressed a feeling that more time should be spent in 
waiting upon the Lord. 


On the evening of the 5th inst. the Christian Endeavor 
Society of the First Friends Meeting, Chicago, opened the 
new year with a prayer-meeting of remarkable power. The 


| meeting was presided over jointly by the outgoing and incom- 


ing presidents, and the first half hour was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the regular topic of the evening. This was fol- 
lowed by a consecration service. All members present 
responded and the messages were invariably words of good 
cheer, testimony and resolve, interspersed with verses of 
songs which expressed the thought of some one present. 
Many messages from former members were read, which had 
come by mail especially for this meeting. There were some 
fifteen or twenty responses by mail, one of them arriving from 
Los Angeles by special delivery only just in time for the 


| meeting, and they combined with the verbal testimonies to 


give all present a spiritual uplift and a true inspiration for the 
coming year. Notwithstanding the absence of several mem- 
bers, fully nfty people were present. 


Carolena M. Wood, Mount Kisco, N. Y., spent a week in 


| Western New York in the interests of Education and Gospel 


service. The 13th she lectured at the Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Springs; the 14th and 15th, in Collins, N. Y., at Farm- 


| ington Quarterly Meeting; the 16th, at the newly-established 
| Friends Meeting in Gasport, N. Y.; the 17th and 18th, at Apper- 


ville, N. Y., three lectures at the Butternuts Quarterly Meeting ; 
the 19th she addressed a good audience in the Congregational 
Church at Smyrna. 
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Her subjects were “Whittier and His Message,” and two 
stereopticon lectures with many slides, viz., “Walks and Rides 
in Palestine” and ‘The Religious Development of Mexico.’ This 
is a strenuous trip in midwinter, involving much exposure 
and about 800 miles’ travel. Her service as a lecturer and as 
an interpeter of Gospel messages were greatly appreciated by 
the many listeners. 

A profitable series of meetings closed at Bloomingdale, Ind., 
the 15th inst., the pastor, DeElla Leonard, being in charge. 
Many were benefited by her practical teaching. 


As a direct result of the work started at North Meeting, 
Philadelphia, about two years ago, “North House,” 451 North 
Marshall Street, has become an established fact in the neigh- 
borhood. or various reasons the meeting-house was not 
adapted to the demands that were being made, so that an 
“over-flow house” was felt to be a necessity. The First-day 
school, numbering about 100 children, and the Adult School, 
as also certain week-day lectures, are held in the committee 
rooms of the North Meeting, and the close connection between 
the two houses is well recognized. 

On the 15th of Tenth month, “North House” was formally 
opened with a large number of friends present. The follow- 
ing is taken from a recent report: 

“We aim to be ‘good neighbors’ in every sense of the word, 
and to cultivate Christian character in the boys and girls that 
come daily to us. 

“Two attractive reading-rooms are open for the men and 
boys every evening from 7 to 10 o’clock. The books and 
magazines are well used, and the boys feel a personal pride in 
the house, several of them having presented books for general 


use. 


Morton C. Pearson, acting General Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Friends Board of Foreign Missions, writes: “At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the American Friends 
Board of Foreign, held in Indianapolis, Ind., the 14th and 
15th inst., Charles FE. Tebbetts, California, was elected General 
Secretary. He is expected to enter upon the duties of the 
office Second month Ist, or soon after. The work of the 
General Secretary will not be easy, as he is compelled to begin 
with an empty treasury and a debt of over $1,2co0 passed over 
from the former board. his situation and the acting General 
Secretary being already under heavy obligations as pastor of 
a large city church, hence unable to give the time and atten- 
tion needed to the work, made is imperative that some one at 
liberty from other responsibilities who could give himself wholly 
to the services of the board be found, The providential cir- 
cumstances all seemed to combine to bring about the end 
reached, and we look forward with confidence to a grand 
work being accomplished in this department during the next 
five years. Charles E. Tebbetts has felt a deepening call to 
this service and brings to the office large qualifications of head 
and heart. We bespeak for him the hearty co-operation of 
Friends everywhere, and with this we feel confident that our 
work in the foreign field will assume very interesting 
proportions.” 


Elsewhere we publish the obituary of John L. Worth, a 
valued member of Mt. Airy, N. C. From the local paper we 
take the following: 

He was called to fill many positions of truth and he always 
filled them with efficiency and faithfulness, and no man ever 
questioned his honesty and integrity. He was chairman of 
the Board of County Commissioners for six years and no 
public servant ever discharged the duties of the office more 
faithfully and consistently than he. 

He gave much of his time and thought to making the much- 
needed improvements in the county. All public enterprises 
which he thought promotive of public good he gave his 
hearty support. His charities were lavish and always bestowed 
without ostentation. While he has been an important factor 
in the civic life of town and county many years, yet his 
chief virtue is to be found in his church life. In the year 
1888 he professed faith in Christ at a protracted meeting con- 
ducted by Rufus King at White Plains, and at once united 
with the Friends Church. He at once entered actively into the 
work of the Master, and this interest continued, deepening 
and expanding until his death. Soon after uniting with the 
church he was chosen as one of its elders and also clerk of 
the quarterly meeting, which position he held until his death. 
In all the work of the church his advice and counsel were 
sought after by not only the members, but by those occupying 
more exalted positions in the church. His chief joy was 
found as teacher of the Bible class in the Sunday-school. 


The ‘Earnest Workers’’ Kindergarten has found most com- 
fortable quarters on the second floor of ‘North House’ 
Twenty-six children are enrolled. 

_"A branch of the Theodore Starr Saving Fund is open three 
times a week, to which we have some 50 subscribers among 
the boys and girls. 

“Every Fourth-day afternoon the ‘Mothers’ meet for a social 
cup of tea. At these little meetings we often have informal 
talks on religious subjects, and on matters dealing with their 
homes and children. A sewing-machine is constantly in. use, 
and the true spirit of neighborliness is expressed in the fre- 
quent making of little garments for others by the more 
experienced among them. 

“On Fourth-day evenings there is a club of young women 
employed in factories and department stores, which meets in a 
small back room of the house. They are learning to make 
shirtwaists now, at their own request. This club only numbers 
eight because of the limited room. 

“On Third-day evenings there is a city history club for girls 
between twelve and sixteen years of age. Fifteen girls are 
enrolled, and it is most popular. On Sixth-day afternoons we 
have the girls between eight and twelve years old, 40 of them. 
After half an hour of games and gymnasium drill they sep- 
arate into -classes for knitting, sewing and basketry, and 
kindergarten occupations for the little ones. 

“Every evening ‘North House’ is open to the boys, though 
because of our limited room no one boy can come more than 
twice a week except he is old enough to use the reading room. 
Fourth-day nights the boys between nine and twelve have 
their gymnasium drill, and on Sixth-day nights the boys 
between twelve and sixteen years of age. Sixty boys are 
enrolled for these two nights, and our waiting list is a long 
one. A game-room, open for those who cannot join the 
gymnasium drill, is used to its fullest capacity. ‘There are 
classes in basketry, drawing and city history. ‘Twice a week a 
club of young men, numbering about 25, holds its meetings at 
‘North House’. 

“A summer camp became a feature éf the work last Eighth 
month, with the enthusiastic co-operation of 16 boys. We plan 
for a larger enrollment this year. 

The story hour, Second-day afternoon, is a source of deep 
delight to a large number of children. In fact, story-telling is 
a feature of the work that we believe in most heartily. 

“To sum up!—Twenty-two clubs and classes meet weekly 
at ‘North House,’ with an attendance averaging from 175 to 
200 people. The homes of all our neighborhood friends are 
visited with more or less frequency as the need arises, and 
the various charitable, religious and philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the city are co-operated with when necessary. A 
visiting nurse, with headquarters at the house, gives free 
service to the neighborhood. 

_ “About 30 young men and women are now engaged actively 
in the work centering in the meeting-house and ‘North 
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House’. 


MARRIED. 


Davis-West.—At the home of the bride, near Fiat, Jay 
me Ind., Twelfth month 24, 1908, Joseph Davis and Rosa 
est. 


GaskILL-CAMPBELL.—At Portland, Ind., First month 22, 
1908, Guy Gaskill and Eva Campbell. 


DIED. 


Cox.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., First month 5, 1908, Sarah 
Cox, wife of Adam Cox, aged seventy-four years. 


Hatstey.—At her home, Muncie, Ind., Twelfth month 4, 
1907, Eunice S. Haisley, in her seventy-fourth year. She was 
a faithful member of Friends, who lived in the sunshine of 
God's presence and died in the triumphs of living faith. 


Wuirr.—At High Point, N. C., Twelfth month 14, 1907, 
Elizabeth Meader White, daughter of Ezra M. and Mary E. 
C. Meader, aged thirty-four years. She was the wife of Henry 
A. White, to whom she was married in 1899. For many years 
she faithfully served the meeting at High Point, teaching in 
the Bible-school, acting on the Pastoral Committee, and as 
secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, ever a leading spirit in 
all the interests of the meeting. She was also active in the 
quarterly and yearly meetings and deeply interested in Guil- 
ford College, of which she was a graduate. e 


Wortn.—At Mt. Airy, N. C., Twelfth month 29, 1907, John 
L. Worth, aged sixty-seven years. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON VI. SECOND MONTH 9, 1908. 
JESUS AND THE WOMAN OF 
SAMARIA. 
JOHN 19: 29. 


GoLDEN TpxT.—If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. John 7: 37. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Jesus and the woman of 
Samaria. John 4: 1-30. 


- Third-day. Fields white unto harvest. 
John 4: 31-42. 
eytarh aiest True worship. John 95: 
Fifth-day. Water of life. Rev, 22: 
EGoac 


PEL Vag & Come and drink. Isa. 55: 
peer en osy, Spiritual worship. Acts 17: 


First-day. Wells of salvation. Isa. 12. 


Time.—Probably in the latter part of 
the year—the first year of Christ's min- 
AGL iyie Ace). 227. 

Place.—Jacob’s well, near  Sychar, 
which was between Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim in Samaria. This is one of 
few places in Palestine which has been 
identified, almost without question; the 
well is still in existence. The well at 
present is about seven feet in diameter, 
and about 75 feet deep. Originally it 
must have been deeper (see John 4:11). 
Water remains in it about six months 
of the year. 


Rulers——Roman Emperor, Tiberius; 
Tetrarch of Galilee, Herod Antipas; 
Procurator of Judea, Pontius Pilate. 


Persons.—John the Baptist still 
preaching in the wilderness. 


_The reason why Christ did not_con- 
tinue preaching in Jerusalem and Judea 
was doubtless because his teaching was 
so exactly contrary to that of the 
scribes and leading Pharisees. His 
words fell on hard ground. Another 
reason may be inferred from John 4:1. 
Jesus wished to avoid any rivalry be- 
tween His disciples and those of John. 


The second verse of John 4 is an im- 
portant one for those who hold that 
water Baptism is not essential, and was 
not commanded by Christ. No instance 
is recorded in the Gospels of any bap- 
tism being administered, authorized, or 
commanded by Christ. The seeming 
command in Matt. 28:19 can better be 
explained spiritually, as well as that in 
Mark 16:16. Baptism was adopted 
from John the Baptist, as was natural, 
the early disciples of Jesus having been 


first disciples of John the Baptist. Those 


who hold that water baptism is com- 
manded, are compelled either to believe 
it essential, or to take a position which 
seems inconsistent with the teaching of 
Christ, that change of heart and change 
of manner of life are the only essen- 
tials to salvation—“repentance toward 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Can it be that Christ would command 
an external rite? ‘Those who have not 
looked into the subject will be surprised 
to find how often “baptize” is used in 
the figurative sense in the New Testa- 
: How often, can readily be ascer- 
tained by the use of a concordance. 
Verses 1-42 should be read. The 
whole passage emphasizes the spiritu- 
ality of the Gospel teaching. The 


“water” Christ refers to is spiritual, 
the life that He promises is spiritual 
life, and the worship that He describes 
is spiritual in its nature. 

19. “Sir.” Elsewhere often trans- 
lated “Lord,” a title of the greatest re- 
spect. “A prophet.’ One who gives a 
Divine message. 


20. She mentions a subject of * the 
highest interest to the Samaritans. It 
was the great point of differences be- 
tween Jew and Samaritan. The Jew 
held that no true worship could be out- 
side of Jerusalem. The Samaritans 
were a mixed race (II Kings 17: 24-41; 
Ezra 4; Neh. 6). They professed to 
keep the law of Moses, but were hated 
by the Jews—a feeling which they re- 
ciprocated (verse 9). “This mountain,” 
Mt. Gerizim, where they had worshipped 
for centuries, and where for more than 
two hundred years a temple had stood 
until destroyed in B. C. 130. The few 
Samaritans who remain still worship 
there. “Ye say.” The Jews. 


21. Note the reply of Jesus; He does 
not directly answer her question, but 
speaks in a way that, while stating the 
truth, will not repel; yet at the same 
time He gives utterance to one of the 
greatest truths of the Gospel. The time 
is coming when no place shall have any 
pre-eminence as a place for worship. 


22, The Samaritan religion was 
vague, imperfect, limited. o worship 
God in truth requires true knowledge of 
God. The Samaritans accepted only 
the Pentateuch, and so discarded all the 
teaching of the prophets and subsequent 
books. “Salvation is of the Jews.” 
They looked for a Messiah, they looked 
for deliverance. “The Samaritans 
looked back to the fathers; the Jews 
looked on to the salvation of God.” 
“Salvation is from the Jews.” R. V. 


23. “The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers snall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth: 
for such doth the Father seek to be His 
worshippers.” R, V. “True” is not 
merely opposed to “false,” but as the 
context shows, it also means worship 
proceeding from the heart, as opposed 
to externals, both objects and_ places. 
Note other uses of “true” in this sense 
(John' 1:9; 6:32;-15:1).. “In spirit 
and in truth.” That is, “independent of 
place, of outward forms and cere- 
monies, as under the old arrangement, 
and it must be intelligent.” “For 
such,” etc. ‘The Father is represented 
as seeking true worshippers—those who 
worship in spirit and in truth. 

24. “God is a Spirit; and they that 
worship Him must worship in spirit and 
truth.’ Ri-eV i Literally; "God" is 
spirit;” just as “God is love,’ “God is 
light.” (1 John 1:5; 4:8). This state- 
ment is clear-cut, positive. If God is 
spirit, He will not, cannot be satisfied 
with externals. “His worship, therefore, 
must be a matter not of forms and 
places, but of inward dispositions; not 
of types and symbols, but of moral and 
spiritual realities.’ That God is spirit 
is implied over and over again in the 
Old Testament, but here and in II Cor. 
3:17 the fact is stated clearly. 

This statement concerning worship 
does not mean that there are to be no 
arrangements, no forms—some forms 
are necessary—even silence, by itself, 
is a form—but that true worship cannot 


consist in the form, which is only to be 
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considered as a means to promote wor- 
ship of the heart. Going to meeting, or 
church, singing hymns, responsive 
reading, listening to sermons, sitting in 
silence, is not worship; we may do any 
one or all of them and yet not be “true 
worshippers” such as the Father seeks. 
Friends rightly term their gatherings 
“meetings for worship;” if they were 
always “meetings of worship” the church 
would be stronger, purer, more evangel- 
istic. 

25-29. The effect upon the woman is 
brought out by a few graphic touches. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“The outward symbols disappear 

From him whose inward sight is clear; 
And small must be the choice of days, 
To him who fills them all with praise.” 


TO REBECCA COLLINS. 


Dearest friend, whate’er betide thee, 
I shall always think of thee 

As of one as pure and holy 
As a mortal e’er can be. 


When upon thy Saviour’s mission 
Thy petitions shall ascend 

To the throne of love and mercy, 
Then remember me, my friend. 


Go forth in the heavenly mission, 
Which none, save He, can give, 

Who came down on earth to suffer 
That our precious souls might live. 


He will give thee strength and courage 
To perform His righteous will, 

And whate’er may betide thee 
He will e’er be with thee still. 
—Composed by Mary ‘Taber, aged 

12 years. 


CUBS’ FOOD. 
THEY THRIVE ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


Healthy babies don’t cry and the well- 
nourished baby that is fed on Grape- 
Nuts is never a crying baby. Many 
babies who cannot take any other food 
relish the perfect food, Grape-Nuts, and 
get well. 

“My little baby was given up by three 
doctors who said that the condensed 
milk on which I had fed her had ruined 
the child’s stomach. One of the doctors 
told me that the only thing to do would 
be to try Grape-Nuts, so I got some 
and prepared it as follows: I soaked 
1%4 tablespoonfuls in one pint of cold 
water for half an hour, then I strained 
off the liquid and mixed 12 teaspoonfuls 
of this strained Grape-Nuts juice with 
six teaspoonsful of rich milk, put in a 
pinch of salt and a little sugar, warmed 
it and gave it to baby every two hours. 

“In this simple, easy way I saved 
baby’s life and have built her up to a 
strong, healthy child, rosy and laughing. 
The food must certainly be perfect to 
have such a wonderful effect as this. 
can truthfully say I think it is the best 
food in the world to raise delicate 
babies on and is also a delicious, health- 
ful food for grown-ups as we have dis- 
covered in our family.” 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the 
strong, healthy man or woman. It 
stands for the true theory of health. 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 


Christian Endeaunr. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 9. 
MINISTERING TO STRANGERS 
AND THE SICK. 

Matt. 25: 31-46. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDK. 
pepond aay: Loving the stranger. Deut. 
: 19 


Third-day. Hospitality. I Tim. 5: 1-10. 
A ic ata Brotherly love. Heb. 13: 
Fitth-day. Jesus and the sick. Luke 4: 


8 


10 


: Sixth-day. The calling committee. Jas. 
: 13-15. 

Seventh-day. Christ's command. Matt. 
0: 5-15. 


This lesson gives us an opportunity 
to consider not only the preciousness of 
that lesson that shows us how a minis- 
try that our Lord claims as a ministry to 
Himself lies within the reach of every- 
one, but it also enforces His teaching as 
to hospitality—a spirit that goes out to 


ERRATIC FANATICS. 
FURNISH FROLICSOME FUN FOR FOLKS. 


He threw the paper to the floor, a 
faint tinge of color spreading over his 
sallow face and showing over his sallow 
face showing through the thin straggley 
whiskers. With a high-keyed nasal 
snarl he said: 

“It just makes me scotching mad, 
[I'll never buy or have to do in any way 
with an article or thing using the name 
of a biblical character, so there.” 

“That seems to let out a man with 
my name,” his brother “Benjamin” re- 
marked while his round, ruddy, smiling 
face showed the value of a sweet and 
natural disposition contrasting strongly 
with the ultra religious and fanatical 
brother, always on the lookout for 
trouble. 

That evening at dinner Ben suddenly 
stopped his skinny brother as he started 
to bite into a piece of delicious “Angels 
Food.” 

Some one at the table took up the 
water pitcher and asked him if he would 
have some “Adams Ale” and_ rolley 
poley Ben prodded him with: 

“I suppose you will have to go to 
the doctor and have your ‘Adam’s 
Apple’ cut off, if you want to be con- 
consistent, and of course, you will have 
to give up your trip to St. Augustine 
this winter. Think how awfully it must 
grate on the nervous people who have 
to live in St. Paul, Los Angeles and 
other places innocently carrying biblical 
names. 

“And think again of the thoughtless 
and sacriligious persons who erect build- 
ings of steel made in-‘Bethlehem,’ Pa.” 

You can never have the healing help 
of “St. Jacob’s oil.” Never see a foot 
ball game played by the “Sons of Eli;” 
never sail on the steamer “St. Paul,” 
and never taste “Elijah’s Manna.” 

A lot of good things in this world 
take their names from the Bible. 

It is truly a mark of respect to name 
a good article after a good man. 

Morar—Genuine piety respects the 
prophets and the worthy people, places 
and things named after them. 
the help and cheer of those from whom 
we can expect no material returns, no 
reciprocal favor or reward. And yet 
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no one who has had a part in the car- 
rying of cheer to the sick-room, 
whether by a gift of flowers or some 
of the beautiful cards and calendars 
that are so abundant and so appropriate, 
or whether simply by the call and the 
word of encouragement—no one who 
has had such opportunities can recall 
them, but they must also recall the 
blessing that came to them in the work. 
One home I remember where sickness 
seemed an abiding guest was yet so 
pervaded by a spirit of patience and 
steadfastness and hope that it was a 
constant school of instruction for those 
who could see its inner life. 

Nothing of Christ’s message means 
more to the world of believers as a 
whole—those of us who can’t go to 
India or China, those of us who are 
busy and are neither rich nor eloquent 
nor skillful of hand—than do. these 
words of His that pronounce blessing 
on the calling committee, the flower 
mission worker, the sunshine commit- 
tee, the almoner of little things and 
simple things, whether as agent or offi- 
cer of an organization or just as one of 
the King’s messengers doing His work 
in His spirit and for His sake. 

Many of us saw a few months ago the 
account of how a young woman was 
received in a large number of churches 
of our country as she went from place 
to place to “write up” church hospital- 
ity. In so far as she was earning her 
pay as a gratifier of the curiosity of her 
employers, she got quite as much atten- 
tion as such an inquisitor was entitled 
to. It is hard to think that she would 
not in some way disclose her attitude 
to those whom she visited in their 
churches, coming as she did, not as a 
worshipper, but as a sort of prying 
guest. But, fortunately, such visitors 
are few. The stranger in our meet- 
ings can generally be cordially wel- 
comed without a thought of a census of 
handshakes and a record of remarks. 
My own experience has shown that the 
churches do give the “right hand of 
fellowship” to those who come to sit 
with them in worship. The stranger in 
the city is to be welcomed, too, with a 
love that thinks the best possibilities to 
be in him and for him—or her, it may 
be, and all the more needy and friend- 
less because it is a girl and not a young 
man. “Some have entertained angels 
unawares,” 


NOTICES. 


The Chicago Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends will be held Second month tst 
at the Indiana Avenue Friends Church. 
Irving Kelsey and Elbert Russell are 
expected to attend. The latter will 
lecture on the following subjects: On 
Sixth-day evening, “The Gospel and the 
Gospels”; Seventh-day evening, “The 
Present Crisis and Opportunity of 
Quakerism”; First-day, “the Leadership 
of Jesus in the Twentieth Century.” 

ELIZABETH Wistar Hupparp, 

Correspondent for Chicago Monthly 

Meeting. 


The Book, Tract and Peace and Arbi- 
tration Committee of Western Yearly 
Meeting are very desirous of procuring 
a complete file of the printed minutes of 
Indiana’ Yearly Meeting for their “Ref- 
erence Library.” We already have these 
minutes from the year 1824 to the year 


PIMPLES STOPPED IN FIVE 
DAYS. 


EVERY POSSIBLE SKIN ERUPTION CURED IN 
MARVELOUSLY QUICK TIME BY THE 
NEW CALCIUM TREATMENT. 


Send for Free Sample Package To-day. 


Boils have been cured in three days, 
and some of the worst cases of skin 
diseases have been cured in a week by 
the wonderful action of Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. ‘These wafers contain as their 
main ingredient the most thorough, 
quick and effective blood cleanser 
known, calcium sulphide. 

Most treatments for the blood and for 
skin eruptions are miserably slow in 
their results, and besides, many of them 
are poisonous. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
contain no poison or drug of any kind; 
they are absolutely harmless, and yet do 
work which cannot fail to surprise you. 
They are the most powerful blood puri- 
fier and skin clearer ever discovered, and 
they never derange the system. 

No matter what you suffer from, 
pimples, blackheads, acne, red_ rash, 
spots, blotches, rash, tetter or any other 
skin eruption, you can get rid of them 
long before other treatments can even 
begin to show results. 

Don’t go around with a humiliating, — 
disgusting mass of pimples and black- 
heads on your face. A face covered 
over with these disgusting things makes 
people turn away from you and breeds 
failure in your life work. Stop it. Read 
what an Jowa man said when he woke 
up one morning and found he had a new 
face: 

“By George, I never saw anything like 
it. There I’ve been for three years try- 
ing to get rid of pimples and black- 
heads, and guess I used everything under 
the sun. I used your Calcium Wafers 
for just seven days. ‘This morning every 
blessed pimple is gone and I can’t find 
a blackhead. I could write you a volume 
of thanks, I am so grateful to you.” 

You can depend upon this treatment 
being a never-failing cure. 

Just send us your name and address 
in full to-day, and we will send you a 
trial package of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
free to test. After you have tried the 
sample and been convinced that all we 
say is true, you will go to your nearest 
druggist and get a 50-cent box and be 
cured of your facial trouble. They are 
in tablet form, and no trouble whatever 
to take. You go about your work as 
usual, and there you are—cured and 
happy. 

Send us your name. and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 175 Stuart Bldg., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


1836, inclusive. Any one having copies 
of these minutes, especially those from 
the year 1837 to the year 1858, each year 
included, and is willing to part with 
them is requested to correspond with 
Charles O. Newlin, Plainfield, Ind. 


Any man and wife having a call to the 
mission field of Oregon Yearly Meeting 
at Kake, Alaska, will please correspond 
with Milo P. Elliott, Newberg, Ore., 
president of the Yearly Meeting Board. — 
. By order of. the board. 

; AMANDA M. Woopwarp, 


Secretary. 
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The Quaker, * 3% ume 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


UR leader this year is one of the most charming 
and instructive books yet written concerning 
“The Quaker.” It has already passed through 

two editions, yet many Friends’ libraries are without 
a copy. We have secured a special rate from the 
publishers, and are determined to place it within the 


reach of every subscriber. We prefer to let others 
describe the book. 


‘‘The author treats the subject with the awe due to its historical 
importance, but also with the twentieth century breadth of vision and 
with gleams of humor that are irresistible. The volume is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. The cover design, in orthodox gray, is suggestive 
of the contents, and the text is profusely illustrated with quaint repro- 
ductions of the old fashions and with photographs of Quaker beauties of 
the olden time.””—'‘ The Times,’’ New York City. 


‘“Too much praise can hardly be given to the costume in which (the) 
Quaker appears ; its silurian gray boards and mouse-colored calf make it 
a delight to sight and touch, and its garb is in accord with the scholarly 
spirit of the book within. But an irresistible arch humor continually 
sparkles through the pages, much as the twinkle of laughter lurked in 
the dark tunnels of the old Quaker bonnets.”—‘‘Present Day Papers,” 
London, England. 


PRICE, (prepaid) $3.00 
This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $3.25 


HOME COOK BOOK 


By FRANCIS CARRUTHERS 


Nothing contributes more to human happiness and longevity of life than 


some food than a good cook-b00k. From the many books now on the market 
we have selected the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home Cook Book ”’ as especially 
suitable for our readers. 


It contains Recipes and Hints on the art of Cookery, is complete in every 
department, contains menus for all seasons of the year and holidays, Chafing 
Dish Department, Table Etiquette, Food for the Sick, and Facts worth knowing 
about the House, Garden, etc. 

All the recipes have been well tried, many of them being contributions from famous cooks all over the 
world. It is full of good, practical, helpful suggestions for the management and care of the home. 


490 pages, over 100 illustrations, bound in full oil cloth. PRICE, (prepaid) $1.75 


This Book (prepaid) with one year’s subscription, Both for $2.25 
ADDRESS 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch St.. Phila., Pa. 
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GREGORY'S 


haveearneda world-widereputation. Thou- 
sands of farmers and gardeners rely upon 


them absolutely because they are sure grow- 
ers. If you have never planted them, just 
try them this year. Our new catalogue helps 
solve all the problems of planting—will be 
to set you right when in doubt. 
IT’S FREE, Write fora copy. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
. MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the f 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- § 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- fj 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. f} 


ELLSWORTH ‘anv JONES. || 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA, 


Just the Best Typewriter 


that money can buy. 


THE 
REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter 
Company 
110 South 9th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock : 


Incorporated Third menth 22, 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


3 4 3 * 3,831,063.94 
1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS ; 
DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary : 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

T. WISTAR BROWN WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 

RICHARD WOOD ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


UREBUTS STORY °c BIBLE 


“a! 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


For Its Fresh d A 
BECO N MENDE Di terits sashclsetiiagiee 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 

Hon. David J, Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rev. Russell H. Conwelli—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. NenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
—The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr. Marion 
yf Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 


The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story In a simplified narrative 
- Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES, 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book, No experience 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 
/ 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 


Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


SS 


NW Cor.,1074 § Arch Sts. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Bot TELEPHONES 
Day orn NiGHT 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed gtsue5 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@> at the Old Stand. 
Wecean work genuine orimitation 
rush into chairseats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Phitadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


a 
So 
Sule 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ons 
BRONCHIAL 
ov 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


and material, Na0® from customers’ patterns | Beneficial to elderly people 
Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
dudtcanen coedetbies: in stock, or made to who suffer from dryness of 


order, 


Rag Carpet and Aprons, mouth and throat. In boxes only. 


oy 
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All nature teems with hidden grace; 
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Choe am Camntents. 


The present expansion of Protestant 
missions, as shown by statistics in the 
valuable American Board Almanac for 
1908, is considerably in advance of cur- 
rent ideas of it. The United States, 
Great Britain with its dependencies, and 
Continental Europe have in the field a 
force of over 15,000 men and women, 
with a supplementary army of over 92,- 
000 native helpers trained by them. 
These occupy nearly 36,000 stations and 
out-stations. Of communicants gath- 
ered into churches there are over 1,500,- 
000, of whom over one-seventh were 
added last year, while under instruction 
there are over. 1,250,000 others. The 
offerings for the support of this work 
in 1906 were nearly $21,500,000, of 
which all but about 12 per cent, was con- 
tributed from American and British 
sources, the American slightly exceed- 
ing. It is significant that the native 
churches connected with the missions 


PANTRY CLEANED, 
A WAY SOME PEOPLE HAVE. 


A doctor said: F 

“Before marriage, my wife observed 
in summer and country homes, coming 
in touch with families of varied means, 
culture, tastes and discriminating ten- 
dencies, that the families using Postum 
seemed to average better than those 
using coffee. 


“When we were married two years 
ago, Postum was among our first order 
of groceries. We also put in some coffee 
and tea for guests, but after both had 
stood around the pantry about a year 
untouched, they were thrown away, and 
Postum used only. 


“Up to the age of twenty-eight I had | 


been accustomed to drink coffee as a 
routine habit and suffered constantly 
from indigestion and all its relative dis- 
orders. Since using Postum all the old 
complaints have completely left me and 
I sometimes wonder if I ever had them.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 


contributed out of their comparative 
poverty over $1,300,000. 


Congress has just passed a law 
which provides for refunding nearly half 
the indemnity fund which China prom- 
ised to pay to the United States for the 
Boxer outrages of 1900. -This act is 
one of the most honorable diplomatic 
moves yet accomplished. The amount 
assessed by the powers on China was 
deemed excessive by our State Depart- 
ment, by whose efforts it was consider- 
ably reduced from that at first proposed. 
The sum allotted to the United States 
was about $25,000,000. After a fair 
appropriation for expenses incurred by 
our War and Navy Departments, the 
satisfaction of just claims by individuals 
for damages, and provision for pension- 
ing the widows and children of Ameri- 
can soldiers and citizens who died in 
consequence of the outbreaks, nearly 
one-half the award remained. Sir Che- 
tung Liang Cheng, the former Chinese 
Minister, a few months ago on the eve 
of his return home was made happy by 
the assurance from the President that he 
would use his influence to secure the 
remission of part of the indemnity. Will 
this example be followed by the other 
powers? 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“Webster’s International Dictionary,” 
published by the G. & C. Merriam Con 
Springfield, Mass. Price, $10.75. 

No one ever gets too old for a dic- 
tionary; sometimes dictionaries get too 
old for everyone. A book which should 
be in every home and school library is 
an up-to-date dictionary, and the most 
convenient and most complete dictionary 
on the market is Webster’s Inter- 
national. Noah Webster succeeded in 
producing the first unabridged American 
dictionary almost eighty years ago. It 
has passed several editions, but has al- 
ways been considered the standard dic- 
tionary by a very considerable portion 
of the American people, and at present 
is the final authority for spelling and 
pronunciation in the Government print- 
ing office at Washington, and 09 per 
cent. of the newspaper offices. The chief 
advantage of the International is that 
it is conveniently bound in one sub- 
stantial volume. One does not have to 
search for one among a number of 
volumes, which often is filed out of place, 
in order to get the book containing the 
desired information. While the work is 
thus conveniently bound it is thoroughly 
modern and comprehensive. In addition 
to a dictionary it has a gazatteer of the 
world; also a_ biographical dictionary ; 
a pronouncing vocabulary of Greek and 
Latin names; Scripture proper names 
and common English names; questions, 
words and phrases and colloquial ex- 
pressions from Greek, Latin and modern 
languages; also abbreviations and con- 
structions used in writing. 


Islam, a Challenge to Faith, by Sam- 
uel M. Zwemer. Published by the Stu- 
dents’ Volunteer Movement, New York 
City. Price, $1.00. The Students’ Vol- 
unteer Movement has issued a book of 
about 300 pages, with maps, charts and 
illustrations on the subject of “Islam,” 
which will be the basis of mission circle 
study this year. The author had six- 
teen years of missionary experience in 


a typical Mohammedan land, and is well 
qualified to present the subject. 


“The Silent Meeting” is the subject 
of a picture drawn by J. Walter West, 
which presents the most interesting 
study of a silent meeting yet designed. 
Headley Bros., London, England, have 
made a number of excellent photogra- 
vures of this picture which would be- 
come the walls of any Quaker home. 
These photogravures are on sale at the 


Friends’ Book Association, Fifteenth 
a Race Streets, Philadelphia, for 
7.50. 


Sunday Schools the World Around, 
edited by Philip E. Howard and pub- 
lished by The Sunday-School Times Co., 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00, net. This 
work is the official report of the world’s 
fifth Sunday-school convention, _which 
was held in Rome Fifth month, 1907. 

he contents is well arranged with 
general essays and discussions in the 
first section; then follows the work and 
reports from the different world fields. 
A large number of full-page half-tone 
illustrations of the prominent men and 
places of interest add to the attractive-_ 
ness of the book. 


The first number of the Journal of 
the Friends Historical Society, for 1908, 
has just arrived from London. ‘The 
leading article is a collection of papers 
giving an account of the Westmoreland 
and Swaledale seekers in 1651, com- 
piled with notes by William Charles 
Braithwaite. Then follows the first sec- 
tion of an illustrated article by Emily 
Manners—“Extracts from a Minute- 
Book of the Sufferings of Friends in 
Mansfield.” George Vaux contributes a 
short sketch on Elisha Bates. “Friends 
in Barbadoes,” by C. Dickinson Sturge, 
is another article which should be of 
special interest to American Friends. 

These and other articles make this 
number of the Journal an excellent issue 
for beginning the new year. 

The Society is arranging for the pub- 
lication of an art supplement, to com- 
prise a number of reproductions or 
drawings of Quaker subjects made by 
Thomas Pole, accompanied by a bio- 
graphical sketch compiled chiefly from 
unpublished documents by Edmund T. 
Wedmore, Bristol. 


Subscriptions for the Journal and sup- 
plement should be sent to Herman New- 
man, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


a eee 

We particularly invite the attention of the readers ot 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 6c. perlineeachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 
eS SS SRLS ere aire ries mss) 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
California. 


———— 


WANTED—A graduate of Haverford College, 
who has an A. M., wishes a position as teacher 


eee 

FRIENDS desiring a change of location should 
write to OC. C. Mendenhall, of Homestead Chase 
Co., Kansas, for good cheap lands, $25 to $35 per 
acre, in a Friends’ community. 
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“Truth is the higheas thing a man ayy keep.” 
“That they all may be one.’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1907.* 


It has for some years been my custom to write 
an editorial at the opening of the year on the state of 
the churches in our country. I have done it partly 
because I know of no better way to strengthen the 
faith of our readers in the steady growth and expan- 
sion of the Kingdom of God. We are apt to be so 
impressed by the forces of evil, by the ‘“‘yellowness”’ 
of our daily papers, by the local conditions of some of 
own churches, that we miss the larger per- 
spective. It is good for us to look abroad and see the 
work of the Lord going on in mighty fashion. It 
ought to confirm any one’s feeble faith to learn that 
there has been a net gain of 627,564 members in the 
Christian churches of the United States during the 
past year, a net gain of 4,214 churches and 2,301 


our 


ministers. 

We figured out, in our first issue this year, a net 
gain of 736 members in all our American Orthodox 
yearly meetings. It looked rather small and pitiful, 
and the first comment was naturally like that of the 
oldest inhabitant, who says mournfully, “We never 
have any more old-fashioned winters!” The re- 


mark was passed along: “Well, we can’t expect 


much. People are not converted the way they used 
to be. Preaching has lost its effect. The Church is 
worldly. Heresy has sapped its vitality and we are 


now having the ‘seven lean years’!”’ But such a 


melancholy view is quickly exploded by the real 
facts. The Church of God here in America is 
mightily alive and growing. Sin abounds, but grace 
also abounds. The Methodists alone have added 
more than 101,000 to their total membership, the 
Baptists have made a gain of over 103,000, the 
Lutherans 65,000, and the Presbyterians almost 
50,000. 

As is usually the case, the large gains have been 
in the evangelical denominations, and the losses or 
stagnation have been in the unevangelical ones. The 
Universalists have lost over 3,000 members, and the 
Unitarians have been practically stationary, while 


* The figures in this editorial are taken from H. K. Carroll’s 
Statistics in The Christian Advocate for First month 234d. 


the Spiritualists appear to have received heavy 
losses. 

We are sorry to note that the Salvation Army is 
slowly decreasing and has a total membership in the 
United States of only 28,000. The Christian Sci- 
entists, on the other hand, are increasing and now 
enroll 85,000 members. 

The Roman Catholics are still in numbers far 
ahead of any Protestant denomination, with a total 
membership (which includes all children of Roman 
Catholic parents) of 11,371,970. The Methodists 
come next with 6,660,784 members, but they are 
weakened by being divided into 17 “branches.” It 
is an interesting fact that the Methodists have 61,- 
518 churches, while there are only 12,482 Roman 
Catholic churches, and there are 41,893 Methodist 
ministers, as against 15,693 Roman Catholic 
priests. The total number of persons now in mem- 
bership in the churches of the United States is 32,- 
983,156. What would happen if they were really, 
as Christ intended they should be, “salt” and 
“light” 2 baa ae 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


Elwood Worcester, rector of the Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church in Boston, has, in addition to the usual 
church services, taken up the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease, and for more than a year has suc- 
cessfully carried on what is called the “Emmanuel 
Clinic.” The field is a new one for a Christian min- 
ister, and only after careful preparation, and with 
the advice and co-operation of the leading physicians 
of Massachusetts, did he undertake the work. His 
special line of treatment is “rational suggestion” 
which aids in all kinds of cures, and with mental and 
nervous diseases, seems quite adequate for complete 
and permanent relief. New applicants are carefully 
examined and those with organic deaseases are recom: 
mended to competent physicians, while those suffer- 
ing from melancholy, hysteria, epilepsy, aleoholism 
and like disorders are treated at the “Emmanuel 
Clinic.” 

A single illustration taken from a recent interview 
may help us understand Dr. Worcester’s system: 
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“Yes, I will give you one concrete case, although I could 
mention scores where we have treated sufferers from corrupt 
habits and the use of alcohol and drugs. A man of wealth 
and standing in Boston came to me last summer, and asked 
help for his wife. She had become a drunkard, and for seven 
or eight years had been intoxicated seven days out of every 
ten, he told me. She had also become addicted to the use of 
chloral and morphine, taken to induce sleep. I saw this 
woman and treated her on just seven different days, and she 
was cured, and she is now one of the most earnest members 
of my church. I had to leave the city and exacted only one 
condition from her before leaving—that she should write to 
me before she gave way to any inclination to take a drink 
or a dose of morphine. She wrote only letters full of faith, 
telling of the peace that had fallen over her and the complete 
transformation of her life.” 

Dr. Worcester was pressed for further explanation. 

“T told her that she was going to feel herself supported 
by the power of God. I also made her feel that something 
had died within her and that something had been born again.” 

“How did you get her attention centered?” 

“T believe it necessary to put away your own thoughts in 
such cases. I attach importance to the peace of mind sought 
by the Friends. In this woman’s case, I put her in an easy 
chair and got her to relax completely. Meantime, I repeated 
some of the sayings of Christ to her. When she was in a 
receptive frame of mind, I impressed upon her that her 
habits were repulsive and degrading to a woman of her 
intelligence and that she did not need these false stimulants. 
That night, after the first treatment, she slept quietly and 
naturally for the first time in many months without using a 
drug. We eliminated fear from the mind of this woman, and 
faith in God and His power cured her.” 


Some twelve or fifteen of the best physicians of 
Boston are co-operating with Dr. Worcester and his 
helpers. They recognize the special virtues as well 
as the limitations of both medicine and “rational 
suggestion,” and are combining their treatments with 
gratifying results. It is too early to form final con- 
clusions, since the possibilities and limitations of the 
method are yet uncertain, but the experiment is well 
worth considering. Dr. Worcester is simply applying 
the principles of “rational suggestion” and turning 
them to good account. He recognizes the scientific 
basis of his system and avoids the extremes of many 
innovators and reformers. He does not proclaim it as 
a new school of healing, nor yet as a new religion; 
but, on the contrary, he solicits the co-operation of 
regular practitioners and orthodox ministers. His 
primary object isthe moral and spiritual regenera- 
tion of men and women—the ministration of physi- 
cal relief being the way of approach. 


If a movement such as Dr. Worcester has started 
tends to foster selfishness, we should discourage it; 
but if, on the contrary, it is a means of spreading the 
Gospel, as he claims it is, then we should give it our 
hearty support. He is quoted as saying, “I would 
not exchange my last year’s work for the whole of the 
work I had done previously. I can point to 1,000 


persons who say they have had thewr lives changed.” 
And this is the final test. , If men are transformed 
into new creatures in Christ through bodily relief, 
this service has found its highest function. 

The phenomenal success of Christian Science is. 
an evidence that its system is meeting a general 
need. As Dr. Worcester says, “The Christian Sci- 
ence Church has got together in the last twenty years 
more passionately-devoted followers than all of the 
Episcopal Church with its wealth and power and 
position has in the last three centuries.” He would 
take the element of helpfulness which Christian 
Science and like cults are offering to men, strip it of 
the error and false philosophy with which it is ineum- 
bered and make it minister to the Church. We 
shall watch the progress of his experiment with 
interest. 
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SCHEVENINGEN BY THE SEA. 


BY BERTHA L. BROOMELL, 
Place and People. 


“That little village near The Hague, I do not 
know how you pronounce it”—this is the usual way 
of referring to Scheveningen. And I must confess. 
that after living within a stone’s throw of it for six 
months I am unable now to pronounce it with any 
near approach to the true Dutch accent. It seems 
impossible to imitate those gutteral sounds as they 
come forth with almost explosive force from the 
deepest recesses of the throat. 

Ever since I first heard of the place, perhaps. 
because of its unpronounceable name, it has had a 
fascination for me, and on further acquaintance the 
charm has only increased. To the thousands of 
people who come from all over Europe to visit it dur- 
ing its short summer season of six weeks, Scheven- 
ingen means only the magnificent beach, the fine steel 
pier, the broad drives and promenades upon the 
massive sea-wall, the great hotels, numerous pensions, 
villas and shops, the fine concerts and all that goes 
with a gay summer city. But this is not the real 
Scheveningen; it is only a modern growth that has 
sprung up by the side of the old town—apparently 
without disturbing the equanimity or happiness of 
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the latter. The real Scheveningen, so full of interest 
and charm, is the old town, the fishing village, which 
for protection against the winds and the waters of 
the North Sea nestles cosily behind the dunes. Here 
you will find narrow, winding streets with low, red- 
roofed houses, little courts that always look as though 
they had just been scrubbed, red garments fluttering 
on blue clothes-horses, which line the streets of a Mon- 
day, great brass milk cans in carts drawn by dogs, 
groups of portly women and demure maidens with 
tongues and knitting-needles keeping quick time 
and weather-beaten old fishermen lounging on the 
corners—men, women and children most picturesque 
in their unique costumes. 

The Scheveningen people are an interesting study. 
In the summer they have constantly before them 
throngs of fashionable pleasure seekers. Only a 
mile or two away is The Hague, perhaps the most 


cosmopolitan city in Holland, where they go con-. 


stantly on business or for pleasure. And yet, almost 
like a tribe, to a great extent they keep their own 
customs and costumes, and are proud and indepen- 
dent. They are so clannish, I was told, and jealous 
of their rights, that when a fisherman from the 
Zuyder Zee, for instance, is forced through lack of 
work there to take a place on one of the Scheveningen 
boats, he is looked upon as an intruder and his life 
is made miserable if not actually unbearable. In 
strongest contrast to the people of the Island of 
Marken, who for the sake of the tourist’s fee have 
turned their homes into show-places and trained 
their children to be beggars, these Scheveningen 
people resent the intrusion of curious strangers in 
their village. 


At Church. 


Some time ago when we went to their church we 
met with no very cordial welcome. We were 
promptly informed we could not occupy the places 
we had modestly taken in the back of the room, but 
must go up to the gallery. There the seats, for which 
we had to pay, were very narrow and very straight 
and seemed to grow narrower and straighter and 
harder as the service, of which we understood only 
a word now and then, lengthened out to two and a 
half hours. It was all very interesting and im- 
pressive, only we agreed one hour would have been 
quite sufficient to give us the same impressions. But 
the white-capped, serious-faced women, when once 
they had settled their skirts with care and precision 
and folded their arms, remained motionless through- 
out it all, reminding us not a little of our Quaker 
grandmothers. It made a picture which we shall 
remember along with the beautiful church interiors 
of Bosboom—the plain walls and undecorated col- 
umns, the high pulpit in the center of the church, but 
most of all, the serious, earnest faces, now bowed in 
reverent prayer and now raised to join heartily in 
hymns of praise. Now and then the bright sunlight 


upon the upturned faces, or here and there was 
reflected brilliantly from the gold hair ornaments of 
the women, and from the great brass chandeliers. 
The people are Calvinists, but it was difficult to 
believe that the minister, with his fine gentle face 
and appealing voice, could be expounding that hard, 
comfortless creed. During the service we had one 
diversion which lasted nearly an hour, the taking of 
the collection. Having paid for our seats, we did not 
hesitate when the little black bag at the end of a ten- 
foot pole appeared before us, to hunt out our smallest 
change. When after a short interval the little bag 
was thrust over our shoulders again, the four of us 
considered our resources and loaned each other cop- 
per coins. But when for the third time that bag 
confronted us we found it must be either silver or 
buttons, and, not having time to consider the ethics 
of buttons, we handed forth our silver—for we knew 
not what. Afterwards we found out that the first 
collection was for the church, the second for the poor, 
and the third probably for the orphans. But we 
noticed everyone seemed to contribute something 
every time the bag came round. Few of the people 
are really poor, a Scheveningen girl told me. Except 
in cases of continued illness or other misfortune, 
they are comfortable according to their simple prim- 
itive ideas, and lay by their extra money for times 
of need or spend it for substantial furniture for their 
homes. The working people of The Hague, the girl 
said with some scorn, spend everything they earn for 
clothes. Long may these simple fisher folk keep 
their quaint costumes and their thrifty ways !—two 
things which are probably more closely related than 
one would suppose at first thought. 


At School. 


Holland now has compulsory education with good 
schools maintained by the Government, but it is only 
for the very poorest and in the lower grades that 
these are free, those who are not so poor paying what 
they can. It was at one of the free schools in Scheven- 
ingen that, waiving the usual formality of introduc- 
tion, I rang the door-bell and asked if I might come 
in. The teacher seemed puzzled and uncertain how 
to proceed with such irregularity, but, contrary to all 
Dutch tradition, for once she pushed custom aside 
and invited me in. As the door closed behind me I 
was nearly ready to regret my boldness, for I found 
myself in danger of being swept from my feet by the 
40 or 50 little ragamuffins who were hurrying out to 
play, or of being deafened by the noisy clumping of 
their wooden shoes. Inside the class-room, however, 
it was quiet enough, for the wooden shoes were placed 
on low shelves near the door, while their owners sat 
in stocking feet, a wise regulation if the teacher had 
any nerves. While half the class, those I had 
encountered in the corridor, were at play, the teacher 
gave her attention to the remaining 40 or 50 who 
were crowded into half the seating space. No doubt 


streamed through the uncolored windows and fell | there was good reason for not using the places of 
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those who were out, but my sympathy went out to the 
end-men on the long benches, who seemed in immi- 
nent danger of tumbling into the aisle. As my only 
means of communication with the teacher who 
showed me the school was a mixed language, four 
parts bad German and the’other part worse Dutch, 
the reliable information I gained was meager. 


Pleasure and Dress. 


The love of cleanliness which is everywhere ac- 
cepted as a Dutch characteristic has perhaps not been 
exaggerated, but in Scheveningen, at least, I should 
say it rather takes the form of love of cleaning. I 
believe it is the process rather than the result which 
is most enjoyed. Such beating and sousing and mop- 
ping and scrubbing and polishing! The women who 
do not ordinarily wear wooden shoes put them on at 
cleaning times so they may make their way with 
impunity through the floods they have created. The 
Scheveningen woman who comes in once or twice a 
week to fix us up is sadly disappointed if we refuse 
to let her turn the house inside out and scrub it from 
top to bottom. 

Next to scrubbing and polishing, I should say the 
greatest pleasure of the Scheveningen women is 
walking. On First-day afternoons the Promenade of 
the Old Scheveningen Way in front of our villa is 
fairly crowded with pedestrians. Mingled with men 
and women of fashion and with soldiers in their gay 
uniforms, they pass up and down, these Scheven- 
ingen fisher-people—the women stately and serene, 
white-capped, multi-petticoated, moving with an 
indescribable rhythmical swish and swing of their full 
skirts, the men in blue blouses and loose trousers, 
rather slouchy and _ stupid-looking, the children 
reduced copies of their parents—all cheerful 
and apparently contented, but never gay. Except 
for their immaculate white head-dresses and gold or 
brass hair-ornaments, the women usually present 
rather a sombre appearance, but on a certain First- 
day early in Twelfth month they all donned their 
winter capes, which are of beautiful soft shades of 
brown, green, blue, red, and even pink and lavender. 
The colors harmonize admirably with the rich brown 
of the fallen leaves and the brilliant green of the tree 
trunks in these wonderful Scheveningen woods, and 
I wonder whether it is by design that all gay and 
gaudy colors have been avoided or whether the capes 
through long years of careful wear “for best”? have 
taken on these softer tones. 


On the Beach. 


Some time ago, after an absence of a month or 
more, I went to the Scheveningen strand. I have 
never seen anything more dreary and desolate. All 
the great hotels were deserted, the shops were closed, 
not a trace was left of chairs, benches, bath-wagons 
or refreshment booths. Where I had seen thousands 
of gay summer people a few weeks before now 
scarcely half a dozen persons walked up or down the 
beach. The North Sea itself was cold and gray and 


dismal, and death seemed to be in the air. As I 
walked up the beach and approached the little fishing 
haven I noticed great numbers of the villagers crowd- 
ing to the water’s edge, and others hastening to join 
them, Anxiety was written on their faces, and I knew 
I had come upon one of those tragedies which form 
a part of the lives of all toilers of the sea. A black 
object rising and falling upon the waves confirmed 
my fears. Alas for the wife or mother! Ag I 
turned away and hurried toward the light and 
warmth of home I seemed to see with new sympathy 
and understanding the sad leavetakings of the 
Scheveningen fathers, and the mothers’ anxious 
hours of waiting which Dutch artists have so touch- 
ingly and beautifully shown in their pictures. 
Paris, France. 


THE CHURCH AS A HEALING AGENCY.* 


BY SAMUEL MCCOMB. 


The progress of medical science has brought us 
face to face with a curious and suggestive fact. 
There can be little doubt that “filth” diseases, as they 
are called, are being slowly but surely vanquished ; 
the brilliant discoveries of Jenner and Koch and 
Pasteur and others have raised the great hope that at 
no distant day all the toxic seourges of humanity will 
be brought under scientific control. But there can be 
as little doubt that disorders of the nervous system, 
ailments that are “half moral and half physical,” are 
spreading with alarming rapidity and that in their 
presence the average physician and the minister of 
religion alike stand baffled and bewildered. Dr. 
Beard, the great specialist, writing about thirty years 
ago, calculated the number of nerve sufferers in 
America to be about 50,000; to-day the number is 
probably ten times as many. Alienists are agreed 
that insanity is increasing; the sanatoriums for 
nervous troubles are crowded, and in some instances 
overcrowded; everywhere the thoughtful observer 
marks the sign of a neurotic and disordered tempera- 
ment.. The rise in our own time of various healing 
cults, such as Christian Science, Faith Healing, 
Divine Healing, Esoteric Vibrationism, and so 
forth, points in the same direction, else such systems 
would have no raison d’étre. The field in which the 
various “irregular” healers win their therapeutic tri- 
umphs is very extensive. It includes such miseries 
as neurasthenia, hysteria, hypochondria, insomnia, 
manio-depressive states, melancholia taking the form 
sometimes of belief on the part of the sufferer that he 
has committed “the unpardonable sin,” fixed ideas, 
obsessions of sacrilege, of crime, of self-reproach, 
alcoholism, morphinism, cocainism, loss of self-con- 
trol, perversions of feeling and other abnormalities 
too numerous to recount. Doubtless behind these 
troubles lies the dark shadow of heredity, yet the 
most recent science assures us that the greater por- 


*Dr. McComb is associate director of the Class for Ner- 


| vous Disorders at Emmanuel Episcopat Church, Boston. 
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tion of the problem les within our own control, that | 


education, environment, mental hygiene, the influ- 
ence of religious faith, and the power which strong 
personalities exercise over weaker ones are still more 
potent than the dead hand of our ancestry. 


from organic diseases in this: that they are in the 
ultimate analysis affections of personality. The pri- 
mary factor in them is not physical but mental and 
moral. A man may be attacked by smallpox, yet 
come out of the pathological condition set up by it 
unaffected in character. But no man can contract 
a drug habit or sink into neurasthenia or become a 
victim of insomnia without moral and intellectual 
disturbance, reaching sometimes to profound per- 
version. Hence, if the patient is to be cured it is 
obvious that moral and psychical remedies must be 
applied. Of what use is a pill or a fluid for one 
suffering from a great moral shock or possessed by 
some psychasthenie fear ¢ 

Has the church any message for these children of 
melancholy? Or must she stand dumb and helpless, 


unable to cast forth the demons that hold the soul? | 


* * * * * 


We are suffering for the church’s neglect at the 
present time. Outside her borders “mental-healing” 
cults are springing up and seek in devious enough 
ways to supply her lack. The majority of these sys- 
tems have broken with historical Christianity, and 
all of them regard academic medicine with distrust, 
if not with positive contempt. 
example Christian Science, interpret Scripture in a 
way which excites a scholar’s disgust; others reject 
the Bible altogether as a religious authority and 
ground themselves on a kind of prose version of 
Emersonian idealism. All these cults, however, heal 
the sick, dissipate all kinds of miseries, afford moral 
uplift to the depressed, and create an atmosphere of 
faith, hope and courage, in which achievements are 
wrought that recall the early springtime of 
Christianity. 

Now, as is generally known, a clinic has been in 
operation in Emmanuel Church, Boston, for the past 
twelve months, the fundamental principle of which 
is an alliance between medical science and the forces 
of religion with a view to the alleviation and cure of 
moral and physical suffering. My present purpose 
is to encourage ministers of our great Christian 
churches to undertake a similar work. The Boston 
clinic is now taxed to its utmost resources, and we 
are compelled to turn a deaf ear to many appeals for 
help, heartrending as many of them are, which reach 
us from all parts of the United States and even from 
other countries. Why should there not be a church 
clinic of the type here advocated—hbased on the two 
great pillars of New-Testament Christianity and 
modern science—in every great center of population 
in the land? Why should we not turn to the plan of 
Christ and unite in our ministry healing with preach- 
ing? The question may be put, What qualifications 


Some of them, as for | 


are necessary for the clergyman who would undertake 
this work? To begin with: He should be imbued 
with the modern scientific spirit, which knows that 


_ the outer and inner worlds are governed by law. He 
_ will not expect miracles in the sense of contraventions 
Now it is to be noted that these disorders differ | 


of the divine will as expressed in law. In the second 
place, he should be a man of religious convictions, 
very sure of God and the soul. The reality and worth 
of prayer should be a fundamental postulate of his 
thinking. Thirdly, he should be a man of heart, 
touched with the spectacle of human suffering, and 
filled with an earnest desire to relieve it. Finally, 
he should know something of modern psychology, 
especially in its therapeutic aspects. Armed with 
these qualifications and guided by a medical 
expert trained in the best medical schools, such a 
man can, with God’s blessing, make his ministry 
doubly fruitful in good to the world. 

The great danger of the Church at present lies in 
her inability to come into contact with the people in 
the great crises of their lives and to stand between 
them and sickness, sin and death. Nevertheless, the 
Church of Christ has power to do all this if she would 
only make use of the means which science places at 
her disposal, and of the spiritual power and enthusi- 
asm of humanity which is the grand legacy 
bequeathed her by the Founder of our Faith. Let no 
man be deterred by the criticism of the ignorant or 
the prejudices of the materialist, whether within or 
without the Church, from making full proof of his 
ministry. He can disregard the objections of the 
misinformed when he knows that he has on his side 
such scientific authorities as James, Miinsterberg, 
Prince, Sidis, Putnam, Dubois, Bramwell, Forel and 
many other highly distinguished men. And against. 
the dead inertia of the mere ecclesiastic he can appeal 
to the example of Christ and His apostles and to 
the therapeutic triumphs of the primitive church. 
“Back to Christ” is the watchword of modern Chris- 
tianity. But the Christ to whom we must go back is 
not a mutilated Christ, but a whole Christ—Christ 
in totality of His power to redeem, not the soul in 
abstraction from the body, but the entire man, body, 
soul and spirit. And when we do go back to Him 
what do we discover? Let Dr. Harnack reply: “Dis- 
ease he calls disease, and health He éalls health. To 
Tim all evil and misery is something terrible, part of 
the realm of Satan; but He feels within himself the 
power of the Saviour.” In other words, He 
no more denies the reality of evil than He 
denies the reality of good, but He faces the 
forces of mental and physical disorder. With 
strong faith in God and in the omnipotence of 
goodness, He knows that the whole kingdom of evil, 
of which disease forms a part, is opposed to the divine 
will, and He also knows that any man who places 
himself at the disposal of this Will can say to the 
mountains of semi-moral and semi-physical misery 
that rise up on every side, ““Be removed and be east 
hence,” and they are removed, and nothing is impos- 
sible unto Him.—The Homiletic Review. 
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THE QUAKERS’ GIFT TO FAITH. 


The development of Christian faith, especially 
during the last century, has been to a great extent 
promoted by the creation of new religious seets. 
This fact may suggest that the time is yet distant 
when the best services of the Christian church will 
require that all its branches come under one govern- 
ment or bear one name. Each Christian denomina- 
tion which has survived for any considerable period 
has made some distinct contribution to the sum of 
faith and has continued to flourish till its contribu- 
tion has been generally adopted. 

The celebration of the centennial of Whittier’s 
birthday offers a pertinent illustration of the value 
of the service of one denomination to the whole 
Christian Church. He was a Quaker poet and the 
most enduring quality of his poems is the religious 
spirit which he breathed through them. That is es- 
sentially the spirit of the Quakers who taught— 
when the doctrine was repudiated by most Chris- 
tians as an irreverent heresy—that a man of their 
time might as truly be inspired of God as were the 
prophets and apostles whose sayings are recorded in 
the Bible. Against the imposition of dogma by 
authority, George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, said that “though he read of Christ and 
God, he knew them only from a like spirit» in his 
own soul.” Barclay, one of the chief expounders of 
the faith of the Friends, or “Quakers,” taught “that 
God hath placed his Spirit in every man to inform 
him of his duty, and to enable him to do it.” It was 
this doctrine embraced as revelation through per- 
sonal experiences, to which the Quakers witnessed 
both by silence and speech with gentle insistence, 
that gave them distinct standing among Christian 
sects and provoked the opposition of many of them. 

This doctrine Whittier professed in his poems and 
in his life. In his last years he wrote, “I have an 
unshaken faith in the one distinctive doctrine of 
Quakerism—the Light within—the Immanence of 
the Divine Spirit.” This is the keynote of the new 
theology as contrasted with the old, which main- 
tained that in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments God had given to men a complete and 
finished authoritative revelation of himself, and had 
recorded the sum of human religious experience to 
which no authoritative addition would be made. 
While many things are included under the modern 
title, New Theology, some of which have already 
shown themselves to have only transient interest, this 
doctrine is becoming the common faith of the Chris- 
tian church, attested not only by appeal to historical 
authorities, but by personal experience. Few now 
would dispute what Whittier said, that faith in 
Christ means not merely “a faith in the historical 
manifestation of the Divine Love to humanity, but 
in His living presence in the heart open to receive 
him.” 

It was this faith which gave Whittier the militant 
courage to champion what he called unpopular 
causes when they made for the defense of right 


against wrong and the weak against the strong, and 
it was this faith also which inspired the cheerful 
optimism that kept him young and useful beyond the 
allotted bounds of human life. The Quaker sect 
has never been large in numbers nor aggressive in 
inultiplying itself. It is not growing, it may be that 
its work as a denomination has been already accom- 
plished in giving to the Church its distinctive doc- 
trine of the immanence of the Divine Spirit. In any 
case it has justified its existence, and in Whittier it 
concentrated in one man the essential elements of 
its contribution to Christianity. His hymns will 
live longest of any of his writings, and they will be 
recognized and used as inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

It is significant to note here the extent to which 
Congregationalists have come to appropriate fully 
the Quaker doctrine of the indwelling of God in His 
children. In a New Year’s address last January, 
on “Present-Day Inspiration,” Sir J. Compton 
Rickett, chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, said: 

“Just as we deny to any authority or Christian 
council the right to determine the binding character 
of sacred writing, so must we refuse to limit the 
divine work of the Spirit in the enrichment of our 
literature and in the growth of our accumulated 
religious experience. The hymnology of the last one 
hundred and fifty years has produced many hymns 
that have been universally adopted by the Christian 
Church as the Psalms were used in Hebrew worship, 
and these hymns stammered by the tongue of child- 
hood and faltered on the lips of the dying, are the 
means of spiritual expression and comfort of no less 
an experimental value than similar passages of Holy 
Writ. They have as good a claim to inspiration and 
become an admirable example of the growth and gen- 
eral acceptance of a sacred book. These hymns had 
not required Conference or Convocation to compel 
an entrance for them into every Protestant hymn- 
book, and they have become the current coin of 
worship.” 

To no other hymns of our time are these words 
more applicable than to some in our hymn-books of 
which Whittier is the author. He expressed that 
truth which grows more clear to all Christians as 
they come better to understand God’s presence 
wherever in every age and in every part of the world 
men seek Him, : 

All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight countries sit. 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives to-day. 
Whittier felt, too, what Christian experience knows 
now, that the Christ is God manifested in Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son who abideth forever. 
—Editorial in The Congregationalist and Christian 
World. 


The moments of power you cannot know in ad- 
vance—all you can do is to work and wait for them. 
The Papyrus. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE. 


Mr. Gordon wasted no time in business hours. 
When he wanted a new suit of clothes, the tailor came 
to his office and measured him there. On one of 
these occasions, as they passed through to an inner 
room, the tailor came face to face with the new book- 


_keeper, and there was an evident, although silent and 


embarrassed recognition, which Mr. Gordon noticed. 
He turned it over in his mind several times while 
the tailor was measuring him. As he replaced his 
coat, and the tailor rolled up his tape to go, Mr. Gor- 
don said to him: 
*“T want you to tell me what you know about that 


man.” 


“T hate to tell you, Mr. Gordon,” said the tailor, 
“and yet I think I ought. That man is a convict. 
He stole from a firm I buy from. He’s just out of 
prison.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Gordon. “Nothing is to 
be said to any one else, you understand, but I wanted 
to know.” 

Mr. Gordon was a man of prompt action. His 
decision was immediate, and his impulse to put it 
into effect was so swift that his hand was on the bell 
before he thought twice. But before ringing he 
stopped for a second thought. 

“Of course I must discharge him,” he said. “In 
a business like mine I can’t have any one round that 
I can’t trust. And yet it’s a little hard, if the fellow 
really meant to do better. I see now why he offered 


himself at such low wages, and why he keeps so care- 


fully inside.” 

He opened the cash-book, and looked over the 
The work 
was done with almost painful accuracy. Mr. Gordon 
read them through, and ran over the balances. It 
was all straight thus far. 

“Of course it is,” he said to himself. “But how 
long will it continue so? I never can be sure what 
day he will break again in the old place. Business 
is business. I must have men whom I can trust.” * 

So he rang the bell. 

The new bookkeeper came in, his prison pallor 
intensified by his fear.. He tried to walk erect, but 
Mr. Gordon thought of the lock-step. It was strange, 


he thought, that he had not noticed these things in the | 


beginning. 

“Mr. Gordon,” the man began, “I know why you 
have called me. I know what that man told you. It 
was bound to come, sooner or later. I have expected 
it every time the door opened since the morning you 
employed me. I saw your advertisement in the 
paper, and came to you, and it seemed too good to be 
true when you employed me on the spot. I could 
hardly help shouting for joy, ‘Thank God, I’ve found 
a chance to be an honest man!’ But I realized that 
you would never have taken me if you had known. 
You are a just man. You probably never did a dis- 
honest thing. You can’t understand how a man 


could steal, and yet do right next time. I knew it 


ye 


must come. I wanted to tell you, but I didn’t dare.” 

Mr. Gordon sat quietly, apparently unmoved by 
the man’s despair. 

“Jones,” said he, “you are right. If I had known 
I never should have hired you. L’ve got to trust the 
men whom I employ. I can’t afford to have men in 
my office whom | can’t trust. And so I’m going to 
keep you and give you another chance. No thanks 
now. Get back to your work. Hold up your head. 
Act like an honest man. I'll trust you till the first 
time you steal.” 

The bookkeeper went back, and Mr. Gordon 
meditated. 

“Tt wasn’t at all what I meant to say,” he pon- 
dered. “When I opened my mouth to answer him 
it was with the full intention of discharging him. 
But what’s a man’s religion for if it isn’t for a thing 
like this ? 

“T looked at the poor fellow’s pale face, and I said 
to myself, ‘Ye have done it unto me.’ He didn’t even 
dare ask me to keep him, but his eyes were so hungry 
for a chance to be a man, I just couldn’t help it. 

“T suppose I shall worry some now. No; I won't, 
either! 11 give him another chance on the level. 

“My religion has been all justice; it’s time I 
imported a little mercy into it. Tl ‘take thought,’ 
and add that eubit to my spiritual stature. Anyhow, 
I’ve given my word, and he shall stay.” 

Up to this present hour the bookkeeper remains, 
and with increased salary; for he has proved efficient 
and tustworthy, and Mr. Gordon says that, as for 
himself, it did him good, and tested his religion in a 
new place.—Youths’ Companion. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


REPORT FOR LIRHANDA STATION, 


Since reporting three months ago we have fulfilled 
our first year’s residence on this station. While the 
year has been an encouraging one, we will not review 
it at present, but confine ourselves to a brief consid- 
eration of the past quarter. 

It was very gratifying, on the afternoon of Seventh 
month 13th, when we saw the grinding-stones being 
used again in the native huts preparing flour for the 
evening meal. This sight was especially welcome as 
it was the first time we had seen it for about three 
and a half months. Although green grain had been 
eaten two or three weeks earlier, this marked the 
beginning of proper and healthful food. 

When cursed with famine the country is blessed 
with temperance; when blessed with sufficient grain 
the beer flows freely. The latter condition now 
obtains in this district. Would that the people might 
learn to use their blessings judiciously that no curse 
be associated therewith. 

The evangelistic part of our work has been encour- 
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aging. Each day during the quarter a good number 
have heard the news of a redemption through Jesus 
Christ, giving hope beyond the grave. This teaching, 
in striking contrast to vain, superstitions attempts 
to secure a sense of safety in this life with no assur- 
ance in the hour of death, is bound to have its effect 
according to God’s faithful word. A large number 
of those attending the services are boys and girls 
who in a few years will be the men and women of the 
district. 

By a little effort we have increased the number of 
pupils in our day-school until it is as large as can 
be handled to advantage. 

Copies of the first reading-book in the Kavirondo 
language, prepared by E. J. Rees, have recently been 
received and are greatly appreciated by missionaries 
and scholars. 

A sewing-class, which meets on Seventh-day, has 
been started by Adelaide W. Hole. The boys and 
girls take great interest and show no little aptitude 
in this line of education. 

Our dispensary patients h&ve been rather more 
numerous than in any previous quarter, 937 having 
been treated. Among these have been a great many 
ulcer cases and a considerable number of children 
burned by falling in the fire. 

A few sun-dried bricks have been made and put 
into use on the station. A small additional area has 
also been brought under cultivation. The Gov- 
ernment is helping us by cutting two roads through 
the bushes from our station toward Kaimosi and 
Maragoli. 

A slight earthquake shock two weeks ago, with 
strange subterranean rumbling, and singing, dancing 
and rejoicing over wedding festivities, alternated or 
mingled with wailings for the dead, combine to 
remind us of our impotence, God’s sovereign power, 
and the needs of frail short-lived humanity. God 
grant that all our redeemed powers may be used, not 
as those who beat the air, but wisely and according 
to knowledge, that these neglected ones may obtain 
an incorruptible crown. 


Yours in sincerity, 


Epear T. Hore. 
Inrhanda, B. BE. Africa, Tenth month, 1907. 


FROM PALESTINE. 


Written to the Bible-School Children of New 
England Yearly Meeting: 


For some time I have been thinking of writing to 
you and these beautiful Christmas days have brought 
me the wished for opportunity. — 

Yesterday a party from the mission, including Jesse 
L. Peck, Alice W. Jones, two of the native teachers, 
and myself, returned from Bethlehem. We went the 
day before in order to see the services in the Church 
of the Nativity. But what we enjoyed most of all 


¢ 


was spending the afternoon and part of Christmas 


evening in the Shepherd’s fields. The weather was 
warm and pleasant, especially in the fields, as they 
are in a valley much lower than the town. The sun- 
set left a beautiful afterglow and then the evening 
star appeared right over the houses of Bethlehem. 
We sang Christmas songs and thought of the shep- 
herds, the angels and the Wonderful Baby. I wish 
you could have been with us as we traveled up the 
rough winding road from the fields to the town. 

I am glad our Saviour came as a little child, loved 
the children and blessed them, and as people receive 
more and more of the same love that He had they 
also love children and enjoy making their lives 
bright and happy. So it is a pleasure to me to tell 
you of your day-schools here and of the effect that 
they are having on the lives of the children in this 


land. 


In this letter I shall tell you of the school at 
Jifneh. The teacher is Martha Abdoo. She is 
twenty-three years old and has been teaching nine 
years. Last year her father died and now Martha 
lives with her mother and married brother. Every 
night she stays with me in my home in order that I 
may not get lonely. One morning she remained for 
breakfast. Her mother became worried and sent the 
brother up to see if she was sick. Martha turned to 
me and said in an apologizing tone, “You see, I am 


the last one in the family and they love me very 


much.” The people of Jifneh and the surrounding 
villages also love and respect her. She is quite gifted 
in teaching the Bible and is not afraid to speak out 
against evil. One day she saw the Greek priest doing 
something he should not do. She went to him and 
spoke kindly, telling him his people were ignorant 
and did not know the truth, so would take him for 
their example; therefore, he should not do wrong 
for their sake as well as his own. He is very friendly 
and has told his women to come to our meetings and 
that Martha will teach them something good. 
The school-room and Martha’s room are built 
above another house. All of the houses in Jifneh 
have flat roofs, except one, and when I go from my 
home to the school-room I walk on a path that goes 
over the tops of two houses. The school-room has one 
window and a door. Should you go in with me you 
would see whitewashed walls with pictures on them, 
a blackboard on an easel, a table, two chairs, a small 
cupboard for slates and books, on top of which are a 
few plants growing in tin boxes. We have no desks 
in the day-schools. The children sit on low benches 
placed around the sides of the room against the wall. 
I am sure you would enjoy looking into their happy 
faces. They are learning to keep them clean. One 
day the teacher took them for a walk. They came to 
a stream of water and one little girl, after washing 
her face, began on her feet, rubbing them with a 
stone. 
The answer was, “I am trying to get my feet clean; 
the lady is always looking at our faces and hands and 


The teacher asked “What are you doing ?”. 


a ae ae 


a — 
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I think she will some time look at our feet; I want 
mine to always be clean.” 

Only two of the 53 children in the Jifneh school 
wear shoes, and many of them have only one gar- 
ment. One Monday afternoon I missed several of 
the girls and was told that they had gene home to get 
their clothes washed, and that they would be put to 
bed until their clothes were dry. 

The Greeks and Latins both have schools for boys 
in the village, so most of our scholars are girls. Four 
nephews of the teacher are with us; two large boys 
come -to-learn English and one boy about ten years 
old comes from another village. He is a Moham- 
medan. We are very much interested in him and 
hope that he will become a true Christian and that he 
will help to make a way for the light to be carried 
into his own village. 

Pray for the children here and may God bless you. 


Ever your Friend, 


Rosa E. Ler. 


WORK—The star of hope for the morning, 
At evening—memory’s ray, 
But the sun is the light of labor 
And work must be done to-day! 


Correspondence. 


To rH Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 3 

Although the college has been crippled in its work by the 
destruction of the library and the loss of most of the class 
rooms in the burning of King Hall, the regular class work 
did not cease for one day. With the aid of various con- 
tributors, the librarian soon collected quite a neat little nucleus 
for a new library, and as the new books ordered for the term 
were not in at the time of the fire, they have been added, 
and the work is going on surprisingly. ‘The utter kindness 
of friends near and far has been an inspiration to those who 
ae for many years given Guilford the best effort of their 
ives. 

There has been manifested on the part of Friends all over 
the Nation an interest and sympathy which plainly shows that 
we are united in our service, that what is being done in one 
locality is regarded as common ground for struggle and 
achievement, and that what hurts or injures one of our insti- 
tutions is cause for general concern. ‘There is stimulus and 
an inspiration in this united effort which one can scarcely 
realize until he has experienced the need and felt the incoming 
strength. 
_ The walls of King Hall were not cool before telegrams 
and letters began to pour in, bringing kind words of appre- 
ciation and sympathy. ‘The president of our State University 
was among the first to proffer aid. ‘The State Normal Col- 
lege put its library at the service of our students on certain 
days. Contributions of books and money for the library have 
been made by several people, and Haverford College has sent 
400 volume, duplicates from the college library and from the 
private libraries of professors. Ours was an _ excellent 
_ working libarary, as it had been gathered from year to year 

to meet the needs of students and teachers. ‘There were 
10,000 volumes; about 1,000 were saved, and amongst these 
not one book of reference. 

The fact that New Garden Hall was ready for use has been 
a great boon in the straitened circumstances. 
rooms, designed as domestic science class rooms, were at 
once put at the service of the college, and the parlor, not yet 
furnished, afforded another excellent class room. 


Mary M. Hosss. 
Guilford College, N. C., 
First month 30, 1908. 


Two elegant | 


oe 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


~ 


Under notices, in another part of this issue, we announce 
a “summer school” at Sagamore Beach, Mass. 


| The Friends at Rex., Ore. are just beginning work on 
| their new meeting house, having heretofore met in the school- 
house. 


Friends at Alva, Okla., are much in need of $400, to pay 
for a mission property. Any money sent for this purpose to 


| Henry C. Fellow will be thankfully received. 


Eliza P. Gidley, Hargrave, Kan., recently held revival 
meetings in Spring River Quarterly Meeting which resulted 
in 100 professed conversions and 57 applications for member- 
ship with Friends. 


Dr. Joseph Swain, president of Swarthmore College, who 
is stopping a few weeks in Pasadena, visited Whittier Col- 
lege, recently, and gave a very interesting address to the 
faculty and students. 

Ison P. Wooton is renewing his youth in the gentle rain 
of an Oregon winter. His services as pastor at Newberg, 
.Ore., are appreciated not only by his own flock, but by the 
towns-people generally. 


Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, Ind., was expected to speak 
on “The History of Five Years’ Meeting’ and “The New 
Discipline” at the Friends Historical Meeting, Fairmount, 
last Second-day evening, the 3d inst. 


John and Nettie Riley, evangelists from California Yearly 
Meeting. closed a series of meetings at Northbrand, Kan., 
abeut the middle of last month. The membership was 
quickened in spiritual life, and a number were Jed to accept 
Christ as their Saviour. 

In a former issue, we spoke of the effort which Friends 
at Plainview, Neb., were making to raise $500, to complete a 
new meeting house. They now wish to announce that they 
have received $140, in response to their appeal, and to thank 
those who have contributed. 


Herbert T. Cash, pastor at Paonia, Col., has just passed 
through a very serious illness from blood poisoning, in which 
the members of the meeting were drawn very close to him 
and his family in sympathy and loving ministration. Not only 
the members, but the people of the community are greatly 
rejoiced that the Heavenly Father is restoring him to His 
service among them. Dr. Cyrus Dixon, Charles E. Lewis 
and others had very acceptable service in the meetings during 
the pastor’s illness. 

At the monthly meeting held at Knightstown, Ind., the 
25th ult., 31 new members were received, in addition to 
several at the monthly meeting preceding, and more will 
follow. Nearly all of the new members are the result of the 
special meetings recently closed at Grant City, Wilkinson and 
Knightstown. Esther Cook led in the work at Grant City, 
Aaron Napier and Charles Thornburg, the pastor at Wilkin- 
son, and Levi T. Pennington, the pastor at Knightstown. 
Young men formed an unusually large share of those saved. 

The Debating and Oratorical Society at Friends University, 
Wichita, Kan., is very actively engaged in making arrange- 
ments for two important events, the Kansas State Oratorical 
Contest and the intercollegiate debate with the College of 
Emporia. A very novel plan is to be tried in the debate. 
Each school is to have two teams representing each side of 
the question, and a debate will be held at each college on the 
| same evening. This will afford consistent practice for the 
debaters throughout their preparation, for each team will be 
debating in earnest for the final contest. 


The winter term of Pacific College opened First month 2d. 
Students and faculty alike seem inspired with renewed zeal 
and energy. A lively interest is manifested in the Bible- 
study classes, which are in charge of Prof. Harvey D. Crumly. 
Preparation for the State contests in oratory and debate is 
claiming the attention of the students. 

In the absence of W. Irving Kelsey, Prof. F. K. Jones has 
been acting as president pro tem., and Eunice Lewis has been 
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assisting in the department of Latin. Prof. Wallace a 
Newlin, a new member of the faculty this year, is doing 
efficient work in the department of mathematics. 


The New York Alumni Association of Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. IL, held its twelfth annual reunion, 
at the St. Dennis, on the evening of First month 16th. 
Forty-six members were present, and a very encouraging 
alumni spirit was manifest. Short speeches were made by 
President Poultney Bigilow, Dr. Seth K. Gifford, Charles 
Field Griffen, Samuel Buffum, and others. The association 
offered a prize of $10, which will be given for excellence in 
chemistry or physics. William H. Marble, the sole survivor 
of the class of 1867, gave a section of the Loyd Avenue fence 
in the name of that class. Altogether, the evening proved a 
very enjoyable and profitable one. 


The “Quaker Round Table,” of Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., held a meeting First-day evening, the 12th 
ult. The attendance was large and much interest shown. 
The resident minister, Clarence M. Case, gave an excellent 
talk on George Fox. Since a historical sketch was presented 
last year, this address was of a supplementary character, in 
form of an appreciation of George Fox. ‘The speaker dealt 
with his personal characteristics, his practical fitness and 
presence of mind in emergencies, and his remarkable skill as 
a debater and controversionalist, as illustrated in many of his 
intellectual combats with opponents, legal and theological. 
The conclusion of the speaker, amply illustrated from the 
Journal and other writings, was to the effect that George Fox 
was a man of unusual courage, natural force and leadership, 
who would have acquitted himself well in any walk of life. 
After the address, light refreshments were served and a 
short social time was enjoyed. The meetings will be held 
once a month for the remainder of the school year. 


A series of conferences are being held in Oregon Yearly 
Meeting, the first of which convened at Marion, Salem 
Quarter, in Eleventh month. Evangeline Martin and others 
were in attendance from Newberg Quarter. 

On Twelfth month, 15th, a conference was held at Rex, 
near Newberg, in the district school-house. Marietta Lewis 
presented the subject of “Friends Missions;” J. C. Hodson 
gave an inspiring address on Bible study; Prof. Wallace A. 
Newlin, of Pacific College, spoke on the subject, “The 
Mission of the Church to Her Young People.” A bounteous 
lunch was provided and the social feature played no small 
part in the helpfulness of the day. 

The third conference was held at Salem, Ore., Twelfth 
month, 28th. The morning session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of Scripture school topics. ‘The afternoon was taken by 
the pastors of the various monthly meetings in presenting 
problems peculiar to their work, and the evening was devoted 
to an account of the Five Years’ Meeting by Belle Kenworthy. 

The fourth conference will be held at Scotch Mills, on the 
31st inst., and J. F. and Alice Hanson are expected to be in 
attendance. Friends are realizing the benefit of these gather- 
ings, and there is an open door for the Conference Com- 
mittee in all the monthly meetings. 


The faculty and students at Whittier College, Cal., have 
had the privilege of hearing quite a number of eminent men 
speak. On the oth, Capt. Amos A. Fries, in charge of the 
Government coast work of southern California, gave a very 
instructive and interesting lecture on the San Pedro Harbor. 
On the 16th, Dr. Dana W. Bartlett, superintendent of the 
Bethlehem Institution, Los Angeles, a man who has had 
thirty years’ experience in social settlement work, spoke on 
“The New American.” On the 20th, Dr. H. H. Guy, for 
fifteen years a missionary in Japan, spoke on Japan and the 
Japanese. All these have given the students a great uplift 
and high ideals. Prof. Harry N. Wright, a graduate of 
Earlham College, formerly of Pacific College, Newberg, Ore., 
has been elected to take the mathematical work vacated by 
Prof. Charles E. Tebbetts, who goes to the secretaryship of 
the American Friends Board of Foreign Missions. 

Seth W. and Hannah Lewis Smith, with their daughter, 
Mary Emma, Selma, Ohio, are spending the winter in 
Whittier and their daughter is attending Whittier College. 
Adolphus and Martha Foland, New Burlington, Ohio, are 
spending the winter in southern California. Jesse and Mary 
FE. K. Edwards, Newberg, Ore., are spending ‘a few months 
in southern California, with headquarters at Long Beach. 


Charles E. Newlin, a Friend from Indianapolis making 
a tour of the country in the interest of prohibition as set 
forth in Judge Artman’s decision, spoke at High Point, 
Guilford College, Greensboro and Graham, N. C., on “The 
Unconstitutionality of Licensing Wrong.” At High Point, 
he also spoke on “The Message of Friends to the Twentieth 
Century.” 

He came into Guilford College unannounced, without 
knowledge of the burning of King Hall, while it was yet 
burning, and, at the chapel service that morning, spoke 
briefly, but very aptly, to students and faculty. In all his 
speeches, he was forcible, clear, pertinent, acceptable. 

At a mass meeting in Memorial Hall, Guilford College, 
including the people of the community, resolutions were 
adopted, urging North Carolina Legislature (which was 
called to meet in extra session First month 21st) to “enact a 
law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicants for 
beverage purposes throughout the State,” and Franklin S. 
Blair and Mary M. Hobbs were appointed to take the resolu- 
tions and represent the community in a mass convention, 
called by the Anti-Saloon League of North Carolina, to meet 
in Raleigh also on the a2tist. 

The following is a description of a First-day at Guilford 
College: “On the 19th, the Bible-school in New Garden 
Meeting House opened, at 10 A. M., with J. G. Frazier, as 
superintendent. At the same time, Bible-school of the college 
in Memorial Hall, with Prof. G. W. White, superintendent. 
At 11 o'clock, the meeting for worship convened in Memorial 
Hall, as usual, for college and community. Prof. Edwin Jay 
preached a very acceptable and edifying sermon on Paul’s 
Smee: that ‘nothing is able to separate us from the love 
of God.’ 

“In the evening, at 6.30, Prof. Jay led the Young People’s 
Meeting in New Garden Meeting House; subject, ‘Discipleship.’ 
and at 7.30 President Hobbs spoke to the usual meeting for 
all in Memorial Hall on ‘Classification, in which he taught 
the lesson that all should class themselves on the side of 
Christ. He aptly illustrated his thought by the familiar 
classifications of students on entering college.” 


: MARRIED. 


Jonres-Breman.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Knightstown, Ind., First month, 22, 1908, Samuel S. Jones 
and Benise Beeman. 


DIED. 


Baner—At Washington, D. C. on First month 26th, 
Joseph S. Baner, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. Though 
feeble health and impaired vision had prevented his attending 
meeting for a number of years, yet his mind was clear and 
his interest strong until the very last. His life had been one 
of confidence in his Saviour, and his end was peaceful. 


Pacr.—At his home, Chappaqua, N. Y., Tenth month 9, 
1907, Wilson M. Page, a member and minister in Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, N. Y. 


Ratiirr.—In Texas, whither he had taken his wife and 
three children in the hope of recovering his health, Eleventh 
month 19, 1907, Dr. William N. Ratliff, son of Joseph and 
Mary A. Ratliff, and a member of Fairmount Monthly 
Meeting, Fairmount, Ind. He was especially active in Bible- 
school work. Having a warm place in the hearts of the 
people, he is much missed. 


WuerLer.—At the home of her daughter, Bolton, Mass., 
First month 25, 1908, Susan E. Wheeler, wife of Amos 
Wheeler, Jr. (deceased), aged eighty years. The deceased 
was a birth-right Friend and member of Bolton Monthly 
Meeting. None loved the church or the fellowship of believers 
better than she. 


Wricnt.—At her home, Leesburg, Highland County, Ohio, 
Eleventh month 9, 1907, Anna M., wife of Joel T. Wright, 
for thirty-eight years an elder in the Society of Friends. 
Her end was peaceful. 


Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right; 
Pray if thou canst with hope—but ever pray! 
Tho’ hope be weak, or sick with long delay, 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. SECOND MONTH 16, 1908. 
JESUS HEALS ee NOBLEMAN’S 


JOHN 4: 43-54. 


GormpmN THxT,—The man believed the 
word that Jesus had spoken unto him, and 
he went his way. John 4:50. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day. Jesus heals the nobleman’s 
son. John 4: 43-54. 

Third-day. Doings at the feast. John 2: 
13-25. = 


Fourth-day. A believing centurion. Matt. 
8: 5-13. 

Fifth-day. A ruler’s faith. Matt. 9: 
18-26. 


6 ania Boldness in prayer. Heb. 4: 
Seventh-day. Necessity of faith. Heb. 

ads 2-6: 

aie Sako Faith and life. I John 3: 


Time.—Late in the year A. D. 27 or 
early in A. D, 28. Shortly after the last 
lesson. 


Places.—Cana of Galilee, only a few 
miles from Nazareth, and Capernaum, 
some 20 miles north on the shores of the 
Lake of Galilee. Its exact site has not 
been determined. This is the only place 
in the Gospels which is spoken of as the 
“home” of Christ (Mark 2:1, margin, 
REEV a): 

Place in life of Christ—Beginning of 
the second year of his ministry. 

Rulers.—Same as in last lesson. 

The present lesson follows closely on 
the last, and the Evangelist, it would 
seem, wishes to draw a contrast between 
the faith of the Samaritans and the Gal- 
ileans. The former believed after hear- 
ing Christ (see John 4:41, 42), while 
the Galileans required signs and won- 
ders. It was His words and His spirit 
which moved the Samaritans. They felt 
in themselves His supernatural power, 
lifting them into God’s presence, and 
filling them with light. The effect of 
His preaching lasted, for after the as- 
cension we read of the Gospel being 
preached in Samaria. It was better to 
have a faith based on “signs and won- 
ders” than no faith at all; but this inci- 
dent shows how Christ led the man 
from the lower faith to the higher. 

44. This verse presents an undoubted 
difficulty. If the fact was as stated, why 
should Jesus go into Galilee? No one 
of the explanations is altogether satis- 
factory; one is that Judea was the 
stronghold of Judaism, and therefore 
was, or should be, “his own country”; 
the other, that “he had no honor in his 
own country (Galilee) until he brought 
it back with him from Judea, where 
many held him to be a prophet.” Verse 
45 seems to be rather in accord with this 
view. 

45. The Galileans wished for signs 
and wonders; these they saw Jesus work 
at Jerusalem, and they brought back 
word of what they had seen. 

46. “Noblemen.” Literally, “a king’s 
officer.” He was not noble by birth, at 
least the word does not carry that mean- 
ing. He was probably one of the offi- 
cers of Herod Antipas, who was some- 
times called king. 

47. “Went.” It was a journey of per- 
haps 25 miles. It showed his earnest- 
ness and his faith that Jesus could 


cure his son. 
verse 52. 

48. “Except,” etc. It hardly seems 
likely that these words were intended as 
a rebuke to the man, who certainly had 
shown considerable faith in coming, and 
coming himself, rather than sending., 
The words seem to be somewhat in the 
nature of a soliloquy applied to all pres- 
ent, and the Galileans generally. 

49. “Sir.” A term of the greatest re- 
spect; literally, “Lord.” It was, to say 
respectfully, but with the deepest anx- 
iety, “Please do not talk, but come! 
while you are talking my child may die.” 
It is evident that the father believed 
that the presence of Jesus by the bed- 
side was essential, and it is perfectly 
natural that he should think so, and not 
at all to his discredit. 

50. “The man believed the word.” He 
was able to step at once upon the higher 
plane of faith, and believe implicitly 
the word of Jesus without a “sign” or 
miracle. The value of miracles was not 
underestimated by our Lord; He made 
use of them, but kept them in their 
proper place. 

Too often in the history of the church 
have miracles been given undue prom- 
inence and weight. “Christ himself 
never, in public discourse with skeptics, 
based His claims on His miracles; never 
performed a miracle for the purpose of 
proving His claim to an _ unbeliever, 
and rebuked the demand made on Him 
for miracles as a basis of faith in His 
mission. + Matt.) 12::38,9)30 sent 1-4. 
The passage, Matt. 11: 4, 5, is not an ex- 
ception, for it was a message to John the 
Baptist and an evident reference to 
prophecy. Isaiah 35:5; 61:1. 

51. “Going down.” An evidence of 
the familiarity of the writer with the 
physical characteristics of the country, 
for Capernaum was much lower than 
Cana. “His servants met him.” ‘They 
were hurrying to bring him the good 
news. 


52. “Yesterday at the seventh hour.” 
It is not clear what reckoning the writer 


The disease was “a fever,” 


employs here, though it is likely that the 


Jewish reckoning is made use of, which 
would make the time 1 P. M. It would 
seem that the officer spent a night on the 
way home, so sure was he of the word 
of Jesus. “Believed and his whole 
house.” Believed what? Was it not 
that heretofore he believed about Christ, 
and now he believed in Him? “That 
which convinced the nobleman’s house- 
hold that a miracle had been wrought 
was not the recovery of the boy, but his 
recovery in connection with the word of 
Jesus. What they felt they had to ac- 
count for was not merely the marvelous 
recovery, but his recovery at that par- 
ticular time.’ “His whole house.” The 
first recorded instance of a whole house- 
hold believing on Christ. 


While the State of New York seems 
to be tardy in its legislation favoring 
prohibition, there is at present a statute 
on the books which is causing the 
liquor dealers considerable uneasiness. 
The law was passed by the last Legisla- 
ture as an amendment to the excise 
laws and without much scrutiny. It 
provides that the police shall list all 
persons five times convicted of felony 
or misdemeanor. ‘These lists must be 
posted in all bars, and the saloon keep- 
ers are forbidden to sell intoxicating 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 


William S. | 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


e RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


A= ineach town to ride and exhibit sample 
WA Bicycle. Write for special offer. 
S i We Ship on Approval without a cent 
PEAR c’eposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
at Gi, 
NY, 
Pp 
ae andsundries. Do zot duy until youreceive our cat- 
alogsand learn ourwshcardof prices and marvelous specialofer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-267. Chicago, Ill. 


and prepay freight on every bicycle. 
FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 


uN 
Os 


These trade-mark crisggross es on every package 


BARL 
Perfect Breakfastgpx s@eet Health Cereals. 
PANSY FLOUR ayey, Wake and Biscuit. 
Unlike all Ask grocers 
For Sook gq rite 


FARWELL & RBINES, ‘WATEE 


OWN, N.Y. U.S. A. 


drink to any one named. If necessary, 
photographs can be posted. ‘The law 
went into effect Ninth month Ist. The 
statute was intended for small com- 
munities, but it did not except New 
York. The list must be posted in every 
saloon, drug store or place where liquor 
is sold, and if the owner sells liquor to 
any named person woe be unto him. 
He will stand in fear of losing his 
license, be fined $500, and face besides 
one year’s imprisonment. 
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(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH IOTH. 


MINISTERING TO THE PRISON- 
ERS AND THE POOR. 

31-46. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING 


Second-day. A prisoner who craved min- 
istry. Philemon 1-13. 


Third-day. Chained in prison. 


Matt. 25: 


WEEK. 


Acts 12: 
Fourth-day. 
40: 


A Prison Endeayorer. Gen. 


Fifth-day. Preaching to the poor. Luke 
4: 16-22. 
ead eh Not grudgingly. Deut. 15: 


Seventh-day. 


A good example. 
36-43. . P. 


Acts 9: 


The needs of the prisoner of to-day, 
as compared with those of the days of 
Elizabeth Fry and John Howard, may 
seem small when we read the stories of 
unrestrained vice and of official cor- 
ruption and of indescribable suffering; 
but in too many of our smaller jails— 
and the prisons are not all free from the 
evil—there is yet the abundant oppor- 
tunity for the young to be taught more 
of crime than they had known and to 
come out more hardened and hopeless 
than when they went in. There is yet 
room for improvement in the physical 
conditions and in methods of parole and 
probation, of provision of juvenile 
courts and the reformation of those who 
have fallen. And with a Gospel that 
proclaims the opening of the prison- 
house and the setting at liberty of them 
that are bound there is a ground of hope 
and hopefulness as regards even the 
most needy. 


Jesus came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance. It was be- 
cause she believed this and because this 
belief shone in her very face that Eliza- 
beth Fry wished to and could walk 
safely into the midst of the vilest and 
most violent. Her message was one of 
God’s love, and with all other changes 
the need for that message has not 
changed. Many who had been able by 
change of scene or by riotous self-indul- 
gence to stifle the cry of that need while 
in the world outside are in a mood to 
hear and heed when the long days of 
confinement are upon them. Endeavor 
work in prisons has been fruitful to such 
a degree that a report of 2,000 converts 
was made at the Seattle convention. 


But a strong need of the converted 
convict is for a chance to begin life 
anew when his term is expired, and no 
sense of a completed work ought to 
enter our minds until the best possible 
opportunity is afforded those who must 
leave old environments and habits and 
modes of obtaining a livelihood and seek 
rehabilitation in the face of such odds 
as the fact of a prison sentence puts on 
them. 


What is it to minister to the poor? 
To give to the beggar or to feed the 
tramp and leave them to go to your 
neighbor or to come to you to-morrow 
to repeat the act of mendicancy is to 
confirm them in their wrong habits, to 
encourage others to idleness and pau- 
perism, and to put at a disadvantage the 
honest laborer who struggles to provide 


- 
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things honorable in the sight of men. 
Yet the poor we have always with us— 
not as a matter of desirability, but as a 
proof of the imperfection of human 
nature, manifesting itself in the indi- 
vidual and in society. The gift of those 
who first of all gave themselves is the 
gift that will relieve pauperism; and no 
other will. It is a problem, not an inci- 
dent. Its solution is by way of study 
and patience and sympathy, of mingled 
skill and wisdom and love. There are 
schools of methods of relief work, and 
there are political and social organiza- 
tions seeking to reform society; and 
there is still need for more of all, but 
unless they are in the spirit of Christ 
they can never meet the need that He 
saw and knew as the deepest and most 
real. 


NOTICE. 


The Book, Tract and Peace and Arbi- 
tration Committee of Western Yearly 
Meeting are very desirous of procuring 
a complete file of the printed minutes of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting for their “Ref- 
erence Library.” We already have these 
minutes from the year 1824 to the year 
1836, inclusive. Any one having copies 
of these minutes, especially those from 
the year 1837 to the year 1858, each year 
included, and is willing to part with 
them is requested to correspond with 
Charles O. Newlin, Plainfield, Ind. 

e 


During the summer of 1908 a Sum- 
mer-School of Religious History will 
be held at Sagamore Beach, Mass. ‘The 
school will open on Seventh month 
26th and close on Eighth month 2d. It 
will be conducted on very similar lines 
to the schools previously held at Haver- 
ford and Bryn Mawr, Pa., and a very 
strong and helpful program under the 
direction of Dr. Geo. A. Barton is 
being prepared. The forenoon and 
evening of each day will be devoted to 
lectures and study, and the afternoons 
will be given to recreation. Sagamore 
Beach is a sttmmer resort of renown, 
and a rare opportunity is thus offered to 
combine pleasure with study. A deep 
devotional spirit will control all the 
work which will be done. 

For registration or further particu- 
lars apply to John H. Meader, 31 Craw- 
ford Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


There is a certain similarity in the 
recent utterances of President Roose- 
velt and William J. Bryan concerning 
their attitude toward “reform measures.” 
William J. Bryan says: 

“Tt is no longer an issue between 
radicalism and conversatism. It is an 
issue between those who, recognizing 
the necessity of reform, desire to pro- 
ceed in a reasonable way and by time- 
honored methods to remedy abuses, and 
those, on the other hand, who blindly 
resist all progress, and by so doing in- 
vite more radical remedies.” 

And President Roosevelt in his recent 
message states his position thus: 

“Sweeping attacks upon all property 
become inevitable if decent citizens per- 
mit those rich men, whose lives are sor- 
rupt and evil, to domineer in swollen 
pride, unchecked and unhindered, over 
the destinies of this country.” 


CAN YOU USE FOOD 
WHEN YOU GET IT? 


THOUSANDS OF STOMACHS STARVING 
WHERE MOUTHS ARE WELL FED, COSTS 
NOTHING TO RELIEVE THIS 
CONDITION. 


Eating is fast becoming too much a 
part of the daily routine, if not a mere 
tickling of the appetite—a thing to be 
gotten out of the way as quickly as pos- 
sible. Little thought is given to “what 
kind of food,” its effect upon the system, 
and whether it will be of use in building 
up the tissues of the body. 


Your stomach will revolt, if it is not 
already doing so. It must shut up for 
repairs. What of the dizziness, and 
sometimes pain, which stop you after a 
hurried lunch? What of the general 
distress after a heavy dinner, a feeling 
of pressure against the heart which calls 
a halt and makes the breathing difficult? 
Is it common for you to be oppressed 
with belching and sour eructations? Are 
you constipated and then do you laugh- 
ingly toss a dime to the druggist for his 
most palatable relief? Beware of tem- 
porary cures that are but palliatives. 
Many antidotes for the common ills 
which our flesh is heir to seem at first 
to relieve, but in reality, if not injecting 
poison into the system, lay the founda- 
tion for a deeper-seated and more far- 
reaching disorder. 


Three-fourths of all diseases originate 
with a breaking-down of the digestion 
and nine-tenths of all digestive troubles 
originate with one or more of the 
symptoms named above. 


Beware, then, of indigestion and dys- 
pepsia. If you find yourself aching, list- 
less, lacking in. ambition when you 
should be on the alert, 


Do not doctor the stomach. 
It needs a rest from food and drugs. 
Do not flush out the bowels. 


It takes more than forcing food through 
the passageway*to make blood and 
tissue and nerve. 


Do not starve your stomach. 


kood is a thing to be worked for all 
there is in it, and your stomach will 
do the work if you will help it in 
nature’s way. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain 
nothing but the natural elements which 
enter into the healthy stomach and in- 
testines to perform the function of di- 
gestion. Governmental tests and the in- 
vestigations and sworn oaths of expert 
chemists attest this fact. Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets go to the source of the 
trouble and positively restore the glands 
and fluids of the mucous membrane to 
their proper condition. ‘Tney promptly 
relieve the distress of all troubles orig- 
inating in the stomach or bowels (with 
the one exception of cancer). 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are recom- 
mended by physicians and all reliable 
pharmacists. If you are a sufferer from 
indigestion or dyspepsia, try a 50-cent 
package to-day. At all druggists, or if 
you prefer send us your name and 
address and we will gladly send you a 
trial package by mail free. F. A. Stuart 


, Co., 150 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Pr Ff BP Sewer | cP * 
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PURE FOOD 


No Food Commissioner of any State has ever attacked the absolute purity of 


GRAPE-NUTS 


Every analysis undertaken shows this food to be made strictly of Wheat and Barley, treated 
by our processes to partially transform the starch parts into a form of Sugar, and therefore much 


easier to digest. 


Our claim that it is a “Food for Brain and Nerve Centres” is based upon the fact that certain 
parts of Wheat and Barley (which we use) contain Nature’s brain- and nerve-building ingredients, 
viz., Phosphate of Potash, and the way we prepare the food makes it easy to digest and assimilate. 

Dr. Geo. W. Carey, in his book on “The Biochemie System of Medicine,” says: 


“When the medical profession fully understands the nature and range of the phosphate of potassium, insane 


asylums will no longer be needed. 


“The gray matter of the brain is controlled entirely by the inorganic cell-salt, potassium phosphate. 


brain. 


“This salt unites with albumen, and by the addition of oxygen creates nerve fluid, or the gray matter of the 


i “Of course, there is a trace of other salts and other organic matter in nerve-fluid, but potassium phosphate is the 
chief factor, and has the power within itself to attract, by its own law of affinity, all things needed to manufacture the elixir of 


life. 


Therefore, when nervous symptoms arise, due to the fact that the nerve-fluid has been exhausted from any cause, the 


phosphate of potassium is the only true remedy, because nothing else can possibly supply the deficiency. 

“The ills arising from too rapidly consuming the gray matter of the brain cannot be overestimated. 
; “Phosphate of Potash is, to my mind, the most wonderful curative agent ever discovered by man, and the blessings 
it has already conferred on the race are many. But ‘what shall the harvest be’ when physicians everywhere fully understand 


the part this wonderful salt plays in the processes of life? 


a heaven on earth. 


It will do as much as can be done through physiology to make 


“Let the overworked business man take it and go home good-tempered. Let the weary wife, nerves unstrung 
from attending to sick children or entertaining company, take it and note how quickly the equilibrium will be restored and 


calm and reason assert her throne. 


«jencies—this is the only law of cure.” 


BRAIN POWER 
INCREASED BY PROPER FEEDING. 


A lady writer who not only has done 
good literary work; but reared a family, 
found in Grape-Nuts the ideal food for 
‘brain work and to develop healthy chil- 
dren. She writes: 

“T am an enthusiastic proclaimer of 
Grape-Nuts as a regular diet. I formerly 
had no appetite in the morning, and for 
eight years, while nursing my four chil- 
dren, had insufficient nourishment for 
them. 

“Unable to eat breakfast, I felt faint 
later, and would go to the pantry and 
eat cold chops, sausage, cookies, dough- 
nuts or anything I happened to find. Be- 
ing a writer, at times my head felt heavy 
and my brain asleep. 

“When I read of Grape-Nuts I began 
eating it every morning, also gave it to 
the children, including my ten-months’- 
old baby, who soon grew as fat as a 
little pig, good-natured and contented. 

“I wrote evenings, and, feeling the 
need of sustained brain power, began 
eating a small saucer of Grape-Nuts 
with milk, instead of my usual indigesti- 
ble hot pudding, pie or cake for dessert 
at night. 

“T grew plump, nerves strong, and 
when I wrote my brain was active and 
clear; indeed, the dull head pain never 
returned.” 


< : i No ‘provings’ are required here. 
in nerve-fluid, and that a deficiency produces well-defined symptoms. 
the lacking principle, and in molecular form, exactly as nature furnishes it in vegetables, fruits and grain. 


Please observe that Phosphate 
of Potash is not properly of the 
drug-shop variety, but is best pre- 
pared by “Old Mother Nature” 
and stored in the grains ready for 
use by mankind. Those who have 
been helped to better health by the 


use of Grape-Nuts are legion. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


We find this potassium salt largely predominates 
The beginning and end of the matter is to supply 


To supply defi- 


WISE CLERK 
SANDWICHES AND 
LUNCH. 


QUITS COFFEE FOR 


The noon-day lunch for the Depart- 
ment clerks at Washington, is often a 
most serious question. 

“For fifteen years,’ writes one of 
these clerks, “I have been working in 
one of the Government departments. 
About two years ago I found myself 
every afternoon, with a very tired feel- 
ing in my head, trying to get the day’s 
work off my desk. 

“T had heard of Grape-Nuts as a food 
for brain and nerve centers, so I began 
to eat it instead of my usual heavy 
breakfast, then for my lunch instead of 
sandwiches and coffee. 

“In a very short time the tired feeling 
in the head left me, and ever since then 
the afternoon’s work has been done with 
as much ease and pleasure as the morn- 
ing’s work. 

“Grape-Nuts for two meals a day has 
worked, in my case, just as advertised, 
producing that reserve force and supply 
of energy that does not permit one to 
tire easily—so essential to the successful 
prosecution of one’s life work.” “There’s 
a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the “Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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Has your experience taught 


you as yet—how expensive 


—usually, is ‘‘lowest priced”’ 
printing > 


And did you ever stop to consider— 
after you had consumed considerable of 
your valuable time—in seeking the 
“lowest priced’’ of several estimates— 
that very often, after all, your own 
time was worth more than the apparent 
saving ? 

From the varied experience gained 
by us during the past dozen years—our 
opinion and service should be of value 
to you in securing that which is best for 
your purpose—and while our prices may 
not always be the lowest, we believe you 
will find them ‘‘cheapest in the end.’’ 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


A. C. LEEDS, Prest. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y-Treas. 


COMMERCIAL 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the § 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- § 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- j 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. § 


ELLSWORTH Ano JONES.| 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


Have You MoneyToLoan 


6 Ri t Carefully selected First Mortgage 
e Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months, Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 

and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


GREGORY’S * oi. ct pede oe pits, metals: one 


GOOD PRINTING 


Y 


OUR next order for printing, if placed 
with The Biddle Press, will be done 
promptly, in the best manner possible, 

and at a reasonable price. We are always glad 

to advise with our customers, to aid them with 
suggestions and to give any help in our power. 

Samples will be shown, when requested, by 

mail if at a distance, or if nearby, a represen- 

tative will call. Our plant is equipped to 
handle the largest as well as the smaller orders 

Everything is welcome here. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Edw. T. Biddle, Pres. T. L. Engle, Se’y 


RIGHT PRICES 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders é - 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, * excluding 
capital stock 3 : . 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD, 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE . 
ASA S. WING 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


“JJURE BUTS STORY “fc BIBLE 
: FROM | GERSETSITOIREVELLTIGN 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For Its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL For its Simplicity of Language 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 

Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
1)” —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable to all. Mr. Marion. 
gu” Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 


The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story Ina simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 

For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. 6 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


\ 


N 2 
In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made In the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 


Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day oR NIGHT 


lL 
PHONE CONIy CHIONS 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed stsven 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on &@ at the Old Stand. 
Wecan work genuine orimitation 
rush into chair seats. Established 


1880 GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Phitadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


PHILADELPHIA 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns 
and material. 

Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Cotton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order, Rag Carpet and Aprons, 


Invaluable to speakers and 


singers for clearing the 
voice.Absolutely harmless. 


EARLHAM COLULBGE LIBRARY; 
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Events and Comuents. 


The International Convention of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement 
is in session at Pittsburgh, Pa., this 
week; also the Religious Education 
Association at Washington, D. C. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
have put into effect a rule that men 
who make use of intoxicating liquors 
will have to give up the habit or leave 
the service of the company. This rep- 
resents a policy which is coming into 
quite general adoption among railroad 
companies, and also among some of 
the manufacturing and industrial cor- 
porations, such as the International 
Harvester Co. and several of the con- 
cerns within the United States Steel 
Corporation. 


A report from Assuan, Egypt, says 
that considerable interest has been 
aroused by the discovery of the tombs 
of the Kings of Thebes, where the jew- 
els of the wife of Seti II have been 
found. Seti II lived about 1300 B. C., 
and may have been the Pharoah of the 
Exodus. 

Another discovery has been made at 
Shellal, where the work is proceeding 
in connection with the Nile dam below 
Phila. What is believed to be a pre- 
historic cemetery has been found. ‘The 
bodies are of small stature, and the 
persons were so poor in worldly goods 
that they carried to the grave only a few 
pebble ornaments. Near this cemetery 
a trench has been discovered where the 
bones of 40 Roman soldiers were found 
lying side by side. Every body was de- 
capitated. 


At the National capital the prospects 
for the passage of the Littlefield bill to 


give prohibition States control of 
liquors shipped in from other States 
are considered excellent. The sub- 


committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is ready 
to report favorably, and a majority of 
the full committee is said to approve 
the measure.’ Nearly all the Southern 
Congressmen are on record in the af- 
fiymative, and the only question is get- 
ting the bill before the two houses. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee will 
probably determine its fate. There is 
less hope for the prohibitory measure 
for the District of Columbia, and it is 
possible that a local option bill, recog- 
nizing the remonstrances of citizens 
within any specified district, will be sub- 
stituted. 


In greater or less degree New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and St. 
Louis are enduring a _ visitation of 
tramps and vagrants similar to that 
which followed: the disastrous autumn 
of 1893. Existence of financial distress, 
with the consequent slackening of 
business has necessarily resulted not 
only in numerous suspensions of indus- 
trial operations but in the cutting off of 
all employees whose retention is not 
absolutely necessary. Neither of these 
conditions has become so widespread 
as to threaten serious suffering for the 
working class, considered as a body; 
but it has been easy to exaggerate the 
probabilities, and necessarily there has 
been preparation for possible emergen- 
cies. This preparation has drawn to the 
large cities a great host of the drifting 
population of the country, including 
thousands of shiftless vagabonds who 
simply seek the line of least resistance. 


At a recent meeting of prominent 
educators and pastors of New York 
City the following letter was pre- 
pared and sent to Senator Hale, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

We, whose names are undersigned, 
voicing as we believe the sentiments 
of many thousands of American citi- 
zens, respectfully express to you our 
earnest hope that the present Congress 
will call a halt in what seems to us 
the needless and hazardous enlarge- 
ment of the United States navy. Be- 
lieving that America should be the 
leader among the peacemakers of the 
earth, we cannot but look with regret 
and alarm on the further multiplication 
of battleships, not only because of the 
disastrous influence which this is likely 
to have upon the temper and fortunes 
of our own people, but because it is 
well nigh certain to retard that reduc- 
tion in the armaments of nations for 
which a sorely burdened world has long 
been waiting. 


The Kingdom of Portugal has: long 
been the prey of popular unrest and 
threatened insurrection, due in no small 
part to the inveterate corruption of the 
Government. The late King Carlos 
was personally popular, but his inter- 
ference in the interests of financial re- 
form, curiously mixed with personal 
favoritism, has for some time past made 
his hold upon power precarious. He 
had quarreled with his son and _ heir, 
who is said to have openly put himself 
at the head of the party which de- 
manded his father’s abdication. Never- 
theless the brutal assassination of both 
the King and Crown Prince, which oc- 
curred on the evening of the first, was 
unexpected. The King and Queen 
Amelie, with their two sons, the Crown 
Prince and Prince Manuel, were re- 
turning from Villa Vocosa, the royal 
country estate. At the railway station 


‘in Lisbon they entered a carriage and, 


without military escort, were proceed- 


ing to the palace, when six armed men 
fired a fusillade of shots into the 
vehicle. Carlos was wounded in three 
places, one bullet severing the carotid 
artery. Luiz was almost instantly 
killed, and Manuel received a_ slight 
wound when he attempted resistance. 
Three of the assassins were pursued 
and shot, and it is believed by the au- 
thorities that one or two of the others 
are in custody. 

Prince Manuel, a bright youth of 18, 
was promptly proclaimed king, as 
Manuel II; but his tenure of the 
throne is not without grave uncertain- 
ties. It appears that the assassination 
was countenanced, if not planned, by 
the Republican leaders, who hoped to — 
take advantage of the confusion to 
effect a coupd’etat by overthrowing 
or killing Dictator Franco and estab- 
lishing a republic. Franco has resigned 
to give way to a coalition ministry, 
under Admiral Ferreira do Almoral, by 
which arrangement the support of the 
principal political parties is secured to 
the king, and much reliance is placed 
upon a favorable treaty with Great Bri- 
tain. 


“I trust, Miss Tappit,” said the kindly 
employer to his stenographer, “that you 
have something in reserve for a rainy 
day.” “Yes, sir,” answere the young 
woman: “I am going to marry a man 
named Mackintosh.” 


GOT MAD 
WHEN TOLD THAT COFFEE HURT HIM. 


One of the evidences that coffee is 
injurious to the nervous system, is the 
fact that many persons who are ad- 
dicted to its use, grow wrathy when 
the suggestion is made that coffee causes 
them to “flare up” so easily. 

A doctor writes: 

“Coffee three times a day—I thought 
I could not get along without it. I was 
never well, prone to get excited and 
often trembled, but any suggestion that 
coffee was not good for me made me 
furious. 

“I noticed the tendency to become 
excited was growing on me. My hands 
and feet were cold, fingers looked 
shriveled, liver inactive, constipated, 
coated tongue, bad breath and general 
lower vitality. (A perfect picture of 
caffeine poisoning.) 

“A friend strongly advised me to give 
up coffee and use Postum, so I tried 
the change a few weeks and found a 
marked improvement in temper, nerves 
and general condition. I felt so firm 
that I thought I could go back to coffee. 
Three times I tried it, but always had 
to quit coffee and return to Postum. 

“Being a physician with a large prac- 
tice and plenty of experience, it was 
hard for me to believe that coffee could 
have such a profound effect on my 
system. Perhaps my fondness for the 
beverage made me loath to admit its 
ill effects. 

“For several years now I have 
ordered hundreds of patients to quit 
coffee and have prescribed Postum 
instead with good results to the 
patients and more prompt response to 
my medicines.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to ‘Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. zy 
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THE EVANGELICAL NOTE. 


I was in a meeting the other day and heard 2,000 
men sing “The Old, Old Story.” They were mostly 
young men, and they sang as though they felt the 
power and the meaning of the great song. I thought 
then, as I have often thought before, of the millions 
who have found a new life and a power to overcome 
the world in this simple message of redemption 
through the life and death of Christ. Nothing else 
like it has ever come into the world. No other key 
has ever unlocked the doors to men’s hearts as this 
Gospel has. No other love has melted the ice out of 
men’s lives as this love has. Nobody else has ever 
found the way to the hidden springs of energy that 
are meant for us as this Saviour has. Nobody else 
has made men cry out in triumph, “He has washed 
us from our sins in His own blood.” 

We must not let this evangelical note, which is 
certainly the supreme note in the Gospels, diminish 
in our present-day message, or in our present-day 
work. Science with all its sweep of new ideas is a 
very poor and pitiable substitute for the warm and 
intimate experience of freedom and power which 
comes to a man when he finds a Saviour. Philos- 
ophy is all right in its place, if it is good philosophy 
(most of it isn’t). But even the best system of 
philosophy is impotent and helpless when it is a 
question of the soul’s deepest need. In the last 
resort, it is not explanation we want; it is love and 
sympathy. It is not description we are after, but 
forgiveness and companionship. It is not a theory 
of the universe we seek, but a consciousness of a 
Divine Heart in it, and of everlasting arms under- 
neath us. 

There is a danger that, in our widening horizon, 
when the passion for knowledge and the passion for 
social service are moving us so powerfully, we shall 
weaken our emphasis on the evangelical note. That 
would be a grave mistake. Men are to be washed 
from their sins and redeemed from their old selves 
in our generation as they have been in former genera- 
tions by seeing, by loving, by accepting Christ 
erucified for them. If we cannot present the 
redemptive message with increasing power, it will 
not stead us to talk of our new science and our new 


philosophy; our new psychology and our new the- 
ology; our new sociology and our new institutional 
churches. These things are no better than old junk 
unless we can make them serve in the effective 
proclamation of the real remedy for sin and sorrow 
and failure—and that real remedy is, to use the 
words which have grown sacred and are still laden 
with spiritual meaning, “the blood of Christ.” 

We have seen a great light, and the truth has 
broken upon our generation in fresh and illuminat- 
ing ways. We shall not go back to the traditions of 
earlier days. We shall face the issues of life in 
ways) that are vital and appealing. We cannot take 
over in mechanical fashion the views and ideas of 
our ancestors, however good they may have been. 
We must see and think and believe for ourselves. 
But we must insist above everything else on making 
redemption from sin real. “Progress”? which takes 
us away from the meaning and power of the Cross 
is no progress, and those of us who are “still what 
men call young,” must see to it that we have a true 
vision of the Cross of Christ, and that, like Paul, we 
openly set Him forth before men’s eyes crucified. 

R. M. J. 


THINGS THAT ABIDE. 


We live in a perfect maze of change with growth 
and decay all about us. 
ceaseless round of reverse processes, and nothing is 
absolutely permanent. When we turn to human 
affairs we are confronted with much the same 
phenomena. The stream of life flows on never to 
return. Each day dawns with new duties that are 
not satisfied with yesterday’s efforts. A single visit 
to our childhood home is enough to bring a keen 
realization that changes are taking place, silently yet 
surely. The familiar faces are no longer the same, 
and many are gone never to return. Nor do we 
find the old yard, the house, or the trees as they used 
to be: 

He sought the old scenes with eager feet, 
The scenes he had known as a boy; 
“Oh, for a draught of those fountains sweet, 


And a taste of that vanished joy!” 
ep SRNR PT ge SE 


Nature everywhere is a 
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Oh, sad, sad hills; oh, cold, cold hearth 
In sorrow he learned thy truth— 
One may go back to the place of his birth— 
He cannot go back to his youth. 
But changes in our families and friends are only 
part of a universal process. 

To be sure, we enjoy a certain amount of change. 
We seek new sights and new sensations. Spring 
buds bring us joy, and autumn days are welcomed, 
while summer and winter are not without their 
delights. The new books, the coming social, the 
work before us—all lure us on; and it is our own 
fault if we cannot look back on things accomplished 
with some degree of satisfaction just because they 
are done. But it is also true that deep down in our 
natures we desire the things which abide. We 
become weary of the ceaseless change and would 
rest. 

The new spring flowers are refreshing, but we 
love the old varieties best. The golden days of 
autumn are glorious, because they take us back to 
former years. Our best friends are our old friends, 
and nothing is more delightful than an hour spent 
in living over former experiences. 

We love, we seek, we desire the things that remain. 
Amid this maze of change we delight to find rhythm 
and law. We are charmed by a new experience only 
when it is not too new; otherwise we fear it. Only 
after we discover its method can we enjoy it. 

Nor is this all, for the soul cannot be satisfied 
It seeks companionship as eternal as 
itself. Its deepest function of self-expression is fel- 
lowship, and it cannot rest until eternal fellowship 
is assured. We must know and appreciate the things 
that abide if life is to be worth while; and nothing 
brings more comfort to the human heart than the 


with law. 


assurance that these fundamental soul functions are 
met and satisfied in Him. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


By the death of Cyrus Beede, at Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Yearly Meeting has lost one of its foremost and 
most distinguished Friends. He was ‘*a native of 
New Hampshire, a student at Providence School 
and grew to be a man of marked ability and of 
sound judgment. He was one of the men selected 
by President Grant to carry out the latter’s policy of 
dealing with the Indians. He continued to serve 
the Government in its care of the Indians for a 
period of forty years, and has been Indian agent 
under every administration, except President Gar- 
field’s, since 1870. He has been one of the pillar 


members of the Penn College Board, and he was a 
devoted Friend of the solid and grounded type—a 
man who has been an honor to the Society and a 
servant to his generation. 


We have already announced the appointment 
of Charles E. Tebbets as General Secretary 
of the American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions, but the appointment calls for more than 
passing notice. We have for some years been urging 
the appointment of a General Secretary, and we 
have spoken for it in season and out. The selection 
of Charles E. Tebbetts as the first Secretary is an 
admirable choice. He has the qualities of mind and 
heart to fit him for the work, and he is withal a 
consecrated man with large vision and broad scope. 
He will fulfill all expectations of him. 


[For Tue AmerIcAN Frienp.] 


LIFE IN THE HEART OF CHINA. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


Well, after our year’s wandering and our tem- 
porary sojourn on the hills, we are at last com- 
fortably settled in our house in the city. Though 
we are in rather cramped quarters, we are thrown 
more constantly with the people and have a better 
opportunity to study their customs. Frequently I 
spend my afternoon walk in exploring the city, stop- 
ping to investigate anything which especially attracts 
my attention. A few nights ago, as I was walking 
in a part of the city which was new to me, I came 
to a large temple and wandered in. Passing through 
a large paved area, I followed the crowd until I 
came to the door of the temple proper, at which 
stood a man in soldier’s dress. Most of the soldiers 
here wear large trousers, reaching only a little below 
the knee, and a loose, red coat edged with black 
velvet, with usually a lot of characters in black 
velvet on both front and back. Instead of a hat, a 
black cloth is worn, being wound about the head 
turban fashion. 

I asked this fellow if I might go in, and, as he 
nodded, I passed in. Someone called me to follow 
and led me up through a dark, narrow staircase, 
which seemed so much like a prison that for a 
moment I wondered where he was taking me. How- 
ever, as there were a number of people passing in, I 
went on until we came to a passageway opening into 
a high room, in which a number of men were seated 
at a feast. Their fine robes and the gorgeous fittings 
of the place told me at once that it was no ordinary 
feast. Attendants in long, loose robes rushed hither 
and thither supplying the wants of the guests, who 
lounged about and smoked incessantly as they 
chatted with their fellow-guests. They paid. no 
attention to the curious gaze of the crowd at the door 
or to the foreigner among them, who was as eager 
as any to see all he could. I asked what the feast 
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was, and found that the chief official of the city was 
giving it to a lot of grandees and friends. 

‘I am especially interested in observing customs 
which have grown out of superstitious fear or a 
desire to worship. One is in connection with the 
closing of Chinese shops, many of which have no 


doors as our. stores have, but are all open to the. 


street. At night they are closed by a lot of separate 
boards, which are fitted into grooves, and in the day- 
time are entirely removed. Just about dusk there 
is a great clattering as the clerks. bring out these 
boards and slide them into their places. Just before 
the last boards are put in place it is extremely com- 
mon to see one of the clerks appear with one or more 
sticks of incense, bow low, and place it in a socket at 
the front of the shop. As one passes along one can 
count dozens of these tiny sparks glowing in the dark- 
ness. Especially on the 1st and 15th of each month 
are these and other ceremonies performed. Last 
Thursday was the ist of the Chinese month, and 
- even early in the morning I was awakened by the 
prolonged beating of a gong at a temple not far from 
our house. They beat this in front of the idols as an 
act of worship. I happened in at this temple one 
afternoon and found them burning scraps of paper 
with characters on them. If a man wants to accumu- 
late merit, he goes about the street and carefully 
gathers into a basket every scrap of paper which has 
any writing on it. He then takes it to the temple, 
where it is burned in a great chimney-like oven. 
This rescuing of the sacred characters from the 
insult of being trodden under foot is a form of 
“good works.” 

I have previously mentioned the burning of rude 
paper models at the graves of deceased relatives in 
the belief that thus one is providing horses, chairs, 
etc., for the use of the dead. The burning of “make- 
believe” books is also very common. One afternoon 
I stopped and examined some at a place where a man 
was preparing for a bonfire. They were simply 
packages of bamboo paper folded neatly to resemble 
a book. On the outside was written the title, and the 
volumes were numbered consecutively from one to 
twelve. There was also written, “Oh, hear the 
prayer which we make to thee this day,” besides 
some other characters which I could not translate. 
‘The man who was preparing to burn them was very 
cordial and willing to talk. He told me that one 
of his relatives had died and he was burning the 
books for his benefit. Again, one day, as I came in 
at the land gate I met two men carrying a whole load 
of these books, with some false clothes boxes, and at 
the top a dummy man; the last named evidently 
intended to supply the deceased with at least one 
servant. Close behind came a man carrying a large 
toy house of bamboo framework and red paper walls, 
this, also, to swell the bonfire. It makes one’s heart 
sick to be so surrounded by heathenism, to see and 
hear so constantly the evidences of superstition and 
ignorant fear. Even as I write, again comes the 
sound of a few strokes on a bell and the rapid beating 
of that gong over at the temple. 
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Of course, among those few who have come most 
under the influence of the Gospel these heathen 
beliefs are rapidly disappearing, but the missionary 
must constantly exercise the greatest watchfulness to — 
be sure that the change is real, that men shall not 
associate themselves with the church from impure 
motives. For instance, take a recent case. At Ta 
Lu Ts’ang and Ch’in Mo Kwan, two large market 
towns, we have outstations neither of which is at 
present properly cared for, as we have no good evan- 
gelist to put in charge of the work in the two vil- 
lages. In the former place meetings are held in a 
building which is rented to us at a very low figure. 
Some time ago the owner of the place applied for 
membership in the monthly meeting, and Mr. Maw 
and one of the evangelists were appointed to enquire 
into his suitability. After a visit, they brought back 
an unfavorable report. Some of the Chinese here 
in Chungking who are really desirous of the best 
interests of the church protested that the man was 
sincere and should be received, so Mr. Davidson 
determined to go out and investigate further. He 
reached the village unannounced and found an 
unusually large crowd gathered, for it was market 
day. Arriving at the preaching chapel, he found 
the stone floor covered with the blood of a beef 
animal which had just been slaughtered. In Chung- 
king we can buy beef at almost any time, but in 
many of the country districts cattle are of so much 
value in preparing the crops that there are stringent 
laws forbidding anyone to kill them for beef. Such 
was the case in this town, so that the man was break- 
ing the law. He had rented the building that he 
might take advantage of the name of the church by 
slaughtering his animals there on week days, after 
which the carcasses were removed to his own prem- 
ises adjacent, and sold at a large profit. He knew the 
official would not dare to punish him because of his 
connection with the church. Up to this time he had 
completely deceived most of the Chinese members 
here in Chungking, but this day he was caught red- 
handed, and the officials were told that, church or no 
church, they were to punish him under Chinese law 
without fear or favor. 

It is constantly necessary to emphasize this fact 
that the church is in no sense a political organiza- 
tion, that its members are just as amenable to Chi- 
nese law as any other Chinese. A few weeks ago I 
was walking with one of the missionaries of the 
China Inland Mission, when suddenly a man rushed 
up to us, and, dropping on his knees, bowed his face 
to the ground in a most beseeching manner. My 
friend grabbed the man by the collar, and, dragging 
him to his feet, asked what he wanted. The man 
finally told us that his older brother had refused him 
justice in the dividing of some money, so he had 
come to us, knowing well that, whether he were 
right or wrong, if he could only persuade a for- 
eigner to espouse his cause before the official, he 
would be much more likely to win. My friend’s 
answer, “I am not an official,”” reminded me of 
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Christ’s answer in Luke 12:14, “Who made me 
a judge or a divider over you?” 

_ On the other hand, the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church in China too often use this power 
which China has been forced to put into their hands, 
and it works mischief, attracting to their member- 
ship many Chinese who are in no way sincere, but 
whose sole purpose is to gain power either to 


stand back of them in their own private business or | the great shouting and disturbance which I heard 


to shield them from justice. At present there is a 
very serious situation at one of our outstations, 


where one of our probationers went to collect a debt | 


from a Catholic. The latter called in some of his 
friends and beat him so severely that he died a few 
days afterward. By Chinese law, the leader in the 
crime must pay for the murder with his own life, 
but, because of the murderer’s connection with the 
church, political influence is being used to get him 
off by the payment of a sum of money instead, and 
it is still doubtful if the officials will dare to punish 
him to the full extent of the law. 

The people are making a strenuous effort to rid 
themselves of the opium habit. The number of dens 
in Chungking has been very much decreased, and 
every smoker is required to register as such. There- 
after, if he is caught smoking and fails to produce 
his certificate, he receives a beating. The area of 
cultivation of the poppy is also limited, at least in 
this section, and I am told that the present planting 
is exceedingly small compared with former years. 
Those who know the Chinese best are familiar with 
the burst of enthusiasm which attends the beginning 
of an enterprise, and the loss of interest which too 
often follows just when the hard work must be done, so 
that while we rejoice that determined progress is being 
made toward the right we should not be too bitterly 
disappointed if the end should not fully justify our 
hopes. It is a terrible problem which the Chinese 
are so determinedly trying to meet, for the opium 
habit has gained an almost fatal grip upon the 
people. And what help are they receiving in their 
battle? Very little, save what the missionaries can 
give. Almost without medical knowledge, the peo- 
ple are at the mercy of designing quacks, who play 
upon the people’s need to fill their own pockets with 
coin. On various busy streets over the city the 
Chinese have fitted up attractive open rooms with 
plenty of lamps and perhaps a few physiological 
charts to give the place an air of wisdom. There a 
man sits in a big arm-chair and talks himself hoarse 
as he dispenses “‘anti-opium” pills from a big bowl 
in front of him. When we remember that these pills 
are made of the ashes from the opium pipes and are 
really more injurious than the opium itself, it is 
pathetic to see the wretches one after another hand 
up their twelve cash from the crowd to swell the 
pile of coin on the counter. 

Over a week ago a fire broke out in the lower 
_part of the city, and, though it was late in the even- 
ing, I went to it, for I wanted to study the actions 
of the people under the stress of such an emergency. 
There was no need of a guide to the location of the 
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fire, for no sooner had I passed out of our gate than 


_ the tramping of many feet all going in the same 


direction told me which way to go. I joined the 
procession, not without some misgivings as to the 
wisdom of one foreigner’s going alone at night into 
such a place where a few words might transform a 
friendly crowd into a superstition-maddened mob. 
However, my misgivings were quite groundless, for 


behind me was occasioned by the approach of a num- 
ber of long, wooden ladders, each carried by two. 
men. ‘The crowd made way for them to pass, so, 
taking advantage of this, I followed close behind and 
passed on quickly between long rows of Chinese, 
from whose lips I frequently caught the words, 
“foreign man” as I passed. All about me the street 
was illuminated by dozens. of Chinese lanterns 
(which resemble Japanese lanterns), all swinging 
at the end of sticks held high above our heads. 

As we neared the scene of the fire, the crowd 
grew more and more dense, and time after time we 
were obliged to halt in spite of the trumpeting of 
the heralds, who went on before to announce the 
coming of the ladders. The hoarse notes of the long 
trumpets, the confusion of the people crowding this 
way and that way, and the lurid glare of the flames 
ahead reminded me of pictures I had seen of the 
judgment day. A number of fire engines, which 
are nothing but clumsy force-pumps carried each by 
four men and worked by man-power, seemed to have 
gotten the wrong street, and, now coming back to 
go around by another way, came into collision with 
the ladders, producing a congestion which even a 
huge banner bearing the legend, “Water Dragon” 
(or “water pump”) failed to relieve. To make the 
confusion worse, dozens of police began to arrive. 
They had each hastily donned a cheap foreign 
straw hat, which seems to be their emblem of office, 
and, rushing to the scene, they began to lay about 
them so ferociously—and indiscriminately—that I 
beat a quick retreat to a position where I could 
watch the fire at less danger to my health and dig- 
nity. Fortunately, the fire was nearly all outside 
the wall of the city and so near the river that it 
could be confined to a small area, probably not more 
that twenty small houses being destroyed. I 
returned well repaid for my little expedition, for 
the Chinese are always interesting to one who takes 
the pains to study them. 


Chungking, China. 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 


Breathe through the hearts of our desire 
Thy coolness and thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire; 
Speak through the earthquake, wind, and fire, 
O still, small Voice of calm! 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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THE WHOLE HEART FOR CHRIST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


During thirty years of hardship the unselfish life 
of David Livingstone was spent in an unwearied 
effort to explore and to Christianize Central Africa, 
and to abolish the detestable slave-trade. Alone, in 


that barbarous continent, he made this record, on his | 


birthday, one year before his departure to Heaven: 
“Third month 19, 1872—Birthday. My Jesus, my 
King, my Life, my All; I again dedicate my whole 
self to Thee. , Accept me, and grant, O gracious 
Father, that ere this year is gone I may finish my 
task. In Jesus’ name I ask it. Amen. So let it be.” 
A few days afterward he wrote the memorable 
words that are inscribed over his slumbering dust in 
Westminster Abbey: “All I can add in my loneliness 
is: May Heaven’s rich blessing come down on every 
one—American, English, or Turk—who will help to 
heal the open sore of the world.” Those words, 
“whole self’ contain the secret of that glorious 
career. 

Sir Isaac Newton declared that the secret of his 
success in splendid scientific discovery was: ‘“Intend- 
ing his whole mind” on his researches. 
his whole intellectual power on one point. So 
absorbed was he in the search for truth, that his ser- 
vant often had hard work to get him to the table for 
his daily food! And when his magnificent discov- 
eries had been achieved and the starry heavens had 
yielded up to him their hidden secrets, and he had 
weighed our globe in his balance, then the Genius of 


Truth crowned him with the benediction, ‘‘Thou hast. | 


sought me and found me, for thou didst search for 
me with all thy heart.” 


These two illustrious characters aré examples of | 


the only kind of Christian life that has beauty and 
power. Show me the useful and effective Christian 
and I will show you the man or the woman whose 
whole heart is enlisted in the service of Jesus Christ. 


The will to serve his Master, implanted by the regen- | 


erating Spirit, will always find the way. Such a 
Christian is ever on the lookout for opportunities ; 
he is always abounding in the work of the Lord. On 
the Sabbath he consults his own heart and not his 
barometer or thermometer ; 
would not keep him from his business, neither shall 
they keep him from the house of God. (It is half- 
way religion that makes half of the empty pews on 
stormy Sabbaths). The zealous Christian feels such 
a heart-ache for the poor children in his mission- 
school that he never minds an aching head or limbs. 
When the prayer-meeting evening comes, faithful 
Mrs. Ready says to herself, “I am woefully tired 
with a hard day’s work, but I cannot afford to starve 
my soul to-night; and my good pastor cannot afford 
to miss me.” So her weary feet trudge off to the 
gathering of the disciples, and her Saviour enters 
through the closed doors and sweetly says, ““Peace be 
unto thee!” 

_ What is true of her is true of good Brother Stead- 


He massed | 


if the storm or the heat | 


fast. He has had a aby of toil, an and pattie 
_ of sore trouble. His neighbor drops in to discuss 
politics or the markets; or a new book lies with 
leaves uncut; or some other tempter tempts him to 
stay home and take a rest. But his heart is with the 
Master and the meeting; so he stirs up his energies 
and sallies off to the place of prayer. “I have found 
him whom my soul loveth”: that makes him forget 
his weary bones, or the burden of the past day’s 
cares. ‘The few words which that brother utters in 
speech or prayer are the life of the meeting, for out 
of the abundance of his Christ-loving heart he speak- 
eth. Does a true lover ever think the night too 
dark or the road too rough for him to venture forth 
to find her in whom his soul delighteth ? 

Is it not strange that thousands of church mem- 
bers have no enjoyment in their religion, or that they 
begrudge the contributions that are wrung out of 
them for the cause of Christ? They have never 
given him but a fraction of their hearts. It would 
be an insult to a wife or a mother to bestow no more 
on her than many a professor of Christianity 
bestows on the Saviour who purchased his redemp- 
tion with His blood. Such members may swell the 
roll, but they diminish the spiritual strength of any 
chureh. To a whole-souled Christian the service of 
Christ is a downright luxury. It is none the less 
enjoyable because it entails some sharp self-denials 
—hecause it sends a head-wind of unpopularity into 
his face—because it requires him to wear an old 
coat the longer, or postpone the new piano in order 
to have more money for the charity box. He turns 
work into play. His soul dwells in the sunshine of 
Christ, who repays him a thousand-fold for every 
service. Such a Christian can honestly say, with 
the gallant and godly General Armstrong of Hamp- 
ton Institute, “I don’t claim that I have ever made 
any sacrifice in serving Christ.” Ah, no! not in 
view of Calvary’s cross; the real sacrifice would be 
to shut the atoning Son of God out of every fiber of 
the heart. 


Perhaps this article may fall under the eye of 
some one who has often desired to become a Chris- 
tian, and promised himself that he would do so. Let 
me suggest to you, my friend, the probable reason. 
You never sought the greatest blessing on earth with 
eny more than a fraction of your heart. God was in 
earnest when he demanded to be loved and obeyed 
with all the might and mind and strength. The 
Holy Spirit was in earnest when he strove with you; 
but you trifled with him. You have had serious 


_ thoughts, and some longings to be a Christian and 


some fears that your soul might yet be lost. Some 
things you were ready to give up provided that 
Christ would pay you for them by giving you the 
eternal joys of heaven. The pinch is just here. 
Jesus Christ says to you, and has a right to say to 
you, “Ye shall seek Me and find Me when ye shall 
search for Me with all your heart.” 

Does not this touch the “sore spot” with you? Is 
not this your sin and danger? You are willing to 
ask everything from God; you will not give every- 
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thing to him. Nay, you are refusing his claims, 
and refusing to obey Christ, who so kindly knocks 
at your heart’s door. 
ment coming, and if that day finds you on the left 
hand of the righteous judge, you may take up some 
such wretched lamentation as this, “I am lost when 
I might have been saved! I lost the pardon and 
peace which Jesus offered to me, and the ‘eternal 
life’ which might have been mine. I was often 


awakened, but quenched the Holy Spirit. The door | 


to Heaven was opened; others went in; many of my 
dearest friends went in, and they are saved. Reason 
bade me go, and conscience often pricked and pressed 
ine. A loving Saviour, with pierced hand, opened 
wide the door of mercy. The one condition was, 
‘Ye shall find me when ye seek with all thy heart.’ I 
refused, and I am lost! I kept back my whole heart 
and have lost a whole Heaven!” Is that door still 
open to you now? Hasten in! 


be the beginning of a new life—the only life worth 
the living. What thou doest, do quickly! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE LARGE HEART AND THE.SHRUNKEN 
PURSE. 


i BY JEAN DWIGHT FRANKLIN. 


Will you listen to the Legend of the Maiden with 


There is a day of final judg- | 


| 
| 


steep, and her strength failed. And the Maiden of 
the Great Heart ran down to meet her, and she car- 
ried the child to the summit, and set a bench in the 


shade for the weary woman, and she gave the child 
_ to drink of clear, cold water from the spring. 


And the two passed on refreshed. And there 


_ followed an aged Pilgrim who was footsore, and to 
_ him she gave a basin of soft water, and bound up his 


_ feet with ointment and strong cloths for sandals, and 


One hour of peni- | 
tent prayer and self-surrender to Jesus Christ will | 


he passed on blessing her and calling on Heaven to 
remember her kindness “against the Day.” 

And as the sun was at its height, the Maiden 
looked down the road into the valley along which a 
little procession wended its way sadly to God’s acre 
on the hill, andsshe knew that they were bearing the 
Child of the Carpenter to its last resting-place. 

And she stooped and gathered daisies and daisies 
till her hands were filled, and wild roses and 
branches of blossoming elder till her arms could 
hold no more; and she hastened to the little new- 
made grave on the mountain-slope, and lined it, and 


covered all the ground with God’s flowers, so that 
_ even the pangs of parting were softened. 


And the Maiden of the Large Heart put her arm 
tenderly about the Peasant Mother till there was at 


last no Castle and no Hut—but only a little grave 


between them; and the heart of the Peasant Mother 


was comforted. 


the Large Heart and the Shrunken Purse, for there | 


are many who may profit by it if they do but give 
heed to it? 


And as the Maiden sought her Castle again, and 
entered her gate, lo! there crouched one beside it 
who had fallen crushed beneath the sorrow and 


, remorse of her sin, against whom every one’s hand 


There was once a Maiden whose Heart was so | 


large that it was fit to burst, but whose Purse 
seemed only to shrivel and shrink as it lost itself in 
her pocket. 
wept and loudly did protest to Heaven. 


great a desire for giving, and at the same time cause | 


my Purse to shrink and shrink each day the 
smaller !” 
Whereupon the Voice replied : 


in thy Garden, and go out thyself into the highways, 
and thou shalt find service for thy hands to do that 
requireth not the aid of gold or silver.” 

And the Maiden did as the Voice had commanded, 
and she cast away her Purse with its few bits of 


was raised, and to whom no door was open. Her 
head was bowed, she spake no word, but the loneli- 
ness of her despair looked out from her piteous eyes 


_as she raised them at last, and the Great Heart of the 


Whereupon this Maiden sighed and | 


Maiden was: torn open, and she stretched out her 


a thes at Ned A eed hands to the Fallen One and cried: 
God above,” she cried, almost with reproach, — 
“why didst thou give me so large a Heart, with so 


“What am I that I should look down upon thee, 
whom Our Lord tenderly forgave long years ago! I, 
who until this very morn, living within the sheltered 


walls of my heartless Castle, was not so much as 


worthy to touch the hem of His garment, which thy 


ike : . _ contrite lips have kissed!” 
“Go, cast thy shriveled Purse among the bushes | 


And she took the Fallen One in, and set before 


_ her food, and gave her a task to do; and the Fallen 
_ One lifted her head, and once more she saw before 


worthless silver into her flowerless Garden, and went | 
out herself upon the highways, empty-handed, but | 


with arms and soul outstretched to succor and her 
heart open to the sunshine. 

And she realized, as never before, that the walls 
of the Castle within which she had dwelt and sighed 
for gold with which to do great deeds had become 
damp and musty, and she drank in great draughts 
of sunshine, and her soul was refreshed. 

Now there came a Woman toiling up the hill, car- 
rying a fretful child. The way had been long and 
the child was burdensome, and the hill above was 


her the clean road of pure living, and her weakness 
seemed to leave her—and the work of her hands 
eased the pain at her heart, and she felt God’s love 
come back to her again. 

And the night fell. 

Now when it was morning the Maiden arose even 
before the sun was well up, so eager was she to begin 


| another new bright day; and as she threw open the 


shutters she saw her Garden, which had been to her 
one of flowerless shrubs and wasted opportunities, 
blossoming with roses. And wherever a bit of silver 
had fallen from the shriveled, shrunken Purse which 
she had cast into its midst, lo! there had sprung up a 
pure White Lily of Loving Service. 

And she knew then that the Royal Gardener had 
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been at work in the night and had touched her Gar- 
den into Eternal Bloom. And the Voice said: 
“Sing!” And she said: “*What shall I sing?” 

And then of a sudden the Voice became her own, 
and her heart and life seemed full of music, till the 


Castle walls resounded with the echo of her song— | 


“Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close—they only give 
Richly who can richly live.” 


—The Outlook. 


Some Views on Present Day Topics. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


BY A. F. SWIFT. 


There seems to be an opening for an attempt at an 
exposition of the doctrine of the atonement, in a lt- 
tle different form from that usually given, because 
‘to many, the thought seems unreasonable that God 
-having made a law for man, and man having broken 
it, there could be no way found for his forgiveness, 
except by the sinless Son of God being made to 
suffer in his place. We well know that a crime 
against human law can be pardoned by the king, or 
president, or governor, and that if one sins against 
us we are commanded, “If he shall return and say 
I repent,” to freely forgive him. Yet we deny to 
God, not only the power, but also the will to do 
‘what He has commanded to be done by us, without 
a sacrifice which shall make full restitution through 
another, and that other, His own sinless son. It is 
not enough to quote, “God so loved the world,” in 
this connection, because it is impossible for most 
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men to separate love for humanity from Fatherly | 


Jove, and we have multitudes who are unwilling to 
see in God the loving Father, a bloodthirsty tyrant, 
who could not be appeased for broken law, but by 
innocent blood. 

The various ways in which the difficulties of the 
ease have been met, from Unitarianism to infidelity, 
are well known; it is the purpose of this paper, rev- 
erently to attempt to present a view which has 
seemed to the writer, not to conflict with Scripture, 


nor to detract from the Saviour in any way, yet to | 


show the Father as a God who loves the world, and 
whose love for the Son is not shadowed by doubtfully 
explained cruelty. 

The writer reverently believes in the inspiration 
and truth of the Bible; he does not believe in cutting 
out any part of it because it does not fit some theory 
of his own, and if the testimony of the Scripture is 
against the view presented here, this paper, and not 
the Scripture, is at fault. He accepts without ques- 
tion, the Divine origin and the incarnation of Christ, 
as the Gospels tell it to us, the holy life and the 
accounts of the miracles of the Lord, His divinity as 
‘He expressed it in the words, “I and My Father are 
one,” and as it is attested in many other passages. 
‘Also, He accepts the salvation wrought through Him, 
and testifies to the truth in His own experience, that 
“Neither is there salvation in any other,” and that 


‘Himself bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree.” 
It has seemed necessary to say this much, that this 


| paper may not be thought destructive of Scripture 


truth. 

The fundamental thought of redemption is love. 
Christ’s first introduction of the Father as He came 
to manifest Him to the world, is in the words, ‘‘God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” He does not speak 
of it being necessary for the Son to die and be con- 


| demned instead of the believer, and when He speaks 


of the brazen serpent in the next verse, it is in the 
lifting up, that He sees the likeness to Himself; and 
this may be our first point, for the brazen serpent 
was in no sense a sacrifice, but was a test of faith. 
[f the bitten ones were willing to. believe God 
enough to look upon the means of healing offered, 
their faith was accepted for their cure. Thus those 
who accepted Jesus as the Son of God were saved 
by that acceptance, so that as John says, “As many 
as received Him, to them gave He power to become 
sons of God even to them that believe on His name.” 
There is abundant evidence that Jesus was offering 
Himself to the Jews for their acceptance throughout 
His ministry, and His sorrow at their rejection of 
Him is shown in the final lament over Jerusalem, 
“How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, and ye would not.” We may well believe 
that if He had been received, the Kingdom of God 
might have been set up on earth without the cruci- 
fixion, and it seems certain that, while Jesus knew 
that it would not be, still He most earnestly 
desired it. 

How then did He bear our sins in His own body 
on the tree? The Bible is very clear in its proof of 
the existence of the enemy of God and man in the 
world. From him came sin, and it is all from him. 
Beginning in the Garden of Eden, it reached its 
culmination when it dared invade the Heavenly 
places and lay violent hands on Immanuel “God with 
us.” It had before broken and defied God’s law, 
now it did violence to God Himself. The One 
whom the Father’s love had given the world, to be 
accepted as its Saviour, was rejected and slain, and 
sin had done its worst. The very fact that God had 
given His Son to be believed on in the world, made 
every one who still continued to refuse forgiveness 
for his sin through Him, a partner in the crime of 
His murder, for His rejection caused the murder. 
Thus, we all in our rejection of Him were included 
among those under condemnation for His death. 
Thus, also, it may solemnize us to remember that, 
“if we sin wilfully after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth,” we “crucify to ourselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an open 
shame ;” for we again join the number of those who 
“eount the blood of the covenant a common thing.” 

Since sin, then, has struck at God through the 
Son, forgiveness must come through the same chan- 
nel, and the Son gives us hope, when He prays for 
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those who were nailing Him to the cross, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
And having been among those who through sin 
rejected Him, we must come and ask forgiveness, 
acknowledging that He is the Son of God who came 
to be the Saviour of the world, and pleading His 
merits and not our own for that pardon. 

There remains to be explained the fulfillment in 
Christ of the old sacrifices. Perhaps it will be suffi- 
cient to speak of the one on the day of atonement, 
since that is the one most nearly connected with 
Christ. It is not clear that the slain bullock was 
understood to be killed in expiation for Israel’s sins, 
but that the blood of the bullock became a bond 
between the people and their God. He commanded 
the sacrifice, and in making it they showed their 
allegiance. Then the High Priest, officer both of 
God and the people, took the blood and sprinkled 
first the Mercy Seat, representing God, then the 
temple and its furniture, the place of meeting of 
God and His people, then the people themselves, 
thus binding in a blood covenant, in a union upon 
which a common seal had come, the people and their 
God. Our Great High Priest united in Himself 
the human and the Divine nature. Sent by the 
Father’s love for the world’s acceptance, He received 
that world’s rejection and murder. With His own 
Blood, which speaketh better things than that of 
Abel, He entered once for all into the Holy Place, 
and disarms the righteous judgment of God upon us 
with “Father forgive,” while we acknowledge our 
sin in His rejection, and that we, and not He, were 
worthy of condemnation, are accepted, and united 
in an eternal ‘“‘at one ment” sealed by the Blood of 
Him who became Himself both Priest and sacrifice. 


Millbrook, N. ¥. 


The Sunday-School Times uses words in comment- 
ing on Gypsy Smith’s work which contain a practical 
lesson. ‘‘Men,” they say, “will do about what we 
expect of them. Therefore the surest way to help 
men to better living is to show them that we look con- 
fidently to them for such living. And the surest way 
to keep men down is to show that we do not believe 
they will ever get up. Gypsy Smith’s business, like 
that of every true evangelist, is to herald good tid- 
ings, not to denounce men or proclaim despair be- 
cause of the sin which he has come to rout. His 
appeal to men who are down is this: ‘God means bet- 
ter things for you.’ That is meeting men more than 
half-way; and to such a challenge God’s image in 
man will always respond. Let us all be evangelists 
—good-tidings folk. To talk about the best will 
make things better.” 


He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 


* * K K *K * 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 
—Coleridge. 


[Second month 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION. 


The following words of appreciation are taken from recent 
letters and are only a few of the many favorable comments. 
which have come to us unsolicited within the past few 
weeks: 

Congratulations on the Whittier number. It is the best 
thing of its kind ever published, and should be printed in 
pamphlet form for sale at the Whittier homestead on the 


old farm. 
Faithfully, 


Gro.. B. Jonnson. 
West Chester, Pa. 


I doubt whether THE American Frienp is equaled as a 
church paper. 
: a j Evan Lewis JoHNson. 
Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


One of the most astounding things to me is the utter 
inability of Friends, generally, to appreciate the importance 
to our Society and to our world-work of THe AMERICAN 
FRIEND, now in this momentous crisis and vast religious 
movement forward. 


Farmland, Ind. 


Linuie GArRrReErtT. 


I very much enjoy the weekly visits of Tus AMERICAN 
Frienp. Its articles on religious matters are strong and help- 
ful, and it is a pleasure through its columns to keep in touch 
with the work of the church, especially to some of us, who: 
are not so situated as to meet regularly with our own people 
for worship. 

Very truly, 
Jos. W. Parker. 

Coffeyville, Kan. 

I am glad to see Tue AmErICAN Frienp stand for broad 
thinking. It is fighting the battle that is having to be fought 
in all denominations, Catholic as well as Protestant, and I 
believe you are fighting it in the spirit of the Master. That 
is in supreme love for the truth, for humanity and for God. 


Epwarp Wine. 
Oakland, Me. 


The visits of THe AMERICAN FrieNp come like a message 
from many Friends in the home land, and are much appre- 
ciated. The editorials are so timely and fair, and withal so 
spiritual that they bring strength and inspiration. 

I believe there is a growing appreciation of Tur AMERICAN 
FrigEND among Friends everywhere. 

Auice G. Lewis. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

We greatly value your paper, and sincerely wish you 
encouragement in the stand you have taken with regard to a 
properly educated and intelligent ministry. 

Intelligence, culture and education can never injure the 
gift in the ministry; but the earthen vessel in which the gift 
is sometimes contained, for the want of harmonious develop- 
ment, may materially mar the usefulness thereof, 


C. W. and H. K. Apport, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


I have for a long time felt impelled to tell you how much 
T like your paper, Tue AMERICAN Frienp. I like its tone, its 
character, its moral influence. It is a religious newspaper. 
Many of our denominational papers of late have left out this 
feature. They may be very commendable, exerting a good, 
moral influence, but really are no longer religious papers. 

The little quotation, generally a gem of poetry, on the © 
cover page, is excellent. The contributions from good, old 
Dr. Cuyler are always uplifting. 

But I wanted to refer, especially, just now to the editorials 
by Rufus M. Jones. He writes with vigor and energy, and 
aims straight at the mark. 

The one article in the number for First month 30, entitled 
“The Call for Prophets,” is worth the year’s subscription, 


Wiwiam A. Mowry. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselurs. 


Ernest Gregory, Berkeley, Cal., has moved with his family 
to take charge of Smyrna Meeting, Ackworth Quarter, Iowa. 


Jesse and Mary E. K. Edwards, Newberg, Ore. are in 
southern California for the rest of the winter visiting 
Friends and taking a much needed rest. 

The few Friends at Burr Oak Meeting, southwest Iowa, 
joined with others in the vicinity in First month and had a 
series of very interesting meetings. At present they have no 
pastor. 


John K. Howell, Port Wiiliam, Ohio, held a series of 20 
meetings at*Massie’s Creek Meeting, Ohio, beginning the 12th 
ult. Many were helped in their spiritual life and some united 
with Friends. 


Friends Meeting in Indianola, Iowa, is in a strong, healthy | 
The pastor, Clifford Jones, devotes First-day 


condition. 
evening services to evangelistic work, and many are 
higher ground.” 


Augustus T. Murray attended College Park Friends Meet- 
ing the 25th ult. and gave an address in the afternoon in 
San Jose on “The Cost of Our Religious Liberty From a 
Chapter in Quaker History.” 


“taking 


The temperance and prohibition forces of Iowa lately held 
a conference in Des Moines to take the initiative in having 
the prohibition question submitted to the voters of Iowa 
again. They desire an amendment to the Constitution. 

Gurney H. Dicks is now very pleasantly located as pastor 
of the Monthly Meeting at Tonganoxie, Kan. This is one 
of the oldest Friends meetings in Kansas, and has a very 
interesting history, also a bright future of blessing before it. 

A contest in debate, declamation and possibly oratory, is 
being arranged between the Academy, Fowler, Kan., and the 
Kiowa County High School at Greensburg, of which J. H. 
Beach is principal. The contest will probably take place at 
Greensburg. 

A series of meetings just closed at White Oak, five miles 
southwest of Geneva, Ind., conducted by Job E. Dennis, 
Hagerstown, Ind., and Meredith Hinshaw, pastor in White 
Oak Meeting. Four were converted, five reclaimed and 
believers strengthened in the faith. 


W. Verlan Culver, Fowler, Kan., has been engaged by the 
Temperance Committee of Iowa Yearly Meeting to deliver 
a number of temperance lectures in the yearly meeting. He 
has just finished visiting the meetings of Ackworth Quarter. 
He goes next to Bear Creek Quarter, and then to Scranton 
and Greenville Quarters. 


Sand Creek Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
Sand Creek, Ind., the 18th and roth ult. Friends had the 
acceptable company of Prof. Edwin Morrison, of Earlham 
College, and Prof. Edmund Albertson, Plainfield, Ind., Super- 
intendent of Bible-Schools and Education in Western Yearly 
Meeting. Their labors were much appreciated. 


Revival services closed at Fairview Meeting, near Carthage, 
Mo., the 23d ult. They were conducted by the pastor, Arthur 
J. Haworth, assisted a part of the time by J. A. Brown, a 
local M. E. minister of Greenfield, Mo. One renewal and 
nine conversions are reported, and a deepening of spiritual 
life and interest are manifest among the members. The 
teaching was plain, practical and to the point, and the mes- 
sages were full of love and sympathy. Four have requested 
membership with Friends, and others may follow. The good 
work is still going on. 

Parsonsfield Quarterly Meeting, held at East Parsonsfield, 
Me., First month toth to 12th, inclusive, was attended by 
S. Adelbert Wood. His service in the meetings was both 
helpful and uplifting. A series of special meetings fol- 
lowed the Quarterly Meeting, which were attended with 
blessing to the membership and to others. i 
~ §. Adelbert Wood then visited the other Monthly Meeting 
at North Sandwich, N. H., where twenty-seven years ago he 
had held a series of meetings for two or three weeks, during 


| 


| work. 


| ago. 


which he greatly endeared himself to all. Special meet- 
ings were held—seven sessions in all. Many greatly 
appreciated the privilege of hearing the gospel so simply 
and convincingly presented. 


The meeting at Farmland, Ind., where John §. Kittrell is 
beginning his fourth year in pastoral work, has made great 
progress during the past few weeks. During the quarter sev- 
eral new members have been received. A series of meetings, 
conducted by the pastor, was held in First month and 
resulted in more than twenty-five conversions and renewals. 
The Junior C. E. has taken on new life and interest, there 
being about twenty-five active members who are active in all 
the lines of work in the Society. The C. E. Society is grow- 
ing, becoming more interesting and active than ever before. 
The past year has been one of the best in Sabbath-school 
A superintendent of Cradle Roll work has been 
appointed and nearly forty names have been secured. The 
weekly prayer meetings are very spiritual. A new organ has 
just been purchased. 


The Bible-school in Winthrop Center, Me., has what is 


| probably a wholly unique feature among Bible-schools, and 


that is a brass band. The band is the outgrowth of a Sunday- 
school athletic association, which was organized by the 
superintendent, Elwood A. Bailey, about two and a half years 
Under able leadership, the band has made remarkable 
progress, so that their appearance in public is hailed with 
delight by lovers of music. They play every First-day at the 
opening and close of the Bible-school. ‘This statement will 
serve to correct some erroneous and sensational reports that 
aave gone abroad in the secular press. So far one draw- 
back that has been noted is that the great amount of time 
required for practice has affected the attendance of some 
on the prayer-meetings of the church. On the other hand, it 
is probable that the band has favorably affected the attendance 
at Bible-school. 


One of the most successful series of meetings ever held at 
Fairmount, Ind., closed on the 20th ult, Charles B Eliatt, 
pastor at Muncie, Ind., assisted the pastor, Daisy Barr, and 
she, in return, will assist him in a similar service at Muncie. 
In both the day and the evening meetings, which lasted two 


| and a half weeks, Charles E. Hiatt was especially favored 


and preached with power. Sound doctrine and practical 
every-day teaching characterized every sermon. Many were 
converted or reclaimed and a number were added to the 
church. At 3 P. M. each First-day, C. E. Hiatt addressed a 
meeting for men only at the Friends Meeting-house, and 
Daisy Barr conducted one for women only at the Congrega- 
tional Church. These meetings were especially helpful. An 
all-day fast, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., was observed on the 
22d, in which pastors from other churches took part. This 
meeting was large and much good resulted. Richard 
Haworth, pastor at Wabash, spoke on “Spiritual Gifts.” 
“The Old Peoples’ Hour,” led by Edward Gardner and Louisa 
Rush, was, in a special sense, a season of refreshing and 
tenderness. Forty-six persons, sixty years of age or over,. 
testified in this service to the goodness of the Lord. 

The friends and citizens of Richmond are honoring their 
distinguished citizen, Timothy Nicholson, this week. The 
occasion for the celebration is his eightieth birthday. It 
comes also close upon the resignation of Timothy Nichol- 
son from the State Board of Charities, where he has ren- 
dered noble service. The Board adopted the following 
minute of appreciation: 

“Timothy Nicholson has been a member of the Board of 
State Charities since its organization, in 1889. He has given 
his time and services to the State unreservedly and faith- 
fully. The results are clearly visible in the progress made by 
charitable workers in Indiana. Not only in Indiana has his 
influence been felt, but in the country at large as an 
attendant upon the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction and the National Prison Association. Of the 
former he has been the honored president. Now, that he 
retires from this board, we, as individuals and as a board, 
desire to make a minute of our profound respect for him and 
his services to the unfortunate of our commonwealth. His 
good work will be an incentive to us. We regret deeply 
his retirement. 

“Timothy Nicholson has also for forty-two years been 
a member and chairman of the Committee on Prisons, Jails 
and Charities of the Friends Yearly Meeting. His knowl- 
edge of the subject is therefore extensive. This has enabled 
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him to serve the people intelligently. We think it appro- 
priate to commend his life to all citizens who wish to 
serve the commonwealth.” 


Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting was held at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, the 6th inst. Following the custom 
which is quite common in New York Yearly Meeting, the 
afternoon and evening. of the previous day were devoted to 
conferences, the following was the program: 

Fifth-day. 

1.00 P. M.—Dinner. 

2.00 P. M.—.deeting on Ministry and Oversight, Willard 
O. Trueblood, Clerk. Paper, “Contributions from our Past’ 
(continued), by Wm. Thomas Willis, followed by others. 

4.00 P. M.—Bible School Conference. Address, “Next 
First-day’s Bible School Lesson,’ by Albert G. Shepard, of 
Clinton Corners. Open discussion. 

7.30 P. M—Quarterly Meeting Conference, Alice C. Roys, 
President. Opening exercises. Address, “The Why of the 
Christian Endeavor Movement,” by Anna P. Birdsall, fol- 
lowed by papers, “The Advantages of Christian Endeavor 
in our Branch of the Church,’ by A. F. Swift, for the 
Seniors, and Geo. H. Thompson, for the Juniors. 

Sixth-day. 

10.30 A. M.—Meeting for Worship. 

12.30 P. M.—Dinner. 

2.00 P. M.—Quarterly Meeting for Business, Henry H. 
Swift, Clerk. Reports from Monthly Meetings. Reports 
of Standing Committees. Appointment of Conference 
Officers. Report of Committee to Encourage the Study of 
the History, Literature and Doctrines of Friends. 

3.30 P. M.—Meeting of Missionary Auxiliary, Jennie R. 
Haviland, President. Address by Edna Goodwin, of 
Wichita, Kan. 

7.30 P. M.—tLecture, “The Tragedy of a Pious Grafter,” 
by Dr. Robert E. Pretlow, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is interesting to know what those outside our own 
society think of us, even though their ideas may be a little 
Here is an editorial comment from a Philadelphia 


vague. 1 A 
paper: ‘Quakerism is not showing the same numerical 
growth as some other religious denominations, but its 


influence upon society at large is still extensive. It should 
be a matter of some local interest that during all the 
period of perturbed feeling in Japan and America con- 
cerning the relationship of the two countries, there has 
steadily grown in the former nation an organized peace 
movement, which is directly traceable to the Society of 
Friends. 

“A company of Philadelphia Friends 
themselves into a Foreign Missionary Society, and they 
maintain, as part of their work, a mission in Japan. The 
Quaker representatives have shown themselves singularly 
apt in winning the Japanese confidence and sympathy. 
Naturally, they early began to disseminate the peace prin- 
ciples for which their society is famous, and these have 
made considerable progress among the militant Japanese. 

“A forceful, tactful Quaker, Gilbert Bowles, organized the 
Japan Peace pociety. He enlisted as members many 
Europeans resident in that country and a larger number of 
Japanese, including men high in official life. This organi- 
zation, chiefly through the use of the newspapers, has done 
vigorous work in combating the recent talk of war, and is 
setting before the Japanese people the idea of a general 
society in which all national disagreements will be settled 
by arbitration. 

“The Japan Peace Society is already, to some degree, 
a factor in the thought of the nation, particularly through 
its propaganda among the student class which centers in 
Tokio. ‘That this is so is largely due to the company of 
earnest believers in peace and fraternity who regularly 
assemble quietly and unostentatiously in a Philadelphia meet- 
ing house.” 


The Christian Endeavor Society, of the South Side Friends 
Meeting, Chicago, held its annual banquet and installation of 
officers on Third-day evening, the 14th ult., in the parlors of 
the meeting-house. : 

Both dining-room and tables were prettily decorated in 
white and pale pink, and the whole scene presented a bright 
and festive aspect when, at 7 o’clock, about 30 members found 
their places and were served. 

All remained informally grouped around the tables for the 
ceremonies of the evening, which were opened with several 
moments of impressive silence. The retiring president, James 


have organized 


C. Matchett, closed the period of devotion by calling for the 
final reports of the outgoing committees, each one of which 
gave evidence of earnest effort and true progress. After this 
“look backward” over work accomplished in the various lines, 
the president, himself, spoke very earnestly of his past con- 
nection with the society, and greeted the president-elect most 
fittingly, wishing him God-speed in the work. 

William J. Carson was appointed toastmaster for the even- 
ing, and under his leadership very interesting and appropriate 
responses were given by the officers-elect, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Charles C. Hubbard; vice-president, Harry M. Arm- 
strong; secretary, Lucy H. Jipson; treasurer, Virgil G. 
Trueblood. 

The newly-chosen committees were also given an oppor- 
tunity to tell of their intentions and aims for the coming 
term, and each in turn gave some message of cheer, Estelle 
Simms responding for the Lookout Work, James Matchett 
for the Missionary Work, Elizabeth Wistar Hubbard, for the 
ae meets Work, and Clara Simms for the Social 

OTK. : 

Several short speeches followed, from Union officers, 
former members and older Friends, after which the president- 
elect, Charles C. Hubbard, assumed direction of affairs and 
closed the exercises of the evening with a verse from “Blest 
be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian love,’ in which 
all joined most earnestly. A time of social intercourse 
followed. 


Chicago Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held second 
month Ist, and, although the weather was very cold, the 
sessions were very well attended. Sixth-day evening the 
Sabbath-school conference was held, and it was most encour- 
aging to note the progress of the Sabbath-schools during the 
last quarter. Elbert Russell, head of the Biblical Depart- 
ment of Earlham College, had chosen a very appropriate sub- 
ject for this service, “The Gospel and the Gospels,” as the 
international lessons for the next six months are in the New 
Testament. In the W. F. M. S. meeting on Seventh-day 
morning, Friends were much interested in a talk given by 
Irving Kelsey of their work in Matamoras and Victoria. 
Mexico. Certainly much good has been accomplished through 
these Friends. In the evening Professor Russell gave a 
lecture on “The Present Crisis and Opportunity of Quaker- 
ism.” He began this lecture by quoting “The roots of the 
present lie deep in the past,” and recalled to our minds the 
heroism, bravery and sacrifice of the early pioneer Quakers. 
the separations, the changes. At the end of the nine- 


teenth century there became a reaction toward the essential © 


phases of Quakerism, and not the peculiarities. Formerly 
Quakerism has existed mostly in the rural districts, but now 
the opportunity and crisis lie in the great growth of Friends 
in the cities. And we must take possession of the cities by 
finding new methods of stating the Gospel, by having not a 
dogmatic air about us, but more of a “come-and-see” spirit. 
And we must present a pure, spiritual, good Gospel, so 
that we can teach men where to find a knowledge of the 
peace of God and to teach them that the laws and forces of 
the outward world are controlled by God, the Ruler of it all 
and the universe. 

On First-day morning Professor Russell preached an excel- 
lent sermon on the text, “And when we pray, say, Abba 
Father.” First-day evening Professor Russell gave as his 
closing lecture, “The Leadership of Jesus in the Twentieth 
Century.” He opened his remarks by giving the qualifications 
which made Christ the Leader in His day, namely, strength, 
efficiency and expert knowledge. He then pointed out how 
these essential qualities of leadership are also demanded in 
the leader of the present day, and the knowledge of which is 
causing the best intellects of the ‘‘wentieth century to say, 
“Back to Christ.” 


DIED. 


AVERILL.—First month 3, 1908, Martha E. Averill, daughter 
of W. W. and Martha Clayton, in her eighty-sixth year. 
The deceased was the mother of six children, and a mem- 
ber of Spring Grove Monthly Meeting, one of the oldest 
monthly meetings in the State of Kansas. 

CrarK.—At the home of his daughter, Eliza C. Wright, 
at Granville, Ohio, First month 12th, 1908, Calvin Clark, 
in his eighty-eighth year. 
Clark, were sent by Indiana Yearly Meeting to Helena, 
Ark., to care for the children of freedmen, who were left 
destitute at that time, and for many years they labored 
faithfully for these people. 


In 1864 he, with his wife, Alida — 
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FIRST QUARTER. 

LESSON VIII. SECOND MONTH 23, 1908. 
JESUS AT THE POOL OF 
BETHESDA. 

JOHN 5: 1-18. 


GOLDEN TextT.—Himself took our infirmi- 
ties and bore our sicknesses. Matt. 8:17. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Jesus at the pool of Beth- 
esda. John 5:1-18. 

Third-day. Christ’s divine authority. 
John 5: 16-27. 


peourthsday, « John’s testimony. John 5: 


Fifth-day. 
John 5: 36-47 


Sixth-day. Fountain for cl ing. 3 
ea y. eansing. Zech 


Testimony of the Scriptures. 


Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Prayer. Psa. 142: 3-7. 
Christ’s power. Rom, 9: 4-8. 


Time—A. D. 28, about two or three 
months after the time of the last lesson. 

Place—The pool of Bethesda at 
Jerusalem. Place in the ministry of 
Christ—early in the second year. 

Rulers.—Same as in last lesson. 

Persons.—John the Baptist, probably 
cast into prison about this time. 

So far the evangelist has given an 
account of the great message to the 
world in Chapter I, and then how “it 
was received by individuals.” (1) 
Nathaniel, the guileless Israelite; (2) 
Nicodemus, the ecclesiastic; (3) the 
immoral Samaritan woman; (4) the 
royal official, weak in faith. From 
this point on the narrator gives instan- 
ces how the message of Jesus was re- 
ceived by the Jews with hostility— 
a hostility which increased as Jesus 
made clearer and clearer the character 
of His work and of the kingdom He 
came to set up. It should be noticed 
that John introduces miracles or 
“signs,” as he calls them (see R. V.), 
but seldom—there are only eight in the 
whole gospel—and each one is made 
the basis of spiritual teaching. It is 
evidently for this purpose that he cites 
them—to illustrate and explain spiri- 
tual truth by the analogy of physical 


incidents. 

‘I. “After these things.” R. V. “A 
feast.” It is not certain what feast is 
meant, though some think it was the 
feast of Purim, which was celebrated 
in honor of the deliverance of the Jews 
through the intervention of Esther. 

2. “By the sheep gate.” R. V. Com- 
Dare Neh. 3:1;'323 12: 30.:. “A. pool”? 
Where it was is not quite certain, but 
good authorities identify it with an in- 
termittent spring southeast of the 
Temple site. “Bethesda.” House of 
Mercy. “Porches.” Covered colonnades 
leading to or surrounding the pool. 

3. “Lay a multitude of them that 
were sick, blind, halt, withered.’ The 
R. V. omits the rest of this verse and 
the whole of verse 4, as the words do 
not occur in the best manuscripts. It is 
supposed the omitted words were orig- 
inally written on the margin and gave 
a popular explanation of the intermit- 
tent waters. It was a fact that there 
was an ebullition of the waters, as may 
still be witnessed in the pool already 
mentioned, but the movement was 
caused by natural phenomena now un- 
derstood, but then supposed to be the 
result of supernatural agency. Intermit- 
tent springs are not uncommon. 


5. It is not related how long he had 
been waiting at the spring. 

6. “Wouldest thou be made whole?” 
R. V. Why was such a question asked 
when an answer was so _ obvious? 
What was the man there for but to be 
healed, if possible? Probably to rouse 
the man from a despondent state and 
make him hope for help. Christ almost 
always in His healing required some 
act of the will on the part of the one to 
be healed, a desire expressed in some 
way; there must be some hope, some 
expectation. 


7. This is a graphic description of the 
haste needed, which the sick man had 
not the strength to make. There is a 
note of despondency in his reply. “I 
have no man.” It is the friendless who 
appeal with great force to Him who is 
the friend of all. 

8, 9. “Arise, take up thy bed (pallet) 
and walk.” R. V. Note the threefold 
nature, and the progressive character of 
the command, showing the complete 
cure. Compare Mark 2:9. Note, also, 
that Christ’s healing was spontaneous. 
All the miracles recorded in John, with 
the possible exception of the Noble- 
man’s Son, are spontaneous on the part 
of Christ. “Now it was the Sabbath on 
that day.” R. V. Some think that 
Christ purposely chose the Sabbath day 
to work the cure, in order to give occa- 
sion for the discourse and _ teaching 
which follow. It seems more likely 
that John chose this miracle so the 
teaching might be recorded. 

10. The question of the Jews was 
most natural. Even now, if a man was 
seen carrying a mattress on his back 


‘along the street of one of our cities on 


a Sunday morning it would occasion 
great comment, at least. Added to this, 
the rules concerning the Sabbath were 
most rigorous; here it was that the 
formalist was most in evidence. The 
old requirements intended to make the 
Sabbath a day of rest had been tortured 
into an intolerable system of bondage. 
In no one thing did the teaching of 
Christ come in greater conflict with that 
of the scribes than in this matter of the 
Sabbath laws and observances. 


11. The man naturally defended his 
action by referring to the one who had 
commanded him to do this thing. The 
reply in the original is very strong— 
“He that made me whole, that very man 
said unto me.” ‘The tone is almost, if 
not quite, defiant. 


12, 13. Note how the inquiries were 
more anxious to find out concerning the 
so-called Sabbath-breaker than to ask 
the man how he was healed, or to con- 
gratulate him on the cure. 

14. “After these things.” R. V. In- 
definite, but probably within a day or 
two, possibly the same day. The words 
of Christ seem to indicate that the 
man’s disease had been the result of 
sin. The words might be translated, 
“continue no longer in sin.” It was a 
crisis in his life, and from this time he 
should lead a different life. “Lest a 
worse thing befall thee.” R. V. The 
thirty-eight years of illness was not the 
worst thing that could befall him. A 
life of sin would be worse than illness. 

15. Doubtless the man thought that 
if the Jews knew who it was that 
healed him they would be satisfied. 

16. This is the first recorded open 
hostility to Christ. 


To the woman who bakes, 
Royal is the greatest: of 
time and labor savers. 
Makes home baking easy, 
a pleasure and a profit. 


Baking Powder 


The only Baking Powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


With minimum trouble and cost bis- 
cuit, cake and pastry are made fresh, 
clean and greatly superior to the ready- 
made, dry, found-in-the-shop variety. 


AN EXTRAVAGANCE. 


No emotion is more exhausting for a 
woman than fear. Let a farmer’s wife 
be thoroughly frightened by an _ evil- 
faced tramp at her back door, and she 
will be good for nothing the rest of the 
day. Five minutes’ struggle with a 
blazing chimney leaves the woman of 
the house more tired than a day of 
steady work. When a child falls and 
screams the mother is likely to be the 
chief sufferer. Her baby may be un- 
hurt; but if she has had a fright her 
nerves will bear the marks of it for a 
week. 


A wise doctor has recently called at- 
tention to the fact that worry is nothing 
but a diluted, dribbling fear, long 
drawn out, and that its effects on the 
person are of the same kind as those of 
fear. This is what makes worry such 
an expensive habit. It, is extravagant 
with the possessions which money can- 
not buy—vigor, endurance, efficiency. 
All these are drawn upon by the appre- 
hensive spirit. 


Moreover, if worry once gets the 
upper hand, it grows apace. The 
woman who worries on Monday be- 
cause her boy has a cold will worry on 
Thursday because he has a bad one, and 
on Saturday because he may have one. 
In due time the mother gets sick, if the 
boy does not, and thus justifies her own 
distorted view. 


The world is full of trials and losses 
and temptations which we believe to 
have been put here by a divine plan, 
for the working out of a divine pur- 
pose beyond our ken. But it is not 
irreverent to say that worry is a human 
importation into the scheme of things. 
With the habit of yielding to it once 
established, a woman can be wretched 
in the most fortunate circumstances. 
With the philosophy which stands 
above worry and disdains it one may 
be happy in spite of fate. 
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(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D, Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 23, 1908. 


THE FOREIGN-MISSION WORK 
OF OUR DENOMINATION: 
A PSURV EY. 
Rom. 10: 8-15. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEPK. 
Second-day. Saints are missionaries. I 
Pet. 2: 5-9. 
Third-day. Light-bearers. 
Fourth-day. 
26-29. 


Phil. 2: 14-16. 
Life for life. Luke 14: 


Vifth-day. All to Christ. 
Sixth-day. Holy boldness. 


Seventh-day. 
29 5 2,3; 14,16. 


Luke 5: 1-11. 
Psa. 46: 1-11. 
The money side. 1 Chron. 


The labor of our Missionary Board 
brought to us as one of its results a few 
months ago a sheet of statistics which 
are full of interest to us as members of 
a Society, whose current missionary 
activities had their beginnings entirely 
within the memory of some of us who 
are not at all ready to call ourselves 
old, whatever the younger generation 
may think of us. I remember well the 
farewell of Micajah M. Binford as he 
left us—a class of small boys at Wal- 
nut Ridge, Indiana—to go to the then 
newly-established work in Mexico, with 
which the name of the Purdys is insep- 
arably connected. This is the oldest 
mission work recorded on the sheet 
mentioned above, and now the tables 
are turned, and two of my school-chil- 
dren, George C. Levering and his wife, 
are among the missionaries to our sister 
republic. 

No other stable work was begun for 
ten years, when Iowa Friends opened 
their great work in Jamaica. Japan was 
next entered in 1885, Alaska in 1886, 
and Palestine in 1888. China was 
chosen for its principal field by Ohio 
Friends in 1890, sending missionaries 
also to India in 1896. Then followed 
the beginning of work in Cuba in 1900, 
and in Africa in 1902. In most of these 
countries more than one yearly meeting 
or other organization is at work, the 
total number of stations reported being 
31, with 73 outstations, or more than 
100 places where the Gospel is regularly 
preached. To accomplish this work 
there were last year 91 missionaries 
and 242 native helpers. There were 
seven physicians, also, ministering to 
the bodies, as well as to the souls of 
those needy ones among our Father’s 
children. Nearly $7,000 was raised for 
the various lines of work by the natives 
themselves, while more than ten times 
that amount was contributed at home; 
but what are these among so many? 

When we look at the population of 
the field, while we remember that other 
churches are at work, and that the im- 
possible is not expected of our forces, 
we are driven to wonder at the inad- 
equacy of the number of laborers in this 
so great harvest. Kake Island, Alaska, 
is most fully provided for, where there 
are two workers for a population of 
300, while the Friends Africa Industrial 
Mission has eight workers among I,000,- 
000 people, and other millions lying 
around them only waiting for the field 
to be extended to reach them. Surely 
we must place our resources in the 


hands of our Lord to be blessed before 
given forth, or we must be overcome 
with the sense of our weakness. But 
He says, “I have overcome.” Being 
overcome is no part of the Christian’s 
program, as He lays it down for us. 
But the victory is not to be granted 
while we withhold our prayers and 
labors and our giving. 

Hardly one of us but knows person- 
ally one or more of these self-sacrific- 
ing, but enlarging and_ triumphant, 
seed-sowers in these far-away places. 
Do we realize their isolation from so 
many of the things we prize, and that, 
while they do doubtless all feel that 
they are in just the best place for them, 
they yet need our sympathy and prayers 
and support? Perhaps the very latest 
effort among Friends is the establish- 
ment of a medical mission at Rio 
Grande, Porto Rico, by Philadelphia 
Friends. Members of North Carolina 
and Baltimore Yearly Meetings are as- 
sociated with them in this work, and 
we may learn to add one more to the 
list of those activities that seem nearer 
to us than the work of other denomina- 
tions, because it is a part of our work 
as Friends. Let us make one good fruit 
of denominationalism the hearty sup- 
port and loyal co-operation we can 
give to all whom the Father has placed 
within this fold, not forgetting others, 
but praying especially for the brethren. 


NOTICE. 


The Girls’ Aid Committee of North 
Carolina wishes to inform Friends that 
there are still some 300 of the “Life 
and Travels of Addison Coffin” unsold, 
We are selling the book for $1. This 
money will go toward liquidating the 
debt on New Garden Hall. Addison 
Coffin wrote the book to help us build 
this house. M. M. Hosss. 


James W. Drape & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are distributing a calendar for 1908 
which gives a picture of Skibo Castle, 
Scotland, the Highland home of 
Andrew Carnegie. A short history of 
Skibo Castle is also a feature of the 
calendar. James W. Drape & Co. will 
be glad to send the calendar, free, to 
any address upon request. 


Since Governor Hughes, New York, 
is a prospective candidate for the presi- 
dency, his views on National issues are 
of special interest. In a recent speech 
he outlined his political creed, from 
which we epitomize the following: 

Sweeping condemnations of uncer- 
tain meaning do not aid, but rather em- 
barrass the prosecution of the guilty. 

Combinations and practices in  un- 
reasonable restraint of trade, and which 
menace the freedom of interstate com- 
merce, should be condemned in precise 
terms. 

Provisions may well be made _ for 
joint agreement under proper circum- 
stances, as to railroad rates, which 
should be subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In my judgment the most effective 
course is explicit definition of what is 
wrong, and a definite punishment of the 
guilty. 

Laws in general which are definite 
and supported by public sentiment are 


to a very large extent self-executing. 
They are generally obeyed. 

I am not in favor of punishment in 
the shape of fines upon corporations, 
except for minor offenses. ‘The burden 
of fines imposed on such corporations 
is either transferred to the public or is 
borne by stockholders, the innocent as 
well as the guilty. 


A hard-headed old Pittsburgh manu- 
facturer who made his fortune, as he — 


expresses it, “with his coat off,” was 


induced by his daughters to accompany — 
them to a Wagner concert, the first he 


had ever attended. ‘The next day he 
happened to meet an acquaintance who 


had seen him the night before, who — 


asked: 

“I suppose you enjoyed the concert 
last night, Mr. Brown?” 

“Yes; it took me back to the days 
of my youth,” the old man said with a 
reminiscent sigh. 

“Ah, summer days in the country, 
girl in a lawn dress, birds singing, and 
all that?” 

“No, the days when I worked in a 
boiler shop in Scranton.”—Success Mag- 
azine. 


Be strong! 
We Ly not here to play, to dream, to 
drift ; 
We have hard work to do, and loads 
to lift; ; 
Shun not the struggle—face it, tis God’s 
gift. . 


So I will trudge with heart elate, 
And feet with courage shod, 

For that which men call chance and fate 
Is the handiwork of God. 


—Alice Cary. 


WISE CLERK 


QUITS SANDWICHES AND COFFEE FOR 
LUNCH. 


The noon-day lunch for the Depart- 


ment clerks at Washington is often a 


most serious question. 


“For fifteen years,” q 
these clerks, “I have been working in 


one of the Government Departments. 


About two years ago I found myself 
every afternoon with a very tired feel- 
ing in my head, trying to get the day’s 
work off my desk. 


“IT had heard of Grape-Nuts as a 


food for brain and nerve centers, so I 
began to eat it instead of my usual 


heavy breakfast, then for my lunch in- 


stead of sandwiches and coffee. 


“In a very short time the tired feel- 
ing in the head left me, and ever since 
then the afternoon’s work has been 
done with as much ease and pleasure 
as the morning’s work. 


“Grape-Nuts for two meals a day has 
worked, in my case, just as advertised, 
producing that reserve force and sup- 
ply of energy that does not permit one 
to tire easily—so essential to the suc 
cessful prosecution of one’s life work,’ 
“There’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the “Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. ; 


writes one of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
has among its advertisers sev- 
eral firms that have been using 
the columns of the paper for 
from five to thirteen years. 
‘There are few such advertis- 
ing opportunities as are pre- 
sented by THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND. We can give some 
very interesting facts to any- 
one who-would like to reach 
the 5000 families of Friends 
into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. The cost of 
aone inch space for 3 months 
tseg12.74;- for 6 months 
$21.84; for one year $36.40. 


THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 


1010 Arch St., Phila. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
| ‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
| found useful for almost everyene who wishes to adver: 
) ‘tise. The cost is 5c. per line each insertion, No adver: 
| tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order 


—— 


} FRIENDS desiring a change of location should 
| write to C. C. Mendenhall, of Homestead, Chase 
| Co., Kansas, for good cheap lands, $25 to $35 per 
| acre, in a Friends’ community. 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
) should investigate the advantages offered by 
) Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
| of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
) Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
| pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
) California. 


An English tourist, traveling in the 
north of Scotland, far away from any- 
| where, exclaimed to one of the natives, 

“Why, what do you do when any of you 
} are ill? You can never get a doctor.” 
“Nae, sir,” replied Sandy. “We've jist 
to dee a naitural death.”—E-x. 


AS THEY SING IT. 
O-oh, say, can you see by the dawn 
zurly light 
What so prow dleewe hail dat the la- 
la-la gleaming? 
Who sbraw stri psan bri stah sroo the 
perilous night 
O’er the la-la-la-la were so gal-lan- 
tlee strea-ming. 

And the rahket’s red (silence, save for 
a few tenors) bur-stingin air 
La-la through the nigh t-that our fla 

gwah still there. 


Oh, say, does tha-at stah-spang-le ba-a 
ner-er-ye-et wa-ay 
O’er the la-an of the freeeeee, and the 
ho-oh mof thuh bray? 
On that shore la-la-la; lala-la-la-la-la 
La-la-do dull-die-day, doodle-day-dee- 
die-doo-dull ? 
Lala-la-la-la-la! lala-la-la-la-la ? 
La-la-la (etc. for three lines; then all 
together) 
Tizz thuh_ stah-bang-le-spanner, oh, 
law-aw may-ay-yit-it wa-ay 
Oh the la-ndoff the freeeeee, an’ the 
ho-oh moff thu bray. 
—Life. 


She was a dear old lady, a bit behind 
the times, and was reading the advertise- 
ments in a newspaper. “Father,” she 
asked her husband, “what is these neg- 
ligée shirts they talk about?” “Don’t 
know what they be? Well you are a 
back number. Negligée shirts ain’t so 
choky as a b’iled shirt—I mean a reg’lar 
hard-b’iled shirt. A negligée shirt is 
something you might call a soft-b‘iled 
shirt."—Woman’s Home Companion. 


“Tommy,” said the hostess, “you 
appear to be in deep thought.” 
“Yes’m,” replied Tommy, “ma told me 
somethin’ to say if you should ask me 
to have some cake or anything, an’ [ 
bin here so long now I forgit what it 
was.’—Philadelphia Press. 


No impulse is too splendid for the 
simplest task; no task is too simple for 
the most splendid ~impulse.—FPhillips 
Brooks. 


i 


Enough choice seeds and bulbs to plant ‘ 
complete flower-garden —allata give-away price 
to induce trial orders, and show the quality of our stock, 
20 Packets Seed 
1pkt. Alyssum, Little Gem 
“* Mary Semple Asters, 4 cols. 
** Carnation, Marguerite 
** Forget-Me-Not, Victoria 
‘* Hibiscus, Crimson Eye 
“* Poppy, American Flag 
** Phlox, Drummondii 
‘* Pansies, 10 colors mixed 
* Nicotiana Sanderae, New “* Roses, New Climbing 
“* Heliotrope, Mixed “* Lovely Butterfly Flower 
15 Summer Flowering Bulbs 
1 Spotted Calla; 1 Summer Flowering Hyacinth; 1 Double 
fg Pearl Tuberose; 3 Butterfly Gladiolus; 2 Hybrid Gladiolus; 
2 Montbretias; 1 Cinnamon Vine; 2 Hardy Wind Flowers; 
2 New Pedigree Cannas. Check worth 25 cents on 
your first $1 order, also our 136-page new Illustrated ‘‘ Floral 
Guide."’ All the above for only 25c. Order to-day. 
~ The Conard & Jones Co., Bex 28 A, West Grove, Pa. 
Growers of the Best Roses in America. 


1 pkt. Giant Verbena, Mixed 

“* Washington Weeping Palm 
** Umbrella Plant 

‘* Double Chinese Pink 

“* California Sweet Pea 

‘* Bouquet Chrysanthemum 
“* Japan Morning Glory 

“* Petunia Hybrid 


Make yourplantingasuccess ™ 
by sowing good seed. Our flower 
and vegetable seeds are guaranteed 
fresh and pure, and are sold at rea- 
sonable prices. Wesupply farmers 


new potato, *Big 

ason on our own 

bushels per acre, 
invaluable guide 
ee. 


J. J.H, GREGORY & SON, Mars cenean, Mass. 


If you have anything to adver- 
Want 


Column of The American Friend. 


tise, use the Subscribers’ 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WE HAVE 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings removal Coviticates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


° é 99 i : ; : 
66 Our Youths Friend is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
The “Friends Bible School Teacher” ‘** & Pege quarterly, prepared especially 
TT a eee Etec eet erecta en me “Capt eto attend 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


Friends’ Bible Schools, It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 
ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 
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OUR POLICY 


Our policy is to forget the quoted 
price when a job enters our shop 
for execution—we do everything 
as well as we can in spite of the 
price. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


A. C. LEEDS, Prest. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y-Treas, 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 


ay FARM MORTGAGES| 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 
[ELLSWORTH AND JONES|| 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. a 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Underwear made from customers’ patterns 
and material. 

Hand Quilting; Down Quilts recovered; Wool 
and Cotton Comfortables in stock, or made to 
order, Rag Carpet and Aprons. 


BLANKETS 
at a SAVING 


They’re seconds because of a small 
speck here and there—the weave is per- 
fect. With a sharp cold ‘‘spell’? coming 
about twice a week, as seems to be the 
program this season, one wants to have 
plenty of Blankets. If you see these to- 
day, you’ll buy them—the values are so 
exceptional : 


WHITE BLANKETS—wool, with a 
slight mixture of cotton; size 70 x 82 
inches— 


$4.00 Blankets—$3,00 a pair 

$9.00 Blankets—$3.65 a pair 
Size 72284 inches— 

$5.50 Blankets—$4.00 a pair 

$7.00 Blankets—$5,40 a pair 


NATURAL GRAY BLANKETS 


$3.00 Blankets, 68 x 80 inches—$2,40 
$4.00 Blankets, 70 x 82 Inches—$3,00 


ALL-WOOL PLAID BLANKETS—in 
handsome color-combinations with illu- 
minated borders. 


$7.00 Blankets—$5.40 a pair 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock 5 


- 5 r : r 4 . 3,831,063.94 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer’ 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN : 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


“JJUREBUTS STORY ofthe BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For Its Freshness and Acquracy 
BY ALL For its Simplicity of Language 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 
Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
yaluable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
: directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary: 
p —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr. Marion. — 
yf Lawrence, Gen. Secy. Internatronal S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 


< The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price, 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1066 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book, No experience 
necessa 


. Write for our liberal terms. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 4 ’ . 5 ; 
WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of Tepu- 


tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


D hiladelphia. 


ELLWOOD HeEaAcock |} 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS | 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotnH TELerPHones 
Day or NIGHT 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones {Zell Watt Race 70-09 


Cure Hoarseness and Sore: 
Throat. A simple remedy. 
Free from opiates, In boxes only. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY; 


Coe es, 
merican friend 
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Yur AMERICAN FRIEND is published weekly by the 
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1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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Events and Cammnents. 


The movement for the formation of 
local option clubs in Pennsylvania is 
going forward at a rapid rate. In Del- 
aware, Berks, Beaver, Washington and 
Lawrence Counties the movement has 
already assumed large proportions. 


Nothing illustrates the progress 
which has been made in the develop- 
ment of the automobile better than the 
race from New York to Paris, which is 
now going on. Four nations have en- 
tered the contest. France is repre- 
sented with three machines: Germany, 
one; Italy, one, and America, one. They 
expect to make their way north through 
Alaska, then over the frozen lengths of 
Siberia, and finally across Europe to 
Paris. They started from New York 
City at noon the 12th inst. 


The signs are favorable for greater 
activity in the business world it: the 
near future. The port of Philadelphia 
reports an increase of 50 per cent. of 
trade during First month over that of 
the corresponding month a year ago. 
Several of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns are getting new orders, and sey- 
eral that were suspended are resuming 
work. New York City has advertised 
$50,000,000 worth of 4% per cent. 
bonds, and investors bidding for them 
have exceeded the amount of the pro- 
posed bond issue six times over, and the 
bids have all been from 3 to 4% per 
cent. above par. 


The Christian Work and Evangelist 
has made an investigation of the condi- 
tion of, homeless men in New York 
City, and their report is doubtless a 
fair picture of the situation in other 
cities. The following is an extensive 
extract which contains some very useful 
information: 

“Our inquiries have convinced us 
that there is not need in New York 
for the churches to open their doors, 
however; for every homeless man in 
the city, according to the municipal 
authorities, the Charity Organization 
Society and the Salvation Army, is 
able to obtain a night’s lodging and a 
meal. The Salvation Army has just 


opened a new lodging house on Nine- 
teenth Street, to which any man can 
go and earn a meal and a lodging by 
sorting paper or working in the wood 
yard. A man who is in need of sleep 
or a meal is allowed his sleep or meal 
before he is asked to work, and the 
work itself is so light that any man can 
do it. The record of the Municipal 
Lodging House indicates that the 
amount of distress in the city is de- 
creasing. In December nearly 3,000 men 
applied there who did not get beds— 
that is, about I00 men a night on an 
average. All of these men were sent 
to the waiting room maintained by the 
Charity Organization Society on the 
dock, where they were sheltered from 
the cold. During January the average 
number which could not be accommo- 
dated at the Municipal Lodging House 
was less than 50, and in February, thus 
far, the number has been even less. 
Many men showed by their actions that 
they preferred to go to the waiting 
room rather than stay at the lodging 
house. They would stay about in the 
neighborhood of the lodging house until 
men were sent from there to the wait- 
ing room, and only then would they 
apply for shelter. They did not want 
the bath and physical examination and 
the chance of being vaccinated in case 
there was need, which is insisted on at 
the lodging house. The agents of the 
Charity Organization are ready to in- 
terview any applicant at the Municipal 
Lodging House who has been in the 
city less than six months in order that 
the society may give the man the as- 
sistance he needs. Of 241t such men 
only 48 consented .to be interviewed. 
Out of 30 of these men, only one was 


given transportation and sent to his 
home. The relatives or friends of three 
others paid for their transportation 


home. three refused to go, seven gave 
fictitious references, I2 were reported 
unfavorably by their references, two 
were sent to the almshouse, and two to 
the insane asylum. The problem of the 
homeless is being watched by the char- 
ity commissioners, whose business it is 
to inform the public when the need ex- 
ceeds the accommodation. The Charity 
Organization believes that it is better 
that there should be some hardship, no 
real suffering—but some hardship, in 
order that men may not flock here.” 


NOTICES. 


First-day evening, Second month 23, 
1908, at 7 o’clock, in the Old Guard 
Post Hall, on South Jefferson Street, 
Dayton, Ohio, Oliver M. Frazier, Spice- 
land Quarter, Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
will meet Dayton Friends for a meeting 
for worship. The meetings will be 
under the auspices of the Extension 
Board of the Five Years Meeting and 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The ser- 
vices will be every two weeks. 
public is welcome. 

Ritty Husparp, 


Richmond, Ind. 


The Ministerial Association of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting have given the pro- 
gram of their next session into the 
hands of the American Friends Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

That Board, therefore, requests the 
ministers and missionary workers and 


The 


other interested Friends of Western and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings to meet in 
missionary conference, Indianapolis 
Friends Church, corner Thirteenth and 
Alabama Street, at 1o A. M., Third-day, 
Third month 3d, for an all-day session, 


_ to consider the “Forward Movement in 


Foreign Mission Work.” Friends of 
other yearly meetings will be cordially 
welcome. 


On behalf of Board, 
Cuas. E. Trsperts, 
Secretary. 


University Extension Lectures. 
Association Hall, Philadelphia. 
The History of Tiberty. 

BY JOHN COWPER POWYS, 
of Oxford University. Third-day 
evenings, at 8 o'clock. 


Second month 25th: The Roman Re- 
public. Third month 3d: The Floren- 
tine Republic. Third month toth: The 
American Republic. Third month 17th: 
The French Republic. Third month 
24th: The Republic of the Future. 

Course admission, $1.50; Course re- 
served seat, $2; Single reserved seat, 
50 cents. 


WALTER DAMROSCH. 


Two Lecture-Recitals. Second-day - 
afternoons, at 4 o'clock. 

Second month 24th. Tschaikowsky 
(Illustrations from his opera, “Eugen 
Onegin”), 

Third month 23d. Domestic Life 
(Illustrations from Richard Strauss’ 
“Sinfonia Domestica,”’ Schubert’s Over- 
ture to “The Domestic War,” Haydn’s 


Duet from “The Seasons,” and Wag- 
ner’s Siegfried Idyl). 

Reserved seat for each Recital, 75 
cents. Admission, 50 cents. Seats now 


on sale at Y. M. C.'A., ror South Fif- 
teenth Street. Send for illustrated de- 
scriptive booklet. 


COFFEE DRINKING. 
A DOCTOR SAYS IT WEAKENS THE HEART. 


“In my opinion,” says a well-known 
German physician, “no one can truth- 
fully say that coffee agrees with him, as 
it has long since been proven that 
caffeine, contained in coffee, is an in- 


jurious, poisonous’ substance which 
weakens and degenerates the heart 
muscles. 


“For this reason the regular use of 
coffee, soon or late, causes a condition 
of undernourishment, which leads to 
various kinds of organic disease. 

“Convinced of this fact, I have often 
sought for some healthful beverage fo 
use instead of coffee. At last I found 
the thing desired in Postum. Having 
had occasion to forbid people using 
coffee, whose hearts were affected, I 
have recommended Postum as a bey- 
erage, since it is free from all injurious 
or exciting substances. I know this 
from results in my own family, and 
among patients. 

“Hundreds of persons who now use 
Postum in place of coffee are greatly 
benefited thereby.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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WHERE SHALL OUR YOUNG MAN PUT HIS 
LIFE? 


The following letter was not written for publica- 
tion, but it raises questions of such vital interest that 
it deserves more than a private answer: 


“T am a bit discouraged to-day, and I want to tell my 
troubles to somebody. 

“I have in mind two of the most capable men in the Society 
of Friends in America. I have heard abundant testimony from 
those very closely associated with them as to the humility and 
holiness of their ‘daily walk.’ Indeed, they have always been 


mentioned to me as peculiarly consistent in their living exem- | 


plification of the Christian virtues. 


“These two men have both received calls to responsible | p 
| means not ease and comfort and a rosy path; it 


positions in our Society during the past year. In each case 


the call has been the signal for an attack upon them with | 
Both have entered upon their | 


reference to their ‘soundness.’ 
new duties with all kinds of stories in the air about their be- 
liefs and disbeliefs. I suppose it would be putting it mildly 
to say that their work, in its very beginning, has thus been 
greatly hampered. 

“During all the years of my preparation, it has been my 
ambition to do my life service as a member of and a worker 
in the Society of Friends. It is still almost unbearable for 
me to think of doing otherwise. Yet I confess that of late 
I have been compelled to think seriously of doing so. I have 
also heard other young people (Friends) speak of having the 
same thought forced upon them. 

“Does it seem to thee that the recent treatment of some 
of our most capable men would make the outlook for work 
in our Society appear inviting to one who desires to invest his 
life for the Master in a place where it may bring the greatest 
returns?” 

My own feeling is that there has never been a 
period in the history of the Society of Friends (with 
the single exception of the first epoch of Quakerism 
—from 1652 to 1690) when there has been such an 
opportunity for a young Friend who is prepared to 
serve the Church as at the present time. There can 
be no question that it is a time of crisis, a turning in 
our life, an epoch which is to settle our future. 
Periods of habit and custom, when things are done 
more or less mechanically and subconsciously, as 
they were done when I was a boy, are easy times. In 
my youth the momentum of the past carried the 
Society on, and the only seriously important 
events were those occasioned by the digging of a new 
grave in the steadily growing burial-ground. If the 
young man was drawn in and became “‘a concerned 
Friend” his course was clearly marked out. It was 


a safe career, but not a very exciting one! 


He was | can Friends is absolutely sound at heart. 


expected to follow a well-beaten path and he was not 
called to the pioneer work of blazing a trail for men 
through hidden dangers and unseen perils. 


To-day all is changed. Men are thinking for 
themselves and acting for themselves. They are ask- 
ing what is true, what is real, what is right; not 
what did grandfather think and do. The person 
who is capable of serving his generation to-day and 
of voicing what is true and real and right will of 
necessity disturb those who have not felt the power- 
ful tides of present-day life and thought. To be a 
man with vision and leadership in such a time 


means pain and struggle, tragedy and sorrow, mis- 
understanding and abuse. It always has been so; it 
always will be so. It is not confined to “our Society” 
—it is a condition common to humanity. All spir- 
itual roads follow the tracks of Him who went 
through Gethsemane and over Golgotha. There can 
be no genuine leadership, except by travail and saec- 
rifice. 

But think of the chance! Consider the oppor- 
tunity! A great spiritual body can be made out 
of this Society of ours. If we can get a band of 
young men with vision, consecrated leaders who see 
the road our Zion ought to travel, and who are ready 
to be baptized with any baptism if they can thereby 
advance the cause, there is almost no limit to what 
can be done. We have the best educational institu- 
tions in our several localities. We lave strong meet- 
ings in many of the great centers of population. We 
form the main spiritual force in great stretches of 
rural country. We now reach in an unbroken belt 
across the continent. We have learned at last to 
appreciate the value of gifts and talents in those of 
youthful years. But those who do not say “shibbo- 
leth”’ are attacked and persecuted, and our young 
Friend asks, will this condition not drive away from 
us our best and most capable young leaders ? 


My answer is, it ought not to drive them away. 
Let them read again the words of our most heroic 
apostle: “TI shall tarry at Ephesus, for a great door 
is opened unto me and there are many adversaries!’ 
My own confidence is that the great body of Ameri- 
They 
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respect a man who is honest in his convictions, who is 
utterly sincere and who goes straight ahead. There 
will be adversaries, and he may have a taste of piti- 
less diagnosis from the scalpels of heresy-hunters, 
but he need have no fear if he is sound of heart and 
purpose, if he has the real article and if he is con- 
cerned solely with the truth and the light. The stars 
in their courses are against ancient and modern 
Siseras, and there are immutable laws of God which 
favor the true man when he flings himself into divine 
tasks and callings. My word is that we stay by our 
people and serve this flock, and, if need be, die for it. 


LOVE ABIDETH. 


A casual survey of our current literature may 
easily lead into a feeling of skepticism concerning 
the constancy of human affection. Our dailies are 
filled with divorce proceedings, and gossip is never 
stilled for want of material. It is not at all difficult 
to conclude that man is fickle, and human affection 
inconsistant and changeable. But this is a super- 
ficial view, based largely on glaring exceptions, made 
all too common through the force of suggestion. A 
closer analysis will soon discover that the great 
majority of people from all classes of society are 
willing to stake their welfare on the hope at least 
that their affections will abide. And it would be 
useless to tell a mother that her love for her child 
was less enduring than life itself. It is quite obvi- 
ous that our individual and personal experience 
varies, but every one who has known what true love 
is, has caught at least one ray of eternity. And in 
the light of love as it is stealing over the human race, 
and manifesting itself, in growing national amity, in 
safer conditions of life and in sweeter domestic 
relations, we hope to point to the fact of love as one 
of the things which abide. 

A circumstance from the laboratory may help us 
see the truth. In the back part of a cat’s jaw is a 
small rudimentary tooth. Evidently, the cat family 
long ago found it could get along better without using 
all its teeth, so the useless member gradually disap- 
peared until a germ only remains. On the contrary, 
four long teeth in front were needed for catching 
and holding prey, and these increased in size. Now 
a similar process is going on in our intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral life. In many ways and for 
many ages God has been pruning the useless 
branches from His vines and purging the useful 
ones that they may bring forth more fruit. 

«Primitive man was a coward. He skulked in 
caves or dark recesses in the forest for protection. 


He had not learned to use tools that would enable 
him to cope successfully with the stronger and‘swifter 
animals. Then, too, storms and winds were a terror 
to him. In fact, fear was his dominant passion. 
Conditions had improved at the dawn of history, but 
every nation of antiquity ruled its subjects by fear. 
Even yet armies and navies are the source of 
national power, and laws are enforced with penalties. 
Nevertheless, a change is coming. Man is now 
master in the brute world, and can cope quite suc- 
cessfully with the destructive forces of nature. 
Society is becoming more settled, and fear is giving 
place to another motive—a motive which will abide. 
He must be blind, indeed, who cannot see that in 
spite of the mutability of man love is gradually 
becoming a more powerful factor in’ society, and 
that it “is the victory that overcomes the world.” 

We shall not attempt to prove this truth. It is 
a fundamental fact and must be appreciated, not 
proven. Just as the artist knows his painting is 
beautiful, or the great composer feels the lasting 
worth of his symphony, so, too, the lover knows that 
love must abide. Its warmth and power may fade 
from his life, but its worth remains. His experi- 
ence may be imperfect, but it is quite enough to let 
him see that as long as kindred souls exist love is 
the quality of their best relationship; and he can see 
more, for he knows that as long as God and the soul 
abide there is love. 


Faith will vanish into sight, 

Hope be emptied in delight, 

Love in Heaven will shine more bright, . 
Therefore give us love. 


THE NATHAN AND ESTHER FRAME FUND. 


Previously acknowledged................ $162 00 
A Friend in Bolton, Mass.............. 1 00 
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[For THe American FRrienp.] 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.* 
I. Foreword. 


Having now entered my seventy-seventh year, 
and looking back, I am prepared to say, “The hand 
of my God has been good upon me.” My friends 
and the church have been pleased to call me to fill 
some active positions during the past fifty years in 
the church of which I was born a member. Having 
seen many changes and having labored in various 
positions in the church in connection with others who 
were trying to build up the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
the earth, it has seemed to many of my friends that 


*Copyrighted 1908, by the John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
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T ought to leave an account of the part I have taken 
in the work, of the changes that the church has 
passed through during these years, and perhaps a 
little sketch of some of those whom I have met dur- 
ing this time. Therefore, with the hope that it may 
be of interest to some who are younger and desirous 
to do the Master’s will, I have consented with much 
reluctance to undertake this service in my declining 
years. My greatest reason for hesitation is the fact 
that I have taken an active part in the work in 
which I have been engaged, and therefore I fear that 
the pronoun “I”? may appear too prominent in what 
I may have to say. I hope to avoid that as much as 
possible and to be able in all I have to say to give 
the glory to my Heavenly Father, who called me 
from following the plow to enter His vineyard, and 
later, in a more public way, to build up His 
kingdom. 


II. Ancestry and Family. 


I was born near the southern line of Miami 
County, Ohio. My father, Isaac Jay (1811- 
1880), was born at the same place, and my 
mother, Rhoda’ (Cooper) Jay (1813-1894), 
was born about seven miles farther south 
and six miles north of Dayton, Ohio. Their parents 
were pioneers in the settlement of the Miami Val- 
ley, in southwestern Ohio, in the opening years of 
the last century. My father was the son of Walter 
Denny Jay (1786-1865) and Mary (Macy) Jay 
(1787-1868). My grandfather Jay was born in 
Newberry County, South Carolina, the son of John 
Jay (1752-1829) and Elizabeth (Pugh) Jay (1755- 
1821). Both of his parents were born in Frederick 
County, Virginia, from whence they emigrated to 
South Carolina about 1770 and were married at 
Bush River Meeting of Friends, Third month 4, 
1773. They had 11 children, seven sons and four 
daughters, born in South Carolina in the years 
1773 to 1795. The family removed from South 
Carolina to Ohio in 1803, settling at first at Waynes- 
ville, Warren County, Ohio, and five years later in 
Miami County, Ohio. All their 11 children mar- 


ried and had families, and the average of the ages 


of nine of them, the dates of whose deaths are 
known, is over sixty years. 
My great grandfather, John Jay, was the son of 


| William and Mary (Vestal) Jay. Mary Vestal was 


the daughter of William and Elizabeth (Mercer) 
Vestal. The Vestal family were Friends at Newark 
Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, from whence, about 
1730, they removed and settled in the new colony of 
Friends, formed about that time, near Winchester, 
Virginia. There William Jay and Mary Vestal were 
married, about 1743. They were parents of eight 
children, five sons and three daughters, born in the 
years 1744 to 1765. Little is known of this Wil- 
liam Jay and nothing with certainty of his ancestry. 
He was probably born in Maryland, and died in Vir- 
ginia before the emigration of the family from 
Virginia to South Carolina, shortly before the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


after living more than thirty years in South Caro- 
lina, came to Ohio in 1805, where she lived several 
years. 

My great grandmother, Elizabeth (Pugh) Jay, 
was the daughter of Thomas Pugh (born 1731) and 
Ann (Wright) Pugh (born 1725), both natives of 
Pennsylvania. They went with their family from 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Virginia, to Bush 
River, South Carolina, in 1769, but returned to Vir- 
ginia in 1777. Ann Pugh was an approved minister 
in the Society of Friends, and, after their return 
from South Carolina, she made two visits, with a 
certificate from Hopewell Monthly Meeting, to 
Friends in North and South Carolina, returning 
from the last visit in 1798. Her husband, Thomas 
Pugh, accompanied her on her first visit, in 1784. 
He was the son of Jesse and Alice (Malin) Pugh, 
both of whom were born in Pennsylvania in 1711 
and removed to Frederick County, Virginia, about 
1750. Jesse Pugh was the grandson of Ellis Pugh, 
who was born in Wales, 1656, and emigrated with 
his family to Pennsylvania in 1687, where he died in 
1718. Ellis Pugh was a minister in the Society of 
Friends, both in his native land and in Pennsyl- 
vania, preaching in the Welsh language. 

My grandmother, Mary (Macy) Jay, was born in 
Guilford County, North Carolina. She was the 
daughter of Thomas Macy (1765-1833) and Anna 
(Sweet) Macy (1768-1840). They were both born 
in Nantucket Island and taken to North Carolina in 
childhood, about 1773, by their parents. There they 
married at Deep River Meeting of Friends, in the 
early part of the year 1787, and in 1797 removed 
to East Tennessee. In 1807 they came to Miami 
County, Ohio. They had 12 children, 10 of whom 
married and had good-sized families, the other two 
dying in childhood. The average of the ages of nine 
of these, the dates of whose deaths are known, is over 
seventy years. 

Thomas Macy was the son of Paul Macy (1740- 
1832) and Bethiah Macy (1744-1810), both born in 
Nantucket, where they married in 1761, Bethiah 
dying in North Carolina and Paul in Miami County, 
Ohio. Both were of the fifth generation of the Macy 
family'in America, Paul being the grandson of the sec- 
ond Thomas Macy (1687-1759), who was the grandson 
of Thomas Macy (1608-1682), the immigrant. Bethiah 
Macy was the granddaughter of the second John 
Macy (1675-1751), the grandson of Thomas Macy, 
the immigrant, who was born in Wiltshire, England. 
The latter came to America sometime between 1635 
and 1640, and settled at Salisbury, now Amesbury, 
Massachusetts, where he lived till 1659, when he 
settled in the Island of Nantucket, the first white 
family to locate there in the midst of 3,000 Indians. 
He left Amesbury to avoid the persecution that fell 
upon him because he had permitted William Robin- 
son and Marmaduke Stevenson to lodge in his house. 
These dear Friends were arrested in Boston a few 
days later, tried and condemned and hung on what is 
now Boston Common, because of their faithfulness 


The mother, Mary (Vestal) Jay, | in preaching the Gospel. 
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I was born the year before my great great grand- 
father, Paul Macy, died; and, according to my 


mother, had the honor of being held in his arms in | 
It is now three hundred years since | 


my first year. 
the birth of my distinguished ancestor, Thomas 
Macy, and the following four lives cover these three 


hundred years, with an overlapping of eighteen | 
| had gone the rounds, they went to my grandfather’s 
John Macy, 1675 to 1751; great great grandfather, | 


years: Thomas Macy, 1608 to 1682; his grandson, 


Paul Macy, 1740 to 1832, and myself, Allen Jay, 
1831 to 1908. 

My grandmother, Mary (Macv) Jay, embraces in 
her ancestral lines the most of the family names of 
the early settlers of Nantucket Island. Of these, 
the following 10 may be given: Austin, Barnard, 
Bunker, Coffin, Coleman, Folger, Gardner, Macy, 
Starbuck and Worth, and by intermarriages she was 
related to almost all the other families found in Nan- 
tucket history. 

My mother, Rhoda (Cooper) Jay, was the daugh- 
ter of Isaac Cooper (1774-1825) and Elizabeth 
(Kennedy) Cooper (1782-1859). Isaac and Eliza- 
beth (Kennedy) Cooper came to Ohio from Georgia, 
where they were probably married. The Cooper 
family came South from Pennsylvania, but when, 
we do not know. The records of the South Caro- 
lina and Georgia Meetings of Friends show that sev- 
eral of the name of Cooper belonged to them at 
different times. Isaac Cooper was the son of Isaac 
and Prudence Cooper, and Elizabeth Kennedy was 
the daughter of John and Esther Kennedy. 

I was the oldest of five children. My brother, 
Milton Jay, became a useful man, practiced medi- 
cine for forty years, was rather a noted surgeon, and 
at his death was the chief surgeon of the Rock Island 
Railroad system. He died three years ago in Chi- 
cago. Brother Walter Denny Jay grew up a useful, 
Christian man, a farmer, and died at Marion, 
Indiana, about thirty years ago. Brother Abijah 
still lives in Marion, Indiana. He was at one time 
County Commissioner of Grant County. For a 
number of years he was connected with the public 
school work and helped to secure the Marion Car- 
negie Library. Sister Mary Jay Baldwin, the 
youngest of the family, has been a minister in our 
Society for a number of years, and still lives at 
Marion, Indiana. 

I feel that I owe much to my ancestors and to the 
church which has done so much for me. My grand- 
parents were persons of marked character, especially 
my grandfather Jay. As an illustration of his 
character, I will give the following incidents: 
He settled on a farm in the woods of 
Miami County, Ohio. It was customary in 
that new country for the farmers to go into the 
green woods and kill the green timber by eutting a 
circle around a tree and then leaving it until it was 
dead. This was called “deadening.” During the 
winter season they would cut down these dead trees, 
eut them off or burn them off at a suitable length to 
roll into log heaps. Then, in the spring of the year, 


the neighbors would unite and go to one farmer’s | 


house, taking their oxen, log chains and axes, and 
spend one, two or three days, as the number of 
acres might require, in rolling and piling these logs 
into heaps to be burned. Then they would go to the 
next neighbor and spend the time in the same way. 
Sometimes the women would go, also, and have 
quiltings at the same time. One spring, when they 


the last one, he being the youngest married person in 
the neighborhood. When they went to work they soon 
found out that grandfather had not provided the 
whiskey which was thought to be necessary in those 
days at barn raisings and log rollings. By night 
the murmuring had increased, so that his father told 
him it would be necessary for him to comply with 
the custom or the neighbors would not come back 
to help him finish. In the evening, when the time 
came to quit work, he got on top of a large stump, 
and, calling the men around him, delivered the fol- 
lowing speech: 

“Neighbors, I have helped you roll your logs all 
through the spring, and have not tasted your liquor, 
and now, if you cannot help roll my logs without 
liquor to drink, you can go home.” There was no 
liquor brought, but the logs were all rolled. So far 
as I know, this was the first temperance speech ever 
made in that part of Ohio. 

Soon after my marriage, my wife and I settled on 
a farm on the Wea Plains, near the High Gap, about 
eight miles southwest of Lafayette. There being a 
good orchard on the farm, I took a load of winter 
apples to the city to sell one day. When I stopped 
my wagon near a bank in the city, the president of 
the bank, who was called Judge Barbee, came out 
and looked at them. He asked me how many there 
were and the price. Being satisfied, he went in and 
got his hat, came out and got on the wagon and we 
drove to his house. We commenced measuring them 
out and his hired man carried them into the cellar. 
Pretty soon he asked me where the apples were 
raised and what my name was. When I told him, 
he looked at me and said, “‘Are you any relation to 
‘old Uncle Denny Jay,’ of Miami County, Ohio?” 
When I told him that I was his eldest grandchild, he 
lay down the half-bushel and said, “We will not 
measure another apple. I will take your word as to 
the number of bushels.” When I reminded him that 
a great many good grandfathers had dishonest 
grandsons, the reply was, “You cannot afford to lie 
if you are his grandson. JI have done several 
thousand dollars’ worth of business with your grand- 
father and we never had a scratch of a pen between 
us. I would trust his word for any sum.” This 
reminds us of the saying of George Fox where he 
said, ‘Then the lives of Friends began to preach.” 
It would beshard to compose a sentence more signifi- 
cant to a thinking Christian of to-day than this 
expression of George Fox. It reminds us of the say- 
ing, “Thy life speaks so loud I cannot hear thy 
words.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 
BY CHARLES 0. NEWLIN. 
At the next annual gathering of Western Yearly 


Meeting she will have completed fifty years of work 
as a yearly meeting. Comparatively young—rank- 


ing seventh among the American yearly meetings— | 


yet her history is peculiar to herself. 
Fifty years previous to the opening of the yearly 


meeting, the country where the annual gatherings | 


are held, and where the four central quarterly meet- 
ings are located belonged to the Indian tribes. 

Jt was a level and heavily-timbered country with 
numerous small streams. Deer and other wild game 
abounded and sought the numerous marshes, or bogs, 
familiarly known to the hunter as “licks,” in search 
of salt, their oft-repeated licking leaving the ground 
entirely bare. 

These “‘licks’” became places of ambush for hunt- 
ers, both red and white, in order to capture the game 
that frequented them. They were so well known as 
to give names to some of the streams, and a scope of 
country, which now comprises most of four counties, 
was known as “The White Lick Country” before it 
was settled by the white man. There were no Indian 
villages on this territory, it being used only as hunt- 
ing grounds. 

The territory comprising a large part of the 
States of Indiana and Illinois was purchased by the 
general government in October, 1818, and was 
known as “The New Purchase.” It was opened 
for settlement in 1821... 

Many Friends in the Southern States had deter- 
mined to get away from the immediate influence of 
slavery and were ready to seek homes in the free 
“Northwest Territory.” Some few of them located 
in the “White Lick Country” as early as 1820, but 
the first settlements of Friends, properly so called, 
date from 1821-22—less than forty years before the 
opening of the yearly meeting. 

These early settlers were stalwart men and women, 
religious and conscientious, who were not afraid of 
hard labor and did not shrink from the tremendous 
task of making homes in this vast wilderness, at that 
time without roads, with a deep soil peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of being worked into mud so that travel and 
transportation were difficult. In these earlier times 
the nearest place where supplies could be obtained by 
public conveyance was at the Ohio River, about 100 
miles distant. These conditions made these settle- 
ments somewhat self-contained and independent; 
most of the food and material for clothing being 
produced on the farm, and the raw material made 
into clothing in the home. 

The first railway in Indiana was put in operation 
in the spring of 1847—less than twelve years before 
the opening of the yearly meeting, and that by the 
village where the yearly meeting is held, in 1851, 
six years before. So recently had these railways 
been opened for travel and were so new to these 
_ earnest, energetic pioneers that they entered but little 


into fixing the location of the yearly meeting-house 
when the committees of the five quarterly meetings 
making the request agreed upon the present site two 
years before the opening of the meeting. 

The railways made easy access to manufacturing 
centers and soon changed the domestic life of these 
settlements, such changes beginning about the time 
of the opening of the yearly meeting. 

With all the toil and privation of this pioneer life 
our grandfathers and grandmothers did not neglect 
spiritual interests. No sooner was the cabin built 
and the family sheltered than the meeting-house was 
erected and usually the school-house by it—a pro- 
vision for the children to attend the midweek meet- 
ing—for these busy people, often much scattered, 
were punctual attenders of all their meetings. This 
promptness in providing meeting-houses made the 
first house of worship in Hendricks County, Indiana, 
a “Friends meeting-house” known as “White Lick,” 
situated about one and one-half miles north of 
Mooresville, and the first in Marion County, in 
which the capitol of the State is located, a Friends 
meeting-house known as “Lick Branch,” situated 
about two and a half miles southeast of Bridgeport. 

Several of these pioneers were spared to see the 
opening of the yearly meeting and to participate in 
its business for a time. There were other settle- 
ments of Friends outside of this “White Lick Coun- 
try,” some of them along the Wabash River and on 
the prairies of Illinois, made about the same time as 
those referred to in this paper, with pioneers just 
as zealous and energetic, which are now a part of 
Western Yearly Meeting. 

And it is the purpose of the yearly meeting to 
give one day next fall, with two sessions, for papers 
and reminiscences that some of the annals of these 
earnest, energetic, but humble, men and women may 
be presented and preserved. The yearly meeting 
last year set apart Fourth-day, Ninth month 23, 
1908, as “Anniversary Day,” and placed the neces- 
sary arrangements for it in the hands of a commit- 
tee. The committee are instructed to invite all who 
were connected in any way with the opening of the 
yearly meeting to attend the anniversary and partici- 
pate in it, irrespective of present church connec- 
tions. It is expected that the proceedings, including 
papers read, and what is gathered from the verbal 
reminiscence expressed at the time, will be put in 
book-form and sold at cost to cover the expense of 
publication. 

It is desirable, also, to: embellish the book with 
portraits of some of the early workers, so far as they 
may be obtainable. ; 


Communications designed to aid in making the 
anniversary a success may be sent to Charles O. 
Newlin, chairman of the committee, Plainfield, 
Indiana. 


Nothing is more simple than greatness; indeed, to 
be simple is to be great.—Emerson. 
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THE NEW MUNCIE “MEETING-HOUSE.” 


Friends in the busy, thriving town of Muncie, 
Indiana, have been making no noise, but they have 
all the time been growing and enlarging their place 
in the city. They have now just finished and moved 
into a new church home. It is a most impressive 
building and, though wholly unlike the primitive 
type of Friends meeting-house, it is in perfect good 
taste and is, to my mind, the most beautiful build- 
ing for its purpose Friends have yet erected. I do 
not wish to encourage the outlay of large sums on 
church buildings, and I am personally in favor of 
greater simplicity, and yet I could not but enjoy the 
beautiful room for worship and the no less beautiful 
Sunday-school quarters which these Friends have 
builded for themselves and their posterity. But 
more pleasing to me than the noble building, the 
attractive home for the church, was the congrega- 


character, his stand for morality and right living and 
his quiet constant example for good. We acknowl- 
edge his business enterprise and ability, combined 
with strict integrity bringing success. We testify to 
his public spirit and loyalty to home, which has dur- 
ing these years brought a prompt and liberal 
response to every call. 

“Mr. Goddard will in all probability give us no 
opportunity to reward such a life, nor to publicly 
testify as citizens to our appreciation of him. If we 
await his taking off, and then put in such testimony, 
we deprive him of the knowledge of it, and ourselves 
of the pleasure of extending it. We believe in this 
instance all this should not follow the usual course. 

“Knowing of Mr. Goddard’s love for his church, 
of his devotion and liberality to its work and sup- 
port, knowing also of his years of waiting for a new. 
‘Friends Meeting-house’ in Muncie, we realize the 


Muncie Frrenps Mertinc House. 


tion of Friends I saw in this building. They are 
full of hope and promise for the advancement of 
‘spiritual life in this growing city, and there are 
many among them who are seeking to be salt and 
light in Muncie. One of the most interesting events 
in connection with the building of the new edifice 
was the subscription of $6,000 by some of the inter- 
ested citizens of the city out of appreciation for the 
life and work of the foremost Friend of the city, 
Joseph A. Goddard. 

The subscription was presented to the meeting in 
the following address, given by one of the 
subscribers : 

“Splendid citizenship is one of the most beautiful 
attributes a man may possess. It is at the same time 
the one most difficult of formal recognition and 
acknowledgment on the part of his fellows, without 
the exhibit of offensive ostentation. 

“Joseph A. Goddard has for more than thirty 
years been one of Muncie’s most splendid citizens. 

“We all recognize his lofty, modest Christian 


very great financial responsibility he must be assum- 
ing in the gratification of this long-cherished hope. 
“To lighten somewhat these burdens, to aid a most 
worthy cause, to make public recognition of the very 
high regard and esteem in which he is held by our- 
selves and all the good people of Muncie, and as a 
personal compliment and tribute to Mr. Goddard, 
“We each hereby subscribe the amounts set oppo- 
site our respective names, toward the building of the 
‘Friends’ Church, now in course of construction at 
the corner of Adams and Cherry Streets, in Muncie, 
and we each promise to pay the same to the treasurer 
of the Building Committee of the church, in amounts 
as called upon.” R. M. J. 


The world’s most precious heritage is his, 
Who most enjoys, most loves and most forgives. 


T know not whether there may partings be,— 

The rending of earth’s ties that are so sweet ;— 

But this I know :—that rest for breaking hearts 
Is found at Jesus’ feet. ; 
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Some Views on Present Day Topirs. 


SOME REMARKS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP IN 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BY J. HENRY SCATTERGOOD. 


Membership means uniting with or being formally 
chosen as a corporate part of an association or public 
body. It implies unity and fellowship, and, in pro- 
portion as the objects, aims and beliefs of the asso- 
ciation or public body can be expressed definitely 
and in precise terms, just so much will membership 
in said body be a definable and positive matter. If 
a constitution and by-laws have been drawn up or, 
in a church body, a creed and catechism, then mem- 
bership would signify an acceptance of just what is 
stated. Membership in the Society of Friends, how- 
ever, cannot be based on this kind of test. With no 
creed, no catechism, no 39 articles, with no specified 
declaration of beliefs, but simply a reliance on the 
inward guidance in each individual soul, the whole 
Quaker conception does not admit of definition, and 
its membership cannot be measured by set standards. 
What then is the bond of union in our church if we 
cannot lay down a set system of beliefs? It is, at 
bottom, fellowship, the broad fellowship of those who 
believe in a free religious life and expression, apart 
from all ecclesiasticism, church authority and cere- 
monials, who look for direct and individual guid- 
ance by the Holy Spirit, who endeavor to live near 
our Master in the power of His spirit, and who 
desire to meet together for mutual help in public 
worship. It is not a corporate body of many parts, 
all of the same mould of belief, but it is a fellowship 
of many individuals, very likely with quite varying 
views. 

Such, it seems, was the body of zealous men and 
women who gathered in a common fellowship when 

our Society was founded. Coming from many relig- 
| ious bodies, or from none, as the case might be, they 

must have had divergent views on many doctrinal 
points, and yet they were gathered in one common 
| Christian fellowship, based on their united endeavor 
| to interpret all religious experience by spiritual 
| tests and to live in accordance with the same. George 
Fox, himself, probably did not have in mind a sep- 
| arate sect with membership when he began his min- 
istry. His aim was to bring men’s attention 
everywhere to God in their own souls as the true 
source of light, to show them their independence of 
the mechanisms and systems of man’s device, and 
| to replace a mere historical belief in the Gospel 
message by a heart-changing and sanctifying power 
of the Holy Spirit within themselves, that they might 
really know Christ, and be found in Him. This 
change could take place in any spiritual soul, 
although the form of its expression might vary. 
As a matter of fact, however, those who followed 
Fox naturally left the old churches to which they 
| belonged, and devoted themselves wholly to the new 


*Paper read before a Tea Meeting in Germantown, Pa., 
Second month, 1908. 


Society which thus came to be formed. And it is not 
surprising that among them there were some persons 
of extreme views or conduct who had to be con- 
trolled. The enlightened mind of George Fox was 
not long in perceiving the necessity, therefore, for 
some form of organization and church government. 
As a result, he was led to establish the simplest, most 
democratic and least rigid form that has ever been 
devised. One can easily imagine these groups of 
early Friends, all joined in their religious and busi- 
ness meetings with a common spiritual fellowship, 
but representing widely varying views. 

But as time went on, in the succeeding genera- 
tions, a fixed type came to be developed from heredity 
or habit; membership came to be measured by more 
rigid tests, and conduct became more set by rule of 
discipline. Thus, after two generations from the 
founders, we find a great change in the composition 
of the membership. It was, in fact, a natural and 
easy transformation from the all-embracing basis of 
membership at the foundation of the Society to a 
kind of self-protecting, defensive basis which on 
principle eliminated and cast off from the church 
any member who failed to measure up to the strict 
tests. And yet we must admit that it was exactly 
the opposite of the conditions before 1700. 

My whole thought is that much is being gained 
now by the return to the broader basis of member- 
ship of the early Friends, a return which has already 
set in and which seems far-reaching to those of us 
who believe in a much larger mission for our views 
than they now have in the world at large. It may 
be that my view of this broad basis will be hard to 
put into actual practice, but it is my belief that a 
great mistake has been made in the last one hundred 
and fifty years in the wholesale disowning of per- 
sons who simply did not conform to certain rigid 
tests, or who may have broken certain non-spiritual 
rules, but who, nevertheless, really had spiritual 
fellowship with the Society. Certainly such a body 
of strong Christians as the Friends have always 
been, had no need of casting off an individual for 
the sake of the reputation of the church. And yet, 
in many cases, this was done, as if in self-protection. 
Of course, I would not sanction scandalous or 
flagrant wrongs without some discipline, even to 
exclusion. But, generally, Friends have leaned in 
our church history to an introspective, rather than 
an out-reaching, attitude in everything. Rather 
should our church, which in the beginning was 
founded on the least determinate of standards, have 
gladly welcomed to its fold all true spiritual seekers, 
leaving to individuals the expressions or the views 
which to them seemed right (unless, of course, public 
scandal or the discomfort of the meeting be occa- 
sioned), than that it should have carefully guarded 
its membership like an exclusive club. And it is 
interesting that at first it did not do so, and that all 
the rules of discipline by which such tests were 
applied are of later date. Can any one say now that 
the policy of disowning for marrying out of meeting 
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was justified or resulted in anything but church 
suicide ? 

We look about us, and in almost every old Phila- 
delphia family we find persons whose ancestors were 
Friends one, two or three generations ago, and who 
now are proud of that ancestry, but who will always 
have hurt feelings and often a prejudice against us 
because of the harsh disownment of some one in their 
family who really had desired spiritual fellowship 
in our Society, but was denied it because of some 
non-essential rule. These persons would have been 
a great strength to the Society, and I believe it 
would be the great church body to-day in Philadel- 
phia had our attitude toward membership been the 
same as that of the early Friends. With the change 
of sentiment which has resulted in the abrogating of 
the disownment for “marrying out,” I feel that we 
shall endeavor now as best we can to correct the mis- 
takes of our fathers, and that every monthly meeting 
should where possible invite back persons previously 
disowned for such cause and those descended from 
them, who have not as yet allied themselves with any 
other religious body, and who to this day are Friends 
in heart. 

And now a brief word as to the special subject 
of birthright membership. 

I believe the English Friends have never altered the 
original plan and still retain birthright membership 
in full. There is, however, as I understand it, an 
associate membership in connection with the adult 
schools near Birmingham, where so many persons 
have wanted to join who were totally unused to 
Friends’ ways that it was considered wise to admit 
them by stages, lest the whole established order 
should be upset. This plan has not been successful 
enough to commend itself to English Friends 
generally. 

From what I have already said about member- 
ship in our Society, I cannot see how any tests, or 
confirmation questions, as it were, have any place in 
our system. The sincere expression of the desire for 
full membership and fellowship with us is all that 
should be required. If, however, a graduation from 
associate to full membership means this, and no 
more, I can see many advantages in requiring this 
much from all our members as they grow up. 

I am, therefore, much interested in watching the 
results of the section in the Uniform Discipline of 
the other yearly meetings as to the provisional mem- 
bership for children until they ask to be admitted to 
full membership, and I hope it will not be changed 
until sufficient time has elapsed for a generation of 
children to grow up under it to see how it works out. 
There is unquestionably some dead wood in our 
meetings, which is due to birthright membership and 
which has no real spiritual fellowship with us. 
These persons should not be classed as members even 
by the broadest tests until they at least express the 
desire for membership. This lack of interest may 
well be due to the fact that they have never 
faced the necessity for any action on their part. I 
believe the mere necessity for some decision at some 


time, be it soon or late, would be a great stimulus to 
them. No special time need be set for such a step, 
and if it seems to be postponed unduly the overseers 
might consider the advisability of asking the per- 
sons their intentions, allowing ample time so as not 
to hurry a decision. I believe this would have 
developed a more lively interest in many of our 
members. Before adopting it, however, I should 
say watch its working elsewhere. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE “MELA” AT HOSHANGABAD. 


Being invited by an old friend to attend the 
“Mela,” which was in every respect a fac simile of 
our American camp-meetings, I gladly accepted the 
invitation, and for four days worshipped with the 
Quakers. 

A large number of native Christians were gathered 
in tents and temporary shelters with the large 
tabernacle as a center. This seated (on the floor) 
1,000 persons, and was nearly always well filled. 
There was abundance of room, for the “Maidan” 
on the banks of the sacred Nermudda afforded 
plenty of space for the camps of both missionaries 
and native Christians. 

The first evening of the meeting proper was 
devoted to prayer, as were the other evenings. 
This quiet waiting upon God was a rest to the spirit 
and was not unfruitful, as results showed. 

A Punjabi evangelist, Ganda Mall, by name, con- 
ducted nearly all of the public united meetings. In 
simplicity and earnestness he presented the truth to 
the people hour after hour, beginning at eight in the 
morning and again at five in the evening, until there 
was a wonderful break, and after the break there was 
great rejoicing. Sins of years were confessed, and 
heart-cleansing was sought and found and testified 
to. To God be all the glory. 


Kirtiz Woop KuMARAKULASINGHE. 
Hoshangabad, Central Provinces, India. 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


[One hundred and sixteen Protestant missionaries 
in Japan have put themselves on record favoring 
amity between that country and the United States. 
It is interesting to find their action warmly received 
by the Japanese. The following article, taken from 
the Seoul Press, gives some idea of the resolutions 
and their reception.—Ep. | : . 

The American missionaries resident in Japan have 
taken a step which will be hailed with deep satisfac- 
tion by every lover of peace and good-will among 
nations. One hundred and sixteen of the more prom- | 
inent among them, representing more than 20 Chris- 
tian organizations in the United States, have put 
their names to a document, with a view to removing — 
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“misunderstandings and suspicions which are tend- 
ing to interrupt the long-standing friendship” 
between Japan and America. In that document they 
bear testimony, among other things, ‘“‘to the sobriety, 
sense of international justice, and freedom from 
aggressive designs exhibited by the great majority of 
the Japanese people, and to their faith in the tradi- 
tional justice and equity of the United States.” 
They also record their “belief that the alleged ‘bel- 
hgerent attitude’ of the Japanese does not represent 
the real sentiment of the nation.” Living, as they 
do, among our people in daily and close touch with 
them, and free as they are from the taint of political 
ambitions and interests, the testimony of these men 
concerning our national sentiments carries far more 
weight than that of professional journalists or even 
of accredited Ambassadors. And their testimony in 
this instance is strong, unreserved and convincing. 
If there be any lingering doubt among the thoughtful 
section of the American people about the sentiment 
of our nation toward them, we have no doubt. that it 
will be dispelled by the remarkably clear and unan- 
‘imous testimony of these 116 representative Ameri- 
can missionaries in Japan. 

By taking this wise and opportune action, they 
have earned the commendation of all lovers of peace 
and the lasting gratitude of the Japanese. We feel 
grateful to them because of their noble exertions in 
behalf of peace which we all so ardently desire, 
but more particularly because of the fearless and 
unhesitating manner in which they bear witness to 
our friendly sentiments to the United States. Noth- 
ing could be more painfully regrettable to a self- 
respecting nation than to be persistently described 
as thirsting for the blood of a people toward whom it 
entertains nothing but feelings of the most cordial 
kind. That is exactly what has happened to the 
Japanese, whom a section of the American press has 
systematically represented as wanting to fight the 


ms | Republic. We hope and trust that the opinion 
ni @} recorded in so influential a manner by practically the 
fel ) whole body of American missionaries in Japan and 


which will be placed before the whole American pub- 
lic, will go far in removing the false impression 
which prevails among a section of the American peo- 
ple concerning our. sentiment and attitude. 

This is, as far as we can remember, the third time 
during the past forty years that American mission- 
aries in Japan have taken public action in connection 
with important international questions, and in each 
instance their action has been of a chayacter to do 


ates : ‘ f 

‘ed credit to their calling and to enlist the heartiest grat- 
tn | itude of the people among whom they have for the 
jas My time being cast their lot. 


Correspondenre. 


ma To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: ; 
1 A wide door is open for a large number of self-supporting 
pro Friend missionaries among the full-blooded Osage Indians on 


their reservation, now Osage County, Okla., bordering on the 
south line of Kansas and lying between the 96th meridian 
and the Arkansas River. 


| former located on the M. K. & T. R 


The tribe numbers about 2,200, and since the allotment of 
their reservation have about 650 acres of land each. Much 
of it has, in past years, been leased to trespassers and put 
under cultivation. It is now in 160-acre allotments and can 
be lawfully leased from individual Osages. The pasture 
tracts constitute much the largest portion of the land. ‘The 
main products are corn, wheat, cotton and hay. 

The full-blooded Indians number about 1,000. Those of 
middle age and older generally wear the blanket and practice 
their old tribal rites and are bringing up their children to 
observe them when they are out of school. 

Their allotments lay mostly near and between the towns 
of Homony and Fairfax, of 300 to 400 white population, the 
. R. and approached 
from the north via Bartlesville, Okla., the latter on the 
Santa Fé, Shawnee Branch, via Arkansas City, Kan. The 
Osage Indian agent, Ret Millard, Pawhuska, Okla., answers 


| inquiries and approves proper leases. 


The Friends Associated Committee on Indian Affairs may 
soon locate missionaries or schools at one or both of these 
points, and it is very desirable that Friends having a mis- 
sionary concern should settle in the vicinity of these towns, 
set up meetings, and aid in the work of saving the full- 
blooded Indians to Christianity and _ civilization, which 
Friends were so rapidly accomplishing about thirty-two years 
ago. : 

Quarter sections are being leased from three to five years 
for the fencing and cultivation of the tract and building a 
two-roomed house, and in some cases a small annual cash 
payment. Improved land, from $2 to $3 per acre or one-third 
of the crop. 

I reside in Pawhuska, Okla., about twenty-five miles from 
Homony and Fairfax, but will render any service I can to 
the Indians or Friends, gratuitously. 


Isaac T. Gipson. 


To Friends, Churches and Missionary Societies: 


The present is an important epoch in our missionary his- 
tory. Our American Friends Board of Foreign Missions is 
now fully organized. Having been chosen as General Secre- 
tary of the Board, and coming to these duties with everything 
to learn as to the details of the work, I feel the pressure of 
its duties. Having also recently attended the annual meeting 
of the administrative officers of the Boards of all the churches, 
I begin to realize the vastness of the opportunity that lies 
before us. I desire the prayer of all, that we may be enabled 
to measure us to our responsibility. I ask the cordial support 
of all Friends, especially during these months of getting our 
organization perfected. In the Cuban work the building 
operations have run ahead of subscriptions received. ‘There 
have been disappointments in some of the amounts expected 
and pledged. We find the work coming to our hands with 
about $1,500.00 indebtedness. Indiana, Western and Kansas, 
and probably other yearly meetings, are ready to turn over 
their work as soon as we can take it. This first year will be 
a year of transition. Let us take care not to lose our grip on 
any of the work in the change. Let no one think the change 
makes any decrease of responsibility. Let those who have 
charge of missionary funds see that they are increased, rather 
than lessened, and that payments are promptly made. Will 
not Friends see that the subscriptions requested by the Five 
Years Meeting are taken in all our meetings, and the first 
payment promptly forwarded to the treasurer, Miles White, 
Jr., Baltimore? 

If these matters are attended to promptly, I think we shall 
be able to make the change without any loss of efficiency to 
the work. Missionary funds are liable to feel the adverse 
influence of financial stringency. Will not our friends see 
that the funds are fully sustained? Let those who can 
increase their contributions to offset possible shrinkage. At 
the present time there is not enough in the treasury to meet 
current expenses. 

We shall expect before long to have more definite state- 
ments to place before Friends as to present conditions and 
future developments. We want the co-operation of all the 
missionary agencies that have been so efficiently working in 
the past, and hope to add to these new activities that are 
being tested and proved by other Boards. Forget not to pray 


| that God may give increased wisdom and power in this great 


work of world evangelization. 
On behalf of American Friends Board of Foreign Missions. 
Cuas. E. Trpserts, 
General Secretary. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Edgar L. Requa, pastor in the Friends Meeting at West- 
field, Ind., recently organized a large class for the purpose of 
studying Friends history. 


Elsewhere we publish a call for a missionary conference of 
Western and Indiana Yearly Meetings, to convene at 
Indianapolis Third month 3d. 

A Friends History Study Class of 32 members has been 
organized at Westfield, Ind. They are at work on “The Rise 
of the Quakers,” by T. Edmund Harvey. 


In a recent item we quoted from a paper prepared by Anna 
Freeman on “Quaker Young People,” and should have located 
the author at Fairmount, Ind., instead of Fowler, Kan. 

The three weeks’ series of meetings just closed at New 
Driftwood Friends Church was a time of unusual interest and 
blessing. ‘They were conducted by Ora Wilcopon and wife, 
Little Blue Quarterly Meeting. 


Alfred T. Ware, formerly of New England Yearly Meeting, 
will be present at the quarterly meeting at Westfield, Ind., on 
the 20th inst., and will assist in a series of meetings at that 
place, beginning Third month Ist. 

Rufus M. Jones was one of the speakers at the evening 
session of the Religious Education Association in Washington 
on the 12th inst. His subject was “The Religious Education 
of the Individual for Social Service.” 

We wish it distinctly understood that the idea of raising a 
fund for Nathan and Esther Frame originated with us en- 
tirely. We received no suggestion whatever in this direction 
from them. It is due to them that this statement be made. 


A three weeks’ revival closed at Rich Square Friends Meet- 
ing, Indiana, First day evening, 2d inst. The meetings were 
conducted by the local pastor, William West, assisted by 
LeRoy Clemens and wife, Wilmington, Ohio. There were 31 
conversions and renewals and three accessions to the meet- 
ing. The members were strengthened and encouraged to 
faithfulness. 


Our friend, Peter W. Raidabaugh, is slowly recovering from 
injuries which he received last ‘Tenth month, and is able to 
dictate letters, although unable to leave his room. Possibly 
many of our readers may not know that he was so unfor- 
tunate as to step into an open stairway at his home on the 
28th of ‘Tenth month, which resulted in the fracture of two 
ribs on the left side, and a severe sprain of the right knee. 


At its February session a minute was passed by the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Monthly Meeting, encouraging the Educational 
Committee to request privilege of the Pastoral Committee to 
avail themselves of one of the First-day evening services in 
the immediate future, at which time the claims of Guilford 
College as a seat of Christian education might be presented, 
and an offering received to be applied toward the rebuilding of 
King Hail or the rehabilitation of the library. 


Friends at Argonia, Kan., began a series of meetings the 
12th ult., and on the 17th Frank Edwards, an evangelist of 
Westland, Ind., came to their aid. Many professed Chris- 
tians heard the call for a more definite work of grace, and 
many others were converted and renewed. Just before the 
meetings began three new members joined the meeting, and 
it is hoped more will follow. The church has had a spiritual 
uplift. ‘The meetings were closed the 3Ist ult., 24 sessions 
in all. 

Sarah Eddy Cary, whose obituary appears elsewhere, was 
one of those faithful women Friends whose life was a bene- 
diction to her home and church. For fifty years she held the 
position of an elder, and faithfully discharged her duty. Her 
counsel was much sought after, and her name appeared on 
many of the important committees in her local meeting. As 
an evidence of her faith and faithfulness, not a single child 
or grandchild, of which she has a goodly number, is outside 
the Christian fold. 


- where 11 States will contest. 


A few figures taken from a recent item in The Friend (Lon- 
don) shows what has been done in England during the past 
fifty years in combatting tuberculosis : 

“In the quinquennial period ending 1858 the death rate from 
this disease per 10,000 living persons was 25.9; in the five 
years ending 1903 the rate had fallen to 12.0, while in the next 
three years there was a further drop to 11.5. The stricter 
attention to sanitation and public health generally since 1858 is 
in the main accountable for the improvement.” 

Walter R. Miles won the Indiana State oratorical contest 
last Fifth day evening, the 6th inst., at Indianapolis. ‘There 
were six other colleges beside Earlham in the association. 
Of the six judges of the contest, five of them gave W. R. Miles 
first place, and one gave him second. ‘This seems to be a 
record for such a contest. He now represents Indiana in 
the interstate contest at Albion, Mich., on Fifth month rst, 
For the last seven years Earl- 
ham has won first place three times, De Pauw University 
three times, and Notre Dame University. once. 

Pleasant View Quarterly Meeting was held the 1st and 2d 
inst., at Washington, Kan. Friends had the acceptable com- 
pany of John E. Snavely, Oklahoma, and L. Clarkson Hin- 
shaw, Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic Work. 
Both were blessed in their ministry in the various services. 

The spirit of emigration came over the Friends in this 
Quarterly Meeting a few years ago, leaving it crippled in its 
active workers, but it seems the Lord has a work for Friends 
yet in this northern part of Kansas, and the church is steadily 
gaining ground. Despite the very stormy weather, the Quar- 
terly Meeting was well attended by the membership of the 
five monthly meetings. 


The February meeting of the Friends Historical Society, 
Fairmount, Ind., met at the home of Alvin Scott. The Society 
was greatly favored by the presence of Timothy Nicholson, 
Richmond, who read a very instructive paper on “The Five 
Years Meeting.” He also gave an interesting talk on what 
Friends have accomplished by way of legislation since the 
adoption of the Uniform Discipline. 

Edmund Harvey’s book, “The Rise of the Quakers,” 
was adopted for study by the Society, and a number of sub- 
scriptions were taken. At the conclusion of the program 
some time was spent very pleasantly in a social way, and light 
refreshments were served. About 100 were present. 


Fairfield Quarterly Meeting (Maine) was held at Winthrop 
Center, Second month 7th-9th. David Edwards, of Boston 
meeting, was present, and his service in the ministry was much 
appreciated. Willard Overlock, a missionary of the American © 
Sunday-School Union, was also present and contributed to the 
success of the meeting. In the business meeting it was de- 
cided to change the present schedule for holding the Quar- 
terly Meeting so that the meeting in the Ninth month will 
come at Fairfield instead of at St. Albans, as heretofore, and 
the meeting in the Eleventh month at Winthrop Center in- 
stead of Fairfield, as formerly. The Quarterly Meeting was 
largely attended by Friends and others, and thoroughly en- 
joyed by all. 


The students of the Friends Preparative Meeting School, 
Coulter Street, Germantown, have been fortunate this year in 
having some most interesting speakers address them. Milton 
Fairchild, of the Moral Education Board of New York, spoke 
upon “What I am Going to Do When I am Grown Up.” Sara 
Longstreth gave an interesting talk to the Intermediate School 
upon “Life in Japan,” illustrating it with many curious and 
Japanese novelties. Agnes L. Tierney, Germantown, spoke 
both to the Intermediate and to the High School upon “The 
Painted Desert of Arizona.” Her beautifully colored slides 
gave a very vivid impression of this barren land. Professor 
Bird T. Baldwin, of the West Chester State Normal, gave an 
illustrated lecture upon the “English Public Schools,” speak- 
ing very helpfully upon the life of Tom Brown at Rugby. 
Others who have been most instructive have been Professor 
Daniel Bachellor, upon “Christmas Legends and Customs,” 
and Daniel Oliver, Ras El Metn, Syria. 


In replying to an editorial criticism of Earlham College in 
celebrating its recent oratorical victory, President Robert: L. 
Kelly gives a very good statement of Earlham’s position in 
intercollegiate forensics. He says: 

“During the past seven years Earlham College has won 
three firsts in the State oratorical contests, De Pauw three, and 
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Notre Dame one. Earlham has been a member of the associa- 
tion for sixteen years, and during that time has won four firsts, 
four seconds and two thirds. There is no other college in 
Indiana with the single exception of De Pauw, that has any- 
thing like so good a record in oratory as does Earlham College. 

“You may be interested also in our record in debate. Farl- 
ham has participated in eleven intercollegiate debates with 
Indiana colleges: three with Indiana University, all of which 
she won; three with De Pauw University, the last two of 
which she won; four with Butler, three of which she won, 
and one with Wabash, which Earlham won. ‘There is no 
doubt but that Earlham has held the championship in debating 
in this State for years, and in oratory she has been second to 
De Pauw only.” 


The Friends .and attenders of Twelfth Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia, were treated to a discussion of some of the 
living social questions of the day at their tea meeting on the 
evening “of ‘the 10th. Susan Dewees, who has been making a 
study of the housing conditions of Philadelphia, spoke on that 
subject. She finds Philadelphia with better conditions than 
is found in New York and Chicago, but with ample room for 
improvement. Rachel Reeve spoke of Settlement Work, 
making some reference to the activities now going on at 
“North House,” Philadelphia, where she is superintending the 
‘work. Dr. William W. Cadbury spoke of the need of 
co-operation in the crusade against tuberculosis. The prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was Mary E. Richmond, secre- 
tary of the Society for Organizing Charities in Philadel- 
phia. She urged upon Friends the need of intelligent and 
adequate giving. She reminded Friends that the man who 
comes begging at the door is not the one who deserves our 
sympathy and alms, but that in our present situation there 
are many families who are too proud to go from door to 
door asking relief, who are greatly in need of all the sympathy 
and means which they could give. 


The recent session of Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting will 
be one of the bright spots in the history of that northwest 
country. The meeting was well attended from all parts of the 
State. 

The majority of the representatives from the monthly meet- 
ings were present, with two representatives from the new 
meeting at Entiat, on the Columbia River, 20 miles north of 
Wenatchee. 

The morning meeting was occupied in devotional service, 
and the afternoon devoted to business and the reports from 
the different fields. 

On Seventh-day evening a very interesting C. E. rally was 
held, and Friends returned home in time for the regular ser- 
vices of their respective meetings on First-day. All the de- 
partments of work showed a remarkable growth, and the 
interest taken was very encouraging. 

Tacoma will dedicate one of their new meeting-houses on 
next First-day the oth, and the other one will soon be ready, 
but work is temporarily delayed for lack of funds. 

The Quarterly Meeting adjourned to meet in Everett, on the 
first Seventh day in Fifth month next. 


The Richmond (Ind.) Paladium gives the following ac- 
count of the reception which the citizens of Richmond ten- 
dered Timothy Nicholson on his eightieth birthday: 

“Over 300 guests attended the banquet given last evening 
at the Reid Memorial Church in honor of nEimothy Nicholson, 
one of Richmond’s most prominent citizens. The program 
rendered was a most appropriate one, and the event will long 
be remembered by those who gathered to pay tribute to the 
deeds and actions of ‘Richmond’s Grand Old Man.’ 

“All the speakers called upon to respond to toasts, spoke in 
their happiest vein, and at no time was the affair allowed to 
assume a too serious or dull tone. Mr. Nicholson, notwith- 
standing the light-heartedness of his friends, was greatly af- 
fected at the splendid tribute paid him, and he thanked them 
for the honor bestowed upon him. 

“Prof. David W. Dennis, of Earlham College, acted as 
toastmaster. He made a splendid impression by the graceful 
and witty manner in which he presided over the banquet. 
He was introduced to the guests by E. Gurney Hill, whose 
address was one of the best of the evening. The last speaker 
was the Hon. Dudley Foulke. He was called upon to re- 
spond to the toast, “A Prophet Not Without Honor.” Mr. 

oulke was in happiest vein, and kept his auditors convulsed 
with laughter at his humorous statements.” 


We are always glad to hear how others succeed in combat- 
ting the “liquor traffic.” The Friend (London) gives the fol- 
lowing: 

“A remarkably encouraging experiment in counter attraction 
to the public house is in operation in Middlesbrough, the 
work primarily of Sir Hugh and Lady Bell. The ‘People’s 
Winter Garden, glass roofed and attractively decorated with 
hanging and other plants, was opened on the 24th of October, 
with the idea of providing a comfortable and cheerful hall 
where men and women at any hour of the day or evening 
could obtain recreation and refreshment, and frequently enter- 
tainment also, free from the temptations of the public house. 
From 9 A. M. till 10 P. M. the room, which will easily accom- 
modate 500 or 600 people, is available at a penny admission, 
for table games and reading; non-alcoholic refreshments are 
sold, and six local bands give their services in turn on differ- 
ent evenings throughout the week. Smoking is permitted, 
but with a good system of ventilation the discomfort is re- 
duced to a minimum. The response has been surprising. In 
the first twenty-three days the attendance exceeded 46,000, 
and as many as 3,588 have been admitted in one day. Writing 
on the 22d inst., F. W. Walker, secretary of the Darlington 
Temperance Legislation League, says that since the opening 
the average daily attendance has approached 1,500, adding ‘the 
few weeks of real constructive temperance effort have placed 
a streak of dawn upon the sky of the people of Middle- 
brough,’ ” 


The Friends at Central City, Neb., where Nebraska Cen- 
tral College is located, have been stirred through the efforts 
of Fred E. Smith. A correspondent writes: 

“Fred E. Smith, pastor in the Friends Meeting at Spiceland, 
Ind., having heard of the needs of the meeting at Central 
City, Neb., from Friends who met him at the Five Years 
Meeting, felt laid upon his heart a concern for the interests 
there, and came to us. 

“Meetings were begun First month 16th, and continued for 
two weeks and a half. As a result, the spiritual life of the 
church has been greatly quickened, and 36 persons professed 
conversion or renewal. 

“The afternoon meetings under the leadership of Fred E. 
Smith were especially helpful in suggesting ways of working 
and discussing questions which those present desired to have 
answered. 

“The working of the Holy Spirit was manifest, as the con- 
sciousness of things in men’s lives which needed to be set 
right came home to them and led them to go to the ones 
wronged for confession and forgiveness. 

“The help of our devoted Christian faculty, and the per- 
sonal work of our earnest young people did much toward the 
success of the meetings. 

“Fred E. Smith won a warm place in otir hearts as we met 
him in our homes. 

“The meeting at this place is still without a pastor, but there 
is perfect unity among us, and we are meeting the increasing 
responsibilities which crowd upon us as the time for our new 
Yearly Meeting approaches, trusting in the Lord for strength 
and guidance. Especially are we praying that we may soon 
have an under shepherd of the Lord’s own choosing.” 


DIED. 


Cary.—At the home of her daughter, Alice Scales, Totten- 
ville, L. L, N. Y., First month 9, 1908, Sarah Eddy Cary, in 
her seventy-eighth year. The deceased was a_ birthright 
Friend, and for fifty years held the position of elder. 


Crawrorp.—At Mutual, Okla. Twelfth month 26, 1008, 
Mary C. Crawford. 


HawortH.—At Haworth, Kan., Second month 1, 1908, 
Phoebe A., wife of Mahlon T. Haworth, in her seventy-first 
year. 


Wituits——At Des Moines, Iowa, First month 15, 1908, 
Floyd M. Willits, aged fifty-one years. He was a birthright 
Friend, converted in early life, and was at the time of his 
death an active member of the Friends Meeting in Des 
Moines. He served as teacher in the Bible School, as an 
usher, and was also a member of the meeting on: Ministry and 
Oversight. 


Witson.—At Fairmount, Ind., Second month 4, 1908, Mar- 
garet Neal Wilson, widow of Micajah Wilson, Fairmount, 
Ind., aged eighty-two years. The deceased was a life-long, 
consistent member of Friends. 
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FIRST LESSON. 


LESSON IX. 
FIVE THOUSAND FED. 
JOHN 6: 1-21. 


GOLDEN THxt.—He shall feed his flocks 
like a shepherd. Isa. 40:11. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
: J nrc Five thousand fed. John 6: 
‘ prhindcday: Four thousand fed. Mark 8: 


Fourth-day. 
Mark 8: 14-21. 


‘ fe htart at f Not by bread alone. Deut. 8: 


The miracle remembered. 


Sixth-day. The first things. Matt. 6: 
25-33. 


Seventh-day. The true bread. John 6: 
22-34. 


First-day. The Bread of Life. John 6: 
35-51. 


Time.—Probably several months or a 
year after the time of the last lesson, 
the incident being brought in out of the 
chronological order—A. D. 20. 

Place-—An uncultivated plain not far 
from Bethsaida (Luke 9:10), near the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, on the 
northeast. 

Place in life of Christ—Early in the 
third year of his ministry. 

John the Baptist—John was beheaded 
probably about a month earlier. 

Parallel Accounts.—Matt. 14; 


13-21; 
Mark 6: 31-44; Luke 9 : 10-17. 


In- 


STOPPED SHORT 


TAKING TONICS, AND BUILT UP ON RIGHT 
FOOD. 


The mistake is frequently made of 
trying to build up a worn out nervous 
system on so-called tonics—drugs. 

New material from which to rebuild 
wasted nerve cells, is what should be 
supplied, and this can be obtained only 
from proper food. 


“Two years ago I found myself on: 


the verge of a complete nervous collapse, 
due to overwork and study, and to ill- 
ness in the family,” writes a Wisconsin 
young mother. 

“My friends became alarmed because 
I grew pale and thin and could not 
sleep nights. I took various tonics pre- 
scribed by physicians, but their effects 
wore off shortly after I stopped taking 
them. My food did not seem to nourish 
me and I gained no flesh nor blood. 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I determined 
to stop the tonics and see what a change 
of diet would do. I ate Grape-Nuts 
four times a day with cream and drank 
milk also, went to bed early after eating 
a dish of Grape-Nuts before retiring. 

“In about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly. In a short time I gained 20 
pounds in weight and felt a different 
woman. My little daughter, whom I 
was obliged to keep out of school last 
Spting on account of chronic catarrh, 
has changed from a thin, pale, nervous 
child to a rosy, healthy girl and has 
gone back to school this fall. 

“Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the 
only agents used to accomplish the 
happy results.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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cluding the walking on the sea, this is 
the only miracle related in all four of 
the Gospels. The four accounts should 
be read, and their agreement and dif- 
ference should be noted. Each has 
some special details of its own. 


In studying this lesson, it should be 
remembered that nearly half of Christ’s 
ministry had taken place between the 
healing at Bethesda and the feeding 
of the multitude. In Chapter V we 
have a specimen of Jesus’ work in 
Jerusalem; in Chapter VI, a specimen 
of it in Galilee. 


1. “After these things.” An indefinite 
general expression. “Went away to 
the other side.” R. V. That is, the 
northeastern shore. “Tiberias.” This 
was the name more familiar to Gentile 
readers. John frequently translates or 
explains Hebrew or local names, etc. 
See verse 4. 


2. “Because they saw His miracles.” 
As John does not himself describe these 
miracles or do more than refer to them, 
it implies a reference to the other 
Gospels. The “Passover.” This fixes 
the time of year, March or early April. 


5, 6. Why should Philip be chosen? 
Possibly because he was a man who 
relied greatly upon common sense—a 
practical man (compare John 14: 8, 9), 
and needed to be shown that spiritual 
things are on a higher plane; possibly 
to strengthen his faith. It was evi- 
dently for the sake of Philip primarily. 


7. “Two hundred pennyworth.” That 
is, it would be equal to the wages of 
one man two hundred days to give 
them even a little. This would be a 
sum equal to about $300 to-day (Matt. 
PORE DY. 

8, 9. “Lad.” Hence, not able to 
carry much. Andrew made a remark 
of similar nature. He and Philip seem 
to have been at least close friends, for 
they are generally mentioned together. 
Fishes. Probably salt fish dried. Note 
how Philip dwells on the greatness of 
the difficulty, and Andrew on the small- 
ness of the resources, both leading to 
a similar result. Barley bread was the 
coarsest and cheapest bread used. 

10. “Make the people sit down.” 
This would test the faith, and allow 
all to be done in an orderly manner. 
Compare the account in Mark. John 
does not mention the women and 
children. 


11. How the miracle was wrought is 
useless to ask. The answer would be 
mere speculation. Note that here the 
miracle was a change of quantity; in 
that at Cana, a change of quality. “Given 
thanks.” He probably used the same 
words which every Hebrew head of a 
family used at the family table. Com- 
pare Luke 24 : 30. 


12. It is likely that “fragments” refer 
not to what those that ate left, but that 
which was not needed. It would not 
be in accord with Jewish custom to 
save that which had -been left by the 
eaters. 


13. “Baskets.” The small traveling 
wallets of a Jew. In this case, the 
number would rather indicate that they 
were those which belonged to the disci- 
ples. The fragments far exceeded the 
original quantity. Note the lesson in 
thrift—nothing was to be wasted; also, 
the command to use things at hand, 
L even if they were apparently small; 


FROM 
ROYAL GRAPE 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


ROYAL 


BakingPowder 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


the same food was supplied to all—all 
need the same spiritual food. Note, 
also, though John does not emphasize this 
as is done in the other accounts, that the 
food was distributed through the disci- 
ples. God works usually through the 
instrumentality of men and women. 
“Everyone who has life from Christ 
has that which may be the means of 
bringing life to others.” This fact lies” 
at the base of all missionary work and 
effort. Let us beware lest “the habit 
grows upon us of expecting rather to 
get good than to do good.” Neither 
let us say, as Andtew did, “What are 
these among so many?” 


14. “The prophet.” R. V. Referring, 
hardly without a doubt, to Deut. 18: 
15-19. Compare, also, John 1:21. The 
Rabbis differed in. the interpretation of 
the passage in Deuteronomy, some 
holding that it referred to the Messiah, 
others to a forerunner. It would seem, 
from the desire of the people to make 
Christ king, that they held Him to be 
the Messiah. 

15. Note that the people desired to 
make Him king, not to accept Him as 
king, which would involve obedience 
to His will. When they found out, 
later, what His will was, they rejected 
Hines 

16. “When even was come.” What 
we call evening, evening proper. In 
Mark 6:35, Luke 9:12, it is doubt- 
less the afternoon which is referred to. 

19. They were about 3 miles out, or 
half across. Note that “it was while 
they were endeavoring to come to Jesus 
that he came out on the sea to mee 
them.” It is not possible to explai 
the occurrence except as a_miracl 
pure and simple. 

20. “Be not afraid!” Christ’s mes- 
sage to His followers in trouble, dou! 
uncertainty, danger, sorrow, tempta 
tion, difficulty. 
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THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


What is the birthright Man receives? 

Not joy—for many a mortal grieves; 

Not strength—for countless souls are born 
To toil in weakness and in scorn; 

Not love—for some must love in vain; 
Not health—for many breathe in pain. 


Yet each one born upon the earth 
Possesses, from the hour of birth, 

That which has nerved the struggling race 
To every victory mau can trace; 

A talisman which urges on 

Through battles lost to battles won ; 

A birthright some have called a curse ; 
Hunger—could anything be worse? 


Yet hunger—first for bread, then love, 
Then power, then truth, then things above— 
Is man’s eternal intimate, 

As old as Time, as close as Fate; 
And still it urges, with a cry 

Beyond this world to satisfy, 

Till, as it came with man, it goes 
Beyond Death’s portals that unclose, 
And man, still hungering, passes on 
From out the known to the unknown. 


—Priscilla Leonard, in ‘‘The Outlook.’ 
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Events and Comments. 


It seems likely that Mississippi will 
be the next State to adopt prohibition. 


It was reported that not a dissenting | 


vote was recorded in the lower branch 
of the Legislature against the bill re- 
cently passed prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
throughout the State after this year. 


John Mitchell, the retiring president 
of the United Mine Workers of “Amer- 
ica, has been appointed by the President 
as special Labor Commissioner of Pan- 
ama. The selection of John Mitchell 
as investigating agent will at once in- 
spire confidence in the administration 
and the laborers, since John Mitchell 
is respected by all. 


New York enjoyed an_ interesting 
literary exhibition one day last week, 
in which the first edition of all the 
works of John Milton were displayed. 
The most interesting item was the orig- 
inal manuscript of the first book of 
“Paradise Lost,” which is owned by 
J. P. Morgan. The book was written 
by Milton’s secretary, and J. P. Morgan 


paid a large sum for it. This is, the 
first time it has been exhibited in 
America. 


Leavenworth is the first city in Kan- 
sas to adopt the commission system of 
government, by which the present 
double system of mayor and ward 
councilmen will be abolished, and the 
control of the municipality given into 
the hands of five men. ‘The report of 
the election by which this radical change 
was decreed states that business men, 
merchants, workingmen owning homes 
and paying taxes, were in favor of the 
departure, and the city administration, 
liquor element and_ political workers 
were opposed. Business men worked 
at the polls all day, and then watched 
the count at night, such was their in- 
terest in the adoption of the new sys- 
tem. 


Several of the railroad companies 
have reduced the wages of their em- 
ployees or curtailed their service ‘in 
order, as they claim, to meet the’ de- 


Atuza C. THenas 


| companies. 


| crease in their earnings caused by the 


unfavorable railroad legislation both on 
the part of the National and State Govy- 
ernments, coupled, of course, with dull 
business conditions. Other companies 
are preparing to make a similar move. 
This has caused much controversy be- 
tween the companies and their em- 
ployees, and President Roosevelt has 
taken measures to keep the public in- 
formed as to the real merits of any 
controversy. In a letter to the Inter- 
stafé Commerce Commission he asks it 
to begin at once the preparation of de- 
tailed information as to the situation of 
the railroads which are likely to become 
involved in wage controversies in order 
that whenever such a _ controversy 
occurs, the public may be informed. 
He also served notice on labor unions 
that he will not permit violence and 
public disturbance if any strike is called. 
The President’s action has apparently 
had the desired effect on the railroad 
Those unable to sustain 
their contention are very loathe to have 
their business conditions made public. 
Those, however, that have a fair case 
to present are likely to continue the 
work of curtailment. 


NOTICES. 


The Ministerial Association of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting will meet at the 
usual time, Third month 3d, at Indian- 


apolis, at 10.30 A. M., with a good pro- 


gram prepared by David Hadley, Emma 
G. Randolph and George H. Moore. 


Very sincerely, 
S. NeEw.in. 


A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Friends First-day School Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and vicinity will 
be held at Friends Institute rooms, 20 
South Twelfth Street, at 4.15 P. M., on 
Fourth-day, Second month 26th. By 
order of the chairman. 


E. B.. Stokes, Secretary, 


The first international convention. of 
the Young Peoples’ Missionary move- 
ment of the United States and Canada 
will meetin Pittsburgh, Pa. Third 
month 10th to 12th. From the present 
outlook a full attendance is assured. 
The presiding officer of the convention 
will be John Willis Baer, president of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
The program promises to be most ef- 
fective. Among the speakers of 
national fame are Robert E. Speer and 
John R. Mott. 


At the earnest request of the 
Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union 
of Philadelphia, Mary Harris Armor, 
president of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Georgia, has been 
invited to spend a short time in this 
city. Mary Harris Armor has proved 
herself a successful organizer, and did 
as much, if not more, than any other 
one person in Georgia to bring about the 
enactment of the recent prohibition law. 
Third month, 5th to 11th inclusive, she 
will hold evening meetings in different 
parts of the city.. For programs and in- 
formation, address Elizabeth F. W. 
Russell, 3433 North Nineteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINANCIAL 


Friends and others desiring First-Cless Real 
Estate Investments in the West, address 


H, B. PRATHER H, C. FELLOW 


Prather-Fellow Realty Co. 


Protection, Kansas Alva, Oklahoma 


Ranches, Wheat, Corn, Alfalfa 
and Fruit Lands in the Famous 
Kiowa and Bluff Creek Valley, 
Comanche County. Alfalfa 
Lands a Specialty. 


The Greatest Body of Sub-irrigated 
Alfalfa Lands in Southern Kansas. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS, 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘* The American Friend ” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 


WANTED—By an experienced person, a posi- 
tion as companion, caretaker of an invalid or 
housekeeper. Address “E,’’ Office of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


‘*WHY QUAKERS DO NOT USE WATER’ 
BAPTISM,”’ By E. H. PARisHo, Lawrence, Kas. 
“I wish it wasin the hands of every one of our 
young people.’—Wm. M. Perry, Pastor, Whit- 
tier, Cal. Price, 25 cents. Address 1125 Ken- 
tucky St., Lawrence, Kas. 


FRIENDS desiring a change of location 
should investigate the advantages offered by 
Imperial Valley. A new country, abundance 
of water, land cheaper than elsewhere in 
Southern California. Stella Ferguson, corres- 
pondent of Alamo Monthly Meeting, Holtville, 
California. 


The World’s Temperance Centennial 
Congress will open at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., Sixth month 14, 1908. 
Official invitations have been sent to 
the United States Government, and to 
all the nations of the old world, asking 
them to send representatives to the 
Congress. The Governors of the vari- 
ous States have been invited to appoint 
delegates, and many have already re- 
sponded. One of the interesting feat- 
ures of the Congress will be an excur- 
sion to the old home of Dr. Billy J. 
Clark, the man who a generation ago 
set in motion influences which resulted 
in the formation of the first temperance 
society in modern history. All churches, 
young people’s societies, Bible schools 
and temperance organizations are in- 
vited to observe Fourth month 7th as 
Billy J. Clark Memorial Day, and take 
a collection for the proposed Congress. 
All contributing to the work, or desir- 
ing additional information, should 
address J. H. Durke, 50 Triangle Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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TWO SPLENDID QUAKER BIOGRAPHIES.* 


Sir Alfred Pease has rendered us a very valuable 
service and he has produced two books which will be 
read far beyond the Quaker circle. It is a gain of 
no-small importance to have the lives of our worthies 
made interesting. We have had too many “Journals” 
and “Lives” whose pages were dry and forbidding. 
As one of our best American writers puts it, “Error 
may be dull, if it chooses; but there is no artistic 
blasphemy equal to so placing the harp of truth as 


to make it sound harsh and wooden when you strike | 
_ have given it with a hope that-this very simple out- 
books with the comment that the truth has here been | 
| unaffected that we ordinary mortals can understand 


it fairly.” Nobody will lay down either of these 
made “harsh and wooden.” There is genuine life- 
blood in both of them, and they hold the reader’s 
interest to the end. 

“Rachel Gurney of the Grove” is a book altogether 
out of the ordinary run, and it is much more inter- 
esting than most modern novels. 
beauty and exquisite grace everywhere through it, 
and one feels his heart grow tender and eyes moisten 
as he follows the pathetic struggles after health and 
life of this beautiful girl. We come to share the 
author’s feeling: “I like all about Rachel, and she 
is one of those whom, not having seen, I love, and 
who, dead, yet speaks to me.” 


Rachel Gurney of the Grove was first cousin to 
Joseph John Gurney and Elizabeth Fry, and this 
book takes us into this wonderful circle of  bril- 
liant, cultivated young Friends at the point when 
their lives were in the formative stage. Rachel’s 
letters make us acquainted with the spirit and ideals 
of this extraordinary group, and we see one after 
another of the members changing from a “person of 
the world” to a “spiritual pillar of the Society.” 
But all apart from any Quaker interest, the book is 
a piece right out of the actual social life of Eng- 
land a century ago. We see how a girl’s life was 
formed, what her ideals were, what she was interested 
in, how persons made love, were accepted or refused, 
how wonderful a father’s love and a mother’s love 


* “Rachel Gurney of the Grove” (eight portraits in color), 
by Sir Alfred E. Pease; “The Diaries of Edward Pease,” 
edited by Sir Alfred E. Pease. Both published by Headley 
Bros., London. Sold by Friends Book and Tract Committee, 
New York. 


There is a rare 


can be and much more. Then comes the story of the 
fair girl’s battle with consumption and the revela- 
tion of the ignorance of that age in dealing with the 
dread disease, and finally the touching account of 
the end, the dying girl following her mother “with 
her sweet eyes to the last,” and the tender testimony 
that “her patience throughout has been wonderful.” 
The account closes with this simple, touching 
tribute: “And this is all I have to tell about this 
sweet girl, so true to herself, so brave, put through 
the long ordeal and fiery furnace to stand proof. I 


line of a short life, but one so very human and so 


it, may help others who love and feel as she did, to 
see how she won through without understanding all, 
not sure that light was ever to be given here, but 
simply, sweetly yielding, trusting, and bearing all as 
sent, in Divine mercy and love.” 

Our only regret is that, owing to the colored por- 
traits, the book is too expensive for many of our 
readers to buy. 

“The Diaries of Edward Pease” takes us at once 
into another world. He was the “father of rail- 
roads”—the promoter of the first line of steam cars 
ever built, and these “diaries” take us into the world 
of industry and material expansion in the first quar- 
ter of the last century. We see a new era open and 
we discover, perhaps to our surprise, that the father 
of railroads was a Quaker. But great as is Edward 
Pease’s interest in this world of industry, it is still 
greater in the little world of the spiritual “Society” 
to which he belonged. He was called by his contem- 
poraries “the most consistent Friend in the Society,” 
and yet his appointment to the station of elder was 
long opposed. There is throughout the book a fine 
revelation of the splendid power of the Quakerism of 
the time, and with it a strange mingling of the petty 
and the “peculiar.” But I know of no book which 
better opens the window for us to peep into the 
world of our Society a hundred years ago. The 
issues of life and death, the maturing of the spirit 
of this noble character are powerfully given, and the 
great ministers and leaders of the Society pass and 
repass through these pages. 
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One of the most astonishing revelations in the 
book is the state of public sentiment on the use of 
intoxicating liquors. The fac-simile of a hotel-bill 
of Edward Pease is given amounting, all told, to 
about fourteen dollars in our present money, nine 
dollars of which go for ale, beer, sherry, wine, negus, 
Edward Pease, writing to 
his granddaughter, speaks very vigorously against 
the wild experiment of using milk for a mother and 
her infant instead of malt liquors! Anyone who 
enjoys a good biography will find “Edward Pease” 
an interesting book. R. M. J. 


brandy, rum and gin! 


GOD’S PRESENCE. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He. 


Can we see the fact of God’s presence in the world 
to-day and sing with the poet of “a present help,” 
or does our knowledge of Him hark back to some 
ancient record written when the race was young? 
Did God once walk with men in the cool of the day, 


and leave us now to mumble our evening angelus | 


unheard and alone? Have we discovered so many of 
God’s laws in the world that we have no place for 
God himself? Is our Heaven brass and our earth 
iron, bound with irresistible force, cold and unre- 
sponsive to the finer impulses of the human heart? 
Or, amid all, do we find Him “warm, sweet, tender,” 
ever present, ready to minister to our real needs? 
The great Book of Nature, which folds within its 
clasp the long history of bygone ages written in the 
ashes of the past, and ever reveals the mysteries of 
existence, is so filled with the fact of God’s presence 
that there are men who miss its meaning altogether. 
It is a comfort, however, to know that some of the 
master minds who have gone to this living Book with 
little or no faith, and have labored over its secrets for 
years, have found there a God of love as well as a 
God of law. The later essays of John Stuart Mill 
give abundant evidence that the cold skepticism of 
his early years passed away beneath the mellowing 
influence of the spiritual forces of life. The late 
Romanes was not without a star of hope which shone 
more brightly as he neared his journey’s end. And 
our countryman, John Fisk, had just penned his 
“Immortal Life” when the death angel called him to 
try the realities of his thesis. This story is told of 
the scientist, Agassiz: A religious enthusiast with 
Bible in hand once called at his study and, being 
anxious that his learned friend should know the 
importance of his errand, sent word that he wished to 
read him what God had to say to him, but the great sci- 


entist, absorbed in his laboratory, sent back the reply 
that he was already so busy reading God’s Book that 
he had no time for callers. Truly, “the Heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork.” 

In spiritual matters, however, there is no ground 
of assurance equal to the voice of our own true selves. 
God’s best language is the language of the heart. 

In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 


He is His own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 


The great philosopher, Kant, found two things in 
the world that filled him with awe and reverence; one 
was the starry heavens above, and the other a con- 
science within. But there is more in the heart of man 
that speaks for the Divine presence than conscience. 
The desire for spiritual communion, the longing for a 
fellowship of a Kindred Heart who shares our deepest 
joys and sorrows, the sense of need for a Power that 
will carry us through the vicissitudes of life, even 
through the dark mystery of death, and the universal 
instinct to worship—all are evidence of the fact of 
God’s presence as eyes are evidence of light. 

As the soul feels a living response to these func- 
tions it rises from the realm of hope to assurance 
and finds its living rest. We do not stand between 
two dark eternities crying for help with an echoing 
wail as the only answer. We often ask amiss and 
pray for things we should not have; but the sincere 
soul is not left without an answer. The refusal of a 
kind father, or the gentle rebuke of a mother, does not 
affect our lives as the silence of an empty room. Nor 
does prayer find its full fruition in the impact of its 
exercise. From moments of spiritual waiting we go 
to our work with a fresh sense of God’s presence; and 
the utterance of our heart’s desires, poured out to 
Him who knows and cares, brings new strength to the 
moral and spiritual fabric of life. It is this spiritual 
force bringing richness and power to the lives of 
thousands who know God’s presence that remains the 
living evidence of this abiding fact. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Amertcan Frrenp has been in most cordial 
sympathy with the splendid public appreciation of the 
long services of Timothy Nicholson. We are con- 
stantly urging Friends to enter into public service 
and to take a greater part in the practical reforms of 
the day. Here is a man who has done it on a great 
scale, who has been in all the great moral battles of 
his day and has borne a valiant part. Trrespective of 
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politics, nine different Governors of his State have 
called him to offices that demanded integrity, fidelity 
and judgment. It is difficult to mention a single line 
of social service into which his life has not gone. One 
of the speakers at his banquet told this good story 
to illustrate the part he has taken in the fight with 
the saloon: ‘‘It is said that upon one occasion a certain 
saloon-keeper was a witness in a trial. The judge 
was questioning him in this case and he asked hin, 
among other things, if he knew a man in the city of 
Richmond by the name of Timothy Nicholson. 
“Yes,’=the man said, ‘I—I know a man of that 
kind.’ ‘Are you pretty well acquainted with him? 
‘Yes, I am very well acquainted with him.’ ‘Well, 
what sort of a man is Timothy Nicholson, anyway— 
I'd like to know your idea of him? ‘Well,’ the man 
said, ‘in general, he is a pretty good sort of a man— 
he’s a very good fellow if he would only let liquor 
alone.’ (Laughter and applause.) But Timothy 
Nicholson has never been willing to ‘let liquor alone.’ 
He has always been the enemy of liquor and has so 
been recognized during all of his active life.” 


The leading editorial in our issue of last week was 
by Rufus M. Jones, though by an oversight of the 
printer the initials R. M. J. were omitted. 


NATHAN AND ESTHER FRAME FUND. 


Tur AMERICAN FRIEND reported......... $163 00 
Benjamin Johnson has received .......... 13 75 


Ee eee Pes Pd ietel Mia dare atins « $176 75 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.*—II. 
III. Early Influences: School and Meeting. 


Having given a rather full genealogy of my 
ancestors, especially on my grandfather and grand- 
mother Jay’s side, I now proceed to give some 
account of my life and work in connection with the 
church in which I was born a member, and in which 
I have labored more or less for over fifty years. 

The educational advantages that surrounded my 
early childhood were those common to the new coun- 
try of that day. There were no public schools, but 
Friends very early had schools started under their 
control. Here again I was blessed in having a father 
who took more interest in education than many per- 
sons did. He himself, though not much of a scholar, 
was chosen to teach two or three terms in the log 
school-hous2 in the neighborhood. It was built of 
logs on the plan of that day, with openings cut out on 
one side and paper pasted over them for window 
lights. Holes were bored in the logs and a broad 


* Copyright 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 


board fastened on for a writing desk. When the 
time came for writing, we sat on a high bench with 
our faces to tke wall so that the light from these 
primitive windows might fall upon our paper. 

One incident in my early life showed my father’s 
interest in the education of his children. 1 had just 
commenced going to school. When I waked one 
morning, my mother told me that I could not go to 
school that day, as it had been snowing during the 
night and I was too little to walk through the snow to 
the school-house and father could not spare the time 
to take me. I began to fret and ery, because I 
wanted to go. Father was busy out in the barn 
threshing wheat, in the way that many farmers did 
in those days. The wheat was laid down with the 
heads together in a circle around the barn floor, and 
then the horses were turned onto it and made to walk 
around while the farmer with his fork kept it stirred 
up until the wheat was all threshed out. While I 
was pleading with my mother to let me go, my father 
pulled the string, raised ‘the door-latch and said, 
‘Where is Allen?’ Mother replied, “He is here 
fussing because he cannot go to school.” Father 
simply said, “It is time for him to go. Where is his 
dinner?’ When mother handed it to him, he got 
down on the porch and told me to put my arms 
around his neck. He then put his hands behind him 
to hold me up, carried me half a mile to the school- 
house, set me down on the door-step and said, “Be a 
good boy and wait until I come after thee to-night.” 
Many times in life I have been thankful that I had 
a father who thought enough of his boy to stop his 
work and carry him to school on his back. 

The same example of faithfulness in the atten- 
dance of meetings for worship and discipline, on the 
part of my parents, was a training that I appreciate. 
It has been a strength to me through life. Some of 
my earliest recollections are of being taken to meet- 
ing with the other children and made to sit quietly 
through the meetings, many of which were held in 
silence. Some of these meetings wherein there was 
not a word spoken are impressed upon my memory 
to this day. I can remember that while sitting in 
stillness, 1 was often impressed with the desire to be 
a good boy. This stillness was sometimes broken by 
vocal prayer, during which the congregation rose, 
pulled off their hats and turned their backs to the one 
who was engaged in vocal prayer. We were also 
expected to bow our heads, and, when he was through, 
to sit down with as little noise as possible. I have 
wondered sometimes whether, if more of this rever- 
ence were manifested to-day in time of vocal prayer, 
we might not find it beneficial. When the minister 
rose to address the meeting, there was attention given 
to what he said that is lacking to-day in many places 
when the sermon is preached. While there was not 
so much doctrine preached, the message was directed 
to the hearts of the hearers and they were impressed 
with the fact that we were called to live pure and 
honest lives, and, above all, that God sees us at ali 
times. While much of this ministry was directed to 
the observance of outward things, yet we were forcibly 
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reminded that God expected us to obey the teaching 
of His Spirit and to live honest and upright lives. 
Let us not speak lightly of the ministry of our fore- 
fathers. Some of us, as we look back to the lives of 
those who were brought up under their ministry, are 
ready to believe that they were God-fearing men and 
women. They were the salt of the community where 
they lived and leaders for good among their fellow- 
men. Their word was as good as a bond. 


When I was about ten years old my parents moved 
from Mill Creek Meeting, where I was born, to Ran- 
dolph Meeting, located some six miles north of Day- 
ton, and settled in the old home where my mother was 
brought up and lived until she was married. Here 
the course of my life continued to flow on in the 
channels common to a farmer’s boy in that day. My 
father was a hard-working man. We children were 
taught to labor and do all kinds of work incident to 
a farmer’s life. My mother was in poor health and 
it fell to my lot as the oldest child to assist in the 
washing each week. It was an unwritten law that 
this had to be done on Second-day morning. For 
some two or three years I did the most of it myself, 
putting the clothes through the washing, and boiling, 
bluing, starching and hanging them out without any 
assistance, but I cannot say that I ever enjoyed it, 
although it was the understanding that when it was 
done, I was to have the remainder of the day to fish, 
hunt, go swimming, or do whatever I desired. Life 
went on in this way, divided between working on the 
farm in the summer and going to school in the winter. 
Our school-house was near the meeting-house. When 
the meeting hour came on Fifth-day, we all went in 
a body to the meeting. Here, again, I believe our 
fathers were right in mingling religion with educa- 
tion, or, in other words, in educating the heart along 
with the intellect. Sometimes, after there had been 
a long silence, some one would rise and speak so long 
that we were made to fear that the time for our games 
of base, town-ball, or bull-pen would be cut short. It 
was a practical lesson in patience. Perhaps we did 
not always let it have its perfect work. Be that 
as it may, years afterwards, in another State, when 
my father sent me away from home to attend an 
academy, where there was a Friends Meeting about 
three-quarters of a mile from the school-house, I 
had so fixed in my mind the importance of going 
to meeting in the middle of the week that when the 
hour came for the Fourth-day meeting, I arranged 
with the principal that I might rise from my seat and 
go out and attend the meeting. It made me appear a 
little like a speckled bird among my school-mates, yet 
in walking through the woods, going and coming, the 
sense of doing right was often a comfort. Years 
afterwards, one of that number who had grown to 
be a man said that my example in this had first led 
him to consider the subject of religion. 


IV. Conversion. 


About the thirteenth year of my age there oc- 
curred a scene in my life which stands out more viv- 
idly than any other in the history of my attendance 


on West Branch Quarterly Meeting, the quarter to 
which we belonged. It was during the consideration 
of the ‘State of Society,” as it was called, when they 
read the “Queries and Answers,” and the condition of 
the church was brought in review before the meeting. 
A Friend arose with a concern on his mind for some- 
one who was present. With his face turned towards 
the far corner of the house, where I sat among the 
young people, he entreated that we should yield our 
hearts to the tender visitation of God’s love. He 
went on with his loving message, pointing us to the 
Spirit of God that would lead us in the way of truth 
and righteousness. The messenger has long since 
passed away, but’ his message is not forgotten. The 
meeting closed and I rode home on horse-back in 
company with other young people, but did not enjoy 
the laughing and foolishness of the crowd. After 
supper I went out into the orchard and sat down to 
pray. I wanted to kneel down and offer prayer, but 
my training was such that I felt that none but those 
called to public prayer should kneel down. After 
sitting in silence a while, I rose to go to the house, 
but the burden was so great that I returned and ven- 
tured to kneel, thereby hoping to find peace. Now 
I was impressed that I should open my mouth and 
speak out the burden of my soul. But here again 
my education was such that I was afraid to speak 
words unless called to public ministry. We had been 
told we could pray as well by thinking as by speak- 
ing. I rose and started to the house again. The 
burden was so great that I went back and fell on my 
knees and broke out in vocal expression, confessing 
my sins and asking God to forgive. Joy came to my 
soul. Sweet peace filled my heart. After waiting a 
while to wipe away the tears of joy, I went into the 
house, trying to hide my feelings. But a mother’s 
loving heart and watchful eye perceived that some- 
thing had come over her boy. When the time came to 
go to bed, she put her hand on my shoulder and 
simply remarked that we had had a good meeting 
that day and she hoped I would rest well. Dear 
mother wanted to say more, but her training, like 
that of most Friends of that time, was to repress all 
religious conversation. I have often wondered what 
would have been the result had she taken me to her 
embrace and told me what the change was—that I 
had been converted and that God had heard my peti- 
tion. I doubt not she prayed for me, and if she had 
spoken to me it might have saved me days of darkness 
and doubt in coming years. In reviewing this blessed 
experience I am often impressed with the fact of how 
little theology there was mixed with the preaching 
of those dear Friends compared with the hair-split- 
ting doctrines and controversies we hear in some 
places in our church to-day. But after threescore 
and ten years, having seen the results of the ministry 
of that day, which directed our thoughts to the Spirit 
of God and urged us to listen to His voice as He 
called us to follow Him, and comparing it with the 
dogmatic and superficial teaching of some of the 
present day, who point us to their own experience in 
spiritual things, I am ready to say that our fathers’ 
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ministry produced men and women of ability and 
Christian character which I sometimes fear are not 
produced by the methods of the modern revivalist. 
They were men and women who were the salt of the 
earth, who walked the earth in the fear of the Lord 
and kept themselves unspotted from the world. 


V. Family Worship. 


Soon after these occurrences, another took place 
which strengthened my religious life. My father had 
a hard spell of sickness which lasted several weeks. 
1 heard the doctor say to my mother one evening 
when leaving, “I fear your husband will not get 
well.” When I stood by the bed that night, before 
retiring, father said to me, “Be a good boy and help 
mother all thee can.” It was not customary in those 
days, in that community, even among Christians, to 
have family worship. However, I heard my father 
say to mother, “If I get well, we will have religious 
services in the house.”” Two or three weeks later, one 

night, mother brought a rocking-chair, placed a ‘bed- 
guilt over it, and pillows upon it, and then, going to 
the bed, helped my father out and led him to the 
chair. 
sat around father read a few verses from it. Then he 
asked mother to help him down on his knees. 
knelt by his side and held him while he offered vocal 
prayer. J have seen many beautiful paintings that 
have cost large sums of money, but no picture is 
more vivid and beautiful in my memory than that of 
mother holding father while he prayed. 
remember much of that prayer, but the words, “God 
bless Allen and make him a good boy,” have followed 
me over land and sea. I pity the child who has never 
heard his father pray. 

I would not convey the idea that because the 
Friends of that day did not read the Bible in family 
worship, that they never read the Bible. Many of 
them read it much. 
grandfather and grandmother read the Bible, with a 
solemn tone, similar to that in which many of the 
ministers of that day delivered their messages, and 
their old Bibles lying upon the shelf to-day are well 
worn with much use. 

It may appear strange that my father was often 
found fault with for introducing family worship 
into our house. Some Friends were uneasy, fearing 
it might result in reading the Bible formally and 
having formal worship. One dear Friend, whose 
name I will not mention, traveling on a religious 
visit, stopped with us over night. When father 
brought out the Bible and remarked that it was our 
custom to read before going to bed, he made the 
remark, “I suppose it will not hurt me to sit and listen 
to it.” The next day, at quarterly meeting, he 
preached, but it did me no good. I did not want to 
hear him, for I knew what it had cost my father to 
introduce this practice in his family. 


VI. Visiting Friends. 
The hospitality of Friends in those days was 


something to look back to with pleasure. Our home 
was on the direct line between Miami and West 


She | 


I do not | 


| ation to another. 
| most stories and create the most laughter were our 
_ heroes, especially if they noticed us and laid their 


Branch Quarterly Meetings. We always expected a 
number of Friends the night before quarterly meet- 
ing from Center and Miami, as well as Friends 
traveling in the ministry. Among these I recall 
the names of Thomas Evans, Joseph Doan, Asher 
Brown, Samuel Steddom, Abram Taylor, Joseph 
Taylor (who afterwards founded Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege) and many others. Very often with these would 
be a company of Friends from other yearly meet- 
ings, such as Joseph D. Hoag, John and Elizabeth 
Meader and SBenjamin Seebohn. These were 
days that we looked forward to with interest. 
Everywhere was activity, in the house and outside, 
getting ready to welcome the company. It was 
a feature in my home life that had much to do 
with shaping my life for the church. I have known 
as many as thirty visitors to stay all night at my 
father’s. We boys learned how to sleep on the floor, 
giving up our beds to others. The young people 
among the visitors shared the floor with us. After 
supper I enjoyed sitting in the corner and listening 
to the conversation about the church and its work, 


She Pocunteie ible atti Pla'wo.children | interspersed with anecdotes about noted Friends, 
> j | 


especially about the ministers and their work and 
travels. It was very instructive. It was a history of 
the past that had been handed down from one gener- 
The Friends who could tell the 


hands upon our heads or asked us how old we were, 
or some other commonplace question. We never 
thought of getting sleepy, but as it grew late, some one 
would suggest that it was near bed-time. Then the 
Bible was brought out, father would read a portion of 
Seripture and we dropped into silence. After a 
little perhaps some one or two might engage in 
vocal prayer, and perhaps another might feel called 


: | to express a word in the line of the ministry, in the 
Many of us can eall to mind how | 


way of encouragement and advice, and sometimes a 
word might be spoken directly to us children. This 
was called a “religious opportunity before going to 
bed.”’ Let no one be surprised that these occasions 
live in the memory of those of us’ who are growing 
old. 


VII. The Underground Railroad. 


Sometimes the discussions would develop a differ- 
ence of opinion on some subject claiming the atten- 
tion of the church. There were sometimes two or 
three beds in one room, and one night two Friends 
who slept in the bed near where my brother and I 
were sleeping kept up a long conversation on the sub- 
ject of “The Underground “Railroad, ” and the prac- 
tice that some Friends engaged in of helping the 
runaway slaves to reach a ‘place of safety. To my 
young Friends, who may not understand the “Under- 
praund Railroad” of that day, it ma¥ be explained 
that it was a system of helping runaway slaves from 
one “station” to another, generally at night, until 
they reached Canada or some other place of safety. 
My father’s house was one of the stations on this 
“railroad,” and while these dear Friends were dis- 
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cussing the propriety of engaging in this work, one 
of them feeling that it was hardly the right thing to 
do, while the other upheld the practice, my mind was 
actively engaged in thinking, for a few days before 
this our family physician, who was an Abolitionist, 
had ridden up to the gate, called my father out and 
told him that there was a runaway slave out in the 
woods nearby, and that he was being pursued by his 
master and others. I heard the conversation and 
understood its meaning, though I was young. He 
rode off and my father turned to me and said, “1 
am going out back of the house to work. If any 
negro comes to the gate thee can take him down in 
the corn-field and hide him under that big walnut 
tree, but thee is not to tell me or any one else.” As 
the corn was very tall in the bottom, no one could 
see him. In a little while the poor man came, with 
his bleeding feet and ragged clothes, looking around 
and showing that he was very much frightened. 1 


went to him and told him I would hide him. At | 


first he was afraid of me and asked me if I was Mr. 
Jay’s son, but when I told him I was he followed me. 


I took him down to the walnut tree and told him to | 
remain there until I came after him. He said, “I am | 


hungry. JI want a drink.” I told him I would look 
after that. When I got back to the house mother 
was in the kitchen fixing up a dinner in a basket. 1 
knew what that meant without asking any questions. 
Pretty soon she simply said to me, “Allen, if thee 
knows anybody who thee thinks is hungry, thee might 
take this basket to him.” I started out with it and 
a jug of milk and went to the corn-field. The poor 
man heard me coming through the corn, and, not 
knowing whether I was friend or foe, had his pistol 
ready to shoot when I drew in sight. The moment 
he saw me he commenced smiling. I left my load 
with him with the promise that perhaps I would come 
after him about dark. During the afternoon, the 
men who were pursuing him came up to the gate and 
called. They asked my father if he had seen a “nig- 
ger” going by. He truthfully said he had not. I 
kept out of sight. They threatened to search the 
house. Father told them they were welcome to do so, 
provided they had the proper authority. After talk- 
ing roughly for a while, they rode off in a hurry. 
That evening, just as it was growing dark, my father 
hitched up “Old Jack” to the buggy and tied him in 
the barn-yard. He then came into the house and 
asked me how I would like to go to my grandfather’s. 
Understanding what he meant, I told him I would 
be very willing to go. He added, “If thee knows of 
anybody thee thinks ought to go, thee had better take 
him along.” I went out and closed the door and soon 
had the negro in the buggy with me. The poor fel- 
low could see that I felt a little afraid to be with 
him alone, and asked me if I were not. When I did 
not give a positive answer, he said, “If you are afraid 
of me, I will let you carry the pistol.” After we 
got started, he said, “If anyone comes to take me, 
you must stop and give me the pistol, I will get out 
and you drive on, for I do not want you to be hurt. 
I am never going to be taken back. They may kill 


me, but I intend to kill one first.”” As I looked at 
the poor man and saw his condition, for he had 
shown me his lacerated back that had been cut by 
the whip, I did not tell him that it was wrong to 
shoot. Neither did I stop to give him a lecture on 
peace principles. About 10 o’clock we reached my 
grandfather’s. I went to the door and told him what 
was up. He understood the situation. He at once 
called my uncle, Levi Jay, and in about thirty min- 
utes each one was on a horse on their way to Mercer 
County, where there was a large settlement of 
negroes, which was another important “station.” We 
learned afterwards that he reached Canada safely. 

So as I listened to the argument of these two 
Friends I felt that I could settle the question without 
any argument, and that our Saviour had settled it 
when he said to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. 

(To be continued.) 


[For THe American FRiEenp.] . 
A LONDON FRIENDS MEETING IN 1908. 


BY EDWARD HAROLD MARSH. 
Foreword. 


During a recent visit to the United States the 
writer found Friends with whom he had the pleasure 
of coming in contact much interested to hear how 
their brethren in the Old Country conduct their 
meetings. The series of articles, of which this is the 
first, is an attempt to depict the London Friends 
Meetings of to-day in such a way as will be intelligi- 
ble to readers of Tor Amertcan Frrenp. It must 
be clearly understood that London Yearly Meeting 
includes very nearly all Friends in the island of Great 
Britain, and while there are several types of meet- 
ings which are each an attempt to adapt the Truth as 
Friends see it to the varying needs of the twentieth 
century, it will very commonly be found that the 
same Friends in the same meeting-house will be 
present at meetings of a very different character, an 
ordinary meeting for worship in the morning and a 
“mission meeting” in the evening. 

Hence, a separate article will be devoted to each, 
different type of meeting; at this time we deal with 
Devonshire House, which is a class to itself; in the 
next an ordinary Friends meeting in the suburbs, 
and later a description of Friends work amongst 
the “submerged tenth,” the enormous mass of pop- 
ulation in the poverty-stricken slums on the east 
side of London. 


I. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 


Right in the midst of the downtown district of 
London-the careful seeker and enquirer may find a 
small archway between a candy-store on the one hand 
and a book-store on the other, having a brass plate 
on each side bearing the words, ‘‘Friend’s Meeting- 
Houses.” The place looks private, but Friends, at 
any rate, if not the general public, know that it is 
not a trespass to pass doors bearing the words, 
‘“Friend’s Meeting-Houses,” so, on entering, the 
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stranger finds himself in a long tunnel-like passage, 
lit all day by electric light, at the end of which is a 
small open court, and, looking upwards, above the 
tall buildings all around, one can catch a glimpse of 
the sky. 

This is the entrance to Devonshire House, where, 
with the one exception of the year 1905, London 
Yearly Meeting has been held without any intermis- 
sion ever since Friends first assembled in yearly 
meetings. 

Outside there is no evidence whatever, except two 
small entrances, of a Friends meeting-house. The 
group of buildings known as Devonshire House 
occupies the middle of a downtown block, the street 
frontage of which on all sides is occupied by ordinary 
places of business, and the middle is retained by 
Friends for their yearly meeting-houses. The three 
meeting-houses have a seating capacity of 1,000, 
950 and 280 persons, respectively; and there are 
about a dozen committee rooms, which, according to 
size, can accommodate from 200 to 10 people each. 
Here, also, are to be found the offices of the recording 
clerk, the Friends Institute, and the offices of the 
various other activities of Friends in England, such 
as the Foreign Mission Association, Home Mission 
and Extension Committee, Friends Tract Association, 
Temperance Union, etc., and also the library, con- 
taining the best collection of literature in the world 
of interest to Friends or written by those adverse 
to them. This library has been accumulating for 
over two hundred years, but it is only of recent years 
that there has been a librarian to give his whole time 
to the work, which has increased to such an extent 
that he now has two assistants. The library is kept 
up to date, and is in touch with Friends of all 
branches on the American continent, and it is quite 
possible that here in London is to be found a more 
complete collection of American Friends publications 
than can be found in any other place in the world. 


The vicissitudes of the Devonshire House Friends 
Meeting are typical of the downtown district of any 
old city. In the days when it was usual for trades- 
men to live over their places of business, Devonshire 
House had a strong First-day meeting, but that day 
has long since gone by. Friends, like other people, 
now live in the suburbs where they have their meet- 
ings (which we hope to describe in an early issue), 
and they do not come into the heart of Puritan Lon- 
don on First-day if they can avoid it; and the chief 
reason for keeping the place open on First-day is 
that a stranger happening to be in London would 
naturally expect to find a meeting for worship here. 
So the first-day morning meeting for worship is not 
typical of a London Friends meeting of to-day. Dev- 
onshire House is the administrative center of Lon- 
‘don Yearly Meeting and of London and Middlesex 
Quarterly Meeting, so that a meeting for discipline, 
or the mid-day half-hour meeting for worship during 
the week, must be regarded as typical, rather than 
the First-day meeting for worship. 

After the visitor has succeeded in finding Devon- 
shire House, and then has penetrated through the 


long tunnel to the inner court, he will find a bulletin- 
board indicating what meeting is assembling and 
where it is to be found. 

All meetings for business or discipline are pre- 
ceded by a meeting for worship, in the solemn hush 
of which Friends are preparing for the meeting 
which is to follow, striving to feel that it is the 
Master’s business that they are about, and that they 
must wait for indication of His will in all the 
business that is to be done. The silence is seldom 
broken during the first quarter of an hour, and such 
a hush rests over the meeting that it is not easy to 


_ realize that one is within a few yards of the noisy 


streets, within 500 yards of several railway stations, 
and in the midst of a city of upwards of seven mil- 
lions of people. 


The noisy ticking of the clock and the faint mur- 
mur of the sounds which penetrate from the outer 
world seem to make the silence within only more 
intense. All the ordinary city noises are shut out by 
closed deors and by the tall buildings which surround 
the Friends Meeting Houses, or are subdued to a 
slight murmur which has to be listened for to be 
heard. 


Ever and anon a dull, rumbling sound is both 
heard and felt, and the whole building trembles, the 
visitor feels uncomfortable and perhaps alarmed, 
and yet the Friends show no sign of movement. 
Are they asleep? or are they lifted out of the con- 
cerns of the world? Is it an earthquake? Surely, 
yes! but why no sign? or is it the Spirit moving so 
that the whole building trembles? No, it is none of 
these ; it is the pounding of the electric trains of the 
underground railway below. The rumbling ceases, 
and all is quiet again; at regular intervals the bells 
of a neighboring church toll out the passing time, or 
the screech of a steamer in the river penetrates into 
the meeting-house; occasionally the shrill gong of 
the fire-engine or ambulance is heard. 

The meeting takes no notice of the noisy silence; 
a Friend kneels to offer prayer and nearly all present 
rise to their feet. 

The prayer is not in the prophetic style that these 
walls have so often heard; there is little emotion, and 
not much mysticism; the Friend has just come from 
his office and his thoughts are pigeonholed like the 
papers at his desk; his petition is direct and orderly, 
his thanks are for benefits received. The prayer is 
short, and Friends resume their seats. 

Other Friends seated in various parts of the 
house take part in the vocal ministry as they are led, 
or as they are faithful to the leadings that they feel 
within; there is no prearrangement. 

The bells of a neighboring church toll the hour; 
no immediate notice is taken, but before long two 
leading Friends shake hands and others seated fac- 
ing the meeting in the gallery do likewise; it is the 
signal of dismissal; the men Friends put on their 
hats before leaving their seats, in a few minutes the 
house is empty, all have adjourned to a neighboring 
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room for refreshments and a short opportunity for 
social intercourse and relaxation. 

About an hour is spent in this way until a warn- 
ing bell is heard, which continues to ring automat- 
ically until the meeting has reassembled. There is 
a short pause of silent waiting upon the Lord, but this 
does not last long; soon the clerk rises and reads 
the preliminary minute, there is some shuffling. 
Friends take this opportunity of getting comfortable. 
They are then ready to attend to business. 

Nothing is formally moved or seconded, nor is 
anything put to the vote, no outward indication of 
“those in favor” or ‘‘on the contrary” is.ever asked 
for. Generally after free discussion the meeting is 
in substantial unity one way or the other. 

Motions are not carried against a dissentient 
minority. If the meeting is not able to come to an 
agreement, the clerk has to leave the matter over for 
discussion at a subsequent meeting. A committee is 
sometimes appointed to consider the matter mean- 
while, otherwise he drafts a minute, if it has not 
been anticipated and prepared beforehand, giving 
“the sense of the meeting.” This is frequently 
amended, but finally a minute satisfactory to all 
is placed upon the minute-book. At the end of the 
agenda the minutes of the last meeting are read over, 
and anything arising out of them is attended to, 
stray threads are picked up, and new business or 
private concerns brought before the meeting, and 
then, everything being done, there is an impressive 
silence. The clerk rises, reads the short minute of 
adjournment, and almost suddenly the meeting breaks 
up. 

In a very short time the house is empty, after 
brief farewells Friends emerge from the tunnel-like 
entrance back into the outer world; soon they become 
dissolved in the ceaseless stream of traffic which is 
always passing along Bishopsgate and Liverpool 
Streets, and wend their ways homeward by steam or 
electric trains, by horse-omnibus, motor-’bus or 
electro-’bus, and the meeting-houses that they have 
just left seem desolate, the ticking of the clock 
seems sadder, the rumbling of the trains more fear- 
ful, and there is an added solemnity about the bells 
as they toll out the lapse of time. 


CONCERNING SHIBBOLETHS. 


BY THOS. HODGKIN. 


A word that has been much in the mouths of 
Englishmen—especially of political Englishmen—of 
late years is this word, shibboleth. Any one can tell 
by the look of it that it has not come down to us from 
our Teutonic ancestors, nor yet been taught us by our 
Roman civilizers. It is Semitic on the face of it, and 
comes, like so many others of our noblest-sounding 
names and phrases, from the mysterious East. It is 
one of the many testimonies to the strange might of 
Israel that a word taken from the current speech of 
that little tribe of plonghmen and vine-dressers in 
the highlands of Palestine should have worked itself 
into the political vocabulary of the men of Birming- 


ham and Sheffield, though probably few of them pause | 


to reflect, if they knew, how this word came into their 
possession. 

No; as it seems to me, the Semitic origin and pri- | 
mary meaning of this picturesque word must have 
passed very much out of the minds and memories of 
men ; else we should not so continually have the jour- 
nalist, and sometimes even that highly-instructed per- | 
son, the member of Parliament, talking about | 
“mouldy” and “outworn” and occasionally “thread- | 
bare shibboleths,” expressions which must set on edge 
the teeth of any one who calmly considers what is the || 
real meaning of the word thus cruelly mishandled. 

Shibboleth comes from the Hebrew root, shabal, 
which seems to have had the curious double meaning | 
ot “to grow” and “to flow,” a connection of ideas pos- | 
sibly due to the rapid growth of vegetation under the 
rays of the sun of Palestine. Hence, shibboleth has 
also two meanings, with one of which—“an ear of 
corn”—we have here no concern: we do but note in 
passing that when Pharaoh “slept and dreamed the 
second time, he saw seven shibboleths of corn coming 
up upon one stalk, rank and good.”* 

The other meaning, the “flowing,” not the “grow- || 
ing one,” is the one which our politicians, perhaps 
unconsciously, are concerned with. When the author | 
of the sixty-ninth psalm called upon God to help him | 
because the waters were coming in unto his soul, he 
said (v. 2): “I am come into deep waters, where the 
torrents (shibbalim) overflow me;” and in verse 15 
he prays: “Let not the shibboleth overflow me, neither 
let the deep swallow me up.” 

There came a day, a long-remembered day, when 
the utterance of this word meant life or death to 
many a panting Israelite. That strong, fierce nomad, 
Jephthah, an outlaw of outlaws, not deemed worthy 
of the companionship even of the half-Bedouin 
Gileadites, had wrought a great deliverance for Israel 
from the heavy hand of the children of Ammon.t 
But the Ephraimites, on the other side of Jordan, the 
very type of an arrogant, blustering “‘premier-tribe,”’ 
chose to take mortal offense against Jephthah and his 
Gileadite fellow-countrymen for having dared to 
undertake a campaign, even a campaign for the deliv- 
erance of Israel, without consulting them. Their 
sneers and taunts against the men on the east of | 
Jordan were intolerable, and clearly showed the wis- 
dom of Moses in hesitating, as he did generations 
ago, to allow the two and a half tribes to make a 


* A curious result of this double meaning of the word is to 
be seen in the Septuagint, and consequently also in the Vulgate 
rendering of the passage alluded to below (Judges 12:6). 
The Seventy Interpreters—it is presumed because there is no 
combination of letters in the Greek alphabet to express the 
sound of Sh—represent the Gileadites as saying to the fugitive 
Ephraimite: “Say now ‘stachys,’ which, being interpreted. 
signifies an ear of corn,” but they do not record his mispro- 
nounced answer, thus losing the whole point of the story. 
The translators of the Latin Vulgate are nearer the mark, 
but still keep the erroneous rendering of the test-word into 
which they have been betrayed by the Greek translators: 
“Tnterrogabant eum, ‘Dic ergo scibboleth,’ quod interpretatur 
Spica (an ear of corn). Qui respondebat sibholeth; eadem 
litera spicam exprimere non valens.” ' 


+ See Judges xi and xii. 
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settlement in a land sundered from the rest of Israel 
by the deep Jordan Valley.t ‘Ye Gileadites,”’ 
said the taunting Ephraimites, 
of Ephraim among the Ephraimites and among the 
Manassites’”—what would have been called in the 
Border-wars between England and Scotland ‘‘a broken 
clan.” 


We hear no details of the battle which followed; 
we only know that it was on the east of Jordan, and 
that the men of Gilead smote Ephraim, and thus 
pride had a terrible fall. Of course, the Ephraimites, 
fleeing, tried to get back to their own land, but the 
Gileadites were beforehand with them, and at every 
possible ford of the fast-flowing river stood a band of 
angry Gileadites to stop their passage. But, also, of 
course, when the flymg Ephraimite came breathless 
up to the stream he was no warrior, indeed, not even 
an Ephraimite, only a harmless peasant who for 
reasons of his own wished to be on the other side of 
Jordan. Happily for the victors, there was, owing 
to the difference of dialect, one short, simple way of 
testing the truth of his story. ‘You see that,” said 
they, pointing to the dark, swirling stream (but obvi- 
ously not mentioning its name), “what do you call 
it?’ Stammering and despairing, for he saw the 
meaning of the question, the unhappy man lisped 
out, “Sibboleth” (for no Ephraimite could ‘“‘frame to 
pronounce it right”), and at once, with a stroke of the 
Gileadite sword, off went the fugitive’s head and he 
was plunged into the whirling waters. 


It is not probable that, as our present texts state, 
as many as 42,000 Ephraimites fell “at the passages 


that domineering tribe, and possibly it may be due to 
this great over-clouding of their fortunes that they 
meekly acquiesced in the elevation, first of Saul, the 
Benjamite, and afterwards of David, the Judahite, 
to the kingship over Israel, an acquiescence which 
ceased with the elevation of Jeroboam. 


‘But to return to the employment of the term Shib- 
boleth in modern polities, I think it will be seen from 
the foregoing sketch that it should be used with 
some regard to the history of its origin. We may 
talk of a “dangerous” or a “remorseless” shibboleth 
while it is still mighty. If it has lost its power and 
is no longer effective for the purposes of party war- 
fare, we may think of the bed of a dried-up torrent, 
and may call it “arid” or “stony,” but “mouldy” or 
“threadbare’’—never. 


In religious controversies we must, I fear, acknowl- 
edge that all Christians have been too apt to insist 
on the word being pronounced exactly as they heard 
it from the lips of their fathers. Yet, how much 


would the concluding verse of the epistle to the 


Ephesians lose its beauty, if we insisted on clogging it 
with any such appendage! 
“Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 


Christ in sincerity,” and who correctly pronounce the 


word, shibboleth.—Friends Quarterly Examiner. 


t See Numbers xxxii. 


of Jordan;” but no doubt a heavy blow was dealt to 


“are fugitives | 


Correspondence. 


To THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Word has been received here at 8 P. M. (Second month 
19th), announcing the very sudden death of Clara Tebbetts, 
daughter of Charles Tebbetts and wife. The death was sud- 
den and unexpected. They left Indianapolis for Whittier, 
Cal., last night at 11.30, and will arrive First-day morning. 
Charles E. Tebbetts wishes me to inform you that the Mis- 
sionary Conference to have been held at Indianapolis Third 
month 3d will necessarily have to be postponed, as it will 
be impossible for him to give it attention or be present. 
Please so announce in next week’s paper. The regular pro- 
gram of the Ministerial Association of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing will be held on Third-day, Third month 3d, and an in- 
teresting program will be arranged. ‘The Missionary Confer- 
ence was to have taken the place of our regular meeting. 

Thank you for making all these changes. 


Very truly, 
M. C. PEARSON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Second month 2oth. 


Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Near the end of an excellent editorial on “The Call for 
Prophets,” in your issue of First month goth, I find a sweep- 
ing statement like this: “The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
needs no mediator. We all have access by faith directly to 
Him.” If this is intended to apply only to merely human 
priesthood, we can all agree. But in this case the importance 
of the subject demands a modification of the statement by 
the writer. In these days we cannot judge what a man 
means except by what he says. <A slip of the tongue or pen 
may make us our own greatest calumniators. 

But in case the writer said just what was intended, we 
appear to face on the one hand the above statement, and on 
the other the New Testament taken literally, I do not re- 
member seeing a clearer contradiction of Paul’s statement to 
Timothy: “For there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 

Besides this, Christ is plainly set forth as a Priest, High 
Priest, Advocate and Propitiation. The prophet speaks of 
His making intercession for the transgressors. Paul again 
speaks of Him as making intercession for us, while “through 
him” we have access to the Father. 


Only one passage do [I find which even seems to teach 
otherwise, and that is John 16:26, 27. This is not addressed 
to transgressors, but to men in whom His love had found a 
response; men whom He kad pronounced “clean,” and whose 
names were written in heaven. Moreover, even these, for 
whom further intercession needed not to be made on the 
Father’s side, were only assured of prevailing in prayer in 
His name. 


If this interpretation is not a true one, great service will 


| be done by laying the foundation of another and better one, 


before us all, upon the scripture or sound reason. But if the 
only defense be our conception of the “spirit” of the New 
Testament, it will be about as valuable as the “common law” 
ruse of Penn’s day: the creation to order of a law so un- 
common that nothing could be quoted in its support. 


And if the older interpretation be in accordance with the 
letter and spirit of the Book, we surely have abundant reason 
to stand by what has brought blessing to every age. Even 
though humanity outgrow the doctrine of Christ’s priesthood, 
we can well afford to remain where Truth has always been— 
in the earthly minority. 


Very sincerely thy friend, 
Harry R. Hote. 


[It seems almost inconceivable that any reader could miss 
the meaning of my editorial on “The Call for Prophets.” My 
contention was that there is now no need of a priest as a 
mediator, that through Jesus Christ we have found a God 
who needs no appeasing service. I was not touching at all 
the mediatorial work of Christ—I was dealing with human 
priests. I would call our correspondent’s attention to George 
Fox’s great sentence “Let nothing come between your souls 
and God, but Jesus Christ.’-—R. M. J.] 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


W. Mahlon Perry has accepted a call to serve as pastor at 


-_< 


Central City, Neb., when he closes his work at Whittier, Cal. 


Friends at Fowler, Kan., are helping in a union revival effort 
at that place. Edith Stanton Worth, Wichita, is among the 
active workers. 

Etta Catey, of Dover Monthly Meeting, Wayne County, 
Ind., is looking after the interests of Springdale Meeting at 
Ackerland, Kan., this season. ‘ 


Jonathan and. Rebecca Ballard held a ten days’ meeting 
recently at Stanwood, near McLouth, Kan., when five pro- 
fessed conversion or renewal. 


Canby Friends, Bear Creek Quarter, Iowa, are enjoying 
a series of meetings led by their pastor, Albert Niblack, with 
Solomon Trick, Texas, assisting him. 


Harley M. Moore, pastor in Kendrick Friends meeting, | 


near Scranton, Iowa, has just closed a series of meetings. 
Interest and attendance good, and several “took higher 
ground.” 


A series of u-ion revival meetings, conducted by N. C. and 
Cora E. McLean, at Huntington, Ohio, closed the oth inst. 
There was a wide-spread interest through the community. 
Many persons professed conversion, and church people were 
greatly revived. 


The sudden death of Clara Tebbetts, daughter of Charles E. 
Tebbetts and wife, has necessitated changing the plan for 
the next meeting of the Ministerial Association of Indiana and 
Western Yearly Meetings. See “Correspondence,” also 
“Notices,” elsewhere in this issue. 


B. H. Albertson recently held a two days’ meeting at Glen- 
dale, a meeting northwest of Mullinsville, Kan., resulting in 
ten conversions, and ten uniting with Friends at Haviland. 
Seventeen had previously joined. There is a good opening 
for Friends near Mullinsville, Kan. Good land for $20 per 
acre. 

The services of Charles E. Tebbetts and Murray S. Ken- 
worthy were very acceptable at the various sessions of the 
recent quarterly meeting held at Walnut Ridge, Ind., the 
8th and oth inst. Chas. E. Tebbetts addressed a mass-meet- 
ing for men at Carthage, Ind., the oth, and succeeded in 
awakening an interest in missions. 


Sylvester Newlin aided the Friends at Carmel, Ind., in a 
revival service which they began the latter part of First month. 
The meeting did not continue long, owing to the severe 
weather. Sylvester Newlin’s teaching was plain and con- 
vincing, and three professed conversion and others took a 
new or higher stand in Christian life. 


Frank Milner, Leesburg, Highland County, Ohio, began a 
series of meetings at New Burlington, Ohio, First month 
12th, the meetings continuing until the 4th inst. About 65 
came forward during the meetings. The teaching was clear 
and forcible, and not only was the meeting greatly benefited, 
but the entire community was touched. 


A friend writes: “While in the Union depot at Des Moines 
recently I met Joseph Coleman, the colored preacher of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. He was on his way to Mt. Ayr Meeting, 
Kansas, to assist the pastor, Allie Bales; in a series of meet- 
ings. For the past year he has been laboring in and about 
Chicago.” 


Benjamin B. Hiatt, remembered by many as one of our 
pioneer preachers, is still in the active ministry, and is pastor 
in the meeting at Stuart, Iowa. Although past seventy he 
bids fair to spend many years in “labors of love.” His aged 


tus Jones, and others. 


wife is in poor health, but like her husband, her “hoary head 
is a crown of glory,” because “found in the way of righteous- 
ness.” 

Springfield Meeting, Ohio, has recently added eight new 
members through its regular activities. 

On the evening of Second month 11th, Elizabeth Larkin 
closed a very interesting series of revival services of 20 
sessions. Her presentation of Scripture truth was remarkably 
clear, and every sermon was practical and uplifting. Much 
good was done. : 


President Sharpless, of Haverford College, addressed the 
students of Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. the 7th 
inst. He took as his subject, “The Benefits Derived From 
Education and the Activities of School Life,” and gave a most 
helpful and instructive talk. The frequent outbursts of 
applause gave proof of the interest with which it was 
received by the students. 

Evangelist Scott and Singer Gray, from Moody Institute. 
Chicago, closed a very successful series of union meetings in 
Earlham, Iowa, Second month 11th. Meetings were held in 
the Friends meeting-house. Many were “turned from dark- 
ness to light,” and “from power of Satan to God.” All the 
churches uniting, Friends Presbyterian, and Methodist, feel 
the good influence the meetings exerted. 


At a church social, held recently in the gymnasium of 
Friends University, nearly 400 persons were present. ‘These 
were the members of the church, the students and others who 
had been invited. The event is believed to have resulted in 
good to the church. 

Prof. Jones’ wife has been chosen assistant pastor in 
University Meeting. 

John and Nettie Riley began a series of special meetings at 
the University on the 23d inst. 


A series of meetings, covering twelve days and including 
21 sessions, were held at Coloma Meeting, Park County, 
Indiana, beginning the Ist inst. The meetings were led by 
Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting’s Evangelistic Superintend- 
ent, Noah A. Dixon, and his wife, assisted by the pastor, Cy- 
A full Gospel was preached. Much 
harmony and love prevailed, and some persons who were 
brought under deep conviction during the meetings found 
peace in surrendering and consecrating all to the Lord soon 
after the meetings closed. 


Quarterly meeting at Bloomingdale, Ind., the 14th to 16th 
inst., was attended by the following visiting Friends: Luke 
Woodard, Fountain City; Charles E. Tebbetts and wife, 
Indianapolis; Lewis E. Stout, Plainfield, Ind.; James A. Parr, 
La Mong, Ind.; David Commons, Irvington, Ind., and Paul 
Lindley, Ohio. There were many helpful messages given. 

The quarterly meeting adopted a resolution protesting 
against the addition of more battleships to the United 
States Navy. Copies of the same were forwarded to Senator 
Beveridge and our Congressman, at Washington, D. C. 


On the 12th inst., by special request, George Moore, pas- 
tor in the Union Street Friends Meeting, Kokomo, Ind., read 
a paper on “International Peace and Arbitration” before the 
Ladies’ Equal Suffrage and Literary Club. This club is 
composed of more than 100 members, and the audience was 
made up of the ladies and their friends. The paper was a 
most excellent one, was well prepared and admirably read. 
The pastors of several of the churches were present, and took 
part in the discussion, which was in general accord with the 
writer. We are glad that our Friends are protesting both 
publicly and privately against the horrors and cruelty of war. 


The “Quaker Round-Table” of Moses Brown School, Prov- 
idence, R. I., held an interesting meeting on First-day, the 
oth inst. The evening was devoted principally to a study of 
John Woolman. 

In explanation of the “opportunities,” “concerns,” etc., of 
the early Friends, Mary A. Gifford read the chapter, entitled, 
“Visiting Ministers,’ from Rufus Jones’ book, “A Boy’s 
Religion.” 

Frances E. Wheeler gave a talk on John Woolman, illus- 
trating it freely from his “Journal.” She spoke of his inward 
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leadings, his faithfulness in obeying the Divine will, and his 
steadfastness in doing what he considered to be right. The 
speaker also dwelt on Woolman’s activity in the anti-slavery 
cause and the success of his endeavors in that line. 

Mary -A. Gifford then read John G. Whittier’s tribute to 
John Woolman. The program concluded with several inter- 
esting anecdotes concerning early Friends, related by ‘Thomas 
J. Battey and others. After a social time the meeting 
adjourned, it having been considered by all a very profitable 
and enjoyable occasion. 

It is interesting to find Quaker Round Table work bearing 
fruit in other lines of church activity. The following item 
from The Friends Intelligencer tells of a group of young 
Friends in whom the true missionary spirit seems to be re- 
viving : 

“On the 8th the Quaker Round Table, which is connected 
with the Pittsburgh meeting, was held at our home. It meets 
the first Seventh-day of each month, but this was postponed 
on account of the blizzard on the Ist. It was the largest 
meeting we have had, 20 being present. There were two 
papers, ‘Southern Quakers and Slavery’ and ‘William Penn 
and the Indians.’ There was free discussion of each, and an 
interesting time. Mr. Kelsey, a Friend from Maine, who is 
a missionary at Ramallah, Palestine, visited the -First-day 
meeting not long ago, spoke acceptably, and in the evening at 
Mr. Jarvis’ house told about the manual training school for 
boys at Ramallah. They will build it as soon as he collects 
$3,000 more. The Pittsburgh Meeting agreed to give $50 a 
year for three years. We wanted some definite work, and now 
have it. The meeting is composed of Friends of three 
_ branches, Orthodox, Wilburite and Hicksite, and five yearly 
meetings are represented, all working in harmony.” 


Ten miles from Goldsboro, N. C., is Nahunta Friends 
Meeting, in a fine farming section, where cotton and corn are 
easily raised. Large scuppernong grape vines are seen on 
almost every farm. For two weeks Thomas Chappell, a 
native of North Carolina, but for a long time a resident of 
Indiana, has been conducting a series of gospel meetings 
‘with good interest and seeming good success. Quite a num- 
ber of professions of definite blessing were made. Ten ac- 
cessions were announced for the monthly meeting, with a 
prospect of more later. 

F. S. Blair, from Guilford College, attended the last three 
meetings, participating, and at one time briefly presented the 
subject of peace and prohibition, and exhorted Friends to vote 
for state-wide prohibition at the election in Fifth month next. 
He made a tour of the meetings of. Contentnea Quarter, viz., 
Nahunta, Oakland, Neuse, Rhoads, Dudley, Woodland, Beth- 
any, and in going from one meeting to another spoke to the 
teachers and pupils of 17 public schools, including those of 
Mount Olive and the city school of Goldsboro on the peace 
movement of the world, and on the same subject to the 
people assembled at Friends meeting houses each succeeding 
evening. 

We learn from The Friend (London) that the Friends—in 
Birmingham, Eng. “are actively engaged in the many 
arrangements necessitated by a yearly meeting in the prov- 
inces. As in the case of Leeds, it is hoped to make much use 
of the ‘Yearly Meeting First-day,’ Fifth month 24th, for the 
effective spreading of the message of truth as held bv Friends, 
far and wide. 

“In Birmingham and suburbs there are 15 places where 
meetings for worship are held; about 30 where there are 
mission meetings, and about 40 where Adult School and other 
work is carried on more or less under the care of Friends. 
The Town Hall has been secured for that date in the hope 
of being thereby able to appeal to a wide circle of Birming- 
ham citizens. It is, of course, intended that all the above- 
mentioned centers shall be visited; but, besides these, there 
are a considerable number of meetings within easy reach of 
Birmingham, where a visit would be appreciated and would be 
of help to resident Friends. It is much hoped that such meet- 
ings also will be visited, and further that, ‘in the spirit and 
power of the first generation of Friends,’ some may be 
enabled to go ‘into some districts where our Society and its 
message are unknown.’ It is suggested that in the latter case 
there may be opportunities for service on the lines of week- 
end tramps or settlements.” 

Walnut Quarterly Meeting held an educational meeting the 
8th inst., at Northbranch, Kansas, to increase the interest in 
Northbranch Academy, and raise money to add to its endow- 


ment fund. Papers were read from persons who could not be 
present, and by others who read their own papers, presenting 
the work and influence of Friends Academies. Round Table 
Talks on what Northbranch Academy has done followed. 
In a paper read by J. W. Beeman the following interesting 
items were given: 

During the eighteen years the school has existed, 36 teach- 
ers have been employed; 33 students have attended colleges, 
universities or business colleges. Of the 453 pupils that have 
been enrolled, 126 became public school teachers, I a county 
superintendent, 125 farmers, 10 merchants, 8 dry goods 
clerks, 9 ministers, 4 foreign missionaries, 2 home Chris- 
tian workers, 3 physicians, 3 carpenters and contractors, 
3 stenographers, 3 insurance agents, 2 lawyers, 2 dentists, 2 
photographers, 1 telegrapher, I auctioneer, I editor, 1 barber, 
1 blacksmith, 1 railway mail clerk, now yard master, I manu- 
facturer of patent medicines and extracts, 1 plasterer and 
stonemason, I treasurer Sunset Telephone Co., Seattle, Wash- 
ington, with annual business of nearly $750,000; I manager 
of lime and cement company of Roche Harbor, Washington, 
with a business of more than $750,000. Of the 45 graduates, 
all but four were Christians at time of graduation; 88 per 
cent. of the alumni have been or are teachers; four are now 
attending Friends University, two in college in New York 
State, one doing college work in a Holiness school, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, and one attending Franklin Academy, Nebraska. 

The closing exercise of the evening was increasing the en- 
dowment fund, conducted by Prof. E. H. Stranahan, of 
Friends University, which resulted in raising $1,201.45 for 
this purpose, and pledges of interest on $450 for terms of 
years. At the Bible School convention Sabbath afternoon a 
children’s endowment fund of $105 was raised. Before the 
Quarterly Meeting closed the permanent endowment was 
raised to $2,900, beginning with $1,298.55, and_ pledges to pay 
interest for terms of years to $500. The children’s fund is 
to be increased by collections made by the children of Sabbath 
Schools of the Quarterly Meeting one Sabbath each year. 
The permanent endowment has since been raised to $3,005. 

Friends here are very anxious to raise the endowment 
until the school will be placed on a permanent basis, and to 
build a house which is badly needed. 

Nore.—Gilbert Bowles, missionary to Japan, and J. Perry 
Hadley, missionary to Alaska, are graduates of Northbranch 
Academy. 


BORN. 


HawortH.—To Ralph and Hanna Haworth, Wilmington, 
Ohio, Second month 7, 1908, a son, Harold Hale. 


DIED. 


Batt.—At her home, South Muscatine, Iowa, Second 
month 5, 1908, Hannah Ball, wife of Nathan Ball, in her 
seventy-fourth year. She was a member with Friends and 
lived in the sunshine of God’s presence. For many years she 
was active in Sabbath-school and mission work. 


CLoup.—At his home, Hesper, Kan., Twelfth month 11, 
1907, Joseph Cloud, aged sixty-six years. 


Exttis.—At the home of her son, James Ellis, near Tonga- 
noxie, Kan., Second month 7, 1908, Naomi Ellis, wife of 
Samuel Ellis, aged seventy-seven years. She was an earnest 
Christian mother and wife, and a life-long member of the 
Society of Friends. 


HeEntLEY.—Tenth month 2, 1907, Mary O. Henley, daughter 
of Nixon and Sarah Henley, aged eighty-five years. She was 
a life-time member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. C., to whose principles she was deeply attached 
and to whose services she was ever faithful. She was found 
dead kneeling by her bedside. 


Morris.—At Highland, Ohio, First month 5, 1908, Jonathan 
Morris, in his seventy-second year. He was a faithful mem- 
ber of Oak Grove Meeting, where he will be greatly missed. 


TowLr.—Winthrop, Me., Eleventh month 18, 1907, Sherburne 
Towle, aged eighty-five years. 


Winc.—In New Bedford, Mass., First month 21, 1908, 
Bessie T. Wing, in her seventy-seventh year. A devout Chris- 
tian, a lifelong Friend. For more than thirty years she was 
an enthusiastic and inspiring teacher. She leaves behind a 
blessed memory among the wide circle of those who knew 
and. loved her. 
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[Second month 


Che International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON X. THIRD MONTH 8, 1908. 


JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
JOHN 6: 22-51. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Jesus said unto them, I 
am the bread of life. John 6:35. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Jesus the Bread of Life. 
John 6: 22-51, 

Third-day. Christ proves His mission. 
John 5: 36-47, 

Fourth-day. Jewish religion a type. I 
Cor. 10: 1-11, 
4 eee Israelites murmur. Exod. 16: 

Sixth-day. Bread in wilderness. Dxod. 
16 : 13-36. 
i Seventh-day. God’s dealings. Psa. 78: 


at 


First-day. Living Bread. John 6: 41-58. 


Time—Day after the last lesson; 
probably early in April A. D. 20, 

Place.—A plain on the western shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, south of Caper- 
naum., 

Persons, etc.—Same as in last lesson. 
As is usually the case in John, a miracle 
is followed by a discourse, of which 
it may be said that the miracle is at 
once the text and illustration. Here 
a symbol, clear to everyone—eating and 
drinking to sustain physical life—is 
taken to illustrate and enforce one of 
the greatest of truths—that spiritual life 
must have spiritual nourishment, With 


BRAIN POWER 
INCREASED BY PROPER FEEDING. 


A lady writer who not only has done 
good literary work, but reared a family, 
found in Grape-Nuts the ideal food for 
brain work and to develop healthy 
children. She writes: 

“I am an enthusiastic proclaimer of 
Grape-Nuts as a regular diet. I for- 
merly had no appetite in the morning, 
and for eight years while nursing my 
four children had insufficient nourish- 
ment for them. 

“Unable to eat breakfast I felt faint 
later, and would go to the pantry and 
eat cold chops, sausage, cookies, dough- 
nuts or anything I happened to find. 
Being a writer, at times my head felt 
heavy and my brain asleep. 

“When I read of Grape-Nuts I began 
eating it every morning, also gave it to 
the children, including my ten-months’- 
old baby, who soon grew as fat as a 
little pig, good natured and contented. 

“Within a week I had plenty of breast 
milk, and felt stronger within two 
weeks. I wrote evenings, and feeling 
the need of sustained brain power 
began eating a small saucer of Grape- 
Nuts with milk instead of my usual 
indigestible hot pudding, pie or cake 
for, dessert at night. 

“Grape-Nuts did wonders for me, and 
I learned to like it. I did not mind my 
housework or mother’s cares, for I felt 
strong and full of ‘go.’ I grew plump, 
nerves strong, and when I wrote my 
brain was active and clear; indeed, the 
dull head pain never returned.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co.. Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


this is incorporated another great truth, 
already emphasized by our Lord in the 
interview with the woman of Samaria, 
that true religion, as well as true wor- 
ship, must be spiritual. Taking into 
consideration the education and habits 
of his hearers, and even of those who 
had been nearest to Him during His 
brief ministry, we cannot wonder that 
some said, “This is a hard saying; who 
can hear it?” and that “many went back 
and walked no more with Him.” It 
was human nature. All through the 
history of the Christian church, and 
even to-day, there are found those who 
will bear no variation of statement of 
creed or method. They are unable to 
see that “God fulfills Himself in many 
ways.” Even among the “twelve” there 
was a James, as well as a Peter. 

But the essential part of the teaching 
is the spirituality of the Christian life 
and the spirituality of its nourishment. 
Without this, whatever else the church 
or individual may have, that church 


and that individual is in a bad way, | 


to say the least. 

26. “Ye seek me,” etc. Their motive 
was not a bad one, but it was on a 
low plane—they were attracted by the 
material. They did not look on the 
miracle as a “sign” of something higher. 
They saw the outward, but failed to 
see the inner meaning. How many 
to-day do the same? 


27. This verse is a good example of 
how a verse of Scripture taken by itself 
may be given a wrong meaning. It is 
not meant that men are not to work 
for their daily bread, but that they are 
not to make that bread the chief aim 
of their existence. It is only another 


way of saying “Seek first the Kingdom | 
“For him hath the Father, | 
R. V. Attested by | 


of God.” 
even God, sealed.” 
His miracles, teaching, character. 


28. “What must we do that we may | 


work the works of God?” R. V. How 
many in all ages have asked this ques- 
tion, and how various have been the 
answers ! 


29. The questioners, no doubt, were 
honestly puzzled by the words of Jesus. 
The answer places the emphasis on the 
spiritual, an act of the soul—faith. 


30. The question was a fair one, 
especially from their point of view. 


31. We take manna as a sign that 
Moses was sent from God. Psa. 78: 
24-25. 

32. Jesus accepts their challenge. It 
was God, not Moses, that sent the 
manna, and it is God who furnishes 
the “true bread.” 
is drawn between the physical and 
spiritual. Manna was tangible, physi- 
cal; “true” bread is spiritual. 


33. A further development of verse 
32. “The world.” Manna was for the 
Hebrews only; the spiritual bread for 
all mankind. 

34. It must not be supposed that 
they understood Christ’s words in more 
than a vague way, and no doubt were 
thinking of a material miracle, like 
manna. 

35. One of the verses of the Bible 
that is full of teaching and_ blessing. 
In the speaker, there was before them 
the living symbol of God’s purpose and 
provision for mankind. But to get the 
benefit of the nourishment, faith must 
be exercised. What good would the 


Again, the contrast | 


and strictly 
prohibits the 
sale of alum 
baking powder— 


So does France 


So does Germany 


The sale of alum 
foods has been made illegal in Washington and 
the District of Columbia, and alum ba king powders 
are everywhere recognized as injurious. 


To protect yourself against alum, 
when ordering baking powder, 


Say plainly 
ROY. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


and be sure you get Royal. 


Royal isthe only Baking Powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. It 


adds to the digestibility and wholesome- 
ness of the fobd: 


manna have done the Israelite if he 
had not had faith to take and eat? 
Compare John 4:15. Man hungers 
for food and thirsts for drink. These 
are said to be the greatest desires of 
the physical nature, and involve the 
acutest suffering, because in part they 
are so prolonged. So there is no 
longing of the higher spiritual nature 
which the “Bread of Life” cannot 
satisfy. How shall men come to Him 
in order to satisfy their hunger and 
thirst? In no one way, but we come 
into this personal communion with 
Jesus, and within the power of His 
personality, by reading and_ studying 
the records of His life, by loving Him 
by dwelling on His character and con- 
sulting with Him in prayer. Get within 
the circle of His spiritual influence by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, and spiritual 
nourishment will be the result. 

36. Though they have come so near 
Him as to see and even touch Him, 
yet they did not recognize Him. 

37. “Him that cometh to me, I will 
in no wise cast out.’ What more 
“comfortable words of Holy Scripture” 
are there than these? ‘There is*no con- 
dition but faith; without which no one 
can truly “come.” ‘The answer is sure. 


“T came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad; 
I found in Him a resting place, 
And He has made me glad.” 


Read carefully the rest of the chapter. 


If I knew you and you knew me. 
If both of us could clearly see, 
And with our inner sight, divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less, 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
—Author Unknown. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
(Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
_Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 8, 1908. 

THE WISE USE OF TIME. 
Hew. 5: 15-21. 

_ DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

ee OFT Considering our end. Deut. 


. ? 
Third-day. Gaining wisdom. Proy. 2: 1-8. 
peers b-day. Lengthening life. Proy. 9: 


apaerh-day, Numbering our days. Ps. 90: 
Sixth-day, 


BL): 10-14 
a ey Watchfulness. Matt. 24: 


Diligent Christians, 2 


* “Redeeming the time!’ To the 
Ephesians Paul sends this message, and 
again to the Colossians: “Walk in wis- 
dom, redeeming the time.” The Latin 
motto on the old dial at Oxford, 
“Pereunt et imputantur”—They perish, 
and are charged to our account—de- 
scribes the wasted moments of how 
many lives. But the wise buy up the 
passing moment and clear the account 
as it goes to reckoning. They have 
redeemed the time, and no impending 
settlement causes fear. 

The word Paul used means the criti- 
cal moment, the opportunity, the one 
chance, perhaps, of a lifetime. It. is 
well expressed in the Latin “opportuni- 
-tas,” from which our opportunity is 
_taken—the coming over against the 
port, the gateway into the desired 
_haven—which was secured not by the 
movements of the steam-driven pro- 
pellers as with our vessels to-day, but 
with wind and tide favoring, the ship 
would reach the vantage point and must 
enter, or be driven from her course, 


AN OLD NURSE 
PERSUADED DOCTOR TO DRINK POSTUM. 


An old faithful nurse and an experi- 
enced doctor are a pretty strong com- 
bination in favor of Postum instead of 
_ coffee. 

- The doctor said: 

“I began to drink Postum five years 
ago on the advice of an old nurse. 

_ “During an unusually busy winter, 
between coffee, tea and overwork, I 
became a victim of insomnia. In a 
month after beginning Postum in place 
-, of coffee I could eat anything and sleep 
as soundly as a baby. 

“In three months I had gained twenty 
pounds in weight. I now use Postum 
altogether instead of coffee; even at 
bedtime with a soda cracker or some 
other tasty biscuit. 

_ “Having a little tendency to diabetes, 
-luse a small quantity of saccharine in- 
_ Stead of sugar to sweeten with. I may 
add that to-day tea or coffee are never 
Present in our house, and very many 
Patients, on my advice, have adopted 
-Postum as their regular beverage. 

- “In conclusion I can assure anyone 
that as a refreshing, nourishing and 
ee eipeting beverage there is 
nothing equal to Postum.” “There’s a 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road 
to. Wellville,” in pkgs. 


a 


perhaps upon the rocks; if not, then 
at least to a long and weary circuit of 
tacking and waiting, only to come to just 
the lost opportunity. 

There is no time in all the eternity 
that our Bible contemplates, but hangs 
from the little “now” that is the 
accepted time—the opportunity of man’s 
life. No thought has been more often 
expressed in proverb and aphorism of 
one sort and another than of the value 
of the bits of life and the irrevocable- 
ness of the past. “The passing moment 
is an edifice which the Omnipotent can- 
not rebuild.” “Procrastination is the 
thief of time.” 


“Tomorrow ! 
It is‘a period nowhere to be found 
In all the hoary registers of time, 
Unless, perchance, in the fool’s calen- 
{dar.” 


A right use of our own time is 
demanded by the purpose of God that 
every stone in His temple should have 
its fit place, so that all that is about us 
and that is to come after us will suffer 
lack if we fail of His purpose. ‘The 
opportunity of some others depends on 
how we use our own. ‘The isolated 
life is impossible, and the one who is 
dependent on us is a voice of God, 
pleading, yes, imperatively calling to the 
use of our own so as not to rob Him 
of His rights. An idle boy at school, 
an idle man in office, an idle woman in 
society, an abuser of God’s gifts in 
courts of law, in legislative bodies, in 
the turning of food into poison, into 
the snaring and wasting of the lives of 
others, these do not redeem, but forfeit, 
and the reckoning awaits. 


One on the Fish.—“Doin’ any good?” 
asked the curious individual on the 
bridge. 

“Any good?” answered the fisherman, 


in the creek below. “Why, I caught 
40 bass out o’ here yesterday.” 

“Say, do you know who I am?” 
asked the man on the bridge. 

The fisherman replied that he did 


not. ; 

“Well, I am the county fish and game 
warden.” 

The angler, after a  moment’s 
thought, exclaimed, “Say, do you know 
who I am?” 

“No,” the officer replied. 

“Well, I’m the biggest liar in eastern 
Indiana,” said the crafty angler, with 
a grin.—Recreation. 


GOOD-BYE—GOD BLESS YOU. 


I love the words—perhaps because 
When I was leaving mother, 

Standing at last in solemn pause, 
We looked at one another, 

And I—Isaw in mother’s eyes 
The love she cannot tell me, 

A love eternal as the skies, 
Whatever fate befell me. 


She put her arms about my neck 
And soothed the pain of leaving, 
And though her heart was like to break, 
She spoke no word of grieving: 
She let no tear bedim her eye, 
For fear that might distress me, 
But, kissing me, she said good-bye, 
And.asked our God to bless me. 
—Eugene Field. 


CAN YOU USE FOOD 
WHEN YOU GET IT? 


THOUSANDS OF STOMACHS STARVING 
WHERE MOUTHS ARE WELL FED, COSTS 
NOTHING TO RELIEVE THIS 
CONDITION. 


Eating is fast becoming too much a 
part of the daily routine, if not a mere 
tickling of the appetite—a thing to be 
gotten out of the way as quickly as pos- 
sible. Little thought is given to “what 
kind of food,” its effect upon the sys- 
tem, and whether it will be of use in 
building up the tissues of the body. 

Your stomach will revolt, if it is not 
already doing so. It must shut up for 
repairs. What of the dizziness, and 
sometimes pain, which stop you after a 
hurried Iuneh? What of the general 
distress after a heavy dinner, a feeling 
of pressure against the heart which calls 
a halt and makes the breathing difficult ? 
Is it common for you to be oppressed 
with belching and sour eructations? Are 
you constipated and then do you laugh- 
ingly toss a dime to the druggist for 
his most palatable relief? Beware of 
temporary cures that are but palliatives. 
Many antidotes for the common ills 
which our flesh is heir to seem at first 
to relieve, but in reality, if not inject- 
ing poison into the system, lay the 
foundation for a deeper-seated and more 
far-reaching disorder. 

Three-fourths of all diseases origi- 
nate with a breaking-down of the diges- 
tion and nine-tenths of all digestive 
troubles originate with one or more of 
the symptoms named above. 

Beware, then, of indigestion and dys- 
pepsia. If you find yourself aching, 
listless, lacking in ambition when you 
should be on the alert, 


Do not doctor the stomach. 

It needs a rest from food and drugs. 

Do not flush out the bowels. 

It takes more than forcing food through 
the passageway to make blood and 
tissue and nerve. 

Do not starve your stomach. 

Food is a thing to be worked for all 
there is in it, and your stomach 
will do the work if you will help 
it in nature’s way. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain 
nothing but the natural elements which 
enter into the healthy stomach and in- 
testines to pertorm the function of di- 
gestion. Governmental tests and the in- 
vestigations and sworn oaths of expert 
chemists attest this fact. Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets go to the source of the 
trouble and _ positively restore the 
glands and fluids of the mucous mem- 
brane to their proper condition. They 
promptly relieve the distress of all 
troubles originating in the stomach or 
bowels (with the one exception of 
cancer). 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are recom- 
mended by physicians and all reliable 
pharmacists. If you are a sufferer from 
indigestion or dyspepsia, try a 50-cent 
package to-day. At all druggists, or if 
you prefer, send us your name and 
address and we will gladly send you a 


trial package by mail free. F. A. Stuart 
Co., 150 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
Mich. 
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“A Mean-Looking Letterhead” 


You said the other day when sizing up 


a man who asked for credit, and you | 


thought the less of him for it. 

““ People who live in glass houses ’’— 
you know. What’s the other fellow say- 
ing about your letterhead ? 


Ask us to show you some samples of | 


letterheads we’ve done for people who 
want to be thought well of, 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


A. C. LEEDS, Prest. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y. 


A 
Good 
Harvest 


We aim to insure a good harvest 
if you plant 


Gregory’s Seeds 


Always sold under three guarantees, in- 
suring freshness and purity. Our free 
catalogue contains lots of information 
of value to farmers and gardeners. 


Boys’ Wash Suits 
of ““Hydegrade” Galatea 


Sailor Suits, ages 5 to 10 years ; Russian 
Suits, ages 3 to 6 years— 


$2.25 


Bright, fresh and new, right from the 
maker’s hands ; in the newest patterns of 
Hydegrade Manchester Galatea—blue-and 
black stripes, blue stripes, red stripes, black 
checks, fancy stripes. Very handsome little 
Suits, they are, and exceptional values at 
$2.25. A whistle fastened toa broad white 
band with each Suit, 


Buy Matting Now--Save 


If you will need it in a few months, why 
not buy it now, while you can save several 
dollars on a roll? New Mattings : 


$12 and $14 China Matting—$10 
a roll 


Small, serviceable check and stripe pat- 
terns, in red, green, blue. Only 150 rolls. 
It will probably go quickly. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock : 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 
ASA S. WING, President DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


REBUTS STORY tte BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


For its Fresh dA 
eee ee OE Oa ris Gantt lecoes 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 

Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 

\ valuable aid to parents. Rey. Russell H. Conwali—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 

{ —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr. Marion 

gu Y Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 


The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story In a simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
. Write for our liberal terms. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 

| Midway between Broad Street Station and 

Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 


Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


& | | 
SQ | 


. ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Both TELEPHONES 
Day OR NIGHT 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN PHILADELPHIA } 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


OWN; 
BRONCHIAL 
“how 


Soothe the throat and sto 
a hacking, cough. A atte 
and simple remedy. tn boxes only. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


Telephones 
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SSSSSFSSSESSESESSE: 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


A WAY-SIDE FLOWER. 


A little way-side tlower, I spring 


Where dusty grasses droop and die, 


And nothing tempts the butterfly, 
And no bird stays its rapid wing 
To pause and sing. 


I do not wear a brilliant hue; 
I have no sweet or rare perfume, 


Am scarcely worth my growing room; 
By 54 s 


And yet upon me falls the dew, 
The sunshine too. 


They say that flowers most fair to see 
In yonder cool, green garden stand, 


Tended by gentle lady’s hand, 
Kissed by the butterfly and bee, 
And not like me. 


Why I was made, I do not know. 
I trust it was not done in+vain; 
So lift my head in sun and rain, 
And as my Father bids me, so 

I bloom and grow. 


R. N. Taylor. 
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Events and Connnents. 


The first of the twin tubes of the 
McAdoo Tunnel, connecting Hoboken, 
N. J., with a point near Sixth Avenue 
and Nineteenth Street, New York City, 
was formally opened last week. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt touched a button which 
started the train from the New York 
station, conveying Governor Hughes, 
Governor Fort, William G. McAdoo, 
and other prominent officials, under the 
Hudson River to the terminal at Hobo- 
ken, where a large crowd was assembled 
to celebrate the event. New York City 
is now connected by rail with New 
Jersey, and it is only a question of time 
when the ferry boats of the Hudson 
River will be a thing of the past. 


It is encouraging to find a National 
Representative from Pennsylvania taking 
a deliberate stand in favor of local 
option. Ernest F. Acheson, of the 
Twenty-fourth Congressional District, 
is reported to have said: 

“If the Republican party will not 
concede the people the right to control 
the liquor traffic, they will break party 


OLD SURGEON 
FOUND COFFEE CAUSED HANDS TO 


TREMBLE. 
The surgeon’s duties require clear 
judgment and a steady hand. A slip 


or an unnecessary incision may do ir- 
reparable damage to the patient. 

When he found tiat coffee-drinking 
caused his hands to tremble, an Illinois 
surgeon conscientiously gave it up and 
this is his story: 

“For years I was a coffee drinker 
until my nervous system was nearly 


broken down, my hands trembled so I | 


could hardly write, and insomnia tor- 
tured me at night. 

“Besides, how could I safely perform 
operations with unsteady hands, using 
knives and instruments of precision? 
When I saw plainly the bad effects of 
coffee, I decided to stop it, and three 
years ago I prepared some Postum, of 
which I had received a sample. 

“The first cupful surprised me. It 
was mild, soothing, delicious. At this 
time I gave some Postum to a friend 
who was in a similar condition to mine, 
from the use of coffee. 

“A few days after I met him and he 
was full of praise for Postum, declaring 
he would never return to coffee, but 
stick to Postum. We then ordcred a 
full supply, and within a short time my 
nervousness and consequent trembling, 
as well as insomnia, disappeared, blood 
circulation became normal, no dizziness 
nor heat flashes. 

“My friend became a Postum enthusi- 
ast, his whole family using it ex- 
clusively. 

“Tt would be the fault of the one who 
brewed the Postum, if it did not taste 
good when served. 

“The best food may be spoiled if not 
properly made. Postum should be 
boiled according to directions on the 
package. Then it is all right, anyone 
can rely on it. It ought to become the 
national drink.” “There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 


ville,” in packages. 


lines and smash political machines. The 
corrupt alliance between Senator Pen- 
rose and the liquor interests must be 
broken. 

“At least 100 members of the next 
Legislature will be for local option 
above everything else, more than 10,000 
ministers and other church workers will 
visit Harrisburg, and 400,000 persons 
will petition the Legislature for local 
option. Every church in the State will 
demand it.” 


Encroachments upon their interests 
by temperance legislation in many parts 
of the Union have aroused the liquor 
forces to an effort to unify all the 
elements that oppose prohibition. Led 
by four strong National organizations— 
the United States Brewers’ Association, 
the United States Maltsters’ Association, 
the Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association—the movement is now 
culminating, it is reported from Chicago, 
in a federation that will include all of 
the manufacturers and business men 
whose products or wares are purchased 
by brewers, distillers, saloonists and 
other branches of the trade. Every 
workingman who can be persuaded that 
his employment is threatened will be 
asked for support. A vast campaign of 


“education” is outlined, which will be | 


brought to bear in the form of statistics 
that will assure the farmer, for example, 
of the disaster which awaits him if 
prohibition shall prevail, and also in the 
form of “arguments” that will hold 
State and National legislators firm in 
their support of “personal liberty” and 
the protection of the public’s income 
from licenses. 


NOTICES. 


The management desires to inform 
that the property, 5431 Green Street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, has been 
purchased and will be opened about 
Seventh month 1st under the name, 
“The Pennsbury,” for accommodation 
of guests after the manner of “The 
Barclay,” in West Chester. Intending 
guests can now apply to any member of 
the Admission Committee: Mary M. 
Leeds, Deborah P. Lowry, Maria B. 
Kimber, Mary §. Roberts, Alice C. 
Letchworth and Elizabeth B. W. 
Warner. 

In view of the prospective opening of 
“The Pennsbury,” it becomes impor- 
tant to increase the financial resources, 
and interested Friends will please send 
contributions to 


HANNAH Ruoaps, Treas., 
235 Winona Avenue, 
Germantown, Pa. 


The next meeting of the Friends Ed- 
ucational Association will be held at 
Friends Select School, 140 North Six- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, Third month 7, 1908, at 2.30 P. M. 


Program. 


English Composition for 
from ten to 


children 
fourteen—Clarence G, 


| Hoag, Instructor in English, University 


of Pennsylvania. 

To give the meetings of our associa- 
tion real interest it is essential that the 
principal address be followed by discus- 
sion and intelligent questioning. 


Wheels 


turn easily—loads 
seem lighter and 
teams work with less 
effort when axles are 
coated with 


Crease: 


Best lubricant for the purpose 
ever used. Powdered Mica 
in the grease forms a glass- 
like coating on axle which 
practically destroys fric- 

tion. Ask thedealer and 

don’t be without Mica 
Axle Grease for a day. 


STANDARD OIL 


COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


= 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS, 


a eee 

We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
**The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyene who wishes to adver- 


» tise, Fhe cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 


tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


WANTED—By an experienced person, a posi- 
tion as companion, caretaker of an invalid or 
housekeeper. Address ‘E,’’ Office of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


a ee 

**WHY QUAKERS DO NOT USE WATER 
BAPTISM.” By E. H. PARIsHo, Lawrence, Kas. 
“I wish it wasin the hands of every one of our 
young people.”—Wm. M. Perry, Pastor, Whit- 
tier, Cal. Price, 25 cents. Address 1125 Ken- 
tucky St., Lawrence, Kas. 


SOUVENIR POSTALS of Woonsocket Friends 
Meeting House contain good portraits of Abel 
C. Monroe, Jesse McPherson, John Metcalfe, 
Wm. P. Pinkham, Emeline H. Tuttle and 
Leander Fisher, ministers, 1881 to date. 5 cents 
each; 3 for 10 cents. E. T. Reap, Woonsocket, 
R. I. 


The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held on Fifth month 2d. 
with afternoon and evening sessions. 
The association will be the guests of 
Friends Select School. Further an- 
nouncement later. 


BertHa E. Jones, 


Secretary. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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WHAT IS SUCCESS ? 

“Make a profit, make a profit, MAKE A PROFIT.” 
This injunction, repeated in larger type than we 
care*to use, is the only gospel of a series of volumes 
which have been appearing in the so-called “Suc- 
cess Library.” ‘Be determined to succeed, and let 
no one—no consideration whatever—divert you from 
the road that leads to the goal.” That is, to the 
author of these books, the only aim in the world worth 
while. ‘Keep knocking, hammering, plead and 
insist, watch and work and strive and you will win!” 

But what shall it profit a man to win at all hazards 
and at all costs? Granted that this success-hunting 
theory is true and that one can knock and hammer 
his way into wealth and position, what of it? 

“There is many a crown for who can reach. 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 
The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 


A soldier’s doing! What atones? 
They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones.” 


> a sillier 


It is, 
however, a very popular view and it plays sad havoe 
with some of our finest young men and women. 
The first and greatest commandment of modern 
society is, “Thou shalt succeed!” And thousands of 
young fellows stake their immortal souls to win. 

The trouble with this superficial view of the world 
is that it leaves out of sight the very cardinal thing— 
namely, the life itself. -““Making a life is more 
important than making a living,” Governor Russell, 
of Massachusetts, once said to a company of young 
people; and it would be well if those of our genera- 
tion who are at the opening stage of their career 
would bind these words as a frontlet between their 
eyes. They are, however, only another way of say- 
ing: ‘What does it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own life?” What use is it to 
heap up possessions and all the time be shrinking 
and shrivelling up into a mere money-grubber ? 
What advantage is it to have “things,” if the spirit 
is mean and dry and poverty-stricken? ‘Thou fool, 
this night thy soul is required of thee,’ and what 
good are bursting barns and wine presses, when the 
eternal issues are on ? 


There never was a stupider “philosophy,’ 
“gospel”? for men with souls in their bodies. 


Over against this thin “gospel” of success which 


has hypnotized our age stands the old-fashioned 
Gospel of Life. Christ’s words for “success” are 
service, mimstry, doing the will of God, glory, over- 
coming. The supreme aim is giving, not getting; 
sharing, not hoarding; contributing, not accumulat- 
“Now is the Son of man glorified,’ He says 
triumphantly, when He has succeeded in practicing 
the ministry of love and service. ‘“I have overcome,” 
He cries, when He has succeeded in rejecting all 
temptations to follow the line of least resistance and 
to be a Messiah like the one of popular expectation. 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself.” ‘The glory 
which thou hast given me I have given them.” 
Always and everywhere it is the same aim—to pour 
His life into men, to minister and give Himself. 
In most solemn words He sums up His aim before 
the great representatives of the success theory: “For 
this cause was I born and for this end came I into 
the world, that I might bear witness to the Truth.” 
Pilate may have commented that night on the “fail- 
ure” of this enthusiastic Galilean, but the world 
knows now that it was better for Him to overcome 
than to “succeed.” R. M. J. 


ing. 


A VITAL FACT. 


Christians in all ages have found the story of 
Jesus a source of inspiration. He belonged to 
a despised race and lived in a remote province of 
the great Roman Empire, yet the main facts of His 
life are as well attested as any other events of the 
period. His life was simple, pure and strong—the 
very incarnation of love. He went about doing good, 
especially to those crushed with sin. His career 
was short, and in many ways disappointing to his 
people, yet to them who knew Him best He revealed 
a new life. Many since have thought His story too 
good to be true, yet all attempts to explain it away 
have failed, and He stands as ever a living character 
in history. 

Nor will His memory pass from men as long as 
the life which He came to reveal is worth while. Not 
till human nature discovers something deeper than 


| love will the inspiration of the lowly Nazarene vanish 
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from the minds of the living. It is true that thou- 
sands of the world’s greatest men are forgotten, but 
this is because the need for their life-work has passed. 
The conditions which gave them a place no longer 
obtain, and their names are buried with the institu- 
tions for which they strove. As long as military 
genius conserves the welfare of society just so long 
war heroes will be remembered ; and as long as liter- 
ature contributes to human life the master authors 
will hold their place. In like manner, as long as 
men cherish human affections, crave communion with 
their Heavenly Father, and believe in the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount, so long Jesus Christ 
will remain the supreme character in history. The 
One who came that we might have life, and have it 
more abundantly, will live in history as long as the 
moral and religious needs of men exist. 

But facts are significant things. They never stand 
They are relative 
When we con- 
front a fact we do not dispose of it by merely recog- 
If it be an obstruction in 
our way, we must remove it, or get around it. If it 
be a law of health, we must obey it, or pay the 
penalty. Facts must be reckoned with; and in no 
aspect of life is this more true than in morals and 
religion. The discovery of worth is the earnest of 
obligation. Men used reap-hooks and scythes until 
reapers were available, then old-fashioned harvests 
became a thing of the past. When we are compelled 
to suffer we can do so without guilt; but place the 
means of relief within our reach and our moral obli- 
gation to appreciate it begins. We can pass our 
neighbor with a greeting as long as he is well and 
happy, but let him fall among thieves and lie dying, 
and new facts confront us which change the whole 


alone, mere objects for memory. 
things and must be reckoned with. 


nizing that it is a fact. 


aspect of our duty. 

We are bound to do the best we know, otherwise 
we are doomed to live with a consciousness of defeat. 
To ignore the voice of the Highest is to walk in the 
way of death. As we rise to a realization of what 
is best in life, and as we have power and opportunity 
to do that best, then duty becomes fixed, and the 
ways of life and death part before us. It is just here 
that the matchless character of Jesus claims our 
choice: “TI lived as man and tasted his deepest 
tragedies, but in it all I found the worth and meaning 
of life. Come thou unto me and live.” The life of 
Jesus challenges the race to live the overcoming life. 
Not from His lips alone, but from His masterful 
presence comes the vital imperative: “To love 
because He loved, and to give our lives for others 
because He gave His life for us.” And this fact of 
Jesus Christ remains. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our deep sympathy goes out to our Friends, 


Charles E. and Imelda Tebbetts, in the sudden loss 


of their daughter, Clara, which was reported in our 
columns last week. She graduated from Whittier 
College in 1906 and she took her degree from Earl- 
ham in 1907. She was beloved by all who knew her, 
for she possessed in high degree the happy gift of 
shedding light and sunshine, and she gave promise of 
a life of large usefulness and blessing. 

“We know not when, we know not where, 

We know not what that world will be; 

But this we know: it will be fair to see. 

Christ Jesus bring us of His Grace, 


Beyond all prayers our hope can pray, 
One day to see Him face to face, one day.” 


All the American Friends who became acquainted 
with the Irish delegation to the Five Years Meeting 
will be sorry to hear of the death of Thomas Edmond- 
son, a member of that delegation. Soon after his 
return home from America he sailed for a trip to 
South America in hope of improving his health, 
which had been seriously affected by the death of his 
wife. He contracted pneumonia on the ship and died 
soon after landing at Rio Janeiro. His loss will be 
deeply felt by Irish Friends, and his death has 
removed a splendid type of man. 


NATHAN AND ESTHER FRAME FUND. 


Previously reported ¢ .-. .<tarie sua eee | $176 75 
Two Friends, Farmland, Ind............ 1 00 
ANSOTS Wotan 0s ome es occa ah. Scere eee 1 00 

$178 75 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.*—III. 
VIII. The Millerites and Spiritualists. 


As I have already said, at this time I was very 
much interested in religious subjects and was ready 
to listen to all I might hear on religious doctrine. 
My experiences ought to be a lesson to parents to 
be careful about whom they employ, who will be 
associated with their children. My father had a 
hired man on the farm with whom I had to work. It 
was at the time of the Millerite excitement in regard 
to the end of the world and the second coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This was in 1843. He was in 
the habit of attending their meetings of nights, 
became convinced of their doctrine and believed that 
they had predicted the exact time of His personal 
coming. He was able to quote their interpretation 


* Copyright 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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of the Scriptures in the language of their ministers. 
He told me that some of their members were pre- 
paring their white robes in order that they might be 
ready to meet the Lord in the air at His coming. 
I became deeply impressed and desirous that I might 
also be ready. When the morning of the day came, 
on which they had prophesied that He would come 
at twelve o’clock, I felt little like eating breakfast. 
After we had finished eating, father, who was going 
away from home that day, pointed to the wood-pile 
and told me he wanted me to chop and pile up 
that wood while he was gone. He noticed that there 
was-something the matter and asked me if I was 
sick. I told him “No.” But mother, who under- 
stood something of her boy’s feelings, followed him 
into the room and told him what she believed was 
the matter. He came to me and told me that he 
hoped I would not be uneasy, for he remembered 
several times having been set for the ending of the 
world since he was a boy, and that in his opinion 
I had better chop the wood, for he thought we should 
need it next winter to burn. He went away and 
I went to the wood-pile, but had no heart for the 
work, for I felt if all things were coming to an 
* end at noon we would not need the wood and I had 
better be thinking about something else. For me it 
was a serious time. I shall never forget my feelings. 
I could not work. Near twelve o’clock, I sat down 
on a log, waiting to hear the old-fashioned family 
clock strike twelve. When it began, I looked up, 
looked all around, and after waiting a few minutes 
and seeing no change, my mind was relieved, and 
that afternoon I chopped wood with a lighter heart 
than I ever had before, and by night had it all piled 
up nicely. That wood was burned up more than 
threescore years ago, and now sometimes when I 
hear people telling that the time is near at hand when 
He is coming, I think that the church had better go 
on chopping wood and remember that our Saviour 
said: “No man knoweth the time; no, not even the 
Son of Man.” 

As a further illustration of the influence that may 
be exerted upon children by those who are in the 
employ of their parents, I will mention another 
instance in my religious experience which made a 
deep and solemn impression upon my mind. I can 
never look back to it without thankfulness that I 
was delivered from temptation. It was at the time 
when what they called spirit rappings were being 
introduced, and a person who claimed to be a spiri- 
-tual medium and to converse with those who were 
dead, persuaded me secretly to meet with a few 
of that class and to take part in their exercises. To 
3 be sure, my parents knew nothing of it. Neither 
. did they know that I was furnished with books and 
pamphlets on this subject and literature that dis- 
-earded the Bible and endeavored to point out the 
inconsistency of its teaching. For nearly two years 
I was more or less under this influence. I look 
back to it as a time of spiritual darkness. I lost 


the freshness of my religious experience and no 
longer enjoyed our religious, meetings. But all this | 
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time there was a fearful feeling that made me uneasy 
and restless. One First-day evening I had been 
lying upon my bed during the afternoon, reading 
some of this literature. As it began to grow too 
dark to read I laid down the paper, and as I did 
so the thought came to me, “Perhaps there is a 
reality in the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the Bible may be true, and what I have been reading 
may be false.” This impression came upon me with 
such force that I buried my face in the pillow and 
exclaimed, “Oh Lord, I want to know the truth. 
I don’t want to be deceived. Show me what is right.” 
I lay still for a little while, and.do not know to this 
day whether I fell asleep or not, but this I do know, 
that all at once it came to me that I was standing 
in an open plain, with nothing in sight but the earth 
beneath and sky above. As I stood there, it appeared 
to me, a large building rose in front of me. It was 
so large that the ends were lost to sight, and so high 
that the top appeared to be hidden in a cloud of 
glory. As I stood listening to the music that I heard 
coming through the clouds from the top of the 
building, one more beautiful than any I had ever seen, 
like unto the Son of Man, approached me and said, 
“My child, what art thou doing?’ I told him I 
was listening to the music that came from the top of 
yonder building. He said, “Eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard what the Lord hath for those who reach that 
place.” I said, “I am going up there.” He then 
pointed to the only door there was in the whole 
building. It was narrow and was overshadowed by 
cherubim, I went with all the intense purpose with 
which a young Christian ever starts on his Christian 
journey. No sooner had I started up the stairs than 
the doors began to open upon the right and upon the 
left, and from each door some one was calling me to 
come in. I kept on, but went more and more slowly 
until I stopped, with one foot on the next step. A 
voice at my left hand said, “Where are you going ?” 
1 told him I was going out on top of the building. He 
replied that we were all going to the same place and 
that there were innumerable rooms in this great build- 
ing, and much to be seen and learned and enjoyed 
upon the way, and at his earnest persuasion I entered 
into the room, which I found was devoted to historical] 
research ; but I soon grew tired of his portrayal of the 
beauty and elevating effect to be found in his depart- 
ment and said I wanted to go back. Immediately 
another door opened a little further away, and some- 
one beckoned me in there. This room was devoted to 
geological research, and here again the occupant 
endeavored to interest me in the history and forma- 
tion of the world, but I soon grew tired and said I 
wanted to go back. Then another door opened further 
off and I was invited to another room, where IT was 
told I would. be sure to be satisfied. This, I believe, 
was given over to theological discussions and religious 
controversy. I soon tired of that and was starting to 
return when another opened, and I entered a room of 
pleasure and beauty and was shown the happiness 
there was in worldly enjoyments, but, as before, I was 
tired and sick and turned my face to go back when 
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another room opened and another voice called 
me. This room was just as unsatisfactory as 
the others, and the same was continued until 
I had passed through six or seven rooms. I 
became utterly tired and overwhelmed with sorrow 
that I had ever left the straight stairway that led up 


to the top, and I exclaimed, “What shall I do and | 


where shall I go?’ as I discovered that the doors 
through which I had passed had all been locked when 
I entered. All at once where I was became darkness. 
I tried to find the door by going around and feeling on 
the walls. The walls were iron, the ceiling overhead 
was iron and the floor was iron. In despair, I fell on 
my face and exclaimed, “I am lost, I am _ lost.” 
Words would fail to describe my feelings at that 
moment. I can never think of them without a shud- 
der. As I lay weeping, I heard a gentle noise. I 
raised my eyes and there stood one like unto the Son 
of Man, with tears on his cheeks. He stooped and 
placed his hand upon my head and said, “Arise, fol- 
low me.” I arose and followed him. He took me 
back through every room that I had passed through, 
and as he approached the doors opened of themselves. 
He took me down to the door where I had started 
from, laid his hand upon my head and said, “Now 
follow thou me.” I remember well, as he started up 
the steps, I watched his feet and endeavored to put 
mine in his footsteps as we went up. Soon after we 
started the doors began to open on either side as 
before. I remember putting my fingers in my ears 
that I might not hear the voices. When we reached the 
top fe took me in his arms and said to the redeemed, 
as they gathered round him in praise, “Another soul 
has been redeemed,” and presented me to them. The 
joy was so great that I was roused from my dream or 
vision, whichever it may have been, and found myself 
weeping for joy. I lay quiet for a moment, feeling 
that this was a revelation to me in answer to my 
prayer. I rose from my bed, took the spiritualistic 
papers to the fire-place and burned them up. The 
books that I had borrowed I returned to their owners 
as soon as possible, and announced to the man who 
had influenced me to attend their circles that I should 
do so no more. I have hesitated to write down this 
experience for fear it might seem to make too much 
of dreams and visions. But I feel that, however 
it is to be explained, that dream was the means 
by which I was led back to walk in His footsteps who 
said, “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 


(To be continued.) 
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GOD NEVER DISAPPOINTS US. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


We cannot trust ourselves too little, and we cannot 
trust God too much. “Trust in the Lord with all thy 
heart, and lean not upon thine own understanding.” 
Somewhere in the future there hangs before us in the 
air a golden ideal of a perfect life, but as we move 
on the dream of complete victory over sin moves on 


also before us. It is like the child running over the hill 
to catch the rainbow ; when he gets over, the rainbow 
is as far off as ever. If our expectation of spiritual 
growth and of conquest of temptation rests on our 
own resolutions and our own strength, then our day- 
dreams are continually doomed to disappointment. 

“My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my expec- 
tation is from Him.” God never disappoints us. 
When we study the Almighty in the book of nature 
or the book of revelation, we find our utmost 
expectation over-topped by the wonderful reality. 
When we obey God, we find the rich reward sooner or 
later, just as surely as day follows the sunrise. When 
we trust God, He never fails us. When we pray to 
Him aright, with faith, with submissiveness, with 
perseverance, and with honest desire to glorify Him, 
He answers us. I do not believe our Heavenly 
Father ever turned a deaf ear to an honest prayer 
offered in the right spirit. He is a sovereign, and 
doeth His own wise will; and if it pleaseth Him to 
keep us waiting for the answer, then we must under- 
stand that delays are not always denials. 

If we have only to demand from God just what we 
desire, and in the way and the time that suits our 
pleasure, then we would be snatching God’s sceptre 
and trying to rule the Ruler of the universe. Did - 
you ever know a child that ruled its parents without 
ruining itself? And if it spoils our children to have 
their own way, I am sure that it would be for our 
ruin if we could bend God to all our wishes. If this 
be our expectation from God, then the sooner we 
abandon it the better. 

God keeps His promises, but He has never prom- 
ised to let you and me hold the reins. He answers 
prayer, but in the way and at the time that His 
infinite wisdom determines. Some prayers are not 
answered at once; more than one faithful mother has 
gone to her grave before the child whose conversion 
she prayed for has given his heart to Jesus. Some 
prayers are answered in a way so unlooked for that 
the answer is not recognized; eternity will “make it 
plain.” For many petitions are answered according 
to the intention and not according to the strict letter 
of the request; the blessing granted has been some- 
thing different from what the believer expected. 
Jacob, when he blessed the sons of Joseph, laid his 
right hand on the son who stood at his left side. So 
God sometimes takes off His hand of blessing from 
the thing we prayed for, and lays it on another which 
is more for our good and His own glory. He often 
surprises His people with unexpected blessings—and 
Heaven will have abundance of such surprises. 

Let us rejoice to remember that our Saviour is 
God, and in Him dwelleth all fulness. “Of His ful- 
ness have we all received,” said the beloved disciple, 
and John was not disappointed. Neither was Paul 
when he found himself “filled with might in the 
inner man.” There is a fulness of grace and love 
and power and peace and comfort that His redeemed 
children have never been able to explore, much less 


| to exhaust. I left some little brooks nearly run dry 
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up in the mountains, but I found yonder harbor, fed 
from the fathomless Atlantic, as full as ever. 

“Oh, how shallow a soul I have to take in Christ’s 
love,” said the holy Rutherford; “I have spilled more 
of his grace than | have brought with me. How little 
of the sea can a child carry in his hand; as little am I 
able to take away of my great Sea, my boundless and 
running over Christ Jesus!” 

When a friend of mine, long years ago, urged John 
Jacob Astor to subscribe for a certain object, and told 
him that his son had subscribed, the old German mil- 
honaire replied very dryly, ‘““He can do it; he has got 
a rich father.” Brother Christian, you and I have 

“got a rich Father! We are heirs to a great inher- 
itance, and possessors of exceedingly precious prom- 
ises. Let us ask for great things. God must take it 
ill that we covet so little of the best things, and pray 
with such scrimped and scanty faith. ‘Open thy. 
mouth wide and I will fill it.” We can easily over- 
expect from our fellow-creatures, but we cannot over- 
expect from God. ‘The Lord taketh pleasure in those 
that hope in His mercy.” I have read many a biog- 
raphy, which ended in bright hopes, quenched in 
blackness of darkness, but I never have read and 
never have heard of the experience of any man who 
confessed that he was disappointed in his Lord and 
Saviour. 

“My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my expec- 
tation is from Him.” There can be no divided 
responsibility ; it is God or nobody. As the old Puri- 
tan writer Trapp reminds us: “‘They trust not God 
at all who trust Him not entirely; he that stands with 
one foot on the rock and another foot on a quicksand 
will sink as surely as he that hath both feet on a 
quicksand.” The stake is indescribably tremendous, 
for it involves my eternal destiny. Even Heaven is 
yet only an “expectation,” but it is from Him! 

“My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness; 


On Christ the solid rock I stand; 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE MYSTIC ELEMENT IN PAUL'S 
THOUGHT. 


BY MARY D. HOLMES. 


In studying any phase of thought of the Apostle 
Paul, one must necessarily study the history of his 
life in order to intelligently interpret the meaning of 
his type of thought. Too often his writings have 
been interpreted without taking into consideration 
the conditions under which they were called forth, 
the idiosyncrasies of the writer and the influence 
which the spirit of his own time and education had 
upon him. The fact that we are so far removed 
from Paul’s own time renders it almost impossible 
for us to grasp the full meaning and gain an adequate 
knowledge of the religious ideas under whose influ- 
ence the apostle developed his Christian belief, and 
gives rise to the tendency to read more into his 
epistles than he himself intended. 
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From the book of Acts we learn that Paul was a 
Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought up in 
Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel. Tarsus, the 
birthplace of Paul, was noted for its learning and 
culture, and it is but natural that one of his strong 
mental ability should be influenced in a great degree 
by the intellectual tendencies prevalent at that time; 
but however much the Hellenistic influences which 
surrounded his early youth may have been instru- 
mental in moulding his ideas, it cannot be denied 
that his methods of reasoning are distinctively Jew- 
ish and betray the influence of the training which he 
received in the Jewish schools. 

Paul was endowed with a vigorous and powerful 
intellect and possessed a profoundly mystical tem- 
perament. A “Pharisee of the Pharisees,” a pupil 
of the Rabbis, a devotee of the Jewish law and all its 
traditions, it seemed in the highest degree inconceiv- 
able that he should ever become a convert to Chris- 
tianity which was in spirit antilegal and opposed to 
Pharisaism. That he had chosen the championship 
of the religion of his fathers as his career is made 
clear in the record of his life previous to his conver- 
sion. But God had chosen another very different 
career for the young Pharisee, so Saul, the fanatic 
for Jewish tradition, became Paul, the promulgator 
of the Christian faith and the apostle to the Gentiles. 

It was a great spiritual revolution and one is led 
to inquire what forces combined to bring about this 
change, this espousing with all the passionate enthusi- 
asm and logical consistency of a powerful intellect 
not only the idea that Jesus was the Messiah, but 
also that the new religion was universal in its nature, 
insisting that with God Jew and Gentile were alike. 
Some have attempted to explain Paul’s conversion 
on purely naturalistic grounds, claiming that with a 
person of such an intense nature as Paul’s it was 
only natural when he had gone to one extreme that 
he should swing around to the other extreme; also 
that, when an intense experience like conversion 
comes into his life, we must expect the person to see 


| visions corresponding to the nature of the change 


which he is undergoing. The subject of Paul’s vis- 
ions is a very difficult one, and those who explain his 
conversion on naturalistic grounds dispose of it by 
saying that he possessed in his own consciousness all 
the material out of which these visions were pro- 
duced, and that the appearance of Jesus to him on 
his way from Jerusalem to Damascus was purely 
subjective; but if it were true that the vision was 
simply a creation of his own inner consciousness, it 
was the result of his faith and not the cause of it, as 
Paul declares it to be. 

Although the idea that extremes meet was not so 
much the means of Paul’s conversion as some would 
have us believe, still it must be admitted that it 
counts for something. When a great crisis occurs in 
an intense moral nature, the results are apt to be 
very radical. Paul differed from the ordinary 
Pharisee in that he had a capacity for being dis- 
tressed at the presence of inward sin, and it was 
while he was endeavoring to fulfil the requirements 
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of the Jewish law that he was awakened to the sense 
of the existence of a world of sin within, and with 
this awakening came also the conviction that right- 
eousness could not be obtained on the method of 
legalism. He says, “When the commandment came 
sin revived and I died” (Rom. 7:9). That is to say 
all hope of salvation by means of Pharisaism died, 
and the beginning of unbelief in self-righteousness 
had come and prepared the way for belief in salva- 
tion by grace. 

Admitting that the theory that extremes meet 
had some weight, and grartting that Paul’s conver- 
sion was but one stage in the development of his 
religious life, we are forced to recognize the hand 
of God in it and are compelled to adopt Paul’s own 
language when he says, “It pleased God to reveal 
His Son in me” (Gal. 1:15). At his conversion 
Paul got a glimpse of that inner world which until 
then had been hidden from his sight by the dark veil 
of Pharisaism. A vivid description of this phe 
nomenon is found in II Cor. 4: 6, where the apostle 
says, “God hath shined in our hearts to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” At this crisis of his soul Paul saw 
the divine glory of the Son of God resting upon the 
head of Him who had been crucified by the unbe- 
heving Jews. His conversion was not merely the 
revelation of Christ to him as the Son of God: it 
meant more than that implies, it meant the spiritual 
birth of Christ in his soul, the supplanting of his old 
self by another self whose life-giving principle was 
Christ, and this is what Paul means when he says, 
“Tt pleased God to reveal His Son in me,” and 
again, ‘“‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” 
(Gal. 2:20), and “To live is Christ?’ (Phil. 1:21). 

Paul’s conversion had a two-fold meaning for 
him: it convinced him that he could not attain to 
righteousness unless he was freed from the flesh 
which he thought of as sinful in nature; also, inas- 
much as he was conscious of having come under the 
control of the Spirit and had passed from death unto 
life, he must have died unto the flesh with Christ 
and have risen with Him into newness of life; his 
personal union with Christ involved both death and 
life, the transformation of the old nature into the 
“Vife hid with Christ.” 

It is not very difficult to see that the characteristics 
of Paul’s changed religious attitude would be that he 
would consider true righteousness had its center in 
the heart and not in the performance of the outward 
act, that he would conceive the true function of the 
law to be to prepare the unbeliever for receiving 
grace through Jesus Christ. That he did reach this 
conception of the law we may infer from his state- 
ment concerning it in Gal. 3:24, where he says, 
“The law was our school-master to bring us to 
Christ.”” Paul’s religion was pre-eminently the 
religion of the spirit, the religion of faith and of 
grace which had for its central object the death and 
resurrection of Christ. These were the events which 
met his spiritual needs and concentration on these 
two is the secret of his power. 
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In his deepest moods, Paul is a mystic, and only a 
mystic can grasp the meaning of his thought. His | 
habitual state of mind is mystical, rather than 
logical, and the mystic element forms the undercur- 
rent of all his reasoning and constitutes that myster-_ 
ious life which for him began at the moment when he 
got the first glimpse of it at his conversion when his 
soul came into contact with the invisible world. The 
mystic life forms the very foundation of the 
apostle’s nature, and just as the throbbings of the 
heart make themselves felt throughout the body, so 
the mystic element in Paul’s thought runs through 
the whole framework of his thought and furnishes 
the material which the logical bent of his mind sets 
in order. 

Paul’s mysticism is of a very practical nature, for, 
though he is sometimes caught up into the third heaven 
and there beholds unspeakable things, he is always 
keenly alive to all the needs of humanity. His 
mysticism begins to be in evidence from the time of 
his conversion and is found in a greater degree in 
his earlier epistles; that it was a fixed form of 
thought with him seems clear from a study of the 
epistles to the Corinthians. These were written at 
a time when the apostle was plunged into the deepest 
sorrow at the thought of alienation from him on the 
part of the Corinthians, and it is in the midst of 
exhortations and reproofs that he breaks away from 
his pleadings with them as if these pleadings were 
distasteful to him, and gives utterance to one of his 
impersonal miystical statements saying, “He that is 
joined to the Lord is one Spirit”? (I Cor. 6:17). In 
making this statement just at the stage he does, he 
gives one the impression that this was the thought 
nearest his heart and about which he would delight 
to write. At times it would seem that there were 
influences at work which threatened to take him 
away from the blessedness which he enjoyed in his 
union with Christ, but his consciousness of fellow- 
ship with God was so strong that discouragement was 
foreign to his nature and he knew also that he could 
not be discouraged without losing his union. In the 
fourth chapter of II Corinthians, one of the most 
mystical chapters in his epistles, he sets forth the 
idea that, although he is pressed by troubles on every 
side, he views all of these afflictions in the light of 
eternity, counting it a joy to “always bear about in 
the body the dying of the Lord Jesus that the life of 
Jesus might be made manifest.” We must not sup- 
pose that the blessedness of his union with Christ 
burst all at once upon the apostle in all its richness 
and fulness, but rather that with every revelation 
of Christ his spiritual horizon was broadened and 
there were revealed to him worlds yet unattained 
and new vistas opened up in the spiritual kingdom 
in which his personality and the Infinite personality 
were blended much in the same manner as the waters 
of the river flowing into the greater ocean are united. 
So thoroughly conscious was Paul that he was 
‘Joined to the Lord and was one spirit”? with Him 
that in many sections of his epistles we find a beau- 
tiful confusion of the “container and the contained,” 
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because he is in a realm where terms of space and 
time have no meaning for him and the truth being 
that the two form one united whole. In one place he 
declares “Christ lives in me,” and in another that 
he counts all things but loss that he may “win 
Christ,’ while in yet another verse he strives to 
“apprehend” Christ. All of these expressions seem 
to imply that the life of union with Christ was a 
constant revelation of Christ’s nature to him. When, 
in Gal. 6:17, he says, “I bear in my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus,’ we must understand that he 
means to say he possessed in his body a new-natured 
self, a new creation so fashioned that even his body 
bore its stamp. 

That he believed that it was possible for every one 
to experience this union with Christ is evident from 
the expression he uses in Galatians when he speaks 
of the agony of soul which he is undergoing “until 
Christ be formed in them.” The means by which 
this great end is accomplished is faith, which, in 
Paul’s dialect, means the part which every individual 
soul must take in the accomplishment of its salva- 
tion, that act of ‘“‘putting on Christ,” the process 
which makes the riches of Grace an actual experi- 
ence. Everywhere in his epistles he sets forth in 
wondrous beauty the mystic solidarity of believers 
with a crucified and risen Lord by means of faith. 


~ While he conceives of faith as the first step in the 


process of salvation, he goes further than this and 
makes the “life perfected in Christ” to consist in 
being ‘“‘rooted and grounded in love,” love constitut- 
ing, as it were, the very seal of union. 

Paul’s personal devotion to Christ was the 


‘supreme characteristic of the man, and from first to 


last he is true to his Lord. From the moment of his 


first meeting with Christ he had but one passion: 


his love for his Saviour burned with more and more 
brillianey to the end. He took up the idea of being 
Christ’s representative with startling boldness; in 
his love for his converts can be seen the heart of 
Christ beating in his bosom towards them; Christ’s 
mind has taken possession of him so that his 
thoughts are Christ’s thoughts finding expression 
through him. Just so long as there are souls search- 
ing for the white flower of holiness and union, so long 
as there are spiritual depths to be fathomed, just so 
long will yearning souls seek for the “light 
illumined path” in the epistles of Paul, the Mystic. 


Woodland, N.C. 


The reward is not repose, but fresh work, a larger 
sphere of usefulness and influence. The command 
over ten cities is given to the man whose pound had 
grown to ten pounds; the command of five cities to 
the man whose pound had grown to five pounds. The 
faculty of doing good, by an eternal law, is multi- 


_ plied and magnified according to the use which is 


made of it.—Maurice. 


“There is joy in the climbing as well as in the hill- 
top vision.” 


Some Views on Present Day Tapirs. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF QUAKERISM.* 


BY HANNAH W. CADBURY. 


“I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” 


Foreword. 


Through all the history of the world, God has 
been saying things to man, as man was able to bear 
them. Little by little, through the slow development 
of centuries, man became more and more capable of 
perceiving a little larger are of the whole circle of 
truth. Little by little, as man became able to bear 
it, God revealed to him Himself. Through the 
prophets of Israel, through the philosophers of the 
East, supremely through the prophet of Nazareth, 
then through the philosophers and seers of the Chris- 
tian era, in all countries of the world, God has con- 
tinued the transmission of Himself to man. By 
Him, the inarticulate thoughts of many hearts have 
been revealed. In them man is seeking the expres- 
sion of his deepest yearnings, of his highest aspira- 
tions. 

Has man ceased to aspire ? 
been silenced? Has God ceased+to transmit of Him- 
self? Has He nothing more to say to man? And 
is man content with that which he already knows ? 

Our own hearts proclaim the answer. 


I. Of Formalism. 


Some two hundred and fifty years ago, a certain 
young man of Leicestershire seemed to himself to 
have come to the end of all things. In his search 
for peace and satisfaction of soul, he had tried every- 
thing, and everything had been found wanting. At 
last, with a great in-rush of light, there came to him 
a voice which said: ‘‘There is one, even Jesus Christ, 
who can speak to thy condition ;” and therewith his 
“heart did leap for joy.” 

Thereafter Christ continued to speak to him; 
and he came to know that although the ideals and 
principles as taught by Jesus seventeen hundred years 
before were now bound about by the winding sheet 
of formalism, ritualism, tradition and conservatism, 
yet the living Christ was still ready to speak new and 
living truths to man. 

This then, was the message given him to proclaim 
to the world; by the power of this appeal he shook 
the hearts of men through all the country. For 
George Fox had re-discovered the secret, had found 
the key whereby new doors leading to new paths of 
truth are ever opened to mankind. The in-dwelling 
Christ would speak in every seeking soul the truth 
that that soul needed; the in-dwelling Light would 
illumine all the darkness of the unknown way. By 
virtue of this direct communion of man’s soul 
with God he might now go forward; freed from the 
dead forms of an outgrown past, man might leap 


Have his yearnings 


* This discussion appears in full as the leading article in 
Friends Fellowship Papers, Second month, 1908. 
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forth in the new search for that which his own soul 
needed; dignified by his consciousness of the direct 
guidance of his Father, man must prepare himself 
for new and infinite achievement. 

And so, under the guidance that was given them, 
following the revelation of truth so far as their eyes 
were prepared to perceive it, Fox and his Friends 
had the courage to break with their past, to lay aside 
the outgrown forms, and to formulate for themselves 
the methods that seemed to them best to express the 
truth as they saw it. In this expression they came to 
follow a new method of worship; they left behind the 
outward observance of the long established sacra- 
ments, and they strove to make their manner of life 
consistently conform to their high calling. 

This was their vision, and this was their endeavor. 
How far did the succeeding years fulfil either ? 
Herein is found the first tragedy—the formalism of 
lack of form. Far be it from us to censure them 
for it; it only behooves us to live true to the original 
message, and to be willing, in our turn, to lay aside 
all form that is dead. 

Their freedom from form, however, could last only 
for a moment; for the very nature of the human 
mind and the exigencies of human practice compelled 
them to stereotype their freedom, and so to make 
a form of formlessness. 

And so the new, spontaneous methods came to be 
organized ; the simplicity and directness of life itself 
came to be expressed by certain forms of dress, of 
furnishing, of conduct. The spontaneous method of 
worship evolved into a certain form of silence and 
of speech. The spontaneous dictates of the Spirit 
fell under the formal sanction of the church. Thus, 
by the very laws of existence, the formlessness took 
on form; and the form was transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. And the tragedy lies in this; 
that, although once it set itself free from form, 
Quakerism has fallen into a formalism of its own, 
from which, in these days, it is unwilling to escape. 

But to us of the present day come voices of hope. 
We listen again to the original message which pro- 
claims an ever-progressive revelation, and an ever- 
new expression of the truth. And we see that not 
all the bonds that unite us with the past are useless, 
nor are all the forms yet dead or outgrown. We 
see that, although a certain form of dress may no 
longer express simplicity of life, yet a certain form 
of worship may yet best bring the soul into direct 
touch with God. Thus, leaving the things that are 
behind we shall press on to find the more perfect 
way, and we shall not be held back from progress by 
the past. 

If, on the other hand, we have been so eager to 
progress that we have broken with the still significant 
past; if, in our haste to achieve results we have out- 
run our Guide, forgetting our special message to the 
world, then we must return to Him and let Him 
direct us, let Him show us our mistake and teach us 
what is needed. 

Another element in this particular tragedy of 
formalism is our fear of new thought and new forms 


of expression. If the very inception of Quakerism 
was due to a new thought, if its very existence is the 
outcome of a new form of expression, then surely 
it is a strange inconsistency that we Quakers should 
ever refuse to face squarely and to hear fairly any 
new thought or expression. And since our origin 
was due to nothing less than a fresh revelation of 
truth, and since our message promised a continuous 
revelation of the same truth, surely we cannot betray 
our calling by refusing to listen to the further revel- 
ations that may be given in our own day. As the 
early Quaker message proclaimed the possibility of 
ever-progressing disclosures of God’s purposes toward 
man, of an ever-widening vision of the truth, surely 
then, the new thoughts and new expressions are only 
long-expected events to us who fundamentally believe 
that message. 

If we were true believers in our own doctrines we 
should be the first to prove that which is new. We 
should be earnest in cultivating thought in ourselves 
and in stimulating it in others. We should be quick 
to follow up new thought wherever it may appear, 
for “God fulfils Himself in many ways,” and through 
the unlettered, the unlearned, and even through the 
despised may come God’s deepest teachings. We 
shall not be afraid; nay, rather we shall be quick 
to hear and eager to prove; for does not the Christ 
still speak to men? And has He not many things 
yet to say unto us? 

Shall we be any less courageous in listening to 
that Voice than were George Fox and the early 
Friends, or than were any of the prophets through 
whom God has ever spoken to mankind? It will cost 
us no less than it cost them to break away from the 
known and the tried, attempting new paths to God. 
But it is precisely to this that the Quaker message 
calls us—to which we are also called as followers 
of the living Christ. In so far as we forget, or fear 
to heed this calling, lies the tragedy of formalism 
in Quakerism. In so far as we are true to that 
calling, the Kingdom of God will triumph. 


(To be continued.) 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


REPORT FOR KAIMOSI F. A. I. M. 


The past quarter has been full of work and service. 
The first part of the quarter we were busy transport- 
ing goods from Kisumu to Kaimosi by oxen and eart. 
As A. B. Chilson and wife had arrived, their goods 
and also the bill of hardware for Kaimosi were at 
Kisumu to be brought up. 


The road had not been used for months, so Dr. 
Blackburn and A. B. Chilson took a few men and 
went down with the cart and oxen for a load of goods. 
We found it required but a few hours’ work to put the 
road in shape to use, though several miles had not 
been cleared for more than two years. All of the 
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goods were brought up, and several trips made by our 
men by themselves, thus relieving the missionaries. 
The daily school and service has not only been kept 
up with the natives on the station, but several chil- 
dren from outside are also attending school. The 


first reader in the Kavirondo language, arranged by | 


E. J. Rees and printed in Uganda, is much appre- 
ciated by all. 

There has been itinerating almost every Seventh- 
day during the quarter. Kaimosi is having a real 
revival in attendance at the Sabbath services. The 


audiences number from six to twelve hundred, and | 


they are very attentive and quiet as they listen to the 
Gospel message. 


We were blessed with a few days’ visit from Mr. | 


Marshall, of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, who 
is on his second tour around the world in the interest 
of missions. He was here over Sabbath. 

The medical work for the quarter has been about 
the same as usual. 

Dr. Blackburn attended the A. I. M. Conference 
at Kijabi, during which time Mrs. Blackburn visited 
Lirhanda. Both were much benefited by the rest. 


About ten days were spent in building several miles | 


of road, making a shorter route to Kisumu. Work on 
a frame chapel and the brick dwelling-house has been 
going on apace. The Swahili teacher has been learn- 
ing to lay brick and does exceptionally well. Some of 
the men are busy making brick. They are each mak- 
ing about 30 more bricks per day then formerly. 

The sound of the ax and felling of trees is quite 
familiar to us these days, as we are getting our timber 
down to the mill and converting it into planks and 
building material. The road-scraper that came with 
the bill of hardware has done splendid service, as we 
have been filling in at the dam, making it about 20 
feet wide on top. It is remarkable how quickly some 
of the natives learned to use the scraper. 

We have been digging a well just back of the 
foundation for the brick house. It is a six-foot well 
and at present is down about 40 feet. We came toa 
small vein of water, but mean to go deeper until we 
get a larger supply. 

A leopard carried off the large dog belonging to 
Dr. Blackburn. We feel that it was a serious loss to 
the mission, as it was a splendid large watch-dog. 
Wild hogs are causing considerable damage to crops 
on the station. 

As we look back over the quarter we feel to praise 
God for what has been accomplished for the thousands 
who have heard the Gospel, for those who are con- 
stantly under the influence of the mission and are 
learning habits of industry and various other things 
which are necessary in changing from heathendom to 
Christianity. We are grateful for the privilege of 
working with God in this needy field. 


On behalf of Kaimosi Committee, 
A. B. Currson. 
Tenth month, 1908. 


“YOU’VE BEEN A GOOD BOY TO ME, JIM.” 


“Children, I have a story to tell you,” the old 
doctor said to the young people the other evening. 

“Let us hear it,” was the response, and the doctor 
gave his story as follows: 

“One day—a long, hot day it had been, too, I met 
my father on the way to the nearby town.” 

“T wish you would take this package to the vil- 
lage for me,” he said, hesitating. 

“Now, I was a boy of twelve, not fond of work 
and was just out of the hayfield, where I had been at 
work since daylight. I was tired, hungry and dusty. 
It was two miles into town. I wanted to get my 
supper, and to wash and dress for singing-school. 

“My first impulse was to refuse, and to do it 
harshly, for 1 was vexed that I should be asked to 
go such an errand after my long day’s work. I 
thought he would go himself, should I refuse. He 
was a patient, gentle old man. Something kept me 


| from saying no—one of God’s good angels, I think. 


“ “Of course, father, I’ll take it,’ I said heartily 
as I gave my scythe to one of the men. Father gave 


me the package. 


“ “Thank you, Jim,’ he said, ‘I was going myself, 
but from some cause I don’t feel well to-day!’ 
“He walked with me to the road that turned off 


_ to the town. As he left he put his hand on my arm 


and said, ‘Thank you, my son. 
a good boy to me, Jim.’ 

“T hurried into the town, delivered the package 
and hurried back home. When I came near the 


You’ve always been 


| house I saw a crowd of farm hands at the door. One 


of them, the tears rolling down his face, came to me. 
““Your father fell dead just as he reached the 
house after he left you. The last words he spoke 
were to you.’ 
“T’m an old man now; but I have thanked God all 
my life that those last words were: ‘You’ve always 
been a good boy to me.’ ”—VSelected. 


Ghings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Mead A. Kelsey, Winthrop Center, Me., will remove with 
his family to Berkeley, Cal., in Seventh month, next. 


= 


Rufus M. Jones was with the Friends at Guilford College, 
N. C., last week. He delivered a series of lectures on “The 
History and Message of Quakerism.” 


Mary M. Kelsey, wife of A. Edward Kelsey, has been 
much benefited in health by a six-months’ sojourn at Hebron 
(Me.) Sanatorium. They are now at Winthrop Center, Me. 


The series of meetings recently held at Friends Academy 
near Gate, Okla., conducted by M. Reisinger, Fowler, Kan., 
resulted in over 80 professions of definite blessing, and 28 
were added to the membership of the meeting. Many of the 
students became Christians. 

A splendid series of meetings recently closed at Horton- 
ville, Ind., conducted by Willis Bond, Danville, Ind. The 
meetings were well attended regardless of sleet and rain. 
Many were blessed and took upward steps in Christian life. 
The sins of gambling and profanity were greatly checked. 


Frank N. Edwards, Greenfield, Ind., closed a series of 
meetings at Rose Hill, Kan., the 21st ult. Meetings were not 
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held regularly on account of inclement weather, but under his 
preaching of the simple Gospel about 20 bowed’ at the altar, 
most of them receiving definite blessing. It was a spiritual 
uplift to the meeting. 


Miles Reece and wife, after two years of efficient service, 
are soon to sever their connection with the work at Blue 
Ridge Mission of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. The 
committee in charge would be glad to correspond with any- 
one who would be inclined to take up this work, man and wife 
preferred. Address J. E. Cartland, Greensboro, N. C. 


The General Information ‘Test, given at the Friends 
Coulter Street School on Second month roth, has raised much 
discussion among both pupils and others. Seventy-five ques- 
tions on general topics were put to the pupils without previous 
warning, and correct answers ranging from 5 to 82 per cent. 
of the whole were given. The interest in current events was 
thus made much more general. 


es appointment of Center Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Wilmington, Ohio, Second month 1st, Levi Mills and Richard 


R, Newby were in attendance on the State Legislature at | 


Columbus on Second month 4th with a commission to the 
Senator from the Sixth District in the interests of the county 
local option bill, which was about to come before the Senate 
and which has since passed both houses. 


At the opening exercises of the Friends Coulter Street 
School Joseph Clark, a missionary from Africa, recently 
spoke of some of the difficulties which he had encountered in 
pushing the work of the Gospel among the natives on the 
Congo some 700 miles inland. His illustrations of the difficulties 
of learning an unwritten tongue and of teaching the love of 
God to those who knew no such word were most instructive. 


The usual mid-year excursion of the Friends Coulter Street 
School was made this year to the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museums, where Professor Hastings gave a most instructive 
lecture on “Methods of Forestry in Different Parts of the 
United States.’ After the lecture the school was divided 
into sections and each group was escorted over the museums, 
where many novel and interesting exhibits were explained. 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society was entertained 
in the parlors of the Friends church building, Wilmington, 
Ohio, on Fifth-day afternoon, Second month 20th, by Ada H. 
Jenkins and Carrie H. Wood. “Educational Missions” was 
the theme of the very interesting program, which was under 
the leadership of M. Emma Newby. The attendance was 
good, and a number of new names were presented for 
membership. 


On First month 26th, Esther Cook, New Castle, Ind., began 
a series of meetings at Quaker, Ind., which lasted three weeks, 
40 sessions in all. The home workers were faithful in helping, 
especially Melissa Haworth, a minister, who labored very 
faithfully in the meetings. There were some conversions, 
many renewals and a deepening in spiritual life. Figures 
could not tell the good that has been done. The church has 
been very much strengthened. 


A men’s meeting was held at the Friends Meeting-house, 
Wilmington, Ohio, the 18th ult., under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Baraca Class of the Bible-school. There was a 
fine attendance, and an address was given by Marshal A. 
Hudson, Syracuse, N. Y., president of the Baraca Union of 
America, which now consists of 250,000 members. It was 
full of inspiration and helpful suggestions. President A. J. 
Brown of Wilmington College is the newly-elected teacher of 
the class. : 


The Whittier College Bulletin for First month gives an 
account of the farewell reception tendered- Charles E. Teb- 
betts and wife before they left Whittier, Cal., for Indianap- 
olis, Ind., to take up the work of Superintendent of the A. 
F. B. F. M. The many words of appreciation there expressed 
show how deeply the Friends on the Pacific coast feel the 
loss of a substantial fellow worker. Chas. E. ‘Tebbetts lived 
for more than twenty years in California and served in many 
responsible positions, both in the meeting and community. 


Elk River Quarterly Meeting was held Second month 15th 
and 16th at Independence, Kan. A severe snow storm pre- 
vented the meeting of Ministry and Oversight on the 14th. 
Elisha H. Janeway, Haddam, was present and preached two 
very interesting sermons. Amanda Way, a minister and 
temperance worker, addressed a small but attentive audience 
on temperance on Seventh-day evening, and, on First-day 
evening, Ethel L. Dickinson, Hillside Mission, conducted the 
Christian Endeavor Meeting. ‘There are three Christian En- 
deavor Societies with 85 members in this quarter. 


The Senior and Junior C. E. Societies of New London, 
Ind., celebrated the twenty-seventh anniversary of Christian 
Endeavor. A public service was held on Sabbath evening, 
and a good program was furnished. The Senior Society was 
organized nearly nineteen years ago and have never missed 
a meeting, though two meetings have been held with only 
two persons present. The Junior Society has a membership 
of 50 and is doing excellent work, with Mary C. Hadley as 
superintendent. The pastor, N. M. Hodgin, is a warm friend 
to the C. E. work and ever ready to help. Both societies are 
a blessing to the community and church. 


The revival effort at Muncie, Ind., is growing in power. 
The new meeting-house is none too large to accommodate the 
audiences. Daisy Barr is presenting the Gospel effectively. 
A correspondent, describing the evening meeting of the 23d 
ult., writes: “Last night the house was packed full to the 
gallery. Many stood all through the services and a great 
number were turned away, there not being room for them in 
the house. The services were very impressive. I sat on the 
platform and looked over the large audience while Daisy 
Barr spoke to the people on “The Mercy, Judgment and 
Justice of God.” Every eye seemed to be fixed on the 
speaker and the mind of every person taking in the message 
from part of Ezekiel, ninth chapter. The meetings will con- 
tinue through this week, and longer if it appear best.” 


Early in First month, the Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Friends of Winchester, Ind., began a series of union eyan- 
gelistic services, which continued for four weeks. The meet- 
ings were conducted by the pastors of the three congrega- 
tions, among whom the utmost harmony and good fellowship 
existed. Denominational lines were hidden and every sermon 
had for its object the conversion of sinners or the strength- 
ening of believers. Those attending felt as brothers and 
sisters in the same household with the same Father. The 
day meetings were seasons of special blessing. ‘These efforts 
were rewarded by a number of conversions and renewals— 
some remarkable ones. There were a number of accessions 
to each church, and each church received a spiritual uplift. 
About 30 sought a home with Friends. 


The meeting at Long Beach, Cal., has asked Andrew F. 
Mitchell to continue his work as pastor with them another 
two years, and he feels it is right for him to remain. From 
one of the local papers we learn that never since this meet- 
ing was organized into a monthly meeting, about sixteen 
years ago, has there been so much unity, among its members, 
a happy condition due in no small measure to the able min- 
istry and lovely spirit of Andrew F. Mitchell. 

From the 6th to the 19th of First month Edward Smith 
and wife conducted evangelistic services in this meeting. 
Many were moved to take definite steps in their Christian 
endeavor and a number united with Friends. All give evi- 
dence of continuing faithful, and the membership as a whole 
is much encouraged. Friends at Long Beach speak in glow- 
ing terms of the work of Edward Smith and wife. 


At Newberg, Ore. following the week of prayer with 
services at the various churches, the Presbyterians held a 
series of meetings, conducted by a young evangelist from 
Portland, who preached the Gospel in all its fullness. After 
holding services one week, their church would not accommo- 
date all who wished to attend, and Isom P. Wooten, who, 
with other members of the Friends Meeting, had been 
attending these services, invited them to join with Friends 
in union services at Friends Meeting-house. Perfect harmony 
prevailed throughout the meetings, which lasted ten days. 
The attendance was good at both afternoon and evening ser- 
vices, every denomination in town being represented. 

Though there were not so many conversions as in some 
revival services, it is believed that the church was strength- 
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ened and that the fellowship existing among the various 
churches will be of lasting benefit. 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held near Fountain 
City, Ind., the 22d and 23d ult. Five visiting ministers were 
present. On First-day Ada E. Lee, now of Pavhat College, 
preached a very excellent sermon on “The Special Charac- 
teristics of Christ as Set Forth in the Four Gospels.” 

In the afternoon, Mercer Brown, Spiceland, gave an 
address on “The Unconstitutionality of the License Law of 
Indiana.” It was very interesting and instructive. He dealt 
with facts backed up by quotations from the world’s most 
noted jurists. He showed that the Constitution is based upon 
“right, justice and equity,” and any law that does not look 
to this end is void. His arguments are sound and logical. 
He is visiting the various quarterly meetings of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. Friends will do well to go out to hear 
poreeeect all others they can to do so. He will do them 
good. ~- 

James B. Unthank was appointed clerk in place of Dr. O. 
N. Huff, who asked to be released. J. B. Unthank is well 
fitted for the work, having been clerk of Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting for many years. 


Kokomo Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held the 21st and 
22d ult. The membership attended better than usual and the 
general attendance was good. 

Murray $. Kenworthy, of Earlham College, spoke to the 
edification of all present from the text, “Who touched me?” 

Nearly all of the local congregations in the quarter have 
been engaged in revival work during the fall and winter 
season. Union Street congregation is growing in interest and 
attendance under the leadership of George H. Moore and 
wife as pastors. With the assistance of the Jester sisters, 
West Lafayette, singing evangelists, they held a one-week’s 
meeting, in which the membership was edified and strength- 
ened. Courtland Avenue congregation began revival work 
under the leadership of F. H. Tormohlen, Amboy, Ind., and 
later continued with the pastor, Josephine Hackett, in charge. 
More than 100 persons were definitely blessed, resulting in 
about 30 accessions to the meeting. New Salem and New 
Hope congregations, Ind., each held series of meetings under 
the leadership of Josephine Hackett, assisted by her husband, 
Julian E. Hackett. The former place reports 31 conversions, 


and the latter 50. The evangelistic work of Bethel congrega- / 


tion, near Winamac, Ind. was led by Arthur Williams, 
Elwood, Ind., which resulted in about 20 accessions to the 
meeting. 

A correspondent from Tacoma, Wash., writes: It has not 
been more than fifteen months since a little Sunday-school 


was opened in the home of one of our Friends in the south- 


eastern part of the city. On the oth of Second month we 
met for the opening of a nice, comfortable meeting-house, 
erected on two beautiful corner lots.on the principal street of 
this part of the city. It stands back from the street in a 
beautiful clump of pines, with a beautiful view of the snow- 
capped mountain range. It is an ideal Friends meeting-house, 
very plain, but neat, 28 by 42 feet in size. Nearly every one-in 
the neighborhood, regardless of church or creed, had a part in 
its construction. Nearly all the work was donated, as was 
also much of the materials and the grounds. 

As a result, a splendid building well worth $1,000 was 
built with less than $400 in cash, and was opened without a 
cent of indebtedness upon it. It is well lighted, nicely seated 
and furnished, and has a neat little organ (the gift of Friends). 

With our lovely little church home, with so much of com- 
fort, we look for a rich harvest for the Master soon. 

Our Sunday-school has grown and our meeting has justi- 
fied the establishment of a preparative meeting by Tacoma 
Monthly Meeting. 

The prospects are bright for a strong monthly meeting 
in the near future. 

Our opening meeting deserves special mention. 

Our hearts were refreshed as Friends from Everett. 
Seattle and Tacoma Meetings met to rejoice with us. The 
house was well filled with earnest people eager to know more 
of Friends. Under the leading of the Spirit, Chas. Replogle, 
Everett, gave a beautiful message on the doctrinal points 
and customs of Friends. 

- Meetings are held every First-day evening following the 
Bible-school, and prayer-meetings Fourth-day evening. 

The work is under the care of Belle and Walter Stanton 

and is growing in attendance and interest with a good degree 


. of spiritua) life. 


Here is a chance for some of our good writers. The 
American Sunday-School Union offers $2,000 in prizes for 
three books, as follows: 

1. One thousand dollars to the author who presents the 
best original work on “Christian Principles in Our Rural 
Districts; How to Make Them a Controlling Influence.” 

2. Six hundred dollars for the best original work, and 
four hundred dollars for the next best original work to be 
written upon “The Bible an Attractive Book.” 

Each writer should give an appropriate, original title to his 
work, and will be allowed freedom in the form and style of 
treatment of the topic. 

The Society desires books of a practical, instructive, pop- 
ular and evangelical character, of convenient size, having 
about 40,000 to 70,000 words in each book. 

The MSS. should be type-written, or in plain, legible 
handwriting, and must reach the committee on or before 
Fourth month 1, 19009. 

Each MS. should bear a designating mark or number, and 
the name and address of the author should be sent at the 
same time in a sealed envelope (not to be opened before the 
award) bearing the same designating mark or number, and 
both addressed, post or express prepaid, to the American 
Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The MSS. winning the prizes are to become the exclusive 
property of the Society; the prizes will be paid when the 
copyrights are so secured to and by the Union. 

The Society reserves the right to decline any and all MSS. 
not suitable for its purpose. 

Unsuccessful MSS. will be returned to the writers at their 
request and expense within reasonable time after the award. 
All MSS. are at the risk of the writers. 

These prizes are offered under the terms of the John C. 
Green Income Fund, which was created “for the purpose of 
aiding in securing a Sunday-school literature of the highest 
order of merit” and germane to the objects of the American 
Sunday-School Union. 
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Briair.—At the home of his son, near Newberg, Ore., Tenth 
month 2, 1907, J. Kinley Blair, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age. He and his wife, who passed over before him three 
years ago, entertained many strangers and ministers of the 
Gospel in their home at Newberg, and they are greatly 
missed in the church and community where they lived for 
many years. 


Cuambers.—At her home, Jersey City, N. J., Second month 
14, 1908, Charlotte H. Chambers, a daughter of the late Miles 


and Ann Chambers. The deceased was a birthright Friend 
and member of New York Meeting. 

Eiris—Near McLouth, Kan., Second month 7, 1908, 
Naomi Ellis née Haworth, in her seventy-eighth year. She, 


with her husband, Samuel Ellis, celebrated their golden wed- 
ding a little over four years ago. The deceased was con- 
verted in early life and ever remained a consistent Friend. 


Horson.—At the home of her son, Jesse C. Hobson, 
Lowell, Kan., Second month 8, 1908, Lucy L. Hobson, aged 
seventy-eight years. The deceased was a worthy member of 


Grand River Quarterly Meeting and an elder for several 
years. 


OvurL_anp.—At her home near Le Grand, Iowa, Eleventh 
month 17, 1907, Mary A. Outland, daughter of Joel and Louisa 
C. Beane. She was born near Farmington, Me., and in her 
girlhood moved with her parents to Iowa. Hers was an unus- 
ually kind and generous disposition. 


Prettow.—At Chicago, Ill, Second month 23, 10908, 
Deborah H. Pretlow, eldest daughter of Robert S. and 
Isabella H. Pretlow (both deceased) in the fifty-ninth year 
of her age. She was a life-long Friend and a well-known 
teacher, having served in the school-room, with only one 
year’s intermission, for forty years. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. THIRD MONTH 15, 1908. 
JESUS HEALS A MAN BORN 
BLIND. 


JOHN 9:1-41. 


GOLDEN Trxt.—I am the light of the 
world. John 9:5. 


DAILY RBADINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. 


Second-day. Jesus heals the blind man. 
John 9:1-12. 

Third-day. f $ 
re ay. Questionings John 9 

Fourth-day. “Now I see.” John 9: 
24-41. 

Fifth-day. Bartimaeus. Mark 10: 
6-52. 

Sixth-day. Spiritual blindness. Matt. 
13: 10-17. 


Seventh-day. Prophecy of Christ. Isa. 
42:1-7. ptiihel r 


j Pee Darkness and light. II Cor. 
bap oy 

Time.—In the fall of A. D. 29; prob- 
ably about six months after the last 
lesson. At the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which was celebrated about the middle 
of October. 

Place—The Pool of Siloam in Jeru- 
salem, not far from the Pool of Beth- 
esda. Place in life of Christ—In the 
last few months of His ministry. 


HOT BISCUIT 
KIND OF BREAKFAST PASSING AWAY. 


The old-time hot biscuit played a 
prominent role in the breakfast bill of 
fare, along with fried potatoes, hain 
and eggs, and coffee. 

The whiter and lighter the biscuit 
the more pleased the cook, which was 
usually mother, who did the best she 
could, with her understanding of the 
matter. 

But most people have learned in re- 
cent years that white flour lacks the 
nourishing elements of the entire wheat 
berry, and many cases of imperfect nu- 
trition follow its use. 

In Grape-Nuts, all the food elements 
of wheat and barley are used, and this 
largely accounts for results similar to 
those given in the following letter: 

I wish to tell the health and strength- 
giving properties of Grape-Nuts. I am 
forty-five years old and had for years 
been afflicted with indigestion and other 
stomach troubles, brought on by eating 
hot biscuit, white bread and improperly 
cooked cereals. 

“Noticing an advertisement stating 
the benefits derived from eating Grape- 
Nuts, I was skeptical because I had 
tried so many so-called ‘health foods.’ 
I thought it would be useless to try 
Grape-Nuts. 

“But during the last six months I 
have been eating it, my stomach has 
been the best for years, my mind clear, 
my nerves quiet and a feeling of buoy- 
ancy pervades my whole being. 

“This I attribute to Grape-Nuts, as 
I have left off using medicines. I now 
firmly believe in the brain-clearing, 
nerve-steadying and muscle-building 
properties ot Grape-Nuts. 

“I am healthier than I have been for 
years, weigh 180 pounds, which is more 
than ever before.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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It is not possible to gain a clear idea 
of the main point of the lesson without 
reading the whole of chapter 9, and 
indeed of chapter 10 as well, for they 
are closely connected. As usual with 
John, the miracle is quoted, not only 
as a “sign,” but also as a text from 
which to teach an important lesson. 
Observe that the chapter falls into three 
divisions: (1) the miracle (1-7); (2) 
the investigation (8-33); (3) the result 
(34-38). 

Whether this incident followed closely 
upon the events of chapter 8 is not 
clear, though it is hardly likely that Jesus 
would perform such a miracle imme- 
diately after the threatened stoning. 

The miracle and discourse are found 
only in John. 

I. “As Jesus passed by.” As He was 
walking along the street, possibly near 
the Temple, the vicinity of which was 
a great resort for beggars. “Blind from 
his birth.” There are six ‘recorded 
healings by Christ of the blind; this 
is the only one which is described as 
being blind from birth. 


2. “Who did sin,” etc. It was a com- 
mon belief in ancient times, and by no 
means confined to the Jews, that suffer- 
ing was necessarily the result of sin. 
Compare Acts 28:4; the whole book of 
Job is on this subject. Our Lord dis- 
tinctly controverted this opinion, not 
only here, but elsewhere (Luke 13: 1-5). 
In this special case the fact that blind- 
ness was from birth introduced a diffi- 
cult problem to the rabbis, for it could 
not be charged that the man had by act 
of his own brought on the punishment. 
That Christ teaches that sin does entail 
suffering is abundantly evident (Mark 
2:5; John 5:14), but the error of the 
Jews, and many even in our times, is 
that special suffering is the result of 
special sin, or that all suffering is 
brought about by sin. The problem of 
sin and of suffering is still a hard one. 


3. “Neither hath this man sinned,” 
etc. His blindness is not the result of 
any sin. “But that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him.” It 
must be acknowledged that this answer 
does not solve the problem fully to 
finite minds. It leaves the problem of 
the existence of evil untouched, but 
implies that, through the _ suffering, 
knowledge and blessing may come, not 
only to ourselves, but to others. The 
history of the world and of the Chris- 
tian church amply illustrates this truth. 
The suffering of the present may work 
out “a far more exceeding weight of 
glory.” 

4. “We must work the works,” etc. 
R. V. We must not waste time in 
speculation, but take things as they are 
and fulfil the mission which God has 
laid upon us. “The night cometh.” 
An opportunity neglected is gone. 
“Now” is the time. 


5. “A metaphor suggested by the 
nature of the miracle He was about 
to perform, signifying that He could not 
only give spiritual light,” but the light 


to the blind eyes. 

6. It seems likely that Jesus followed 
the method of cure described, in order 
to strengthen the man’s faith. Some 
external means would be expected by 
the man. It is perhaps oftener than 
some are willing to acknowledge, part 
of God’s providence to make use of 
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external and human agency to bless and 
to heal men. Saliva was believed to 
have curative power. More than once 
Christ used this belief in externals to 
strengthen a man’s faith. Compare 
Mark 8: 22-26; Mark 7:33. 

7. “Go, wash.” <A further external 
act to build up the man’s faith. “Pool 
of Siloam.” This is still in existence; 
it is about 50 feet long, 20 feet wide 
and 20 feet deep. “He went.” Com- 
pare cure of Naaman in II Kings 5: 
11,13. “Washed.” Washed off the 
clay. “The promptness of the obedience 
is measured by the immediateness of 
the reward.” “Came seeing.” Not 
to Jesus, but to his home, as is implied 
in the next verse by the word “neigh- 
bors.” 

8. “Which saw him aforetime, that 
he was a beggar.” R. V 

9. Note that there were three 
classes: his neighbors, those that were 
accustomed to see him, and _ others. 
“No, but he is like him.” “He said, I 
am ‘he.’ A most graphic account, 
specially well brought out in R. V. 
The man’s own testimony settled the 
case. 

9-13. The story rehearsed by the man 
to the Pharisees. The object of the 
investigation seems to have been to 
break the force of the miracle—they 
feared the effect it might have upon 
the people. It was not to find out the 
truth, nor does it seem to have been 
curiosity. 

14. “It was the Sabbath.” When 
they could find nothing else they fell 
back on the old charge of Sabbath- 
breaking. After all efforts fail they 
excommunicate the man. Note the per- 
sonal testimony arising from personal 
experience.“ ‘One “thing 91) tknow.2 
Christ is the Light of the world, but 
if He is not our light, we have missed 
the purpose of His coming, and know 
not what “light” really means. 


A teacher showed his small pupils a 
zebra, saying, “Now, wihat is this?” 
“A horse in a bathing suit,” was the 
prompt reply.—La Caricaturista. 
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(Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH I5, 1908. 
THE WISE USE OF MONEY. 
I Tim. 6: 17-19. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WBEK. 


Second-day. Giving money for educa- 
tion. Prov. 8:10, 11, 32-35. 

Third-day. Holding money for Ged. I 
Chron. 29: 10-15. 

fay: Not hoarding it. Matt. 6: 

Fitth-day. Giving to the poor. I John 

“Sixth-day. Trusting in riches. Prov. 
11 : 24-28. 

Seventh-day. Spending on _ appetite. 


Job 20: 15-17. 


Paul’s words here are in harmony | 


with the teaching of his Master and 
ours about the place where our real 
treasure is to be. Yet, as Jesus spoke 
about anxiety rather than about the 
proper acquisition of a competency, so 
we find that Paul did not teach a strip- 
ping of one’s self of the means of 
generous giving and willing communi- 
cation of temporal good with others. 
It is the proportioned life that we are 
to live; not the despising the means 
of comfort and protection for ourselves 
and those dependent upon us, nor so 
eager for gain that we make them 
unhappy and forfeit our best manhood 
and womanhood in the effort to accum- 
ulate. 


Money is a measure of values of 
things material, and so accustomed are 
we to using it thus that we often speak 
of the intangible things of life in 
terms of dollars and cents. Yet we 
who say we “would not give a cent” 
for the honor of an achievement on 
which an acquaintance has set his heart, 
may do well to remember that the dis- 
cipline of that effort to achieve is of 
real money value. And we can not 
afford to do other than think respect- 
fully of money values. Real and endur- 
ing financial success is the result of 
application, self-restraint, patience, pru- 
dence, intelligence, energy and zeal, all 
of which are qualities of character that 
we admire. ‘The spendthrift needs and 
may have none of them, but the wise 
user of money will need most or all 
of them. Indeed, we can hardly imagine 
the retrogression of ourselves and of 
the whole social body to which we 
belong that would follow the possession 
of a free surplus of money by us all. 
None would be spurred to application; 
none would feel the need of toil, the 
exchange of services would end, and 
society would fall apart like a rope ‘of 
sand. 

“Give me neither riches nor poverty” 
is indeed a wise petition, and the rea- 
soning of modern economics can hardly 
improve on the terse statement of 
causes for such a desire as penned by 
the Psalmist. It is not money, but the 
love of it that is “a root of all kinds of 
evil.” The love of God, expressed by 
loving deeds to His children, is the best 
check on the growth of that maleficent 
love. But nowhere in all the teachings 
of the Bible or of the Holy Spirit are 
we encouraged to thriftless or other 
poverty. “Seek not proud riches, but 
such as thou mayest get justly, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave 
contentedly; yet have no abstract or 
friarly contempt of them.” 


Wu Ting Fang, for the second time 
appointed Chinese Minister to this 
country, arrived, last week, with a large 


retinue of secretaries, consuls and 
attachees, numbering 70 persons. He 
brought with him new consuls for 


Mexico, Havana, New York and San 
Francisco, besides three nephews, three 
secretaries and seven other attachees 
for the Chinese Legation at Washing- 
ton, and 24 students, who will enter 
various schools and colleges in this 
country. 


Some time ago we called attention to 
a beautiful Scotch calendar which 
James W. Drape & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
had issued and were distributing to 
their friends. We announced that it 
would be sent free to anyone making 
application. We learn, however, that 
15 cents should be sent for wrapping 
and postage. 


THE CARE OF A WAGON. 


The useful life of a wagon or dray 
employed in heavy hauling depends very 
largely on the care of its wheels and 
axles. 

Hosts of farmers and teamsters, who 
ought to know better, think that 


“grease is just grease anyway,” and so | 


cut the boxes out of their wagon-wheels 
by using some inferior lubricant which 
runs off and leaves the spindle dry, or 
forms a stiff, almost gritty substance in 
the wheel, which is just as bad. 

A proper axle grease for use on every 
type of heavy wagon should have just 
the right “body”’—that is, it ought to be 
neither so thin as to run, nor so heavy 
as to stiffen. 

It should have, too, a long-lasting 
quality if it is to be economical. 

Perhaps no preparation for the pur- 
pose is quite as good as Mica Axle 
Grease. Certainly no other axle lubri- 
cant on the market possesses what we 
have termed “proper qualities” as truly 
as “Mica” does. A very little of it goes 
a long way and saves the teamster much 
loss and trouble. 

One valuable quality of Mica Axle 
Grease is the anti-friction property 
which it possesses, aside from its lubri- 
cating power. It contains powdered 
mica, which coats the wagon axle with 
a smooth, glass-like surface on which 
wheels turn easily and with the mini- 
mum of wear. 


HE kind of printed matter which 

you use determines in a large 

measure the impression which you 
convey to those whom you wish to 
influence favorably. If the impression 
had from your stationery, booklets, cata- 
logues or whatever form the printed 
matter may take is unfavorable, what 
chance have you of doing business in 
that quarter? Let us make something 
for you that will really influence sales— 
printed matter with elegance and dis- 
tinction. 


Hoe Deere PR SS 


Iolo CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Epw.T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec. 
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Friends and others desiring First-Cless Real 
Estate Investments in the West, address 


H. B. PRATHER H.C. FELLOW 


Prather-Fellow Realty Co. 


Protection, Kansas Alva, Oklahoma 


Ranches, Wheat, Corn, Alfalfa 
and Fruit Lands in the Famous 
Kiowa and Bluff Creek Valley, 
Comanche County. Alfalfa 
Lands a Specialty. 


The Greatest Body of Sub-irrigated 
Alfalfa Lands in Southern Kansas. 
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On IOWA AND 
safest form of 


MINWESOTA FARMS are the 


tomersfor 36;years. -femitinter- 
est wherever investors desire. Wifte for bootiet and list. 


ELLSWCR’ 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


Have You MoneyToLoan 
6% Net Carefully selected First Mortgage 


Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 

Lawrence, Kansas, 
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is invaluable to every amateur and 
professional grower of vegetables or 
flowers. | Conceded to be the most 
complete, helpful and _ instructive 
catalogue issued. 248 pages, 4 
color plates, 4 duotone plates and hundreds 
of photographic illustrations. When you are 
in the city call for a copy--or write--we will 
mail it free. , 
Henry A. Dreer, 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Wecatalogue 
4g thisseason sev- 
7 eral choice new 
vegetables of 
sterling merit. 
EARLY MORN PEA, 
the earliest, largest podded pea known. One 
my 6farmer harvested 8 bushels from one planted 

7 and received from $3 to $3.60 per bushel. Quality 
of the best. 

GREGORY'S EARLY EXCELSIOR, the best second 
early low growing pea without any exception, 
A great favorite with the leading gardeners. 

Big Crop,” our new white potato, ont-yields 
all the well-known varieties, is less affected 
Tot, is deliciously mealy. Let us tell you a 
aboutit. Catalogue free. 

d. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marevenean, Mass. 
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Don’t You Think— 


That sometimes an order slips through 
your fingers that you might obtain 
through the use of good stationery? Do 
you realize the quality of your stock will 
be judged largely by the quality of your 
correspondence? A sheet of poor sta- 
tionery will almost invariably ruin the 
chances for a sale if sent to any one who 
answers one of your advertisements. We 
can help you. Try us. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


A. C. LEEDS, Prest. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y. 


These trade-mark crissgross liges on every package 


For 
DYSPEPTICS 


a ple, y 
PRIOWN, N.Y., U.S. AL 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


Ree in each town to ride and exhibit sample 

/X Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay /reight on every bicycle. 

4 FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
iegemefies andsundries. Lo sot é4xy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our uAcardof prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-267, Chicago, III. 


Black Mohairs 


From Bradford, England—which makes 
Mohairs for the world. 

PLAIN BLACK MOHAIRS—plain only 
in name, for their silky lustre makes them 
handsome indeed—50c. to $2.00. 

SHADOW EFFECTS—are particularly 
effective in these fine and lustrous Black 
Mohairs. There are shadow checks, shadow 
plaids and the very fashionable shadow 
stripes; some combine checks or stripes 
with figures—$1.00 to $1.50. 

With their time-honored dust-shedding 
and well-wearing qualities and their up-to- 
date elegance of finish and designs, these 
Black Mohairs are ideal for all forms of 


tailored wear which demand style and 
service, 


Aisle 6, Centre 


A Vogue in Voiles 


—Is assured. For dressy costumes and 
more than ever this spring, for walking 
suits, 


75c. to $2.00 a Yard 


Following the lead of Paris, we're 
making much of Voiles—in plain checks ; 
the stripes, particularly fashionable; checks 
and plaids. And Voile’s an admirable 
fabric—for wear as well as looks. 

Aisle 6, Centre 
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GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are Kept separate and apart 
, from the assets of the Company. 
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“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


“JJUREB JES STORY oftke BIBLE 


Yi 
EF) 


D. 
In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made In the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary, Write for our liberal terms, 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 
Pc 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. 


valuable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a@ master hand, 
directed by a master mind. 


—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 
Lawrence, Gen. Secy, Internatsonal S.S. Asso’'n—Best thing of the kind. 


The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story In a simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly oe ene 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


For its Fresh dA 
RECOMMENDED 5 imeem 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 
Bishop Vincent—An in- 


HenryA. Butts, Pros. Drew Theological Seminary 
Mr, Marios 


illustrations, 8 in colors. Price Only $1 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price, 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., ~ Dept. G 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 


1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
“INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 
Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTtH TeLerHones 
Day OR NIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Free from harmful drugs. 
Cure coughs and_hoarse- 
ness. Relieve Asthma. 
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Lord, let Thine Eastern Star that led those three 
Upon whom years agone sweet Mary smiled, 

Send down its beams where babeless Marys be 
With hungry hearts, all wistful for a child. 


Lord, bid Thy Star that poured its Puby light 
A glowing pathway, trod by angel feet, 

Send down its beams where angels plod to-night, 
Sad eyed, unwinged, along the frozen street. 


Lord, let Thy Star on Wise Men burn so bright 
That it will lead their steps into that place 

Where children toil, each thinking on this night 

With bitter tears upon a small white face. 


—Garnet Noel Wiley, in “Putnam’s Monthly’’ 
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Events and Comnents. 


A school building at Collinwood, 10 
miles east of Cleveland, Ohio, burned 
on the 4th inst., and 200 children lost 
their lives. The doors swung inward, 
and were forced and held shut by the 
fleeing children. This left the unfortu- 
nate ones who were caught without 
means of escape. 


The Interstate nine-hour day law went 
into effect the first of the month. Many 
of our railroad companies are affected, 
since it has been their custom to use 
some of their train crews and agents at 
small stations for much longer shifts. 
Practically all of the roads have de- 
cided to abandon many of their smaller 
stations, and to increase their force at 
the larger centers. ‘This is another 
move which will militate against the 
convenience of the public, but any one 
who considers what 
laboring men cannot fail to realize the 
justice of the change. 


The late demonstrations made by the 
anarchists in different sections of the 
country have aroused the National Govy- 


ernment, and Secretary Straus, of the 


Department of Commerce and Labor, 
has instructed the Commissioners of Im- 


LIGHT BREAKS IN. 


THOUGHTFUL FARMER LEARNS ABOUT 
COFFEE. 


Many people exist in a more or less 
hazy condition, and it often takes years 
before they realize that coffee is the 
cause of the cloudiness, and that there 
is a simple way to let the light break in. 

A worthy farmer had such an exper- 
ience, and tells about it, in a letter. He 
says: 

“For about forty years I have had in- 
digestion and stomach trouble in vari- 
ous forms. During the last twenty-five 
years I would not more than get over 
one spell of bilious colic until another 
would be on me, 

“The best doctors I could get and all 
the medicines I could buy, only gave 
me temporary relief. 

“Change of climate was tried without 
results. I could not sleep nights, had 
rheumatism and my heart would palpi- 
tate at times so that it seemed it would 
jump out of my body 

“IT came to the conclusion that there 
was no relief for me and that I was 
about wound up, when I saw a Postum 
advertisement. I had always been a 
coffee drinker, and got an idea from 
the ad that maybe coffee was the cause 
of my trouble. 

“IT began to drink Postum instead of 
coffee, and in less than three weeks I 
felt like a new man. The rheumatism 
left me, and I have never had a spell 
of bilious colic since. 

“My appetite is good, my digestion 
never was better, and I can do more 
work than before for forty years, 

“I haven’t tasted coffee since I began 
with Postum. My wife makes it ac- 
cording to directions, and I relish it as 
well as I ever did coffee, and I was cer- 
tainly a slave to coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


it means to the | 


| be satisfactory. 


migration and immigrant inspectors to 
ally themselves with the police and de- 
tectives of our cities in suppressing the 
movement. The immigrants found 
guilty of promulgating anarchistic ideas 
or engaged in demonstrations will be 
deported, providing they have not been 
in the United States more than three 
years, and our ports will be guarded to 
prevent as far as possible the admission 
of “undesirable citizens.’ The local 
authorities in many places are becom- 
ing alarmed at the spread of anarchy, 
and are taking active measures to stamp 
it out. 


Without a division, and with the ex- 
pressed approval of both parties rep- 
resented, the British House of Com- 
mons adopted a resolution on Sec- 
ond month 26th that should impress 
King Leopold, of Belgium, with the fact 
that he is riding to a fall. ‘The resolu- 
tion asked the Government “to do all 
in its power to secure the transfer of the 
control of the Kongo Independent State, 
and, failing such transfer within a rea- 
sonable time,” assures the Government 
of “Parliament’s hearty support of any 
measures that it might be necessary for 
the British Government to take, cither 
alone or in conjunction with the powers 
that signed the Berlin act, to insure the 
effective carrying out of its provisions.” 
Edward Grey, repudiating any desire to 
establish political or territorial claims in 
the Kongo, said that though Great Bri- 
tain could not take the initiative while 
the annexation negotiations are proceed- 
ing, nothing but an agreement giving 
Belgium an absolutely free hand would 
Great Britain will be 
closely seconded by the United States 
in any steps that it may take to carry 
out the provisions of the treaty of Ber- 
lin. 


Our British friends are again discuss- 
ing their educational problem. Two 
years ago much sentiment was eroused 
while the Birrell bill was being con- 
sidered, and considerable feeling was 
engendered against the House of Lords 
because it blocked the wishes of the 
Commons and a large number of the 
English people. Reginald McKenna, 
president of the Board of Education, 
has introduced another bill, which pro- 
vides that there shall be complete control 
of the elementary schools of England 
and Wales by local authorities, and for- 
bids denominational tests in the selection 
of teachers. ‘Iwo kinds of schools are 
to receive State assistance. More impor- 
tant in number and patronage will be 
the public elementary schools, to be al- 
together controlled and paid for by the 
public; the other type will be the “vol- 
untary” schools, maintained by the de- 
nominations. Where these are not car- 
ried on for profit, they will receive 
grants from the general treasury, but 
none from the local taxes. In the pub- 
lic schools the religious feature is lim- 
ited to a simple Bible reading provided 
by the authorities, but the buildings will 
be available after school hours for de- 
nominational instruction by “volunteer” 
teachers to “volunteer” pupils. The 
signs are unmistakable that the Con- 
servatives, led by Mr. Balfour, will op- 
pose this measure quite as bitterly as 
they did that of 1906, and not improb- 
ably with equal success. 
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NOTICES. 

The Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
corner of Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
ninth Street, New York City, has ar- 
ranged for twelve lectures by G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, Third month 18 to 24, 
1908. ‘The afternoon lectures at 4 P.M. 
will be on “Christian  Princivles,” 
Evening lectures at 8 P. M., on “The 
Messages of the Pentateuch.” 


Miles Reece and wife, after two years 
of efficient service, are soon to sever 
their connection with the work at Blue 
Ridge Mission of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. The committee in 
charge would be glad ‘to correspond 
with anyone who would be inclined to 
take up this work, man and wife pre- 
ferred. Address J. E. Cartland, Greens- 
boro;sNwC: 


A Summer School for Biblical In- 
struction will be held at Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita, Kan., beginning Sixth 
month oth, the day following commence- 
ment. These are the principal subjects 
which will be offered: “Studies in Bib- 
lical History,” “Prophecy and Prophets,” 
“The Life of Christ,” “The Life of 
Paul,” “New ‘Testament Theology,” 
“New Testament Greek,” and “Homi- 
letics.” Other subjects will be taught, 
if classes can be formed, and it is pro- 
posed to give lectures two or three 
evenings each week. A very useful fea- 
ture will be the social one which will 
enable ministers and Christian workers 
to become acquainted and profit by in- 
terchange of thought and_ experience. 
The daily devotional meetings will be 
among the most helpful phases of the 
Biblical Summer School. 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour—the mill, 
And back of the mill are the wheat and 
the shower 
And the sun and the Father’s will. 
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WHY COULD NOT WH CAST HIM OUT? 


Christ always traces spiritual failures to littleness 
of faith. Men do little, accomplish little, achieve 
little, because they expect little. Those who knock, 
seek, ask, persist, get the thing upon which they have 
set their soul. “Why could not we cast him out?” 
the baffled disciples said, when they discovered how 
helpless they were in the presence of the problem of 
“possession.” A word from the Master made the 
boy whole, though they had tried in vain to bring 
peace to the jangling mind. His answer was: “‘It is 
the littleness of your faith.” This answer applies to 
all our present-day work and our present-day 
failures. 

A grain of mustard-seed faith will move moun- 
tains, if the faith is really there. But the trouble is 
we are all very much like the old woman who prayed 
every night that the mountain near her house might 
be removed and who remarked every morning: “I 
just knew it wouldn’t be gone!” We act, too, as 
though we accepted in practice the little Sunday- 
school boy’s definition of faith: “Faith is believing 
what you know isn’t so.” On this basis, we ean 
neither cast out the sin in our own lives nor have any 
power to cast out the evil in the world about us. 

The morning paper to-day tells about “a stirring 
appeal” for foreign missions in which the speaker 
declared that American society was “sodden,” “sin- 
eursed”’ and “gospel-hardened.” “The bulk of our 
congregations,” he says, “are good for nothing but to 
be entertained. Any old thing dressed up in a black 
suit and white collar will suit their need. But the 
place for men—real men—is in the foreign field.” 
This “stirring appeal” is more bald and crude than 
most speakers would give, but it reveals a littleness 


of faith in the power of Christianity in our country 


which is altogether too common. The “natural 
man” would answer, what is the use of doing any- 
thing for China, if after all these centuries of Chris- 
tian influence America is “sodden” and “gospel- 
hardened” and cares “only to be entertained”? This 
man really cuts off the very rope he is climbing by. 
His littleness of faith undermines all spiritual 
undertakings. 

There are, without any doubt, mountains to be re- 


moved here in America. There are men who are “sod- 
den”; there are “sin-cursed” individuals; there are 
“gospel-hardened” neighborhoods, and there are con- 
gregations which prefer “entertainment” to spiritual 
illumination, but that is no reason for concluding 
that a pulpy man in black coat and white collar is 
good enough for home tasks, and that “real men” 
should go elsewhere. The more “sodden, sin-cursed 
and gospel-hardened” our people are, the more they 
need real men and women with unswerving faith in 
the power of God to work among them and reveal to 
them the reality of salvation. It is our business to 
remove these mountains, to make ourselves channels 
of Divine grace, to change these sodden, sin-cursed 
men into saints, and to make spiritual communities 
out of “gospel-hardened” neighborhoods. And we 
must believe that it can be done! To run away from 
our own home problems, in the silly hope that it is 
easier to make saints in China or Ceylon, is a little- 
ness of faith which will eventually bungle all our 
work, both at home and abroad. The way to cure a 
church that loves entertainment is not to give it a 
clown in black coat and white collar, but to give it a 
live man with convictions as deep as the issues of 
life, with an experience of God and a faith in men, 
and let him apply the Gospel in its simplicity and 
power. A few frivolous persons may move to 
another church, but the bulk of the congregation will 
thank God and take courage, and the church will 
grow as all live things grow. It is cowardice and 
littleness of faith that lead men to substitute enter- 
tainment for Gospel, for the Gospel works. 
R. M. J. 


DOES IT: PAY ? 


Does it pay? This is the popular American ques- 
tion, and we usually mean, does it pay in dollars and 
cents? The query may be superficial, but it is “prac- 
tical,’ and it has a telling effect in our considerations 
—domestic, political, and even moral. It is perfectly 
natural, therefore, to find the liquor men using the 
economic argument to stay as far as possible the ris- 
ing tide of prohibition. To quote a recent document: 
“The annihilation of the liquor business will precipi- 
tate the greatest financial panic this country has ever 
known,” or, to use the words of another: “It will be 
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a calamity only equalled by the Civil War.” They 
are face to face with the solemn fact that prohibition 
must be checked, and that right soon, if the saloon 
business is to survive. 

Four of the greatest liquor organizations in the 
country—the Brewers’, the Maltsters’, the Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’, and the Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Associations, have formed a national federation, and 
are now asking the “allied trades” to unite with them 
in combatting prohibition. They propose to organize 
in every State and county, and to contest every inch 
of ground. They are buying more advertising space, 
and distributing more literature than ever before. 
They are “educating” the public, especially the labor- 
ing men and farmers. They would have us know 
that thousands of working men will be thrown out of 
employment if the liquor business be annihilated. 
Labor will be cheapened—so they say—and many 
who now earn an honest living will come to want. 
The farmers, however, receive their deepest sym- 
pathy. The brewers of the country annually con- 
sume agricultural products variously estimated at 
from one to two hundred million dollars. Just think 
what it would mean to the farmers to have over one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of their product rot 
into the ground unused. Such is the burden of their 
sophistry. Prohibition will not pay. 

Now it so happens that Kansas City, Kan., is a 
conspicuous example of this “calamity-causing 
eraze.” Every saloon, gambling house and brothel 
in that city was closed the first of Seventh month a 
year ago.* At that time the business men were 
alarmed and sent a committee to the prosecuting 
attorney protesting against the enforcement of the 
prohibitory law. ‘They said it would ruin the busi- 
ness of the merchants, because we were only divided 
by an imaginary line from Kansas City, Mo., and 
people would go over there to get their drinks and 
spend their money. They said it would stop the erec- 
tion of buildings, render houses vacant, increase tax- 
ation, reduce the price of real estate and ruin the 
town.” 

But what happened? During the first sixteen 
months of prohibition the bank deposits increased 
$2,000,000. Nearly every line of business gained— 
notably dry goods and shoes—and building activity 
was never better. The Government report for the 
year ending Seventh month 1, 1907, shows that 
Kansas City, Kan., made the largest proportionate 
gain in building operations of any city in the United 
States, 7. e., 209.7 per cent., while the second largest 


*For information here used see address of C. W. Trickett, 
Assistant State Attorney, Kansas City, Kansas, made at the 
No-License Conference, Indianapolis, Twelfth month 3, 1907. 


gain was 77 per cent. More laboring men bought. 
homes during the first year of prohibition than in. 
any three years while the saloons were in operation; 
and this is not all. The city saved $25,000 the first 
year in its criminal courts, and the Orphans’ Home, 
which cared for an average of 56 children during the: 
time of open saloons, now cares for less than half 
that number. It is a great satisfaction to know that 
the same committee of business men who made the 
protest against prohibition went back to the prose- 
cuting attorney and acknowledged their mistake. As 
far as Kansas City, Kan., is concerned, there is no 
doubt that prohibition pays, and pays in dollars and 
cents. 

A wider comparison justifies a like conclusion. In 
1855, when Maine adopted prohibition, she was the: 
poorest State in the Union; yet after fifty years of 
prohibition her people have $22,000,000 more on: 
deposit, and have more organized banks than Ohio- 
with a third larger area, and six times her popula- 
tion. And Kansas, with her unfavorable seasons and’ 
undeveloped acres, has three times as much money 
on deposit per capita as Illinois with her seasonable. 
climate and her metropolis, the greatest railroad’ 
center in the world. 

The secret of these conditions is admirably put by 
a Kansas City banker, who said: “When people are: 
not permitted to spend money for a bad cause, they 
will invest it for a good purpose.” Nothing is more 
erroneous than to suppose that money is lost because: 
it is not spent for liquor. If wages are not wasted 
at the grog-shop or card-table, they go for shoes, or 
beefsteak, or possibly new homes. Prohibition 
increases the earning capacity of a people, and aug- 
ments the demand for labor. The ultimate victory 
for prohibition in the United States will not mean 
the annihilation of the capital and labor now used 
in producing liquor. It means rather that these 
forces, now used to debauch humanity and destroy 
its wealth-producing power, will be converted into 
useful channels. Nor will the farmers suffer, 
because other markets will open for their grain. We 
do not forget that readjustment may occasion some 
temporary losses, but we should not allow this to 
obscure the fact that in the long run our people will 
enjoy substantial financial gain, to say nothing what- 
ever of the vast moral and spiritual assets. 


Anchorage is what most people pray for, when 
what we really need is God’s open sea. 


“Tt is easier to forgive the man who has wronged 
you than the man you have wronged.” 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—IV.* 
IX. Old Randolph Meeting. 


Perhaps a description of the meeting where I 
spent my boyhood days may be interesting to some of 
my young readers. Like many of the country meet- 
ings seventy-five years ago, it was located at the side 
of the road in a grove. This we find was the case in 
most of the yearly meetings, and especially was this 
true in the South. Often these meeting-houses were 
so hidden that you would not see them until you came 
very near, or would be revealed to you by seeing the 
horses tied to the trees or to a swinging limb over- 
head. ‘The hiding of the meeting-houses may have 
restlted from the fact that the early Friends in 
England, on account of persecution, built back from 
the streets so that they were hidden by high walls or 
other buildings. Im some places they would pass 
through a gate; in other places under a covered arch- 
way into an open court to reach the meeting-house. 
In some instances in our country this building of our 
‘meeting-houses in secluded places has resulted in 
some feeling when it has been proposed to move the 
location to a more central place where more people 
-could reach the house with less travel. It should be 
the rule, in locating a house for worship, to build it 
where the greatest number can reach it with the 
least travel. God will meet where two or three are 
met in His name. Our little brick meeting-house at 
‘Randolph, like many others, was built in a grove, 
with many trees on all sides of it. One particularly 
large beech tree, filled with nuts nearly every season, 
I especially remember. A large oak tree had been 
cut down in front of the house, and the body of the 
tree had never been cut up. There we boys gathered 
and talked over things pertaining to our neighbor- 
hood and other things that interested us until “meet- 
ing set.” We had no First-day-school in those days, 
as most Friends in that part of Ohio did not. The 
“setting of meeting’ was indicated by the older 
Friends going into the meeting-house, taking the 
little children with them and seating them by their 
sides. We older children arranged ourselves as we 
saw proper, but we, too, were under the watchful eyes 
of our parents. Inside of the house were rows of 
‘seats, which, in our meeting-house, were better than 
‘some others, because they had backs to the benches, 
though our feet did not reach the floor until we got 
to be big boys. There were three seats facing the 
body of the meeting. The first and second were 
-ealled “facing seats,” the upper one the “top seat.” 
The top seat had.the ministers and sometimes some of 
‘the elders sitting upon it. The next two were filled 
with older Friends, whose lives had been such that 
‘they were deemed worthy to occupy them. The 
inside of the house was divided by a partition called 
“shutters.” The women sat on one side of this par- 
‘tition and the men on the other. About the usual 
length of time for meetings for worship was occupied 
with the “shutters open,”’ during which words in the 
ministry, in exhortation or vocal prayer, were some- 


* Copyright 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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times heard. Then the Friend who sat head of the 
meeting-would rise and say that if “Friends minds 
were easy,” he thought the shutters might be closed 
and we might proceed with the business of the meet- 
ing. Ours was a “Preparative Meeting” only, a 
meeting so called because it was intended to prepare 
and get in shape business to be forwarded to the 
monthly meeting and other matters of a local charac- 
ter pertaining to our special meeting. The closing of 
the shutters in our particular meeting-house was not 
always easy. Sometimes the rope would get off of the 
pulley or a rope at one end would break. In such 
cases as this we boys would have to wait for an older 
person to come and help. When this was all done the 
clerk proceeded with the business by reading the min- 
utes of last meeting. Often there was business in 
common to both men’s and women’s meetings, which 
was carried from one clerk’s table to that of the other 
by ‘“‘messengers”—a man representing our side and 
a woman the women’s side. To us of the present 
day, the question naturally arises, why did they not 
transact the business together, without separating 
one sex from the other? To those who have studied 
the religious history of the times, when George Fox 
was “moved,” as he says, “by the Lord, to establish 
women’s meetings of business,” the wonder is rather 
that he gave them the privilege of holding meetings 
and looking after the interests of the church as far as 
he did. John Bright said to me at one time, when 
we were standing on a hill where George Fox had 
once preached to a great multitude, “He was the 
greatest reformer the world has ever seen since the 
days of the apostles. He saw more clearly what the 
spirit of the Gospel would lead to than any other of 
the so-called reformers. He not only saw that the 
Gospel would do away with war, slavery, oaths, but 
that it would .also give freedom of conscience and 
establish religious liberty. In doing this, woman 
would be liberated from her spiritual bondage and 
would be given a part in preaching the Gospel of 
Christ.” While at first their meetings for business 
were confined mostly to looking after the interests of 
the women of the church, relieving their sufferings and 
having an oversight of the sick and those in prison, 
their influence soon began to grow. They held their 
meetings at the same time that men Friends held 
theirs; much business grew up in common and they 
appointed committees which worked jointly in carry- 
ing forward the work of the church, until now they 
are recognized as being an important branch of the 
chureh, and no one would think of giving them a 
minor position. The future historian will see the 
“hand of the Lord” in the establishing of the women’s 
meetings, as George Fox believed. Not only have 
Friends been blessed, but the world has derived a 
benefit from this training which our women received. 
It was nothing unusual on boards of charity, hospital 
boards, boards of homes for the friendless and W. C. 
T. U. meetings, to hear the expression, “You Quaker 
women have been trained and you know how to lead 
the meetings of these organizations better than we 
do.” But above and beyond all. that, the ministry 
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of our women Friends has been so fruitful of results 
that the women of other churches have felt the call 
to preach the Gospel of Christ. Some have already 
entered the open door and others are waiting for the 
door to open. Sooner or later, all the churches will 
have to acknowledge that the Lord “pours out His 
spirit on the daughters as well as the sons.” I trust 
that the women of our church may never think 
lightly of their inheritance. 

The method of conducting our business meetings 
was different from that of any other organization. 
At times a subject would be discussed for some time, 
and then the clerk would read his minute, giving, 
as he believed, the “sense of the meeting” or the 
“weight of the discussion.” Sometimes this judg- 
ment would be on the side of the minority and against 
the majority who had spoken. Generally unity was 
expressed with the minute the clerk had read. Often 
it was felt that the clerk had been favored to go 
beyond the words that had been spoken and to reach 
a decision in harmony with the mind of Truth. At 
other times the clerk’s minute would read something 
like this: “The way does not open to proceed in the 
matter.” In such cases the matter would be dropped 
or laid over for future consideration. This manner 
of settling the questions that came before our meet- 
ings for business generally proved more satisfactory 
than the modern plan where voting has been substi- 
tuted in the place of it, where spiritual matters are 
decided by numbers rather than by spiritual experi- 
ence and mature judgment. After a pretty wide 
observation, I am inclined to the belief that the decis- 
ions thus arrived at were more harmonious and 
tended more to the unity of the church than the vot- 
ing system. There was no room for pulling and 
scheming, and it rarely left anything bitter and 
unpleasant as the result. It made a Friends meeting 
for business different from that of any other relig- 
ious organization. The late Charles Spurgeon, after 
attending London Yearly Meeting a few years before 
he died, remarked something like this: “It is the 
most solemn and deliberate body in the transaction 
of its business that I have ever been permitted to 
attend. Its decisions are arrived at more harmoni- 
ously and with less discussion and friction than I 
have ever witnessed in other religious organizations.” 
It must be admitted that it required a spiritually- 
minded clerk, one who could sink himself out of sight 
and get the judgment of others rather than his own. 
A clerk in those days was more than a presiding 
officer. While I would not join the ranks of those 
who say, “‘Why were former days better than these 
latter days?” for I do not think such is the case, yet 
there are some things in which I think we might take 
lessons from the Friends of seventy-five years ago, 
especially here in the West. Their example and 
influence in attending their meetings for worship and 
discipline, especially in the middle of the week, 
should be a lesson to us. The country was new, the 
roads were bad, at some times in the year almost 
impassable. Carriages were few, especially in the 
new distriets. 


Often the big farm wagon was used, — 


and while the parents sat on chairs or on a board 
across the top of the wagon bed, the children were 
piled in straw thrown in the bottom of the bed and 
rolled about as the wheels ran over roots, logs, jolted 
over the. corduroy bridges or sank in mud up to the 
axle. Others went on horseback, the wife riding 
behind the husband, if they did not have a horse 
apiece. Often the mother would be seen with a baby 
in her lap and an older child behind holding on to 
her. The father, with his share of the children, 
would be on another horse. They would ride up to 
the side of the “uppenblock” and unload. This block 
was called, in the familiar Western phrase, “uppen- 
block.” It was generally made by sawing off a log 
about three feet in diameter and about three and 
one-half feet long. It was then stood up on its end. 
Two steps were cut in the side so you could step up 
on top, or a wide, thick board, ten or twelve feet 
long, would be placed with one end on top of the 
block and the other on the ground. Then pieces were 
nailed about one foot apart, and with a hand-rail 
or a fence on one side, the women and children could 


reach the top of the block, which enabled them to get 


on and off of the horse’s back without much effort. 

My last mail has brought me a letter from J. D. 
M., a friend of mine, telling of his memory of those 
days. His word picture is so clear that I venture to 
insert a little of it here. “As thou knows, I am a 
birthright member of the Friends Church, and, 
although my parents were always considered liberal 
and progressive Friends, yet we boys were required 
to comb our hair straight down on the forehead and 
wear a plain coat, with straight stand-up collars and 
say ‘thee’ and ‘thou,’ and to stop all kinds of work 
on Fourth-day and go to meeting. Sometimes mother 
would have one of us children on her lap on the horse, 
with two behind, and father would have an equal 
number on his horse. This was our automobile in 
those days. We had to go one mile and a half to the 
old meeting-house. We were certainly taught to live 
up to the law in those early days, but I would not say 
that there were not good Christians in the Society of 
Friends; on the other hand, I believe that their 
Christianity would compare favorably with that of 
to-day. As we grew older and changed our environ- 
ments and came in contact with the outside world and 
with other churches, we found ourselves constantly 
breaking the long-established rules of the church. 
One of the first to break the rules was my sister, 
Martha, and her husband, Dr. R. H., who so far 
deviated from the good order of the Society of 
Friends as to attend the marriage of a relative, which 
was not solemnized in accordance with the Friends 
discipline. My sister and her husband refused to 
make the required acknowledgment and were dis- 
owned. They never returned to church fellowship 
with the Society of Friends, although they lived 
and died happy Christians, members of another 
denomination.” 

(To be continued.) 


“The delights of immortality swing upon the pivot 
of our will.” 
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A LONDON FRIENDS MEETING IN 
1908.—II. 
BY E. HAROLD MARSH. 


Suburbia. 


In the last article we considered a meeting which 
cannot be regarded as typical; in fact Devonshire 
House is unique. We now pass on to the considera- 
tion of the ordinary Friends meetings, such as may 
be found in the suburbs all round London. Includ- 
_ ing Devonshire House, there are 23 Friends meetings 
in the metropolitan district, and in the rather 
remoter suburbs there are another 13 meetings, so 
that within a radius of, roughly, 15 miles from the 
center of London there are 36 Friends meetings; 
and not reckoned in these figures are a large number 
of missions and other centers of activity which are 
controlled and supported by Friends, but where the 
meetings are not held strictly after the manner of 
Friends. 

There are now about 3,000 Friends in London, 
and several times that number of attenders and 
adherents in their various missions and adult schools. 
The population of Greater London, which is about 
80 miles across, was stated to be 7,100,000 at the end 
of 1907, or considerably more than the whole of 
Canada, or about equal to New York, Brooklyn, Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago together at the last census. 

It must not be thought that all meetings are held 
in just the same way, for Friends try to adapt their 
meetings to what they believe to be the needs of each 
particular district; but there are three distinct types 
of meetings, and very frequently two of them will be 
held in the same house each First-day. 

The Meeting for Worship in the morning is held 
after the manner of Friends, on the basis of silence, 
without prearrangement, which allows entire liberty, 
and without singing. One point in reference to the 
Meetings for Worship which is worth mentioning, 
is that the “entire liberty” does not prevent the pub- 
lic reading of the Bible in meeting; the Bible is often 
read, although the frequency varies within wide 
limits at different places. 

If we may venture to make a comparison with the 
meetings of the very early Friends, the Meetings for 
Worship of to-day may be said to resemble the 
smaller meetings for persons already convinced of 
“the Truth” (which were frequently held in private 
houses) two hundred and fifty years ago. 

London Friends realize that the manner of wor- 
ship which is best for our own members, and others 
who can thoroughly enter into the spirit of our meet- 
ings, is not necessarily the best for people who would 
not understand our periods of silence and other 
peculiarities. Hence, the attempt to harmortize 
some of the meetings with what are believed to be 
the requirements of to-day without sacrificing any 
principle. 

Perhaps the evening meetings may be likened to 
the ‘Threshing Meetings” of olden times, when a 
few well-concerned Friends held or attended meetings 


chiefly composed of the general public, where the 
ministry was specially intended for the public rather 
than for members. ° 

Such is the case in many a London evening meet- 
ing (would that we could have the quickening power of 
those early days!). The morning meetings are chiefly 
attended by members of the Society of Friends; in 
the evening too many of our own members stay away, 
and their seats are occupied (though there is room 
for all) by quite a different set of people who are 
mostly not members. 

At some meetings, in the evening, there is gener- 
ally an address; it may be on some particular view of 
Christian doctrine as Friends see it, or it may be a 
Bible reading designed for such as are not in mem- 
bership with us; whichever it is, it is usually followed 
by a short meeting for worship. 

Sometimes, especially in the poorer districts, the 
meetings are of a more evangelistic type, in which 
case the meeting begins with a hymn accompanied by 
instrumental music, followed by vocal prayer and 
reading of Scripture. In such cases it is usual for 
some one Friend to take the main responsibility for 
the meeting, yet precautions are taken lest it become 
a “one-man affair,” and efforts are made to encour- 
age anyone present to take such part in the meeting 
at any time as he may feel led to do. The 
traditional “liberty” is carried to the point of 
encouragement. 

In order that there may be a sense of freshness, 
and with a view to helping the weaker meetings, there 
is a committee of the London Quarter* which 
arranges that ministering Friends, whether recorded 
or not, shall leave their own meetings from time to 


_ time, when they are free for the service, to meet with 


other Friends. Under this arrangement, about 500 


_ visits were paid to the various meetings during 1906, 


which number is rather misleading, as it does not 
include visits made at Friends’ own concern, or by. 
private invitation; by adding these, the number of 
visits paid in one year would probably exceed 1,000, 
but no record is kept of these visits, so the latter num- 
ber must be regarded as a guess; which, however, is 
probably much within the actual truth. 

Friends visiting by arrangement with the commit- 
tee can have their traveling expenses refunded, if 


they make application, but under no circumstances. 


does the committee pay more than out-of-pocket 
expenses. This arrangement and the understanding 
that the visitors are under no obligation to preach 
safeguards London Friends in their testimony for a 
free ministry. Visits to the newer or weaker meet- 
ings are much appreciated locally, but it is consid- 
ered very undesirable that a meeting should become 
too dependent on visiting Friends, the object of invit- 
ing ministering Friends being to strengthen the local 
meeting, rather than to supply people to preach, so 
that, as a general rule, visits to meetings are arranged 

*This expression is not used in England, and might not be 
understood by English readers; but the writer was interested 
to find it recently in a minute book 200 years old. The term 


appears to have emigrated to America, where it is still in use; 
while it has become obsolete in the old country.—E. H. M. 
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at intervals of not less than two weeks, which means 
that on alternate weeks, if not oftener, the responsi- 
bility for the meeting rests entirely upon local 
Friends. 

Intervisitation on this scale is peculiar to London; 
it could not be practiced to anything like the same 
extent elsewhere where distances are greater and the 
meetings more scattered, but other quarterly meet- 


over, there is a growing tendency for the young 
Friends to visit the weaker meetings on their own 
initiative, a service which is much appreciated. 

A visitor to a Meeting for Worship in suburban 
London is sometimes surprised to see and hear a num- 
ber of small children come into the meeting about a 
quarter of an hour before the usual time for breaking 
up. The explanation is that parents are encouraged 
to bring even young children to meeting, but instead 


of taking them into the Meeting for Worship at the 


usual time for assembly the children are taken into 


another room, where they have a class suitable to 


their age and needs. Near the end of the Meeting 
for Worship they are allowed to join their parents. 
This plan appears to have very satisfactory results, 
but some dislike the disturbance caused by the chil- 
dren when they come into meeting. 

At Meetings for Worship it is customary for all 
present to rise to their feet when vocal prayer is 
offered, but at the evening mission meetings the prac- 
tice is not so general, the congregation usually 
remaining seated, but always standing to sing a 
hymn. ‘The practice, which is common in America, 
of the congregation keeping their seats while singing 
a hymn is scarcely known here, and it is usual to sing 
the whole of any hymn which is announced, and not 
one, or two, or a few verses. 

In conclusion, we quote from a leaflet issued by 
one of the suburban meetings, which gives an idea of 
the effort Friends are making to retain the essential 
principles which they have inherited, and yet to 
interpret their message in such a way that it will 
appeal to the general public: 

“In the clash of modern thought against old super- 
stitions, many have lost for a time the sound of the 
‘still small voice’ Many who would know 
the Truth are lost amid the well-nigh countless 
interpretations which have been given to the life and 
words of Christ and the many sects issuing from 
them to such we offer association with a 
community singular in its freedom from creed and 
ritual, whose aim is to regard religion as inseparable 
from every-day conduct, alike in work and play. We 
believe in the Spirit of Love guiding the individual 
through every department of life. To be effective, 
it must be a matter of experience, not speculation, 
and must lead to holiness and usefulness of life, 
rather than to mere discussion of doctrines and com- 
parison of creeds, which change in every age. 

“We endeavor in silence to enter into fellowship 
with each other and with the Unseen, taking as the 
basis for our worship the belief that ‘God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him in 


Spirit and in Truth.’ We strive after sincerity in 
worship by leaving each one free to speak or be 
silent as prompted by this Divine Spirit. We 
believe that women as well as men may be called to 
the ministry. We cordially invite to join 
with us any who, in desiring help from themselves, 
are willing to help others, that together we may 


| pray, ‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done,’ and 
ings do what they can so far as they are able; more- | 


that together we may live lives more worthy of citi- 
zenship in that Kingdom.” 


THE GREATEST RECENT DISCOVERY 
CONCERNING THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


BY PROF. CAMDEN M. COBERN. 


As the gifts which the Israelites took from the 
Egyptians made the “church in the wilderness” rich, 
so gifts from Egypt in our day have been making 
Christian scholarship rich in such treasures as the 
world never expected to see. In the last forty years 
scarcely a year has passed in which the Old Testa- 
ment has not been illuminated by some valuable dis- 
covery. But greater than any of these discoveries 
which have thrown new light upon the Old Testa- 
ment is the recent find of papyri, which has made the 
New Testament a new book—so thoroughly a “new 
book” that the New Testament grammar, lexicon and 
history must be rewritten in the limelight of this 


new truth. 


% * * * * * * * * 


Up until now it has been universally supposed that 
the New-Testament Greek stood apart from all other 
Greek, being a sacred tongue or at least being largely 
influenced by the Hebraistic idioms of its Hebrew 
authors. That is wholly wrong. The language of 
the papyri is exactly the language of the evangelists. 
Nor ought this to have surprised us. We had been 
told that the New-Testament writers were ‘ignorant 
and unlearned men,” and that the people to whom 
the Gospel was written and among whom it first 
rooted itself were not “wise” or “mighty” (I Cor. 
1. 20; 11.8), but “tanners” and “fishermen” and 
“tent-makers.” The scholars of the first century 
accepted the literary style of the past. It is only 
now, in the opening of the twentieth century, that 
we are able to see the “submerged literature” of the 
middle classes to whom and for whom and by whom 
the New Testament was written. To our surprise, 
we find that their dialect is the dialect of Scripture. 

Many new and astonishing interpretations are 
forced upon us by the study of this vocabulary. 
Deissmann, ten or twelve years ago (“Bibel 
Studien”), began to work out some.of these new 
meanings, showing that “judgment,” “righteousness,” 
“faith,” “flesh,” “spirit,” “law,” “works,” ete., must 
be given a different meaning from that, e. g., found in 
the LXX. He also pointed out that many terms 
which had seemed wholly concerned with the Chris- 
tian Church, such as presbyter, brother, bishop, etc., 


*The above appears in full in the March number of The 
Homiletic Review. 
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were terms used in other “brotherhoods” of that era. | 
He and Prof. W. M. Ramsay have vied with each | 


other in showing how the regular law terms of the 
first century, which meet us everywhere in the 
papyri, have been transferred to the New Testament, 
St. Paul making a different argument when he uses 
the words “‘heir” and “‘adoption” in Greek cities from 
that which he uses in Roman territory. So arexw 
used Matt. vi. 2, “they have their reward,” meant 
in the legal language of the day “they have already 
receipted for their reward.” 

But chiefly it is instructive that both Deissmann 


and Moulton in their latest works put the weight | 


of -their great scholarship beneath the proposi- 
tion that the title ““Lord’’ (Kvpws) as used in the 


papyri is never used except as a title of Deity; so. 
that when St. Paul within twenty years of the cruci- | 


fixion calls Jesus “Lord,” every one who read his 
words knew that he was honoring Him not simply as 
master or Messiah, but as God. (For one seeming 
exception, see I Pet. iii. 6.). Indeed one of the most 
thrilling discoveries has been that the titles, 
“Saviour,” “Son of God,” “our great God and 


Saviour,” and many others used in Scripture were 


the very titles which the Ptolemies accepted, being 
deified, and which the Cesars refused or accepted 
according as they consented or refused to receive wor- 
ship as gods. So thoroughly was this word connected 
with deification that Christian emperors refused 
utterly to have it used, and adopted a new imperial 
title, Acozorys. 


Some other far-reaching conclusions follow from | 


the careful study of the papyri. These prove, e.g., 
that the earliest MSS. of the New Testament are 
surprisingly careful to reproduce first-century forms. 


The idioms to which critics have most objected are | 


now seen to be the vernacular of the first century, 
though quite out of use in the third or fourth cen- 
tury. Every discovery has “greatly increased the 
authority of the uncials” (Moulton). Even the poor 
grammar of the early writers has been faithfully 
transmitted, as in the famous text, “Now abides 
faith, hope, love, these three.” The singular verb 
with the neuter plural is not a mystic or sacred form, 
but the ordinary street colloquialism. 

This leads to the second conclusion, which is that 
no argument from the various spellings of proper 
names or from minute changes in phrase in different 
parts of a New-Testament book can hereafter be 
taken to prove the presence of a “redactor’’ or differ- 
ent author. The papyri are equally indifferent to 
symmetrical literary form or unified spelling. 

This leads also to the condemnation of all theolog- 
ical arguments which seek to find some deep and 
spiritual meaning hidden in preposition and tenses 
and other minute variations of the text. Dr. Moulton 
points out that in the papyri “ev” is not a translation 
of the Hebrew “in,” but can have many meanings, 
interchanging freely with «s, etc., all of which 
shows that the supposed differences scholars have 
found between being baptised “in” or “into” Christ, 
or between believing “in” or “on” Him, and all the 


elaborate arguments built upon minute vowel-changes 
are worthless in the light of this new knowledge. As 
a wise man has just written to me, “The day of 
building whole theologies on Greek or Hebrew prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions and punctuation-marks is past. 
Let it pass. The Church will be driven to the bigger 
things of the Gospel and to its central fact, Jesus 
Christ.” 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS 


TION ASSOCIATION. 


The New York Outlook thus sums up the work 
and the message of the National Religious Education 
Association : 

The fifth general convention of the Religious 
Education Association has recently been held in 
Washington, D. C. The visiting delegates were 
received by President Roosevelt, who, in a brief 
address of welcome and appreciation, well stated the 
service which this association is attempting to render 
to the country: “I doubt if there is any lesson more 
essential to teach in an industrial democracy like 
ours than the lesson that any failure to train the 
average citizen to a belief in the things of the spirit 
no less than the things of the body must in the long 
run entail misfortune, shortcoming, possible disaster 
upon the nation itself.” To awake the Nation to the 
necessity for such training, by public meetings, by 
papers and addresses, by urging educational improve- 
ment in the work of the Sunday-schools, by urging 
preparation for such religious education in our col- 
leges and universities, by insisting on a broader and 
more practical education in our theological schools, 
by inspiring a sense of the pre-eminent importance 
in the home of education in the things of the spirit, 
is the object of this organization. Its existence is an 
encouraging sign of the ethical awakening of our 
time—an awakening which it is to be hoped will 
make our education more spiritual and our religion 
more rational and practical. Grouping five of its 
chief addresses, its message this year may be inter- 
preted thus: The characteristic of our age is the dis- 
covery of a social conscience, interpreting religious 
ideals, and holding men increasingly responsible for 
the fulfillment of social obligations. This social con- 
science, finding expression not only in the churches 
and the distinctively religious though undenomina- 
tional organizations, but also in philanthropic, moral 
reform and political reform societies and in social 
settlements, is shown in the clearer understanding 
and the more vigorous insistence upon moral obliga- 
tions in all departments of life—social, industrial, 
and political—and in a broader human sympathy for 
foreign peoples suffering under oppression. Its 
effect is especially illustrated and perhaps most 
clearly exhibited in the progressive development of 
National ideas on the subject of the rights and obli- 
gations of property, beginning in the agitation against 
slavery, and exhibited to-day in the public agitation 
against all forms of gambling and of wealth oppression. 
In this development the ideals to be kept constantly 
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before the Nation are the ideals inculcated alike by 
the teaching and the example of Jesus of Nazareth. 
We thus endeavor to interpret as in a composite 
speech the addresses of Francis G. Peabody, Wash- 
ington Gladden, Rabbi Gries, Lyman Abbott and 
Rufus M. Jones. 


HEART-PURPOSE. 
BY A. A. PFANSTIEHL. 


The secret of Daniel’s success and power is to be 


found in this record concerning him: “But Daniel - 


purposed in his heart.” (Dan. 1:8.) His actions, 
so heroic and so striking, were based upon more than 
a mere mental resolution, an argument of expediency, 
or upon the thought that it would be a master-stroke 
for his promotion. Nay, his was action based upon 
heart-conviction which led him to earry out his plans 
regardless of expediency or personal promotion. To 
form a general purpose is one thing. Heart-purpose 
is quite another. To a man of heart-purpose obsta- 
cles are but spurs. Adverse winds are used to fill the 
sails wisely set at angles that will propel the vessel to 
the desired haven. Ballast is put in ships to keep 
them steady in the waves and to keep them from 
drifting. The large wings of a bird weighing him 
down when at rest are used by him with which to 
soar towards the clouds. It has been well said: 
“Give a man the alphabet and an iron will, and who 
shall place bounds to his achievements? Imprison a 
Galileo for, his discoveries in science and he will 
experiment with straw in his cell. Deprive Euler of 
his eyesight and he but studies harder upon mental 
problems, thus developing marvelous powers of math- 
ematical caleulation. Lock up the poor Bedford 
tinker in jail, and he will write the finest allegory in 
the world, or will leave his imperishable thoughts 
upon the walls of his cell. Burn the body of Wycliffe 
and throw the ashes into the Severn, but they will be 
swept to the ocean, which will carry them, permeated 
with his principles, to all lands.” Hold a Luther 
captive in a German Castle, and he will still the more 
aid the cause of the reformation by translating the 
Bible into the vernacular and thus disseminate the 
truth among the common people. Let Locke be ban- 
ished to a Dutch garret, and he will send forth to 
live for all times his “Essay on the Human Under- 
' standing.” Maim a Cervantes and put him in prison 
and he will finish his immortal work. Let Milton’s 
eyes be closed to the light, and yet the bard sings his 
immortal songs that go ringing down the ages. 

“What an immense power over life,” says Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, “as the power of possessing dis- 
tinct aims. The voice, the dress, the look, the very 
motions of a person define and alter when he or she 
begins to live for a reason. I fancy that I can select 
in a crowded street the busy blessed women who sup- 
port themselves. They carry themselves with an air 
of conscious self-respect and self-content which a 
shabby alpaca cannot hide, nor a bonnet of silk 
enhance, nor even sickness nor exhaustion quite drag 
out.” 


Drifting is as sad as it is dangerous. This may 
do for a summer’s outing on an inland lake with con- 
genial society; and the birds singing, the summer 
breezes gently blowing; but for a life-policy out on 
the ocean of immortal being, with its storms, its cries 
of misery, its shipwrecks, its derelicts, its sin, ’tis as 
lamentable as it is criminal in any person, be he 
young or old, to allow himself to drift. The noblest 
sight on earth is to see a life bent upon the fulfilment 
of some noble purpose—the accomplishment of a 
definite mission for the benefit and blessing of the 
world—a spirit akin to that of the young man of 
Nazareth who said: “I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished!” God have mercy upon a purposeless life. 
As some one has said: “A cigar, a house, a flirtation, 
a suit of clothes, a night of drinking, a low theatrical 
or dance; and just enough work to attain such things 
or got without work—how the spirits of the wise, sit- 
ting in the clouds, laugh at them!” Laugh at them! 
No, no, no! The rather do they weep, saddened, 
turning their faces in very shame from the disgrace- 
ful sight. Character can thus never be developed, 
manhood attained, culture gained, position secured. 
Consider for a moment what a heart-purpose means: 

1. A steady life-force at the core of being. 

You can always tell by the life of a person whether 
there is such a force within him. It helps him eon- 
trol and overcome instead of being overcome by the 
forces and circumstances without him. 

2. A daily strength. 

A settled, definite purpose in life makes a man like 
an ocean steamer with prow set bravely dashing 
through waves and storms as well as in calm and 
peace. 

3. It produces cumulative force. 

“A steady purpose is like a river that gathers 
volume and momentum by flowing on. The success- 
ful man is not one who can do many things indiffer- 
ently, but one thing in a superior manner.”—The 
Christian Work and Evangelist. 


WHILE THERE IS TIME. 
BY SIDNEY DARE. 


“There’s father, girls.” 

“Yes, and he looks tired.” 

“We'll soon get him out of that. Poke up the fire, 
Marg.” 

Hester ran to the door, and it was open before 
father had begun to feel for his latchkey. Margaret 
had stirred up the coal in the grate, coaxing it into a 
cheery blaze by the time father was kissed and 
helped off with coat and hat. 

“Well, well, this is good.” He came in the door 
rubbing his hands, his face reflecting the brightness 
of the fire. ‘Miss Emily,” he said, turning with a 
cordial hand-shake to a young girl who had come in 
from a neighbor’s, “T sometimes say that four girls 
are just enough—exactly fitted to my needs; but 
if you belonged to me, I am sure I should feel that 
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I couldn’t get along with less than five. But I 
shouldn’t want to steal you away from your father.” 


“There comes Uncle George,” said Janet. She 
handed father the slippers she had been holding to 
warm, and went to open the door for him. 

“Dear me! Dear me! Now, if this isn’t home- 
like! You would realize it, Allen, if you were a 
desolate old bachelor like me. Always being waited 
on, happy man,” he said with a laugh as a younger 
girl came carefully carrying a glass of hot water. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” father’s face beamed as he took it; 
“it’s all nonsense, you know—the rankest kind of 
nonsense ; but these silly girls and their mother have 
lately built up a theory about me that 1 am not quite 
as strong as | used to be, and need a most ridiculous 
amount of coddling. Nothing at all in it except 
that in these years you have been away we have both 
been getting older, and,” a laugh and a pat on the 
head of the daughter who chanced to be nearest him, 
“T must say I rather like it.” 

“No wonder. It is better than the cold comfort of 
a boarding-house,” said the visitor, looking around on 
the bright room and the bright faces with a half sigh. 
“T declare, Allen, I used to feel sorry for you in the 
old times, when I thought you had such a tug of it 
with family cares. Bread and butter, shoes and 
stockings—why, I thought myself lucky and a wise 
fellow in having steered clear of such burdens. But 
of late years I seem to have awakened to a sort of a 
fear that I have made a mistake. You are getting 
paid up for it now.” 

“But,” said father, with a glance of sympathy at 
his brother, “it is you who are making the mistake in 
thinking it ever was a burden. The ‘paying up,’ as 
you call it, has kept along with it all the time.” 

“T dare say,” agreed the other. 

“Janet,” said Emily, as the two friends were 
seated together a little later, “hasn’t it been a rather 
new thing for you, this waiting on your father—pet- 
ting him up and taking such good care of him? 
Seems to me you didn’t take him so much in earnest 
until lately.” . 

“T think you are right, Emily, shame be to us that 
it was so. Well”—after a little hesitation—“I might 
as well tell you a bit of sad experience that came 
before me and set me to doing some thinking. I 
was making a visit to Helen Ward when her father 
was brought home after an attack of apoplexy.” 

“T remember.” . 

“He was still living, but died soon afterwards. I 
came away at once, but not before seeing and hear- 
ing enough to open my eyes to something to which I 
had been blind before. It took me a good while to 
get over the remembrance of the misery of those poor 
girls. ‘He’s been working for us all these years,’ 
was their ery. “Thinking and striving for us, and 
we have taken it as a mere matter of course; never 
tried to make him happy, or show how we do love 
him. Oh, if only we may have a chance yet!’ But 
they never had, poor things! JI came home with a 


heart full of thankfulness that the chance was still 
left to me.” 

“And to me,” said Emily, “I will take the lesson, 
too. [don’t want to lay up a heartache to last all my 
life with the thought of lost opportunity.”—Zion’s 
Herald. 


Sone Views on Present Day Topics. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF QUAKERISM.* 
BY HANNAH W. CADBURY. 
II.—Of Its Lost Evangel. 


“I showed them [the minister and the people] 
that God was come to teach His people by His Spirit, 
and to bring them off from all their old ways, relig- 
ions, churches and worships; for all their religions, 
worships and ways were but talking with other men’s 
words ; but they were out of the life and Spirit which 
they were in who gave them forth.” 

And further: “I directed them to the Light of 
Christ, the heavenly man; and to the Spirit of God 
in their own hearts, that they might come to be 


_ acquainted with God and Christ, receive Him for 


their Teacher, and know His kingdom set up in 
them.” 

This was the message that met the soul-needs of 
George Fox’s day. Bound down by ritualism, 


| bewildered by subtleties of theology, terrified by 


_ threats of the hereafter, men had learned to put relig- 


ion into a compartment wholly separate from life, to 


_ divorce religion from character and to live only for 


another world. It was George Fox’s mission to 
call them back to their rightful heritage of direct 
approach to God, to their duty to make life express 
religion. It was with this message that he shook the 
country for miles around, because with it he met the 
needs of his time. 

But afterwards, how consistently was this message 
proclaimed? Here is the second tragedy. 

For it must be confessed that, taken all in all, this 
message was forgotten. Instead, that is, of preach- 
ing a Christ as the revealer of successive truths, the 
later Quaker evangelists fell back upon a reiteration 
of truth already revealed, of customs already estab- 
lished, of expressions already formulated. And so, 
instead of looking for fresh revelations as their own 
message called them to do, they turned all their atten- 
tion toward establishing and making permanent the 
old. 

The result was logically inevitable; a result that 
we all know: a waning membership, dying meetings, 
and the total disappearance of the influence of 
Quakerism in places where once it had flourished. 

But the tragedy does not end here. Death was not 
to end it; rather, a re-infusion of life was to prolong 
it for a time. 

It came about in this way. And here the scene is 
shifted to another continent, the great continent of 
the West, where life throbs quickly, and where men 


* This discussion appears in full as the leading article in 
Friends Fellowship Papers, Second month, 1908. 
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are impatient of the ties that bind them to the past. 
Here the decadent conservatism of a highly-formu- 
lated Quakerism came face to face with new condi- 
tions. Here was a whole new. world to conquer, a 


gress, confident of success. Here were eager souls 


pushing forward into the fast up-springing civiliza- | 


tion, and these souls must be won! “What does the 
message matter?’ was the cry, ‘“‘we will make Chris- 
tians of them first, and Quakers of them afterwards!” 
And thereby many names were added to the “Quaker 
Church.” But later, when the time came to teach the 
message, it was the Christ of dogma and theology 


that was preached to the new adherents, and Christ | 


the Revealer was forgotten. For they had not time 
to listen for a new message, and there were still 
enough people to be found who would conform to the 
Christianity of medieval times. 

The West, because of its haste, fell back upon the 
outgrown revelation; while the East, because of its 
conservatism, contented itself with the established 
order of what had once been new. Everything now 
is fixed and finished—who dreams of a change? But 
the people cease to be gathered. 

Must we stop here? Although we profess to be 
considering tragedies, may we not be permitted to 
look beyond the darkness and watch for signs of the 
dawn? For there are many such signs. 

The most penetrating and the most significant of 
these is the very fact that so much earnest thought 
is now being centered on a re-statement of the Quaker 
message. The heart of the Quaker message—as of 
the whole Christ teaching—was and is eternal; that 
God continually reveals Himself to man. But our 
hope lies now in this: that the young Quakerism of 
to-day is returning to that consciousness of revela- 
tion, and is definitely seeking for the message that 
will be given to meet the needs of to-day. 

Therefore, the consistent Quaker has no need to 
fear anything, so long as the finger of God points to 
it. It will not disturb him if the method of silent 
worship has to be laid aside; or if, on the other hand, 
silence comes to be a still more important factor in 
worship. It will not matter that individual respon- 
sibility must, in these days, yield to the constant work 
of one man, appointed and supported for the purpose 
—if that method meets the need. It will not trouble 
him if the work of the Church has all to be organized 
and prearranged from year to year, if this is the 
method to which Christ has called us. But his chief 
desire will always be to listen for the message; to 
find the method whereby best to express that message, 
and to leave behind both message and method when 
they have been outgrown. 

Indeed, if one looks far enough ahead, one sees 
that the Quaker evangel must, if consistently pur- 
sued, end in nothing less than tragedy—the extine- 
tion of Quakerism itself. But this tragedy is much 
to be desired! For, when comes the time of uni- 
versal dependence upon God’s direct revelation, all 
sects, all creeds, all dividing lines will melt away; 
-and shall be one flock, with one Shepherd. 


(To be continued.) 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


We hear with regret of the serious illness of Josiah Morris, 
Coloma, Ind., who was stricken with paralysis on the 18th 


ult. 
world teeming with life and with the spirit of pro- | 


Stella Crosier has been appointed by Newberg Monthly 
Ae Oregon, to assist Isom P. Wooten in pastoral work 
there. 

. 


John Riley, Colorado, recently closed a meeting at Stafford, 
Kan., where there were over 40 renewals and conversions, 
and 20 united with Friends. 


_Irving Kelsey and family, who have been spending some 
time in Indiana, have returned to Newberg, Oregon, where 
he has resumed his duties as president of Pacific College. 


Ada E. Lee, Cuba, Ohio, is taking the Biblical course at 
Farlham College. She is also doing pastoral work at Foun- 
tain City. Her present address is 303 Central Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


A very helpful and promising series of meetings was begun 
on the 23d ultimo by John and Nettie Riley, at Friends Uni- 
versity. These evangelists have done excellent work at a 
number of other points in Kansas this winter. 


George D. and Sarah FE. Weeks and (Mrs.) M. E. Lewis 
attended the recent Institute of the Young People’s Missiou- 
ary Movement, held at Denver, Col. ‘This is the first time 
Friends have been represented in these meetings. 

A successful series of meetings at Van Wert, Ohio, con- 
ducted by Tennyson Lewis, closed on the 28th ult. Additions 
to the meeting are being made each Sabbath morning, and 
20 new members have joined the Christian Endeavor. 

Joseph Cosand and wife, missionaries at Tokyo, Japan, are 
returning to America by way of Asia and Europe. ‘They ex- 
pect to arrive in New York the last of the Sixth month. 
They will make their headquarters with his mother in Car- 
mel, Ind. 

Hannah M. Hubbard, pastor at Buffalo, Kan., has been 
in poor health for some time, but is improving. She writes 
that a wave of revival has visited the town, about 200 haying 
professed conversion. ‘This is the result of the combined 
efforts of all the denominations in the place. 

A. Edward Kelsey will sail on the White Star “Romanic,” 
from Boston, for Naples, on Seventh-day, Third month 14th, 
on his way to Ramallah to begin building operations on the 
new Boys’ Training Home. Mary Kelsey and the children 
will remain for the present in Maine. 

A series of meetings has just closed at Westland, Ind. 
(Walnut Ridge Quarter). ‘The weather was very bad, but 
those who made the effort to attend were amply repaid. ‘The 
Bible teaching of Oliver Beeson, Shirley, was clear and defi- 
nite, and it was felt that the meeting was edified and strength- 
ened. . 

A very successful series of revival services at Spiceland, 
Ind., conducted by Fred. E. Smith, Friends pastor, and Morris 
Barrett, of the M. E. Church, closed the 1st inst. There were 
about 80 conversions and renewals. The teaching was along 
practical lines, and church members were greatly strength- 
ened. Perfect harmony prevailed throughout the meetings, 
which continued nearly five weeks. 

In the Friends Meeting-house in Bloomingdale, Ind., an in- 
teresting program was given on the.evening of the 25th ult. 
The theme was “The New Patriotism.” The story of the 
Peace Monument on the Chili-Argentina boundary was told 
by Homer Skeeters. Merrill Davies recited “The Ballad of 
the Boundary Line.” Roy Newlin read a paper on “War 
Inconsistent with the Teachings of Christ.” A special feature 
of the evening was a Peace Congress, in which the disarma- 
ment of nations was discussed by twenty young men. 

The two debating teams at Earlham are now working hard. 
The ship subsidy question which they will discuss offers 
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many and varied sides, and new points are being secured each 
day. The question which will be discussed is, “Resolved, 
That the United States Should Subsidize the Merchant 
Marine.” The Earlham affirmative team which will contest 
with Wabash is Lester C. Haworth (captain), Vincent D. 
Nicholson and Levi Pennington. The negative team is com- 
posed of Chester C. Haworth (captain), Perley J. Denman 
and L. Edgar Farquhar. 


Third month 1st was a “Red Letter Day” for Friends at 
Colorado Springs. ‘The new church building, which was 
begun Second month 6th last, was finished the 2oth ult., and 
dedicated the Ist inst. George D. Weeks, Denver, preached 
a very appropriate sermon. John Fry, Boulder, conducted the 
devotional services. In the evening John Fry spoke on “The 
Friends of the Past and Present.” E. Howard Brown. the 
pastor, spoke on the “Quaker Message,” and “The Place of 
our Church in the City.” The church building was dedicated 
without a debt. A collection of $302 was taken up for the 
purchase of pews. Large audiences filled the new house both 
morning and evening. 


The first peace conference on the Pacific Coast met in Los 
Angeles, on the 5th ult. The conference was called by Robert 
C. Root, superintendent of peace work in California Yearly 
imeeting. Over I00 men and women from Los Angeles and 
suburban towns attended. After brief discussion a constitu- 
tion was adopted, and about one-third of those present signed 
as charter members. C. Root was appointed secretary, 
with authority to call another meeting to elect permanent offi- 
cers. 

Thus was started the Southern California Peace Society, 
the first organization of its kind on the Pacific Coast. Its 
object, “Peace and Good Will Among Men.” 


Swansea Monthly Meeting, held at Fall River, Mass., on 
the 24th ult., was a time of much encouragement to the mem- 
bers. A report was given of a country meeting in Freetown, 
whose attendance has been increased four or fivefold by the 
house-to-house work a month ago in that neighborhood of 
L. Oscar Moon and the efforts of the local members. ‘The 
Monthly Meeting has appointed a special committee to have 
the care of its smaller meetings, and they are sending help 
to Freetown Meeting each First-day. A number of young 
people were present at the Monthly Meeting. 

he meeting at Fall River is increasing in interest and at- 
tendance. A Round Table has been organized for the study 
of Quaker history, which is proving a help to a better under- 
standing of our present-day needs and duty. A hopeful spirit 
is seen among the members. 


Newberg Quarterly Meeting was held at Newberg, Ore. 
the 7th to oth ult. The various Monthly Meetings were well 
represented. John F. and Alice Hanson, Lewis I. Hadley and 
Marion George, superintendent of evangelistic work for the 
Yearly Meeting, were present from Portland. Charles Scott, 
Elmer Pemberton and Charles Baldwin, Salem Quarter, were 
in attendance. 

A missionary meeting held Sixth-day night was addressed 
by the pastor of Chehalem Center. Seventh-day night the edu- 
cational meeting was addressed by Elmer Pemberton. Lewis 
I. Hadley’s daughter read a paper. A temperance meeting 
was held First-day afternoon. Alice Hanson and Lizzie A. P. 
White, superintendents of temperance for the Quarterly and 
Yearly meetings, respectively, arranged the program. ‘The 
meeting was addressed by John F. Hanson, the Chehalem 
Center young people furnishing papers and recitations. 


* 


From Friends University Bulletin we learn, “The faculty 
of Friends University are preparing a curriculum for a sum- 
mer school, which will be submitted to the board for its ap- 
proval in a few days. 


Should the board approve, courses covering a number of 
departments of college work, and preparatory as well will 
be offered. The music department will also be open for 
students. 


It is the aim to make the courses cover a period of six 
weeks, and work done will receive due credit the same as that 
done during the regular terms. 


A genuine specimen of Egyptian hieroglyphics has been 


recently presented to the museum of the university. It was 
discovered in one of the pyramids in 1866, and was presented 
by Dr. Ernest E. Fairchild, Guthrie, Okla., through John G. 
Kirby, vice-president of the board of directors. 


The University Chorus of 40 voices, accompanied by the 
University Orchestra, gave the cantata, “Bethlehem.” The 
chorus under Professor Wright’s direction had been working 
for several weeks, and the successful manner in which everv 
detail was given showed the effective training of each per- 
former. The orchestra accompaniment was arranged by Ed- 
ward Cowen, a student of the university, and a very talented 
musician. ‘The cantata was given in such a manner that the 
large audience were deeply impressed with the beautiful har- 
mony of the music and the sacredness of the Story of the 
Birth of Christ. 


BORN. 


CarEy.—To Vernon F. and Harriett Pritchard Carey, 
Knightstown, Henry County, Ind., Second month 21, 1908, a 
son, Joseph A. 


Newsy.—Second month 22, 1908, to Emmor and Lucy 
Newby, a son, Samuel B. Newby. 


MARRIED. 


FoLiMER-T HomAS.—Near Buffalo, Kan., Second month 20, 
1908, Elijah L. Follmer and Orre E. Thomas. 


Ler-FornMer.—At the home of Charles Follmer, Buffalo, 
Seer Eleventh month 3, 1907, Charles EK. Lee and Mary 
ollmer. 


DIED. 


Barnum.—At the home of her daughter, Amelia (Barnum) 
Walton, East Orange, N. J., Second month 19, 1908, Elizabeth 
Barnum, daughter of Aaron and Annah Barton. She was 
born at Monkton, Vt., Eleventh month 11, 1811, removed with 
her parents, when a child, to East Farnham, Province of Que- 
bec, and was for many years a member of the Friends Meet- 
ing at that place. The funeral was at East Orange, after the 
manner of Friends, and the burial at East Farnham. 


Burnett.—At New Burlington, Ohio, Second month 25, 
1908, Francis Marion Burnett, aged sixty-two years. 


Hamnett.—At her home in Newberg, Ore., Second month 
18, 1908, Maria Hamnett, wife of James Hamnett, aged sixty- 
six years. Born in Manchester, England. She removed with 
her husband to America in 1881, uniting with the Friends 
Church soon after going to Newberg in 1888. She faithfully 
attended the services when her health would permit her to 
do so. : 


HawortH.—Near Nashville, Okla., Second month 15, 1908, 
Zilinda Hadley Haworth, wife of Asa Haworth, aged thirty- 
seven years. She was a birthright member of the Society of 
Friends, a consistent member, always ready to do her Mas- 
ter’s bidding. She was also an active worker in the 
Wns. EeaWe 


Jones.—At the home of her daughter, Blanche Kemp, 
Wichita, Kan., Second month 22, 1908, Bell M. Jones, wife 
of Calvin Jones, and daughter of William C. and Jane Hunt- 
ington, aged forty-nine years. She was a Friend from girl- 
hood, and was always an earnest and faithful worker. 


McPuerson.—At the home of Alice Walton, near New 
Burlington, Ohio, Second month 5, to08, George McPherson, 
only son of Marion and Mary McPherson, aged thirty-four 
years. 


McVry—At the home of her daughter, Leesburg, Ohio, 
Second month 25, 1908, Martha McVey, wife of Isaac McVey, 
in her seventy-first year. She was for many years a member 
and faithful elder of Fairfield Meeting. 


Nicxett.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., Second month 24, 1908, 
Mary Morris Nickell, aged thirty-three years. 
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FIRST QUARTER. 
THIRD MONTH 22, 1908. 
REVIEW. 
GOLDEN Tpxt.—In him was life, and the 
life was the light of men. John 1: 4, 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDRK. 


LESSON XII. 


Second-day. Word made flesh. John 1: 
Third-day. First disciples. John 1: 
35-51. 
teeing Temple cleansed. John 2: 
3-22, 
a eh ed Saviour of the world. John 
5 Sixtheday. At Pool of Bethesda. John 
“Seventh-day, Bread of Life. John 6. 
Virst-day. Jesus heals man born blind. 
John 9: 1-41. 
22-51. 


Time.—The time of the quarter ex- 
tends from A. D. 4 to A. D. 29, late in 
the year. 

Place-—The scene of the lessons is 
partly in Judea, near the Jordan; in 
Jerusalem; in Samaria, at Sychar, and 
in Galilee, 

Place in the life of Christ—The first 
two years of His ministry. 

The lessons of the past quarter .are 
taken from the Gospel of John, and, 
with the single exception of the miracle 
of feeding the multitude, are found 
only in this Gospel. ‘The emphasis in 
the Fourth Gospel is laid on the spiritu- 
ality of the teachings of Christ, and of 
the life which He came to reveal, and 
to impart. 

No one can have studied the selec- 
tions of the quarter without feeling that 
the Fourth Gospel adds much of ex- 
treme value to the accounts of the first 
three, and that without the fourth the 
character of Jesus Christ, and especially 
of His teachings, would have been less 
clear and beautiful and spiritual. 

In “The Word Made Flesh,” the rev- 


THE DOCTOR’S GIFT. 
FOOD WORTH ITS-WEIGHT IN GOLD, 


We usually expect the doctor to put 
us on some kind of penance and give us 
bitter medicines. 

A Penn. doctor brought a_ patient 
something entirely different and the re- 
sults are truly interesting. 

“Two years ago,” writes this patient, 
“I was a frequent victim of acute indi- 
gestion and biliousness, being allowed to 
eat very few things. One day our fam- 
ily doctor brought me a small package, 
saying he had found something for me 
to eat at last. 

“He said it was a food called Grape- 
Nuts, and even as its golden color might 
suggest, it was worth its weight in gold. 
I was sick and tired, trying one thing 
after another to no avail, but at last con- 
sented to try this new food. 

“Well! it surpassed my doctor’s fond- 

est anticipation, and every day since 
then I have blessed the good doctor and 
the inventor of Grape-Nuts. 
_ “I noticed improvement at once, and 
in a month’s time my former spells of 
indigestion had disappeared. In two 
months I felt like a new man. My 
brain was much clearer and keener, my 
body took on the vitality of youth, and 
this condition has continued.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


elation of the Father in the Son as 
the ‘“Word’—the expression of the 
Father—is described and taught. In 
“Jesus and John the Baptist,’ we have 
the testimony of the great Forerunner 
to Jesus as “the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world.” In 
“Jesus and His First Disciples,’ we 
are taught that not all men are reached 
in the same way, and also that each be- 
liever should himself be a soul seeker. 
To all who doubt, the word is, “Come 
and see;” try for yourself whether these 
things are not so. In “Jesus Cleanses 
the Temple,” it is taught that greed for 
money is out of place in religious life, 
and that matters which may be allow- 
able under certain circumstances. are not 
allowable under others. 


In “Jesus and Nicodemus,” the neces- | 


sity of a new spiritual birth is clearly set 
forth, and the great truth that Jesus is 
the Saviour of mankind enunciated. 
“God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son.” In “Jesus and 
the Samaritan Woman,” it is not only 
taught that Jesus is the Giver of spirit- 
ual life, but also that true worship of the 
Father must be in spirit and in truth. 
In the “Healing of the Nobleman’s 
Son,” the compassion of Jesus is shown, 
and also what true faith is. “Jesus at 
the pool of Bethesda” heals the “impo- 
tent man,” and warns him that a worse 
thing than illness and physical helpless- 
ness can come upon him—and that is, 
sin. When “Jesus feeds the five thou- 
sand’ He makes use of clis disciples, 
He uses those things which are at hand 
to bless and increase for the sake of 
others, and then teaches that as the 
body needs physical nourishment, so 
the soul needs spiritual nourishment. 
Jesus Himself is the “Bread of Life,” 
»and furnishes that to the soul which it 
needs. ‘Through Him the soul can have 
communion with God. “Him that com- 
eth to Me,” He says, “I will in no wise 
cast out.” In “Jesus Heals a Blind 
Man,” we are taught that “Christ offers 
light and salvation to all mankind.” Just 
as he who had been born blind could 
say, “One thing I know, that, whereas I 
was blind, now I see,’ so everyone who 
has had his spiritual eyes opened by 
Christ, can say, also, “One thing I 
know, whereas I was spiritually blind, 
now I can see.” “The Light of the 
world is Jesus.” 


“The late Francis Thompson, the 
English poet,” said a magazine editor, 
“had a great love of birds. He once 
told me a pretty story about a swallow.” 

“Catching, one day in the early 
autumn, a swallow that nested in his 
garden, he fastened to its wing a piece 
of oiled paper inscribed with the words: 

“ «Swallow, little swallow, I wonder 
where you pass the winter!’ 

“The next spring the swallow returned 
to its nest at the usual time. Attached 
to its foot was another piece of oiled 
paper with the inscription: 

“Florence, at the house of Castellari. 
Cordial greetings to the friend in the 
North” ’—Washington Star. 


Benevolent Lady: But, my poor man, 
if you have been looking for work all 
these years, why is it that you never 
found it? 

Tramp (confidentially) : luck, 
mum—just sheer good luck. 


It’s 


Where the finest biscuit, 
Srcdie oen on 
or pu are requir 

Royal is indispensable. 


Absolutely Pure 
Not only for rich or fine food 


or for special times or service. 
Royal is equally valuable in the 
preparation of plain, substantial, 
every-day foods, for all occa- 
sions. It makes the food more 
tasty, nutritious and wholesome. 


At the funeral of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, the well known banker and 
literary man, Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
read the following beautiful tribute, 
whick ranks much above the average of 
mortuary verse: 


O, quick to feel the lightest touch 
Of beauty and of truth; 

Rich in the thoughtfulness of age, 
The hopefulness of youth; 

The courage of the gentle heart, 
The wisdom of the pure; 

The strength of finely tempered soul 
To labor and endure. 


The blue of springtime in your eyes 
Was never quenched by pain, 

And winter brought your head a crown 
Of snow without a stain. 

The poet’s mind, the prince’s heart, 
You kept until the end, 

And never faltered in your work, 
And never failed a friend. 


You followed, through the quest of life, 
The light that shines above 

The tumult and the toil of men, 
And shows us what to love. 

Right loyal to the best you knew, 
Reality or dream, 

You ran the race, you fought the fight, 
You followed still the gleam. 


We lay upon your well-earned grave 
The wreath of asphodel; 

We speak above your peaceful face 
The tender word “Farewell”; 

And well you fare, in God’s good care, 
Somewhere within the blue 

You know to-day your dearest dreams 
Are true, and true, and true. 


Some two or three weeks ago we 
called attention to a historical Scotch 
calendar which James W. Drape & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have issued. We in- 
advertently said that this calendar 
would be sent free upon application, but 
have since learned that 16 cents should 
be sent to pay for wrapping and 
postage. 
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THE SILVER LINING. ° 


A RIFT IN THE CLOUDS OF DARKNESS AND 
DESPAIR, 


OTHERS WILL HELP YOU IF YOU WILL ONLY 
HELP YOURSELF. 


The clouds are dark and lowering. 


You are hourly expecting the blinding | 


flash of lightning and the crash of thun- 
der. ‘Troubles crowd thick around you. 
If you have health and strength you 
can meet them like a man. Be ready 
when the storm breaks. How can you 


stand up and be strong when you lose 


sleep and memory, your digestion is im- 
paired, your vitality weakened, your 
stomach” overloaded and _ overworked. 
Here lies the secret of strength, mental 
and bodily vigor. Buy a box of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets at the cost of only 
50 cents. They will perform all the 
functions of your tired-out stomach, 
allow it to rest and restore it to its 
normal! phase of activity. 

Use them once, you will use them 
twice, finally you will find you cannot do 
without them. 

We want you to be convinced of the 
truth of our assertion that Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are infallible in their 
cure, and by writing to-day to F. A. 
Stuart Co., 150 Stuart Building, Mar- 
‘shall, Mich., you will receive by return 
a free sample package. 

This is not a secret prescription or pat- 
ent remedy; the formula has been given 
free to the world, and physicians are uni- 
versally in accord as to their excellent 
and recuperative properties. 

Space will not permit us to give you 
any idea of the testimonials to the eff- 
cacy of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets which 
atrive by every mail. One extract will 
suffice: “Medical authorities prescribed 
for me for three years for catarrh of the 
stomach without cure, but to-day I am 
the happiest of men after using only one 
‘box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
cannot find appropriate words to express 
my good feeling. I have found flesh, 
appetite, and sound rest from their use.” 

With strength to put up a good fight, 
hope will rise again, you will gradually 
“overcome your obstacles, the clouds will 
show their silver lining, and you will 
bless the Stuart Tablets which showed 
you the way to health, strength, content- 
ment and prosperity. 


children! When you get up in the 
morning, they have gone to school, and 
when you return from the tavern at 
night they have gone to bed. At least 
write them a souvenir post-card!”— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend ” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perlineeachinsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with ordex. 


I Have For Sale: 50 shares of stock in The 
Leeds & Biddle Co., Incorporated, Printers, of 
921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, at a special price. 
Address, E. T. BIDDLE, 1010 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia. 


WANTED—A Matron for Orphans’ Home. A 
Friend residing in Indiana preferred. For par- 
‘ticulars, address PrResIDENT O. O. A., 319 West 
21st Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 22, 1908. 


THE WISE USE OF INFLUENCES. 
Ecci. 4:9,10; Prov. 27:6, 9, 10, 17, 19. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
ae Instructing others. Job 4: 


Third-day. Saving others. Dan. 12: 1-3. 

Fourth-day. The Spirit’s anointing. I 
John 2: 20-24. 

Fifth-day. 
41-46. 


Testifying. PS. Rees 


1 Sixth-day. Home influences. II Tim. 1: 
git 


Seventh-day. 


’ 


Paul’s influence. Acts 28: 
No one who studies life in any ani- 
mate form can miss of the fact that at 
least where any measure of intelligence 
exists, there is also a sense of compan- 
ionship, Ants, bees, birds and domestic 
animals we all know of, in their swarms 
and flocks and herds; and it is not too 
much to say that there is a degree of in- 
fluence, or at least a following of ex- 
ample that may well be used as a type of 
human influence. Nearly every farmer 
boy knows that if the leader of a flock of 
sheep jumps a fence the rest are bound 
to follow; and if he fancies there is a 
fence and jumps where there is none, 
the otlyers will jump when they come 
to the place where they saw him jump. 
Madame Grundy is hardly less foolish 
in some of the patterns men and women 
have to follow to be in proper form. 

The pity of it—or is it the great bless- 
ing and safeguard that helps to make 
us “watch without ceasing’?—is that 
we never can tell when we are setting 
an example that will be followed; when 
out from our lives there will flow into 
some other life a stream that will 
sweeten or poison, as our lives are 
wholesome and sanative or weakening 
and corrupting. It is said that men wear 
creased trousers because once the Prince 
of Wales was compelled, as the result of 
an accident, to don a pair of ready- 
made trousers and had not time to wait 
until the creases were ironed out, as was 
done in the case of his tailor-made gar- 
ments, and straightway men proved 
how potent is the word of “Simon,” 
who is obeyed, “Thumbs up”. or 
“Thumbs down.” 

But let us call it one of the good gifts 
of God who has set us to be helpers one 
of another, a spur to be on our best be- 
havior, in order that always, as from the 
balm-laden air of a pine forest, health 
may flow. Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
once advised a company of college girls 
—and it is no less fitting and worthy for 
college boys and for us all, in or out of 
college—to ask themselves how it af- 
fects people to meet them: what is the 
impression left by frequent or occa- 
sional contact? Does it make for 
bravery, patience and good cheer? We 
all know people whom it rests us just 
to see, and others who put us “all on 
edge.” It is worth while to consider in 
which class we belong. 

There is another side to this question, 
which, while not at the front to-day, we 
cannot afford to lose sight of—that is 
that we are subject to influence, and 
must be on our guard to ward off the 
coil and watchful to be open to receive 
and benefit by the good. 


“Fine thoughts are wealth, for the right 
use of which 

Men are and ought to be accountable, 

If not to Thee, to those they influence, 

Grant this, we pray Thee, and that all 
who read 

Or utter noble thoughts, may make 
them theirs, 

And thank God for them, to the bet- 
terment 

Of their succeeding life.” 


Marybell was delighted to find a 
beautiful morning after her prayer for 
good weather the night before. Hurry- 
ing to her grandmother she told how 
her prayer had been answered. ‘Then 
the old lady asked her to pray that 
night for warmer weather, so that the 
rheumatism might be driven away. 
The little maiden knelt that night in 
sweetest supplication: 

“Dear God, bless mamma and papa, 
and make it hot for grandmother.”— 
Exchange. 


F YOU have in mind the making of a 
piece of printed matter, whether it 
be a BOOK, CALENDAR, BOOK- 

LET, CATALOGUE, PROSPECTUS, 
FOLDER, MAIL CARD or anything 
else, write us, or call on us and give us 
an opportunity to aid you in getting just 
the right thing. You will find our prices 
satisfactory. Our workmanship we will 
demonstrate by samples of what we have 
done for others. 


DHE sBIDDLE PRESS 
Iolo CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec 


TH 
) FEDS GAl NUMBER 
is invaluable to every amateur and 
professional grower of vegetables or 
flowers. Conceded to be the most 
complete, helpful and _ instructive 
catalogue issued. 248 pages, 4 


color plates, 4 duotone plates and hundreds 
of photographic illustrations. When you are 


in the city call for a copy--or write--we will 
mail it free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 


714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Wecatalogue 
this season sev- 
eral choice new 
vegetables of 
sterling merit. 


' EARLY MORN PEA, 


known. One 


the earliest, largest podded 
farmer harves' 80 bushels from one planted 


and received from $3 to $3.50 per bushel. Qualit 
of the best. ahd eg oats 1, 

GREGORY'S EARLY EXCELSIOR, the best second 
early low grow: @ without any exception. 
A great favorite with the leading gardeners. 

‘Big Crop,” our new white potato, out-yields 
all the well-known varieties, ia less affected b 
rot, is deliciously mealy, Let us tell you ail 
@boutit. Catalogue free. 


J. J.H. GREGORY & SON, Marsvewean, Mass. 
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Satisfaction Behind It. 


HEN getting out your next Cata- 

log, Booklet or Folder, there will 

be no cause for lamentation if the print- 

ing is done at 921 Filbert St. We have 

the material and ideas to give our work 

character and reputation. Many of our 
customers have so testified. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


A. C, LEEDS, Prest. L, P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y. 


If you have anything to adver- 
Want 


Column of The American Friend. 


tise, use the Subscribers’ 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, {010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DRESS LINENS 


You want to be sure that you are getting 
pure Linen. No doubt whatever about it 
here. Our Linens are woven to our order 
by famous firms abroad. We know them 
from start to finish. Grass-bleached, the 
desirable, soft finish, without starch or 
filling. 

You want to be sure of getting correct weaves 
and finishes. You could pick Linens here 
with eyés shut and secure absolutely satis- 
factory kinds. 

Tt will pay you to make this your Dress 
Linen Store: 

WHITE LINEN SUITINGS—2¥% yards 
wide, $1.00 to $2.50 a yard; 54 inches 
wide, 80c to $1.30. 

MEDIUM-WEIGHT DRESS LINENS— 
36 inches wide, 35¢ to 95¢ a yard. (==. ~~ 

SHEER WHITE HANDKERCHIEF 
LINENS—36 inches wide ; ten grades to 
choose from, 40c to $2.50 a yard. 

NATURAL-COLOR LINEN—in a vari- 
ety of shades, ranging from the lovely pale 
biscuit tones to the popular tobacco brown; 
25 to 36 inches wide, 20c to 50c a yard. 


65c Irish Linen, 36-in. now 47c 
$1.50 Scotch Linen Suiting, 
90-in.— $1.10 


The first is a soft, fine weave, for shirt- 
waist dresses and children’s frocks, the 
other a firm round-thread Suiting. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78. 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. \ 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary ru 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer: 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

DIRECTORS : 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr: 
T. WISTAR BROWN WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S. WING 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


“JJUREBUTS STORY oc BIBLE 


_ _ FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL Forits Simplicity of Language 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 
Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop YVincent—An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary: 
—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable toall. Mr. Marion 
BY ~ Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 
The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Blble Story In a simplified narrative 
; F Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., ® Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


ED. 
In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms, 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 
4 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
| W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
k Midway between Broad Street Station and 


Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 


oF 4 Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
— ye The only pao aie priced hotel of repu- 
ss tation and consequence in 
NM Cor.,10 7H $ Arch Sts. p 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 


—€ 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 


Day oR NIGHT 


N45 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING d 
™ BRONCHIAL 


MIMEOGRAPHING.,. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


Cure sore throat. Relieve 
Bronchitis and Asthma. 
Contain nothing injurious.. 


Telephones 
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Kl Praver, 


For persons of 70 and over. 


of days, help us to make the noblest use 

of mind and body in our advancing years. 

According to our strength apportion Thou 
our work. As Thou hast pardoned our transgressions, 
sift the ingathering of cur memory that evil may grow 
dim and good may shine forth clearly. We bless 
Thee for thy gifts, and especially for Thy presence 
and the love of friends in heaven and earth. Grant 
us new ties of friendship, new opportunities of 
service, joy in the growth and happiness of children, 
sympathy with those who bear the burdens of the 
world, clear thought and quiet faith. Keep us from 
narrow pride in outgrown ways, blind eyes that will 
not see the good of change, impatient judgments of 
the methods and experiments of others. Teach us 
to bear infirmities with cheerful patience. Let Thy 
peace rule our spirits through all the trials of our 
waning powers. Take from us all fear of death and 
all despair or undue love of life, that with glad 
hearts at rest in Thee, we may await Thy will con- 
cerning us. 


g: God, our Heavenly Father, whose gift is length 
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Events and Camments. 


Admiral Evans’ fleet has completed 
its voyage around South America, and 
is anchored in Magdalena Bay, on the 
southern coast of Lower California. 


Unless a miracle take place in the 
political world, Secretary Taft will be 
nominated for President by the Repub- 
lican Convention in Chicago on the 
first ballot, and William Jennings Bryan 
has a fair prospect of a similar fate in 
the Denver Convention. 


Union revival services are now in 
progress in Philadelphia under the 
supervision of J. Wilbur Chapman. The 
city has been divided into 47 districts, 
each having an organization composed 
of the several denominations, and with 
a composite choir. It is estimated that 
there are 5,000 singers enrolled for this 
campaign, 2,000 ushers, 450 members 
of district committees and a large num- 
ber of superintendents of personal work. 
A special feature of Dr. Chapman’s 
work seems to be his ability for or- 
ganizing, and getting other people to 
work. Simultaneous union services are 
in progress in 23 districts. 


In connection with the proposal in 
New York State to raise the Governor’s 


MUSIC STUDENTS 
SHOULD HAVE STEADY NERVES. 


_ The nervous system of the musician 
is often very sensitive and any habit 
like coffee drinking may so upset the 
nerves as to make regular and neces- 
sary daily practice next to impossible. 

“I practice from seven to eight hours 
a day and study Harmony two hours,” 
writes a Michigan music _ student. 
“Last September I was so nervous [| 
could only practice a few minutes at a 
time and mother’ said I would have to 
drop my music for a year. 

“This was terribly discouraging, as 
I couldn’t bear the thought of losing 
a whole year of study. Becoming con- 
vinced that my nervousness was caused 
largely by coffee, and seeing Postum 
so highly spoken of, I decided I would 
test it for a while. 

“Mother followed the directions care- 
fully and I thought T had never tasted 
such a delicious drink. We drank Pos- 
tum every morning. instead of coffee, 
and by November I felt more like my- 
self than for years, and was ready to 
resume my music. 

“I. now practice as usual, do my 
studying, and when my day’s work is 
finished I am not any more nervous 
than when I began. 

“I cannot too highly recommend 
Postum to musicians who practice half 
a day. My father is a physician and 
recommends Postum to his patients. 
Words cannot express my appreciation 
for this most valuable health beverage, 
and experience has proven its super- 
jority over all others.” “There's a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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salary from $10,000 to $20,000, it is to be 
noted that one State in the Union al- 
ready pays more than $10,000, This is 
Illinois, which recently raised the sal- 
ary to $12,000. New Jersey, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania pay the same as New 
York now does, and next in order 
are Massachusetts, $8,000; Minnesota, 
$7,000; Kentucky, $6,500, and Cali- 
fornia, $6,000. Fourteen States pay 
$5,000, and the rest, as a rule, from 
$3,000 to $4,000. Vermont, however, 
pays only $1,500, New Hampshire and 
Delaware, $2,000, and Nebraska and 
Wyoming, $2,500., 


The Board of Managers of Swarth- 
more College has decided to decline the 
bequest of Anna T. Jeanes, which was 
proffered on the condition that the col- 
lege give up intercollegiate sports. It 
was the general impression at the time 
the bequest was made that it was worth 
from $300,000 to $3,000,000. A commit- 
tee was appointed to investigate the be- 
quest and report on its valuation. Ac- 
cording to their finding the gift has a 
certain value of only $10,000 or $12,000, 
and may include—if the courts so de- 
cide—$24,000 to $47,000 in addition. 

The conditional bequest has excited 
wide comment throughout the country, 
but the action of the Board under the 
circumstances seems to meet universal 
approval. 


Those responsible for the graft in 
connection with the construction of the 
new Pennsylvania Capitol Building have 
been found guilty of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the State. The trial has been in 
progress for some weeks, and all have 
been given ample opportunity to justify 
their course. The verdict of the jury is 
no surprise, since the guilt of the de- 
fendants was generally. conceded. John 
H. Sanderson, a furniture dealer, who 
is supposed to have received enormous 
prices for the interior furniture and fit- 
tings of the capitol; William P. Snyder, 
former Auditor-General; William L. 
Mathues, former State Treasurer, and 
Tames M. Shumaker, Superintendent of 
Public Grounds and Buildings, are the 
chief conspirators and will suffer the 
penalty of the law unless a new trial is 
granted. 


NOTICE. 


To Members and Ministers of Indiana 
and Western Yearly Meetings: 

The newly-elected corresponding sec- 
retary of the A. F. B. F. M., Charles E. 
Tebbetts, has greatly desired a confer- 
ence of all ministers and missionary 
workers of Indiana and Western 
Yearly Meetings. Such a conference 
was recently called, but had to be post- 
poned on account of a death in the home 
of Chas. FE. Tebbetts. The call is now 
renewed and the meeting will be held in 
the First Friends Meeting-house, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on Fourth month 8th, 
beginning at 10 A. M. There will be 
but two sessions, a forenoon and after- 
noon, and the program will be in the 
charge of the General Secretary. “A 
Forward Movement for Missions” will 
be the general theme of the meeting, and 
a free discussion of future policies will 
be permitted. Much interest will be 
added to the meeting by the presence of 
Carolena M. Wood, James Carey, Jr., 


MICA 


AXLE GREASE 


adds years to the life of 
a wagon. Just what a 
farmer, teamster or dray- 
man needs to make the 
“wheels go round” with 
least wear and most profit. 

Poor grease cuts the 
boxes out of your wheels 
— don’t use it—get 
Mica Axle Grease and 
save the wagon. 
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iN Mica Axle Grease has 

just the right “body” to 
wear long without run- 
ning. Coats the axle 
with an anti-friction sur- 
face of powdered mica 
which is almost as good 
as roller bearings. 


Your wagon needs 
Mica Axle Grease — ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


STOCK FOR SALE IN 
The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


of 921 Filbert St., Phila. 
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I have about 50 shares of stock 
in the above concern that I would 


like to dispose of. Terms to snit 
purchaser. Price attractive. 


CSU Te se SRR 
E. T. BIDDLE, 1010 Cherry St., Phila. 


Francis Wright and others, who will be 
present to attend the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the A. F. B. F. M., 
which convenes at 7.30 P. M., Fourth 
month 8th. We urge the announcement 
of the above conference in all our local 
churches. 
Morton C. PEarson, 


Chairman of the A. F. B. F. M. 
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QUAKERISM AND EDUCATION. 


The Educational Board of the Five Years Meeting 
has already proved itself a very efficient agency of 
service, and plans are being matured for enlarging 
its service. The Executive Committee of the board 
held a meeting in Washington, D. C., early in the 
winter, at which the following resolutions were 
adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That the Board of Education of the Five 
Years Meeting appoint seven trustees to receive, hold and ad- 
minister in conjunction with the Board itself such funds as 
may be entrusted to this Board for educational purposes in 
the Society of Friends.* 

2. That proper steps be taken to call the attention of 
Friends and other philanthropists to this channel of 
beneficence. 

3. That it is the sense of this Board that the Executive 
Committee should provide for the holding of an Educational 
Meeting at Haverford or Bryn Mawr in the year I9Io as a 
continuation of those held in five year periods for a quarter 
of a century past. The Executive Committee was directed to 
make all arrangements in regard to program, time and place. 

4. A resolution was adopted that a committee of four be 
appointed to develop plans to bring the educational needs 
and interests before the membership at large. The committee 
is as follows: Robert L. Kelly, Rufus M. Jones, Albert J. 
Brown and Absalom Rosenberger. 

s. A motion carried that the Executive Committee provide 
for a traveling lectureship for the year 1908-09. 

6. A resolution was adopted that in the organization or 
reorganization of college boards a proviso be inserted in the 
articles of incorporation to the effect that the assets upon the 
abandonment of the institution shall revert to the Educational 
Board of the Five Years Meeting. 

7. A resolution was passed that it is inadvisable to organize 
stock companies for the management of colleges, and where 
such companies exist it is expedient to change the form of 
organization as early as possible. 


The committee hopes that eventually the Board 
of Education may become a powerful means of 
strengthening the struggling institutions of Friends, 
particularly those in newer sections of the country, 
and that it may be able to assist in developing 
schools, or colleges, in localities where none now 
exist. With this purpose in view, it has appointed 
trustees to hold funds and it stands ready to receive 


* The following trustees have been appointed: Asa S. Wing, 
409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Richard J. White, 10 
South Street, Baltimore; L. Hollingsworth Wood, 2 Wall 
Street, New York; Robert W. Furnas, Indianapolis; A. F. 
N. Hambleton, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Addison Naylor, Berkeley, 
Cal.; John H. Johnson, Richmond, Ind. 


gifts and legacies for the support and development 
of education among Friends of America. 

Some Friends and some philanthropists would 
doubtless prefer to put their money directly into 
a definite institution. In all cases, they are free 
to do so. But in some instances, they would prefer 
to have their funds held and administered for the 
particular institution by a group of well-known 
business men and educators, forming a permanent 
board, and by their character and reputation guaran- 
teeing the efficient administration of the funds. 

Still other Friends and public donors might desire 
to help education in a more general way. A good 
instance in point was the bequest by John G. Lane 
of $100,000, not to any particular institution, but 
for the advancement of education, not in any one 
Yearly Meeting. This board hopes that in the 
course of time large funds may be at its disposal 
for the advancement of education, not in any one 
institution or in any one yearly meeting, but through- 
out the Society. 

It has been only a little over a hundred years 
since Friends awoke to the great importance of 
education. Westtown School, a few years ago, 
passed its hundredth anniversary. Public School 
No. 1, New York City, was founded in 1802, and 
it was founded by Friends! Friends School, 
Providence (now Moses Brown School), opened in 
1819, and the first quarter of last century saw 
the beginnings of Quaker education in Ohio and 
Indiana. All our colleges are younger than that. 
Our educational work in the past century is one of 
the noblest monuments to Quakerism which has 
been, or can be, reared. It is a marvelous, inspiring 
record, and has no parallel in any religious organiza- 
tion of similar size. 

The work so nobly begun is, however, only in its 
infancy and it calls for persistent effort and wise 
statesmanship. Quakerism cannot flourish on ignor- 
Its very life and power are bound up with 
At this very 
all of them 


ance. 
the nurture of the mind and spirit. 
moment, three of our institutions, 
essential to the expansion of Quakerism in their 
several communities, are hard pressed and sorely 


beset for lack of funds—Oak Grove Seminary, in 
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central Maine, Pacifie College, on the Pacific border, 
and Central City College, the one institution of the 
new Yearly Meeting of Nebraska. It would be an 
unspeakable blessing if just now the educational 
board could turn the income of a generous fund into 
these three channels. Those with wealth at their 
disposal will kindly note the chance. 

Another concern of this board is the development 
of a system of conferences which shall reach down 
into the local communities, and so arouse an interest 
in education and its value at the source of supply. 
Conferences composed of educators have their place 
and their value, but they need to be supplemented 
with conferences of fathers and mothers and sons 
and daughters, where those who know how to do it 
can make the rank and file of the membership see 
how education enlarges life. 


R. M.. J. 


THE POWER OF CHOICE. 


Happy is the man who discovers the limitations 
of his power of choice, since a knowledge of his 
weakness should also reveal his strength. Most of 
us cannot choose to own a million dollars and 
immediately possess it, because the possession of a 
million depends upon conditions beyond our control. 
Nor can we choose to be in San Francisco or China 
and be there, for the conditions of time and space 
do not yield to our individual desires. In the 
physical world we are bound by physical law. But 
there is a sphere in which we are supreme, and this 
sphere is the moral order. If you or I choose to do 
right, if we wish to possess the best in the moral 
world, then, as far as we know the right, we can 
make it ours. In the moral world, we can, if we 
choose, be monarchs of all we survey. 

It must be a great moment for a surgeon when 
he walks into the operating room with the conscious- 
ness that he is the only man in the world who can 
perform a given operation. In his hands, and in 
his alone, are the issues of life and death; but you 
and I are facing every day a situation fully as 
momentous—the making or unmaking of our own 
characters. This power is ours, and no one can 
take it from us. They may steal our property and 
tarnish our reputation, but our characters they 
cannot touch. My character is mine to build or 
destroy for all time, it is my privilege, my right 
and my duty. . 

The value of character depends upon the price 
we put upon this power of choice. If we can be 
induced to tell a lie for 15 cents, that is our price. 
We may possess millions—all the more shame if 


we do; but measured by the standards of character, 
we are worth less than 15 cents, and we have fixed 
the price ourselves. If you sell your vote for $5 or 
for $50 or for $500, it is an index of what you are 
worth. If the praise or success of another can cause 


you to say damaging or spiteful things, then you are - 


worth no more than the passing praise or the measure 
of success which moved you. 

If this be true, and I think everyone will agree 
that it is, then we have discovered possibilities 
greater than ever opened before the miners in 
California or Klondike; greater opportunities than 
ever confronted a trust promoter, a Thomas 
Edison, or a Marconi, because we have discovered 
that power by which we can make ourselves worth 
more than all the gold, all the property, or all the 
power this world possesses. Some of you may 
remember when Shakespeare’s Desdemona weighs 
duty against the world. ‘“Wouldst thou do such a 
deed for all the world?’ she asks, and answers her 
own question with an emphatic “No!” In one side 
of the balance she puts duty, in the other side the 
world, and the beam tips towards duty. At that 
moment she rises to the pinnacle of selfhood, she 
is above things material; she declares herself true, 
the whole world notwithstanding. This is your 
privilege and mine—we can be true to duty and 
God with all the powers of earth against us. 

You can readily see why I believe this the central 
fact in the universe. It seems to me that God called 
the worlds into being and brooded over the great 
deep through countless ages in order to produce a 
being with moral discernment and the power of 
choice. Thousands have made shipwrecks of them- 
selves in the venture. This is the penalty the race 
pays for the privilege of choice, but, in spite of all 


this waste, this pain and travail through the ages, - 


it is the one thing worth while in the sight of God. 
And it is for each one of us to decide for himself 
whether he will rise to his possibilities. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Rufus M. Jones, with his family, expects to sail 
for England by Cunard steamer Etruria Seventh- 
day, the 28th inst. He intends to spend the summer 
in England, where he will be engaged in study and 
literary work. He will attend London Yearly Meet- 
ing, to be held this year in Birmingham, at which 
time he has been invited to give a public address on 
“The Tasks and Mission of Quakerism.” He will 
also give lectures at various Friends summer schools 
to be held during the summer season. He will con- 
tinue to contribute editorial articles to Tur Amerrt- 
cAN Frrenp as formerly. He can always be reached 
through this office. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—V.* 


X, The Work of My Father and Others in the 
Mimstry. 

About the fifteenth year of my age, my father began 
to speak iu our meetings in the line of the ministry. 
Abijah Jones sat at the head of our meetings, being 
a recorded minister. He frequently spoke, but not 
at length. His communications were in the way of 
exhortation and telling us how we should live. 
They were given in a monotone, with great solemnity, 
and always with a number of Scripture quotations, 
mostly from the Psalms. JI remember well the first 
time my father spoke in the ministry. It made a 
deep impression upon my mind. About the same 
time, three other Friends began to speak in our 
little meeting, Prudence Teague, Smith Gregg, 
who was a shoemaker in the neighborhood, and 
Daniel H. Hutchins. Their gifts differed. Daniel 
H. Hutchins’ communications were totally of a 
doctrinal nature, dwelling with emphasis upon the 
doctrine, of great importance to him, of the resur- 
rection of the body, and like theologians generally, 
he could not understand why everybody did not see 
the meaning of Scripture texts just as he did. This 
theme of his, the resurrection of the body, he dwelt 
upon on nearly all occasions. He died in Baltimore, 
in 1867, where he had gone to attend the Yearly 
Meeting, from a hemorrhage from the lungs. On 
his deathbed, between the flows of blood and while 
gasping for breath, he quoted to me Job 19 : 26, 
“And though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God.” The language of 
the text in the new translation is different, but he 
knew only the old version. It was a comfort to him 
and he died in peace. 

The ministry of my father was different. He was 
given to speak to conditions of meetings and indi- 
viduals. Often his communications were so direct 
that meetings were impressed and individuals were 
led to surrender their lives to God. During the last 
forty years, many individuals have come to me and 
told me when and, where they were converted under 
my father’s ministry. From this time on, he was 
actively engaged in church work, though he was not 
recorded a minister until early in 1850, in his 
thirty-ninth year. He was clerk of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting for six or seven years, and for 
several years was clerk of West Branch Quarterly 
Meeting. In the year 1848 he took a carriage and 
two horses and drove James Jones, a minister from 
China, Maine, and his brother, Elisha, who was his 
eompanion, through Indiana and [Illinois and the 
State of Iowa, visiting the meetings in Iowa as far 
as the way opened. They also attended some 
meetings going and returning. They were gone six 
weeks. In 1849 he went, with Enos G. Pray as 
companion, to visit New York and New England 
yearly meetings and most of the meetings belonging 
to them. 

In the autumn of 1850, we left the old home at 


* Copyright 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 


| always to be faithful to the Divine call. 


Randolph, Ohio, and moved to Marion, Grant 
County, Indiana, and became members of Missis- 
sinawa Monthly Meeting and Northern Quarterly 
Meeting. In looking over the minutes of the 
monthly meeting, I find that in 1851 my father took 
out four minutes for religious service; in 1852, five; 
in 1853, three; in 1854, two. One of these last 
was to attend Baltimore and North Carolina Yearly 
Meetings, and the other to the meetings in Iowa. 
In 1855 he took out four minutes; in 1856, four 
minutes, one to Canada and another to New York. 
About the same ratio was kept up until the year 
1873, when the number of visits was not so great. 
In 1864 he attended Baltimore and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings. In 1865 he visited New England and 
New York Yearly Meetings, my mother going with 
him. In 1867 he made a general visit to North 
Carolina, my brother, Walter D. Jay, going with 
him; in 1869 a general visit to Canada; in 1870 
a general visit to Iowa. In 1871 he visited Balti- 
more and North Carolina Yearly Meetings again, 
my mother going with him. This little summary 
will serve to show his activity in religious visits. 
Sometimes he would return a minute and obtain 
another one for service the same day. In all his 
travels, he paid his expenses out of his own pocket, 
and at the same time paid his proportion to the 
meeting money at home, was liberal to the poor, 
and his home was always open to entertain Friends. 
He died Fifth month 15, 1880. He had visited all 
the yearly meetings on this continent except one, 
most of them more than once, traveling more or less 
within the limits of all of them, and during his 
ministry visiting all the particular meetings belong- 
ing to them, except a very few of the most isolated 
and remote. He took a deep interest in those young 
in the ministry and bestowed on such much encour- 
agement, wise counsel and loving care. Having a 
great memory for names and faces, he could recog- 
nize a large number of Friends and enjoyed meeting 
with them. The following incident shows his power 
of memory. A number of years ago he attended a 
week-day meeting in the State of New Hampshire. 
After meeting, as he was passing out, he reached out 
his hand and spoke to a Friend and asked him his 
name. Fourteen years after that; at the close of a 
meeting in Illinois, he went up to this Friend, 
spoke to him and called him by name, and when the 
Friend asked him how he knew him, he said, “I met 
thee in New Hampshire fourteen years ago,” and 
gave him the year, the month and the date, also the 
day of the week. 

I feel that it is due, in this connection, to speak 
a word in memory of my dear mother. She was a 
faithful wife and a loving mother, and freely and 
willingly bore her part in the work of the church, 
never hindering my father from engaging in any 
work that he believed the Master called for at his 
hands, but bearing the burden of caring for the 
home during his absence and never murmuring, 
cheerfully giving him up and encouraging him 


I have 
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often been impressed with the belief that the one 
who remains at home and looks after the family and 
the daily cares of the home deserves the prayers 
and sympathy of the church as much or more than 
the one who goes out into public service. Sometimes 
their work may not be appreciated as much as that 
of those who appear more in the public eye, but the 
dear Master knows their peculiar trials, their 
worries, and their lonely days and nights, and in 
the end He will give the proper reward. On several 
occasions, my mother accompanied my father on 
his journeys, at one time going with him to New 
York and New England, at another, through a 
portion of the West and to North Carolina. She 
lived fourteen years after my father’s death, making 
her home with my sister, Mary E. Baldwin, in 
Marion, Indiana. She died Eleventh month 15, 
1894, aged eighty-two years. When the end came, 
she was ready, saying at the beginning of her illness 
of two weeks’ duration that she expected it would be 
her last. She often said, “T believe all will be well,” 
and in the last day and night she would say to those 
around her, ““Be good. I want you all to do right,” 
and then passed away, saying, “Jesus, precious 
Jesus !”’ 

I have thus dwelt a little while on the work of 
my parents, in order to show the young ministers 
of the present day something of the self-denial that 
the Friend minister of seventy-five years ago was 
called upon to make, not only in leaving his home 
and business, but also in bearing his own expenses. 
There may be a danger of the young people of the 
present day forgetting what the inheritance they 
now enjoy has cost others. I have been afraid some- 
times that some have spoken too lightly of the 
sacrifices made by the older Friends and dwelt too 
much upon the smaller sacrifices which they are 
called upon to make. Many others were just as 
faithful as my father in laboring to build up the 
church that we now enjoy. May we be worthy sons 
of such ancestors and see that we do not lower the 
standard of genuine Quakerism, but labor to make 
it what the twentieth century demands that it 
shall be. 

Having thus dwelt upon my father’s life, it seems 
but just to refer to two of his brothers, Thomas and 
William Jay, who were also called to the work of 
the ministry, both of them filling important places 
in the field that they occupied. Uncle Thomas was 
nearest my father in age, only one brother being 
between them, but as we labored together a few years 
later in North Carolina, I will leave what I have 
to say about him until I come to give an account 
of that labor, and briefly refer here to Uncle William 
Jay (1823-1881). He had a birthright membership 
in the Friends Church and remained a member 
until 1857, when he and his wife, Esther Furnace 
Jay, united with the Sugar Grove Christian Church 
(sometimes called the New Light Branch of the 
Christian Church), of which he remained a member 
until his death. He was chosen pastor of that con- 


gregation and held the position for twenty-one years, 
when he resigned. He received into this church 
230 members during his pastorate. During his 
ministry he preached about 1,000 funeral sermons, 
going long distances willingly under all cireum- 
stances. He was for a long time prominently 
identified with the educational interests of Miami 
County, both as an educator and as a county 
examiner. He and his brother, Eli Jay, erected a 
school building in Frederick, in which they taught 
for years. He also had the principalship for a 
time of the West Milton schools. Perhaps I cannot 
better describe him and the love in which he was 
held than to give an extract from a sermon preached 
at his funeral by one who knew him well. 

“Few men were more gentle than he. With the 
wisdom of the serpent was seen quite as conspicu- 
ously the gentleness of the lamb, and to his gentle- 
ness he added kindness, and this kindness was 
the very milk of his nature. Towards all men he 
extended this spirit of kindness as naturally as he 
breathed. One would almost think that his nature 
would not permit an unkind expression. Almost 
as well expect discord from skillful fingers as they 
sweep the well-tuned harp. But to gentleness and 
kindness he added sympathy as an equally natural 
expression. The tears of sympathy flowed for 
every suffering mortal that had need of his aid and 
the word of sympathetic expression scarcely ever 
departed from his lips. But his nature, like the 
Gospel itself, was not full when stored with these 
graces, nor exhausted by their bestowment. These 
were supplemented with love. As naturally as the 
eyes wept, so naturally the heart loved. With love 
for Jesus, he loved all for whom Jesus died. As 
God loved the world before sending His Son, and 
thus before the world came to His Son, so Brother 
Jay’s heart of love was melted into richest expres- 
sions toward those who were yet out of Christ and 
in rebellion against God. Never did a man more 
truly love the sinner. The love of the Father 
was the burden of his sermon, while rich, deep, 
yearning love was the burden of his own heart. 
Gentleness, kindness, sympathy and love were the 
elements of our brother’s nature. I do not believe 
Brother Jay’s heart ever compromised with evil 
from any fear of the foe. He fought for Jesus 
against every foe of righteousness and he never 
shrunk from the conflict. Why should the man 
who never feared the voice of death nor the out- 
stretched arms of the graye have fear of mortal 
man? And how effectively did he fight. The 
record of his church shows that in the one con- 
gregation he received over 230 members. Myriads 
of hearts have been melted into submission to 
Christ by the persuasive music of his voice and 
logic of his argument. But when you think of his 
leadership, his weapons, his possession of the Holy 
Ghost, and his genial spirit, why wonder at the 
good results of his labors? And did ever man 
battle more disinterestedly than he? The gain 
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that he chiefly sought was souls for his Master 
and salvation for the perishing. Refusal was not 
possible to one whose heart was all sympathy and 
love. The cold wind, the hot sun, the drenching 
rain, the midnig 
deter the man whose life was duty. His nature 
gave promise of old age, but to-day, at fifty-seven 
years, he sleeps in death. Few men have more fully 


and generously given their lives to the people. He 
sleeps in death, a martyr to ‘his devotion to 


humanity.” 
(To be continued.) 


: [For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


JUST WHAT TO DO. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“What must I do to be saved?” You are right 
in emphasizing that little word “do,” for your 
Savior having already done His mighty work of 
providing an atonement for you, the next doing 
must be on your side. If anybody tells you to do 
nothing at all but simply trust yourself to Christ. 
he or she may only confuse you. Jesus himself 
never gave any such advice. He said, “Follow Me,” 
and that means, go where I lead you and do what 
I tell you. In Peter’s case, that meant the quitting 
of his nets and his fishing boats, and in Matthew’s 
ease, it meant the leaving of his toll-booth, and in 
both cases they did it to please the Lord Jesus. No 
waiting for more feeling, you observe; no bargaining 
with Him for an easy time or any reward. They 
obeyed Christ. That was their decisive step. 

Now, in the very first thing that offers itself to 
you, so act as to please your Savior. Consult 
conscience. Jesus speaks to you through the con- 
science; it is your moral telephone; listen and obey. 
Recently, a young lady friend, who is very thoughtful 
about her soul’s salvation, was invited by a friend 
to a social prayer meeting. She had also been 
invited to a party. The party was not in itself a 
sinful place of entertainment, but her conscience 
said within her, “The prayer meeting is the safest 
place and the best place for me to-night.” She 
was more likely to meet Christ and to get needed 
help for her soul among His people than among 
a merry company of pleasure seekers. Her going 
to the house of prayer was a decisive act; it was a 
‘following after Christ, rather than after a worldly 
indulgence. Did she do that in order “to be saved’’ ? 
Yes: because she wanted to be saved from frivolous, 
soul-dissipating influences and from reproach of 
conscience; she wanted to put herself distinctly on 
Christ’s side, and she did. Her step was like casting 
a ballot on election day; it showed which side she was 
on. The prayer meeting could not convert her soul, 
but her act of going there was an evidence that she 
was being converted, for conversion signifies a 
turning round toward Christ. 


We thas cited the above case as an illustration | 


of what is implied by “following” Christ. The 
same principle may be applied in a hundred dif- 
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ferent directions; every right step taken in obedi- 
ence to the voice-of an awakened conscience is a 
step toward salvation. Christ speaks through the 
conscience. ‘‘Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” 
Very quietly the Holy Spirit often opens the heart. 
What is done by that awakened heart commonly. 
settles the great question. Lydia opened her lips 
for Christ and opened her house to His servants, 
and that proved that she had admitted Jesus into 
her heart. What she did was a decisive step on 
her part, because she did it in trust and love in 
order to obey and honor her divine Savior. If she 
had done the opposite, who supposes that Lydia 
would have become the first convert in Europe, and 
have found her place among Godly women? Her 
actions spoke louder than words. ‘What makes 
our Fred so wonderfully kind and obliging this 
week?” inquired a wife of her husband. “I don’t 
know, unless he was converted by that sermon last 
Sabbath.” The husband was right; the youth had 
been quietly changed in heart under the influence 
of a faithful sermon, and began at once to act 
differently. That boy’s conduct at home was his 
way of “following Christ”; his conversion proved 
itself by his acts, and has lasted ever since. The 
result proves that God’s hand was in it. 

Salvation is a joint process; it is all free grace 
on the side of the atoning Savior; it is all free 
obedience on our side. Jesus works, and you must 
work—He in you, and you in Him. Doing nothing 
at all is the damning sin. Just observe what answers 
Peter and Paul gave to the question, ‘“‘What must 
we do to be saved?” Peter’s prompt, pithy answer 
at the time of Pentecost was, “Repent!” Repentance 
is more than shame or sorrow for sin; it is a turning 
from sin with a full purpose of, and endeavor after, 
new obedience to Christ. This means doing, not 
mere feeling. My friend, A——, repented of his 
sin of dram- drinking, when he signed a pledge and 
forsook his bottle. It would have been absurd for 
him to say he was penitent and trusting Christ while 
he was yet taking sly drinks out of that decanter. 
It would in his case have been a quenching of the 
Holy Spirit. An awakened inquirer once said to 
me, “My besetting sin-is to swear.” Then I replied: 
“Confess your sin to God and stop swearing. At 
whatever point the Holy Spirit convicts you of sin, 
there is the point to yield and to repent. Repentance 
proves itself by acts.” 

Paul’s answer to the question was: ‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus and thou shalt be saved.” This was 
also an act, and a very impressive one. Trusting 
in the jailer’s case was not a babe falling asleep on 
the bosom of a mother, as some people define faith. 
It was a resolute step, into which he put the whole 
energies of his soul—as I would put all my bodily 
energies into grasping a rope if I fell overboard 
from a ferry boat. His was the quick cleaving to 
Jesus; God was working in him, and he, in turn, 
was “working out his salvation with fear and 
trembling.” My friend, your faith must be a laying 
hold on Jesus Christ and a cleaving fast to Him. 
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That is your doing. He will cleanse you, strengthen 
you, and hold you to the end. That is His doing. 

Finally, the whole question of your salvation 
must be settled between you and your Savior. Go 
to Him, with your Bible, go on your knees, go and 
surrender yourself to Him. One hour with Jesus is 
worth years of sermons or inquiry meetings. No 
pastor, no friend can save you; Jesus can. What- 
soever He bids you do, as He speaks to your con- 
science, do it. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CONDUCTOR. 
BY STELLA FRANCES JENKINS. 


There is a favorite conductor on a popular street- 
car line in Kansas City. All the patrons of the line 
know why. It is a wonder the other conductors 
don’t find out why and so emulate him as to make 
him less distinguished. But they don’t. 

The regulation uniform has done its best to dis- 
guise him and make him appear like all others of 
his craft; but it hasn’t succeeded. One is soon con- 
scious of a difference. 

The difference is in the real man within the uni- 
form ; in that which is so difficult to put into words— 
in his personality, in his attitude toward his work. 
Every movement of the strong, lithe, sinewy body, the 
hand outstretched to give assistance as there is need, 
his constant alertness to see danger and prevent acci- 
dents, speak plainly of his willingness to serve his 
patrons and proclaim the fact that he is no mere 
time-server, no mere wage-earner. He is master of 
the art side of being a street-car conductor. 

It is amusing to see him handle a crowd on some 
gala night. He has probably never studied psychol- 
ogy in college or university; he may know nothing 
of such terms as “‘the conscience of a mob” or the 
“soul of a crowd.” But he hasn’t gone through life 
unobservant ; he knows people; he knows how human 
nature, as he has observed it, displays itself in the 
university of the world. He knows that the way to 
handle a crowd is to keep it in good humor; that if 
it can be made to think it is generous, it: will be 
generous. 

His “Step up, please, we just can’t leave these 
ladies here alone,” or “This last man out here wants 
to go home just as much as you do,” or “There is 
surely room for this one more,” or some other ever 
happy phrase compels the crowd to stand closer. He 
ean by sheer good humor put more people into a car 
than any other conductor in town. His pleasant 
voiced, ‘Fares, please,” as he literally glides 
through the packed car, without entangling himself 
in wraps or jostling hats or treading on unhappy 
feet makes it nothing less than a joy to hang onto a 
strap with one hand, hold several slippery packages 
in the other and at the same time go on an uncertain 
search for the necessary coin or elusive transfer. 

He doesn’t collect fares or accept transfers as if 
they were payment for bills long past due or give out 
transfers as if he were loaning five dollars to a 


troublesome poor relation. But then he has the 
instincts of a gentleman, and he seems to think that 
he is dealing with people who may have some appre- 
ciation of the little niceties of life. He is not a 
herder of cattle. 

His knowledge of the wishes of individual pas- 
sengers is a wonder. He knows, without being told 
by an impatient shrug, that women don’t like to have 
a conductor plant a big- open-palmed hand squarely 
between the shoulders on a spic and span shirt-waist 
and thrust them forcibly into the car. At least he 
never does it. His fashion of giving assistance sat- 
isfies even the lady dainty. Strangers’ to his part 
of the city he knows at a glance. He relieves all 
embarrassment and uncertainty of knowing one’s 
destination when it has been reached by calling 
names of streets distinctly. He never carries one 
four blocks past the street he has asked for then says 
crossly, “Why didn’t you get off; I called the street 
plain enough,” when he hadn’t said a word. 

To the summer tourist returning home with the 
inevitable heavy suitcase, his hand of strength out- 
stretched to relieve one of the troublesome thing, his 
cordial, ‘It is safe on the platform, just go on in,” 
is a big part of the weleome home. On rainy days his 
chief joys seem to be to furl and unfurl umbrellas for 
his already heavily-eumbered women passengers. 

He doesn’t believe the least bit in race suicide, for 
mothers with small children hanging to them and 
with babies in arms are objects of his especial solici- 
tude and are welcome on his car. He folds up 
go-carts and gives them place on the platform of his 
car and then hands them to the mothers who couldn’t 
leave home if they didn’t have one without assuming 
the air of a martyr. Old people, more or less 
decrepit, are never allowed to take dangerous headers, 
nor are hustled on or off cars or into seats with the 
air of “What right have you, sir, or madam, to be 
here checking the rest of traffic ?” 

No one has greater opportunity to set the world 
going cheerily with each new day than a street-car 
conductor, and this one simply. crowds his oppor- 
tunities. I have been a passenger on his car for 
years and never have I seen him do less than the best. 
All day long he answers questions, trifling and nec- 
essary, with equal suavity. Passengers cannot long 
be disagreeable on his car. The men on his route like 
him as a man, and their day is better begun for his 
personal “Good morning.” His cheery “All aboard” 
is almost, in effect, like a coveted invitation to a 
smart, social function, and one feels that he would 
miss a real pleasure if he did not take that car, and 
he would. 

He takes more glad people to their work and more 
happy people home at the day’s end than any con- 
ductor in town.—The Independent (Kansas City). 


“Heaven, with all its blessings, leaves a margin of 
duty for every man.” 


Hearts are linked to hearts by God.—F. W. 
Robertson. 
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A MATTER OF INTERPRETATION. 


There has been put in modern form, recently, the 
remarkable story about the professor of signs, which 
was in vogue years ago, and which, because of its 
quaintness, may be appreciated now. The story 
goes that King James VI of Scotland, on removing 
to London, was waited upon by the Spanish ambas- 
sador, a man of erudition, but who had a crotchet 
in his head that every country should have a pro- 
fessor of signs, to teach him and the like of him 
to understand one another. The ambassador was 
lamenting one day before the king this great 
desideratum throughout all Europe, when the king 
said to him: “Why, I have a professor of signs in 
the northernmost college of my dominions, viz., at 
Aberdeen; but it is a great way off, perhaps 600 
miles.” 

“Were it 10,000 leagues off, I shall see him,” 
said the ambassador, ‘‘and am determined to set out 
in two or three days.” The king saw he had com- 
mitted himself, and wrote, or caused to be written, 
to the University of Aberdeen, stating the case, and 
desiring the professors to put him off some way, 
or make the best of him. The ambassador arrived, 
was received with great solemnity, but soon began 
to inquire which of them had the honor to be 
professor of signs. 

Being told that the professor was absent in the 
highlands, and would return nobody could say when, 
the ambassador said: “TI will wait his return, though 
it were twelve months.” Seeing that this would not 
do, and that they had to entertain him at a great 
expense all the while, they contrived a stratagem. 
There was one, Geordy, a butcher, blind of an eye, 
a droll fellow, with much wit and roguery about 
him. He was got, instructed to be professor of 
signs, but not to speak on pain of death. Geordy 
cheerfully undertook the réle. The ambassador was 
told that the professor of signs would be at home 
next day, at which he rejoiced greatly. Next day 
Geordy was gowned, wigged, and placed in a chair 
of state in a room in the college, all the professors 
and the ambassador being in an adjoining room. 
The ambassador was shown into Geordy’s room and 
left to converse with him as well as he could, the 
professors awaiting the issue with fear and trem- 
bling. The ambassador held up one of his fingers 
to Geordy; Geordy held up two of his. The ambas- 
sador held up three; Geordy clenched his fist and 
looked stern. The ambassador then took an orange 
from his pocket and held it up; Geordy took a 
piece of barley cake from his pocket and held that 
up, after which the ambassador bowed to him and 
retired to the other professors, who anxiously 
inquired his opinion of their brother. “He is a 
perfect miracle,” said the ambassador; “I would 
not give him for the wealth of the Indies!” 

“Well,” said the professors, “to descend to par- 
ticulars.” 

“Why,” said the ambassador, “T first held up one 
finger, denoting that there is one God; he held up 


two, signifying that these are the Father and Son; 
I held up three, meaning the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost; he clenched his fist, to say that these three 
are one. I then took out an orange, signifying the 
goodness of God, who gives His creatures not only 
the necessaries but the luxuries of life, wpon which 
the wonderful man presented a piece of bread, 
showing that it was the staff of life, and preferable 
to every luxury.” 

The professors were glad that matters had turned 
out so well; so, having got quit of the ambassador, 
they next got Geordy, to hear his version of the signs. 

“Well, Geordy, how have you come on, and what 
do you think of yon man?’ 

“Tlie rascal!” says Geordy; “what did he do first, 
think ye? He held up one finger, as much as to 
say, ‘You have only one eye.’ Then I held up two, 
meaning that my one eye was perhaps as good as 
both his. Then the fellow held up three of his 
fingers, to signify that there were but three eyes 
between us, and then I was so mad at the scoundrel 
that I steeked my neive and was to come a whack 
on the side of his head, and would ha’ done it, too, 
but for your sakes. Then the rascal did not stop 
with his provocations here, but, forsooth, takes out 
an orange, as much as to say, ‘Your poor, beggarly, 
cold country cannot produce that.’ I showed him 
a whang of a bear bannock, meaning that I did na’ 
care a farthing for him nor his trash neither as’ 
lang’s I ha’ this. But, by a’ that’s guid,” concluded 
Geordy, “V’m angry yet that I didna’ thrash the 
hide o’ the scoundrel !” 


The Church Standard. 


Some Views on Present Day Topics. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF QUAKERISM. 


BY HANNAH W. CADBURY. 


III. Of the Soul. 
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The Voice was so gentle; it was no thunder-peal. 
It was so gentle and so easily quenched! I was 
comfortable and content, respectable and prosperous, 
and honored by men. I was not eager for struggle, 
nor did I thirst for fame, nor aspire to high achieve- 
ments. It would have been too presumptuous! 
What service could J do? What ministry could J 
perform? Was I indeed called to both? Was that 
what the Voice was saying? It was such a still, 
small Voice; I did not care to listen. It did not 
come in thunders from Mount Sinai. It was easy 
to let one’s ears be filled with other sounds. It was 
so easy to pass it by—so easy! And then, beside, 
what could IJ have done? 

This is’ the darkest tragedy of Quakerism—the 
tragedy of the soul that is called, but that finds it 
so easy not to heed. And, be it remembered, not 
to heed is easy, because to heed seems very like 
presumption. 

Oh, we of little faith! 
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IV. Of the Ministry. 
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The Protestant Reformation was, in a sense, a 
revolt from this monopoly of gifts by the priest, 
and, to a certain extent, an assertion of democracy. 


Nevertheless, even in the Protestant Churches the’ 


office of minister remained to be that of a priest, 
and was anew endowed with all its mysterious 
privileges. Among the sects alone, as these ap- 
peared, did the priestly separateness receive its 
stern rebuke. 

Notably was this true of George Fox and the 
early Friends. Fox found that the ministers of the 
Church no longer possessed the prophet’s gift. Their 
ears were not attuned to the voice of God, and they 
received no message to give unto the people. Nor 
did they any longer possess the teacher’s gift, 
although they claimed to be teachers. The minister 
had become a priest, elect to God, remote from man, 
and so untrue to his calling. 

Against such a state of the ministry, the whole 
soul of George Fox uttered its everlasting protest ; 
and in the Society that he founded, none of the gifts 
that go to the building up of the Church were to be 
neglected. The minister of the Church was to serve 
the people, and all were to be ministers. The 
minister was to assume to himself no priestly func- 
tions, for every human soul had the right of imme- 
diate approach to God. And in that all were 
ministers, all were to exercise a gift, be it of prophet, 
of teacher, of pastor or of missionary. 

And yet, by the very nature of things, by the 
very circumstances and conditions of the times, it 
was the gift of prophecy that came to be most highly 
developed. 

But as the years went by, the followers of Fox 
forgot to listen; they were thinking more about 
establishing the past, in order to transmit it to the 
future. And so the prophetic order waned; the 
messages were too much entangled with other things. 
The other gifts, too, having been less developed, 
were also falling into disuse. Before two centuries 
had passed, the Society of Friends had become an 
almost giftless body, with no “work of the ministry” 
to build it up. It was dying—would soon, indeed, 
be dead. Here, again, was tragedy. 

But here, again, new life entered in; and here, 
again, by the entering of new life, came also another 
element in the tragedy. For although Quakerism 
is being revivified, it is, in its new life, apparently 
missing its opportunity, forfeiting its message. 

Early Quakerism, we have been saying, developed 
pre-eminently the gift of prophecy. In its new life, 
however, it is not the gift of prophecy that is being 
called upon so much as the gifts of the teacher, the 
pastor, the evangelist; and all this happens in a 
day when the gift of prophecy is the very thing that 
is needed above all else. The whole world, the 
heart of all mankind is erying out for the prophet. 
The world is full of teachers; even the daily press 
has assumed that gift. It is full of pastors; the 


work of every church and every social effort has 
been organized almost into formalism. Evangelists, 
missionaries, they draw crowds to our street corners, 
and press to the uttermost parts of the earth; but— 
they need the message of the prophet. 

It is somewhat strange, even tragic, is it not, that 
two hundred and fifty years ago a message was being 
given forth that was, perhaps, in advance of the 
times, while to-day, when the need is recognized, 
when the demand is felt, when the times are ripe 
for it, that same message is obscured and neglected ? 

And now, to-day, the world of men desires the 
prophet and his message. The ministry most lacking 
to-day is the ministry of prophecy. The other gifts 
have been, and are being, developed and encouraged 
to a’ wonderful degree, and yet, down beneath the 
surface, stronger than the triumph of other attain- 
ment, is the felt need for something—for a message. 
Missionary work, social work, pastoral work, teach- 
ing—all are hollow and foundationless without a 
message. Man’s life, even the ordinary man’s, is 
crowded with activities, crammed with experiences ; 
his heart is bursting with unuttered thoughts, with 
inexpressible desires; his mind falls back, baffled 
and bewildered by the very immensity of the prob- 
lems that face him at every turn; it seems that a 
superhuman mind is needed to cope with the com- 
plexities of the civilization into which man has 
evolved himself. And still, with all our effort, 
the deep soul-hunger remains unsatisfied, and the 
“sweet, sad music of humanity” all but breaks the 
heart of him who stays to hear. 

What conditions tend to produce him, what 
environment to nourish him? What training to 
develop him? Just for this, methinks, did George 
Fox, two hundred and fifty years ago, interpret the 
message of the Prophet of Nazareth, in terms that 
met the needs of our young twentieth century. 

Jesus of Nazareth had proclaimed the inalienable 
right of every man to hold communion with the 
Father, to know His will and to give forth His 
messages to man—to be a prophet. 

George Fox and the early Friends, while they 
claimed this promise, also worked out, half-uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, the method by which the condi- 
tions under which that coveted gift of prophecy and 
that right of communion would best be nurtured and 
maintained. 

With this method we are all familiar—the absti- 
nence from formalism, the simplicity of life, the 
manner of worship. And the progress of the last 
two centuries seems not only not to have carried us 
beyond this method, but to have been leading us 
nearer to it. Of this method, two points may be 
noted as especially significant for our own times: 
The first is quiet, the second, directness. 

And as for the training of the potential prophets, 
little more need be added to the old conditions—a 
liberal education, a wide sympathy with men, a 
mode of life simple and sincere, and an intimate 
touch with nature. In these days, however, our 
prophets cannot come out of the desert. They may 
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retreat into the wilderness time and again, but they 
must not dwell there. 

As for the prophet himself, he will be no recluse, 
nor separate from the common lot of man. He will 
walk as a man among men, a manly man in full 
possession of all his God-decreed powers; and, 
attended by “the vision splendid,” he will utter the 
messages of God to men, revealing to them that 
which they long to know. His singleness of purpose 
will give to his life order and harmony; and, by 
virtue of that order, he will procure time, in the 
midst of earnest work, for the quiet seasons when, 
alone or in company with his fellows, he may drink 
deep of the fountains of God. 


Afterword. 

We have been considering some of the tragedies 
of Quakerism. We are sorrowful, yet not as are 
those who have no hope. Quakerism has made 
mistakes, has failed sadly; but mistakes are a con- 
dition of progress. The failures of Quakerism, 
however, seem to be more sad, actually tragic, 
indeed, just because it claimed so much; just because 
the very core of its message ought to have preserved 
Quakerism has not 
comprehended its own message; it has denied itself. 
Hence the tragedy. 

But what. of hope is there? This: That the 
eternal processes of God are leading men upward 
and onward into the comprehension of things which 
aforetime were veiled to them; that George Fox, a 
forthteller of God’s message to man, spoke certain 
things that meet the conditions of our day; and that 
the Christ who spoke through Fox, and through 
many, many others, continues, and will continue, 
to speak to men as they are able to bear it, and as 
they are fitted and made ready to transmit the 
message. 

This of hope there is also: That as the spiritual 
powers of man develop, he may go ever forward in 
his knowledge of God, there being no limit to the 
possibilities of his attainment. Then, finally, shall 
come to pass that which was written by Jeremiah, 
the prophet, saying: “They shall all know me, from 
the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith 
the Lord.” 


Germantown, Pa. 


Correspondence. 


CoLorApo SPRINGS, COL. 


To tue Eprror oF THr AMERICAN FRIEND: 


For some time I have felt that I ought to write on the 
subject of “Consumption and Coming to Colorado.” Seeing 
my address in the papers, persons all over the country are 
writing about Colorado, its effects upon the health, especially 
asking, “Does it cure consumption?” 

I am not going to discuss Colorado as a health resort. 
Hundreds of people come here with consumption and get well. 
Hundreds of consumptives come here to die. 

I feel it is my duty to emphasize two things: First, don’t wait 
until you are ready to die, until your physician says there is 
no hope. If you have lung trouble and want to live, come to 
Colorado, but you cannot expect to come here on a stretcher, 
find health and employment at once. We have found employ- 
ment for quite a number, and usually can if one is able to 


work. But Colorado Friends are not able to run a “Free 
Sanitarium.” I wish we were. I have often wished we had 
a Friends Home here, where we could just say to all, “Come 
and we will take care of you.” But we are not able financially 
to do so. 

The second point is just as important. Don’t come here 
for three months to get better and expect to go back well. 

A young man from Indiana came here last year. He soon 
got better and was able to work. He found employment and 
gradually grew stronger. His folks thought if he could work 
here he could work in Indiana. He went home and soon 
lost all he had gained. The second trip to Colorado seldom 
helps anyone. 

These two things then let me say, if you ever expect to 
come, come in time, come at once. Second, come to stay, burn 
all bridges behind you. I don’t think it makes much difference 
where you go. Paonia is a beautiful place with a splendid 
Friends meeting and pleasant people. Boulder is a beautiful 
city of 10,000, different people altogether from Paonia—a good 
church and nice people. Denver is still different—the capital 
city—good growing church and a strong pastor. You will 
find pleasant associations. 

Colorado Springs, better known than all, perhaps, as a 
health resort, is in the same Colorado, the same mountains, 
no better than the rest. We have just finished a new Friends 
church building at Colorado Springs, and you will find a 
welcome. Our meeting lacks the backing of substantial 
“Quakers,” such as make up the other meetings, but we need 
you to help in just this thing. 

I do not urge any one to come West to get rich, either 
in mines or fruit ranches. There are plenty of Friends who 
want to sell out. But for healtu, if you are coming, let us 
help you to get among Friends. 

E. Howarp Brown, 


214 EF. Second Street, 
Colorado Springs. 


Chings of Interest Among Ouraelues. 


J. K. Jenkins’ family find Ohio climate rather severe after 
six years in sunny Oklahoma. 


~ 


_ Milton Kenworthy is now doing pastoral work in the meet- 
ing at Fowler Academy, Fowler, Kan. 


Susie E. Allen is doing good work as pastor of Ringwood 
Meeting, Okla., though ‘her health is not yet good. 


~ 
N. C. McLean is holding a series of meetings in Erie, Pa., 
which are proving quite an uplift, especially among the men 
of the community. 


Chas. Lescault has held four revival services in which many 
were saved and sanctified. Susie Fox Wilcox helped in the 
meeting at Cherokee. 


M. C. Reisinger and wife have been holding meetings one 
week at Alva, Okla., which resulted in the building up and 
sanctifying of believers and the reclaiming of some backsliders. 


The Penn Literary Round-Table, Haddonfield, N. J., met 
on Second-day evening, the 16th inst. In addition to the 
regular program, the Five Years Meeting, held in Richmond, 
Ind., was discussed. 


Fred. E, Smith, who is on his fourth year of pastoral work 
with Friends at Spiceland, Ind., has informed the Pastoral 
Committee that he does not see his way clear to serve them 
in that capacity another year. 


Dr. Henrietta M. Thomas, Baltimore, and Mary W. Stokes, 
Moorestown, N. J., expect to sail from Porto Rico the 18th 
inst. They have been working for some time at the medical 
dispensary and mission at Rio Grande. 


A series of meetings recently conducted at Rich Square 
Meeting, Dublin Quarterly Meeting, Ind., by Le Roy 
Clemens, Wilmington, Ohio, revived many and brought some 
to a new life. A Young People’s Christian Endeavor Society 
has been organized with 32 active members. 
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S. A. Jackson preaches at Freedom, Okla., the second First- 
day each month. A Friends meeting is desired by the people. 
L. W. and Jemima S. Henderson and family have moved from 
Richmond, Ind., to a ranch near Freedom and are expecting 
to organize a Friends Bible-school. 


The special meetings at Earlham College closed last week. 
The young men’s meetings were conducted first, wholly by 
home talent. In the young women’s meetings De Ella 
Leonard, Bloomingdale, helped at the close. About 31 stu- 
dents were brought to a definite and active Christian 
profession. 

Eli H. Parisho, Lawrence, Kan., was with Friends at 
Tonganoxie, Kan., for eight days, beginning the 27th ult. 
Part of the time inclement weather greatly hindered those 
living out of town from attending. Eli H. Parisho’s teaching 
was very practical and quite attractive to the young people, 
while all classes seemed to be interested. 


The “Quaker Octagon” at Oak Grove Seminary has finished 
its study for the winter, meetings having been held every two 
weeks. The interest continued excellent ‘throughout the 
entire study, increasing rather toward the end, extra meetings 


being held to consider more carefully Quaker doctrine and | 


practice, and to discuss present conditions. 


The Ministerial Association of Western Yearly Meeting met 
on the gd inst. at First Friends Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The day was a source of blessing to all present. ‘Two inter- 
esting papers were read; first, “The Christ of History, His 
Origin, Mission and Destiny,’ by David Hadley; second, 
“Phings That Mar a Pastor’s Life,” by Dr. Sylvester Newlin, 


J. C. Armstrong, the notice of whose death appears in this 
week’s issue, was a native of Ohio, and living at the time of 
the “Underground Railroad,” he took an active interest in 
the passengers of that mysterious road. Later he went to 
Iowa in its frontier days, and for a time engaged in teaching 
and surveying. He gave his vote, voice and purse for State 
prohibition. 

White River Monthly Meeting met at Winchester, Ind., on 
the 7th inst. with a very large attendance. Leonard Potter 
and Job Dennis were present and were favored with helpful 
messages. Rural Meeting sent in the names of four people 
who desired to unite with Friends. Winchester congregation 
sent in 14, including five with letters from other denominations, 
A revival spirit is prevalent in the entire monthly meeting, 


A. Edward Kelsey sailed last Seventh-day by the White 
Star line steamship, “Romanic.” He is on his way to Pales- 
tine to arrange for the new boys’ school at Ramallah. He is 
going via Constantinople in order to get under way an appli- 
cation for a building permit and attend to some other matters 
connected with the legal end of the mission work. He expects 
to return to the United States before the close of the year 
and finish the canvass for funds. 


It was the privilege of Oak Grove Seminary to have Evan- 
gelist Lawrence B. Greenwood, Boston, spend a week at the 
school recently. He came primarily to attend the mid-week 
and First-day meetings, but at the request of the students he 
addressed special meetings of the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., and 
the interest among the students increased to such an extent 
that meetings were held every evening through the week. 
These meetings were largely attended by the townspeople. 


The late monthly meeting at Plainfield, Ind., was marked 
by unity and a blessed sense of the Divine presence. Louis 
E. Stout was given a minute for evangelistic work in North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting. A meeting at Ashgrove school- 
house, which is under the care of a committee, recently en- 
joyed a series of revival meetings. Friends here are very 
active. For more than a year they have held two prayer- 
meetings each week, and had a full attendance even in harvest 
time. 

The newly-elected Corresponding Secretary of the A. F. B. 
F. M., Chas. E. Tebbetts, has greatly desired a conference 


of all ministers and mission workers of Indiana and Western 
Yearly Meetings. Such a conference was recently called, but 
had to be postponed on account of a death in the home of 
Chas. E. Tebbetts. The call is now renewed and the meet- 
ing will be held in the First Friends Meeting-house, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on Fourth month 8th. Much interest will be 
added to the meeting by the presence of Carolena Wood, 
James Carey, Jr., Francis Wright and others. 


The weather was fair and the program interesting for the 
40 West Side Chicago Christian Endeavorers at their recent 
social. The young people from the South Side were well 
represented, although conflicting engagements kept some away. 
The next social will occur the 29th, at which time it is hoped 
all the South Side young people can attend. The games, reci- 
tations, quartettes, duets and refreshments were much en- 
joyed. It seems an effort is being made to come in touch 
with stranger Friends sojourning in the city since a corres- 
dent writes: “We are glad to be ‘discovering’ Friends in all 
parts of Chicago all the time.” 


The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
meeting at Friendsville, Tenn., was celebrated on the 7th inst. 
Samuel L. Haworth appropriately opened the meeting and 
James F. Beale cited many incidents of the past century in 
which he had taken part. Others gave reminiscences and 
early impressions. On First-day the history of the meeting 
was given. Few, if any, meetings among Friends have so 
long survived when so isolated. ‘This has been attributed 
largely to Friendsville Academy, which is doing a good work. 
Its present endowment of $2,145 will be somewhat increased 
by the yearly meeting, but it is hoped those interested in the 
cause of education will remember the ever increasing needs 
of the people in this southland. 


Springdale Quarterly Meeting was held at Leavenworth, 
Kan., on the 6th and 7th inst., with a good attendance from 
all the monthly meetings. Several were in attendance from 
other denominations throughout the city. Guerny Dicks, 
pastor at Tonganoxie, spoke on Sixth-day at the select meet- 
ing, and the mission meeting, on Sixth-day night, was con- 
ducted by Netta Haworth, Superintendent of Home Missions. 
On Seventh-day morning, the meeting was in charge of 
Guerny Dicks, assisted by Etta Cady, pastor at Springdale, 
The meeting adjourned at noon for dinner, which was served 
in the meeting-house. Netta Haworth spoke on Seventh-day 
evening and at the morning and evening services on First-day. 
The meeting adjourned to meet at Stanwood, Kan., on the 
first Seventh-day in Sixth month. 


The members of Alva, Okla., Meeting are scattered in the 
outskirts of the city and have arranged to have cottage prayer- 
meetings each Fourth-day at 3 P. M. in the southern part, each 
fiith-day in the northwestern part, and each Sixth-day in the 
Eastern part of the city. The pastor and wife will attend ° 
when possible. 

The Sunbeam Band, under the care of Velma Veatch, a 
Normal student, is doing good work. When 3 P. M. First-day 
afternoon comes the church building is the sunny spot for 
many beside the Friends children. Bible truths, stories, songs, 
recitations, readings and memory lessons are given with 
earnestness by the little ones. The library books are taken 
home for their parents to read, and thus seed is being sown 
in many homes, silently, deeply and well. 


Westfield Quarterly Meeting, held the 20th ult., was favored 
with the ministry of Alfred T. Ware and Louis E. Stout. At 
the Quarterly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, Louis E.. 
Stout and the local pastor, Edgar L. Requa, spoke. On 
Seventh-day, Louis E. Stout spoke from the “Query of Christ 
to Peter.” The pastor followed and exhorted the people to 
look to Jesus. A lively testimony meeting followed. A col- 
lection was taken in the quarterly meeting to aid the students 
in Earlham College do mission work. Alfred T. Ware 
preached First-day morning and evening on “God’s Purpose” 
and “Paul’s Conversion.” His sermons were Scriptural, log- 
ical, plain and very tender and persuasive. Alfred T. Ware 
remained to conduct a series of meetings at Westfield, and 
on Second-day gave an address on the Holy Spirit. Many 
were helped and inspired to larger service. 
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The following is clipped from the Daily Kennebec Journal: 
“The many friends of Mead A. Kelsey at Winthrop Center 
desire to express their feeling of great loss at the prospect of 
his leaving the place. Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey came to Winthrop 
Center three years ago, we believe by Divine appointment. 
Their unselfish devotion to the work and their faithful, untir- 
ing labor will not be unrewarded. The ministry has at all 
times been practical and helpful. Every department of church 
work has received their sympathy and co-operation. ‘The indi- 
vidual needs of the various classes in the community have been 
prayerfully considered and through their helpful ministrations 
souls have been brought to Christ and many have become 
more fully established in the truth. The church at Berkeley, 
Cal., is to be congratulated. Our best wishes and our prayers 
will go with them to their new field of labor.” 


At a-recent morning collection, President Sharpless, of 
Haverford College, gave a brief address on “College Loyalty.” 
In speaking of the aid which alumni and undergraduates 
could render to their college, he said “One way is to develop 
the kind of character which the institution stands for. That 
is a distinct benefit to the institution. Apart from what a 
man may get out of it himself, there is nothing which would 
do so much good as to have alumni who carry out the ideals 
of the college.” 

From the Alumni Department of The Haverfordian we 
take the following notes: 


David Bispham, 776, gave a song recital in Roberts Hall 
on Second month roth, which was thoroughly enjoyed by all who 
attended it. It was given for the benefit of the Preston end 
of the College Y. M. C. A. work. 

Dr. L. Lyndon Hobbs, ’76, president of Guilford College, 
North Carolina, was present at the Alumni banquet, where he 
spoke on “Haverford, a Teacher of Teachers.” 

R. C. McCrea, ’97, has been lately appointed to a new chair 

-in Columbia University. The professorship is that of “Hu- 
manity,’ a branch of Sociology, which Dr. McCrea has been 
instrumental in bringing to the front. ‘The chair has been 
endowed with $150,000. That a graduate of only ten years’ 
standing should become the recipient of a position so prom- 
inent in our country’s educational work should be a, matter 
of greatest pride to all Haverfordians. 


A supplement to The Friend (London) of the 28th ult. 
“announces a “Yearly Meeting Hand-Book,”’ which gives some 
idea of the preparations being made for the coming yearly 
meeting at Birmingham in Fifth month. It reads, in part: 


“Friends in Birmingham are preparing a special illustrated 
‘Yearly Meeting Hand-Book,’ a copy of which they will be 
glad to send to any Friend proposing to attend yearly 
meeting. 

“Tt will consist of about 120 pages and will contain detailed 
arrangements for yearly meeting, including plans of premises 
and three maps, list of meeting-houses, adult schools, etc.; 
official program of yearly meeting; program of meetings, etc., 
on Sunday, Fifth month 24th, and list of cafés and restaurants. 

“Friends have contributed special papers on the following 
subjects: Early Friends in Warwickshire; Local History of 
the Society During the Past Fifty Years; The Christian So- 
ciety; First-Day Schools, Men’s, Women’s and Children’s; 
Woodbrooke, Kingsmead and West Hill; Social Work in 
Birmingham; Birmingham, History and Government. 

“The Yearly Meeting Sunday Arrangements Committee are 
arranging settlements during the week-end, which includes 
Yearly Meeting Sunday, Fifth month 24th, in districts within 
easy distance of Birmingham. In some cases districts will be 
visited where there are no Friends resident. The assistance 
of younger Friends is very earnestly requested in that service.” 


Stella Friends Quarterly Meeting was held at Liberty, Okla., 
the 8th and oth inst. C. L. Hinshaw, Yearly Meeting Super- 
intendent of Evangelistic Work, preached, encouraging the 
workers in loyalty and aggressive work. 

Over $200 were subscribed to erect a church building near 
Kingman, Okla., where Friends have settled and have a 
meeting, also a Bible-school, of which Charles Bowles is 
superintendent. Asenath Griffith an aged minister, attends 
these meetings when able. Her influence for good is felt in 
many ways. She is wont to distribute tracts and other liter- 
ature to friends and neighbors. 

Over $600 were raised for the Stella Purity Farm and $25 
to purchase a cow. Chas. E. Mitchell, the superintendent of 


the farm, is much encouraged. His department in Stella 
Academy, that of Domestic Science and Manual Training, is 
growing and adding to the value of the institution. Stanley 
Coppock, the principal, and his assistants are doing good 
work. 


The report of the committee having charge of the German- 
town Friends Free’ Library is an interesting comment on the 
present use of books. It reads, in part, as follows: 

The number of books circulated and the number of visits 
paid to the library during the past year continue very high 
in comparison to a series of years preceding. ‘The number of 
visits this year has been 24,604; the number of new applicants, 
454—men 190, women 264; the number of books circulated, 
15,896; the number of books in library, 24,086; the number 
of books added during the year was 731. The circulation was 
purchased, 135 were gifts, 93 were Government. Reports, 30 
were bound periodicals. The number of books worn out and 
lost during the year was 31. The circulation was distributed 
as follows: Biography, 2,186; Science, 2,042; Travels, 1,849; 
History, 1,615; Juveniles, 3,795; Literature, 1,882; Religion, 
1,501; Sociology, 646; Education, 380. 

These figures, compared to the previous year, indicate a 
slight falling off in the use of the more popular classes of 
books, and an increase in the use of those less frequently con- 
sulted, e. g., rlistory, Religion, Education, etc. This fact sug- 
gests more reading in the substantial and serious subjects of 
our collection, and seems in line with the increase of “study 
work” referred to in previous years. 

We would invite the attention of all our members, in this 
connection, to the influence of such books on the formation of 
character. Not only in biography, but in history, science and 
literature good books are so many avenues by which the mind 
makes progress in that knowledge which makes a man or 
woman serviceable to the world in the best sense. Our read- 
ing also shapes our conversation, and how much more inter- 
esting, not to say instructive, would the conversation of the 
present day be if it were informed and illuminated by a help- 
ful and varied course of reading. 

The adult school, or class for men, has continued to meet 
in the Library on First-day afternoons, except during the 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth months. The attendance has aver- 
aged about twenty-four, and includes some regular and a 
larger number of occasional attenders, representing various 
occupations and religious affiliations. The plan of the meet- 
ings is much the same as last year, including the study of 
some Bible topic, introduced by one of the class, and then con- 
sidered by the whole class in informal conference. Fre- 
quently a speaker from outside the class is found to give a 
brief address, and some of these have added much to the 
profit of the hour. The sustained interest of those who 
attend encourages the hope that these meetings are doing 

ood. 
e The expenses of the Library have been $3,800.48, the re- 
ceipts $5,548.80, leaving a balance of $1,658.32. 

“Mary B. Hacker Fund for the Diffusion of the Gospel”— 
receipts $563.62, payments $241.91, balance $321.71. 


BORN. 


WoopMAN.—To Chas. M. and Caroline R. Woodman, a son 
Dudley Joseph Woodman, Third month 6, 1908. 


DIED. 


Corr.—At Berkeley, Cal., Second month 18, 1908, Lawrence 
S. Cole, son of Elmer and Jessie Cole, aged six years. The 
deceased was a grandson of Addison W. and Rebecca Naylor, 
founders and liberal supporters of Berkeley Meeting. 


Armstronc.—At his home, Marshalltown, Towa, Second 
month 27, 1908, J. C. Armstrong, in his eighty-fourth year. 


Howrti.—At Port William, Ohio, Second month 17, 1908, 
Sallie, wife of John K. Howell, aged sixty-eight years. The 
deceased was a member of Dover Monthly Meeting and lived 
a consistent Christian life. 


Wuerter—At Columbus, Kan., First month 19, 1908, Elma 
C., daughter of Jesse and Abigail Coltrane and wife of Willis 
H. Wheeler, aged nearly sixty years. She was a lover of the 
principles and doctrines of Friends, and often testified to the 
goodness of God. 
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Che International Desson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII. THIRD MONTH 29, 1908. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
PROVERBS 23: 29-35. 
GOLDEN THxtT.—At last it biteth like a 
Serpent, and stingeth like an adder. Pro- 


2 


verbs 23: 82. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEBK. 


Second-day. Temperance lesson. Prov. 
23 : 29:85. 
AE ialeaiee God’s judgment. Isa. 5: 


. . 
Fourth-day. Anger of the Lord. Isa. 5: 
18-25 


Fifth-day. The worker. Proy. 20: 1-11, 
ieee > ad Sudden destruction. Nah. 1: 


1-10. 
Seventh-day. Desolation. Isa. 24: 1-12. 
Matt. 24: 42-51. 


First-day. His portion. 


The book of Proverbs belongs to the 
class of Wisdom Literature. Another 
example in the Old Testament is Ec- 
clesiastes, and in the Apocrypha, Ec- 
clesiasticus and Wisdom. The word 
“wisdom” was used in a technical sense 
and “was applied to the faculty of acute 
observation, shrewdness in discovery or 
device, cleverness of invention.” 

Though the book is popularly ascribed 
to Solomon, even the most cursory ex- 
amination shows that this is a claim 


APPENDICITIS. 
GRAPE-NUTS AS A RECONSTRUCTING FOOD. 


The number of cases of appendicitis 
which get well by proper feeding and 
nursing is not less remarkable than 
the number of cases which were form- 
erly operated on only to find that the 
operation was unnecessary. 

While looking for the cause of this 
disease, it is well to remember that ex- 
cessive starch fermentation may be con- 
sidered a frequent cause, and that sug- 
gests more care in the use of starchy 
foods. 

Grape-Nuts can be retained on the 
most sensitive stomach and is extremely 
nourishing—just the ideal food for ap- 
pendicitis cases. 

“Last spring I was taken ill with ap- 
pendicitis,” writes an Indiana man. 
“The doctor told me not to be alarmed, 
for he would do the best he could to 
save me from the operating table. 

“He advised me to eat nothing for 
two weeks, during which time I became 
so weak I could hardly move. ‘The 
trouble began to leave me and I began 
to eat fruits and milk, but I did not re- 
gain the strength I had before I was 
sick, 

“A friend of mine recommended 
Grape-Nuts. I tried it and it worked 
wonders with me. I soon began to gain 
in strength, and in a month was as 
strong as ever. 

“T don’t think I ever used a food that 
did me so much good. I now weigh. 160 
pounds, as against 130 before I was 
sick, all due to Grape-Nuts and regu- 
lar exercise. 

“My muscles are like iron and I can 
do the hardest work. Being employed 
in a printing office, I have to think a 
lot, and my mind is clear, thanks to 
Grape-Nuts.”  “There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 


{ not 


which is not made by itself. Compare 
chap. 24: 23-34; 30; 31: 1-9. It is very 
evident that the book must have been 
collected gradually, and how much can 
be ascribed to Solomon is not ascertain- 
able. It would seem that the most an- 
cient portions are those beginning with 
chapter 10. If read carefully, it will be 
seen that verse I of chapter I is not 
necessarily a title, but may be part of an 
introduction which extends to verse 6, 
inclusive. 

Whatever may be said of the teaching 
of the book in its often rather mechan- 
ical and worldwise conception of life, it 
contains passages of great beauty, and 
even spirituality. It reiterates that the 
fear of the Lord is the foundation of 
true wisdom, and it inculcates maxims 
and teachings of great value to modern 
men and women. It appeals on the 
whole “not to revelation, but to experi- 
ence, and it meets the average man and 
woman upon their ordinary level.” “It 
commends itself to the universal moral 
instincts of mankind.” It is especially 
directed to the young—“‘lo give pru- 
dence to the simple, to the young man 
knowledge and discretion” (Prov. 1:4). 
The lesson is from that portion of the 
book described as being “the words of 
the wise” (22:17; 24:22). The lesson 
should be read in the Revised, or Am- 
erican Revised, Version, as they are 
clearer than the Authorized Version. 
The whole selection is a graphic piece of 
dramatic writing, and if read somewhat 
in the fashion of dialogue will carry the 
lesson still deeper. 

29. This verse is a series of parallel- 
isms, all in the form of questions, 
“Woe” of all kinds. “Contentions.” 
Quarrels, “Babblings.” Better, as in R. 
V., “Complaining.” 

30. The brief but comprehensive 
answer of “the Wise Men,” or “Wis- 
dom.” “They that tarry long.” There is 
a tendency to spend a long time over 
drinking. “To seek out mixed wine.” 
Wine not simply mixed with other kinds 
of wine, but probably mixed with drugs 
or spices, or both, and more intoxicating, 
or having greater effect upon the par- 
taker. 

31. The wine of Palestine was gen- 
erally red in color, or red wines 
were more highly esteemed. “When it 
sparkleth in the cup, when it goeth down 
smoothly.” Amer. R. v. The original 


is somewhat obscure, though the gen-. 


eral meaning is clear. It is the attrac- 
tiveness of the wine that is dilated upon. 

32. The truth of this verse has been 
demonstrated thousands of times, and 
yet men will go on preparing them- 
selves for just such results. 

33-35. Description of a man in de- 
lirium tremens, or under the influence of 
drink. The translation of the Amer. 
R. V. is to be preferred. “Thine eyes 
shall behold strange things.” The whole 
passage is painfully truthful. “The in- 
security of the habit is incredible. It 
leads to the destruction of every faculty 
which God has mercifully given us to 
protect us from danger and guide us 
through life. The ready perception of 
things is marred, the quick rallying of 
the attention is delayed, the exercise of 
the understanding is prevented, the will 
is paralyzed, the conscience dies.” It is 
not possible to speak too strongly of the 
risk any one incurs who trifles with this 
terrible temptation. An unexpected, if 
unwilling, witness comes from 


Confidence 


when eating, that your food is of 
highest wholesomeness—that it has 
nothing in it that can injure or 
distress you— makes the repast 
doubly comfortable and satisfactory. 

his supreme confidence you 
have when the food is raised with 


ROWAR 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pare 


The only baking powder made 
with Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


There can be no comforting confi- 
dence when eating alum baking pow- 
der food. Chemists say that more or 
less of the alum powder in unchanged 


alum or alum salts remains in the food. 


France. In a late number of Le Petit 
Journal, the newspaper having the larg- 
est circulation in Paris, the following 
extracts appeared as part of an editorial: 
“The officers of the French army have 
arranged a course of lectures to in- 
struct the troops in the fatal conse- 
quences of drink. There is not a man 
on earth who drinks hard who may not, 
at any moment, be seized by the epileptic 
fury known as delirium tremens, and he 
may be thankful if he comes out of 
that fury without committing murder. 
Of all countries, France ought to be 
first able to give her opinion of alcohol- 
ism, because her increase in crime is 
directly due to it; and, confining our- 
selves to military facts, we are forced 
to declare that the majority of soldiers 
sent to Africa to atone for their crimes 
in the disciplinary corps, committed 
their crimes when drunk or because 
drink had degraded them to a point 
where crime was possible.” Such is the 
unbiased testimony of a popular news- 
paper in a country often spoken as a 
country where liquor is used “in a tem- 
perate manner.” 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Total abstinence is the only safe 
position. 

2. In the wave of temperance feeling 
now going over our country, every one 
should use his influence to promote its 
further spread. 

3. Support all legitimate measures to 
lessen the sale and use of intoxicants. 

4. If not for your own sake, for the 
sake of others abstain. 


The Assyrian was scratching some 
hieroglyphics on a brick. “What you 
writing?” asked his chum. “Hanged if 
I know,” responded the engraver, “but 
I guess some of those Assyriologists of 
the twentieth century can translate it 
all right.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Ruth,” said the mother of a little 
miss who was entertaining a couple of 
small playmates, “why don’t you play 
something instead of sitting still and 
looking miserable?” Ruth: “We're 
playing we are grown-up women mak- 
ing a call.”"—Chicago Daily News. 
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[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 29, 1908. 


HOME MISSIONS: PROGRESS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 
MatTr. 13: 31-33. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. An island mission. Acts 
18: 4-12. 
Third-day. A cheering ‘promise. Zeph. 
3: 17-20. 
Fourth-day. A deliverer at hand. Ps. 
72: 10-12. 
: Fifth-day. The isles shall listen. Isa. 
49: 1-10. 
Sixth-day. The isles glad. Ps. 97: 1-6. 
Seventh-day. An island exile. Rey. 1: 


Almost ten years have passed since 
the treaty of December 10, 1898, by 
which this country took over from Spain 
the control of nearly 2,000 islands lying 
to the southeast of Asia, embracing an 
area of about 122,000 square miles and 
an estimated population of 8,000,000 
souls. A moist, tropical climate makes 
an abundant vegetation and an easy sup- 
port for the people, but is trying to the 
health of the Americans who go to so- 
journ on the islands, so that regular 
change of air in the mountains is prac- 
tically necessary. 

Spanish was, of course, the language 
of the official and educated classes dur- 
ing the three and a half centuries of 
control by Spain, but this is being 
quickly supplanted by the English lan- 
guage. Some 40 or 50 native languages 
and dialects are spoken, and there are 
all degrees of ignorance and barbarism 
to be met. Mohammedanism has a hold 
on a considerable number of the inhab- 
itants, but Roman Catholicism is pro- 
fessed by the major part of the popula- 
tion. In the mountains and remote re- 
gions, ancestor worship and spirit wor- 
ship exist. : 

Whatever men may think as to war or 
the world-policy of our Government, it 
can not be denied that there is a Phil- 
ippine opportunity before the church of 
America, such as never would have been 
if the islands had remained under 
Spain’s power, -and, with the Christian, 
opportunity spells duty. Catholicism has 
not endeared itself to the natives. “Our 
people have had three hundred years of 
the friars’ religion,” they say, “and now 
we want a better one.” Friends have 
undertaken no work on the islands so 
far, the Presbyterian Church having 
been the first to enter, being followed 
shortly by the Methodists and Baptists. 
Other denominations are also at work, 
and arrangements have been made to 
avoid territorial and other conflicts and 
to provide for a more effective and 
rapid dissemination of the Gospel 
throughout the large and needy field. 

Among the most hopeful indications 
are the results of the few years of evan- 
gelization shown by the development of 
a number of native preachers who have 
shown their faith by their works and 
who, in self-sacrifice and humility, are 
seeking to reach a people who seem es- 
sentially idle, deceitful and vacillating. 
But because God’s hand is not short- 
ened, even these may and must be gained 
for His kingdom. 


FINANCIAL 


Friends and others desiring First-Cless Real 
Estate lavestments in the West, address 


H. B, PRATHER H.C, FELLOW 


-Prather-Fellow Realty Co. 


Protection, Kansas Alva, Oklahoma 


Ranches, Wheat, Corn, Alfalfa 
and Fruit Lands in the Famous 
Kiowa and Bluff Creek Valley, 
Comanche County. . Alfalfa 
Lands a Specialty. 
The Greatest Body of Sub-irrigated 
Alfalfa Lands in Southern Kansas. 


Refer to Ady. in THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


Farm MORTGAGES] 


y 
tomers for S(yyears. We.coliect and. remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


TH AND JONES,| 
Be 


LS, IOWA. 


6% ee et Carefully ney First Mortgage 
Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


ix YOU have in mind the making of a 
piece of printed matter, whether it 
be a BOOK, CALENDAR, BOOK- 

LET, CATALOGUE, PROSPECTUS, 
FOLDER, MAIL CARD or anything 
else, write us, or call on us and give us 
an opportunity to aid youin getting just 
the right thing. You will find our prices 
satisfactory. Our workmanship we will 
demonstrate by samples of what we have 
done for others. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers 0% 
‘The American end” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. _The cost isSe. perlineaach insertion. No adver: 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order 


WANTED~— A middle aged woman as Mothers’ 
Helper in a Friend’s family of three adults. 
Reference if required. Address, A. OLARKE, 
Croton Lake, New York. 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. Excellent re- 
sults are sure to follow. Address 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


buying roses 


under our guarantee- 
to-bloom-plan. Mone 
back for those that fail. 
Your simple word is all 
the proof we require. 
How can we give such an extraordinary 
iron-clad guarantee? It’s all explained 
in our 136-page color plate ‘‘ Floral 
Guide.’’ Write for it to-day—free. 


5 Quick Blooming Roses, 50c 


All guaranteed to bloom this year—or 


your money back. All thrifty growers 
and profuse bloomers. 

Champion of the World (rosy pink); 

Clotilde Soupert (creamy white with rosecentre); 

Alliance (bright golden yellow; shell pink centre); 

Cornelia Cook (white tinged with rose) ; 

Princess Hohenzollern (deep satiny red). 

Every rose labelled and every rose guar- 
anteed to bloom this season. Ordernowand 
wewillship prepaid at proper planting time, 
Thisadvertisement will notappearagain, 

Don’t forget to write for ‘‘Floral Guide.’’ Con- 
tains descriptions and helpful cultural directions not 
only of roses, but hundreds of other choice flowers 
and plants. Itis free. 


of J, 


7O™ ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


BOOKA 


is invaluable to every amateur and 
professional grower of vegetables or 
flowers. Conceded to be the most 
complete, helpful and _ instructive 
catalogue issued. 243 pages, 4 
color plates, 4 duotone plates and hundreds 
of photographic illustrations. When you are 


in the city call for a copy—or write--we will 
mail it free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


GREGORYS 


haveearneda world-widereputation. Thon- 


sands of farmers and gardeners rely upon 
them absolutely because they are sure grow- 


ers. If you have never planted them, just 
try them this year. Our new catalogue helps 
solve all the problems of planting—will be 
likely to set you right when in doubt. 
Za IT’S FREE. Write fora copy. 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON : 
MarRBLEWEAD, Mass. 


Prof. Brander Matthews tells of an 
undergraduate student of science who 
was asked, “What would happen if an 
irresistable force met an immovable 
body ?” 

The youth hesitated a moment, and 
then responded, “The result would be 
some very interesting by-products.”— 
Argonaut. 
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Leaving the Mistakes 

Some printing you get, and-it makes you 
use unseemly language because the printer for- 
got the mistakes. 

We're never in so much of a hurry that we 
forget to read proof carefully. 

Chalk that up as one point to our credit. 

And by the way, if we’re careful about one 
little thing, doesn’t it argue that we’re just as 


careful about the rest of the job, the little things 
that count for good work? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Prest. L, P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y. 
These trade-mark cri pies on every package 


Perfect Breakfas' 


Health Cereals. 
PANSY FLOUR# 


ake and Biscuit. 


rRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
) Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We Ship on Approval without acent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

and prepay freight on every bicycle. 

UY, iP "fa Sa FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
~ and sundries. )o mot A7y until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our w2hcardof prices and marvelous Specialoffer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-267, Chicago, Ill. 


Cotton Dress Fabrics, [5 


Hundreds and hundreds at 15¢ a yard. 
These are just a few. And the variety is 
correspondingly great all along the line of 
prices : 


Printed Batistes, 15c—White grounds with 
black stripes, plaids, dots, Tings and floral 
effects—two hundred styles. 


Flowered Organdies at 15c— White, strewn 
with flowers in summery pinks, blues and 
heliotropes. 


Arnold Scotch Cloth at 15c—Something 
new. A printed fabric, both sides alike. 
Stripes and plaids in a variety of colorings. 


Percales, 15c—Many styles. For every 
purpose for which you use Percale—men’s 
shirts, children’s dresses and women’s wear. 


Ginghams and Seersuckers at 15c—In plain 
colors, shepherd’s checks, broken checks and 
Scotch plaids. A great array of these ever- 
wanted fabrics. 


Linon d’Inde, 15c—And 40 inches wide ! 
White grounds and black stripes, dots and 
neat figures ; white grounds with floral 


effects. 


Aisle 6, Filbert Street, 
Aisle 5, Market Street and Centre 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders : - 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock . 5 3 3 : 5 . ‘ 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


3,831,063.94 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
turnable on demand, for which interest GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
is allowed. RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 
ASA S. WING, President DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
T. WISTAR BROWN WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 
RICHARD WOOD ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

ASA S. WING FRANK H. TAYLOR JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


o= 4 7 @ sf : 
UREBUTS STORY °c BIBLE 
-_ FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 
RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
LL 


BY A rei a at saeaee teat 
or its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 

DENOMINATIONS 4s the Best Work on the Subject 
Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Yincent—An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. WenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
p: —tThe absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr, Marios, 
C4 Lawrence, Gen. Secy, International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 
The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story In a simplified narrative 


Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., » Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES, 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER | 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
| W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 
Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotnH Te_erPHones 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN Day on NIGHT PHILADELPHIA 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott aang ast Filbert Sts. Relieve fn flammation ° f the 
Bell, Walnut 52-10 _ throat. caused by cold or 
Heyetony Racer catarrh. Contain no opiates. 
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Events and Conuents. 


By a vote of 255 to 5, the House of 
Representatives decided to restore the 
motto, “In God We Trust,” to the coins, 
from which it had been expunged by 
executive order. 


The diamond trust of the world is 
about to be broken, and the price of 
diamonds may shrink more than 50 per 
cent. The great mass of our people 
might pass an item like this unheeded 
if it were not for the fact that it seri- 


GROWING STRONGER, 
APPARENTY, WITH ADVANCING AGE. 


“In 1896, at the age of fifty years, I 
collapsed from excessive coffee drink- 
ing,” writes a man in Missouri. “For 
four years I shambled about with the 
aid of crutches or cane, most of the time 
unable to dress myself without help. 
“My feet were greatly swollen, my 
right arm was shrunken and twisted 
inward, the fingers of my right hand 
were clenched and could not be ex- 
tended, except with great effort and 
pain. Nothing seemed to give me more 
than temporary relief. 

“Now, during all this time, and for 
about thirty years previously, I drank 
daily an average of six cups of strong 
coffee, rarely missing a meal. 

“My wife at last took my case into her 
own hands and bought some Postum. 
She made it according to directions, and 
I liked it fully as well as the best high- 
grade coffee. 

“Improvement set jin at once. In 
about six months time I began to work 
a little, and in less than a year I was 
very much better, improving rapidly 
from day to day. I am now in far better 


health than most men of my age and | 


apparently growing stronger with ad- 
vancing age. 

“T am busy every day at some kind 
of work and am able to keep up with 
the procession without a cane. The 
arm and hand that were once almost 
useless now keep far ahead in rapidity of 
movement and beauty of penmanship.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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ously disturbs the credit of several large 
banking institutions. 


Sometime ago newspapers were pub- 
lishing reports to the effect that Cardinal 
Gibbons—probably the most influential 
man in the Catholic Church in America 
—was opposed to prohibition, favoring 
instead, high license. It seems now that 


| the words of the Cardinal were misin- 


terpreted, and that he is in favor of local 
option, although not enthusiastic as to 
its ultimate success. 


Three years ago Secretary Hay con- 
cluded separate arbitration treaties 
between the United States Government 
and the governments of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, 
Sweden-Norway and Mexico. These 
treaties were of such a nature that they 
pledged the countries making them to 
submit certain questions to a permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at The 
Hague. When these treaties were sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification, 
they were rejected as unconstitutional, 
since the Constitution specifically directs 
that all treaties shall be made by the 
President of the United States, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Secretary Hay and many able jurists, 
however, contended that the Senate had 
power to make a general arbitration 
treaty, and that the details of adjust- 
ment could be left to the President and 
his advisers without reference to the 
Senate. The Senators, however, were 
jealous of their power and refused to 
ratify the treaties. 

On the roth ult. the Senate yielded 
their former contention, and ratified a 
new arbitration treaty with France. 
The following article contains the gist 
of the treaty: 

“Differences which may arise of a 
legal nature or relating to the interpre- 
tation of treaties existing between the 
two contracting parties and which it 
may not have been possible to settle by 
diplomacy shall be referred to a perma- 
nent court of arbitration established at 
The Hague by the convention of Seventh 
month 29, 1899, provided, nevertheless, 
that they do not affect the vital interest, 
the independence or the honor of the 
two contracting States and do not con- 
cern the interest of third parties. 

“In each individual case, the high 
contracting parties, before appealing to 
the permanent court of arbitration, shall 
conclude a special agreement defining 
clearly the matter in dispute, the scope 
of the powers of the arbitrators and 
the periods to be fixed for the forma- 
tion of the arbitral tribunal and the 
several stages of the procedure. It is 
understood that on the part of the 
United States, such special agreements 
will be made by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and on the 
part of France they will be subject to 
the procedure required by the Constitu- 
tional laws of France.” 

Similar treaties are being negotiated 
with Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and Switzerland. They 
ought to be promptly ratified, since 
every international pledge of this kind 
is a step toward the use of arbitration 
as a substitute for war. 
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PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS. 


GET RID OF ALL YOUR FACE TROUBLES IN A 
FEW DAYS’ TIME WITH THE WONDER- 
FUL STUART CALCIUM WAFERS. 
TRIAL PACKAGE SENT FREE. 


You cannot have an attractive face 


or a beautiful complexion when your 


blood is in bad order and full of 
impurities. Impure blood means an 
impure face, always. 

The most wonderful, as well as the 
most rapid, blood cleanser is Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. You use them for a 
few days, and the difference tells in 
your face right away. 

Most blood purifiers and skin treat- 
ments are full of poison. Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are guaranteed free 
from any poison, mercury, drug, or 
opiate. They are as harmless as water, 
but the results are astonishing. , 

The worst cases of skin diseases have 
been cured in a week by this quick- 
acting remedy. It contains the most 
effective working power of any purifier 
ever discovered—calcium sulphide. 
Most blood and skin treatments are 
terribly slow. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
have cured boils in three days. Every 
particle of impurity is driven out of 
your system completely, never to return, 
and it is done without deranging your 
system in the slightest. 

No matter what your trouble is, 
whether pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
rash, tetter, eczema, or scabby crusts, 
you can solemnly depend upon Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers as never-failing. 

Don’t be any longer humiliated by 
having a splotchy face. Don’t have 
Strangers stare at you, or allow your 
friends to be ashamed of you, because 
of your face. 

Your blood makes you what you are. 
The men and women who forge ahead 
are those with pure blood and pure 


faces. Did you ever stop to think of 
that? : % 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are abso- 


lutely harmless, but the results—mighty 
satisfying to you, even at the end of 
a week. They will make you happy, 
because your face will be a welcome 
sight not only to yourself when you 
look in a glass, but to everybody else 
who knows you and talks with you. 
We want to prove to you that Stuart’s 


‘Calcium Wafers are, beyond doubt, the 


best and quickest blood and skin puri- 
fier in the world, so we will send you a 
free sample as soon as we get your name 
and address. Send for it to-day, and 
then, when you have tried the sample, 
you will not rest contented until you 
have bought a 50-cent box at your 
druggist’s. 

Send us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package, free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co. 175 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 


I need not leave the jostling world, 
Nor wait ’till daily tasks are o’er, 
To fold my hands in secret prayer 
Within the close shut closet door; 
There is a viewless cloistered room 
As high as Heaven, as fair as day, 
Where—tho’ my feet may join the 
throng 
My soul can enter in and pray. 
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TWO TYPES OF RELIGION. 


Those who study history and strive to grasp the 
deeper meanings of the various forms of religion in 
the different epochs of the world find two well- 
marked types of religious attitude and religious 
aspiration. One type of religion aims primarily to 
change the nature of God. Those who have this type 
of religion think of God as a colossal man. He is 
changeable, fickle, capricious like us. He has times 
of anger when He is very dangerous and plans the 
destruction of His grasshopper-creatures. It is the 
business or the function of religion to appease Him 
and make Him kind and gentle again. There are 
various ways of appeasing. Sometimes it is the smell 
of burning incense that pleases Him. Sometimes it 
is the blood of animals that changes His attitude and 
makes Him forgiving. Sometimes it is ascetic 
He is ready to 
remit His wrath if He sees a person adopting a 
course of self-inflicted suffering. He is touched by 
the sight of a poor human body bleeding and quiv- 
ering from the scourge or the sharp-pointed crucifix. 
If one hopes for a crown, he must take the cross. 

This religion, with its aim to appease or. change 
God, has taken a thousand forms and has played a 
tremendous role in human history. It is the very 
basis on which the priest operates. He is a favored 
individual and can influence God more powerfully 
than an ordinary person can. Thus he swings the 
incense-censer, he performs the sacrifice, he conse- 
crates the mass. 

This whole idea is, from top to bottom, pagan. 
Christ -has introduced another type of religion, 
wholly different, although this pagan conception has 
crept in, has leaked in, has been smuggled in to 
many forms of histori¢ Christianity. God, as Christ 
reveals Him, needs no appeasing, no changing. He 
is always loving, always kind, always a Father. 
Men are never grasshopper-creatures—they are 
intended to be God’s sons, and He is using all the 
means of love, of redemption, of Divine discipline to 
make them sons. He is not angry when they sin. 
He is grieved, He suffers. The whole aim of religion 
with Christ is changing man: “I am come that men 
might have life;” ‘““My mission is to draw all men 


unto Me.” “I sanctify Myself that men may be 
sanctified.” The moving purpose everywhere in His 
teaching and in His doing is to make men realize 
how precious they are to God, how wonderful is His 
patient search after them, how unweariedly He 
travails and endures to bring them home. Every 
step in His revelation, His Gospel, bears directly on 
the formation of a new man, a new creation, a 
changed person. It is His glowing passion to set 
men to living with a new vision of God and with an 
abhorrence of sin. The appeal always is to “enter 
into life,” ‘‘seek eternal life,” ‘find in Me the way, 
the truth and the life.” Christ’s religion is a method 
of finding life, a way of living. There is no place 
in it for asceticism. God has no pleasure in blood 
and pain and self-inflicted torture. He simply 
requires that those things be lopped off which are 
actual hindrances to the spiritual life. If the right 
hand or the right eye interfere with one’s consecra- 
tion to the kingdom and devotion to life, then let 
hand and eye go, but it is better to spiritualize both 
hands and both eyes and be a whole man entirely 
devoted to the life of the kingdom. R. M. J. 


“T HAVE KEPT THE FAITH.” 

The words are oft repeated, but what do they 
mean? What is this precious treasure so dear to the 
veteran apostle as he looks back over a life of storm 
and change? He is writing to his young friend, 
Timothy. It is his parting message. There is no 
time for useless words. With one master stroke he 
packs into a single passage the most precious gems of 
his experience. “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith.” 

The words are familiar to Romanist and Protest- 
ant alike, but what is their import, what should they 
mean? Is it loyalty to an ecclesiastical order, belief 
in a body of tradition, or assent to a creed? Ask 
Luther. He kept the faith, and in its keeping broke 
with Rome. Ask Fox, who failed to find a satisfying 
portion in preacher or prayer-book. Ask any hero of 
faith who has had “a: heavenly vision” and remained 
true to its call. Ask the men who have struggled to 
make the Church spiritual in all ages; ask Paul 
himself. 
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Was he boasting of his loyalty to the faith of his 
mother? Not exactly. Was it an echo of the zeal 
of Gamaliel? That is not an adequate explanation. 
Did he glory in the half-Jewish, half-Christian 
creed of his fellow-countrymen, pillars in the Jeru- 
salem Church? No, he spent too many years com- 
bating the spirit of compromise for that. He was 
not even thinking of his own ideas about the king- 
dom which grew and became more spiritual as the 
years passed. None of these—for in them he seemed 
a bundle of inconsistencies. It was something deeper, 
something more abiding, which warmed his old heart 
as he stood on the threshold of this world and the 
next. It was a living present possession. He does 
not condemn the training of his boyhood home; that 
sheathed and nurtured the faith-germ as the bud-cap 
does the tender sprout in spring. He is not disloyal 
to the old law of his race; that was his school- 
master. But the time came, so he tells us, when it 
pleased God “to reveal His Son in me,” “the power 
of God unto salvation.” Like a new-born child, he 
burst the confines of former darkness and breathed 
the fresh air of open day. It was power, light, life 
revealed, discovered—Fuith. 

But a new struggle began, as it always does begin 
in this world, when men are true to “the heavenly 
vision.” There is too much inertia and dogmatism in 
the Church, too much selfishness and sin in the 
world for Truth to prevail without an effort. Paul 
was determined, his heart was fixed, he would fight 
“the good fight,” and follow the “course” to the 
finish. Leaving old things behind, he pressed for- 
ward toward the mark of the high calling in .Christ 
Jesus. Cost him what it would, he kept the faith. 
It must have brought heart aches to those in the old 
home at Tarsus, and have caused disappointment and 
sorrow among his colleagues and friends. We know 
it brought persecution from the Jews wherever he 
went, and much opposition from the early church. 
One can not read the epistles understandingly with- 
out being touched with the soul agony of this man 
who had apprehended so much of the Spirit of the 
Master that he had outgrown old traditions and 
forms. But he kept the Faith. 

The lesson is pertinent to-day; the call is impera- 
tive. We are living in a time when traditions are 
shifting, life habits are changing, and knowledge is 
being cast in new forms. It is an age of change, but 
it is also an age of opportunity. Probably there 
never was a time when men were less trammeled with 
tradition and authority, when the demand for living 
faith was greater than it is to-day. Back of every 
life there should be one definite purpose, a pledge of 


fealty to God, and with this purpose we should fear- 
lessly face every issue. To shut our eyes to light is 
cowardice, which betrays weakness, and to refuse to 
follow truth means defeat. The call of the Master is 
plain. 

Ancient story tells how one of the great Colossi at 
Thebes sat with its face to the rising sun and greeted 
the morning rays with musical tones. It may be a 
myth, but let us make it a parable of the soul. With 
our faces ever to the Light may we learn to catch the 
love-rays from the Son, and convert them into a 
symphony of life. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRiEnp.] 
A LONDON FRIENDS MEETING IN 1908. 
BY EDWARD HAROLD MARSH. 
ITI. In Slumland. 


The problem of the slums in England is not the 
same as it is in America. Here there is not the 
great mass of undigested alien population that is 
characteristic of the big American cities. It is true 
that in London there are several hundred thousands 
of aliens, but there may be as many as two millions 
of wage-earners of our own race who are living close 
to, or within, the pale of poverty. These people 
speak our language; to a greater or less extent they 
have our ideals. They have been educated in publié 
schools, where they have learned something of the 
Christian religion, in the form of “simple Bible 
teaching,” and in many cases with the catechism and 
doctrines of .the episcopal (Anglican) church in 
addition, for that church supports a very large 
number of public elementary schools. The great 
bulk of English people wish some form of religious 
teaching in the public schools, and the fierce con- 
troversy which has raged all over the country for 
several years, and now is by no means settled, has 
been over the form that that religious teaching is 
to take. 

However, in retrospect, it means that the great 
majority of the inhabitants of an English slumland 
have had instilled into them at an early age, not only 
plain, moral teaching, but also some of the ele 
mentary truths of the Christian religion. This may 
be obscured in after years, but by striking the right 
chord after many years can often be revived, bring- 
ing back with it cherished memories of childhood. 
The memory remains long after the teaching is 
forgotten. 

Yet, in spite of this early education, the fact 
remains that about 80 per cent. of the population of 
London neglects to attend any place of worship on 
Sunday. One of the great London daily newspapers 
(which is owned by a well-known English Friend, 
and which excludes liquor advertisements and all 
other matter of an objectionable character) recently 
conducted an exhaustive church censns of London, 
which showed that, of a total population of the dis- 
trict covered of six and one-third millions, only one 
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and one-quarter millions people made an average of 
about one and one-half millions attendances at pub- 
lie worship on Sunday. 

The figures showed a total of 4,380 attendances at 
Friends meeting-houses and missions, or actually 46 


Barclay Hall, London E., England. 
The mission work at Barclay Hall started in 1900, in this hall, 


which was soon found too small. A new hall was built in 1906. 
per cent. more than the total membership of Friends 
in the London district! This fact is very signifi- 
cant and its explanation is the work carried on by 
the Bedford Institute Association of Friends in 
slumland, mainly on the east side of London. The 
Bedford Institute Association is the effort Friends 
are making to reach the “unchurched multitude,” 
especially in the poorer districts. 

About sixty years ago, at a time when the main 
body of Friends was very sensitive about innovations, 
and any activity not strictly within ‘“‘the Society,” 
a few young Friends had a concern much upon 
their minds for the great multitude who would not 
attend meeting or any other place of worship, but 
were yet in great need of both temporal and spiritual 
help. 

When the concern first took shape it began in a 
very small way, but others have taken up the work, 
until to-day the association has nine mission centers, 
at most of which a meeting for worship is held on 
First-day mornings and mission meetings in the 
evening and at other times. In addition to these 
meetings, at each center there are many other activi- 
ties which try to help, and encourage, and hold dur- 
ing the week the people who may attend the meet- 
ings on First-day. The mission centers have their 
own plant, most of which has been built for the 
purpose. The premises at Bunhill Fields are built 
on the ground where George Fox, Edward Burrough 
and about twelve thousand other Friends lie buried. 
Amongst the many activities carried on at this place 
is a restaurant where workmen can get a substantial 
meal for eight, ten or twelve cents. 


The “Waterman’s Arms” was a low-class saloon, 
which was bought up and turned to a most useful 
purpose by Friends. It continued as a saloon, but 
under entirely new management. Friends infused 
into the place a wholesome atmosphere, and encour- 
aged those who had been in the habit of frequenting 
it for the liquor and other objectionable features to 
go there still, and under the new management to 
spend their evenings harmlessly and profitably. The 
“dry saloons” which English Friends have bought 
in various parts of the country demonstrate that 
many men are just as willing to frequent a saloon 
where no liquor is obtainable as where they can get 
drunk. They go to the saloon for recreation and 
social intercourse after the hard day’s work. Friends 
try to provide them with what they want in a whole- 
some atmosphere. The “‘Waterman’s Arms” has 
lately been swept away, with other slums in the dis- 
trict, by the London County Council improving them 
out of existence, but the work continues, and in bet- 
ter premises. 

At Barking, the work is carried on in an old 
meeting-house which had been closed for sixty years, 
and at another place an old music hall has been 
utilized. 

Where there was no existing building, lots have 
been bought and suitable buildings erected to meet 
the local needs so far as funds would allow. 

Friends raise by annual subscriptions and dona- 
tions about $14,500 a year for the work of the Bed- 


The Bedford Institute, Spitalfields, London E., England. 


ford Institute Association. The remainder of the 
money is raised by the poor themselves and from 
legacies. All this is in addition to the ordinary work 
of the quarterly meeting, the association being a sep- 
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arate organization, although conducted by Friends 
of the London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting. 

An idea of the scope of the association can be 
gained from the statistics which show that, reckoning 
all the meetings, the average weekly attendance ex- 
ceeds 20,000. 

Friends realize, and are coming to realize more 
and more every day, that it is not enough to hold a 
meeting once a week and hope people will attend it. 
At these mission centers amongst the poor the Gospel 
message of hope and salvation, which is preached on 
the first day of the week, is followed wp in its prac- 
tical application the other six. 

There is generally an “Adult School,” about which 
we cannot say much now, a labor department which 


endeavors to find work for such as are in need of it, : 


and various clubs and meetings during the week. 
Efforts are sometimes made to brighten dull homes by 
window gardening competitions; social gatherings 


Friends’ Hall, Walthamstow. 
Walthamstow is in the east district of London. 


provide an innocent and useful substitute for the 
saloon, and at each center there is a gymnasium. 

A journalist on the staff of one of the daily papers 
described the morning meeting for worship in the 
following terms: 

“The Bedford Institute is regarded entirely as 
“a mission and is not a fully recognized meeting- 
“house, still this service is conducted quite on 
“Quaker meeting lines; the meeting, according to 
“the Friends usage, is quite informal, and largely 
“left to conduct itself. A Friend speaks of peace, 
“not peace between nations, but the peace that faith 
“in Christ brings to the individual. 

“When he concludes there is a brief pause. Then 
“another gentleman rises from the body of the meet- 
“ing, and, just standing in his place, without fuss or 
“the slightest ostentation, delivers a short homily. 
“Tt is to the effect that good work is also worship. 
“Fe had seen or heard somewhere lately of a min- 
“ister who, going to a. certain seaside village to 
“preach, found that a lifeboat was hastily making 
“ready to row to a wreck. Men were wanted, and 
“the minister, neglecting his service, went out with 


“the lifeboat. 


“Friend contended; and wherever men and women 
“were doing their duty nobly and well, they were 
“also engaged in worship. A pause, and then 
“another rose and spoke. He urged others and him- 
“self to strive to realize the truths of the Bible more 
“fully. Then a lady suggested a hymn, giving the 
“number, and it was sung. And then no one else 
“spoke: all heads were bowed in silent prayer. 
“From below floated up the singing from the meet- 
“ing that strove to brighten and improve the lot of 
“the wanderers from the hot and stony streets, but 
“there was scarce any other sound. Even some parts 
“of Spitalfields are fairly quiet before half-past 
“twelve on a Sunday morning. Then arose one or 
“two prayers, following one another aloud—one by 
“a lady—and the meeting soon closed. It was very 
“Impressive. The sense of individual responsibility 
“seemed too great to permit of any clashing of speak- 
“ers or ‘disorder’ of any kind, though the meeting, 
“we say, conducted itself. Without any sacraments 
“or forms, or even recognized minister, the meeting 
“Was most solemn and impressive; and all present, 
“young and old, appeared most reverent and atten- 
“tive. Such a gathering must, indeed, be a hard nut 
“for the advocates of Sacerdotalism to crack. Per- 
“sons may prefer sacraments and high ritual and 
“what not, but that they are absolutely essential for 
“all is another matter.” 

The description was not written by a Friend, but 
it gives an idea of the impression made upon an out- 
sider by a London Friends Meeting in Slumland. 

Dorking, England. 


PUNISHMENT. 


Mrs. Wiggin’s “(New Chronicles of Rebecca’ con- 
tains many of Rebecea’s compositions, one of which 
reads as follows: 

“Punishment is a very puzzly thing, but I believe 
in it when really deserved, only when I punish 
myself it does not always turn out well. When I 
leaned over the new bridge and got my dress all 
paint, and Aunt Sarah Cobb couldn’t get it out, I 
had to wear it spotted for six months, which hurt 
my pride, but it was right. I stayed at home from 
Alice Robinson’s birthday party for a punishment, 
and went to the circus, the next day, instead; but 
Alice’s parties are very cold and stiff, as Mrs. Robin- 
son makes the boys stand on newspapers if they come 
inside the door, and the blinds are always shut, and 
Mrs. Robinson tells me how bad her liver complaint 
is this year. So, I thought to pay for the cireus and 
a few other things I ought to get more punishment, 
and I threw my pink parasol down the well, as the 
mothers, in the missionary books, throw their infants 
to the crocodiles in the Ganges River. But it got 
stuck in the chain that holds the bucket, and Aunt 
Miranda had to get Abijah Flagg to take out all the 
broken bits before we could bring up water. I 
punished myself this way because Aunt Miranda 
said that unless I improved, I would be nothing but 


That was an act of worship, our | a burden and a blight.” 


aw 
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RENDEL HARRIS’S RETIRING ADDRESS. 


| After serving the British National Council of 
the Free Churches efficiently and acceptably for one 
year, Dr. Rendel Harris has retired from the presi- 
dency. His retiring address was full of interest and 
reflected the broad catholic spirit of the man. We 
are glad to reprint part of the report which appeared 
in The Friend (London).—Ep. | 

“T want to ask you that, through your representa- 
tives, you will endeavor to make this new feature of 
our common work | the summer school] a permanence, 
so that our people may not be limited to such imper- 
fect and distorted views of religious progress as can 
be gathered up from the sensational press, and that 
we may also be able, by actual conference, to know 
where we stand in regard to the newest discoveries 
of history, criticism, and psychology, and obtain 
some community of judgment as to the unshakable 
things which always emerge from each successive 
earthquake which the Lord permits to pass over His 
world and His Church.” 

The Religious World on Tiptoe. 

Dr. Harris went on to speak of archeological 
investigations now in progress, the first outcome of 
which may be expected greatly to increase our knowl- 
edge respecting Scripture history. “It is,” he said, 
“one of those peculiar periods when we stand on 
tiptoe, because of things that are felt to be approach- 
ing the field of vision, and are making themselves at 
home within the horizon. Every theory which has 
been held with regard to the origin of man or the 
development of the Church is going to be challenged 
to make itself square with acquisitions of knowledge 
which will be the common property of the most old- 
fashioned believers and the most aggressive of the 
higher critics. And it is this sense that we are 
going to know the answers to some important ques- 
tions which ought to make us confident and calm, 
and careful in our inductions as well as restrained in 
our guesses.” 

Rendel Harris went on to give three illustrations 
of directions in which we are beginning to replace 
“conjectures on the one hand, and traditions on the 
other, by hard facts in the region of archeology.” 


The Birth of Christ and the Roman Census. 


Attention was first drawn to a recently-published 
papyrus from the British Museum, which had an 
important bearing on the date of the imperial cen- 
sus at the time of the birth of Christ, and on Luke’s 
statement that all the inhabitants of Palestine were 
ordered to go for the enrolment to their own cities. 
“Tt has for some time been known amongst scholars 
that the famous world census of Augustus, so long 
doubted and so much disputed over, has passed ont of 
the region of speculation into the domain of history. 
There were enough census papers actually recovered 
to make it reasonably certain that the census of Luke 
was one of a long series of such censuses, occurring 
at intervals of fourteen years; and it follows that if 
the birth of Christ is placed on a correct historical 
background by Luke, only two dates are open, one 
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B. C. 8-7 and the other A. D. 6-7, of which the latter 
seems to be excluded by the statement that the birth 
of Christ took place in the reign of Herod. Now the 
most recent discovery to which I allude is a secre- 
tary’s copy of a regulation for the taking of a census 
in the year A. D. 104, accompanied by directions for 
the return of every person included under the census 
to his own district. The date of the document is one 
more proof, if proof were needed, that the fourteen- 
year cycle is the correct period of the census, and 
the directions for taking it show that Luke, at all 
events, was familiar enough with the political 
government of his time to make a correct historical 
background for his story. Strauss held the opposite 
view of Luke’s capacity, but Strauss sometimes turns 
out wrong! So far, we have reached a very inter- 
esting situation; and now, as I said, we begin to 
stand on tiptoe. As Dr. Moulton remarked when he 
first drew attention to the document in question, the 
next thing we shall be finding is a census paper of 
the year of the Nativity. Not only so, but we may at 
any moment find a paper or an inscription which will 
tell us whether Quirinius was really Governor of 
Syria in the year B. C. 7.” 


An Apocryphal Gospel. 
The next instance was taken from the recently- 


published fragment of a Gospel found at Oxyrhyn- 
cus, In which Jesus and His disciples are repre- 


sented as challenged by a priest for having ventured 


within the sacred area of the Temple without having 
first performed the proper ceremonial ablutions, and 
in which Jesus justified Himself and them by an 
eloquent vindication of inward purity over exterior 
purifications. After discussing and criticising the 
judgment of the editors as to the apocryphal nature 
of this Gospel, Rendel Harris concluded: “So I 
should ask for a little more study before condemn- 
ing the fragment as apocryphal. But whether it is 
apocryphal or not, it is clear that we are again on 
tiptoe. We may find some more of this very Gospel, 
or of another of equal date; and then we shall be on 
our way to write a Life of Christ from new materials, 
and without the subtleties that attach themselves to 
the over-elaboration of our present insufficient 
material. It is dangerous to prophesy when we are 
standing on tiptoe; but I think that experience sug- 
gests that we are not going to discover by our excava- 
tions an ecclesiastical Christ; no trace of an ex- 
ternally sacerdotal Saviour has yet been found. But 
we may be very near to fresh traces of the real Christ, 
whom the sacerdotalists succeeded in annexing, no 
doubt much against His will.” 


Early Jewish Colony in Egypt. 


The third discovery noted bore on the criticism of 
the Old Testament rather than of the New, that of 
On 
the island of Elephantine, opposite Assuan, at the 
first cataract of the Nile, there was a Jewish colony, 
calling themselves, in their documents, sometimes 
Jews and sometimes by the wider name of Ara- 
means, which belongs to the Semitic populations in 
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Upper Mesopotamia and to the west of the river 
Euphrates. They were evidently prosperous— 
apparently expert in the accumulation of wealth by | 
lending money at 121% per cent., for example. The | 
documents, which tell us of their life and its legal 
contracts and obligations, are happily almost every 
one dated according to the years of the kings of | 
Persia, and they cover a period from B. ©. 471, the 
time of Xerxes, nine years after the battle of Salamis, 
as Professor Sayce remarks, down to the time of 
Artaxerxes II (404-359 B. C.). From the doeu- | 
ments we get the surprising information that they 
existed not merely as a Jewish trading colony, but 
that they had been settled in the island of Elephan- 
tine and the neighboring city of Syene (Assuan) for 
a long period, and had a national temple and ritual 
established in their midst. Part of the corres- 
pondence which has come to light relates to this 
temple, which had been: destroyed in the year 410 
B. C. by an Egyptian band of rioters, operating with 
the connivance of the Persian Governor, whose 
name is Widrang.” Dr. Harris pointed out that 
although the colony had a temple of their own, where 
they offered sacrifices, they were not as self-contained 
as the Jews of Palestine, either in that day or later. 
They mixed freely with Persians, Babylonians and 
Egyptians. After pointing out other signs of heter- 
odoxy from the strict Jewish point of view, he re- 
marked: “Here, then, we are faced with the ques- 
tions raised by the so-called higher critics as to the 
date and prevalence of the Deuteronomic legislation: 
did these Jews of Elephantine not know, or did they 
merely ignore and neglect, the laws of the Pentateuch ? 
Are we earlier in time than the fixing of the Jewish 
idea of worship to one holy place, or is it simply that 
the Jews of Syene are heretics?’ After showing 
that these Jews had dealings with Samaritans, he con- 
tinued: ‘‘We can stand on tiptoe, as all the scholars 
are doing, and say, What next? It is evident that a 
Jewish settlement of very high antiquity has been 
located in Egypt. It must be thoroughly and scien- 
tifically excavated. There must be scriptures lurking 
in that soil, and they must be found. It is almost im- 
possible that they should have no sacred books, either 
coming from early times or perhaps of their own com- 
position. They must have had laws, over and above 
the laws of Egypt, and ritual, whether it agreed with 
the Jerusalem ritual or not. They may have been 
in the habit of writing psalms, even; and if we may 
judge of the exultation which they show over the fall 
of their oppressor, the Persian Governor Widrang, 
and the way they have seen their desire upon him, 
such psalms need not have been altogether benevolent. 
But some such literature they must have had, and it 
ought to be recovered. If we could find some Penta- 
teuch of five centuries before Christ, we should settle 
some questions of great importance and raise some 
others. We should know whether Wellhausen was 
altogether or partly right, or whether he must be 
dismissed as the chief of a line of great dreamers.” 


| “It is better to be loved than feared.” 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A;*;BIBLE -DRILE; 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


Children in the Bible-schools and Junior Societies 
of Endeavor get tired of “the same old thing.” 
Like stage horses driven daily over the same roads 
year after year, they break down sooner than those 
that are rested by a change. 

A superintendent of a Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society once asked, in a doleful voice, “Boys, if 
Jesus should come in here this afternoon and see 
you cutting up so, what would He think?” “That 
we are a pretty tough gang,” quickly responded one 
of the bright lads. A laugh followed, and the 
leader was more than ever discouraged. When an 
object lesson followed and they were given Bible 
references to look up, their whole attitude changed 
from carelessness to intense, intelligent interest. 

In a mission school in New York City, a dapper 
young clergyman was called to the front to speak. 
A boy on the back seat grabbed another by the collar 
and said, “Aw, come on out, he’ll say ‘Dear chil- 
lerns!?”? and, to my surprise, the lad’s estimate 
was true. ‘The speaker placed the ends of his out- 
stretched fingers together, and, in a falsetto voice 
began: “Dear children, it gives me great pleasure 
to look into your smiling faces this bright,’’ ete. 

“Aw, come on wid ye, didn’ I tell ye he’s up to 
de same ol’ gag,”’ and a dozen or more followed him 
out. 

Some may find a “Bible drill” helpful. Here are 
a few suggestions. All may stand in a circle or in 
facing lines, every child with his own Bible. At 
the word attention, all hold their Bible in the left 
hand, closed, with title up, right hand dropped at 
side. The leader calls out the name of some book, 
“Ruth,” for instance. All look for it, and the first 
one to find it raises the opened Bible in view of all. 
Then the successful one calls for another book. 
This will give facility in turning with readiness to 
the various books. 

In a meeting of Juniors, one little girl, the first 
to find the book named, called out ‘Hezekiah,’ 
unwittingly. In our hurry and desire to be first, 
we all began to look for the “Book of Hezekiah,” 
but could not find it. This was not done by the girl 
as a joke, but she had misread “Jeremiah.” 

Sides can be chosen, like the old-time “spelling 
bee.” Beginning with “Genesis,” the other side will 
follow with “Exodus,” and so alternating, go through 
the entire list. When a mistake is made and the 
next one on the other side can correct it, the one 
giving the right answer can choose one from the 
other side. 

When all are seated, Bible references may be 
given in various books, texts teaching some distinctive 
truths, as John 3:16, Jeremiah 6:16, Genesis 
39 :2, John 20 : 81. 

The person who first finds the text will stand up 
and, upon request, read it. 
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_ The books may be bounded, as ‘‘Malachi.” 
Preceded by Zechariah, followed by Matthew. 

Again, which are ‘the twin books of the Old 
Testament? Ans.: First and Second Samuel, ete. 

Of the New Testament? Ans.: First and Second 
Corinthians. 

What book family has three members ? 
First, Second and Third John. 

Name some little books. Ans. 
Ruth. 

What books are Esther’s closest companions ? 

This will suggest innumerable varieties of use in 
teaching the books and their locations. 

For memory drill, locate, by alphabetical list. 
Example: Acts? Ans.: Between John and Romans. 
Amos? Colossians? Chronicles ? ete. 

Repeat New Testament books from Revelation 
backward, alternating with another repeating Old 
Testament backward. 

Vary by using blackboard example. Write Micah. 
Let others write all other books with names begin- 
ning with M. 

Place figures 3 and 9 on board—39 books in Old 
Testament and 3 * 9 = 27 books in New Testa- 
ment. Total, 66. Take 6 as a memory thread. 
Written in 6 countries by 36 writers, 66 books, in 
1600 years. 

These drills may be followed with teaching the 
“key text” of each book—location of distinctive 
truths and many other helpful exercises. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Ans. : 


Ans. : 
Jude, Philemon, 


“PINK TOES AND THEOLOGY.” 


BY W. G. PUDDEFOOT. 


While attending the Gipsy Smith meetings in Tre- 
mont Temple, I was invited to a club dinner and to 
listen to a paper on the Authority in Religion. I 
gladly accepted my friend’s invitation, for I knew 
that I should have a nice treat. The professor read 
an able paper. The discussions were of high order. 
I became so intensely interested that I was startled 
to hear my name called; but I did as the old school 
Methodist preachers did, 7. e., when they had run 
out of ideas on the text, they fell back on personal 
experience, a much more useful theme than any 
amount of exegesis. 

I said: Gentlemen, I have been much pleased 
with the paper, and also with the comments made 
upon it. It is a deep subject, and I think I can best 
explain my position by relating an incident which 
happened to me on Second-day morning at Tremont 
Temple. After hearing Mr. Dawson and Gipsy 
Smith I went onto the platform to shake hands with 
them, and while talking with Gipsy Smith, a man 
laid his hand on my shoulder and said, “There are 
two women down in the audience who wish to speak 
with a minister.” I found the two women; one, the 
elder, said she was a Baptist. The other was a young 
lass of eighteen or thereabout. 

“Well,” I said, “what can I do for you?’ The 
Baptist lady said, “This young woman wants to 


know if she becomes a Christian whether she will 
have to leave her church.” 

“Why,” I said, “that is putting the cart before the 
horse; when people become Christians they generally 
unite with a church.” 

“But,” said the lady, “she is a Roman Catholic.” 

I turned to the young girl and said, ‘No, my lass, 
you don’t need to leave your church. If you can get 
more good from it than any other you do not need 
to leave it. Only remember this, let no one come be- 
tween you and God, for God is no respecter of per- 
sons. But in every nation he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” 

Here the Baptist lady spoke again and said, ‘“‘She 
does not understand what it is to be born again.” 

“Do you?’ I asked. 

“T understand it, but I cannot explain it.” 

“Dear me,” I said, “how many people there are 
who understand things that they cannot explain. 
Now, when I really understand anything, I can 
explain it, because I think in words. However, it 
may be possible for some people to think without 
words. But never mind that. Now listen, you did 
not know you were born the first time for some 
months after, did you?’ 

“Why, no,” she said with a smile. 


“Well,” I said, “it is the same with me. I must 
have been a year and a half old when I became con- 
scious that 1 was born. It was in this way. I was 
seated on the floor when I noticed some little pink 
things that wriggled in a most fascinating way. I 
made a sudden lunge at them, and at once conveyed 
them to my mouth, and some little, sharp teeth closed 
upon them, and with a loud ery I realized they were 
part of myself and that I was born.” 

“You have a good memory, sir.” 

“Yes, because I know things that no one could 
have told me. You see that if it takes so long to find 
out that we were born the first time, it is no wonder 
we cannot know of our second birth, of being ‘born 
of the Spirit.’ It puzzled Nicodemus, and he was a 
ruler of the Jews. Indeed, there is a great mystery 
about it, for ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it aaa so is every one 
that is born of the spirit.’ ” 

“But,” said the woman, “how are we to know?” 

“T will tell you. When you find that you desire 
that which is good, and that you are drawn toward 
godly people; that you dislike that which is bad; that 
you begin to feel kindly toward those who have ill 
used you; and better still, if you desire to do them 
good, then you may be sure you are born again, or 
born of the Spirit, for these are the fruits of the 
Spirit.” 

“Will you pray for us, sir?” 

“{ will,” and after a short prayer I left them. 

Gentlemen, that is the final analysis of Authority 
in Religion. Not from any book, not from any out- 
side influence; but from the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, do we get 
authority in religion—The Congregationalist. 
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Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 


THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM.* 
BY OTTO C. BERRY. 


That we may understand our present revival and 
stimulate it, let us study the causes of our remark- 
able strength and growth during the first years of 
our history. First, let us view England as Fox 
saw it. Our present scientific learning was a thing 
of the future. People had not yet learned to study 
God’s world and learn of Him through His creations. 
People were ignorant of either science or scientific 
methods of thought. Further, and I want to empha- 
size this, they were superstitious and believed readily 
and implicitly in witchcraft and the supernatural. 
They had just been through a long and bitter 
religious struggle and religious feeling ran high. 
King Charles had just been beheaded, leaving 
Cromwell and Puritanism in power. The infallible 
church believed in by the Roman Catholics had 
been replaced by the divinely inspired Bible, whose 
words were for them as the Voice of God. They 
believed that only the few who were so predestined 
were to be saved, and, like Bunyan, lived in terror 
lest they should not be found among that number. 
Fear of eternal damnation was the strongest feeling 
in their lives. Further, they were stern and intoler- 
ant; to disagree with their religious creed was a 
crime punishable by imprisonment, or even death. 
It was to this world that Fox, in speaking of the 
real and infallible guide to true Christian life, 
sounded his challenge— “No, it is not the Scriptures. 
It is the Spirit of God.” 

Upon Fox’s special tenets I need not dwell, save 
to note that at first both he and his followers asserted 
that the teachings of the Holy Spirit in the heart 
of men were both supernatural and infallible. His 
message of free salvation for all men was sorely 
needed and many minds were ripe for its reception. 
Fox and his followers believed themselves divinely 
called to reclaim the world for Christ. Their 
enthusiasm was unbounded and they were faithful 
unto death. Their contemporaries describe them 
as “a terror to religious opponents, an unanswerable 
puzzle to magistrates, and whose enthusiasm neither 
pillory, whipping post, jail nor gallows could cool.” 
Thus we find them possessing these elements of a 
church’s success—a strong missionary spirit, a 
needed message, thorough conviction of the truth 
of their message, and unbounded enthusiasm. 

Why, then, did they cease their wonderful pro- 
gress in the evangelization of the world, right at the 
time when their success seemed assured? Several 
reasons have been assigned. Their membership, 
once poor, had become rich, and worldly interests 
were claiming their attention. The spirit of the 
time had changed, and instead of intense religious 
feeling, skepticism dominated the popular mind. 
Friends found themselves forced to abandon the 


* From a paper read at the recent session of Eastern Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


} was working on finite material. 


position they had taken in the first flush of their 
enthusiasm with regard to the infallible character 
of the light within them. They had had to learn 
by sad experience that the Holy Spirit within them 
Can it be that this 
necessity of compromising their beliefs sapped the 
enthusiasm of even the most earnest ones? If you 
had staked your reputation upon the truth of a tenet 
that you had proclaimed before the world for years, 
and then found yourself only partially right, would 
your ardor be cooled? At any rate, they seem to 
have retired within themselves, so to speak, though 
still holding to the truth in their beliefs, so far as 
they themselves were concerned. 

We must not judge our forefathers harshly for 
falling for a time into the error of thinking the 
teachings of the “Inner Light” infallible. The 
wisest men of their time believed readily and © 
implicitly in the supernatural, and any manifesta- 
tion of God seemed to them necessarily infallible. 
Still, we can see how the necessity of retracting even 
a small part of their beliefs, after they had taught 
them so widely and with such confidence, may well 
have affected them. 4 

Now, let us view the situation that we face. An 
increase in our numbers, instead of a decrease, i8 
indeed gratifying. This encouraging change is 
attributed by most to the leaving off of the enforce- 
ment of the arbitrary parts of our discipline, together 
with some tendency toward the holding of revival 
meetings. The per cent. of increase in the United 
States between 1890 and 1905 is as follows: 


Communi- Communi- Per cent. 

cants, 1890, cants, 1905. imcrease 
Friends jig. sik aie 107,208 120,415 12 
Presbyterians ....1,278,362 1,723,871 34 
Bapiaateuct naan: 3,717,969 4,974,047 33 
Methodists ...... 4,589,284 6,429,815 40 
Catholies ........ 6,251,871 10,915,251 74 


The population of the United States has increased 
31 per cent. 


An increase of 12 per cent. in fifteen years, 
instead of a decrease, is gratifying, but we all know 
that even that is not what it should be. The problem 
of how we may keep our children in the church is 
not yet solved. Nor has the trouble that proved 
so disastrous to us in 1700 been entirely overcome. 
There is just enough doubt regarding minor parts 
of our belief lurking in the minds of many of our 
number to keep them from trying to convince their 
neighbors. We share this trouble with all churches. 
Materialism, skepticism, the so-called higher criti- 
cism and agnosticism are much talked about and all 
find many advocates. What is far worse, so many 
of us find ourselves unable to answer the arguments 
of these Isms even to our own satisfaction. Instead 
of meeting and overcoming the Isms on their own 
ground of reason, our churches call loudly upon us 
for faith in the church doctrines, often plainly 
asking’ us to discredit worldly reason. This causes 


- is also our creator. 
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us simply to stifle our misgivings in our own hearts, 
and fail to give expression to them. This is not the 
failing of Friends alone, but of the whole Christian 
world. We must overcome doubt. We must equip 
ourselves with the means of meeting real men on 
the ground of reason and showing them the error in 
their doubts and the realness of the truths of the 
church. 

We must recognize that to keep our children in 
the church it is necessary to lead them to Christ in 
our own church and give them Christian instruction 
there. Therefore, it is obvious we must become 
strong in our missionary spirit. But before this is 


possible, we must meet and overcome doubt in our | 


midst. We find creeds all about us, all claiming 
to possess the truth, and still differing on points that 
seem to their devotees to be of importance. How 
shall we account for this? Can it be that enthusias- 
tic followers of Christ in the past have added to 
our beliefs things that do not belong there, and to 
our traditions chapters that had well be stricken out ? 

Here is where Friends should come in. Again 
let us hoist our banner of strict loyalty to truth. 
We feel sure that the God who gave us our Bible 


established the beautiful laws that science strives 
so hard to explain. He gave us His only Son to die 
on Calvary for our sins. Facts, whether derived 
from the teachings of our Savior or seen in the 
laws of the universe that God has created, will be 
His truth always, and never can be overthrown. 
Let us be assured of this. Let us be loyal to the 
truth, and as children of God, never afraid of it. 
We had better champion scientific research and 
learn what science can teach us, whether it relates 
to the laws of nature or church history, or even the 
Bible itself. . 

Let us compare our two great repositories of the 
knowledge of truth—science and the church. We 
know that science is not infallible, that it makes 
many mistakes. There are a few things that it 
knows and has taught us, and many things that it 
does not know. But it knows what it knows, and 
its theory it frankly calls theory. In spite of its 
many mistakes, we have great faith in it. We 
believe in it, with its mistakes staring us right in 
the face, written on every page of its history. 

With the church it is different. We are supposed 
to hold the church free from mistakes, or, if it has 
made any, we are asked to believe that they are 
beyond our powers to correct. If our forefathers 
have changed any parts of our faith or added any, 
we are supposed to accept them as they are, as being 
as near to absolute truth as we mortals can get. 
Science has pointed out a few of our errors for us, 
one at a time, and we have always opposed giving 
them up, but have always been forced to it finally. 
The world sees our errors emphasized and sees us 
always on the losing side. Thus, some short-sighted 
ones will be led to hold up their hands in horror 
and exclaim, “What will we do when our beliefs 
are all taken away?’ They fail to realize that the 


He created our world and | 


point at issue is a mere triviality, the opinion of 
some manin time past, while the church is in 
possession of an abundance of real, eternal truth 
that never can be called in question. The fact that 
Christ did live and teach in Jerusalem 2,000 years 
ago no one doubts, but that his disciples were 
divinely preserved from error in recording his 
words some do doubt. However, of the truth of 
His teachings as we have them recorded, we have 
abundant evidence. The life and teachings of 
Christ; the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in every 
heart; the fact of the power that these can, and do, 
have over the lives of men who heed them; these 
are facts that never can be brought in question. 
And after all, they are the things that really count, 
the fundamental facts, and the rest, by the side of 
them, are mere trivialities. 

Cannot the churches, like science, adopt a con- 
structive theology? Can we not put our best minds 
to the work of pointing out to us just what parts 
of our belief are unquestionable fact and what 
parts mere matters of opinion, with the reasons for 
holding the opinion? Can we not ask them to so 
state the fundamentals that their truth will be borne 
in upon us, that we may know that they are true 
and fundamental? When such a task is accom- 
plished, our battle will be won and doubt conquered. 

As Friends, let us think of our past and the noble 
work we have done. Let us hoist our banner, “The 
world for Christ,” and, with our watchword of strict 
loyalty to the truth, face the battle against doubt, 
with no fear of defeat. Let us inaugurate an 
evangelical movement, ever insisting upon putting 
the emphasis upon the fundamental truths and 
keeping it off of those parts of theology that must, 
at best, be mere matters of opinion. Let us bring 
our children to Christ in our own church and give 
them their Christian instruction there, letting them 
take their share of the work for Christ and the church. 
Thus, we may instill into our present revival the 
elements that made our early growth so rapid and 
so powerful—a strong missionary spirit, a needed 
message, full confidence in the truth of our teachings, 
and unbounded enthusiasm. 


Glendale, Ohio. 


The more spiritual is a man’s religion the more ex- 
pansive and broad it always is. A stream may leave 
its deposits in the pool it flows through, but the 
stream itself hurries on to other pools in the thick 
woods. And so God’s gifts a soul may selfishly ap- 
propriate; but God Himself, the more a soul pos- 
sesses, the more truly it will long and try to share 
Him.—Phillips Brooks. 


_ “Cheerfulness is a matter of personal choice. 
Every man has griefs enough to make him miserable; 
every woman has troubles enough to keep her dis- 
couraged. But each man and woman has also the 
power not to become miserable or discouraged; and 
in that power lies responsibility.” 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselurs. 


North End Mission, Wichita, is still prospering under the 
leadership of O. S. Winslow. ; 


-_ 


Alex. C. Purdy, Oskaloosa, Iowa, has been chosen president 
of the Interstate Oratorical Association. 


Jessie Petty, pastor in Albia Meeting, Iowa, has for some 
time been holding cottage prayer-meetings, which are quite 
interesting, and souls are being blessed and saved. 

Greencastle Meeting, Rose Hill Quarter, Kan., has had a 
. very interesting and profitable series of meetings recently 
closed. Mary Sibbitt, Wichita, did the preaching. 


_ Martha E. Carr, Nekoma, Kan., has concluded her meetings 
in Stevens County, Kan. On her way home she stopped to 
visit relatives at Fowler, and called at the academy. 


Jessie W. Berry is doing pastoral work in the Cleveland 
Avenue Friends Meeting, Wichita, Kan., and taking Biblical 
work at the University. Good reports reach us concerning 
her efforts in both fields. 


Batavia Meeting, New York, was favored with the com- 
pany and religious service of KE. P. Marvin for over a week. 
His preaching and teaching were instructive and helpful. The 
church was encouraged and revived. 


Prof. Murray S. Kenworthy and family, Earlham, have been 
indisposed with la grippe for the past month. ‘The professor 
has recovered sufficiently to resume his work at the college, 
but his wife, while improved, is yet very ill. 

Friends at Maud Meeting, near Cunningham, Kan., are soon 
to occupy their new meeting-house, which cost nearly $2,000. 
Philander Hinshaw is pastor in the meeting and has been 
largely instrumental in promoting the erecting of the building. 

William A. Wells and family, formerly of Sheridan, Ind., 
located at Rose Hill, Kan., in Twelfth month. Their daugh- 
ter, Ellen Allen, is in very poor health, and it is hoped that 
the change of climate may prove a benefit to her as well as 
her children. 


Nathan T. and Esther G. Frame have rented a little house 
in New Mexico, where they have gone in search of health. 
Last week, while repairing the roof, Nathan fell and broke his 
right wrist. This leaves them quite helpless, since both are 
unable to work. 


A revival was held at Grassy Run, near Highland, Ohio, 
a meeting belonging to Wilmington Yearly Meeting. It began 
First month 12th, and was conducted by the pastor, Edna H. 
Whinnery. ‘There were 28 sessions, I8 conversions and re- 
newals, and 7 requests for membership with Friends. 

Friends in Sawyer, Wis., built a new meeting house in 
1903. It is a fine structure worth about $7,000, but owing to a 


misfortune which befell two of the well-to-do members, there~ 


yet remains a debt of $400. The Friends would appreciate aid 
from outside. Estella Stanley McCane is pastor in the 
meeting. 


William and Susan IT. Thompson, New Bedford, Mass., 
expected to sail from Boston on the steamship “Ivernia,” for 
Liverpool, the 24th inst. ‘They purpose attending Dublin 
Yearly Meeting to be held in Belfast, also London Yearly 
Meeting to be held in Birmingham, and spend the summer 
in Switzerland. 


One of our younger friends, who recently united with Friends, 
writes: “I am enjoying immensely the ‘Autobiography of 
Allen Jay,’ now appearing in THe AMERICAN FRIEND. To me 
it is quite interesting, and I think it would be a good plan if 
more of our older Friends who have been prominent in the 
church work would do the same.” 

Carmel Quarterly Meeting convened the 6th, 7th and 8th 
inst. On Seventh-day Alfred Ware and Edgar L. Requa at- 


tended. Their messages were encouraging and helpful. A 
committee was appointed to investigate the prospect of start- 
ing a meeting at Cicero, Ind. The Quarterly Meeting Bible- 
school Conference was held the 18th inst. at Carmel. 


Wichita, Kan., seems to appreciate Quaker character. Bert 
C. Wells, a graduate of Friends University, has just been ap- 
pointed city engineer, and James A. Cox, another alumnus 
of Friends University, is assistant city clerk, while Orin 
Emery, a member of University Meeting, is chief of police. 
Fred B. Stanley, son of President Stanley, is city attorney. 

W. Verlan Culver, of Fowler Meeting, Kan., has finished 
his labors in Iowa Yearly Meeting, where he has been lectur- 
ing on temperance for the past six weeks, and has returned 
home. He reports a pleasant tour. During the trip he visited 
in many homes. He found 17 which had family worship after 
breakfast, three at night, four both night and morning, and 
nine families who had no family worship, two of which were 
those of ministers. 


A correspondent from North Carolina writes: “Eastern 
Quarterly Meeting was held at Rich Square, N. C., Second 
month 28th to Third month rst, inclusive. It was one of the 
best quarterly meetings held here in years. We had the ac- 
ceptable attendance of Delphina Jenkins, Oklahoma, and of 
J. Thomas Chappell, Indiana, both ministers, and Jabez Men- 
denhall, Greensboro, N. C., superintendent of Sunday-school 
work. The meeting was followed by a series of meetings 
held by Delphina Jenkins and David J. Coppock. Several 
persons professed conversion.” 


An interesting review of the past year’s work at the Leba- 
non Hospital for the Insane can be gleaned from the mimeo- 
Sebae extracts of letters which have been received from 

heophilus and Fareeda Waldmeier, and distributed among 
the friends of the institution. These mention favorably the 
visit of Thomas and Maria Scattergood in Third month, 1907, 
and tell of the laying of the corner-stone of the Edward 
W. Strawbridge Memorial House, which, when completed, 
will be a home for the doctors. Asa S. Wing, 409 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, would be glad to send a copy of these 
extracts to any applicant. He would be pleased also to re- 
ceive contributions for the work. 


Friends of Lafayette Monthly Meeting, Fowler Quarterly 
Meeting, commenced two series of meetings First month 12th, 
at different points in Stevens County, Kansas, and later held 
two other series at two other points, one of which was in 
Stanton County, Kansas. ‘The total results reported are: 
Conversions, 28; renewals, 21; accessions to the church, 26. 
And the membership was encouraged. ‘There have been 41 
certificates of membership received by the Monthly Meeting 
at its last two meetings, making a total increase of 67 mem- 
bers. ‘The evangelists were Martha Carr and Adelbert Al- 
bertson, who were assisted by home workers. 


The Muncie Morning Star (ind.) recently published the 
following account of the meeting at Winchester, Ind.: “The 
Friends church is one of the finest sacred structures in Win- 
chester. It has a seating capacity of 800, and was built in 
1897. It embraces a membership of 537, and the Winchester 
Friends Quarterly Meeting is the largest in the world. At 
present the quarterly has a membership of about 3,500, and 
it was only recently that 1,200 members were set off to be the 
Portland Quarterly. 

“W. J. Sayres is the pastor. He has attended Brown Uni- 
versity, Bates College, and is a graduate of Oak Grove Semi- 
nary and the Friends School at Providence, R. I. This is his 
fourth charge. He was in evangelistical work for about two 
years, and has had charges at Warwick, R. I.; Fall River, 
Mass., and Lewiston, Me. He has been connected with the 
local church for nearly five years, and is very popular among 
all the people of the city, and since he came here the member- 
ship of the church has doubled. Twenty-eight new members 
were taken in on the first Sunday in February and 15 on the 
first Sabbath of the present month.” 


One of the most successful series of revival services ever 
held in the Friends Meeting at Muncie, Ind., started the roth 
ult. and continued four weeks. ‘The attendance was large 
from the first, and as the work progressed the interest became 
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such that ear people were turned away unable to get in 
the building. The meetings were conducted by Daisy Barr, 
Fairmount, Ind., assisted by the local pastor, Chas. E. Hiatt. 
Stella May Gard, Marion, Ind., assisted in the song service. 
The Gospel message was given in a clear and forceful man- 
ner and reached the hearts of many people, there being, in all, 
about 40 conversions and renewals. There have been 36 
applications for membership with Friends. The Christian 
Endeavor Society has just received 11 new members and all 
lines of work have been greatly strengthened. 


The annual report of the High Point Normal and Industrial 
School for the current year has just been issued. This insti- 
tution is located at High Point, N. C., and is now in the 
midst of its most encouraging year. ‘The accommodations 
are now taxed to the utmost. The dormitories are full and 
our class-rooms are overcrowded. Were it not that the 
attendance in the lower grades is somewhat smaller this year 
we could not provide seats for all in the class-rooms. The 
total enrollment for the past year was 401; 340 were day pu- 
pils and 61 were boarding students. Twenty-eight girls are 
taking four hours a week in sewing and dressmaking. Thirty 
girls are enrolled in the cooking department. In all depart- 
ments an effort is made to teach them how to become thrifty 
house-wives. ‘The industrial work for the boys is some- 
what handicapped, but the exhibit which they made at the 
Jamestown Exposition was awarded a silver medal. Black- 
smithing, masonry work and carpentry are among the depart- 
ments in which instruction is given. 

The report says: “High Point needs $1,000 for better equip- 
ment of Technical Department; 50 annual scholarships of $25 
each for students, and $10,000 for building and equipping 
Boys’ Dormitory.” W. T. Ferris, 149 Broadway, New York, 
is treasurer. 


The following incident, taken from a Cincinnati journal, is 
a beautiful tribute to faithful labor: 

Dr. William Jordan Taylor tendered a dinner to his father, 
Dr. William H. Taylor, on March 2, 1908. at the Queen 
City Club, in honor of the completion of a half century of 
noble and painstaking work as a medical practitioner. A 
beautiful silver loving-cup was presented to him, upon which 


was inscribed: 
To Dr. William H. Taylor, 
on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of his Doctorate, 
March 2, 1908, 
Asa Mark of Friendship and Esteem from 
Colleagues and Pupils. 


There were 30 invited guests present, many of them old 
friends, with whom Dr. Taylor has been associated for forty 
years or more. The affair was one of the most enjoyable in 
professional circles that has occurred in years. 

On March 2, 1858, Dr. William H. Taylor was made the’ 
happy possessor of a coveted sheepskin which entitled him 
‘to practice medicine and surgery. The vicissitudes of time 
and fortune of a half century of effort left him as young in 
heart, and a spirit as undimmed when he mounted the ros- 
trum exactly fifty years later, March 2, 1908, as when he was 
graduated. His address was reminiscent in tenor, which, by 
the way, The Lancet-Clinic will have the good fortune to 
print shortly. But it was the man himself, who exemplified 
what can be accomplished by disinterestedness, and a loyal 
desire to do the simple human duty, and who had come to the 
full fruition of his powers. 

The evening was indeed a memorable one in the annals of 
the Academy of Medicine. 


A communication from Hillside Mission, Oklahoma, reads: 


Homer L. Cox and H. L. Faulkner, evangelists, closed a 
sixteen-days’ revival here the roth inst. Over 35 persons 
were converted and reclaimed, a few sanctified. Some of the 
worst drunkards in the county were saved. 

H. L. Cox preached the Gospel with wonderful power. 
Both Cox and Faulkner have special favor with God in 
prayer and are able and safe evangelists. We are glad to 
say that God still has ministering servants who are not afraid 
to lift up Jesus Christ. Never before has such a revival of 
religion visited this community and county. Almost every 
afternoon and night for over a week the altar was crowded 
with seekers for justification and sanctification. 

Before these God-sent evangelists arrived much time was 
spent in prayer for God to rain conviction upon this com- 


munity. About 30 people have already united with Friends, 
and others will join later. Cox and Faulkner began a revival 
at Vera, Okla., Third month 13th. Friends meeting-house at 
that place could not hold the crowd the first First-day night. 
Expecting great things of God at Vera, Okla. 

Christian workers at Hillside are prevailing in prayer and 
to Jesus Christ be all the glory and praise. 


Irvin C. and Erne, L. Dickinson, 
Missionaries. 


The Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia has sent 
a protest to the Congress of the United States, remonstrating 
against the authorization at this session of Congress of the 
building of four new battleships, with cruisers, docks, etc., 
aggregating an expenditure in excess of $60,000,000. 

he association urges the following considerations in sup- 
port of its protest: 

The unprecedented rapid growth of our navy can be justified 
on grounds of grave national peril only. 

No such peril appears in any direction. On the contrary, 
within a year the action of the Second Hague Conference did 
away with the bombardment of unfortified towns, and three- 
fourths of the countries of the world went on record as advo- 
cating the protection of private property at sea in time of 
war; assurance was given of the establishment of a Court 
of Nations at The Hague, and the cause of international arbi- 
tration treaties received renewed life. 

The relations of our Government with other countries are 
amicable and give promise of stable peace. Those in posi- 
tions of authority and knowledge in America and in Japan 
assure us that the recent questions at issue have never threat- 
ened a break in the friendly relations of the two countries; 
but that the deplorable agitation of the public mind was 
created by misinformed persons and a sensational press. 

The vast and constantly increasing expenditure for naval 
purposes is adding to the burden of taxation, in a time of 
financial uncertainty and business depression. 

Such expenditure diverts national revenue from useful and 
productive projects of internal development and improvement 
now urgently demanded by the needs of the country to facili- 
tate commerce and promote the general welfare. 

History teaches that the immunity from foreign wars and 
aggression, enjoyed by our country, is due not to a great 
navy and an imposing military establishment, but to our 
national policy of friendliness, candor and pure intent in 
international affairs. This policy has made “American 
Diplomacy,” a term of honor among nations. 

The policy of naval and military expansion is new to our 
country. It suggests a change of base from the principles of 
cur fathers; an attitude of unrest, self-assertion, and display 
that is undignified and out of keeping with our national 

enius. 

A large and rapidly increasing part of our population has 
come to the United States to escape economic, social and gov- 
ernmental conditions, created by military burdens and the 
inheritance of old wars. ‘These citizens are not in sympathy 
with a movement to restore them to a condition from which 
they sacrificed much to be free. ‘ 

There is a growing sentiment, already widely entertained, 
that war is a barbarous method that settles controversies on 
a basis of mere physical force and not of justice and righteous- 
ness. Arbitration, on the contrary, appeals strongly to our 
people, as a method based on equity and reason. Neae 

By reason of the progress of recent years, and the facilities 
afforded at The Hague, International Arbitration is as much 
a part of the world’s government, as the law courts are part 
of the national life. For two civilized nations to rush into 
arms over a controversy that can be settled rightly only by 
judicial action is regarded now as an act of criminal folly. 

Hence it appears that the naval force should be regarded 
only as national police. Your remonstrants believe that our 
present navy is amply large for this purpose, and should not 
be increased. Any large addition to our present force is 
likely to become a mena¢e and source of danger, rather than 
a protection. 

herefore your remonstrants urge upon you, as chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people, the defeat of this proposed legis- 
lation, because they believe it to be inexpedient, and unnec- 
essary, wasteful of the national revenue, contrary to our his- 
torical development and national genius, at variance with the 
sentiment of a large proportion of the people of the United 
States, and contrarv to the international policy of a Christian 
nation that has stood before the world as a leader in peace 
and an exponent of justice and friendliness. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON I. FOURTH MONTH 5, 1908. 
JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
JoHN 10:1-11. 


GOLDEN THxT.—The good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep. John 10:11. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. 


Second-day. The Good Shepherd. John 
LG 3.101. 


Third-day. Duty of Christ's shepherds. 
John 21: 15-18. ist’s shepherds 


Fourth-da y. Safet y of the sheep. ohn 
LO 9-31. ; 
34: 11-16. 


° 


Sixth-day. Seeking d zek 
REET Me g and finding. Wzek. 


Be Nari A Safe folding. Ezek, 34: 
aa -ol,. 
First-day. My Shepherd. Psalm 23. 


Time.—Probably at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles, in September, A. D. 29, though 
some think it was at the Feast of the 
Dedication in November the same year. 

Place—Somewhere in Jerusalem, 
possibly on Solomon’s Porch of the 
Temple, from which place it would be 
pertecely easy to see the flocks upon the 
hills. 

Persons—None named, though the 
words are primarily addressed to the 
Pharisees named in the preceding chap- 
ter 9:40, 4I. 

As is the case in not a few other 
places in the Bible, the division into 
chapters, hastily made, injures the con- 
tinuity of the narrative, and the meaning 
as well. There is, in fact, a close con- 
nection with chapter 9 (see verse 21). 


HAPPY OLD AGE 
MOST LIKELY TO FOLLOW PROPER EATING 


As old age advances, we require less 
food to replace waste and food that 
will not overtax the digestive organs, 
while supplying true nourishment. 

_Such an ideal food is found in Grape- 
Nuts, made of whole wheat and barley 
by long baking and action of diastase 
in the barley, which changes the starch 
into sugar. 

The phosphates also, placed up under 
the bran-coat of the wheat, are included 
in a reed but left out of white 
flour. hey are necessary to the build- 
ing of brain and nerve cells. 

‘I have used Grape-Nuts,” writes an 
Iowa man, “for eight years and feel as 
good and am stronger than I was ten 
years ago. I am over seventy-four 
years old and attend to my business 
every day. 

“Among my customers, I meet a man 
every day who is ninety-two years old 
and attributes his good health to the 
use of Grape-Nuts and Postum, which 
he has used for the last five years. He 
mixes Grape-Nuts with Postum, and 
says they go fine together. 

For many years before I began to 
eat Grape-Nuts, I could not say that I 
enjoyed life or knew what it was to 
be able to say, ‘I am well.’ I suffered 
greatly with constipation; now my 
habits are as regular as ever in my life. 

“Whenever I make extra effort, I 
depend on Grape-Nuts food, and it just 
fills the bill. I can think and write a 
great deal easier.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
The Pharisees claimed to be the ex- 
pounders of the Law and the religious 
teachers of their people, and the sub- 
ject of 10: 1-21 is “the contrast between 
these false guides of the people and 
Jesus Himself, the true guide.” The 
teaching is given in the form of an alle- 
gory. It is especially brought out in 
three main contrasts: (1) The shepherd 
in distinction from the thief or robber 
(verses 1-6); (2) Jesus as the Door of 
the sheep in distinction from all who 
come before Him (7-10); (3) Jesus as 
the Good Shepherd as distinguished from 
the hireling (11-15). The Gospel- of 
John has no parables properly so called; 
this and the Vine (chapter 15) are 
rather allegories. Christ was fond of 
using the pastoral life as an illustration. 
See Luke 15: 4-7; Matt. 18:12, 13; 15: 
24; 9:36, etc. It is impossible for us 
of the western world to appreciate to 
the full the beauty and fitness of the 
Gospel pastoral metaphors and allego- 
ries, for conditions are so different. To 
those who heard them they must have 
appealed with peculiar force. 


1. “Verily, verily.” An expression 
of great emphasis always connecting 
what follows with what goes before. 


“Some other way.” ‘The original word 
is used only here in the New Testament; 
it means literally “from another place.” 
“Thief and.a robber.” There is a dis- 
tinction in the meaning; the thief uses 
cunning, the robber force; the “robber” 
corresponds to the modern word “bri- 
gand.” 

2. “A shepherd of the sheep” (A: R. 
V. margin). It should be noted that 
here the word door does not refer to 
Christ, as it does when the allegory 
changes in verse 7. “The Good Shep- 
herd has not yet appeared in the alle- 
gory.” To “enter by the door” means 
here to have sympathy with the purpose 
of God and to endeavor to do His will. 

“Porter.” It does not do to try 
to find hidden meanings in every word, 
or to push analogies too far, but perhaps 
it is allowable to think of the Holy 
Spirit as God’s “porter” who opens the 
door. ‘His own sheep.” It is said that 
every sheep has its own name, and that 
sheep will only obey their own shep- 
herd. 

4. “When he hath put forth all his 
own, he goeth before them,’ etc. No 
sheep is forgotten, and he leads them 
all. 

6. “Parable.” Better, allegory; the 
word is not the same as that in the other 


Gospels. “Understood not.” ‘They did 
not recognize the meaning of his 
words. 

7. The second contrast: Christ is 


now the door, not the shepherd. It is 
as much as to say, “Through me the 
truths and blessings of religion are to 
be communicated to the flock.” Note 
that He says “Door of tthe sheep,’ not 
“Door of the fold.” By thus calling 
Himself the “Door of the sheep” Christ 
emphasizes the personal relationship be- 
tween Himself and His followers. ‘Per- 
sonal confession of Christ is the rock 
on which He builds His church.” 

8. This is a difficult verse to explain. 
It cannot refer to Moses and the 
Prophets and “holy men of old,” though 
if the words are taken by themselves, 
such might be a legitimate construction. 
The “wolves in sheep’s clothing;” those 


Read | who profess to be teachers and are not; 
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The only Baking Powder made & 
with Royal Grape Cream of Tartar § 
—made from graps— fF 
Insures healthful and | 
delicious food for every | 
home—every day 


Safeguards your food against ¥ 
alam and phosphate of lime F 


those referred to in the last chapter are 
the ones who are doubtless meant. “Did 
not hear them.” They did not speak 
“with authority.” 

9. “I;” “By me.” Both emphatic. 
“Go in, and go out.” R. V. “Entrance 
through Him secures safety, liberty of 
access, and full provision.” “The people 
of God are not under lock and key, 
under legal restraints. Where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

10. “I came that they may have life 
and may have it abundantly.” R. V. 
Compare John 5:40; Rom. 6:23. “The 
thief’s object is to get; Christ’s is to 
give.” 

11. Another contrast. Jesus as the 
Good Shepherd as distinguished from 
the hireling. Note again two character- 
istics: (1) the Good Shepherd lays down 
his life for the sheep; (2) the Good 
Shepherd has a thorough knowledge of 
the sheep. “Hireling.” A mercenary 
who regards only his own interests and 
his own safety. 

14, 15. Note the translation of :the 
R. V., which makes these verses clear 
and consistent. “I am the good shep- 
herd; and I know mine own, and mine 
own know me, even as the Father know- 
eth me, and I know the Father.” A 
picture of the closest relationship. 

Note the translation of verse 16 in 
A. R. V... “And other sheep, J -have, 
which are not -of this fold: them also 
I must bring, and they shall bear my 
voice; and they shall become one flock, 
one shepherd.” ‘There is no doubt that 
this is correct. The claim of any church 
that there is only “one fold” is founded 
on a mistranslation of the original. 

18. Christ’s sacrifice of himself is a 
voluntary one. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING 
will be ready to ship within a few days. 
Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50 per copy, plus 
transportation. 
Orders should be addressed to 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
Io1o Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 5, 1908. 


SONGS OF THE HEART. IV. THE 
MEN WHOM GOD ACCEPTS. 


PSALMS 24. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. Men who are holy. Ley. 
11: 41-45. 

Third-day. Sanctified by the truth. John 
2%... 15-19. 

Fourth-day. Without “spot or wrinkle.” 
Eph. 5: 25-27. 


Fifth-day. After Christ’s example. Rom. 
15 : 1-6. 


Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
4-17. 


Like God. Ley. 19: 1-8. 
Seeing God. Heb. 12: 


This is a psalm of dominion—of 
God’s dominion as Creator of the earth 
and King of Glory, and of man’s domin- 
ion by righteousness. For it is only the 
righteous who may stand unafraid in 
the presence of a holy and powerful 
God. The psalm was probably written 
on the occasion of the bringing in of 
the ark into David’s holy city, taken 
after years of stubborn resistance and 
defiance of Israel’s armies. Israel’s God 
is God of all the earth, and His symbol 
is to come into the nation’s capital; 
but who shall stand before Him? 

It would seem natural to think of the 
keeping of the law, the observance of 
the Jewish ritual, the descent from the 
line of Abraham; but nothing national 
or external appears. Purity of hands 
and heart, simplicity and steadfastness 
of thought and speech, these are the 
credentials that admit into the sanctuary 
of the Most High. God has a standard 
of His own, accepted and approved in- 
deed by all who are His, but differing 
from the world’s standards. Shrewd- 
ness, push, a ready yielding to the opin- 
ion of him whose favor we would gain, 
these are some of the qualifications for 
a sort of popularity that is too much in 
vogue. 

One must choose his master. A trav- 
eler watched the surging, impatient 
crowd trying to hurry through the gate 
to their trains while the ticket examiner 


scrutinized every ticket as he required 
all to pass him in single file. “You 
don’t seem to be very popular ” with 


these people,” said the traveler when | 


the rush was over. “I’m not so anxious 
to be popular with them as I am with 
the man that put me here,’ was the 
reply. And that is our important ques- 
tion: Can I stand in His holy place? 
I might not get a vote for Congress, or 
be able to sell as many goods as my 
fellow clerk, or be “hail fellow well 
met’ with nearly so many boys or girls; 
but if I am a member in good standing 
in the household of faith, a far more 
important status is determined than is 
involved in any or all other questions. 

Sin has interfered to hurt all of us in 
this regard, but that is not final. A 
beautiful statue was marred by the 
burning of the building in which it was 
and the sculptor who designed it was 
dead; but he had left the model of his 
masterpiece, and the injured statue could 
be restored. So “we who were dead” 
and whose features were so unlike those 
of Him in whose likeness and image we 
were created, may be raised in new- 
ness of life and renewed daily in the 
image of Him who created us, because 
He lives evermore, having left us an 
example that we should follow in His 
steps. And that is the condition, the 
only and inevitable condition, that we 
should desire His honor above all else; 
and the proof of our desire is in our 
obedience to His will. 


7O™ ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


Sint 


is invaluable to every amateur and 

professional grower of vegetables or 
flowers. | Conceded to be the most 
complete, helpful and _ instructive 
catalogue issued. 248 pages, 4 
color plates, 4 duotone plates and hundreds 
of photographic illustrations. When you are 
in the city call for a copy—or write--we will 
mail it free. 

Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Friends and others desiring First-Cless Real 
Estate Investments in the West, address 


H. B, PRATHER H, C. FELLOW 


Prather-Fellow Realty Co. 


Protection, Kansas Alva, Oklahoma 


Ranches, Wheat, Corn, Alfalfa 
and Fruit Lands in the Famous 
Kiowa and Bluff Creek Valley, 
Comanche County. Alfalfa 
Lands a Specialty. 


The Greatest Body of Sub-irrigated 
Alfalfa Lands in Southern Kansas. 
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[ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


1OWA> FALLS, IOWA. 


HE kind of printed matter which 

you use determines in a large 

measure the impression which you 
convey to those whom you wish to 
influence favorably. If the impression 
had from your stationery, booklets, cata- 
logues or whatever form the printed 
matter may take is unfavorable, what 
chance have you of doing business in 
that quarter? Let us make something 
for you that will really influence sales— 
printed matter with elegance and dis- 
tinction. 


THE PBEDDLE sPRES'S 
1o1io CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Epw.T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PAILADELPHIA 
Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings removal Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


66 Our Youths’ Friend 99 is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
ae etn area abated Price 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
The 66 Friends Bible School Teacher 99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
Price 40 cents per year. 


Send for sam- 
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That Different Kind 
of PRINTING 


Say two booklets come to your 
desk at the sametime. One is like 
many hundreds youn’ve seen before, 
but the other has a tone, a distinct- 
iveness that sets it apart. 


This may be due to its type-dress, 
or the arrangement of the matter, 
or a combination of those little 
touches that lift it out of the com- 
monplace. 


Now one of these booklets is 
going to be consigned to the ever- 
yawning waste-basket forthwith, 
but the other will be read and kept. 


When you're ready to talk print- 
ing, we'd like to have a chance to 
show you that we can give your 
printed matter that tone which will 
gain for it an audience. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. 


A. C, LEEDS, Prest. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y. 


Wearables 
for Children 


Have comfortable clothes ready to slip 
the young folks into when warm days 
come. The Baby Bazaar will help you: 

Crepe Kimonos $1.50—Figured in rich 
Oriental effects, trimmed with satin. 
6 to 16 years. 

White Guimpes, $1.00—Lawn ; in dainty 
tucked effects, rufile'at neck and sleeves. 
Sizes 4 to 14 years. 

Gingham Dresses, 50c— Smart little 
models in blue-and-white and pink and- 
white checks. Square yoke, with embroi- 
dery insertion. Sizes 6 months to 2 years. 
Scores of other kinds and prices. 

Coats, $5.00—Double-breasted box style, 
with notched collar, also smart tailored 
reefer styles, like a wee overcoat. Of 
cloth, in red, cadet blue, black-and-white 
checks. Sizes 2 to 4 years. Tables and 
cases filled with other smart styles. 

Bonnets, Caps, Hats, at $1.00—Great 
variety. Swiss, with dainty trimming of 
lace and embroidery. Sizes 14 to 16 inches. 
Beauties at other prices. 

Black Satine Bloomers, at 50c.—Sizes 4 to 
14 years, 


Sizes 
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The stockholders of Tur Amertoan Frienp held 
their annual meeting on the 20th inst. They were 
particularly gratified over two facts which were 
reported. The first fact was that in the investigation 
made by Collier’s Weekly on the character of adver- 
tising in religious periodicals Tur American 
Frimnp stood at the top of the list for cleanness and 
honesty of its advertising pages. Some of our read- 
ers will doubtless remember medical advertisements 
which appeared in former days in our columns, and 
they may still charge it up against us, but those were 
the days of our ignorance, for which we trust we 
have been forgiven. The policy of the paper in 
recent years has been to refuse instantly any adver- 
tisement which might mislead our readers or which 
might in any way encourage a bogus or suspicious 
business. The result is that THe American 
Frrenp has won an enviable place among the Relig- 
ious periodicals of the country. 

The second gratifying fact was the report of an 
actual increase of subscribers over last year. Under 
existing circumstances there would have been no 
surprise if our list had revealed a falling off. It 
is, therefore, a cause for thanksgiving and joy that 
the paper has more than held its own. The gain 
is, furthermore, not local, but is evenly spread over 
almost the entire country. It is largest in the State 
of Indiana, with almost equal proportional gains in 
the State of Ohio. There is a good gain in North 
Carolina and a similar one on the Pacific coast in 
Oregon and Washington. We now have subscribers 
in every State and Territory in the Union. 

It has been, as everybody knows, a trying and 
difficult period. There are many points of view, 
there are many types of Friends, there are tendencies 
which make it easy for us to misunderstand each 
other. It has often seemed as though we were 
farther apart than we really are. But a good degree 
of love and forebearance has prevailed, and I have 
steadily believed that we should win through and_ see 
a return of unifying tendencies. They are already 
in sight now. 

Tur American Frienp has already had a very 
important mission. 


It has insistently emphasized | 


vital and essential truths and refused to be side- 
tracked on dead issues and unimportant peculiarities, 
It has throughout its career attempted to be straight- 
forward and honest in its course, and it has clearly 
won a solid place in the hearts and homes of 
Friends in this country. The body of the paper has 
never been filled with more interesting and valuable 
reading matter than at the present time, and we 
want to see it go into the home of every Friend who 
loves the church and is devoted to its progress and 
R. M. J. 


mission. 


THINGS HOPED FOR. 

We start life with the world full of promise. Op- 
portunities open on every hand. Robust enthusiasm 
plumes the wings of imagination. Nothing lies 
beyond our hope. We are master mechanics, great 
lawyers, successful farmers, leading evangelists— 
we never take a second place—oh, no. Of course 
these are not present facts. There are reasons why 
we have not yet attained. But we might be, and we 
may be—some time. And so God lets us dream, 
more than likely selfish dreams with “success” as our 


motto. 
Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


We are sure of this, and who knows but that we may 
do more. Great childish dreams they may be, but 
let us dream. It is God’s way of giving us a foretaste 
of eternity. 

Some men stop here. They do little more than 
dream. Most of us, however, cannot rest. A few 
hard knocks wake us to the stern realities of a cast- 
iron existence. We turn back to things as they are 
and take an honest inventory of ourselves and what 
we have done. No wonder we feel disheartened. 
There is a vast difference between our ability and the 
world’s need; between our attempts and our ideals. 
But the darkest and sternest fact lies not in our fail- 
ures. It is nearer to us than anything we have or 
have not done. It is a personal matter. It is the 
realization of our true worth. We count for so little. 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a fast-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 


A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 
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He is soon gone and forgotten. Such is the cold 
world of fact. It is the cruel, hopeless side of life, 
and begets despair. Some men stop here. . 

But there is still another class—men who dream 
and at the same time do not ignore facts. On the 
contrary, they enjoy them. They “welcome each 
rebuff that turns earth’s smoothness rough.” They 
dare the throw, even when they expect defeat. Some- 
thing deeper than momentary success appeals to 
them. Something eternal in the universe makes for 
good, and they feel it. The conviction comes with 
irresistible force that he who falls with his face in 
the right direction, wins—really and truly wins. 

No seers of ancient time learned this lesson better 
than the Hebrew prophets. None taught it with more 
Amos saw his people at ease in Zion, 
lying on couches of wickedness, and he cried against 
it. The great moral forces of God would bring 
destruction, and he told them so. But he could not 
stop with judgment. He must have another word: 
“Upon Mount Zion shall be deliverance, and there 
shall be holiness, and the house of Jacob shall possess 
their possessions.” The dawn of day was never 
brighter than the hope that breathes from the great 
“Prophet of the Exile” living in the midst of those 
with their harps on the willows. Malachi who came 
to a little remnant of discouraged Jews, eking out a 
miserable existence among the stone-heaps and ruins 
of their beloved Jerusalem, was not unmindful of 
their present state, yet hear him speak: “Unto you that 
fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness arise with 
healing in his wings.” However discouraging exist- 
ing conditions, the faith of the ancient Hebrew still 
lived, and in the teeth of adversity he sang his 
sweetest lay of hope. Strange to say, his dreams 
were nearer the truth than external facts would war- 
rant. And so it ever remains; those who would know 
the truth must reckon with the substance of things 
hoped for. 


assurance. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—VI* 
X. Origin and Influence of West Branch Quarterly 
Meeting. 


In my twentieth year my parents came to the con- 
clusion that it would be right for them to leave the 
old home in Ohio and move to a new one, located at 
Marion, in Grant County, Indiana. Although 
young, I had become attached to the dear old Friends, 
whom I had been accustomed to see sitting in the 
galleries of the various meetings in the quarter. So 


I pause a little while to dwell upon the origin of 
West Branch Monthly and Quarterly Meetings and 


* Copyright 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 


the influence they have had upon the Society of 
Friends in the Middle West, and especially upon 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, religiously and educa- 
tionally. The monthly meeting was opened at West 
Branch Meeting-house, two miles south from West 
Milton, Miami County, Ohio, First month 17, 1807. 
The West Branch Quarterly Meeting was opened 
Sixth month 13, 1812, to be held alternately at West 
Branch, Ohio, and Richmond, Indiana. The char- 
ter members of West Branch Monthly Meeting all 
came from North Carolina Yearly Meeting, most of 
them from Bush River Quarterly Meeting, South 
Carolina. It appears that the line of descent of West 
Branch Monthly Meeting is from and through the 
following monthly meetings, established in the years 
given: Chester, 1681, and Concord, 1684, both in 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania; Newark, 1686, 
and New Garden, 1718, both in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania; Nottingham, 1730, in Cecil County, 
Maryland; Hopewell, 1735, in Frederick County, 
Virginia; Westland, 1785, Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania; Miami, 1803, Warren County, Ohio; West 
Branch, 1807, Miami County, Ohio. From the fore- 
going we might conclude that West Branch Monthly 
Meeting was a child of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, but we learn that in 1790, the meetings then in 
western Pennsylvania and Virginia, which had be- 
longed to Philadelphia were transferred to the yearly 
meeting for Maryland, which was thereafter to be held 
at Baltimore, and which seems then to have taken the 
name of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Since the Red- 
stone (Pennsylvania) Meeting belonged to Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting in 1803, all the Friends meet- 
ings west of the Alleghenies are to be reckoned 
descended from Baltimore Yearly Meeting. The 
minutes of Miami Monthly Meeting show that from 
1803 ‘to 1807 there were 306 certificates received 
from 16 monthly meetings belonging to North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting, conveying the rights of mem- 
bership of 1,418 members to that monthly meeting. 
I have been permitted, in the providence of my 
Heavenly Father, to visit within the limits of all 
these monthly meetings, except the one in Georgia, 
and, so far as I have been able to see or hear, the 
location of Friends in this fair Southland was desira- 
ble and pleasant, so far as outward comfort and ease 
were concerned. Their land was fairly productive 
and their climate almost ideal. Their communities 
were prosperous, their societies were harmonious and 
pleasant to live in, and there was loving fellowship 
amongst them as brothers of the same household of 
faith. But as the eighteenth century drew to a close, 
there was unrest amongst them and a general feeling 
that a change of location was desirable. Friends at 
first, in common with others, held slaves to some 
extent. There was all the time a protest against the 
practice as inconsistent with their Christian profes- 
sion. When they located in South Carolina and 


Georgia, slave-holding was still tolerated amongst 
the Friends, but during the years of their residence 
there the Society had taken a very advanced position 


{on the subject. The change had been gradual and 
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was the result of heartfelt conviction. It was laid 
upon their hearts and consciences that it was wrong 
to hold their fellowmen in bondage, and one by one 
they freed their slaves. This conviction soon became 
a concern to the whole Society. By loving though 
persistent persuasion, pressing the truth as it was 
apprehended upon the consciences and judgment 
of the membership, the Society of Friends as a body 
became united in forbidding the practice of holding 
slaves by its members. This pronounced stand, of 
course, put them in opposition to the prevailing sen- 
timent of the country, and they soon felt the disad- 
vantage to which their free labor would put them in 
competition with slave labor. This conviction of 
conscience in the line of duty and judgment as to 
economic considerations came to them as a divine 
voice to go out of that country to a land that would 
be shown them. That land was the new Northwest 
Territory, then opening to settlers, with its funda- 
mental ordinance, dedicating it forever to freedom 
and free institutions, and they were not disobedient 
to the vision opened before them, but came with great 
rapidity, as a van guard of the mighty host of free 


. citizens that soon followed to lay the enduring foun- 


dation of great States and prosperous common- 
wealths. Among those who came are the names 
Ballinger, Brown, Coate, Coppock, Elleman, Evans, 
Furnas, Haskett, Hollingsworth, Jay, Jenkins, 
Jones, Kelly, Macy, Mendenhall, Mote, Neal, Patty, 
Pearson, Pemberton, Teague, Thomas and many 
others whose names are now familiar among Friends 
throughout the West. 

We will now advance a little while, to their method 
of solving the educational question and its effect o1 
others. In the first half of the last century many 
Friends found difficulty in providing for their chil- 
dren as good opportunities for acquiring education 
as they would gladly have given them. The public 
school system in Ohio was not developed then as now, 
and the subscription schools on which the Friends 
largely depended were inadequate in equipment and 
were often of necessity taught by teachers poorly 
qualified, both as to knowledge and method. My 
grandfather, Walter Denny Jay, though having but 
little school learning himself, was desirous that his 
children should have better opportunities than they 
had. His three youngest sons were now grown up 
and were beseeching him for better educational 
advantages. To meet this demand and to help other 
parents similarly situated, he hired and placed as 
teacher in a school-house near his home a young 
Friend of advanced education. This was the autumn 
of 1845. That winter, and also the following winter, 
he taught a four-months’ school, ranking in grade of 
studies with academies and high schools of later 
day. Young people desirous of better education came 
into the school from other neighborhoods. The 
school was a success, a very beehive of activity in 
search of knowledge and an inspiration to surround- 
ing neighborhoods to provide more advanced educa- 
tion among the youth. It was quite gratifying to my 
grandfather, whose wise thought and_ liberality 


started the school. One of his sons, Eli Jay, and 
Mahalah Pearson, who came from another neighbor- 
hood, were among those greatly profited by the 
advantages of these schools in the knowledge of the 
natural sciences and mathematics. In 1847 they 
both began teaching near their respective homes, in 
Miami County, Ohio, he in a settlement school, she 
in the public schools of the State. They were mar- 
ried Tenth month 24, 1849, and soon after began 
teaching together in a school of their own with a set 
purpose to make teaching their life work. Two 
years of this school deepened their consciousness of 
their own need of better education for their intended 
work. They arranged to go to Oberlin College, in 
northern Ohio, then the only co-educational college in 
the country, and which then, as now, was eminently 
Christian in all its appointments and pervaded by 
a deeply religious atmosphere. At this day we are 
surprised at the opposition and denunciation they 
met with, both in private and in public, when their 
plan of going to Oberlin became known. A seem- 
ingly exercised minister had the shutters opened at 
the close of quarterly meeting and used the occasion 
to dwell upon the awfulness of what they were about 
to do and the terrible and everlasting consequences to 
which it might be expected to lead. His discourse 
led one Friend to say, at the close of the meeting, to 
another who was approving what had been said, “You 
talk as though you thought there was no God in 
Oberlin.” But more of the Friends present seemed 
dazed by the minister’s exercise and avoided the cus- 
tomary cordial shaking of hands at the close of the 
meeting. To such an extent did ignorance and nar- 
row-mindedness prevail in that day, even in sup- 
posedly high places. The purpose of Eli and 
Mahalah Jay was not changed by this demonstra- 
tion. It rested upon too firm a conviction of what 
was right for them to do to be disturbed by such an 
incident, and they went to Oberlin the next week as 
they had planned. It was a comfort to them after 
leaving this scene of grim-faced men and tearful 
women, to find that their parents on both sides and 
their near relatives encouraged them to go. They 
had searcely left the meeting-house grounds in the 
carriage with Grandfather Jay, when he said to them, 
“Children, T want you to know that I have no unity 
with such ‘doings. You know I have not encouraged 
you in going to Oberlin, but now I want you to go.’ 

As all college courses then required Latin and Gr eek, 
which they had not studied, it was necessary for them 
to give two years to preparatory work on the lan- 
guages, then four years in the regular college course. 
The first two years they took at Oberlin, the last four 
years at Antioch College, <Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
nearer their own home, a new co-educational college 
opened in the autumn of 1853 under the presidency 
of Horace Mann, one of the most distinguished edu- 
eators of that day. They graduated sa this col- 
lege in 1857, and in 1860 received their second, or 
Master’s, degree from their alma mater. Mahalah 
Jay taught a large class in preparatory Latin all 
through “their senior year, and after their gradua- 
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tion she continued for more than two years teaching 
in the preparatory department of Antioch College. 
Eli Jay taught in the publie schools of Yellow 
Springs two years. In 1859 he took charge of a 
school near Lafayette, Indiana, which was under the 
care of the Friends of Greenfield Monthly Meeting, 
where he taught one year. The next two years they 
both taught at Spiceland, Henry County, Indiana. 
They also taught at Tippecanoe City, Miami County, 
Ohio. In the summer of 1864 they were asked to 
take places at Earlham College, and, as events 
turned, Richmond, Indiana, has been their home 
ever since. Their connection with Earlham College, 
which began Tenth month, 1864, closed, so far as 
regular work there was concerned, in Sixth month, 
1884. In these twenty years they were out of the 
college but six years. One of these years was spent 
in the Indian work near Fort Sill, Indian Territory 
(now Lawton, State of Oklahoma), and two years in 
teaching at Rich Square, near Lewisville, Henry 
County, Indiana. In their years as officers and 
teachers at Earlham College, Eli Jay was employed 
in various positions, first as Governor, having charge 
of the boys; then as teacher of mathematics, natural 
science and history in the Preparatory Department. 
In 1874-75 he was the acting president of the col- 
lege in the absence of the president, Joseph Moore, 
during the latter’s visit to the Sandwich Islands. 
The last five years he was Professor of Mathematics, 
Physics and Astronomy in the College Department. 
Mahalah Jay’s work was principally in the Prepara- 
tory Department of the school, teaching Latin and 
English the greater part of the time. She was also 
Principal of the Preparatory Department, which 
then embraced more than two-thirds of all the stu- 
dents attending the school. Since 1884 they have 
not been engaged in much regular teaching, but have 
given a good deal of private instruction to students 
who have mostly come to their home to recite. Alto- 
gether, they have touched and aided in their prepara- 
tion for life seyeral thousands of the generation of 
men and women who are now on the active stage of 
life. These years of semi-retirement have been filled 
with plenty of work in various lines, preventing the 
rust of inactivity, and now, having both passed their 
four score years, and having lived together nearly 
three score years, with thankful hearts that they have 
been permitted some little part in the world’s work, 
they look back with much interest upon what they 
have seen and known and been a part of in the past, 
and forward with good hope of what the future may 
yet unfold to them, both here and hereafter. This 
instance that I have given, resulting from the school 
in the limits of West Branch Quarterly Meeting 
might be duplicated to some extent in the lives of 
others who received their inspiration and thirst for 
knowledge in that school and others in the limits of 
that quarterly meeting. Among these I will mention 
the late Dr. Joseph W. Jay, who taught for a number 
of years both in Ohio and Indiana, and was an instru- 
ment of great blessing to many in various places, 
closing a long and useful life at the age of eighty- 


three. It is but just for me to say that I first caught 
my desire for education from the influence of these 
schools and the spirit created by them. 


(To be continued.) 


A SIMPLE PENTECOST.* 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


“Doubt the miracles!” cried Granny Peckett as we 
were talking together of a certain sceptical character 
in the neighborhood and what he had said. “Can’t 
understand them! Could believe the rest of the 
Bible, but can’t swallow them! That’s dreadful 
queer to me; ain’t it to you? Miracles is just the 
easiest part of Scriptures to understand, seems to 
me. We can sense them, for we’ve all seen them; 
they’re happening most every day, and they’re the 
most natural things on the whole earth. Of course 
there are some parts of the Bible a mite difficult; 
and I, for one, don’t pretend to understand them. I 
guess it wasn’t meant that it should enter into the 
heart of man to conceive such wonderful things. But 
miracles! I’ve seen so many myself. 

“Now, there was the day of Pentecost told about 
in Acts, a wonderful story and terrible hard for some 
folks to take in. That is, unless they’ve seen such a 
day themselves. And I have. Course I don’t mean 
that I lived in those times and was there in those 
countries when Paul and> Peter and all them were 
alive and round. That would make me more’n a 
thousand year old, wouldn’t it? But I tell ye I saw 
one day of Pentecost, and it took place not far from 
this very spot, for ’twas in Sugar Hill village. 

“It was just after Elder Welcome died. He had 
been a hard, strict ha’sh man, though real good. But 
he mellered in his last years, and was a sight softer 
and kinder, made more allowances for folks, though 
just exactly as true to the right as ever. Elder Meech 
came after him, and was there at the time I’m talk- 
ing about. He studied under Elder Welcome before 
the mellering happened ; and he’d caught all the hard, 
strict part from him with nothing to soften it up with. 
Well, you know that won’t do. There must be hard 
and soft both in preaching religion, as well as living 
it. It’s just as it 1s with rye ’n’ Injun bread; all hard 
crust won’t do, nor all soft inside won’t do. Some 
folks need something hard and tough to bite on, but 
there’s other teeth can’t stand the crusty part. There’s 
little children and sick, weak folks that need the soft- 
est inside of the loaf; and they ought to have it—for 
a spell, anyways. I’m not one, either, to hold to the 
sort of religion that’s all soft and mushy; that’s nigh 
about as bad as the other. There’s straight and nar- 
row paths to be walked in, and strict laws to be 
cbeyed, and hard-to-understand doctrines to accept 
and believe in, and punishments to be held up before 
the stubborn. 

“But it hadn’t ought to be all that kind; there’s 
two sides, you know. 

*This story is taken from “Simples From the Master's 


Garden,” a beautiful collection of stories published in book 
form by The Sunday-School Times Co., Phila., Pa. Price, 
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“But it was all hard, ha’sh, straight up and down, 
and no allowances, with Elder Meech. Under him 
the Sugar Hill Church sort of run down. Folks was 
scared off or riled up by his way of preaching and 
acting till sometimes, come Sunday, there wasn’t half 
a dozen people in the meeting-house. The Elder was 
so set about the doctrines, and all that, that he was 
always thinking the other ministers round there, all 
over Grafton County and the whole State of New 
Hampshire, dreadful lax. He preached about the 
other ministers, wrote about them, and talked about 
them and to them till they was all worked up, mad at 
him and down on each other, blaming their own mem- 
bers and other congregations, argufying, fighting, 
fault-finding—deary me, ’twas an awful time! It 
seemed to get into families, too, and the nighest rela- 
tions quarreled about what they believed or didn’t 
believe, and what their own fav’rite minister held or 
didn’t hold. Seemed as if peace on earth and good 
will to men had gone forever. 


“Tt was a dreadful trial to all good folks. And one 
day, or night, rather, when Jane Bingham and me 
was watching with Mary Peabody’s little girl that 
had the canker rash, we got talking over the state of 
things and what could be done about it. After dis- 
cussing and argufying the best part of an hour, pro- 
posing ways.and then seeing they wouldn’t work for 
one reason or another, we ended up where we ought 
to begun. Nobody could do anything to help but 
God himself. And to get him to take hold of the 
business and carry it through, we must pray, and 
pray in earnest, and keep praying till we’d got what 
we wanted. 

“Jane says, ‘I know that’s the right thing to do, 
and I’ve got faith to think it will work; but,’ she put 
in a minute after, sort of sorrowful, ‘I don’t believe 
*twill do any good.’ 

“ “But that isn’t faith, Jane Bingham,’ I says. 

“Well, we agreed to try it, anyhow, and we 
knelt down there by little Malviny’s bed and 
prayed. Next day we spoke to a few others 
of the right sort, all women as I recollect now, 
and they all fell in with it. And we prayed. 
Sometimes ’twas each for herself in her closet with 
the door shut; sometimes two or three gathered 
together in His name; but always, as far as I know, 
we prayed hard and prayed trusting. We hadn’t 
noticed any change for the better, but somehow were 

‘full of hope and faith, when one morning—twas in 
July, I guess, for I was making blueberry shortcake 
for dinner, and I know the berries were fresh, not 
put-up ones—Jane Bingham came running into my 
kitchen. 

“<‘Oh, Sabry,’ she says, all out of breath, ‘it’s no 
good; the fat’s in the fire now, and our prayers are 
all wasted.’ 

“ ‘Prayers ain’t ever wasted,’ I says, ‘but do hurry 
and tell me what it’s all about.’ 

“So she told me as soon as she got her breath. 
Seems Elder Bacon over to Whitefield had been 
preaching heresy, and there was great talk about it. 
Some folks thought it wasn’t exactly heresy, or not 


the worst kind, and some held it was; some stood up 
for him and some didn’t; and now there was talk of 
trying him, and there was to be a meeting about 
it. I forget just what kind it was, whether they 
called it a conference or a council or a court or what, 
and I don’t know whether it was a State thing or a 
county one. Anyway, it was to be in Sugar Hill and 
in our meeting-house, where Elder Meech preached. 

“‘And you know,’ says Jane, most crying, ‘you 
know how the Elder loves a fight. His favorite text 
is that about not coming to bring peace but a sword, 
and he’s dreadful fond of all the “woe-unto-you”’ pas- 
sages. Just as our folks needs the other sort, the 
peace-making, loving, blest-be-the-tie-that-binds-our- 
hearts-in-Christian-love kind, he’ll let the brethren 
pitch into each other and into everybody else, and 
even sick ’em on like dogs a-fighting. Just as we 
was praying so hard, too, and felt so full of hope 
and faith. Oh, Sabry, Sabry, what’s the use? what’s 
the use ? and she clean broke down. 

“T felt dreadful, too, but I tried to hold on to the 
promises. After a spell we both saw that, even if 
there didn’t seem any great chance of it’s coming out 
right, we mustn’t give up, but keep on praying as if 
we did believe there was some hope yet. We 
went round and saw the rest of our band. They 
were all very low in their minds, knowing too well 
the state of things that was likely to follow the trial 
of Brother Bacon, But one and each promised to 
keep on praying with all her might and main, and, 
what’s more and harder, to try to believe her prayers 


| were going to be answered someways, somehow. 


“Well, the day came round, as all days do, if you 
wait patient or don’t wait patient. There’d been a 
three-days’ easterly storm with pouring rain, and 
the roads were just deep mud and big puddles; such 
dreadful going! The folks in buck-boards and other 
kinds of wagons were shook up and jolted and jog- 
gled, spattered all over with mud and dirt. Them 
on foot were a sight, their shoes all a muss of dirt, 
their trousers and skirts and stockings soppy wet. 
It wasn’t just the best preparation for a discussion. 
There were cross faces, fretty voices, scowling fore- 
heads enough, I tell you; and our faith, a poor sort, 
I’m afraid, grew weaker fast. _ 

“Elder Meech had only a short walk from his 
house to the church; but somehow he’d contrived to 
step into a puddle with one foot, and that was drip- 
ping wet way about his ankle, and him subject to 
quinsy sore throat, too, if he got too damp. 

“Parson Goodenow from Lisbon had come in a 
buggy with his wife and Ardelle, and he’d drove 
right imto a deep rut full of water, and Mis’ Goode- 
now’s best dress was splashed with mud and wet, as it 


_ hung out at the side, they being a little crowded. 


Ardelle had leaned over to see what the matter was, 
and dropped her brand-new hat right into the mud, 
so that the parson had to climb out and pick it up, 
the dirty water running down all over his clean, 
white cuffs. I guess he was pretty sure that minute 
that Brother Bacon was to blame for all of that mess, 
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and that he’d help make him or some one else suffer 
for it. 

“Mr. Whitman from Littleton had been up all 
night with a toothache. His cheek was awful 
swelled and his face tied up in a red silk hand- 
kerchief. 

“Dr. Martin from Bethlehem had jammed his 
thumb in a door just before he started, and yon 
know that’s dreadful trying. Deary me, everything 
seemed to be against us, and working against peace 
and good will. But seems there was something or 
somebody working the other way, and working to 
some purpose. 

“Folks tell me that I don’t recollect right, or 
else this wasn’t a regular trial for heresy; else they 
wouldn’t have let outsiders, women folks and so on, 
into the meeting. Well, I told you I couldn’t 
remember all the particulars; but one thing I know 
certain sure, I was there, and so was Jane Bingham. 
But I own up again I haven’t the least idea what the 
particular heresy or wrong holding was they con- 
ceited Elder Bacon was given to. Whether he had 
preached too much or too little about election and 
predestination, or again if he hadn’t dwelt enough 
on covenanted mercies, or had run them into the 
ground; whether he had seemed to go against the 
perseverance of the saints, or went too strong for it; 
if there was too much original sin and Adam’s fall 
in his discourses, or not nigh enough, I don’t know. 
What came afterwards on that wonderful day drove 
all those little matters clean out of my head. 


“But I know there was a dreadful time over it all, 
first off. I can see it just as plain as print as I think 
back. One minister after another jumping up out 
of his turn, and hollering out things against the 
others, and refusing to sit down when the man in 
charge—our Elder Meech had the say—told him to. 
Then somebody saying awful things about poor 
Brother Bacon, and two or three others yelling out 
all at once that it wasn’t true. So on and on till it 
was more like a caucus or a town-meeting than a gath- 
ering together of the followers of our Lord. Jane 
Bingham and me, we sat in one of the hind pews, our 
eyes wet up, and the last drops of faith in our prayers 
for peace and good will dribbled away as we looked 
on. 


“Elder Meech was standing up there tall and lean, 
with a scowling, angry face, one leg and foot all 
sopping wet where he’d stepped into the puddle, and 
he thinking inside all the time, I knew well, of the 
quinsy that was coming from it; Mr. Whitman with 
one cheek all puffed out, his eyes red from laying 
awake the night before and his voice thick and swelly 
from the sore and ache, called his brother ministers 
all the names he really meant to apply to that bad 
back tooth; Dr. Martin kept waving his hands about, 
his poor jammed thumb tied up with a white rag, all 
sore and hot and beating, as you could tell 
by the way he talked. Parson Goodenow was hold- 
ing up his hands in wonder at everybody else’s 
wickedness, his muddy euffs showing plain and he 


knowing it. Oh, it was like a dog-fight or a school- 
meeting more than anything else. 

“Jane Bingham and me—likely as not all the rest 
of our prayer circle was there too, but somehow I just 
seem to remember her and me who’d worked and 
talked and prayed over this together so long and 
steady—Jane and me, we gave right up for good an’ 
all. ‘O we of little faith,’ I says to myself after- 
wards, for not believing, when a real day of Pente- 
cost was at hand! 


(To be continued. ) 


Join the great company of those who make the 
barren places of life fruitful with kindness. Carry 
a vision of heaven in your souls, and you shall make 
your home, your college, the world, correspond to 
that vision. Your success and happiness lie in you. 
External conditions are the accidents of life, its 
outer trappings. The great, enduring realities are 
love of service. Joy is the holy fire that keeps our 
purpose warm and our intelligence aglow. Resolve 
to keep happy, and your joy and you shall form an 
invincible host against difficulty.—Helen Keller. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
AN HOUR WITH THEE. 


Give me but an hour of thine, 
Give it to me, friend, tried and true. 
I may not speak of themes sublime, 
Nor themes which shall enlighten you. 


I would but speak my heart’s own thought, 

My soul would voice its: anguish, hopes and fears, 
The visions to my spirit brought, 

The sorrow and the pain too deep for tears, 


Your presence is a healing balm, 

A stream spring-fed from rock-ribbed hills. 
The storm and tempest lull to calm, 

The heart seems cured of all its ills. 


There comes from you a balmy breath, 
A breeze, fresh strayed from Eden’s holy nooks, 
And Life springs up and triumphs o’er the Death 
Which comes to me from men, and things, and books. 


The deserts turn to gardens fair, 

The mountains and the hills do sing. 
Banished are all my pain and care, 

And Hope and Love soar high on wing. 


Your voice awakens thoughts long dead. 
My soul expands, it grows by bounds and leaps. 
Fond memories throng, and I no longer dread 
The irksome duty, the toiling up Life’s steeps. 


I sit beside you in the twilight hour. 
My spirit trembles, struggles, and is free; 
Through you has come a mystic power, 
And I at last am set at liberty. 


Your presence fades, and giant deeds arise, 

With beckoning hands they bid me dare and do. 
And in your strength I find in great surprise, 

’*Tis natural to be loyal, kind and true. 


Hence in your presence I would rest; 
My spirit’s pain and sorrow find release. 

It seems as if I am by heaven blest, 
~ And shall be blest till time shall cease. 


—Edgar L. Requa, 
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LETTER FROM JOHAN MARCUSSEN. 


[We have received the following interesting and 
valuable letter from our Danish Friend, Johan 
Marcussen.—Ep. | 


Dear Frienp, Rurus M. Jonszs: 


I have been traveling all this winter in the service 
of the Gospel in many parts of Denmark. At pres- 
ent I am sitting in the restaurant of a small country 
THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 
for Second month 6th, is before me. In it I find an 
editorial, signed “R. M. J.,” with a good deal of very 
interesting information about the churches in 
America. He winds up with the very searching 
question, “What would happen if they (the mem- 
bers) were really as Christ intended they should be, 
‘salt’ and ‘light??’ Yes, what would happen ? 

These churches of the different denominations are 
a great blessing as it is, but—the Methodists are 
weakened by being divided into 17 “branches”; the 
Lutherans are weakened by being divided into (is 
it something like 13%) “branches”; the Friends are 
weakened by being divided into four (or is it 6?) 
“branches.” What would happen if they were 
really what Christ intended them to be, ‘salt’? and 
‘light’ ?” 

This would happen: The weakening element 
would disappear, and a mighty strengthening power 
would knit together not only the branches of the 
different denominations, but even the walls between 
the denominations would be weakened and the prayer 
of our Lord, “That they all might be one,” would 
be fulfilled; or is it better to say would be on the 
line of being fulfilled? And what influence this 
would have in the world is impossible to say. It has 
never yet been tried, although nearly nineteen hun- 
dred years have passed away since our Lord sent up 
that wonderful prayer from this earth to our Heay- 
enly Father. 

When I read the editorial in Tue American 
Frrenp, I put a foot-note to it, running like this: 

“What will happen if we are not ?” 

I would rather not answer that question and say: 
“Of course the salt will remain powerful and the 
light will shine more and more bright.’’ But there 
are corners where this is not the case. I am looking 
over the small number of Friends in this country. 
Our history goes back only twenty-seven or thirty 
years, and that history is not a bright one. As a 
Society of Friends, we have always been far behind, 
with hardly any appearance or influence. I do not 
suppose we ever will be anything. But there is room 
for us as members of the Church of Christ; that is, 
members of His body. If we can help a little in unit- 


ing the rest of the members of that body to be what 


He intends us to be, our existence will not be in vain. 

My little home in Landskronagoda 60, Copen- 
hagen, is of but very little account. Still, if one of 
my sons can go out helping his fellow-men as an able 
physician, one daughter as a well-educated teacher, 
another as a trained nurse, and so on, that little 
home, with its trials and hardships, had not been 


in vain. One day that home will disappear and be 
forgotten, but it has served in its time. The Society 
of Friends may be of very little account, but if we 
can help our fellow-men to be true subjects to our 
Lord Jesus Christ and His real disciples, our exis- 
tence is not in vain. We may, as a Society, disap- 
pear, but the influence will be there still—but only 
as we remain the “salt”? and the “light.” 

I often think and speak of America, with its many 
advantages and grand opportunities. May the people 
give our Lord His place; that is, allow Him to reign 
over all. 

I have been traveling all this winter—by rail, 
steamer, carriage or on foot, as opportunity has been. 
I am thankful I have been well, and so are all my 
family. 

Canst thou give me the title of a collection of John 
G. Whittier’s poems? I can get it through any 
bookseller in this country if I have only the title. 

With best wishes for thee and family, I remain 
thy friend, sincerely, 

Jouan Marcussen. 


Some Views on Present Day Topirs. 


FROM ONE WHO KNOWS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


I have read with some care Tur Amertoan 
Frienp for the past year. I desire to express my 
opinion not only of the paper and the work it is 
doing, but also of the important changes now going 
on in the denomination of which it is the organ. 

But, first of all, I beg to be permitted to state some 
personal facts, which may throw light upon the sub- 
ject by my knowledge of conditions. 

I have been a member of the Congregational 
denomination for over sixty years. Yet I was to 
the “manner born.” My two parents were staunch 
Friends, so also were my four grandparents and 
eight great-grandparents. My mother’s step-mother, 
Patience Bragton, was a noted preacher among the 
Friends for nearly forty years, and was the first 
preacher among Friends sent with accredited letters 
from America to the Friends in Great Britain. 
This was about 1783, and she visited most of the 
meetings in England and Ireland, preaching the 
Gospel wherever she went for about four years. Her 
memoirs were published in New Bedford in the year 
1801. 

My father’s grandfather, Richard Mowry, preached 
in the old brick meeting-house in Uxbridge, Worces- 
ter County, Mass., for 56 years, from 1778 to 1834. 
That house, built in 1770, is now standing. I 
attended meetings there till I was thirteen years old, 
when I left the place to live elsewhere. So I was 
rooted and grounded in the doctrines of Friends and 
have never lost my personal admiration and love for 
certain Friends that I knew in my younger days. 
But the Society waned, until the house was closed. 
Meantime I attended a strong, vigorous Congrega- 
tional Church, where a scholarly, pious, Puritan 
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preacher cared for the flock. I was converted and 
joined the church. After the report of a second 
committee I was “disowned” by the Friends, but I 
have, during these three score years, constantly 
studied Friends views and doctrines. ‘Bates’ Doc- 
trines,’’ which I have had in my library since the year 
1843; Lindley Murray’s “Power of Religion” (sixty 
years I have had it), William Penn’s “No Cross, No 
Crown” (over fifty years), “Woolman’s Journal,” 
“Sewell’s History of the Quakers,” ‘“Clarkson’s Por- 
traiture of the Quakers,” “Gurney’s Observations,” 
“Rules of Discipline’ (N. E. Yearly Meeting, 
1809), and “Constitution and Discipline for the 
American Yearly Meetings of Friends, 1901,” with 
many other Friends Books, have been read. from 
time to time, all of which are in my library. I have 
not infrequently attended Friends meetings in Provi- 
dence, Lynn, Batton, Philadelphia, Pasadena, Cal., 
and other places. 

I have mentioned these facts to show that I have 
kept in touch with Friends. Moreover, let me add 
that I was a pupil in the “Friends Boarding-School,” 
Providence, now the “Moses Brown School,” in 
1843-4, and I have lectured in that school every win- 
ter for twenty. years. 

I have greatly enjoyed reading Tur American 
Frrenp during the past year, and have observed with 
satisfaction the change coming over the Society at 
the present time. It seems to me like a revival of 
pure and undefiled religion. Let the good work go 
on. There is a chance still for this people to do great 
good in the world, for Quakerism, in my judgment, 
stands for pure religion. I care less for the names 
of the days of the week and the months of the year; 
for the plain ‘thee’ and “thou,” though that lan- 
guage is sweet and beautiful. I am not anxious to 
see the oddities of dress that formerly characterized 
Friends, but I will not forget that these things were 
of great service in moulding the views and practices 
of Christian people in the generations past. 

The great principles which have characterized the 
Society in the years gone by, and which still form the 
foundation upon which the Society is built, appear 
to me to be the following: 

1. Solidity and worth; character, honest and 
strong. 

2. Avoidance of tinsel, form, show; no ritual, no 
ceremony as such; absence even of types and sym- 
bols; form used only from necessity. The husk is 
not the corn; it only serves to help the corn to ripen. 

3. Liberty restrained by law, not license. ‘“TLib- 
erty is a fire on the hearth; license is a fire on the 
floor.” The one is useful; the other is wholly 
destructive. 

4, Attention to Christian education and correct 
instruction of the young; care for orphans and the 
poor. — 

5. But the main thing, the most important of all, 
pertaining to Quakerism and its history, is the doc- 
trine of the inner light. We can have communion 
directly with God—immediate revelation. Elisha 


Bates, in his “Doctrines of Friends,” says: “I take 
it for granted that immediate revelation and the per- 
ceptible influences of the Holy Spirit were enjoyed 
from the earliest periods of human society, and the 
inquiry follows whether this favor is continued to 
the church or not. The Society of Friends believe 
that it is, and they think they are supported in this 
belief by the testimony of Scripture, as well as by 
individual experience.” “In Him was Life, and 
the Life was the Light of men. That was the true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” Man can have direct communion with 
God. It requires no mediator but Jesus Christ; no 
priest, no hope, but every man can personally ap- 
proach the living God, commune with Him and 
receive direct revelation from Him. 

“God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship in Spirit and in Truth”—Spiritual worship 
and that only, is a vital tenet of the denomination 
of Friends. 

I desire to call attention to one important fact, 
and that is, that this fundamental doctrine, enforced 
so persistently by the Friends in all their past his- 
tory, has borne fruit in all the denominations, so 
that to-day it is pretty generally urged, preached 
and enforced by all, or nearly all, the various 
branches of the Protestant churches. 

I might add that the Friends have always borne 
consistent testimony against war, slavery and intem- 
perance. These virtues, too, have had great influ- 
ence upon the other branches of the Christian 
church. 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Mary A. Sibbett visited Haviland, Kan., the 17th and 18th 
ult., and lectured on temperance. 


= 


The many friends of Wm. Trueblood and family, Kokomo, 
Ind., will extend to them their most sincere sympathy as 
they learn of the continued illness of the wife and mother 
of the family, Ruth E. Trueblood. 


William Spencer Hadley, president of Citizens’ State Bank 
of Wichita, Kan., and secretary of the Board of Directors of 
Friends University, has been nominated and will certainly be 
elected Councilman on the West Side. 


Prof. Wallace A. Newlin, President W. Irving Kelsey, Prof. 
Esther C. Andrews and Harvey Wright, all of Pacific Col- 
lege, attended a Yearly Meeting Christian Endeavor confer- 
ence held in Portland, Ore., Second month 20th, and con- 
tributed interesting numbers to the program. 


Friends at Amboy, Ind., are getting along well in their work 
since moving into their new meeting-house. ‘The attendance 
at Bible-school and the regular services is better than for 
some time before. The interest deepens, and all departments 
of work are doing excellently. The recent revival was a real 
success, 

Friends Bloomingdale Academy, Bloomingdale, Ind., has 
just been granted a Certificate of Equivalency by the Indiana 
State Board of Education. Thus the State officially recog- 
nizes the excellent work which this school has been doing 
for so many years by ranking it equal to the commissioned 
high schools. 


‘we 
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Spiceland Quarterly Meeting, Spiceland, Ind., was held the 
14th and 15th ult. All the subordinate meetings were repre- 
sented and all sessions were well attended. R. W. Douglas 
was acceptably present. One hundred and twenty-five dollars 
were subscribed to aid in renewing remonstrances and for 
prosecuting violators of the law. 


The meetings held at Oak Grove Seminary, Maine, by 
Evangelist Greenwood, resulted in about 12 students making 
a start in the Christian life. The seminary has a splendid 
student body and is prospering under the supervision of 
George L. Jones. Friends of the school will be pleased to 
know that George L. Jones is to remain and that the gym- 
nasium will be built this season. 


Reuben H. Underhill, whose obituary appears elsewhere, 
was born- at Clinton Corners, N. Y., educated at Westtown 
Boarding School and at the Harvard Law School. In 1859 
he was married to Harriet Lukens, Philadelphia, who, with 
their three children, survives him. He was a member of the 
Permanent Board of New York Yearly Meeting, a trustee of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and also of its educational fund; 
an active member of the Brooklyn congregation from the time 
of its organization, for some years superintendent of its Bible- 
school, and for many years a prominent official of the Brook- 
lyn Sunday-school Union, 


It may be of interest to some Friends to know that the only 
Friends boarding school in the limits of the old Virginia 
Yearly Meeting is Corinth Academy, Conley, Va. 

The school is situated in the midst of a large farming 
section, and has a marked influence on the surrounding 
country. ‘The trustees, at a great pecuniary sacrifice, are main- 
taining a high course of iristruction at the school. 

Corinth Academy is much in need of funds in order that 
the work of the institution may be carried on successfully. 
Those interested in giving the school financial assistance, 
may address Edward J. Raiford, Conley, Va. 

Edgar T. Snipes, principal, will be glad to correspond with 
parents who desire to have their children attend Corinth 
Academy. 


During First month Dorwin Gidley, assisted by Christena 
Kirkhart, held a series of meetings in a country neighborhood 
12 miles east of Laurence Friends Academy, Okla., which 
resulted in about 30 conversions. 

Forty-three of that vicinity joined Friends, 38 being heads of 
families. > 

As a result of these meetings and those held here by M. 
Risinger about the same time, 70 members have been added 
to Gate Monthly Meeting. 

At the beginning of school at Laurence Friends Academy, 
one year ago, but two of the 23 students claimed to be Chris- 
tians. Now but five out of 28 do not make a profession. The 
influence for good by the academy and meeting is quite 
noticeable in the country round about. 


The series of meetings conducted by John and Nettie Smal- 
ley Riley at the University Meeting, Wichita, Kan., from Sec- 
ond month 23d to the 8th ult. was a very successful one. There 
was an evident revival of the membership, 12 persons profess- 
ing conversion and about 50 claiming definite blessings. The 
preaching was with power and the teaching was definite, 


instructive and very helpful. Nettie Riley excelled in 
short morning sermons to students, and her husband 
as an evangelist. Thirteen persons have been received 


into membership by the monthly meeting, of whom four 
brought letters from other churches, and six certificates. 
Altogether, 30 members have been received since yearly 
meeting, five months ago. It is believed a larger number will 
be received within a few months. 


President W. Irving Kelsey, of Pacific College, returned to 
Newberg with his family the latter part of Second month. 
An enthusiastic reception was tendered him Third month 
12th by the Board of Managers and many friends of the col- 
lege. The chapel was crowded to overflowing. Jesse Edwards 
gave an address on “The Educational Work of Friends on 
the Pacific Coast.” Clarence Edwards, in a few_ words, 
showed what important places the Alumni were filling in 
their respective communities. B C. Miles, president of the 
Board, introduced President Kelsey, who gave an interest- 
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ing account of his efforts in the East to raise an endowment 
fund for the college. He said that, on account of the financial 
conditions, his work had’ been somewhat handicapped, but 
that he had met with hearty sympathy, and. encouragement 
that, in the near future, Friends would be able to help more 
substantially in a financial way. 


Elizabeth J. L. Binford sends us a word of cheer from 
Japan, and tells of a lesson that came to her one Second-day 
morning in family devotions. “O Tomi San, in her prayer, 
said, ‘O God, to-day is the most important day in the week.’ 
Like a flash I thought of it being wash-day and my regular 
day to go over the whole house and see it is in order, and 
I wondered if she had heard of our saying that ‘Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness.’ This all went through my mind like a 
flash. Then she went on to say, ‘Because so many all over 
Japan heard the Gospel preached yesterday, Sunday, and 
what they are thinking about Christ to-day may affect their 
whole lives. Don’t let them forget, don’t let them ridicule, 
but help them to remember Jesus.’ 

“I felt rebuked, and I really think I have felt the rebuke 
every Monday for nearly three years now. This poor servant, 
who can neither read nor write, taught me a lesson I needed 
to learn.” 


The Friend (London) has this to say about the annual sum- 
poy of the nation’s drink bill recently published in the 

imes: 

“Though the total, £167,016,200, gives an actual increase of 
£500,289 on the figures of 1906, the comparison with the 
previous year shows a relative decrease, allowing for the 
increase of population; so that the average expenditure per 
head is now £3 15s. od., instead of £3 16s. 3d. (in England 
alone £3 I9s., a reduction of od.). For practical purposes, 
then, we may say that the national drink bill is at present 
stationary, a fact which affords ground for pressing forward 
in every effort for limitation of the opportunity and the desire 
for drinking alcohol. The only comforting consideration 
about the statement is the fact that our expenditure is some 
£21,000,000 lower than in 1899, the nation’s most bibulous 
year, or about £35,000,000 less, allowing for the increase of 
population.” 


Haviland Quarterly Meeting was held at Haviland, Kan., 
the 13th, 14th and 15th ult. The various monthly meetings 
were well represented. Ten resident ministers were present, 
also George Kent, Ohio. The messages given were full of 
interest and well received. George Kent spoke First-day 
morning from the text, “Let no man seek his own, but every 
man another’s wealth.” In the evening he spoke from Ex. 
4-2. Sixth-day night an excellent C. E. temperance program 
was given. “What can the C. E. do in Temperance Reform?” 
was presented by Lela Elliott; “Advance Thought in Modern 
Prohibition,’ by A. TT. Davis; “The Outlook for National 
Prohibition,” by Prof. M. O. Brown. 

A missionary meeting was held Seventh-day night, and a 
literary program was given, including music by Haviland 
Academy Chorus Class. At the business session, Seventh- 
day, two Friends were appointed to assist the clerks in draft- 
ing resolutions, expressing disapprobation of military training 
and target practice in our public schools, as recommended 
by some of our statesmen. The resolutions are to be for- 
warded to Senators Long and Curtis and Representative 
Madison, at Washington, D. C. 


It is pleasing to find F¥iends at Muncie, Ind., prospering in 
their new meeting house. They are passing a critical time 
successfully, as appears from the following: “There have 
been up to the present time 36 names given for membership 
to the church. Last Sabbath, the 14th ult., was the first Sab- 
bath since the opening of the new meeting house that we have 
been without visiting ministers, or I might say, that our 
This is 


thing as getting out of our place as a church, or getting where 
the Master could not use our organization to help carry on His 
work in this community. ‘This doubt is now entirely dis- 
pelled, and it is so clearly demonstrated that while the house 
and appliances are not the essential things, they do carry a very 
important part. It is, and has been, the earnest prayer that 
the spirituality of the meeting should not decrease by going 
into the new church house, but may increase and deepen. 
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“The attendance last Sabbath morning was more than 
double the usual attendance, and at the evening services four 
or five times larger than formerly. The outlook for the future 
appears bright for Muncie Meeting, and it is the earnest desire 
of the members that all may be used to His glory, and the 
cause of Christ advanced.” 


The little company of Friends who attended the recent 
convention of the Y. P. M. M. at Pittsburg, Pa., the roth to 
12th ult., spent a delightful afternoon, Fourth-day the roth, in 
the parlors of the Y. W. C. A., of which Lydia Hoath, a 
member from Ohio, is the religious secretary. ‘The company 
was composed of Phariba W. Stephens, Indiana; Edith 
Smith, Iowa; Anna P. Birdsall, New York; Edna Metcalf, 
New England (now at Earlham); Wallace E. Gill, Martha 
E. Stanley, Lydia Hoath and Edgar A. Wallam, Ohio. “The 
time,’ so one of the members writes, “was spent in an 
informal discussion of the problems of missionary work 
presented by the various fields from which we had come. It 
seemed to be the regret of all that Friends had not a more 
prominent part in the convention, since there was nothing to 
remind one of the existence of our denomination, except the 
announcement of the rally in the hand-book given out to the 
delegates. 

“The missionary exhibit, consisting for the most part of 
curios from the fields, as well as a display of the missionary 
literature of the various denominations, was a department in 
which Friends might well have had a place. Regret was 
expressed at the deep sorrow which has come to the home of 
Prof. C. E. Tebbetts as he enters his new field of labor. The 
meeting concluded with prayer, in which all joined.” 


Those who have met Bunji Kidi will be interested in the 
following taken from The Friend (Philadelphia) : 

“Bunji Kidi, who has been associating with Friends in 
Philadelphia during the winter as a member from Japan, now 
writes from a Colportage Institute in Chicago (80 Institute 
Place) that it has become clear to him that his place of labor 
must be with his own countrymen in America. He says: 

“Traveling up and down the Pacific Coast for several 
months, since I landed at San Francisco, I was very deeply 
impressed that something ought to be done for my own people 
there. I was told that there are nearly 100,000 Japanese along 
the coast. ‘The most of them are young men, and half of 
them, I may say, are of the student class, having obtained an 
academic education at home. ‘This class of men come to 
America to get Western ideas or to be highly educated for a 
better service in the home land. But since they have no 
means to educate themselves they have to work, and the 
greater part of them are spoiled while they are working. It 
seems to me that they will be a great hindrance when they 
return home without good Christian influence. I have been 
praying for them, and it has become clear to me that the 
Lord wants me to remain in this country and work among 
them.’ 

“He proposes to go about among the Japanese in the West 
providing them with Bibles and other good reading and 
laboring for their rescue as way opens. Means for a supply 
of Bibles and of the work are solicited.” 


Charles E. Tebbetts, General Secretary American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions, attended Fairmount Quarterly 
Meeting, Ind., the 20th, 21st and 22d inst. His messages 
throughout the sessions were fraught with earnest, convinc- 
ing argument, teeming with fresh lines of thought. On Sixth- 
day afternoon a very helpful missionary conference, con- 
ducted by Charles E. Tebbetts, was held, with a goodly num- 
ber present. ‘Three quarterly and 13 particular meetings were 
represented, also a number of ministers belonging to this and 
adjacent quarterly meetings were present. 

William Smith, Marion Quarterly Meeting, was also pres- 
ent with a minute, and spoke very acceptably upon the 
authenticity and completeness of the different versions of the 
Bible. 

The meeting decided that the time had fully come for 
instituting a Department of Bible Study in Fairmount Acad- 
emy, in order to meet the urgent and ever-increasing need of 
the younger members of the Friends Church who are coming 
forth in the ministry, in missionary and other lines of church 
work. In order to do efficient work, they must be equipped 
for the call. The report of the Joint Committee, consisting of 
committees from Fairmount, Wabash, Kokomo and Marion 
‘Quarters, submitted a favorable report, and a course of study 


will be prepared and competent instructors will be engaged for 
the work. 

The students who attended the ten-weeks’ Bible-class, just 
completed at the Academy, with Richard Haworth and Prof. 
Edward Gardner in charge, made a very satisfactory report 
of the work accomplished. 

A collection of $10.00 was taken for the benefit of the 
Church Extension Funds of the Y. W. and the Y. M. C, A. of 
Earlham College. These funds are for the purpose of assuring 
the traveling expenses of Christian workers and ministerial 
students of the college who go out to the surrounding meet- 
ings and missions for religious service. 

Lunch was served on Sixth and Seventh-days by the 
“Friendly Helpers”—the Aid Society of the meeting. 

About 50 members have been received into Fairmount 
Monthly Meeting within the last three months. 


BORN. 


Cuitson.—To Arthur and Edna Chilson, on Second month 
I, 1908, at Kaimosi, B. E. Africa, a daughter, Esther Chilson. 
Mother and child doing well. 


Voraw.—To Merritt C. and Anna B. Votaw, Morgan Hill, 
Cal., Third month 18, 1908, a son. 


MARRIED. 


Hapiry-FisHer.—At Galveston, Texas, Twelfth month 20, 
1908, George M. Hadley, Willow Springs, and Verna Fisher, 
Manvel, Texas. 


Hapity-Bairy.—At Sterling, Mo., Third month 4, 1908, 
Herbert L. Hadley and Belle Baily. 


DIED. 


BarnuM.—At the residence of her daughter, 47 North Six- 
teenth Street, East Orange, N. J., Elizabeth Barnum, widow 
of Enoch Barnum, in the ninety-seventh year of her age. She 
was the daughter of Aaron Barton and born in Monkton, 
Vermont. She was for many years a member of Farnham 
Monthly Meeting in the Province of Quebec. When that 
meeting was discontinued her membership, with others, was 
transferred to Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. 


Comer.—At her home in Salem, Iowa, Second month 15, 
1908, Tamar A.*Comer, nee Gibson, Hobson, aged eighty- 
seven years. The deceased was one of the early pioneers, 
she having settled in Salem in 1837. Doing good, professing 
an abiding faith in her Lord brought hope to her along life’s 
busy journey, and at the close peace and joy. She leaves 
five children, 21 grand-children, 22 great-grand-children and 
one brother. 


Corr.—At the home of her son, Pearson ‘T. Cope, near 
Searsboro, Iowa, Third month 12, 1908, Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Peter.and Mary Thomas, and wife of Amos Cope, 
in her” seventy-fourth year. She was a birthright Friend, 
converted in. early childhood, and lived an humble, devoted 
Christian life. 

Hapitty.—At his home, near Thornton, Ind., Eleventh 
month 16, 1907, Milton Hadley, son of Zeno and Rebecca 
Hadley, in his seventy-eighth year. Deceased was an earnest 
Christian, a life-long Friend, a leader in the work of the 
church. 

Macy.—At his home, in Greenfield, Ind., Second month 6, 
1908, Thomas O. Macy, aged seventy-six years. He was a 
consistent member of Greenfield Meeting of Friends. 


Unpvrruity.—At his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., Third month 
8, 1908, Reuben H. Underhill, aged nearly seventy-seven 
years.. The deceased was a pillar member of the Brooklyn 
Meeting. 


Wurire.—At the St. Christophus Hospital, Norfolk, Va., 
Eleventh month 13, 1907, Oswin White, son of Thomas and 
Martha R. White, in the eightieth year of his age. He was a 
native of North Carolina and a birthright Friend. He re- 
moved to Virginia and became a member of Black Creek 
Monthly Meeting, of which he was a member at the time of 
his death. 

Worsett.—At Blackwell, England, Third month 11, 1908, 
Edward Worsell, in his fifty-sixth year. The deceased was a 
prominent member of York Meeting. 
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Che International Lessen. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON II. FOURTH MONTH 12, 1908, 
RAISING OF LAZARUS. 
JOHN 11: 1-57. 


GOLDEN TpxtT.—I am the resurrection, 
and the life. John 11: 25. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
ee osy: Sickness of Lazarus. John 


ive be 1G. 
Third-day. Death and sorrow. John 11: 
17-31. 


Fourth-day. Raising of Lazarus. John 
11: 32-44. 

Fifth-day. Testimony. John 12: 12-14. 

Sixth-day. Perfect through suffering. 
Heb, 2: 9-18. 


Seventh-day. 


Certainty of resurrection. 
I Cor. 15: 50-58. 


have nothing to do. “To Omnipotence, 
all miracles, as indeed all works, are 
equal: distinctions of difficult and easy 


| as applied to the Almighty are mean- 


ingless.” Robert Browning, in his 


| poem, “Epistle of Karshish,” treats of 


this miracle in a striking manner, and 


| his concluding lines undoubtedly give 


his view of the purpose of the Evangel- 


| ist in recording it. 


Ae aa Christ’s resurrection. Matt. | 


Time—Early in A. D. 30. 

about three months after the last lesson. 
About three months before the cruci- 
fixion. “ 
_ Place—Bethany (Bethabara, A. V.), 
in Perea, east of the Jordan, about 25 
miles northeast of Jerusalem. Also at 
Bethany, on the Mount of Olives, 2 
miles from Jerusalem. 

Persons.—Mary, Martha, 
Thomas and Jews. 

The whole chapter should be read. 
The story of Lazarus is one of the most 
remarkable in the New ‘Testament; it 
is given only in John. Why it was 
omitted from the other three Gospels is 
impossible to say. Several reasons have 
been assigned for the omission, but none 
of them are altogether satisfactory. It 
is the last of the eight “signs” which 
John gives in his Gospel. It is the 
most complete account of any miracle 
of the New Testament, and the most 
graphic in its treatment of details. The 
story falls naturally into four parts: (1) 
Prelude (1-16); (2) Scene at Bethany 
(17-32); (3) Miracle (33-44); (4) 
Results (45-57). 3 

The incident must be taken as it 
stands, unless miracles are denied alto- 
gether. With those who do this, we 


Probably | 


“So the All-Great were the All-Loving, 
too— 
So through the thunder comes a human 
voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats 
here! 
Love I gave thee, with my- 
self to love, 
And thou must love me who have died 
for thee!” 


“Raising the dead” is spoken of in the 
Gospels more than once as part of the 
miraculous work of Christ, but only 
three instances are specifically described: 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter, a young 
girl; of the son of the widow of Nain, 


| a young man, and of Lazarus, a man 


2 | probably of middle life. 
zarus, | 


| probable replies can be given. 


It has also 
been pointed out that the first had just 
died; the second was being carried to his 
burial, while the third had been already 
four days in the grave. ‘The power 
of the Lord was the same in every case. 


There are several questions that natur- 
ally arise in reading the whole story: 
Why did Christ wait two days before 
starting? Why did He not heal Laz- 
arus at a distance? Why did He ex- 
press gladness at the death of Lazarus? 
Why did He not say clearly at once to 
the sisters that He would restore their 
brother? To all these questions only 
Perhaps 
the most satisfactory answer, and one 


| which applies to all, is that He followed 
| the course He did because He saw that 


in such a way their faith would be best 
strengthened. 


32. “Lord if Thou hadst been here.” 


SUMMER SCHOOL at HEMDAL, CNGLAND 


JULY 31st to 
AUGUST 10th, 
1908 


HE Woodbrooke Extension Committee, in conjunction with a com- 
mittee of local Friends, is arranging a Summer School for Religious and 
Social Study, at Kendal, during the first ten days of August, 1908. 
There will be a Devotional Meeting and two Lectures each morning, and a 
Lecture in the afternoon or evening. Among the Lectures the following have 


been provisionally arranged for :— 


Dr. Rufus M. Jones, Haverford College, Pa., three lectures :—(i) ‘‘What 


was Primitive Christianity ?’’; 
Quakerism Slowed Down.”’ 


ment, three lectures on ‘“The Book of Job.’’ 
College, Cambridge, four lectures on ‘‘Christianity and its Early Foes.’’ 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, York, two lectures:—(i)‘'Back to the Land, a Lesson 
from Belgium’’; (ii) ‘‘The Poverty Problem, how can Wages be Raised?’ 
Dr. W. Byron Forbush, Detroit, Michigan, one lecture, ‘“The Heart of a Boy.”’ 
John W. Graham, M.A., Manchester, one lecture on ‘‘The Christian Use of 


Wealth.” 
of Jesus Christ.’’ 


Se ‘The Mysticism of Quakerism’’; (iii) ‘‘Why 
obert S. Franks, M.A., Woodbrooke Settle- 


T. R. Glover, M.A., St. John’s 


Edward Grubb, M.A., Croydon, two lectures on ‘‘The Inner Life 
In addition to the Lectures, it is hoped that one or two Con- 


ferences may be arranged on subjects of importance connected with the ideals 


and work of the Society of Friends. 


A very hearty welcome will be given 


Friends from America. Make application as early as possible. The inclusive fee, 
covering Lectures, Lodging and Meals (except Afternoon Tea), but not travel- 


ing or excursions, is $10.00 for the ten days. 


Application should be made to 


the Local Secretary, LUCY M. REYNOLDS, Shortlands, KENDAL. 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 


How true to nature and experience! If, 
we often say, we had only known; if we 
had been there. ‘To Mary it must have 
been a piercing thought. If he had 
been there who had cured others, He 
certainly would have cured His friend, 
whom He loved. 

33. “Ground in the spirit,” etc. Why, 
when He knew what was to follow? 
Was it not to show His love and sym- 
pathy? The word “ground” in the orig- 
inal conveys the idea of indignation. 
With what was Jesus indignant? 
There have been many suggestions; the 
most likely seems to be that He was in- 
dignant at the Jews present, whose grief 
was affected and who soon would try 
to put both Him and Lazarus to death 
(12:10). So, in verse 38, He is trou- 
bled (indignant) at the implied sneer, in 
verse 37. 

34. As a rule, Christ did not use His 
supernatural powers for finding out that 
which could be learned by ordinary 
human means. See also verse 39. 

35. “Wept.” Shed tears. His knowl- 
edge of the future did not make Him 
indifferent to the present. 

37. This verse, taken with verse 38, 
seems to imply a sneer. 

38. “A case.” A single tomb of this 
character implies that the owners were 
well-to-do. 

40. “Said I not?” No such remark is 
recorded, though it may be implied, in 
verses 25, 26. “See.” Men are always 
desirous to see in order to believe. 
Martha is called upon to believe that she 
may see. 

41, 42. He wishes to leave no doubt 
whence His power and authority came, 
and to lead His hearers to look to God. 

43. “Loud voice,” - So all might hear, 
for it was likely that the prayer was ut- 
tered in a subdued reverent voice. He 
spoke in a tone of victory and certainty. 
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“Come forth !” Literally, “Here, 
out!” Note the extreme simplicity of 


the command, in striking contrast with 
the incantations, etc., of sorcerers, 

44. “Bound hand and foot with grave 
clothes.” There is nothing to show that 
each limb was not swathed separately. 
On the other hand, a winding sheet may 
have been loose enough to allow walk- 
ing, though with difficulty. The word 
translated “grave clothes” occurs no- 


where else in the New ‘Testament. 
“Loose him.” Christ gave them some- 
thing to do. In times of great strain 


employment prevents too great revul- 
sion of feeling. Compare Luke 8: 55. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

“We cannot raise the spiritually dead, 
but we can aid in their perfect libera- 
tion when the Divine voice has called 
them from their sleep of death.” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D,. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TEMPERANCE MEETING: LES- 
SONS FROM THE LIFE OF 
JOHN B. GOUGH. 


II Sam. 22: 17-27, 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHDK. 
Second-day. Living to the flesh. G 
25 : 30-34. 2 eget 
Third-day. Drunkenness fo “bid . Luk 
cya: SS rbidden. Luke 


Fourth-day. Shunning temptation. Proy. 
+ 23-27, 


Fifth-day. 


Drink debases. Isa, 2: : T-10 
Sixth-day. ov eee 
16-18. 


Leads to poverty. Proy. 21: 


Seventh-day, 


Excludes fr 7 
Cor. 6: 9-11 rom heaven. I 


John B. Gough came as a mere boy 
from England to America in 1828, or 
thereabouts, whither, after a few years, 
he brought his widowed mother and a 
sister. At the age of twenty-four he 
was apparently hopelessly debauched, 
drinking the whole day. He wrote in 
his autobiography “A burning sense of 
shame would flush my fevered brow at 
the conviction that I was scorned by the 
respectable portion of the community. 
But these feelings passed away like the 
morning cloud or the early dew, and I 
pursued my old course.” Marriage and 
employment were no check to his 
course, and even when want and priva- 
tion brought his wife and child to their 
death he went from viewing their bod- 
les to his bottle, and from his bottle to 
look again “with maudlin melancholy 
on the dead forms of those who were 
flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone.” 

But why dwell on so common a 
picture? Every town has its story; and 
how many families there are which have 
a haunting memory of some one from 
its Own numbers led away captive. But 
there was this difference for Gough. 
While contemplating suicide, Joel Strat- 
ton, a Friend, persuaded him to go toa 
temperance meeting and sign a pledge. 
He went, and though his struggles were 
not at first entirely successful, he was 
able for many years to wage a splendid 
warfare against “the trade that robbed 
me of seven of the best years of my 
life.” It was his poignant sense of loss 
in this regard that made him so earnest 
in his plea, “Young man, keep your 
record clean!” 

A wonderful oratorical gift enabled 
him to carry out the line of work that 
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It is wonderfully 
convenient to do 
kitchen work on a 
stove that’s ready 
at the instant wanted, 
and out of the way the 
moment you're done. 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 
continuous overpowering 
heat of a coal fire and cook 


with comfort, even in dog- 
days. The 


comfortable, 


est agency. 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is so constructed that it cannot add perceptibly to the heat of 
a room; the flame being directed up a retaining chimney to 
the stove top where it is needed for cooking. You can 
: see that a stove sending out heat in but one di- 
rection would be preferable on a hot day to 
a stove radiating heat in ail directions. 
New Perfection” keeps a kitchen uniformly 


Three sizes, fully warranted. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


“Kayo 
for family use—safe, 


convenient, economical and a great light 
giver. If not with your dealer, write our near- 


Lamp ix 


Atlantic Refining Company 
(Incorporated) 


Put This Stove in 
Your Kitchen 


The 


lamp 


he chose, and not many, if any, of us 
could hope to achieve success as he did. 
But we can keep his advice, and teach 
his doctrines as best we may. He said, 
“I rejoice in every effort that prohibits, 
cripples or lessens in any way the sale 
of intoxicating liquor. While I stand 
unflinchingly on the platform of total 
abstinence and absolute prohibition, I 
hold out my hand to every worker as 
far as he can go with me, if it be but a 
step.” 

The present has probably never been 
surpassed as a time of activity in the 
battle with liquor, and there was never 
greater need to know the facts, econo- 
mic and practical, as well as to impress 
the spiritual necessity of a clean life. 
Falsehoods and specious distortions of 
the truth are being sown broadcast by 
the thoroughly alarmed liquor element, 
and many will be deceived. Authorities 
are cited in due form and _ statistics 
quoted, but in a way to indicate a con- 
dition that is not at all capable of proof 
by the data used. Former officials of 
the State and National Governments 
have accepted retainers from "the liquor 
dealers, and all that can be said by 


astute and unprincipled men is receiving 
the widest publicity. A few periodicals 
are at work trying to supply the facts, 
but many are selling space for the 
spread of the story of shame, if we 
could but see it truly, which is told by 
our national complicity with a business 
on which we can but believe that God’s 
sentence of destruction rests. Every En- 
deavorer should equip himself or herself 
to meet and correct that which is falsely 
put forth, and to proclaim the actual 
results that have followed the enforce- 
ment of prohibitory laws in the older 
States, as well as where the house- 
cleaning has been more recent. Our 
cause can stand the truth, and we need 
to know it. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING 
are now ready for shipment. Cloth, 
$.75; paper, $.50 per copy, plus transpor- 
tation. Postage on single copies, $.17. 
Orders should be addressed to 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


ro1o Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ie 


' 


* of you. 


Ls 
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EAT CHARCOAL, 


BAD BREATH, GAS ON STOMACH, AND BLOOD 
IMPURITIES STOPPED BY WONDERFUL 
ACTION OF CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 


TRIAL PACKAGE SENT FREE TO PROVE IT. 


To blow a whiff of your bad breath 
in the face of a stranger or a friend, is 
a mighty disagreeable thing—to both 
It humiliates you, and dis- 
gusts the one who is standing before 
you or talking with you face to face. 

Onion eaters, smokers, garlic users, 
owners of bilious breath and _ furry 
tongues, victims of indigestion and 
those who® are not teetotalers will be 
surprised how quickly they can get rid 
of their offensive breath by taking 
just a few of Stuart’s Charcoal Loz- 
enges. 

Charcoal is the greatest gas absorber 
known, absorbing I00 times its own 
volume in gas. 

Gas on the stomach comes from indi- 
gestion as a rule. But no matter which 
it comes from, if there is any there, 
charcoal in the form of Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges will absorb every bit of 
it. And beside that, these charcoal won- 
der-workers will absorb any unnatural 
odors which you may have in your 
mouth, or in your stomach, and instead 
of having a “powerful” breath which 
you are ashamed of, you will have a 
pure, sweet breath, free from all odor. 

That foul, bilious breath you have on 
arising in the morning can be stopped 
at once by Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. 

Don’t use breath perfumes. ‘They 
never conceal the odor, and never absorb 
the gas that causes the odor. Besides, 
the very fact of using them reveals the 
reason for their use. Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges in the first place stop for good 
all sour brash and belching of gas, and 
make your breath pure, fresh and sweet, 
just after you have drunk or eaten. 
Charcoal is a purifier as well as an ab- 
sorber. It leaves the stomach and intes- 
tines pure and unpolluted by ferment- 
ing food, which causes more than half 
the ills of mankind. 

Charcoal is now by far the best, most 
easy and mild laxative known. A whole 
boxful will do no harm; in fact, the 
more you take the better. Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges are made of pure willow 
charcoal, and mixed with just a faint 
flavor of honey to make them palatable 
for you, but not too sweet. You just 
chew them like candy. They are abso- 
lutely harmless. 

Get a new, pure, sweet breath, freshen 
your stomach for your next meal, and 
keep the intestines in good working 
order. You can get all the charcoal 
necessary to do these wonderful but sim- 
ple things by getting Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges. We want you to test these little 
wonder-workers yourself before you 
buy them. So send us your full name 
and address for a free sample of Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges. hen after 
you have tried the sample, and been con- 
vinced, go to your druggist and get a 
25-cent box of them. You'll feel better 
all over, more comfortable, and 
“cleaner” inside. 

Send us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package, free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 


(Continued from page 210.) 


cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
for the shipment of certain products 
from points on the Mississippi River to 
New York at 23 cents per 100 pounds, 
which was the legal rate at the time. 
The contract was to cover a period of 
over seven months. Less than two 
months later the railroad company filed, 
published and posted in accordance with 
the law a rate more than half again as 
high. The packing company continued 
to ship its products at the lower rate, 
but did so by means of through bills 
of lading to foreign ports. Proreedings 
against the packing company were insti- 
tuted in Missouri, and resulted in con- 
viction. In the Supreme Court the 
judgment of the Circuit Court was 
affirmed. 


T-T-TWO OF A K-K-KIND. 


A tall man, impatiently pacing the 
platform of a wayside station, accosted 
a red-haired boy of about twelve. 

“S-s-say,” he said, “d-d-do y-you 
know ha-ha-how late this train is?” 

The boy grinned, but made no reply. 
The man stuttered out something about 
redheaded kids in general and passed 
into the station. 

A stranger, overhearing the one-sided 
conversation, asked the boy why he 
hadn’t answered the big man, 

“D-d-d’ye wanter see me g-g-get me 
fa-fa-face punched?” stammered the 
boy. “D-d-dat big g-g-guy’d tink I was 
mo-mo-mocking him.”—Everybody’s. 


Teacher—“Jimmie, correct this sen- 
tence: “Our teacher am in sight.’” 

. . ° e 

Jimmie—“Our teacher am a sight.” 


James W. Drape & Co., mortgage 
brokers, Pittsburg, Pa., is one of the 
most widely known mortgage concerns 
in the State. They have been doing 
business for twenty-eight years, in 
in which time they have won the confi- 
dence of a wide circle of patrons. Be- 
side handling money for people from all 
parts of the United States, they are en- 
trusted with funds to loan on property 
from all over the country. 

The leading Presbyterian paper of the 
Middle West—The Interior—has this to 
say about their mortgage business: 
“Under the system employed by this 
concern the investor receives every safe- 
guard that could be demanded, and a 
large patronage has been built up on the 
real estate investments, usually at 6 per 
cent., that have been placed during more 
than a quarter century. All investments 
are made direct in the name of the prin- 
cipal, on first bond and mortgage; an 
insurance policy on the property and a 
certificate of title from a responsible at- 
torney are given. Each property is per- 
sonally examined; loans are placed on a 
basis of not over 65 per cent. of actual 
market value, and in many cases at 50 
per cent.; all loans receive the personal 
attention and indorsement of the senior 
partner before being passed; all ex- 
penses, including commissions, are paid 
by the borrower, and interest is col- 
lected and promptly remitted for a small 
charge.” 

Their card appears elsewhere in THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND. 
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REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6* MORTGAGES G* 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Bullding - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sy 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


FARM MORTGAGES] 


On [OWA 4D MINNESOTA FARMS are the 


L 


Have You MoneyToLoan 
6% rR et Carefully selected First Mortgage 


Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular, We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 

Lawrence, Kansas 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


‘We particularly invite the attention of the readers ot 
‘The American Yrtend * to this column. It will be 
found. useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. ‘The cost is 6c, perline rinsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less 25c. Cash with order, 


MOTTO CARDS—Send 10 cents for beautiful 
motto card in 3 colors. Subject is I Corinthians 
13: 4-7. Splendid for Easter, THE BIDDLE 
PREss, 1010 Cherry Street. 


ELOISE A. HAFFORD, formerly of Westtown 
School, will chaperone a small party abroad, 
sailing 6th month 27, returning middle of 9th 
month, England, Scotland, Wales, Holland, 
Paris. Moderate expense. Address, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

CAE RE a Bee ed oe NY 

WANTED-—A pgsition as governess, or com- 


panion for traveling or athome. A. M., Box 60, 
East Orange, N. J 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OOMS TO RENT in the New 
Building, N. W. Corner 15th 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 

now ready for occupancy. 


Single 
rooms and suites of two rooms and 
a bath. Applications may now be 
made at the office of 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
140 N. 15th Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE WHOLE GAMUT 
OF INK 


PRINTING for all purposes, 


from the necessary forms for the 
successful transaction of business, 
to the artistic catalog designed to 
inform and influence the prospec- 
tive customer. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


A. C. LEEDS, Prest. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y. 


[ YOU have in mind the making of a 
piece of printed matter, whether it 
be a BOOK, CALENDAR, BOOK- 

LET, CATALOGUE, PROSPECTUS, 
FOLDER, MAIL CARD or anything 
else, write us, or call on us and give us 
an opportunity to aid you in getting just 
the right thing. You will find our prices 
satisfactory. Our workmanship we will 
demonstrate by samples of what we have 
done for others. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Epw. T. BIDDLE, Pres. J. LINTON ENGLE, Sec 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


The Sale of 
Fine Harness 


The Sale of the stock of the Berry- 
Guerin Co., of Newark, N. J., 
continues, at prices— 


One-Third Less Than 
Regular 


The Berry-Guerin Co. have long 
been known as makers of Harness 
of the highest quality, and this 
Harness represents their best efforts. 
If there isa Track or Road Harness 
to buy, a Harness for Park Four-in- 
Hands, Tandem Harness, Harness 
for victoria, spider phaeton or 
brougham, see this display. With- 
out doubt the most important Sale 
of High-grade Harness ever held in 
Philadelphia. 


4a5- Floor 4%, Filbert Street. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock ‘ 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


“JUREBUTS STORY “BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 
RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 


For its Simplicity of Language 
BY ALL H 
or its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 
DENOMINATIONS As the Best Work on the Subject 
Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
) valuable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwelli—Written by a master hand, 
A directed by a master mind. HenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
4," —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable toall. Mr, Marion 
gu” Lawrence, Gen. Secy, International S.S, Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 
The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story Ina simplified narrative 
a: Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price, 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., @ Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


NTED. 
In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made In the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
. Write for our liberal terms. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 


Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 
Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotH TeLePHones 
Day on NiGHT 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 


These trade-mark crissgoss liges on every package 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and ; For 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. ’ DYSPEPTICS 
MARY M. KITE SPECIA FLOUR 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. K. C. AT FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


Unlike all f 
Telephones 


EARLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY, 


The = 
Kmerican Friend 
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The liquor interests will probably 
abandon the fight on the Delaware State 
local option law. The test case was 
decided against them in the county 
court, with little likelihood of its being 
reversed in the higher courts, 


A wealthy lady in Boston has set 
aside $5,000,000, the income from which 
is to be used for establishing self-sup- 
porting settlement houses in various 
parts of Boston. Prof. Charles Zueblin, 
of the Department of Sociology in the 
University of Chigago, is to have 
charge of the work. 


President Roosevelt has called a con- 
ference of governors of all the States 
and Territories in the Union to meet at 
the White House next month. They 
are to discuss the subject of the con- 


servation of our natural resources. It | 


is expected that every State and Terri- 
tory will be represented. It will be the 
first time in the history of the country 
that the chief executives of the States 
have met with the chief executive of 
the nation. One of the subjects of spe- 
cial interest is the water supply in the 
different parts of the country. 


There seeras to be no limit in sight to 
the increasing demands made and likely 
to be made on the Government for the 
Increase of pensions. Hundreds of 
bills are being passed even now by both 
houses, not only putting on the rolls 
names not entitled to be there under 
the extremely liberal existing laws, but 
largely increasing the allowance made to 
those already there. General Garfield’s 
estimate that the maximum had been 
reached when less than $40,000,000 was 
appropriated has been frequently re- 
ferred to in order to show the unex- 
pected character of the vast increase 
which has taken place since, and which, 
in spite of the numerous deaths of vet- 
erans and the large decrease of minor 


children as a dependent class, keeps 


right on. It is stated that the expen- 
diture for the coming fiscal year will 
mount to $165,000,000, much the highest 
figure yet, and that without making any 
allowance for new demands which are 
being vigorously pressed. 


The illness of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the British premier, con- 
tinues without much apparent hope of 
his recovery, and it becomes increas- 
ingly probable that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Asquith will soon have 
to succeed him in name as well as in 
the actual conduct of the Government’s 
business. Sir Henry has been a man 
of great tact in his management of 
affairs. Chancellor Asquith, however, 
although skilful in politics, is commonly 
regarded as a “cold” man, able but aus- 
tere. The Liberal party’s majority in 
the House, although still large, has been 
reduced somewhat by the results of 
recent bye elections, and by defection of 
the Irish Nationalist and Laborite vote 
in regard to some measures, 


Refusal of express companies to ac- 
cept shipments of beer and_ other 
liquors destined to points in prohibition 
States has resulted in a complaint to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Royal Brewing Co., Kansas City, 
have filed a complaint against the 
Adams, American, Pacific, United 
States and Wells-Fargo Express Com- 
panies, alleging that they refuse to ac- 
cept shipments of beer at Kansas City 
to points in Kansas, Iowa and Okla- 
homa. The complainant says the ex- 
press companies refuse to. carry so- 
called “intoxicating liquors” C. O. D., 
with the understanding that the pur- 
chase price is to be paid on delivery. 
The complainant maintains that this 
action of the express companies is in 
violation of the interstate commerce 
act. 


Two leading spirits in the religious 
world have recently passed from works 
to reward. Charles H. Fowler, a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died at his home in New York, 
the 21st ult. He was a native of Can- 
ada, but his parents moved with him 
to Illinois when he was a mere child. 
After five years in the ministry, he was 
elected president of the Northwestern 
University at the age of twenty-nine. 
He held many positions of trust and 
responsibility in the church. 


Four days after the departure of 
Bishop Fowler, Charles Cuthburt Hall 
passed away. He was one of the most 
scholarly and able ministers of the 
country. He began his career in the 
United Presbyterian Church and after- 
ward entered the ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He had _ traveled 
widely, and was an authority on the 
several religions of the world. He had 
written much and with great ability on 
these subjects. Among his brethren he 
was regarded as a leader in religious 
thought. As a man he was modest, 
brotherly and true. The Christian pub- 
lic has sustained a great loss in his 
death. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


EASTER SONG.. 


How fitting ’tis thou art so fair, 

O white, white leaf of the lily! 
Since thine it is to bloom in prayer 
And make the Easter morning rare, 

O white, white leaf of the lily! 


A fleckless fold God fashioned thee, 
O white, white leaf of the lily! 

To symbolize the sanctity 

Of Christ, arising victor free, 
O white, white leaf of the lily! 


I would that all my soul were white, 
O white, white leaf of the lily! 
That dew of duty: fall to-night 
And cleanse it for the Easter light, 
O white, white leaf of the lily! 
NorMAwn C. SCHLICHTER. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Friends expecting to attend New York 
Yearly Meeting, which convenes in 
Poughkeepsie, Fifth month 28th, should 
correspond with Ethel F. Pease, 15 
Franklin Street, or Adna F. Heaton, 28 
Hooker Avenue. These Friends will 
be pleased to give information about 
board and entertainment. 


THEY GROW 


GOOD HUMOR AND CHEERFULNESS FROM 
RIGHT FOOD. 


Cheerfulness is like sunlight. It dis- 
pels the clouds from the mind as sun- 
light chases away the shadows of night. 

The good humored man can pick up 
and carry off a load that the man with 
a grouch wouldn’t attempt to lift, 

Anything that interferes with good 
health is apt to keep cheerfulness and 
good humor in the background. A 
Washington lady found that letting cof- 
fee alone made things bright for her. 
She writes: 

“Four years ago I was practically 
given up by my doctor and was not ex- 
pected to live long. My nervous system 
was in a bad condition. 

“But I was young and did not want 
to die so I began to look about for the 
cause of my chronic trouble. I used to 
have nervous spells which would exhaust 
me, and after each spell it would take 
me days before I could sit up in a chair. 

“I became convinced my trouble was 
caused by coffee. I decided to stop it 
and bought some Postum. 

“The first cup, which I made accord- 
ing to directions, had a soothing effect on 
my nerves and [ liked the taste. For a 
time I nearly lived on Postum and ate 
little food besides. I am to-day a 
healthy woman. 

“My family and relatives wonder if 
I am the same person I was four years 
ago, when I could do no work on ac- 
count of nervousness. Now I am doing 
my own housework, take care of two 
babies—one twenty, the other two 
months old. I am so busy that I hardly 
get time to write a letter, yet I do it 
all with the cheerfulness and good 
humor that comes from enjoying good 
health. 

“T tell my friends it is to Postum I 
owe my life to-day.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ““There’s a Reason.” 
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FLABBINESS. 
It is sometimes necessary to use a vigorous word 


to express what needs to be said. Just at present no 


word seems quite so fit to express the prevailing trou- | 


as ‘‘flabbiness.”’ 


ble—it might almost be said disease 


It is a word nobody could ever have applied to the | 
There was a tem- | 


Puritan or to the early Quaker. 
per, a spirit in those old religious heroes of both 
groups which could always be counted on when any 
moral or spiritual issue was being settled. One wore 
an outward sword by his side, the other carried an 
invisible sword, which on occasion proved mightier 
than a carnal weapon. Both alike rang out a chal- 
lenge wherever evil showed its face. They had a 
good stock of stamina and fiber in their systems, and 


they never sat on the fence and watched “the fates” | 


spin the issues of life. They leaped the fence and 
put their hands to the spinning wheel! The secret 
of their power lay in their mighty faith. They were 
sure of God and they knew in their very souls that 
His battles were their battles. They realized that 
the world would be good or bad, holy or wicked, as 
they helped to make it so. 

Unfortunately, that temper and attitude are too 
much missing in our present-day religion. There 
is a tendency to grow flabby. The general attitude 
is one of comfortable ease. The meeting-house seats 
have soft cushions on them (as is perhaps proper) 
and many of the consciences of those who sit on 
them are well padded against serious pricks. The 
eye is open and keen for lines of least resistance. 
While the Puritan’s sword has rusted and been sold 
for old junk (as is best, perhaps), the Quaker has, 
too, allowed the edge of his invisible sword to grow 
all too dull. The fence is a popular place, because 
it is so difficult to choose which side to get down on! 
The result is that we cease to count for much in the 
forces for righteousness, and we seldom capture any 
There are multitudes 
of our own members who do not know what they 
believe, who cannot tell why they are Friends, who 
have no idea that they were sent here to fight any 
battles of the Lord. They live on the line of least 
resistance. 

All this may sound gloomy and pessimistic. It 


may, too, sound unfair and seem to be tinged with | methods. 


a spirit of gudging. It is surely said in no spirit 
of unkindness to anybody and it is founded on 
pretty wide observation of facts. It is written only 
in the hope that it may wake some of us up and rouse 
us to the spirit and temper which are needed. 
Crude and erroneous forms of religion are spring- 
ing up all about, like mushrooms on hot nights. The 
great drift toward formalism and ritualism goes on 
unabated. Hordes of ignorant immigrants swarm to 
our shores and threaten to swamp the very ship of 
state. Never was the call louder for clear, intelli- 
gent and virile spiritual religion. Stupendous issues 
are at our doors. But we can make no contribution 
until we ourselves wake up and grasp anew the sword 
of the Spirit. It cannot be wielded by nerveless 
It calls for high faith, resolute purpose and 
penetrating vision. We must stop seeking for easy 
paths which call for no climbing and we must give 
up all idea that we can drift into the great harbor 
on chance winds. If we expect to do God’s work in 
the world for another generation, we must get some 
marrow in our bones and some genuine fiber in our 


hands. 


muscle. 


1a AOA 


THE KING’S BUSINESS. 


Philadelphia is in the midst of a simultaneous 
union evangelistic effort. Most of the Protestant 
churches are co-operating in the movement, and a 
local committee is directing the work. The leading 
spirit is J. Wilbur Chapman, who is assisted by 
a corps of successful evangelists from different parts 
of the United States and Canada in conducting the 
meetings. Charles M. Alexander and other well 
known leaders direct the singing. The city is 
divided into 48 districts, and the churches in each 
district are organized for union work. ‘ Simultaneous 
meetings were conducted in one-half of these dis- 
tricts for seventeen days, then the evangelists and 
workers were transferred to the remaining districts, 
where they are now laboring. 

The work presents an interesting study for 
Friends not without its wholesome lessons. The first 
mark of advance is a growing candor manifest by the 
leaders in facing the defects of older evangelistic 
Chief among these is the inevitable reac- 
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tion following a revival. They are attempting to 
avoid this difficulty as far as possible by enlisting a 
large number of “personal workers” in what is called 
“follow up work;” also by giving new converts some- 
thing todo. The growing fellowship among the several 
churches is another mark of progress. Thousands 
are being converted, but best of all is the host of men 
and women who are enlisting for Christian work. 
Consecration in a good cause always means advance, 
and earnest efforts are sure to be crowned with 
results. 

This much should be said for the work, but it 
brings us face to face with larger considerations 
which those who pray for the coming of the Kingdom 
cannot ignore. 

For some years past denominational organizations 
have been losing their hold on the vast army of 
laboring men. Whether it be wealth and_ over- 
respectability, or whether it be empty formality, or 
antiquated dogma, the fact remains that the Church 
has been arrested in its progress. Compared with 
the whole population, church attendance does not 
show a proportionate gain. Especially is this true 
among men. Laboring and business men generally 
entertain a prejudice against Prince Alberts, affected 
tones, clerical mannerisms, and a host of habits that 
thrive in many congregations. There is good reason, 
however, for believing that, along with this antipathy, 
there is a growing hunger for truth, simplicity and 
Thousands 
who have lost interest in church institutions are not 


strength—for God and spiritual things. 


indifferent to the claims of the Gospel. 

We rejoice to see multitudes responding to the 
evangelists, but nearly all of them are friends and 
relatives of those already in the churches. We 
rejoice at the growing love and fellowship among the 
members of the various religious denominations, but 
we lament the estrangement of church organizations 
from the masses. We rejoice that many are bent upon 
“personal work,” but we cannot suppress a prayer 
that they may learn the larger needs of society as 
vell as the particular needs of their individual 
congregations. 

This issue is forcing itself upon us. Can we, with 
the power of organization and improved methods, 
bring the world to our churches, there to find Christ ? 
Or must we take Christ to the world? T£ we turn to 
George Fox or Francis of Assisi the answer is 
clear, and it is in line with the method of Jesus. He 
walked and worked with common folks; He was the 
friend of publicans and sinners; He brought His 
message to the people and sent His disciples into the 
world. The lesson is there for our profit. 


A modern movement full of promise is the Adult. 
School work in England. With a spirit of charity as 
broad as humanity, it attempts to reach the common 
people. It provides a brotherhood for the sons of 
toil in which Christ is the norm of life. Saloons are 
converted into club houses, where religion is seriously 
discussed and where Bible study has a place. The 
souls of men are enriched by social service. This 
means an all-year-round endeavor in which the force 
of a consistent Christian life counts for more than 
a few hours’ pleading. It calls for calm, continued, 
consecrated work of “individuals for individuals,” 
but it has its reward. Would it not be well for us 
who are doing “the King’s business” to think of 
these things ? 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The stenographer’s report of the Five Years Meet- 
ing, with all the articles and addresses in full, has 
been printed in book form. Together with the min- 
utes, the volume contains over 500 pages. 

It can be secured in cloth for 92 cents a copy, post- 
paid, or in paper for 67 cents a copy, postpaid. 
Orders should be sent to Tue Amertcan FRIenp. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE FAR NORTHWEST. 


BY CHARLES REPLOGLE. 


Washington, the Pacific Northwest of our great 
country, beautiful, balmy and scenic; how the very 
air breathes the freedom, luxury and thrift of 
its ever-increasing population. How different are 
its ways from the methodical East. Only those 
who have made their home with us for a few years 
can even imagine the change which has crept over 
the people of this State. The very mountains have 
inspired them with the idea of stability, while the 
sand and the sage-brush have filled them with an 
unconquerable purpese to succeed. The melting 
snow of the hills is made to water the sandy plains 
beneath, thus relieving the bleakness of the moun- 
tain by the blush of wonderful orchards at its feet, 
while the valleys rejoice for the moisture from lofty 
peaks.- Nature’s “reciprocity.” In this way she 
has conspired to prepare a condition in which lies 
a very essential principle of our beloved Society. 
Among us, there are those living far above the 
others, who catch the heavenly moisture, that other- 
wise would pass over the most of us and leave us 
as parched as the sandy wastes of the desert. We 
can hardly help being Quakers after breathing the 
care-free spirit of the West. 

There are two Washingtons, east and west, and 
between them the mighty Cascade Mountains lift 
their snowy peaks, like long white fingers pointing 
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to the sky. To the west lies the great valley and 
the heaving waters of Puget Sound, separated from 
the mighty Pacific Ocean by the lesser range of the 
Olympics. In this part of the State is to be found 
most of the population at present. Western Wash- 


ington is the home of ‘“lumbermen and thriving 


cities,” the gateway to China and Japan, the land 
of the great forests, wherein are the mighty cata- 
racts which furnish the motive power foes innumer- 
able factories, and they, in turn, require a continual 
importation of men to operate them. Thus, our 
population is largely an imported product, either 
from the East or from some foreign country. 

In the midst of this floating population, the 
Friends have planted a small seed, and it has already 
sprung up and is rapidly taking root downward. 

1904 found us searching for the few scattered 
families of Friends who might have immigrated to 
these parts. To our surprise, we found many more 
than we had expected. There were members from 
almost every yearly meeting in this country and 
some from London and Dublin yearly meetings. 
They had settled in very remote places and were 
far apart; some were in the cities, while others were 
in the orchards of the east side along the Columbia 
River, and as is often the case, many had affiliated 


themselves with other organizations, feeling it to 
be impractical to attempt to get enough Friends 
together to establish a meeting. Then again, each 
Friend had a ‘distinctive view” of his own as to 
what a Friends Meeting should be like, and_ his 
opinion was derived from the little meeting to which 


he belonged some twenty or more years ago. The 
meetings in one section of the country are not con- 
ducted as they are’in another, hence there were 


great differences of opinion as to what constituted 
a Friends Meeting, each one feeling almost certain 
that he knew. With this condition of affairs, it 
seemed almost hopeless to undertake any definite 
work at all. 

One thing was clear, if Friends ever did anything 
in this State, they must do it now; the peaks of the 
mountains, ever pointing upward, reminded us that 
help and strength come from above and that He 
who was with the fishermen of Galilee would not 
forsake us. We found thousands of independent 
thinkers seeking a revealed religion, just such a 
religion as George Fox founded in the seventeenth - 
century. We therefore ceased to try to harmonize 
the factional beliefs in non-essential methods, finding 
that success lay in the presentation of the simple 
truth, and that, once conceived, it is just as natural 
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SECOND CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS IN WASHINGTON. Held Sixth month 21st to 23rd, 1906, at Everett. 
the meeting has been held ever since it was set up in 1904. Allen and Naomi Jay are in the center, 
Yearly Meeting are on their right. 


for people to settle into Friends ways now as it was | 
in the days when they first visited the colonies in | 


America. 

With the present scattered condition of Friends, 
there is but one thing to do, and that is to make 
every Friends home a center for a Friends meeting 
in that neighborhood. We support these centers as 
well as the limited number of our workers will 
permit. Thus, our meetings are largely composed 
of convinced Friends. 

The people of the West do not fully enjoy 
ecclesiasticism and the rule of bishops, presiding 
elders and ministers, neither are they ready to sub- 
scribe to the church formulas of an established order, 
but they are ready to listen to the Spirit which 
speaks to every man if he will. They are harassed 
with many men of many minds. It is very common 
to find teachers saying, “If we don’t walk as the 
Scriptures prescribe” (and each one has the only 
prescription), ‘‘we shall lose our experience.” This 


self-centered sentimentalism has had its place in| 


showing men that they are ready for a deep-settled 
religion that gives us peace and power to live a 
. . a ] om f Saki : ” 
right life every day. The desire for “experiences 


has run riot in this country, until there are almost | 


Showing the front of building in which 
John F. Hanson and Marion George, of Oregon 


the thousand different expressions of the way the 
Lord manifests Himself, the quiet of a Friends 
meeting meets the felt need of many. Among the 
number who attend our meetings are those who have 
at one time in their life been members of some other 
church or, at least, have been brought up in some 
other faith than ours. Their moving to the West 
took them away from the old home surroundings, 
and as time passed, they found the faith of their 
youth not satisfying for maturer years, and for this 
cause many are out entirely. 

In such cases, we find that no church can have 
such a quieting influence as the Friends. Besides, 
the country is new and the roads are poor 
and distances great, so that there is much to do to 
establish a permanent work. At a meeting held in 
Entiat, on the Columbia River, two families drove 
25 miles over mountain roads to attend a Friends 
meeting once more. 

On this side of the Cascades, we have the per- 
plexing problem of a Friends meeting in a large 
Western city. Many of the members are wage 
earners, with homes to build, so that the question 
of means is a vexing one. Besides, how to meet the 


all kinds of beliefs represented. In the midst of _needs of the people of a city with a Friends meeting 
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and still have it a Friends meeting is a great 
question. 

Meetings are now established in three of the large 
cities on the Sound, Seattle, Tacoma and Everett, 
each of which is a monthly meeting. 

In each place, we had to begin in a hired hall or 
a tent, and in some cases are still in the same place. 

The Everett Meeting began in a tent on a vacant 
lot, near the center of the city, but we were soon 
compelled to move, to make room for a circus, and 
hired a hall, in which we meet at this time. We 
have now purchased the place, for $1,250. This 
was the first Friends meeting held in the State and 
is now the largest, with more members than all the 
others together. From this meeting have gone the 
strength and influence which have been the largest 
factors in building up the other meetings. 

Soon after the establishment of this meeting, the 
few Friends in Seattle began to meet in the home of 
Harvey F. Tyler, and started the foundation of 
the present meeting. They afterward hired a hall 
for a few months, then bought a tent, and for two 
years met in it regularly. 

It was in this tent that the first conference of 
Friends ever held in the State convened. Six 
months later another conference was held, in 
Everett, which was attended by Allen and Naomi 
Jay, by whom the promise of the splendid new 
meeting house at Seattle was received. 


every denomination has built splendid churches, 
making the public pay for them by some system of 
entertainment. The community is getting very 
much disgusted with that kind of church work. 


A little incident will make my meaning clear: | 
When we opened the new meeting house on the | 


East Side, in Tacoma, a reporter, as is usual, was 
there. 


Before the services began, he called one of | 


the members aside and asked him how much money | 


would be raised that day. 


Upon being informed | 


that all expenses were met and that no subscription | 


would be taken, in the language of newspaperdom 
he wrote on his tab, “no graft.” This tells the 
feeling toward the church in general. 


There are now two meetings in Tacoma, with | 


another house nearly finished, which for lack of funds 
is temporarily at a stand; these two meetings con- 
stitute Tacoma Monthly Meeting and have, together, 
about 55 members. 

Seattle Monthly Meeting has a membership of 


about 80 and is provided with a meeting-house, also | 


a beautiful “minister’s home,” all finished and 
modern. The meeting-house was a gift. We prayed, 
the Lord answered, and our joy is complete. 

Everett Monthly Meeting has three meeting 
houses and four places where we have established 
meetings. 

Next to the meeting in Everett, the first Friends 
meeting-house in this State was built at Langley, 
on an island in the sound, 13 miles from Everett; 
also a meeting at Entiat, on the Columbia River, 


20 miles north of Wenatchee, and another meeting 
at Quilcene, on the west side of the sound, about 
40 miles from Everett. 

This constitutes Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting, 
which now has more than 300 members. It is a 
splendid place for earnest men and women to find 
a place of usefulness and enjoy the benefits of a 
Friends meeting. Washington is a place for real 
service, but for fads and fancies there is little room. 
We have great faith for the future, and are looking 
forward to the time when we may have need of a 
yearly meeting in this State. 

May the Lord abundantly help and add His 
blessing to the efforts put forth in His name. 


Everett, Wash. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
CHRIST’S FRIENDS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


A little group of men—who had been obscure 
nobodies three years before—were gathered in an 
upper room at Jerusalem... The divine Jesus, looking 
around on the company, says to them, “Ye are my 
friends.” They had not chosen Him; He had 
chosen them. The electric cord of divine love had 
made the little group one. Presently the charmed 


_ circle widens; a brilliant and bitter enemy of 
The problem of meeting houses has been, and is, a | 
very great concern to us in this new country. Nearly | 


Christ is stricken by the heavenly electricity and 
transformed into a most enthusiastic friend. <A 
wretched runaway slave in the slums of Rome is 
lifted into discipleship. By and by, great thinkers, 
scholars, philosophers and orators, Jeromes and 
Augustines and Chrysostoms and Bernards are 
drawn in. The circle keeps widening as the ages 
roll on. Poor cottagers in their cabins, poor widows 
and orphans in their garrets, sailors in the fore- 
castle, sufferers in hospitals, are admitted to the 
wonderful household of love. And as the converting 
grace transforms them and the great arm embraces 
them, we hear Him keep on saying, “I have called 
you friends!” It is the greatest marvel in his- 
tory; for out of that obscure handful in that 


| upper room has sprung the mighty Kingdom of 


Immanuel, which shall yet fill heaven with countless 
myriads of glorified spirits. “Ye are my friends” 
describes them all. 

1. It is a confidential friendship. Jesus tells 
His chosen ones, “I call you not bond-servants, for 
the servant knoweth not what his master doeth.” 
A master sets his slaves to work without any expla- 
nations. But Jesus had opened God’s thoughts to 
His disciples, and initiated them into the great 
mysteries of redemption. He had also chosen the 
twelve, “that they might be with him.” For the 
same reason, Christ takes us into his companionship, 
offers us His escort, promises us His presence, helps 
us on the journey, and intercedes for blessings that 
we need. There are limitations, for love has its 
reticence, as well as its revelations. Our hearts 
often ache to pry into certain mysteries, but our 
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Lord keeps the veil drawn, and says, “What I do 
ye know not now, but ye shall know hereafter.” 
It will be one of the joys of heaven to study the 
finished tapestries of Providence, which in this world 
look often so rough and raveled. 

2, .A conferring of infinite honor is this friend- 
ship. 
sinners, who were My enemies, to be “My friends.” 
The group to which He originally uttered these 
words had been obscure day laborers, who were not 
known a score of miles from their homes, and would 
have been forgotten in a score of years after their 
death. He does for them what the sun does for the 
planets—he floods them with his omnipotent light 
and love, until they become stars of the first magni- 


tude for the guidance of all generations. Brethren, | 


do you and I even begin to appreciate what it is 
for the Lord Jesus to say to such creatures as we 
are, “Thou art my friend; I have chosen thee; I 
have died to redeem thee; I have pardoned thee, 
and graven thy name on My hand, and have pre- 
pared a home for thee, that where thou art I shall 
be also?” The Prince of Glory fits up a palace for 
paupers, and transforms them into his confidential 
friends and joint heirs to his own inheritance! 

3. This is a corrective and chastening friendship 
in this world. He is the best friend who points 
out our faults. Jesus says to us, “As many as I 
love, I rebuke and chasten.”” No part of our earthly 
schooling costs so dearly or yields such precious 
fruits. How often we need the file, the chisel and 
the hammer to shape us into something like the ideal 
which Christ has before His own eye! Christ was 
continually chiding, rebuking, educating and prun- 
ing those poor fishermen and publicans, until He 


made them fit to go out and be His witnesses and | 
Jesus never loves 


ambassadors before the world. 
us more than when he is pruning us of the dead 
branches, to let the rich clusters ripen. 

4. But His wondrous friendship is all condi- 
tional. It depends on a great “IF.” 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
Obedience to Christ is the only evidence of a genuine 
affection to Him. Jesus Himself acknowledged no 
other test than entire submission to His will and 
cheerful obedience to His Commandments. In fact, 
this is the Bible ideal of holiness; it is just. the 
doing of Christ’s will and the letting Christ have 
His own way with us. 
in storm and shine, the Master is constantly saying, 
“If ye keep My Commandments, ye shall abide in 
My love; My Father will love you, and We will 
come unto you and make our abode with you.” 

5. Our blessed Lord was often sorely wounded in 
the house of His friends. What a cruel stab one 
of them gave Him in the courtyard of Pilate! 
What a cowardly desertion when that very group 
from the upper chamber all forsook Him and fled! 
We wound our master whenever we break His Com- 
mandments and when we bring reproach upon the 
name of Christian before the world. The closer we 
get to Christ in our profession, the more cruel is the 


I, the Son of God, call you poor, ignorant | 


“Ve are My | 


To all such true friends, | 


stab we give Him when we sin. Many a man kisses 
his Master in the prayer meeting, and then, by 
shameful conduet or cowardly neglect of duty, 
betrays Him to His enemies! It is a glorious honor 
and privilege to be a friend of Jesus Christ, but it 
involves a prodigious responsibility. Happy is that 
disciple to whom his Lord can say, “I call thee My 
friend. I was wounded for thee, but thou has not 
wounded me.” : 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIENp.] 
WHITTIER-LAND. 


BY AMY E. JOHNSON. 


The precise date of the settlement of Amesbury 
is difficult to determine. There is little doubt that 
the early settlers came from Salisbury and Ames- 
bury near Stonehenge, England. Tennyson makes 
the abbey in Amesbury the refuge of King Arthur’s 
faithless Queen, but to-day nothing remains but a 
pile of stones to tell its greatness. The first settlers 
had scarcely reclaimed a little homestead in Salis- 
bury just east of the Powow River when a Pruden- 
tial committee of seven men from the American Salis- 
bury ordered that 30 families should settle west of the 
Powow. ‘This was eventually to be Amesbury of 
Whittier-land, although the town had no other name 
than Newtown west side of the Powow River, until 
1667, when it was decided to call it Emesbury. 

This order of the Prudential committee, severing 
families that had defended their homes from the 
Indians and sending them into a gloomy and for- 
bidding territory, offered the following liberal 
conditions : 

The new settlers were to be excluded from all the 
rights and privileges of the old town, except the 
privilege of feeding their oxen on the oxe common 
when working there, and all the lands and timber - 
west of the river were to be theirs, “unrepealed for- 
ever, except by the consent of every freeman in 
town.” This Puritanical radicalism shows the in- 
domitable will of these early settlers. The order to 
remove was not sanctioned by the General Court, and 
it was with much difficulty that families were induced 
to cross the river into this wilderness of dense forests. 
The danger from the Indians was so great that the 
General Court directed a strict watch kept to guard 
against surprises, especially at night. The sale of 
“James, an Indian,” to be a servant forever, is 
recorded 1649. 

The difficulty of attending “meeting” across the 
Powow in the old town led the new colony to request 
a meeting-house to be built west of the river. In 
1658 the new colony petitioned the General Court 
“to be a distinct town and to make provision for the 
maintenance of public worship.” This petition was 
not granted, opposition coming from their neighbors 
across the river who had forced the removal of these 
families from the new mother colony. The cause 
of the opposition was, no doubt, that the older colony 
could not pay the minister without the help of the 
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Amesbury people. The contest was a sharp one. 
One Joseph Peaslee, who had settled with the new 
town colony, a farmer and a freeman owning land, 
was a self-constituted preacher, who, with his neigh- 
bors, refused to attend church in Salisbury. An 
order was issued by the Court restraining Peaslee 
from preaching, and a fine of five shillings to be 
paid by the ‘‘masters of families” for every day’s 
absence from church. After waiting seven years a 
meeting-house was built of logs in the new town in 
1665. The early records state: It being one chief 
project of the “ould deluder,’ Satan, to keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures, it is therefore 
ordered, after the Lord has increased the colony to 50 
families, they shall then appoint one of their own 
town to teach the children to read and write. The 
minister was also the schoolmaster and was paid 
in provisions. 

The early history of the church in New England 
shows many dissentions and divisions, although the 
freedom to worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience brought these early settlers to our 
shores. Intense lovers of freedom, strong of will and 
independent in thought, they persecuted the peace- 
ful Quakers, and enforced the laws for the general 
welfare of the colony, not by moral suasion, but by 
fines and imprisonment. Fines were levied on their 
small incomes for neglecting to attend church, town 
meetings, for selling “strong water’ on lecture day, 
and for cutting down trees. At this time we are 
indebted to the early settlers for the comradeship of 
these patriarchs of the primeval wood, whose massive 
trunks and roots attest their endurance through many 
a winter’s storm, and to whom we feel like apologiz- 
ing for the intrusion of the fast-speeding automobiles 
heedless of their graceful swaying branches. “The 
old order changeth, giving place to new.” 


“The Exiles,’ by our Quaker poet, tells the story, 
which has a historical setting, of John Macy, one of 
the first citizens, overseer of schools, deputy to the 
General Court, merchant and clerk of the town of 
Amesbury, being ordered before the Court for har- 
boring two or three Quakers during a severe rain- 
storm. Macy wrote a conciliatory letter to the 
Court, stating the facts and ending: ‘I have not 
willingly offended. I am ready to serve and obey 
you in the Lord.” Whether this satisfied the Court 
the account does not show. Mr. Macy took his 
family in an open boat to Nantucket, where he spent 
the remainder of his days in peace. His house, bear- 
ing date 1655, is still to be seen with the dignity and 
silence of years upon it. 

It was no easy matter to find a minister who would 
be willing to “board round” and, for a small remuner- 
ation, preach as well as teach in this new settlement. 
After various efforts, a graduate from Harvard, 
Thomas Wells, was secured in 1672. He was a man 
of great ability and promise and remained as pastor 
over sixty years, sharing the hardships and struggles 
and combatting the ignorance and superstitions of 
these new colonial days. After a successful pastorate 
of a quarter of a century, preaching in neighboring 


settlements and visiting the sick, this faithful min- 
ister sends in a modest request for a piece of land for 
his use, and the privilege of a pew in “ye new meet- 
ing-house on the ye left-hand side.” 

More or less trouble in regard to the minister’s 
salary arose every year, for the settlers often failed 
to pay their dues. He wrote in regard to these dis- 
putes: “I had a great deal rather you would supply 
yourselves better, if you please.” It was voted to 
continue the minister with a salary of fifty pounds a 
year. His last resting place is near where the new 
meeting-house stood, and we read, “After faithful ser- 
vices of 62 years, he died, age eighty-seven.” We 
picture to ourselves as we stand near this “low, green 
tent, whose curtain never outward swings,” the 
humble company of Pilgrims, clad in homespun, 
wending their way from all the near settlements, 
gathered to pay their last respects to a beloved pastor 
who had shared with them many hardships of frontier 
life, often dividing his small salary with the unfor- 
tunate, and ever ready to suffer with his people. 

His pastorate covered the trying times of witch- 
craft when Goody Martin, living not far from the 
meeting-house, was taken to a dismal jail to await a 
most unjust trial and final sentence. We have 
searched the records in vain to find whether any 
one, neighbor or pastor, offered one comforting word 
to her or her desolate family. Silence may leave 
us to believe that they did, but the severity of the 
times enjoined secrecy. 

Following a well-worn path, we stop beside a mod- 
est stone and read, “John Greenleaf Whittier, 1807- 
1892.” The one acre of land bought two hundred 
years ago for the last resting place of deacon, elder 
and pastor has extended its boundary sufficiently 
wide to cover the peaceful Quaker who wrote: 

“And from the vision ere it passed 
A tender hope I drew, 

And pleasant as the dawn of spring, 
The thought within me grew, 

That love would temper every change, 
And soften all surprise, 


And, misty with the dreams of earth, 
The hills of Heaven arise.” 


Amesbury, Mass. 


Men say that when they know they will do; Jesus 
says that when they do they will know. He does not 
promise to manifest Himself to the man who dreams 
or debates, but to him who keeps His commandments. 
The seeds of truth sprout in the soil of obedience. 
The words of Jesus in the mind of a disobedient man 
are no more vital than wheat in the wrappings of a 
mummy. ‘To know the divinity of Jesus’ teachings 
we must do His will with definite intention. Moral 
disobedience is mental darkness, but to submit our 
wills to His law is to open our minds to the light of 
His truth—M. D. Babcock. 


We are not to wait to be in preparing to be. We 
are not to wait to do in preparing to do, but to find in 
being and doing preparation for higher being and 
doing.—Henry Giles. 
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A SIMPLE PENTECOST. 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 
(Continued from last week.) 


“Now the next part, the miracle, the great and 
wonderful happening, I can’t tell you about as I 
ought to. Paul is the only man that could ever do 
it justice. So I somehow find myself falling into 
the Bible words when I try to tell the story. For 
it was exactly like that first Pentecost in Bible times, 
every mite as wonderful, and sometimes I think 
more so. For some ways I can’t feel as if Jerusalem 
and the hundred and twenty followers of the Lord 
at that time was so quarrelsome and broke up into 
different opinions and holdings as Sugar Hill 
believers. But to-day they were agreed on one 
thing, at any rate, for they were all with one accord 
in one place; and Jane and me, we were there. 
The talk was at the loudest, four or five speaking 
all at once, every single one trying to drown the 
others’ voices, Elder Meech pounding with his fist 
on the big leather-covered Bible front of him so 
that you could hear each knock, when a sudden 
desp’rite feeling come over me. Jane, she told me 
afterwards, had it, too; and I don’t doubt the rest 
of the troubled souls who’d been praying so hard 
for peace and love felt the same. Then I—and I 
guess the others about the same minute—raised up 
our hearts, and just begged for help. I says to 
myself, but out loud—for you could say anything 
in that noise: ‘O Lord, dear Lord, they know not 
what they do. Forgive them; and, if you can, and 
I most know—yes, I do know—you can, just soften 
their hearts this very instant; for I can’t stand it 
one minute longer—nor Jane Bingham, neither.’ 

“While I was saying the words, as I got out the 
last one, a sudden feeling of belief, faith, perfect 
sureness that God heard and would help, come over 
me ’Twas like the rushing of a great wind coming 
up from the mountains and sweeping down into 
the valley from old Lafayette and Kinsman, sweep- 
ing all the fog and clouds before it, that sure, mighty 
faith. ’Twasn’t me alone felt it; I saw that as I 
opened my eyes, shut up while I was praying, and 
looked around. 

“Folks said different things afterwards about 
what brought about that change. One thought that 
Parson Goodenough, just as he was saying a bad, 
bitter thing about a brother minister catched sight 
of his wife’s face,—she was a good, praying 
woman,—and saw the tears running down her cheeks, 
such thin, hollow ones since her great loss and sor- 
row, and that made him stop and think. Another 
held that Dr. Martin heard little Ephraim Wattles 
saying over his Sabbath-school lesson to himself; 
it happened to be that week,—if anything only 
happens in this world,—‘Beloved, if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.’ But two or 
three conceited that Elder Meech himself, turning 
to Brother Bacon to thunder out a woe at him, see 
through the window his own house and the side 
door where his little sickly lame girl, Roxanny, 


used to sit and watch for Mr. Bacon. He was 
settled at North Lisbon then, and was dreadful good 
to the poor little cripple. 

“But I always hold, and so does Jane Bingham, 
that it was a sound from heaven that did it all. 
"T any rate, seems ’s if something wonderful and 
heavenly rushed in and filled all the house where 
we were sitting. And, looking round, I see every 
face, so hateful and unchristian a little spell back, 
lighted up now with a strange new light. Twas 
just as though something or somebody had kindled 
a flame of sacred love in those cold hearts of theirn, 
as the hymn says. And this flame appeared unto 
us most like a tongue of fire, and it sat upon each 
of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, as we see when they begun to speak again. 
For oh, it was such a different language as the Spirit 
give them utterance! 

“I disremember just who begun it, but seems ’s if 
the first voice I took notice of was our Elder’s. 
He’d begun a woe on Mr. Bacon, as I said before, 
but now all of a sudden he stopped short; that 
singular light shone on his face; and he was dreadful 
still a minute. Then he spoke again, but in such 
a different tongue you wouldn’t think it was the 
same language. His voice was soft and kind, 
shaking a mite, and he said: ‘But I know—we all 
know, Brother Bacon—that you love our Master. 
Your whole life shows that.’ 

“And Elder Bacon, who’d had a hard, obstinate 
kind of look on his face a spell back while the others 
were pitching into him—his features sort of broke 
up; the hardness melted as if by fire and warmth; 
I see his eyes were all wet, and he reached out his 
hand. It didn’t have room to go half-way, for 
Elder Meech’s had got the start of his. And, as 
they clasped hands, one after another of the brethren 
begun to speak in that strange new tongue, unknown 
so long in Sugar Hill village. Brother Bacon tried 
to say something about his being young and ignorant, 
and how he hoped the older and wiser brethren 
would show him his mistakes and help him. Mr. 
Whitman’s face shone so with love and charity 
that everybody forgot his toothache and swelled 
cheek, and Dr. Martin’s thumb must have got most 
well, you’d have thought, when you saw him shaking 
hands with all the others and patting the accused 
on the shoulder as if he was his own son. And dear, 
good old Parson Goodenough forgot his muddy 
cuffs, I guess—’t any rate, the rest of us did, when 
he held up his arms at the very close of the meeting, 
and blessed us all, every single one, with the peace 
of God that passeth all understanding, his loving 
eyes all wet, but that wonderful flame shining on 
the tears till they were most like rainbows. 

“There were devout folks there from different 
places and of different ways of thinking. Some 
came from Vermont, some from way down East; 
two or three was from Canady; and one family 
was Germans, who had come to work in the glove 
factory at Littleton. They held different kinds of 
beliefs, too, some of them belonging to Baptist 
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families, some to Methodists, several raised by 
Presbyterian parents, and two or three having 
Episcopal bringing up. But in this meeting—for 
it grew into a general meeting, a love-feast you 
might call it—they all spoke one language, the 
Lord’s own. We didn’t stop just then and there 


to notice that; but, as we came away, some to climb 


into buckboards or wagons for long rides over the 
heavy roads, some to splash through the muddy 
Sugar Hill street on foot, you could hear folks one 
after another talking of how strange it all was. 
And they were amazed and marveled, saying, says 
they: “Ain’t all of those that talked Congregationals 
and Grafton County men? How does it come about, 
then, that all of us, every single one, appeared to 
hear the kind of talk he was raised on?, 

““That’s so,’ says old Jacob Schiller they used to 
eall ‘Dutch Jake’ round there; ‘while they was 
talking, seemed as if I was listening to good Pastor 
Werther in the little Lutheran church far away 
across the sea, and I was a little lad again by the 
dear mother’s side.’ 


“But Leonard Wheeler called it all good, sound 
Free-Will Baptist talk such as he was brought up 
under in Dorset among the Green Mountains. Pete 
Cartaret, who was from Canady and talked broken 
kind of foreign talk, he swore—he hadn’t an idee 
it was swearing—that it was the first Yankee 
preaching he could ever compron, as he called it. 
He said it made him think of the church where he 
went with his little brothers, three pretty boys, dead 
and gone now, and of the way old Father Clare with 
the face of a saint talked to his people. 


“And so it was, New Hampshire folks, Green 
Mountain people, Dutchmen and Irish, French and 
Yankees, dwellers in Littleton and Easton, strangers 
and summer boarders, city folks from far-off places, 
they all did hear in their own tongue the wonderful 
works of God. 

“Don’t you think that was a real day of Pentecost, 
if nothing but a Sugar Hill one? And a miracle, 
too? I hold it was. I’ve often and often told folks 
the story, and I guess that’s how you came to hear, 
as you said, that I pretend to recollect the miracles 
and to have been there in the midst and ’mongst 
of them. 

“But sometimes I can’t help wishing—for it’s 
natural to us poor humans to be selfish and jealous— 
that I and the rest of us praying women could have 
had just the least mite to do with bringing about 
that blessed thing. If we’d only kept up a little 
longer, if our poor, weak faith hadn’t give out and 
failed just before the end! Oh, what a comfort, 
as I grow old and have so little harvest to carry 
home to the Master, what a comfort and joy ’twould 
be to think that I’d had the very littlest speck of a 
part in helping along that thing! But God knew 
best, and maybe he meant I should realize how weak 
and unbelieving I really was—and that Jane 
Bingham should, too.” 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


W. V. Culver, Fowler, Kan., lectured at Minneola, Kan., the 
22d ult. 


| 


| The Friends University Male Quartette is announced for 
}an entertainment at Fowler, Kan., the 8th inst. 


Jota 


| Oliver and Isabelle Kenworthy have just closed a successful 
| year of pastoral work at Salem, Ore. The services through 
the year have been well attended, and the Sabbath-school has 
flourished. Owing to failing health they will not engage in 
| pastoral work the coming year. 


| : . 
| The first of our Yearly Meetings for the year is Philadel- 
'phia, which opens the 20th inst. Elsewhere in this issue we 
| publish the schedule for the year, also a notice to those ex- 


_pecting to attend New York Yearly Meeting. 


A recent communication from Salem, Ore., tells of the min- 
istry of Jesse Lloyd at that place in First month. He was 
greatly favored in this service, and expected to continue in 
the work in California, whence he was bound. 


Theodore L. Cuyler writes in a recent letter: “On the 17th 
of this month my dear wife and I celebrated our fifty-fifth 
_ wedding anniversary. It was the eightieth birthday of our 
and your friend, Albert K. Smiley.” 


William Reece, from Vermilion, Ill., held a two weeks’ 
meeting at Burr Oak, Kan., in Second month last. The re- 
sults were very gratifying, and 20 applied for membership in 
the meeting. A number of these were heads of families, 


The teachers and officers ‘of the Joseph Sturge Mission 
_ School for Colored People, in Philadelphia, held their regular 
monthly meeting at 5 o’clock, the 2d inst., in the mission 
_house. The lady teachers served dinner to all present, David 
/and Margaret Alsop addressed the parents’ meeting which 
| lollowed. 


The spring term at Earlham College opened the 3Ist ult. 
_During the short vacation just preceding, the rooms formerly 
used for library purposes were fitted up for recitation rooms. 
‘The chemical and physical laboratories were completely over- 
| hauled, and other minor repairs made about the college and 
| grounds. 


Charles C. Haworth writes from Pleasant Plain, Iowa: “I 
| have been enjoying THe AMERICAN FRIEND very much of 
late. The editorials I find very helpful, the autobiography of 
| Allen Jay very interesting, and many other articles instructive: 
We have passed a pleasant winter here, and are looking 
| toward an early return to Cuba.” 


Baltimore Friends have suffered a severe loss in the death, 
on the 25th ult., from pneumonia, of Anne King Carey, wife 
of James Carey, Jr. She was one of the clerks of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, a member of the Evangelistic Committee, and 
of all the most important committees of the yearly meeting. 
Her wae interest and excellent judgment will be greatly 

missed. 


Elwood Scott, Marion, Ind., began a series of meetings at 
Liberty Chapel, seven miles southwest of Rockford, Ohio 
Second month 18th, and closed the 1oth ult. He preached a 
full gospel. Other ministers and workers assisted. The 
meeting was very much blessed by an increase of charity 
among the members and by the revival of those who were 
indifferent. 


-_— 


On the 7th ult. Lydia Pike addressed the W. F. M. A.. West 
Elkton, Ohio, and on the 8th talked on Mexican missions. 
Her work was very acceptable. Yearly Meeting Superintend- 
ent of Evangelistic Work, Ira Johnson, attended Quarterly 
Meeting there on the 21st and 22d. On the 29th (temperance 
) dy). Emma Branson gave an illustrated chalk talk before 
the Sabbath-school, which was full of practical suggestions. 
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Fowler Quarterly Meeting was held at Fowler, Kan., on the 
21st and 22d ult., with the meeting of Ministry and Over- 
sight at 2 o’clock the day previous. The visiting ministers 
were Benjamin Albertson and ‘Thomas Hockett, whose 
labors were very helpful. The temperance session was ad- 
dressed by George Bowers. It was generally conceded that 
the meeting was one of great blessing. 


We publish this week the obituary of Lydia H. Hall, well 
known to many of our readers through her pen. For several 
years she has been one of the editors of The Friends Intelli- 
gencer, the editor of “Scattered Seeds, and a contributor to 
other journals. She has also been an active member of the 
Board of Managers of Swarthmore College. She combined 
rare qualities of mind with a sweet, Christian spirit. 


Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting was held at Barclay, Kan., 
the 20th, 21st and 22d ult. On account of sickness and the 
present lack of railroad accommodations, the attendance from 
the various meetings was not as large as usual. A sweet spirit 
of unity was manifest in all the sessions. Elisha H. Janeway, 
a minister with credentials from Pleasant View Quarterly 
Meeting, Kan., was in attendance. The Temperance Meeting, 
Sixth-day evening, was addressed by (Mrs.) L. E. Bailey, 
National Lecturer for the W. C. T. U., to good satisfaction. 

On Seventh-day morning, E. H. Janeway spoke on the 
Atonement. 

At the missionary meeting in the evening, the program 
was rendered with credit to those taking part. On First-day, 
John Riley, who is now engaged in a series of meetings at 
that place, preached to a crowded house, both morning and 
evening. 


Friends in and about Philadelphia are closing the work of 
their Round Tables and study circles, and are looking for- 
ward to their Yearly Meeting, which convenes the 20th inst. 

The Arch Street Round Table held its last meeting on Sec- 
ond-day evening, the 6th, Emma Cadbury, Jr., was the 
leader. 

The final meeting of the Lansdowne Friends Reading Meet- 
ing was held in the school-house at Lansdowne, on Third-day 
evening. ‘Tea was served at 6 P. M. Richard C. Brown 
read articles on “How Do I Expect to be Benefited by My 
Attendance at the Approaching Yearly Meeting?” and “How 
Will the Meeting be Benefited by My Attendance?” 

The last meeting of Haverford Quaker Round Table will 
be held on Fifth-day evening at Haverford. “Attitude and 
Position of Friends During the Struggle with Great Britain” 
will be the subject. 

At a meeting of the Woodbury Reading Circle last Fourth- 
day, Amelia M. Gummere spoke on “Friends Marriage Cus- 
toms.” 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held at the Old Wabash, 
Ind., meeting-house, Third month 27th to 20th. The visiting 
ministers present were William M. Smith, Marion, Ind., and 
Folger P. Wilson, Richmond, Ind.; Job E. Dennis, Hagers- 
town, who is assisting in a revival meeting in South Wabash, 
also attended the meeting. These ministering Friends preached 
very acceptably to the large congregations that gathered on 
Seventh and First-days., 

Preliminary steps were taken towards recording two women 
Friends as ministers. The subject of joining with Fairmount, 
Marion, Portland and Kokomo Quarterly Meetings in the 
establishment of a Biblical department in Fairmount Academy 
was heartily entered into, and two persons appointed to co- 
operate with a like number from the other Quarterly Meetings 
and the Academy trustees in the selection of a teacher and in 
planning a course of study. A spirit of unity and harmony 
prevailed throughout the Quarterly Meeting. 

Job E. Dennis and Richard Haworth are engaged in a 
revival at the Friends Meeting in South Wabash, Ind. Sev- 
eral persons have been brought to Christ, and the church 
is being very much strengthened and built up. The meeting 
is planning to celebrate the first anniversary of the dedication 
of their new meeting-house on the toth inst. 


A correspondent in The Friend (London) tells how the 
Friends Chinese Mission in Brooklyn, N. Y., was started 
some ten years ago by a devoted woman. After mentioning 
the early struggles, the correspondent goes on to say: 

“There came a happy change in affairs for the Chinese 
Mission. Brooklyn Friends had been making over the interior 
of their house with a view to esthetic effect and greater com- 


fort. They aroused to the fact that the higher beauty of a 
meeting-house lies in its usefulness, and so they opened their 
doors and inyited their Chinese members to occupy the base- 
ment rooms on Sabbath afternoons. To this invitation the 
celestials joyfully responded, and from 2 to 9 P. M. every 
First-day a company of them may be found there diligently 
studying the Bible, or engaged in worship. They prepare and 
serve tea in their own fashion, heartily appreciating the wel- 
come and favor accorded to them. 

“Their gratitude has been manifested in a practical form. 
In the course of years ten or twelve of the converted Chinese 
have returned to their native land. These look back with 
affection to the Brooklyn Mission and meeting, and some 
months ago Dr. Pretlow, of the latter meeting, was surprised 
by receiving from a leading Chinese member here intimation 
that they had raised among themselves $1,000, to which $800 
was subsequently added. They ask aid and advice in spending 
this sum in the purchase of a suitable lot and the building of 
a Friends meeting-house at Hok-sung, a town about a day’s 
journey distant from Canton, where many of them formerly 
resided. It seems to be their wish not so much to establish a 
mission as a real Friends meeting, to ‘be conducted by the 
Chinese for the Chinese, on the same general lines as that one 
in Brooklyn in which they have been so much blessed and 
always continue to love. It stands as their ideal church. 
Having no precedent to guide them in such a case, Friends 
of our Mission Board are deliberating before taking action, 
as is their wont.” 


BORN. 


Green.—At Pasadena, Cal., First month 10, 1908, to Frank 
T. and Mabel Green, a daughter, Elizabeth. 


Lewis.—At Marshalltown, Iowa, Ninth month 30, 1907, 
to Charles §. and Anna Brackin Lewis, a son, Charles Evan 
Lewis. 


DIED. 


Carey.—At 838 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Third month 
25, 1908, Anna King Carey, wife of James Carey, Jr., and 
daughter of the late Francis T, King. The deceased was a 
valued Friend, active in Christian work and at the time of 
her death was a clerk of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


Haxes.—At Rome, N. Y., Third month 23, 1908, Jonathan 
B. Hakes, aged seventy-three years. A member of Westmore- 
land Monthly Meeting. 


Hati.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Third month 27, 1908, Lydia 
H. Hall, wife of the late Thomas H. Hall, in her seventy-sixth 
year. 


Haw.—In Tamworth, N. H., Third month 17, 1908, J. 
Hacker Hall, aged seventy years. He was of a modest per- 
sonality, doing each duty faithfully with serene strength. 
Such a life can leave only an impressive and a_ lasting 
memory. ; 


Huit.—At his home in Pleasant Plain, lowa, Third month 
5, 1908, Henry Hull, in his eighty-fifth year. He was a birth- 
right member of Friends, and active in the interests of the 
church all his life. 


KeNnwortHy.—At Salem, Ore. Twelfth month 31, 1907 
Ella Belle Kenworthy, wife of W. C. Kenworthy, ag 
twenty-four years. She was formerly a member of San Jose 
Monthly Meeting. Her life was an inspiration to all about 
her. 


McCoy.—At her home, Kokomo, Ind., Second month 28, 
1908, Laodicea McCoy, widow of the late Joseph McCoy, 
and daughter of Joel and Anna Hollingsworth, in her ninety- 
second year. She was a lifelong member of Friends, and 
greatly enjoyed this privilege. 


TERRELL.—At her home, in Malvern, near Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 15, 1907, Esther P. Terrell, aged sixty-five 
years. After her marriage, she and her husband, C. M. 
Terrell, spent much of their time in religious and temperance 
work. Among the many things she worked and hoped for 
was that a suitable monument be erected in Salem, Mass., 
in memory of the Friends who suffered martyrdom in the 
cause of freedom of speech and conscience. ‘ 
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Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON III. FOURTH MONTH 109, 1908. 


JESUS ANOINTED AT BETHANY. 
JOHN 12:1-11. 


that the host was an intimate friend of 


the family’or a relative. 


3. “Spikenard.” Two words in the 


| Greek, the meaning of one of these is 


| gift. 


GOLDEN TExt.—We love him because he | 


first loved us! John 4:19. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEE. 


Second-day. Jesus anointed at Bethany. 
John 12: 1-11, 


Third-day. Christ’s commendation. Mark 
14: 1-9. 


Sane Grateful love. Luke 7: 
Fifth-day. The good part. Luke 10: 
38-42. - - 
Sixth-day. All for Christ. Phil. 3: 1-12. 


Seventh-day. All she had. Mark 12: 
38-44. 


First-day, 
4:10-19. 


Time.—“Six days before the Pass- 
over,” A. D. 30, would make the date 
the last Friday of March, and probably 
the 31st. 

_ Place.—The house of Simon the leper, 
in Bethany, on the Mount of Olives, 
two miles from Jerusalem. | 

Persons.—Mary and Martha, the sis- 
ters of Lazarus, Judas and others. Who 
Simon was is not known; some think he 
was the husband of Martha; it is not 
unlikely that he was an intimate friend, 
and possibly a relative. 

Parallel accounts.—Matt. 26: 6-13; 
Mark 14:3-7. Some would add Luke 
7: 30-50, but the differences are so strik- 
ing, especially in the fact that Luke 
represents the woman as “a_ sinner,” 
that most commentators believe that 


“He first loved us.” I John 


Luke describes a different incident, and | 


that Luke omits the anointing at Beth- 
any altogether. As it is, there are dif- 
ferences between the account of Mat- 
thew and Mark, and that of John, which 
are not easy to reconcile. 
2. “So they made him a 

Who “they” refers to is not 
“Martha served.” This would 


supper.” 
stated. 
imply 


REVIVED. 
OLD-TIME HEALTH, EATING GRAPE-NUTS. 


“T had been sick for ten years with 
dyspepsia and a lot of complications,” 
wroie an Arkansas woman. 

“An operation was advised, change of 
climate was suggested, but no one 
seemed to know just what was the mat- 
ter. 
week and got so thin I weighed only 89 
pounds. No food seemed to agree with 
me. 

“I told my husband I was going to try 
some kind of predigested food to see 
if I could keep from this feeling of con- 
tinued hunger. 

“Grape-Nuts and cream was the food 
I got and nothing has seemed to satisfy 
me like it. I never feel hungry, but 
have a natural appetitie. Have had no 
nervous spells since I began this food, 
and have taken no medicine. 

“T have gained so much strength that 
I now do all my housework and feel well 


‘and strong. My weight has increased 8 


pounds in 8 weeks, and I shall always 


eat Grape-Nuts as it is far pleasanter 
than taking medicines.” ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 


Battle Creek, “Mich. 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Read “The Road 


I was in bed three days in the“ 


“ec 


doubtful, but may mean 
it may signify a local name for the oint- 
ment. A pound would be a very costly 
This shows that the family were 
probably well-off. The value perhaps 


| would be equal to $450 at the present 


| perishing in 
both are deserving, and some are more 


| your love. 


time. See verse 5. “Feet.” Matthew 
and Mark speak of the “head,” but there 


is no reason why she may not have 


anointed both. 

4. “Judas.” Matthew says “the dis- 
ciples;” and Mark, “some.” It is not at 
all unlikely that the whole company, ex- 
cept perhaps Lazarus and Martha, re- 
garded the action as wasteful. ‘To pro- 
saic natures the expression of love 
always seems a waste.” 


5. As a “penny” was the price of a 
day’s labor, we may estimate the present 
value at $450. “Given to the poor.” 


| This is still a not uncommon but specious 


kind of criticism. It is found among 
Christians too. ‘Those who are intensely 
interested in their own line of service 
are too apt to underrate other lives. 
Money given to Foreign Missions, they 
say, had far better be spent at home; 
while others will say money is given to 
Home Missions when the heathen are 
sin. The truth is that 


especially called to one and others to the 
other. 

6. Compare Luke 8:3; John 13:20. 
“Bare what was put therein.” “Took 
away what was put therein.” R. V. 
That is, “stole,” or “purloined” what 
was given him to keep. This is the 
translation which is most likely correct. 
The inference is that he was the treas- 


| urer of the common fund. 


7. This verse is not easy to explain 
in detail, though the general meaning 
is clear. The contrast is between selling 
it as Judas said, and keeping it for the 
Saviour’s burial. Many think that it 
was in accordance with a divine purpose 
that she poured it upon him while He 
lived. His body was not anointed at the 
time of his death, the completion of the 
funeral honors being prevented by his 
resurrection. Mark 16:1, 2. 


8. This verse is so much as to say: 
“The needy poor ye have always, and 
there is always an opportunity to give 
them aid; but Me ye do not have always, 
and, therefore, it is right to use your 
wealth occasionally in order to express 
Philanthropy needs no spe- 
cial emotion, only opportunity, and that 
is never wanting; while the expression 
of love can only be made when the 
love itself burns ardently in the heart, 


| and that must of necessity be occasional 


and exceptional.” John omits the beau- 
tiful words regarding “a memorial.” 
See Matt. 26:13; Mark 14:7. 

g-11. The effect of the raising of Laz- 
arus is shown in these verses. 

9. “The common people of the Jews 
learned that he was there; and they 
came,” etc. R. V. The news of the 
arrival of Christ at Bethany soon spread 
to Jerusalem, where it excited much in- 
terest. Compare John 11:55-57. This 
translation brings out the fact that it 
was the “common people,” not the scribes 
who were anxious to see Jesus. The 
chief motive seems to have been curi- 


genuine,” or | 


To the woman who bakes, 
Royal is the greatest- of 
time and labor savers. 
Makes home baking easy, 
a pleasure and a profit. 


Baking Powder 


The only Baking Powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


With minimum trouble and cost bis- 
cuit, cake and pastry are made fresh, 
clean and greatly superior to the ready- 
made, dry, found-in-the-shop variety. 


osity, but it would seem to have in- 
creased the faith of many so much as 
to excite the fear of the chief priests. 

11. “Believed on Jesus.” Believed 
that He was the Messiah. ‘This doubt- 
less accounts for the triumphal entry 
described in the next chapter, and also 
for the increased hostility of the chief 
priests. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without 
rest; 
They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 
—Miulton. 


THE CHICKENS JUDGED THE 
CASE. 


Justice C. H. Stover has demonstrated 
that the old adage, “Chickens come 
home to roost,” is true, and through its 
use he has determined the ownership of 
a number of chickens. 

A certain farmer of Columbia, says 
the Philadelphia Press, was charged, 
before Justice Stover, with the larceny 
of six hens and a rooster belonging to 
Mrs. A. M. Sherk, a neighbor. The 
justice was unable to decide the case 
from the testimony, so he left it to the 
chickens. 

One evening, just before dusk, Con- 
stable Samuel Campbell took the 
chickens to a point exactly midway 
between the henhouse of Mrs. Sherk 
and that of the suspected farmer. After 
scattering a quantity of corn on the 
ground, he liberated the fowls. The 
feed quickly disappeared, and then the 
rooster chuckled and strutted off, fol- 
lowed by the six hens. He entered a 
small hole leading into Mrs. Sherk’s 
yard and thence into the coop, where 
they flew on the roosts. Justice Stover 
has decided that the chickens belong to 
Mrs. Sherk, and has held the larceny 
charge under advisement.—Ex. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D, Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 19, 10908. 
SUNDAY, OUR WEEKLY EASTER, 
AND HOW TO OBSERVE IT. 
JOHN 20:1-10, 19-23; Rwy. 1:10. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. 
. Secane dams The “why” of Sunday. Gen. 
~ “Third-day. 

$31: 13207. 
‘ enn uare A type of heaven. Heb, 4: 


A perpetual covenant. Bx. 


‘Fifth-day. A day of rest, Bx. 20:8-11. 
Aa ie eee A day of worship. Acts 16: 
-Lo, 


S -day. aa 
inne day. A day of ministry. Matt. 


When we remember the Sabbaths that 
the disciples had spent with Jesus when 
He went with them “into the synagogue, 
as was His wont,” we can hardly think 
of them as less than bewildered, dazed 
and hopeless as He on whom their hopes 
had centered lay in the tomb on the 
darkest Sabbath of the world’s history, 
Instead of speaking words of grace or 
healing the cripples and paralytics on 
that day, He seemed Himself to be 
overcome by the power of sin and death; 
and what was that Sabbath to those who 
had looked on Him as the light of the 
world? Is it any wonder that they 


met from time to time on the First-day | 


of the week after those marvelous mani- 
festations on Easter and the weeks fol- 
lowing; that this day has come down 
to us with memories of that voice that 
made Him known in the utterance of the 
single word “Mary,” and of those meet- 
ings in the upper room? 

“The Sabbath was made for man,” 
He taught; and from that we may infer 
that any day set apart to man’s highest 
use would be blessed to him and accept- 
able to his Maker. But the associations 
of the First-day of the week have come 
to mean so much to us, the worship and 
the literature that the church has pro- 
duced, that we can hardly think of any 
other day as the right one to observe. 
It has been well compared to a park in 
the midst of a busy, dusty city, within 
whose bounds no mercenary spirit 
comes, no “carking cares,” such as press 
on us for six days of toil, and where re- 
freshment and renewing come as a good 
gift from Him who gives all things 
freely to enjoy. 

It is the day for the recuperation of 
physical and mental capacity, worn below 
a working standard by the days of 
effort, as shown by scientific tests, as 
well as by the sense of fatigue that is 
unrelieved for the seven-day worker. 
Continental Europe is really more strin- 
gent in a number of the important in- 
dustrial countries than are we in this 
country, sometimes called the “most 
Christian nation of the world.” Let us 
hope it is rightly so called. Their rea- 
sons are not so much religious as eco- 
nomic; “one day of rest in seven,” their 
laws require, and add that, where feas- 
ible, it shall be the Sabbath; some coun- 
tries providing that at least a fixed num- 
ber of Sabbaths must be free days. 

Let us encourage and aid in all this 
for the workers of our own land as 
far as we may, not forgetting that there 


is also the urgent command from that [ 


JULY 31st to 
AUGUST 10th, 
1908 


SUPER SCHOOL at MEMDAL, CNGLAND 


HE Woodbrooke Extension Committee, in conjunction with a com- 

mittee of local Friends, is arranging a Summer School for Religious and 

Social Study, at Kendal, during the first ten days of August, 1908. 

There will be a Devotional Meeting and two Lectures each morning, and a 

Lecture in the afternoon or evening. Among the Lectures the following have 
been provisionally arranged for :— 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones, Haverford College, Pa., three lectures :—(i) ‘‘What 
was Primitive Christianity ?”’; ee “The Mysticism of Quakerism’’; (iii) ‘‘Why 
Quakerism Slowed Down.’’ Robert S. Franks, M.A., Woodbrooke Settle- 
T. R. Glover, M.A., St. John’s 


ment, three lectures on ‘‘The Book of Job.”” T. R. : 
College, Cambridge, four lectures on ‘‘Christianity and its Early Foes.” 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, York, two lectures:—(i)‘'Back to the Land, a Lesson 
from Belgium’’; (ii) ‘‘The Poverty Problem, how can Wages be Raised ?”’ 
Dr. W. Byron Forbush, Detroit, Michigan, one lecture, ‘‘The Heart of a Boy.”’ 
John W. Graham, M.A., Manchester, one lecture on ‘“‘The Christian Use of 


Wealth.’? Edward Grubb, M.A., Croydon, two lectures on ‘‘The Inner Life 
of Jesus Christ.’’ In addition to the Lectures, it is hoped that one or two Con- 
ferences may be arranged on subjects of importance connected with the ideals 
and work of the Society of Friends. A very hearty welcome will be given 
Friends from America. Make application as early as possible. The inclusive fee, 
covering Lectures, Lodging and Meals (except Afternoon Tea), but not travel- 
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ing or excursions, is $10.00 for the ten days. Application should be made to 
the Local Secretary, LUCY M. REYNOLDS, Shortlands, KENDAL. 


smoke-covered mountain, “Remember 
the Sabbath-day to keep it holy,” which 
is to us the highest sanction of all. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, BY JAMES 


HASTINGS. 
Many of our readers will be glad to 
know that Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York, are getting out a new dic- 
tionary of the Bible, with map and il- 
lustrations complete in one volume, 
edited by James Hastings. 
the best Bible dictionary on the market 
for several years has been Hastings’ 
five-volume edition, but this was beyond 
the reach of many Bible students. The 
one volume edition is complete and up- 
to-date, and can be secured for $5. 


“THE LIFE OF CHRIST’ AND “THE TRACH- 
ING OF CHRIST,” BY EDWARD GRUBB. 


During the years 1906 and 1907 the 
British Friend published notes on the 
International Lessons from the pen of 
Edward Grubb. The lessons were 
taken from the Gospel, and present an 
excellent outline of the life of Christ, 
and a summary of His teaching. ‘These 
notes have been compiled and published 
in two small volumes, which make an 
excellent work on the Master’s life. 
They reflect careful scholarship, tem- 
pered with a broad Christian spirit, and 
are expressed in clear language. They 


are specially intended for the help of 


Bible classes and private study. 

The books can be secured from the 
Woodbrooke Extension Committee, 3 
George Street, Croydon, Engiand, for 
32 cents a volume, post free. With the 
duty added, this would make them worth 
40 cents a volume in America. 


“THE UNFINISHED TASK,” BY JAMES lL 
BARTON. 

The Student Volunteer Movement 

has just issued a little work for the 

use of study circles. It is called “The 


Probably | 


| Unfinished 


| 


| 


Task of the Christian 
Church,” and deals with the missionary 
question in a general way. 

Copies of the book can be secured 
from the Student Volunteer Movement, 
New York. Cloth bound copies, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 


The annual meeting of the Friends 
Educational Association will be held at 


| Friends Select School on Fifth month 


2, 1908. Principal Wilson Farrand, New 
ark, N. J., will speak at 3.30 P. M. on 
“The Overcrowded Curriculum,” and 
Prof. Julius Sachs, of Teachers’ Col- 


_ lege, Columbia University, at 7.30 P. M., 


on “The Professional Training of Sec- 
ondary School Teachers.” 


A CONSISTENT YOUNG FRIEND. 


Ice-cream “sundaes” are sold at the 
soda-water counters. 

Two small Quaker boys were each 
given a nickel, with the privilege of 
spending them as they desired. 

The older boy was asked what he 
bought with his money, and he replied: 

“T thought I would like an ice-cream 
soda.” 

“And what did little brother get?” 

“Oh, he thought he was tired of 
drinking ice-cream soda, so he bought 
an ice-cream ‘First-day.’ ” 


An aged deacon: in a colored church 
was asked by a visiting minister to offer 
prayer. He did so, in the following 
words: “Oh, Lord,” prayed he, “gib 
dis pore brudder de eye of de eagle, dat 
he spy out sin afar off. Glue his hands 
to de gospel plow. ‘Tie his tongue to 
de line of truf. Nail his yere to de 
gospel pole. Bow his head ’way down 
between his knees, Oh, Lord, an’ fix 
his knees ’way down in some lonesome, 
dark and narrer valley where prayer is 
much wanted to be made. 'Noint him 
wif de kerosene ile of salvashun, ’an 
set him on fire!” 


9, 1908.] 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We pemicnlane Javits the attention of the readers o} 
‘The American ? to this column. It will bs 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 


tise. ‘The cost is 6c. per line rinsertion. No adver: 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order 


ELLICOTT MANSION, near Halls, Pennsyl- 


vania, for rent furnished, by the year or month. 
House contains over 16 rooms and modern con- 
veniences. Large lawn, fruit, vegetable and 
flower gardens, horses, carriages, dairy, and 
competent man in charge. Friends’ meeting 
near by. Terms, $100 a month. Apply to 
©. F. POWERS, 723 Church Lane, Germantown. 


MOTTO CARDS—Send 10 cents for beautiful 
motto card in 3 colors. Subjectis I Corinthians 
138: 4-7. Splendid for Easter, THE BIDDLE 
PrEss, 1010 Cherry Street. 


ELOJSE A. HAFFORD, formerly of Westtown 
School, will chaperone a small party abroad, 
sailing 6th month 27, returning middle of 9th 
month. England, Scotland, Wales, Holland, 
Paris. Moderate expense. Address, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


WANTED-—A position 3s governess, or com- 
panion for traveling or athome. A. M., Box 60, 
East Orange, N. J. 


‘“*‘WHY QUAKERS DO NOT USE WATER 
BAPTISM.” ‘“‘An up to date booklet, that ought 
to be in the hands of every Quaker preacher, at 
least.”—Hinshaw, Supt. Kan. Y.M. ‘I think 
the arguments on the water question unanswer- 
able and put in a plain way easy to be under- 
stood.’’—Hadley, Supt. Iowa Y.M. ‘‘ The sub- 
jeet is treated more fully here than in any other 
work [ know.’’—Punchy in ‘“‘Western Work.” 

Send 25 cts. in stamps or silver.. E H. PARISH, 
125 Kentucky Street, Lawrence. Kas. 


of American Friend 
will cut this clipping 


IF EVERY 
READER out and send it to 
THE CONARD & 


JONES NURSERIES, BOX 28C, WEST 
GROVE, PA., they will send them some- 
thing in reference to beautifying their 
yards absolutely FREE. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 
Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN’ 1908. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in -Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Fourth month oth. 
Charles S. Carter, clerk; Rebecca S. 
Conard, clerk. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Fifth month 2oth. 
James Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, to be 
opened Sixth month sth, at Central 
City, Neb. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 24th. 
John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


_California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal., Sixth month 26th.” John 
ri pe clerk, Station A, Pasadena, 
al. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 
William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month Ist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
field. Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 


more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. “Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; 
Anna King Carey, clerk, 838 Park 


Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M,. REED 


6* MORTGAGES 6% 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - ~- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 


TH ae aoe 


fa anu Monrxces) 


HE kind of printed matter which 

you use determines in a large 

measure the impression which you 
convey to those whom you wish to 
influence favorably. If the impression 
had from your stationery, booklets, cata- 
logues or whatever form the printed 
matter may take is unfavorable, what 
chance have you of doing business in 
that quarter? Let us make something 
for you that will really influence sales— 
printed matter with elegance and dis- 
tinction. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
Toro CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Epw.T. BIDDLE, Pres. J.LINTON ENGLER, Sec. 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


WE HAVE 


Removal Certificates, 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


> oi : . : 
8S Our Youths Friend is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable sab 


The “Friends Bible School Teacher 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 
50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


99 is a 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 

for Superintendents and Teachers in the 
It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
Price 40 cents per year. 


Send for sam- 
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A letter-head—if its appearance has 


any value at all—is an advertisement. | 


If it is an advertisement it should be a 
good one. 


Better Use our Business-Bringing Printing. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


A. C. LEEDS, Prest. L. P. B. LEEDs, Sec'y. 


YS“ Honest Seed 
Reasonable 


a Prices 


GREGORY’S SEE 
are known everywhere as the standard 
for purity and vitality, 

We offer this year two New Hortieul- 


tural Bush Beans—tremendons croppers 
and rust proof. Send for our freecata Og. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Mars.enean, Mass. 


aD 


VHEY ALUE of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
opportunity which THE 


AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
affords. We should like to 
communicate with any 


individual. or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13 weeks costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 


AWE RE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING 
‘ are now ready for shipment. Cloth, 


$75; paper, $.50 per copy, plus transpor- 
tation, Postage on single copies, $.17. 


Orders should be addressed to 
THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 
Io10 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 


A Gi 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock f 


és F ' ss : t : 3,831,063.94 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 


RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


turnable on demand, for which interest 


is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


“[JUREBUTS STORY of the RIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For Its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL For its Simplicity of Language 
DENOMINATIONS For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 


As the Best Work on the Subject 

Hon, David J, Brewer—Can heartily commendit to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
,\ valuable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 
y directed by a master mind. NenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
p —The absence of doctrinal discussion makesit acceptable to all. Mr. Marion 
Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 


g The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story Ina simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., @ Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphie 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


N 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made In the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
. Write for our liberal terms. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms 


% 


ota) 
aol $1.00 per day and up 
Dyan?) The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
os : 

= tation and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


SK 


Fanaa at SP SAS 
— 


. Vb Cor,10m § Arch Sts. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 
Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotTH TeLerPHones 
Day OR NIGHT 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. Excellent re- 
sults are sure to follow. Address 
| The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones Beale Race 70-09 


THE EARLHAMITE, 


cic a 
Elimerican friend 
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A sunset sky with golden colors glowing; 
A glassy sea, its waves lulled into rest; 

A grand old world with all its space for sowing, 
And I, an idler, drifting toward the west. 


Toward the west, where soon the golden glory 
Will fade into the dusky, gloomy night; 
While I, an old man, bent with age and hoary, 
Grope slowly, feebly, hungrily for light. 


Nay! ’Tis now the time, while yet the sunshine lingers, 
To grasp the oars and with a steady arm 

My trusty bark to guide where God’s strong fingers 
Will hold it evermore, beyond all harm. 


Then, safe and strong, and with Him in His power 
To guide and guard when darkly frowns the night, 
Stretch out an arm to one in some dark hour, 
And, lifting, hold while pointing to the light! 


Frances Ema Case. 
(In Pittsburg Christian Advocate.) 
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Events and Coumernts. 


Encouraged by the recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Minnesota and North Carolina rate 
cases, and by the various rulings of 
minor federal courts, it is announced 
that the railroads doing business in 
Illinois will make a legal attack upon 
the 2-cent rate law in operation in that 
State. It is probable that action will 
also be taken, concurrently or subse- 
quently, in Missouri and Minnesota. 


The spring election in Illinois, which 
occurred last week, brought a victory 
to the friends of local option in 1,200 
cities and townships where the fate of 
more than 3,000 saloons was at stake. 
It was the first election in which the 
question of the abolition of the saloon 
was ever put squarely before the voters 
of the State on a non-partisan basis. 
In sixteen counties which retain the 
older form of county government local 
option was held, and the anti-saloon 
forces had their first taste of victory. 
Saloons were entirely abolished in six 
counties, and partly in nine others. In 
Nebraska the prohibition element made 
decided gains, and the returns from 
Michigan are also encouraging. Wis- 


DIDN’T *KNOW 
THAT COFFEE WAS CAUSING HER TROUBLE. 


So common is the use of coffee as a 

beverage, many do not know that it is 
the cause of many obscure ails which 
are often attributed to other things. 
_ The easiest way to find out for oneself 
1s to quit coffee for a while, at least, 
and note results. A Virginia lady found 
out ‘in this way, and also learned of a 
new, beverage that is wholesome as well 
as pleasant to drink. She writes: 

“I am’ forty years old and all my life, 
up to a year and a half ago, I had been 
a coffee drinker. About ten years ago, 
I had dyspepsia so bad that often the 
coffee I drank would sour on my stom- 
ach and I could not retain it. 

“Severe headaches and heart weakness 
made me feel sometimes as though I 
were about to die. After drinking a 
cup or two of hot coffee, not knowing it 
was harmful, my heart would go like 
a clock without a pendulum. At other 
times it would almost stop, and I was 
so nervous I did not like to be alone. 

“If I took a walk for exercise, as soon 
as I was out of sight of the house I’d 
feel as if I was sinking, and this would 
frighten me terribly. My limbs would 
utterly refuse to support me, and the 
pity of it all was, I did not know that 
coffee was causing the trouble. 

“Reading in the papers that many per- 
sons were relieved of such ailments by 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, 
I got my husband to bring home a pack- 
age. We made it according to direc- 
tions, and I liked the first cup. Its rich 
snappy flavor was delicious. 

“I have been using Postum about 
eighteen months, and to my great joy, 
digestion is good, my nerves and heart 
are all right, in fact, I am a well woman 
once more, thanks to Postum.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellyille,” in pkgs. 
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consin, however, has decided for license 
over no license in the majority of 
towns. 


The Aldrich Currency Bill is not re- 
ceived with favor in the lower house, 
and indications point to its defeat. 
Many of the representatives favor the 
appointment of a currency commission 
composed of representatives, senators 
and bankers who shall consider currency 
reform during the recess of Congress, 
and be ready to frame a new law next 
winter. They see little use in mending 
our currency system unless it is in line 
with permanent relief. Even the friends 
of the Aldrich bill claim little more for 
it than the emergency measure of relief. 
But they feel something should be done 
before a new currency system can be 
devised. 


Governor Hughes’ favorite measure 
for abolishing gambling on horse racing 
in New York State was defeated last 
week by a tie vote. The Governor is 
determined to fight the battle to the 
finish, and has called a special election 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
Senator Franchot, Niagara 
Falls. 

By this action the Governor has pre- 
cipitated what probably will be the hot- 
test fight in the campaign against 
gambling on horse races. Governor 
Hughes himself will stump the district 
in the interests of a man. upon whom 
he can depend. It is even reported 
that he will appeal to President Roose- 
velt for aid in putting through the 
bills. 

On their side, the race-track support- 
ers, besides contesting to the end for 
control of the district when the election 
comes, will apply, it is almost certain, 
to the Court of Appeals for an in- 
junction against the special election. 
Lawyers of both parties in the Sen- 
ate have raised the question whether 
any vacancy in: the Senate can be filled 
by a special election in any district, 
the present Senate having been declared 
by the Court of Appeals to be a de facto 
body, elected and serving under an un- 
constitutional apportionment. 


In pursuance of its intention, an- 
nounced about a year ago, to gradually 
suppress the use of opium, the Chinese 
Government has sanctioned an experi- 
mental decrease in importation; and 
Great Britain, from whose Indian do- 
minions the greater part of the impor- 
tations come, has agreed to the arrange- 
ment. The British minister in Peking, 
Sir J. Jordan, expresses the belief that 
the reform movement will eventually 
be successful, and his opinion is sub- 
stantiated by reports from various parts 
of the empire. In Chentu, the populous 
capital of Szechuen province, more than 
half the dens have been closed, and of 
the remainder one-tenth are to be closed 
each six months. The head official in 
Chungking, the commercial metropolis 
of the West, has closed all but o96— 
two for each ward—and those remain- 
ing are kept under the most vigilant su- 
pervision. From Suifu, Fuhkien and 
other localities reports of.a_ similarly 
encouraging nature are received, and it 
is said that in rural regions cultivation 
of the poppy has already greatly de- 
creased. 
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Helps the horses. 


Saves the wagon. 


Mica d 

Axle Grease 

hasa long 

wearing quality, 
which makes it the 
most economical of all 
lubricants. Especially 
adapted to heavy wagons 
and hardteaming. Ask your \ 
ff dealer for Mica Axle Grease. \ 


f STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 
Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


If you are inter- 
ested in fine print- 
ing send for sample 
to The Biddle Press 
at 1010 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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AT SEA. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, in one of his books, ex- 
presses the wish that somebody would trig the wheels 
of his brain and let his mind have a complete stand- 
still rest. There are times when we all wish for 
something like that trigging of the machinery of the 
brain. The nearest one ever gets to that condition, 
at least in the waking hours, is on a sea voyage. 
Here the mind slows down from its normal pace; the 
click of the wheels almost ceases; the man becomes as 
near a vegetable as it is ever safe to approach. 


On this present voyage the usual monotony has 
outdone itself, for our ship has been steadily rolling 
for five days. Imagine one’s power to think on a 
ship whose deck monotonously swings back and forth, 
now down to the water’s edge and now again up in 
high air, while our chairs, lashed to the deck, hang at 
an angle much like that of a house roof! Three times 
in the day we change this deck monotony for a semi- 
wide-awake stay in the dining saloon. Here-one must 
keep awake or his dishes, in spite of the racks, will 
unceremoniously slide away from him. It is amus- 
ing to see a finger bowl full of water jump off the 
table into a passenger’s lap, while the next moment 
a sugar bowl empties its contents all over a fine gen- 
tleman in dress-suit! 


One episode really waked us all up and for a few 
moments quite untrigged our mental gear. The ship 
took a particularly vicious lurch one day while dinner 
was on, and without any warning old ocean himself 
came in to see how it looked inside. A huge wave 
rushed in, poured down the stairway, drenching all 
the food on the serving tables and burst into the 
dining saloon, as though a dam had broken in a mill- 
race. With the roll of the boat the flood splashed over 
into our corner and rose almost to the height of our 
chairs. It was the corner where the children were 
eating and there were lively times as parents and 
children ‘all stood up in their chairs, with the water 
swirling and dashing beneath, while one mother 
rushed out through the water, still pouring down the 
stairs, to find her boy who had been left on deck. 

Two reflections recur as we sit in our half comatose 
condition on the roof-deck. One is a wonder that 
the ship does not roll all the way over. 


It is a con- | stimuli were used to secure obedience. 


stant surprise, when it feels as though it is surely 
going over this time, to see it suddenly right itself and 
swing over the other way. Well, the real reason that 
it does not roll over is that the center of gravity is low, 
far down under the water, so that the ship simply 
cannot tip over. A modern ship is a splendidly bal- 
anced thing, and it is less likely to tip over than a 
house is. The second reflection also takes the form 
of a question: How can the sides of a ship stand such 
terrific pounding from the mountainous waves that 
beat against it like monstrous battering rams? 
It looks as though the writhing twist of the ship 
would break it in two. But no, it holds fast together 
and plows on through storm and wave. The reason 
is that all the million rivets work together. The 
strain is distributed and never comes on any one 
spot. It might be worth while to draw a feeble les- 
son from these two points of the ship’s strength—a 
low center of gravity and a co-operation in bearing 
the strain. An ancient Friend, in the meeting I 
attended as a boy, used to say, with much unction, 
“Friends, learn to center down.” I begin to see now 
what he meant, and it was a really wise message. 
There are many persons who would be very useful if 
only they were balanced, if they had a deep center of 
gravity. But they spoil everything by swinging clear 
over. They donot center down. Then, too, the other 
lesson is needed—the lesson from the rivets. There 
are many meetings suffering from just this lack of 
co-operation, of working all together. In the new 
ocean steamers there are a million little blades in the 
great turbine, and the steam strikes each little blade 
and so drives the powerful propeller. No one blade 
does much by itself, but all together they do the work. 
It is, again, the great idea of co-operation. Let us 
learn to carry it up from mechanics into religion and 
develop our spiritual power by working all together. 
R. M. J. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS ITS OWN APPEAL. 


When Johnnie was a small boy he received cookies 
for being good, when he grew older his mother used 
sterner means of coercion; but the principle was 
always the same, and from infancy up, artificial 
He was 
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made to understand that conformity to author- 
ity brought rewards, not those naturally grow- 
ing out of right conduct, but big, soft, sweet things 
totally foreign to the course of action in question. 
Rebellion on the other hand brought pain equally as 
artificial in its nature. No wonder Johnnie could not 
be trusted without some super-added restraint. He 
knew nothing about freedom and the legitimate fruits 
of moral conduct. They were neglected and dwarfed 
in his tender years. His young conscience, feebly 
reaching out for the simple virtues that would bring 
it self-realization and strength was distorted and 
forced in the hot-house air of unreality. 

We should be fortunate, indeed, if the difficulty 
stopped with Johnnie, but, bad as it is, the same 
destructive method has been carried over into relig- 
ious work. In one form and another it is used with 
adults as well as with children, because it brings quick 
results. The suggestions are often subtle and inof- 
fensive, but they savor of something-put-on-for-effect, 
and are dangerous. 

There are always a few crass natures in society 
who seem to need such treatment, but even with them, 
as reformed penal methods show, the remedy should 
be applied with moderation and great wisdom. 

The old idea that men as a rule need an artificial 
stimulus to spur them to duty lies back of many mod- 
ern methods. And, in so far as it does, it tends to 
create a need for itself. Sensational Evangelism is a 
case in point. We pin our hope of saving men on 
some artificial, momentary inducement; then when 
the stimulus is removed, our hope wanes, and we seek 
relief by repeating the process. Happily, some men 
lave discovered the weakness and are doing much to 
correct it. Our Quaker bias may influence our judg- 
ment, but we still find room for reform. 

Recently we attended a meeting where those in 
charge seemed to gauge spiritual power by the num- 
ber of tears that were shed. The discourse was able, 
and moved the people deeply, but the direct, simple 
message to the spiritual needs of men was not strong. 
_ We came away with our heart sore, for it seemed to 
us that Truth was so precious and the measure of 
spiritual life that we knew so sweet, that Christianity 
needed no props. If it were only left to do its per- 
fect work it would be its own apology and righteous- 
ness its own appeal. 

There is a legitimate emotional side to every phase 
of life, and religion is life more abundant. The rewards 
of a noble, upright, manly career are truly worth while, 
and the joy and peace of a soul in harmony with God 
passes description. The blighting consequence of 


sin is real, profoundly real. And the depths of the 
pathos and the frigid heart-deadness of an unholy 
existence cannot be measured. All these things go 
together and have their use. They are part of the 
appeal which constantly confronts a free soul. They 
grow out of God’s great laws; and if we could learn 
to use them in their place as we are learning to use 
the waves of electricity, we could do more than we are 
doing to bring the world to Him. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—VIL.* 


X. Origin and Influence of West Branch Quarterly 
Meeting. (Continued. ) 


One more incident will show that this educational 
and missionary spirit was not confined to the young 
alone. Among the men of worth in West Branch 
Quarterly Meeting, and a charter member of it, was. 
Moses Pearson. Born in South Carolina, he came 
when a child to Ohio, in the emigration of Friends. 
from the South in the early years of the last century 
and grew up under the vigorous training and general 
efficiency of those pioneer times. Brought up a 
farmer on a farm which his hands had helped to win 
from the primeval forest, a carpenter by apprentice- 
ship to the trade, at home with odd jobs on the black- 
smith’s anvil or shoemaker’s bench, with knowledge 
of medicine sufficient for the ordinary needs of his 
family, he could help himself when there were no 
others at hand to help him. He could make a table 
or a house, could build a flat boat on the river near 
his home and navigate it loaded with the produce 
of neighboring farms to markets on the lower Mis- 
sissippi. He was a loyal Friend, active in the work 
of the church, but quiet and firm. He was easily 
chosen when a man was wanted to open up work 
among the Indians in the then “Far West.” The 
Shawnee Indians, upon whom the Friends had 
bestowed great labor and care while they were resid- 
ing in Ohio, were removed by the Government, in 
1832 and 1833, to a reservation in what was then 
called Missouri Territory, at that time a wild, unset- 
tled region, but now the eastern part of the State of 
Kansas. These Indians sent word to their old 
friends, the Quakers, of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
that they wanted them to come to their new homes 
and again live among them and teach them. The 
Yearly Meeting sent a deputation to investigate the 
situation. Its report to the yearly meeting in 1836 
was favorable to taking up the work again among 
these Indians, and they had arranged for the Indiang 
to build a mission-house. Moses and Sarah Pearson 
were appointed superintendents of the work. They, 
with their family of five children and another man 
for school-teacher and a woman for seamstress, 
reached the mission field by five weeks’ travel in a 
covered wagon in 1837. They opened up what 
would now be called an industrial mission. They 


* Copyright 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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engaged for two years’ service, but their stay was 
lengthened to more than three years. Their assistants 
went for one’year or less time. The equipment they 
found there was an unfinished two-room log house, 
one and one-half stories high, built near a good 
spring, in the edge of a fertile but. unbroken prairie. 
In their three years’ stay, a farm of more than 100 
acres was enclosed and the larger part of it put under 
cultivation. Two buildings, a school-house and a 
barn, were erected, and an orchard of fruit trees 
planted. The farm was looked upon by the Indians 
and also by some of the white people on the Mis- 
sourl border as a model for them. The first winter, 
the school-house having been made ready, 18 Indian 
children were taken in, clothes were made for them, 
and they were dressed like white children. They 
were boarded in the family and were taught in the 
school. The older boys and girls were trained to 
assist with the work on the farm and in the house, 
and were some help, but Sarah Pearson’s physical 
strength, as well as ingenuity, were severely taxed 


’ to provide for so large a family with so little room 


and help. The boys slept in the school-house, under 
the care of the teacher, on a primitive kind of folding- 
bed. of home manufacture, that folded up against 
the wall of the school-house in the day time. The 
next two years only 12 or 15 regular boarders were 
taken in. In religious work, meetings for worship 
were held twice a week, which the children attended, 


_ and to which the adult Indians were invited and 


sometimes came. The Scriptures were read daily in 
the family and school and often explained. When 
the children learned to read and had acquired some 
knowledge of English, they had a daily lesson in the 
New Testament as part of their school work. Many 
‘Friends had opposed, as a wild, unwise move, the 
going of Moses and Sarah Pearson into this service, 
but at the end of the time all gave them a cordial 
-welcome home. ‘The incident had been helpful, not 
only to the Shawnees, but to the home Friends, in 
widening their outlook on life and its possibilities 
‘and duties, and West Branch Quarterly Meeting 
had the honor of furnishing the first missionary 
workers of Friends among the Indians in the Far 
West. This work was continued by Indiana Yearly 
Meeting for a number of years with varying suc- 
cess, and when the time arrived for closing up the 
work in that locality, the property was sold and the 
proceeds were used to establish what is now known 
‘as the Shawnee Fund, the income from which is now 
used by the Associated Executive Committee on 
Indian Affairs in carrying on the work among the 
Indians at the present day. So others labored, and 
we have entered into their labors. 


While sincere men stand apart, they may suspect 
each other’s motives. But bring them together, let 
them compare views, and then, if they cannot agree, 
they will at least learn to respect each other, and are 
more than likely to become comrades, friends. 


—Charles Sprague Smith. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRrrEnp.] 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE FIRST TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY LINDLEY SPICER. 


Truth does not come forth in full panoply, but 
develops in the minds of successive generations as a 
seed—germination, growth, development, fruitage. 
Old questions are revived and new present-day 
answers are required. 

In Fourth month, 1808, four earnest men—a phy- 
sician, a lawyer, a preacher and a Quaker farmer— 
met in an old road-house, known as the “Mawney 
House,” situated at Clark’s Corners, Moreau, Sara- 
toga County, N. Y., and there organized the first 
temperance society in the United States. The con- 
stitution provided, “No member shall drink rum, 
gin, whiskey, wine or distilled spirits, except by 
advice of physicians or in case of actual disease or 
for religious rites and at public dinners.” 

Twenty-five cents were to be forfeited in case 
of using liquor at any other times or occasions. This 
society never had—as far as I knew—more than 43 
members, but it was a tiny spring of truth, and 
scores of other streams along the century have swelled 
the mighty river until nearly one-half of our great 
country is under prohibition or restrictive conditions, 
undreamed of by the four wise men of Moreau. 

This month a monument—a high, natural boulder 
—is to be consecrated at Clark’s Corners in mem- 
ory of the event. The site of the “Old Mawney 
Tlouse”’ was at the cross-roads about two miles north 
of Gansevoort, N. Y. (R. R. station on the Del. & 
Hudson R. R.). 

Here Dr. Billy J. Clark had his home. One- 
quarter of a mile east a ridge obstructs the view of 
the Hudson River, and beyond this rise the slate 
quarry hills of Washington County, the Green 
Mountains of Vermont and an occasional towering 
peak of the White Mountains. To the west, the 
mountain range, seen across many miles of gently 
rolling land, is famous, since here, in full view, is 
“Mount MacGregor,” where President Grant ended 
his eventful life. To the north lies. French Moun- 
tain and Lake George. To the south is the battle- 
field of old Saratoga. 

The soil is a very productive clay, and fifty years 
ago Friends owned most of the land. Many preach- 
ers of the Gospel have gone from here to bless the 
world—De Vols, Motts, Angel, Eddy, Cary and 
others, some of whom are still in service. 

Through a valley toward the northeast flows a 
languid creek, watering broad meadows. Here the 
sheep are given their annual wash, and boys from the 
little school-house a few rods away wash as often 
as they can in “the ol’ Indin’ hole.” In winter there 
is famous skating upon “Duck Pond,” an overflowed 
flat, which is then merry with the shouts of young 
people. 

Less than a half-mile west is the little white meet- 
ing-house among the pines. Death and removal have 
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stripped the meeting, but a helpful and well-attended 
Bible-school is maintained. In the old days the yard 
was often filled with listeners as well as the house, 
and windows were taken out to let as many as possi- 
ble hear. Temperance sentiment has always been 
strong, and the town of Moreau has often been a 
“dry town.” 

A valuable relic or souvenir of the old temperance 
society is a rare lithograph, by Savony & Co., which 
is said to be one of the first examples of lithographic 
art produced in this country. There are two pictures, 
the upper one showing the group of four men, among 
whom is James Mott wearing his broad-rimmed 
Quaker hat. Below is the picture of the house, por- 
tions of which may still be seen built into the house 
now standing at Clark’s Corners. 

|The quaint mistress of this house for many years 
was Hannah M. De Vol, the daughter of Abner and 
Comfort De Vol, who lived to the ripe age of 
eighty-five, and departed this life only a few weeks 
since. J. L. Spicer sends us the following account. 
—Ep.]: 

She never married, and her life was one long min- 
istry of unselfish devotion to others. Becoming 
skilled in nursing and in the use of homeopathic 
remedies, for many years she was welcomed into 
homes far and near where sickness prevailed. Her 
plain bonnet, or a quilted hood, was ever worn in 
public, and simplicity of dress and language were her 
wont. With all this seeming austerity of life, how- 
ever, there was underneath it a vein of humor, an 
appreciation of the best in literature, and, above all, 
a passionate and overwhelming love for flowers. 

For many years her home was at Clark’s Corners, 
N. Y., in a house still standing, built from portions 
of the “Old Mawney House.” This corner garden 
of “Aunt Hannah’s” was the joy and delight of all 
the neighbors and passersby. No child ever asked 
for a single blossom without getting a handful of the 
fragrant blooms. When asked by a friend, “Han- 
nah, why dost thou dress so plainly in brown and 
gray and yet raise such gorgeously colored flowers ?” 
with a quiet smile she replied, “Our Heavenly 
Father makes the flowers to spring and bloom to 
His glory and the birds to sing to His praise. Folks 
choose and make their clothes to please themselves, 
and mine please me,” and she smoothed her immac- 
ulate checked gingham. 

Whittier’s poems she knew by heart and ever had 
an appropriate quotation. “The Friends Review” 
was treasured and highly prized from the first issue, 
and later THe American Frrenp was always 
welcomed. 

She took the introduction of new ideas and 
changes in worship—the pastor, music, ete.—with 
trustful composure, only revealing upon occasion how 
deep was her love for the “ways of early Friends.” 
One day, after an attempt to have a choir do the sing- 
ing in a Friends meeting, she was asked, ‘Did thee 
enjoy the music?” “Music, music,” she repeated 
musingly, “TI heard no music. That was not music 
for me; music is worship, and only the best satisfies 


~ 


me. The great organ, the thunder-storm, the birds, 
the boom of the ocean along the shore, such as that 
is worship; such music I can understand.” 

She ever loved children and appreciated fun. A 
story is told how a group of merry children were at 
play near her home one day, when one urchin was 
dared to go and kiss Aunt Hannah. He tremblingly 
entered the yard and found her sitting under the 
maples sewing. Looking up, she asked: 

“Well, little boy, does thee want some more 
flowers ?” 

“No-n-no, it ain’t that.” 

“What is it then; does thee think thee needs a 
cookie ?” 

The other boys had crowded near the picket fence 
watching for results, so it was a desperate time for 
the young hero. Finally he summoned his courage. 

“The boys t-t-told me I dassent kiss thee, an’ I tol’ 
em I dast.” 

With a gracious inclination of the head, she 
turned her cheek and said loudly enough for all to 
hear: 

“Well, thee better do it then.” 

The merry group shouted with delight, and, to 
their surprise, were courteously invited to come in 
and see her flowers. She answered many questions 
and added much to their store of knowledge. Then, 
not forgetting they were boys, added to their material 
comfort by giving each an apple and a cruller. 

A reverent, constant Bible student, alive to all 
important issues, peace, temperance, education and 
missions, her life was in no sense narrow. She lived 
in the constantly enlarging life of the Spirit and saw 
beyond the confines of sectarianism something of 
God’s great plan for the world. 

She represented the sturdy, silent, observant, help- 
ful type of the old-time Friend (now alas all toc 
few), and slipped away from sleep to glory. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A VENERABLE FRIEND HONORED. 


Few men have the pleasure of celebrating the 
eightieth anniversary of their birth, but such has 
been the privilege of Albert Keith Smiley, a Friend 
well known in this country and by many in Europe, 
through his labors and benevolent interests—espe- 
cially the Lake Mohonk Indian and Peace Con- 
ferences. 

The happy event occurred the 17th ult. at his 
beautiful home in Redlands, Cal. The morning was 
ideal, and the citizens’ committee, composed of the 
Mayor and other prominent men, found Albert K. 
Smiley busy in his magnificent flower gardens. They 
brought greetings and congratulations from the sev- 
eral organizations in the city of which he has been 
a member and benefactor. 

The Albert K. Smiley Public Library Board pre- 
sented their resolutions engrossed by the librarian and 
becomingly set in a handsome black oak frame. The 
Board of Trade presented their resolutions in book- 
form, the cover being handsomely decorated with a 
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water-color study of violets tied with a violet-colored 
ribbon. The public schools, the churches, the Uni- 
versity Club and the Contemporary Club all sent 
messages of love and congratulations. H. K. Field 
spoke in behalf of the people of Redlands, and his 
words give us a good picture of their worthy neigh- 
bor and venerable friend. 

“Mr. Smiley: Your neighbors and friends, and by 
this I mean all the people of Redlands, cannot con- 
sent that this happy oceasion pass without some mani- 
festation of their esteem and affectionate regard. 

“Tn this they are not prompted primarily by con- 
sideration of the national: gatherings which you have 
instituted and annually entertain. 


Mohonk Arbitration Conference, there would, per 
haps, be no international peace tribunal to-day. 
They appreciate all that you have accomplished for 
the welfare of the Indian, and that the Mohonk 
Indian Conference has for many years practically 
outlined the national policy and legislation on this 
subject. 

“What touches our people most intimately is that 
you have always been deeply interested in Redlands; 
you have been generous, charitable, public-spirited. 
You have maintained (in conjunction with your 
brother during his life time) Canyon Crest Park, 
which has made Redlands famous, and early set the 
example which is gradually converting the city into 
one vast park and garden. Our citizens prize even 
more Smiley Library Park and the Library building, 
which you have dedicated to them. The presentation 
of that commodious and artistic building has inspired 
our city trustees to be generous with the Library, 
and to-day the A. K. Smiley Public Library is of 
great service to the community and an important part 
of our educational system. 

“However, if the motives of our people could be 
analyzed, I am sure it would be found that, grateful 
as they are for all the gifts named, they are even 
more thankful that you have given so much of your- 
self to Redlands, your counsel, your sympathy, your 
influence. ; 

“Coming down through the formative years of this 
growing city, your influence, they feel, has been a 
potent factor in making Redlands what we conceive 
it to be to-day—a city of pleasant homes, of superior 
schools, of strong churches, with no saloons, for- 
tunate in its fine public spirit, endowed with more 
than usual culture and intelligence, and possessing a 
high, moral tone. 

“Recounting all these benefactions, our people 
have sent a delegation here to-day, headed by the 
Mayor, and having representatives of the Public 
Library, the public schools, the Board of Trade, the 
strong mercantile organization, the University Club, 
which you honor by membership, the Contemporary 
Club, which has been a power for civic improvement, 
and the church with which you have been affiliated. 
It would have been easy to have had a. represen- 
tative body many times larger, but it did not seém 
necessary. 


They fully | 
realize that without your initiative, without the | 


“This committee congratulates you most sincerely 
upon ‘attaining your eightieth year with that vigor 
and strength of body and mind which have been so 
familiar to us during your twenty years’ residence 
in our midst. 

“We wish you many, many returns of your birth- 
day anniversary, that you may carry forward cher- 
ished philanthropic projects and see the fruition of 
good works; and, especially, that your presence and 
influence may gladden not only your family, but also 
all the people of Redlands. 

“Now, for this committee, on behalf of our people, 
as a testimonial of their esteem and abiding affection, 
it gives me great pleasure to present this loving-cup.” 

The cup is indeed a work of the silversmith’s art. 
It is of burnished silver and around the top is a beau- 
tiful and chaste design of fruit and flowers inter- 
woven in graceful style. The cup bears the following 
inscription: “Presented to Albert K. Smiley by the 
citizens of Redlands on his eightieth birthday, March 
17, 1908.” 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


WORKING FOR PEACE. 


BY WILLIAM C. FERRIS, A MEMBER OF THE DELAWARE 
PEACE SOCIETY, 


It is needless to tell the Friend who has felt and 
been part of that unity of feeling which constitutes 
the very life of a Friends meeting, that working for 
peace means far, far more than the mere cessation of 
strife, or even the agreement to settle all differences 
by arbitration. The peace societies of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware are working earnestly for a reduction 
of armaments and for the establishment of a perma- 
nent court for the settlement of all international dif- 
ferences without an appeal to war; but the real and 
ultimate aims of peace workers are far higher and 
more comprehensive. 

We want peace between nations and peace between 
individuals. We want peace between employer and 
employed, and peace in the household. We want 
peace between husband and wife, and peace between 
mistress and maid, and we realize fully that nothing 
less than the application of the Golden Rule will 
bring that peace, which is the life of every Friends 
meeting. 

In domestic life, the peace which should reign 
there is often disturbed by selfishness and injustice. 
Especially is this true in times of financial panics. 
Incomes are suddenly cut down and the selfishness of 
the husband or the failure of the wife to realize the 
necessity for living on half what she has been accus- 
tomed to, is apt to bring discord. The recognition of 
the equality of women, common among Friends for 
generations, has done much to divide responsibility 
and promote domestic peace in times of most severe 
testing. 

Peace might be promoted by a little tact and sym- 
pathy on the part of the mistress of the house in deal- 
ing with her maids. The real hardship of menial 
service is the subjection to the petty whims of one 
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who is entirely lacking in tact and sympathy for those 
whom she considers her social inferiors. The rela- 
tions of Harriet Martineau with her kitchen maids 
was ideal. They were companions, and a tie of real 
affection existed between them for many years. 
Every domestic who is in search of a position has 
good reason to attach to her application the signifi- 
cant words, “Friend’s family preferred.” 
Wilmington, Del. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A SOLDIER. 
BY JENNIE R. HAVILAND. 


We hear so often in these times of Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution—men and women 
who delight to honor their ancestors who carried 
arms. Again we hear also of training our minds to 
place uppermost newer ideals of what it is to be truly 
great, and that real heroism is higher than brutal 
warfare. As Friends, we have records of many who 
have held these same ideals for generations, .but I 
would pay tribute to one not a Friend, but a.soldier 
of the Cross. A goodly number of the older readers 
of Tur American Frienp will remember the late 
James M. Haviland, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His great 
grandfather, Rev. Agrippa Martin, a Baptist min- 
ister of Dover, N. Y., was conscripted during the 
American Revolution. Believing war wrong, he 
refused to join the ranks of the army. In conse- 
quence he was taken by force from his home and 
family and imprisoned in Second month, 1779. 

He never returned to his loved ones, as he died in 
a military prison of yellow fever in Tenth month of 
the same year. 

The following lines were written and sung by him 
during his confinement, and have been handed down 
from generation to generation of his descendants as 
a precious legacy from a brave soldier, whose beliefs 
and ideals were many, many years in advance of his 
time: 

“Thou God of Love, Thou ever blest, 
Pity my suffering state, 

When wilt Thou set my soul at rest 
From lips that love deceit? 


“Hard lot of mine, my days are cast 
Among the sons of strife, 

Whose never-ceasing brawling wastes 
My golden hours of life. 


“O could I fly and change my place, 
Where would I choose to dwell— 
In some wild, lonesome wilderness 
_ And leave these Gates of Hell. 


“Peace is the Blessing that I seek, 
How lovely are its charms; 

I am for Peace, but when I speak 
They all declare for Arms. 


| “New passions then their souls engage, 
And keep their malice strong, 
What shall be done to curb their rage, 
: O Thou devouring Tongue? 


“Should burning arrows smite them through, 
Strict justice would approve, 
But I would rather spare my foes 
And melt their hearts with Love.” 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ANNA KING CAREY. 


Anna King Carey, Baltimore, Md., whose death 
occurred on Third month 25th, was the wife of James 
Carey, Jr., and the daughter of the late Francis T. 
KXing. She was one of the clerks of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting and an elder in her own 
particular meeting. She was twice appointed as a 
delegate to the Five Years Meeting and was deeply 
concerned for the welfare of the church to which she 
belonged. 

In her own monthly meeting, she was especially 
interested in the Bible-school and in the Home Mis- 
sion Work of the meeting, being up to the time of her 
death at the head of a large girls’ sewing-school in 
South Baltimore and a teacher in the Bible-school at 
Eutaw Street Meeting. Anna King Carey was pres- 
ident of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Baltimore and an active manager of the Johns 
Hopkins Orphan Asylum for Colored Children. As 
president of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, she displayed a remarkable degree of executive 
ability, and by her tact and wisdom contributed 
largely to the success of the Association work in her 
own city. 

Her close association with her father in his relig- 
ious and philanthropic work, her wide reading and 
cpportunities for travel and culture, her deeply relig- 
ious life and devotion to duty, all combined to form a 
character of great strength, sweetness and dignity. 
The dominating motive in her life seems to have been 
a desire to help’other people. Her loss will be deeply 
felt, not only in her meeting and by those who were 
intimately associated with her in her work, but in 
the community of which she was a member. 


Some Views on Present Day Topics. 
THE VALUE OF QUAKER PRINCIPLES. 


BY BERTHA H. T. UFFORD. 


We are hearing much these days about Quaker- 
ism. Some of us have spent much time in the study 
of the origin and history of “the people called 
Quakers ;” we read with never-failing interest the 
wonderful life of our founder; we learned of the 
growth of the Society, its beginnings in this coun- 
try, and its subsequent history here. It is a unique 
history, a unique religious body. ; 

It is the purpose of this paper to dwell a little 
upon some of the principles of this Society and what 
they should mean to us. 

We of the younger generation, born and bred in 
the Society, carefully trained and nurtured in all 
its traditions—we must decide, each one for himself, 
what Quakerism means in our lives. 

Life is a constant succession of changes in our 
sense of values. In youth, we are unconscious of these 
changes—later, with a perspective of the past, we 
note the different stages of our growth, and we begin 
to recognize, as the retrospect grows longer, what 
have been the potent forces at work within us. From 
childhood, religion has always been of importance to 
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us. 
gradually come to be a necessary element of our life, 
we understand more and more clearly how powerful 
a factor it has been in changing our sense of values. 


of the faith that is in us—‘‘to prove all things, and 
hold fast to that which is good.” 

George Fox called his religion “Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revived.” His message was but a re-inter- 
pretation of Christ’s message. Being thoroughly 
familiar with the teachings of Christ, his ‘‘revela- 
tions” or “openings” were in connection with the 
different phases of these teachings. 

The possibility of the direct communication of the 
soul with God—of the living Spirit of Christ dwell- 
ing in us—was the keynote of the new interpretation. 
‘Quakerism is, essentially, a religion of the spirit, 
without forms, depending on no set creed or ritual. 
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plete union of the soul of man with God, that the life 
may be a daily fulfilling of the plan of God for that 
individual soul. We, as Friends, have a wonderful 
inheritance in spiritual training. We have been sur- 
rounded by relatives and friends, whose lives have 
proved to us, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
their spirits were in daily communication and were 
daily led by the Father of Spirits. 

We read the journals of the Friends who have 
passed away—we see how much of their time was 
given to prayer and meditation in seeking for the 
Divine guidance for each detail of their lives. We 
may think they were old-fashioned, and that it would 
be impossible to lead such lives now. Nay, in those 
very exercises lay the secret of their power. Uncon- 
sciously, they were following psychological laws of 
growth, laws which hold in the physical as well as 
the psychic world. 

If we desire spiritual growth, we must fulfil the 
laws of this growth. Our spirits must have oppor- 
tunity to grow, and food to grow upon. They must 
have time for meditation and prayer—they must 
commune with the Father and meditate on things 
spiritual—yes, they must wrestle for the Divine lead- 
ing—at times, perhaps, go into the depths, and with 
groanings that cannot be uttered pray for the 
‘blessing. 

We are all familiar with the psychology of habit. 
When once an impression has been made on a nerve, 
it is comparatively easy to repeat it, until, finally, 
the impression accomplishes its result unconsciously, 
and the act has become habit. 

So it is with our spiritual life—as we meditate 
and pray it becomes more and more easy to have our 
‘minds in the proper attitude to receive impressions, 
the ease of our communication increases, and this 
“openness of soul” becomes a habit. In other words, 
‘God will manifest himself more and more clearly to 
us—that Light within will shine more and more 
brightly, and we shall be filled with spiritual power. 

It is this power of the Spirit, developed to a 
marvellous degree, that has in the past differentiated 
_ Friends from other sects. They built upon this 
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At first, it was something external, but, as it has | 


And a desire has come to many of us to know more | 


It has demonstrated the possibility of such a com- | 


spiritual foundation their lives of service, each 
act divinely inspired, divinely given forth. When 
we stop to consider what influences us most in others, 
we realize that it is not how much they do, but how 
much of the Divine presence we feel in their lives. 

Friends have always talked much of “creaturely 
activity’—we are all familiar with the meaning 
of the phrase. It may be that some Friends have had 
such a fear of “creaturely activity” that it has 
dwarfed and stunted what might otherwise have 
been full, rich lives of service. But the danger for us 
is, rather, that our own desire to do, the rush and 
hurry of our lives, will leave too little room for that 
communion of the soul, for that deep meditation, 
which must underlie all spiritual growth, without 
which our souls will be blunted and our lives become 
as a “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” We 
realize that each generation must do its own thinking, 
must work out its own salvation with fear and 
trembling. Our inheritance may do much for us— 
it will give us a strong bent in the right direction, 
but there it leaves us, and it is for us to “fight the 
good fight.” 

Paul realized the necessity of meditation on 
lofty subjects when he said: “Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 

What we think, we become; what we desire the most 
earnestly, that we grow to the most rapidly—and if 
our souls are struggling up into the realms of God’s 
light and love, if we are making a conscious effort 
to keep our spirits in harmony with the Divine 
Spirit, petty discords, jealousies, material and 
social pride can but fall from us as a wornout gar- 
ment, and we shall be born again into the image of 
God. . 

Another vital part of the fresh revelation of truth 
which came to George Fox was his attitude toward 
the Bible. It was early revealed to him that the 
witness for Truth within, and not the Bible, was the 
final tribunal before which opinions must be brought 
for judgment. The Bible, to him, was, indeed, a 
sacred Book, worthy of the most devout study, to be 
interpreted to each individual by the Holy Spirit, 
but above the Book was the inner voice of the soul, 
which alone could point out the true way. 

At the time when he was led to go into the “steeple- 
house” at Nottingham, he says: 

“He (the priest) took for his text these words of 
Peter, ‘we have also a more sure word of prophecy, 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts.’ And he 
told the people that this was the Scriptures by which 
they were to try all doctrines, religions and opinions. 

“Now the Lord’s power was so mighty upon me, 
and so strong in me, that I could not hold, but was 
made to cry out and say, ‘Oh, no; it is not the Scrip- 
tures ;’ and I told them what it was, namely, the Holy 
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Spirit, by which the holy men of God gave forth the 
Scriptures, whereby opinions, religions and judg- 
ments were to be tried, for it led into all truth, and 
so gave the knowledge of all truth.” 

George Fox was then no longer bound by the let- 
ter; he was at liberty to accept to the full the spirit- 
ual interpretation of all religious forms and prac- 
tices. Ministry was God’s message to man, with 
man’s soul as a medium. The truth could come to 
man through any soul that was moved of the Spirit 
to present it. God, the all-powerful, could send his 
message through a mind, whether educated or unedu- 
cated—the important thing was that it should be 
filled with the love of God, and have come under the 
power of that Spirit, which alone can make a man 
or woman a true message-bearer. George Fox did 
not, however, undervalue education, but encouraged 
the well-trained mind. But education that led away 
from that true humility of soul, in which lies all 
power, was but the wisdom of this world, which 
perisheth. 

As he saw the real spiritual meaning of the min- 
istry, so he saw that the real communion was the 
communion of the soul with God—not limited to 
any time or place or outward form, but constant, a 
daily living in the Father; the real baptism was the 
baptism in that stream of living water which flows 
from the throne of God. 

What has it meant to us to have had this teach- 
ing from childhood? It has meant that we have been 
able to meet all the perils of higher education, Bib- 
lical criticism and modern thought, and still find 
that our house was builded upon a rock. It has 
taught us to recognize in science—in fact, in all 
knowledge—but a means whereby God reveals to us 
all the infinite wonders and glories of His universe. It 
has enabled us to see, in many so-called criticisms and 
heresies, but the working of the Infinite Spirit upon 
man’s spirit, showing him the inefficiency of set 
creeds and dogmas, drawing him away from set forms 
of worship, communion and baptism, up to the higher 
plane of a truly spiritual religion. 

If we are well grounded in the doctrine of the 
Inner Light, we have that within us by which all 
things can be tested. By its means we sep- 
arate the true from the false, and discern that which 
is of the Spirit. This inward tribunal is a most 
precious possession, and the young person who has 
actually felt the illuminating power of the Spirit 
in his soul has a bulwark against which the wisdom 
of this world may beat in vain. Doubt and despair 
may come to him—they accompany the growth of 
every strong soul, but they will not overwhelm him, 
for what he has experienced he knows to be true, and 
no man can take it from him. It is the corner-stone 
of that truth which shall make him free. 

Another stronghold of Friends has been the 
firmness of their belief in a future life. This fol- 
lowed as a result of the strength of their spiritual 
life. Their minds were intensely occupied with 
thoughts of the other world—the life beyond was 
something tangible—they had actual foretastes of its 


peace and joy. They believed in the promise of 
Christ, when He said to His disciples, “In My 
Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you.” 

In a recent sermon, Dr. Patten, of Princeton, 
drew this distinction between the early Christians 
and those of the present day. He said that they 
were anxious to go, but willing to stay, while we of 
to-day are willing to go, but anxious to stay. 

No doubt the sufferings and persecutions which 
the early Christians endured had something to do 
with their anxiety to leave this world, but that by no 
means accounted for their great desire to die. They 
had within them a faith in eternal life that strength- 
ened their souls and caused them to glory in every 
persecution and danger that brought either suffering 
or death for the Master’s sake. 

We read of a little group of Christians about 
40 A. D., and no doubt there were many similar 
groups, who greatly rejoiced when death claimed one 
of their number, and who vied with each other for 
martyrdom. Death was to them but a short separa- 
tion, nothing to be grieved over, and they went about 
rejoicing with each other over the happiness that had 
come to their friend. 

To an almost equal extent, this faith in everlast- 
ing life was revived by the early Friends. We find 
them enduring persecutions, courting dangers, trav- 
eling in the ministry in foreign lands, facing with 
perfect fearlessness the terrors of torture and death, 
all in evidence of their faith in the future life. 

If George Fox heard of a place where it was 
reported the people would kill him if he came, there 
he immediately went. With them, the spirit was 
willing and the flesh was not weak. They feared 
nothing but sin in their souls. Death had no terrors 
for them. Although they no doubt missed their 
friends keenly, the separation could, at most, be only 
a short one, and why should they mourn as those 
without hope? By the infinite power of the Spirit 
of God, they performed the work given them to do, 
and death was daily swallowed up in victory. 

This teaching has brought great comfort and 
strength into’ our lives, but the ideal of perfect trust 
and fearlessness lies still beyond us, and we must 
struggle forward into the fulness of faith. 


(To be continued.) 


“You may inquire what constitutes the scientific 
method. Why, the scientific method is nothing but 
a patient, careful, persistent pursuit of truth—that is 
all. The man who is content with anything but the 
truth, the man who will be desirous of obtaining any- 
thing that does not square with the verities of the sit- 
uation, is not a scientist; he has not the noble ambi- 
tion of the scientist. The scientist is the man that 
will go through any danger and will endure any 
amount of toil and will pursue unfailingly the one 
ambition of his life—the attainment of truth in his 
line.”—Governor Hughes. 
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Correspondence. 


New York, Third month 30, 1908. 
To THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I am enclosing herewith a copy of a letter just received from 
Charles E. Hurlburt, director of the African Inland Mission, 
with headquarters at Kijabe, British East Africa. If you can 
find space to print this letter in THe American Frienp I 
believe that it will be of very great interest to the Friends in 
all parts of the country who have had some part in the estab- 
lishment and support of the Friends African Industrial Mis- 
sion at Kaimosi. Charles E. Hurlburt is well known among 
missionary people throughout the world, and this letter that 
has come entirely unsolicited speaks for itself. 


Very truly, 
W. C. Taser, Treasurer. 


Kiyase, British East Arrica, First month 25, 1908. 

Mr. WiiiAm C. Taser, 173 Chambers Street, New York City. 

My dear Mr. Taber: Having just returned from a visit to 
your Friends stations among the Kavirondo people, I feel 
drawn to express a word of appreciation and thankfulness 
for the kind of workers you have sent forth. Their personal 
devotion, their zeal in the work and their tender love for, one 
another, all in the midst of the trying experiences of mission 
work on the field, commend them as workers sent and equipped 
of God. It is a joy to bear this testimony concerning the 
work and workers of a neighboring mission. Our fellow- 
ship with them is very blessed and very profitable to us. We 
do most earnestly pray that God may lay it upon your hearts 
and supply abundant funds so that many more such workers 
may be sent out into the great need of this land. We have 
only touched its border. Unnumbered tribes whose language 
has never yet been reduced to writing lie just beyond us. 
Will you not plead with your people to rise and meet this need 
speedily. Mohammedanism is pushing rapidly into the inte- 
rior through the servants of Government officials and, it is 
reported, through active messengers of that sect. Shall not we 
who know and love the name of Jesus Christ be at least as 
active as they? : 

Praying for God’s richest blessing upon all your work, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 


CuHar.es E. Huripurt. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


To The American Friend: 


“T will take it again, though times are close, as I find I get 
some things in it I get no place else.” 
Philena B. Hadley, Whittier, Cal. 


— 
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There were 12 accessions to the Friends meeting at New- 
berg, on the 20th ult. 

By a special effort the attendance of the Sunday-school in 
the church at Gibara, Cuba, was increased over 50 per cent. 
the 20th ult. 

Rufus M. Jones and family reached England safely. A 
letter written just before landing says: “We have had a very 
rough passage, but we have all stood it very well.” 

A short series of meetings was held at Barclay, Kan., in 
Third month, by John Riley. As a result, there were 23 pro- 
fessed conversions, 12 renewals, and 3 added to the meeting. 
Most of the above number were children and young people. 


An interesting feature of Oskaloosa Monthly Meeting, held 
at Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 2d inst., was the notice of inten- 
tions of marriage with each other given by William E. Berry 
and Ethel C. Rosenberger. Both are professors in Penn 
College. 

Frank Barrett, pastor in the meeting at Amo, Ind.. is taking 
a short vacation at his home, Leesburg, Ohio. Louis E. Stout 
and Prof. Edmund Albertson, of Plainfield Academy, have 
been with Friends in their First-day meetings while the pastor 
_ has been absent. 


|a Friends Mission Schoal. 


Henry C. and Melissa S. Fellow have just returned to 
their home at’ Alva, Okla., from a trip in Old Mexico, 
whether they went with several Friends and others who are 
taking claims at Las Palmes, where a new tract of land is 
being opened for settlers. 

A session of the two months’ meeting was held at Entiat, 
Wash., on the 28th ult., with a promising outlook for the 
future. This is the third regular meeting held there, and 
they now make request for a monthly meeting. Wenatchee 
Friends are also very anxious for a meeting to be opened 


. there. 


Members of Indiana Yearly Meeting who desire a copy of 


|the “Minutes and Proceedings of the Five Years’ Meeting” 


will be supplied by Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, Ind. ‘The 
price of the book, bound in paper, is 50 cents; in cloth 75 
cents. Seventeen cents should be added for wrapping and 
postage. 

Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held at Farmington, 
N. Y., the ist and 2d inst. Fred L. Ryon was acceptably 
present, and spoke to the comfort and edification of all. ‘The 
Christian Endeavor Union held a helpful service. The feature 
of the Fourth-day evening meeting was an address on “Peace 
and Arbitration.” 

Ralph S. Coppock has been chosen principal of Blooming- 
dale Academy, Indiana, for next year, W. J. Reagan having 
resigned after three years’ successful work in that position. 
Plans are being considered for the introduction of Manual 
Training in the course of study. This department will be in 
charge of Emmett Trueblood, at present a senior in Earlham 
College. 

Leanah Hobson, Lewisville, Ind., held a three weeks’ 
revival at Greenfield, which. resulted in much good. The 
attendance and interest were excellent throughout. A saloon 
fight was in progress in the city during the revival. Every 
man who was a Friend signed the remonstrance, and the 
temperance forces carried the day. The pastor, Homer Cop- 
pock, was one of the leaders in the fight. 

The Friends at Carmel, Ind., were favored with the pres- 
ence and very acceptable services of Charles E. Tebbetts 
on the 29th ult. A conference was held at 2.30 P. M., attended 
by representatives of all the meetings in Carmel Quarter. 
Charles E. Tebbetts’ address at night directed to the young 
people, was a prophecy full of hope and inspiration. Mis- 
sionary interest is on the increase in this section of the 
society. 

The Y. P. S. C. E. of Oregon Yearly Meeting Union held 
a conference at Portland, Second month 2oth. he afternoon 
session was filled with helpful talks concerning the different 
phases of Endeavor work. In the evening President Kelsey, 
of Pacific College, gave a very interesting address on the 
“Relation of the Christian Endeavor to the Church.” ‘There 
were 32 delegates present from the different Endeavor societies 
of the Union. 

Isaac IT. Gibson writes from Pawhuska, Okla.: “Since 
writing Second month 2oth, William P. Haworth, superintend- 
ent of Friends Indian Mission Schools, has visited the 
Osages to ascertain their needs. Several Indian villages in 
the vicinity of Homony have manifested an earnest desire for 
I learn the Associated Indian 
Committee will provide one as soon as a title can be ob- 
tained for a suitable site.” 


The Methodists in Newberg, Ore., have just closed a ten 
days’ revival service conducted by Evangelist D. W. Potter, 
Chicago. More than 200 professed conversion, a large num- 
ber of whom will unite with various churches. The Metho- 
dist Church was not large enough to accommodate the 
crowds, so they held the meetings in the Friends meeting- 
house the last four evenings. All denominations attended 
the services, many assisting in the work. 

George and Jennie Crosman, Lynn, Mass., in the course of 
a recent trip through the island, afforded great pleasure to the 
members of the Friend’s mission family at Gibara, Cuba, by 
visiting them in the mission home, thus giving to the mis- 
sionaries the rare privilege of several hours of social inter- 
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course and Christian fellowship with those of like faith and 
tongue. Their cheerful conversation and helpful counsels 
were indeed very much appreciated. 

At the evening services in Friends meeting, Wilmington, 
Ohio, on Third month 29th, the subject of “Peace” was very 
ably presented by Alice Green Telfair, by invitation of the 
Monthly Meeting’s Standing Committee on that subject; and 
in the afternoon of the same day, at a children’s meeting 
held by direction of the Intermediate Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Richard R. Newby, the pastor in the meeting, gave 
a most interesting and helpful “object lesson” talk. 

Morton C. Coggeshall, grandson of Elizabeth Coggeshall, 
who is now a man of business in New York City and con- 
nected with the Episcopal Church in Montclair, N. J., ap- 
peared at Twelfth Street and Germantown Meetings, Phila- 
delphia, First-day, the 5th inst., under a long-felt exercise 
that Friends should abide in the fundamental principles of. our 
religious society. The spiritual life born of waiting upon 
God should show itself in a quiet way through the entire life. 

Lewis E. Stout, Plainfield, Ind., superintendent of Evange- 
listic and Church Extension Work in Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, attended Deep River Quarterly Meeting held at High 
Point, N. C., the’ 7th ult. and continued in a two weeks’ 
series of meetings. Many of the members have taken higher 
ground in spiritual life, and promise greater faithfulness ip 
service. There were 10 to 12 conversions and renewals. 
One united with Friends, and others have applied for mem- 
bership. The meeting here is making a steady growth. Mem- 
bers have been received each month since last yearly meeting 
—32 in all. 

A dinner was given on the 28th ult. at the home of James 
Cammack and wife, in Tacoma, Wash., in honor of the former 
students of Whittier College, Salem, Iowa, now living in that 
State. Fourteen were present. Cordial greetings were ex- 
changed. College mates met after a separation of from twenty 
to thirty-five years. All responded to the call of the toast- 
master, but the principal addresses were given by Dr, Bar- 
clay T. Trueblood, Seattle, and Judge Emmett N. Parker, 
Tacoma. There were also present Jonathan and Jane B. 
Votaw, who took an active part in the organization of the 
institution, which opened its doors for students just forty 
years ago with John W. and Mary C. Woody, in charge. 

The midweek meeting held at Gibara, Cuba, the evening of 
the roth ult. was an especially helpful and interesting occasion. 
In the time usually occupied by the pastor in a Bible lesson 
or teaching, each of the members of the meeting of ministry 
and oversight gave expression to their thought on “How can 
we make our meetings more helpful?’ Among other things 
were mentioned greater faithfulness in prayer outside of and 
during the meetings for the direct work of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of the unconverted, an effort to increase attendance 
by personal invitations, and the improvement of the singing 
by making ourselves more familiar with the words, so that 
more attention can be paid to entering into the spirit of the 
words sung. Seven of the members of the pastoral body are 
converted Cubans. 

William C. Stokes, Philadelphia, has written and copy- 
righted a song, “Onward Christian Voters,” to the tune of 
“Onward Christian Soldiers,” which is fast finding a place in 
the campaign music of the local option forces of the State. 
The first stanza reads: 


Onward, Christian voters! 
Marching to the polls, 
In the cause of freedom, 
Dear to freemen’s souls. 
Like a mighty army, 
Move against the foe, 
Vote for God and country, 
With your legions go. 

A letter written by J. J. Mills, ex-president of Earlham 
‘College, to the president of the Chicago Earlham Association, 
contains a very wholesome lesson for alumni and undergradu- 
ates of all our colleges: 

“On occasions such as this, your annual meeting, there is 
usually no lack of generous tributes from old students to the 
helpful influence which was exerted upon them by officers 
and teachers during their college career. But it is, perhaps, 


less customary at such times to hear testimonies from quon- 
dom members of the faculty to the obligation under which 
they rest to the valued influence upon themselves of the stu- 
dents whose interests they endeavored to serve. 

“It has come to be an accepted educational thesis that 
‘while books can teach, only personality can educate’ ‘The 
wielding of this educative influence of personality in college 
is by no means monopolized by officers and professors. In 
the so-called small college where a wholesome intimacy is cul- 
tivated between members of the faculty and the individual 
students, this molding, stimulating force of personality is 
reciprocal. Everybody has heard of the inspiration and 
transforming power that Mark Hopkins exercised upon 
James A. Garfield; but who can question that the potential 
head of a great nation, while yet a college boy, had a sig- 
nificant share in making the president of Hiram College the 
prince among educators that he came to be? It was the mas- 
terful tutorship of Drumtochty’s schoolmaster that gave 
George Howe his brilliant degree—‘a double first, mathe- 
matics and classics;’ but is it not also written that it was 
that same ‘lad o’ pairts’ who led Domsie to see the Kingdom 
of God? 

“It is one of the superior advantages of such a college as 
Earlham, that the personality of its students may be so util- 
ized and adapted to the furtherance of college ends as to 
become a conspicuous and potent element in the complex 
process of education. I feel no reserve in admitting the 
Chicago contingent of Earlhamites into the secret that, dur- 
ing one extended presidential term, at least, it was to this 
factor that the administration of Earlham College owed much 
of whatever good reputation and success it achieved. 

“Although the guiding hand in the management and growth 
of a rightly ordered college must always be that of its presi- 
dent, the genesis of many of his measures which give him 
distinction as an executive officer must be sought for in the 
inspiration and enterprise of the students over whom he has 
been called to preside. Even though ‘college spirit’ may 
sometimes, in periods of exuberance, like ‘class scraps’ or 
the celebration of intercollegiate victories, for instance, overdo 
itself and find expression in irregular and ill-advised chan- 
nels, it is, nevertheless, always an indispensable aid in college 
administration. 

“Of Earlham College it may be said that throughout its. 
history it has been conspicuously fortunate in drawing a 
large proportion of its student patronage from communities 
and homes in which high educational ideals have been fos- 
tered as sacred traditions. While not a few of its most capa- 
ble and honored graduates have come from outside the pale 
of the Quaker Communion, a large percentage of its matricu- 
lants have, from year to year, brought with them to its classes 
that bent and genius for sound learning, rational social life 
and sterling moral character for which Friends, as a denomi- 
nation, have always stood. ‘This fact has contributed, in no 
small degree, to the proud name which Earlham holds amon, 
the colleges of the country. ‘This invigorating influence o 
wholesome student personality upon the life of the college 
may be broadened and perpetuated through organizations like 
the Chicago Earlham Association. May its enthusiasm for 
and loyalty to the Alma Mater never grow less.” 


BORN. 


DmLLINcHAM.—To J. Irving and Sara Keates Dillingham, 
Elba, N. Y., Third month 30, 1908, a son. 


MARRIED. 


Reeve—Haptry.—At Plainfield, Ind., Third month 29, 1908, 
Floyd W. Reeve and Ethel Inis Hadley. 


DIED. 


Hopson.—In Newberg, Ore., Third month 30, 1908, Eliza- 
beth Hodson, aged seventy-eight. 


Micies.—At Kokomo, Ind., Fourth month 1, 1908, Rachel 
Micles, a worthy member of Friends. 


Mits.—At his home in Stuart, Iowa, Third month 21, 
1908, Cyrus Mills, son of Enoch and Mary Mills, a little over 
eighty-two years old. He was buried at Bear Creek, near 
where he settled fifty-five years ago. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON IV. FOURTH MONTH 26, 1908, 
JESUS TEACHES HUMILITY. 
JoHN 13: 1-20. 


GOLDEN TpxT.—A new commandment I 
‘ve unto you, that ye love one another as 


have loved you. John 13: 34, 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day. Jesus teaches humility. 


John 138: 1-20, 
Third-day. The humble exalted. Luke 
14: 7-14. 


pe iatiaet € Humility in prayer. Luke 
Fitth-day. Grace for the humble. I Pet. 
oSixth-day. Rebuke to pride. Mark 9: 


Seventh-day. Greatness of service. Matt. 
20 : 20-28 


4 hissteday. Christ’s example. Phil. 2: 


Time—13th of Nisan, the day before 
the Passover. 

Place—A large upper 
house in Jerusalem. 

Persons.—Christ and the ‘Twelve. 

The account of our Lord’s public 
ministry closed with chapter 12. In 
the five following chapters of the Gos- 
pel we have the record of the last 
hours Christ spent with his disciples, 
and his farewell words and teachings. 
The incidents of the present lesson are 
found only in John, who gives no 
record of the supper itself, or even a 
hint of the institution of an ordinance. 
On the other hand, he is the only one 
who has recorded the incidents, and 


room in a 


LOST $300. 
BUYING MEDICINE WHEN RIGHT FOOD 
WAS NEEDED. 
Money spent for “tonics” and 
“bracers” to relieve indigestion, while 
the poor old stomach is loaded with 


pastry and pork, is worse than losing a 
pocketbook containing the money. 

If the money only is lost it’s bad 
enough, but with lost health from 
wrong eating, it is hard to make the 
money back. 

A Michigan young lady lost money 
on drugs, but is thankful she found a 
way to get back her health by proper 
food. She writes: 

“T had been a victim of nervous dys- 
pepsia for six years and spent $300 for 
treatment in the attempt to get well. 
None of it did me any good. 

“Finally I tried Grape-Nuts food, 
and the results were such that, if it 
cost $1 a package, I would not be with- 
out it. My trouble had been caused 
by eating rich food such as pastry and 
pork. 

“The most wonderful thing that ever 
happened to me, I am sure, was the 
change in my condition after I began to 
eat Grape-Nuts. I began to improve at 
once, and the first week gained four 
pounds. 

“T feel that I cannot express myself 
in terms that are worthy of the benefit 
Grape-Nuts has brought to me, and you 
are perfectly free to publish this letter 
if it will send some poor sufferer relief, 
such as has come to me.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville, in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


the words—some of the most beautiful 
in the whole Bible—which are contained 
in chapters 13-17. 

It is not possible to give an exact 
chronological account of the events, 
and in matters of detail it is not easy 
to harmonize John’s account with that 
of the other evangelists. Perhaps the 
most likely explanation is that the Last 
Supper was eaten the night before the 
regular Passover, though it partook of 
the nature of a paschal meal, and was 
so regarded by the disciples. 

1. “His hour was come.” ‘The time 
appointed for the great sacrifice. 
Monn 34572 65012): 23, 27 tine) 

2. And during supper.” R2 V. 


“The devil,” etc. Compare Matt. 26: 
14-16; Luke 22: 3-6. 
3. This verse implies that Christ, 


notwithstanding he knew of his divine 
power and position, was ready to humble 
himself for the sake of his disciples 
and mankind. “Humility consists not in 
a low estimate of one’s powers, but a 
willingness to use them in a lowly ser- 


vice.” 

4, . “Garments.” His outside 
clothes. “Took a towel,” etc. It is con- 
jectured that the incident referred to in 
Luke 22: 24-30 had taken place just be- 
fore the supper. There was no servant 
to perform the service of washing the 
feet, and apparently no one of the disci- 
ples was willing to volunteer to do it; 
so, waiting till supper was served, and 
finding no one volunteered, Jesus himself 
performed the menial service, as a slave. 

For the practice compare Gen. 18: 4; 
19:2; 43:24; Judges 19:21; I Sam. 
25:41; Luke 7: 44. 

6. ‘The words “thou” and “my” are 
emphatic; as if to say, “It must not be 
that Thou shouldst wash my feet,” but 
the chief emphasis is upon “Thou.” 


7. “Thou shalt understand hereafter.” 
R. V.. The idea is that Peter as he 
grows in knowledge of Christ will un- 
derstand what it all means. It is a 
statement of wide application—men must 
not expect to understand all truth at 
once. 

8. Peter, as often, is vehement in his 
reply. He felt it was unbecoming in 
his Master, and says literally, “Thou 
shalt certainly not wash my feet for- 
ever.” “If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me.” What did our Lord 
mean by this rebuke? Is it not that 
obedience is the first duty of the dis- 
ciple? True humility is to do what the 
Master requires. 

9. Peter now goes to the other ex- 
treme; or perhaps he means to say, “If 
my feet are to be washed, why not go 
on? 

10. “He that is bathed,’ ete. R. V. 
The meaning is not very clear, but it 
would seem to be, that as one who has 
been bathed needs only to wash off the 
dust which has clung to him during a 
walk or on his way to a feast, so the 
man who has experienced the new birth, 
only needs forgiveness and cleansing for 
sins which may have been committed 
since that experience. “Ye are clean.” 
The general desire of the disciples was 
to follow their Lord, and they were sin- 
cere in their attachment to him, except 
one—Judas. 

12. Do you comprehend what I have 
done unto you? Apparently the disci- 
ples were silent. 

13. “Ye call.me Teacher, and Lord,” 


FROM 
ROYAL GRAPE 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


ROYAL | 


BakingPowder 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


ete, ,Amer, R: V. “So I am.) . Heldid 
not lessen his authority or descend from 
his position by the act of humility. 

14.’°“If I then, the Lord and the 
Teacher.” Amer. R. V. Note the defi- 
nite article, indicating not simply the 
Teacher and Lord of the disciples, but of 
all men. “Ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet.” Taken with verse 15 
this is one of the most explicit com- 
mands of Christ, and yet, except a few 
small denominations, the Christian 
Church has taken it as symbolical of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice and true 
Christian humility and service. It is im- 
possible to defend this position of the 
church except on the general ground 
that no ceremonial is essential. Those 
who say that the supper must be ob- 
served are inconsistent if they say that, 
“This do in remembrance of me” must 
be obeyed literally, and “Ye also ought 
to wash one another’s feet” is to be 
obeyed metaphorically. The Friends, 
who have always held that no outward 
ordinances or ceremonies are essential 
or commanded hold the only absolutely 
consistent position. 

17. “If ye understood the meaning 
of my act, happy are ye if ye exemplify 
the same spirit in your lives.” 

18. The exact meaning of this verse 
is not clear, and commentators differ 
greatly. ‘Those who hold strongly the 
doctrine of predestination read it that 
Judas was chosen in order that . the 
prophecy might be fulfilled. Others 
would read “But this has so come to 
pass that the scripture is fulfilled,” etc. 

19. He tells them now so that when 
the event takes place they may not be 
wholly disheartened: 

20. Compare Matt. 10:40; Luke 22: 


24-30. 


PUZZLED ABOUT MA. 


A doting parent was telling the other 
night about the precocity of children. 
“Pardon me,” he said, “if I mention one 
of my own youngsters. He was_re- 
quired to write a composition on Qua- 
kers. ‘This is the way he put it: ‘Qua- 
kers never quarrel, never get into a fight, 
never claw, never jaw back. My pa 
is a Quaker, but I really don’t know 
what to call ma.’ ”—E-xchange. 


Unless all signs fail, a great many 
more people are going to heaven than 
will ever get there—United Presbyte- 
rian. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 26, 1908. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: PATON, 
AND MISSIONS IN THE 
ISLANDS. 

Acts 28:1-10. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. The missionary command. 
Matt. 28 : 16-20. 

eae God’s purpose. Luke 24: 
Fourth-day. Three early missionaries. 
Acts 12: 24, 25. 

Fifth-day. The excellency of missions. 
Isa. 52: 7-12. 

Sixth-day. The sacrifice of missions. 


Luke 9: 59-62. 
Seventh-day. Prayer for missions. Eph. 
6 : 18-20. 


Only a few months ago the venerable 
missionary, who is the principal char- 
acter of our study this week, came to 
Washington, and was honored by the 
law-makers of our Nation, while he told 


them the conditions and needs of some 


of our island possessions with which he 
had become familiar by an experience 
covering the period of many men’s lives. 
Born in 1824, of Scotch parentage, young 
Paton left home mission and church 
work to heed the call that he felt to go 
to the Cannibal Islands of the South 
Seas, sailing from his native land in 
the spring of 1858, almost exactly fifty 
years ago. 


No story of adventure drawn from 
imagination could add to the list of his 
struggles with storm and a faithless 
captain when seeking to reach the field 
of his labors. But his party arrived at 
length safe in health and goods, and 
began his long labors, first for a home 
among the heathen, and then to bring 
them to that Saviour in whose name he 
and his wife had made so perilous a 
journey. While building their home a 
battle between local tribes was fought 
almost at their doors, the victors cook- 
ing and eating the slain of their foes 
within less than a mile from their home, 
even polluting with human blood the 
water supply for the household. 


After five years the home was pil- 
laged, and Paton, bereft of his wife, 
who had endured the severe climate of 
Tanna but a short time, was compelled 
to flee, taking almost nothing save what 
he wore, his Bible, and a few transla- 
tions he had made into the Tannese 
language. But “the victory that over- 
comes the world” prevailed, and the 
records of devotion and love that are 
presented in the account of those who 
turned from cannibalism to sincere 
obedience are an irrefutable evidence of 
the power of God unto salvation for 
even the most degraded. Without a lit- 
erature, with no religion except fetish- 
ism, a dread of evil spirits, and a sort 
of ancestral worship, the natives un- 
blushingly practiced every sort of vice 
and cruelty, killing infants and the aged. 
It hardly seems possible to set more 
difficult conditions before the missionary 
than those which prevailed in this dark 
land. 

The coral island of Aniwa became 


You Will Need an Oil Stove 


fire was burning. The quick concentrated heat of the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


goes directly to boil the kettle or bake the bread, and none 
is diffused about the room to overheat it. 
** New Perfection’’ is real kitchen comfort. Made in three 
sizes and fully warranted. 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


1» KAYO 


for the parlor; strong enough for the kitchen, camp 
or cottage; bright enough for every occasion. 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Atlantic Refining Company 


When warm days 
and the kitchen fire 
make cooking a bur- 
den—then is the time 
to try a New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook-Stove. 
Marvelous how this 
stove does away with 
kitchen discomforts — 
how cool it keeps the 
room in comparison with 
conditions when the coal 


Thus using the 


If not with your 


Just such 
alampas 


Lamp 
everyone 


wants—handsome enough 


If 


(Incorporated) 


Paton’s field in the latter part of 1866, 
and has since remained his principal 
center of work. ‘This island suffered 
much for lack of drinking water, and 
his success was largely due to his secur- 
ing a supply by sinking a well, which, 
as Paton writes: “broke the back of 
heathenism on Aniwa.” A _ friendly 
chief insisted Paton was mad to think 
of “going down into the earth for rain,” 
and sought first to dissuade and then to 
protect him. When water was procured, 
this chief summoned a great crowd, 
preached to them with a true, if rude, 
eloquence, declared himself as standing 
up for Jehovah; and from that day 
Aniwa became a fruitful field. 

The story of the mission ship, “The 
Dayspring,” reads like a romance, but 
is also a story of striving and of faith 
and of wide seed sowing; and how won- 
derful will be the harvest and how rich 
the reward of those whose faith wrought 
for it! 


You may depend upon it that he is 
a good man whose intimate friends are 


{ all good.—Lavater, 


I 


NOTICES. 


Those desiring a suite of comfortable 
rooms conveniently located near the 
business section of Philadelphia, should 
apply to the Young Friends’ Association, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. They have recently leased 
two floors in the new building which 
the Reform Church has erected on the 
northwest corner of Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, and equipped and furnished 
eight elegant suites. Everything is new 
and attractive, the location convenient, 
and the outlook from all the rooms is 
good. Their announcement appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


All members of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing who desire a copy either in paper 
or cloth binding of the Minutes and 
Proceedings of the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing will be supplied by Timothy Nich- 
olson, Richmond, Ind. The price of the 
paper copies is 50 cents, and the cloth 
75 cents. Seventeen cents should be 
added for wrapping and postage. 
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REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DIcKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6* MORTGAGES 6* 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents’ and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Bullding - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36-years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


| ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
iOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


Have You MoneyToLoan 


6% oy t Carefully selected First Mortgage 
e Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 

and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We parti invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American 9 to this column. It will be 
found useful for. almest.everyone who wishes to adver- 


tise... ‘The cost isSe, perpnognentocesie: . Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


ELOISE A. HAFFORD, formerly of Westtown 
School, will chaperone a small party abroad, 
sailing 6th month 27. Two vacancies; apply 
promptly. England, Scotland, Wales, Holland, 
Paris. Moderate expense. Address, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
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Ten Men are Favorably Mentioned for This Great Office: 
BRYAN, CANNON, FAIRBANKS, FOLK, HUGHES, JOHNSON 
KNOX, LaFOLLETTE, SHAW, AND TAFT 
We know something of their political views, but little of their personal traits and habits. 


What are their antecedents and ancestry? 

What are their home occupations and relaxations? 

What are their social ties and to what secret orders do they belong? 
What are their church connections? 

What are their views on temperance and other great moral issues? 


QTen articles wholy impartial but absolutely true, describing 
the personal side of these ten men, are to be published immedi- 
ately in ten weekly issues of the HOME HERALD. 
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on the ten presidential candidates. 
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GOD OF THE OPEN AIR 


Thou, who hast set Thy dwelling fair 


With flowers beneath, above with starry lights, 
And set Thy altars everywhere— 
On mountain heights, 
In woodland valleys, dim with many a dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
And in the curving capes of every stream— 
Thou who hast taken to Thyself the wings 
Of morning, to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea, 
And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshipers to come to Thee 
In Thy great out-of-doors! 
To Thee I turn, to Thee I make my prayer, 
God of the Open Air! 


—Henry van Dyke. 
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Events and Conunents. 


The most significant movement in the 
religious world at the present time is 
what is generally known as the “mod- 
ernists” in the Roman Church. ‘The 
cosmic conception of the universe and 
the organic idea of society is finding its 
way among intelligent Catholics, and 
many modern books on scientific and re- 
ligious subjects are receiving careful 
and conscientious consideration. Pope 
Pius X was induced last fall to issue an 
encyclical condemning all “modernist” 
writings, and forbidding the clergy from 
reading them. Like the battle with Gal- 
ileo, Luther, and others, the men with 
larger vision are undaunted by Papal 
Bulls. It would be strange, indeed, not 
to find some of the “modernists” becom- 
ing radical, but the movement generally 
has been marked with sanity and moder- 
ation. The New York Christian Worker 
thus sums up the present work of those 
in the church who dare to think for 
themselves : 


“At last, however, the silence is 
broken. Some weeks ago a very notable 
volume, “The Modernists’ Program,” 


COFFEE EYES. 


If ACTS SLOWLY, BUT FREQUENTLY PRO- 
DUCES BLINDNESS. 


The curious effect of slow daily pois- 
oning and the gradual building in of dis- 


[Fourth month 


ease as a result, is shown in numbers of | 


cases where the eyes are affected by 
coffee. 

A case in point will illustrate: 

A lady: in Oswego, Mont., experienced 
a slow but sure disease settling upon 
her eyes in the form of increasing weak- 
ness and shooting pains with wavy, 
dancing lines of light, so vivid that noth- 
ing else could be seen for minutes at a 
time. 

She says: 

“This gradual failure of sight alarmed 
me and [| naturally began a very earnest 
quest for the cause. About this time I 
was told that coffee poisoning some- 
times took that form, and while I didn’t 
believe that coffee was the cause of my 
trouble, I concluded to quit it and see. 
“I took up Postum Food Coffee’ in 
spite of the jokes of husband, whose ex- 
perience with one cup at a neighbor’s 
was unsatisfactory. Well, I made Pos- 
tum strictly according to directions, 
boiling it a little longer, because of our 
high altitude. The result was charming, 
I have now used Postum in place of 
coffee for about three months and my 
eyes are well, never paining me or show- 
ing any weakness. I know to a cer- 
tainty that the cause of the trouble was 
coffee and the cure was in quitting it and 
building up the nervous system on 
Postum, for that was absolutely the only 
change I made in diet and I took no 
medicine. 

“My nursing baby has been kept in a 
perfectly healthy state since I have used 
Postum. 

“Mr. . a friend, discarded coffee 
and took on Postum to see if he could 
be rid of his dyspepsia and frequent 
headaches. The change produced a 
most remarkable improvement quickly.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 


appeared in Italy—anonymous, of course 
—in which, in language at once digni- 
fied and firm, the advanced group of 
Italian churchmen uttered their protest. 

“This protest of Italian priests is 
now followed by one from France. A 
fortnight ago appeared in Paris a vol- 
ume entitled Lendemains d’Encyclique 
(Morrows after the Encyclical), signed 
“Catholici” and bearing the significant 
device, Fortior omnibus veritas. This 
volume is perhaps less dignified, less re- 
spectful than that of Italy. It is more 
brilliant, more attractive, animated from 
cover to cover with the liberal spirit of 
the day, and it directly attacks the ‘au- 
thority of the present Sovereign Pontiff. 

“It is evident that the book was writ- 
ten by men not only of fine intelligence, 
but of strong feeling, men who have suf- 
fered much. The volume is none the 
less a logical and closely reasoned work, 
and deserves the study of all that large 
public, Protestant no less than Roman, 
Catholic, who have at heart the weal of 
that historic Church to which civiliza- 
tion Owes so much, 

“These volumes are, however, by no 
means the only voices of protest. Pass- 
ive resistance has for some time been 


| organized—and more efficiently in Italy, 


especially, than we on this side of the 
water are perhaps aware. Resistance 


| has now become active as well as or- 


ganized. For example, the Italian sheet, 
Rinnovamento, condemned by the Vat- 
ican, and ordered to disappear, is calmly 
pursuing its way, more widely circu- 
lated than ever. A new organ, Nova e 
Vetera, has lately appeared, a sheet far 
more advanced than Rinnovamento. 

“Evidently, as one of the French Prot- 
estant papers observes, there is some- 
thing new in the Catholic Church. Ex- 
communicated priests no longer consent 
to be silent: they defy excommunication 
and lift up the voice. Most of the 
“Modernists,” however, are taking a 
middle course. They are not silent, but 
they shelter themselves from excom- 
munication behind the veil of anonymity. 
Times have greatly changed since the 
days when the decree of Infallibility was 
silently accepted by a church half in- 
different, half secretly protesting, but 
not daring to speak. The latest utter- 
ances of Infallibility may prove to be 
more than even a submissive and well- 
disciplined church can bear.” 


A SUMMER BIBLICAL SCHOOL. 


A summer term of six weeks of the 
Biblical School will be held at Friends 
University, Wichita, Kan., from Sixth 
month 8th to Seventh month 18th. All 
who would profit by the work are in- 
vited to attend the classes, irrespective 
of sex, church relations and prospective 
vocations. Christian workers and stu- 
dents will appreciate the chance to be- 
come acquainted with one another, and 
to profit by interchange of thought, and 
the daily devotional meetings will be 
among the most helpful phases of the 
Summer School. 

The Biblical Faculty offer the subjects 
named below, but without obligating 
themselves to conduct classes with too 
few in them. The books mentioned are 
recommended to those who wish them 
for preliminary study before the Sum- 
mer School opens, and the same will be 
mainly used as text books. For refer- 
ence in all Biblical work, the American 


Standard Revised Bible and Davis’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible are strongly rec- 
ommended. Students will have the use 
of the University Library. 

It is recommended that no one take 
more than two studies, and that the at- 
tention be so concentrated upon one or 
two subjects as to complete the work 
and to receive the University credits for 
it, just as for work done during the reg- 
ular semesters. 

Class instructions will be supple- 
mented by lectures on the subjects 
taught, and by a few lectures of a more 
general character each week. 

The work will be so planned and con- 
ducted that persons who cannot remain 
the entire term of six weeks may profit 
by an attendance of two or three weeks. 
It is also provided that students in the 
Summer Biblical School who do not 
work for credits will not be required to 
pay the usual suition fee. 

SUBJECTS AND BOOKS. 

I. Studies in Biblical History: 
Blaikie’s Manual of Bible History; 
Hurlbut’s Manual of Biblical Biography. 
(In this course particular periods of the 
history will be studied.) 

2. Prophecy and Prophets: Willett’s 
Prophets of Israel; Beecher’s Prophets 
and the Promise. 

3. The Life of Christ: Stalker’s Life 
of Christ; Andrew’s Life of Our Lord. 

4. The Life of Paul; Stalker’s Life 
of Paul; Gilbert’s Life of Paul. 


5. New Testament Theology; Ade- - 


ney’s Theology of the New Testament. 


6. New Testament Greek: Huddles- 
ton’s Essentials of New ‘Testament : 
Greek. 


7. Homiletics: Mead’s Modern Meth- 
ods of Church Work; Pattison’s Making 
of a Sermon. 


9. Sociology: Gidding’s Elements of © 


Sociology. 

9g. Comparative Religion: Kellogg’s 
Hand-book of Comparative Religion. 

10. Church Government and Chris- 
tian Worship. 

The books recommended may be pro- 
cured from the publishers, or from the 
Book Supply Co., 266 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Correspondence is invited. 


Will those who feel called to mis- 
sionary work, either in Arctic Alaska 
or Central America, write to Dana 
Thomas, Superintendent California 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, care of 
“Friends Training School,” Huntington 
Park, California? 


Charles E. Weigle, Pasadena, Cal., © 


has been engaged to hold a Gospel tent 
meeting at Kokomo, Ind. The meeting 
is to be under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelistic Committee of the quarterly meet- 
ing, commencing about Sixth month 
24th, and continuing two weeks. 

Kokomo Quarterly meeting will be 
held at Hemlock, Ind., the fourth Sev- 
enth-day in Fifth month. 


The great professor Green-as-Grass 
Conducts a nature-study class. 

He takes his pupils out of doors, 

In groups of twos, and three, and fours. 
He spied a blue-jay on a tree, 

And said, “It has two legs, you see!” 
Whereat his pupils all cried, “Oh! 
What an entrancing fact to know.” 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XV. 
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HIGH TIME TO WAKE. 


St. Paul tells the Roman Church that it is high 
time to wake out of sleep and to put on the armor 
of light. It is the word of the Lord for Friends 
in America to-day: “It is high time to wake out of 
sleep and to put on the armor of light.” - Some will 
probably declare that we are not asleep and that the 
armor of light is already shining on our arms and 
legs and breasts. No doubt some few are awake, or 
at least rubbing their eyes, and a few are girded for 
battle, but the fact remains that most of us are not 
aware how high the sun is up, and the bulk of us 
are neither in the fight nor equipped for it. 4 

In one of the great battles of our civil war carloads 
of untrained men were hurried to the front, and in 
the confusion of the fight they fired upon their own 
men instead of upon the enemy, and so defeated the 
very cause for which they had enlisted. This is a 
sad, but true, illustration of what has happened again 
and again in our own church. Ever since 1825 the 
characteristic way of meeting any new movement has 
been to attack it without understanding it and to 
set the church in hostile array, with one wing against 
another. The result of such a method is that a 
movement, which was at first harmless, develops, 
under unreasoned opposition, into a radical move- 
ment that finally splits the body. Instead of waking 
out of sleep and putting on the armor of light and 
intelligence, there is a blind and stupid assault of 
Friend upon Friend which mows down a good part 
of the working force and completely confuses the line 
of march. The time has come to stop this blundering 
work, to shake ourselves awake and make some honest 
attempt to understand the movements which are 
affecting our present and future course. 

The Christian world is in the midst of a religious 
movement, fully as important to humanity as the 
Lutheran Reformation of the sixteenth century. It 
began with a patient study of facts, it has spread out 
into every realm of life. As a religious movement, 
it is based in the main on principles which were dis- 
covered and proclaimed by George Fox and his fol- 
lowers in the seventeenth century. It is a movement 
to set the soul free from the tyranny of supersti- 
tion and tradition and to bring it into living obedience 


to the Divine Spirit. It is, in a word, the fulfill- 
ment of the great prophecy that God Himself in the 
person of the Holy Spirit intends to lead men into 
all the truth. Friends from the first had the key 
to the situation. The root idea of Quakerism, which 
was free pursuit of the Light and obedience to it, 
is the central truth which present-day interpreters of 
Christianity are proclaiming in thousands of vital 
books and in uncounted sermons ‘and addresses. 
Have we, awake and clad in the armor of light, been 
shaping the march of humanity? Far from it. Few 
Friends have taken any serious pains to understand 
the significance of this fresh message. Almost no 
Friends have a comprehension of the spiritual depth 
of the movement, or of the tremendous religious 
power of it. Most of us have formed our conclusions 
from a few popular phrases which are for the most 
part entirely misunderstood. 


If it should turn out that this great modern move- 
ment is on the wrong track and:ought to be opposed, 
then we are in a helpless condition, for there are so 
far few more weak and pitiable chapters in our 
Quaker literature than the ones which have been 
written against present-day thought. They are 
so full of errors that they convince no man of 
intelligence, and they prove to all thoughtful read- 
ers that the writers are in a field of which they know 
nothing. If it is a movement of the Eternal Spirit, 
and God is revealing more of His infinite truth to 
men, then we ought to have some part in the glorious 
service of interpreting that truth to the world. Wo 
cannot either wisely oppose or ably help the move- 
ment in our present ignorance and sleep. It is high 
time to wake up and gird the loins. The first step 
of wisdom is to understand the issue, to see where the 
currents are setting and to stop getting our notions 
at second hand. In our present condition we cannot 
count much for or against, since we are ignorant and 
unarmed. “You are of no account,” said a great 
king to one of his generals who came up too late, 
“a great battle has been fought and you were not in 
it.” Is it to be said of us? It certainly is, unless 
we wake up and put on the armor of Light, the 
weapons of intelligence. Ignorance can fortunately 
be conquered. We can get our eyes open, if we will. 
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But it is high time we were making some serious 
effort to do it. 
to save his people from the blunders of their ignor- 
ance and we must not look for them in our case. The 
one hope is to wake to the issue. R. M. J. 


THE TRAINING OF PARENTS. 

Doubtless, some are familiar with the old saw that 
children should choose their parents if they wish 
to be reared well, but parents are not so unchangeable 
as the proverb implies. Even grown-ups are capable 
of receiving instruction, and Ernest Hamlin Abbott, 
one of the editors of the Outlook, has dared to publish 
a manual for this very purpose. He would begin 
the training of children with the training of parents. 
His little book is a dash of mother wit, enforced with 
telling illustrations, and parents with children to 
care for would do well to read it. 

To those who have labored with restless infants, 
it is comforting to read his description of a wise 
mother: 

“At the cry of pain, that mother in a moment is looking for 
the misplaced pin. If it is a cry of irritability, she blames 
herself for having rocked the child a few moments before. 
If it is a cry of hunger, she looks at the clock to see if it is 
the hour for another feeding. If it is just ‘plain cry,’ she 
smiles, for she knows that he is doing that in lieu of playing 
baseball or riding horseback. When it is meal time, she, exer- 
cising the discretion which he is not always able to exer- 
cise for himself, gently withdraws the food supply when he 
has had all that is good for him. And when it is time for him 
to go to sleep, she arranges him comfortably in his crib, 
darkens the room and leaves him. If then he emits another 


‘plain ery,’ she is not disturbed. He has as much a right to 
cry as he has to go to sleep.” 


The point at issue is government by habit versus 
government by spasm, and the truth enforced is that 
“regularity in the physical care of children will lay 
the foundation not only of health and contentment, 
but also of moral discipline.” 

‘The author is not so hard-hearted as the above 
selection might suggest, for he plunges at once into 
a plea for ‘ sana respect.” “It is here that the 
teacher and the parents are at odds. The teacher 
is dealing with childhood, the parent is dealing with 
Dick-hood or Mary-hood.” “The maxim, ‘Let the 
punishment fit the crime,’ may express a principle 
of action useful for the government of a State or of 
a school, but for the purposes of the home, it should 
be altered so as to read, ‘Let the punishment fit the 
child.’ ?? 


“On the Training of Parents,” by Ernest Hamlin Abbott; 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1, net; postage, 8 cents. 


God never has performed miracles 


The most suggestive part of the book is the section 
dealing with the use of imagination. With graphic 
illustrations, we are told how the prosy items of 
every-day obedience can be enlivened with fancy and 
converted into play. Blocks are put away more 
readily when they are carried to their place as 
baskets of coal to the cellar, and the child sees himself 
doing the duty of a coalman. Even a mild whipping 
is accepted cheerfully by a little fellow who thinks 
of himself as a Hebrew slave. Moral lessons are 
also taught by letting the children impersonate those 
they have wronged. In this way, they are brought 
to realize the significance of their acts, and are often 
ready to mend them with little or no additional 
incentive. What they need in such cases is “not 
discipline, but instruction.” ; 

“We are likely to forget that moral distinctions are not 
instinctive, but are the product of experience. The capacity 
to distinguish between the good and the evil is, we may all 
agree, inherent; but ability in deciding what acts belong in the 
category of the evil is acquired. There is no magic voice 
within a little child informing him what a lie is and warning 
him that it is evil. It is not enough, moreover, to tell a child 
over and over again that lying is wrong; it is equally neces- 
Sary to instruct him so that he will recognize a lie when he 
encounters it. The knack of recognizing the difference 
between truth and falsehood is like the knack of recognizing 
the difference between edible and poisonous mushrooms. It 
comes only after careful instruction and long practice, and it 
is not as easy as it seems.’ 

The last section of the book is devoted to that 
period of life when the young mind begins to reach 
out for the rudiments of the spiritual order. Rever- 
ence, curiosity, and hero worship or imitation, are 
among these budding powers. To meet them fully 
would take a wise parent, indeed, but no field offers 
better returns for patient labor and no field is more 
in need of serious parental thought. 


© 


THE HAPPY LIFE. 


How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 


Who hath his life from rumors freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book, or friend! 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


Henry Wotton. 
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FRIENDS IN COLORADO. j 


BY GEORGE D.. WEEKS. 


A great hunter has called Colorado the playground 
of the world. To those who have lived here any 
length of time, it seems to be the sanitarium of the 
United States, at least, if not of the world. Thousands 
come here to get new life from the fresh mountain 
air and the pure, wholesome water. It has been said 
that more than one-half the families of Colorado 
came here for the health of one or more members 
of the household. Friends, as well as others, have 
taken advantage of these climatic conditions and 
have settled in different parts of the State. 

Many came before there were meetings established, 
and either identified themselves with other religious 


+ GEO. DICKENSON. 
The oldest Friend in Colorado, an honored elder of Denver Meeting. 


bodies or became so much absorbed in the affairs 
of life that their interest in spiritual things was 
choked, and they are to-day among the great mass 
of non-church-goers. 

A good Presbyterian brother put it in another 
light some time ago. He said: ‘When people start 
West, their church letters are put in some insecure 
place i in the baggage, and when they come to the “Big 
Muddy,” the letter is accidentally dropped into its 
rolling waters and carried away to the sea; or if 
it is aaved from that fate, it is caught by the breeze 
as they cross the plains and carried to the four 
winds of the earth.” This is a warning to those who 
may come West later. 


There is. a very kindly feeling toward Friends 
among those who are religiously inclined. <A certain 
Friend had occasion to transact some business with 
a prominent business man of Denver, and the con- 
versation drifted into the subject of religion. When 
the business man learned that his customer was a 
Friend, he said, ‘I am eight-eighths Quaker.” 
The Friend asked about his church relations at the 
present time; he replied that he was a member of 
one of the larger denominations. The Friend said, 


[ | | 
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DENVER MEETING HOUSE. 


“They are fine people and doing much good.” 
“Yes, but they don’t turn out the good, sterling 
character that Quakers do.” 

Although many have lost their connection with 
Friends in various ways, yet there are now between 
500 and 600 Friends in Colorado who have identified 
themselves with the four monthly meetings in the 
State. Among them can be found almost every 
type of Quaker, from the conservative Philadelphian 
to the Western progressive ranter. However, there 
is now a wide-spread feeling that the conservative 
type is that which gives strength to the organzation 
within and a certain position of influence in the 
community. Some Friends who come here from 
the more settled and str ong meetings feel that there is 
a departing from the old “faith, but this is not true. 
Friends in Colorado are just as steadfast in the 
Quaker faith as anywhere in the world. There is, 
however, a living concern to adapt ourselves to 
the conditions and needs as we see them. A laying 
aside of personal feelings and _ long-established 
prejudices, both by interested Friends here and 
those who come, w ould be the means of dr awing all 
closer together, and thus adding greatly to the 
effectiveness of our work. To some of us here in 
the West, it seems that the tendency among Friends 
in general to magnify differences of opinion has 
worked serious harm and hindered the onward march 
of our branch of the Church. 
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Denver Monthly Meeting is the oldest in the 
State. There were a number of attempts, years ago, 
to establish a monthly meeting in the capital, but 
none was permanent until the present meeting was 
organized and set up as a monthly meeting on the 
25th of Third month, 1893, as a part of Des Moines 
(Iowa) Quarterly Meeting. The monthly meeting 
records each quarter show a sterotyped minute as 
follows: “On account of distance and expense, no 
representatives were appointed to attend the ensuing 
quarterly meeting.” 


PAONIA MEETING HOUSE 


The Denver Meeting owns its property, clear of 
debt. They have recently built an addition to the 
house to accommodate the growing Sabbath-school. 
It is located in a rapidly-growing residential district, 
not a wealthy nor fashionable community, but 
among a class of people who are in moderate cir- 
cumstances, most of them owning their own homes. 
There is no wealth in the Denver Meeting. Its 
members are almost all wage earners who are 
employed in various lines of trade. There are a 
goodly number employed in the public schools of the 
city. 

Boulder Monthly Meeting was next organized, 
in First Month, 1900. It belonged to Hiawatha 
Quarterly Meeting, in Nebraska. There were five 
charter members. The membership has grown to 
about 100. Almost one-half this increase has come 
from a mining camp near Boulder, where Friends 
have maintained an outpost. The meeting at 
Boulder does not own property, but holds its meet- 
ings in a Seventh-day Baptist church which they 
rent. The meeting has before it great possibilities. 
Boulder is an educational center, the State university 
being located there, also a number of schools of minor 
importance. There, also, the great Chautauqua is 
held six weeks each summer. All of these set before 
Friends an open door, which, no doubt, will be 
entered by them as the meeting grows in age and 
power. 

Paonia Monthly Meeting was organized some 
three or four years ago. It is, without doubt, the 
strongest meeting in the State. It is on the Western 
slope and about 400 miles from the center of the 
quarterly meeting. It is located in a very rich valley 
where the only industry is fruit raising. Many 
Friends have been attracted to this secluded spot 
and are engaged in the most “refined” line of 
farming—that of fruit raising. They are wide 
awake and progressive. They are carrying on two 


outposts, which, it is hoped, will grow into established 
monthly meetings. 

Colorado Springs was the last monthly meeting 
organized. This was done in Second month, 1905. 
They bought lots and built a new meeting-house 
during the past winter. Colorado Springs is prob- 
ably the most beautiful city in the West and a very 
desirable place to live, so far as climate and general 
surroundings are concerned. The meeting there, 
like Denver, is largely made up of wage earners. 
They are good, earnest people, and are making a 
splendid effort to establish Quakerism in the city at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak. 

On Tenth month 1, 1904, Denver Quarterly 
Meeting, composed of the above-mentioned monthly 
meetings, was set up by a committee from Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. The meeting is held once a year 
at each of the four points. Friends generally will 
understand something of the difficulties when they 
know that Boulder is 30 miles north of Denver, 
Colorado Springs is 75 miles south, and Paonia is 
400 to the southwest, across the range, and yet there 
is a determination to firmly plant Quakerism on the 
backbone of the continent. 


Denver, Colorado. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
CONVERSATIONS AT THE TIME OF 
QUARTERLY MEETING THIRTY 
YEARS AGO: 3IIT * 


BY. “ASUS. « 


The era of general meetings was in the later 60’s 
and in the early 70’s. The more evangelistic, more 
ageressive ministry of a number of preachers had 
aroused the members, and the cumulative preaching 
and strong appeals heard at these meetings resulted 
in a large increase of vocal service in meetings every- 
where. 

During this time, and later, many Friends felt 
it right to take part in union meetings, which were 
largely conducted by Methodists, Baptists, United 
Brethren, and. other denominations. At these 
meetings there were formal prayers, testimonies, 
much singing, mourners’ benches, and all that was 
thought necessary in carrying on a revival of religion. 

Many Friends professed conversion at these 
meetings. When they attended their own meetings, 
the tendency was to introduce some of the features 
of the union meetings at which they had been the 
recipients of definite blessings. Hence, not without 
opposition, singing and urgent exhortations to the 
unconverted were often heard in Friends meetings, 
and often the meeting-houses of Friends were opened 
for the union meetings. 

This opposition was not confined to the elderly 
Friends. Many were the Friends from sixty to 
eighty years of age whose mouths were opened in 

*In these reports, some names and places, for obvious 


reasons, are assumed. The conversations can not be referred)’ 
to any one place or time, but are typical of the period. 
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testifying to the saving power of Christ. A few 
Friends scattered here and there could not abide 
these innovations, and so gathered themselves into 
little meetings where they could worship after the 
manner of their forefathers. 

The presence of a large number of ministers and 
elders at a large farmhouse after quarterly meeting 
was an incentive to Aunt Hannah Slocum to relieve 
her mind. She had no use for singing in meeting, 
or anywhere else for that matter. Her patience 
was about exhausted. “This singing is a disturber 
of the peace and is all on account of the union 
meetings and following other folks’ notions.” 


She fully expected the time would come when | 


Friends would get hymn books, and then she did 


not care how soon Friends would shut up shop and | 


go out of business. “If you’re going to be Metho- 
dists, why be Methodists, but nobody could be a good 
Methodist and a good Friend at the same time.” 

James Talbot remarked that the first singing, so 
far as he was aware, in the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, was at old Newport Meeting, more than 
forty years ago. 

Most of the company seemed completely astonished. 

Aunt Hannah said: “I suppose thee refers to that 
time when Rachel Way sang a hymn one First-day, 
and nearly scared us off our seats.” 

“The very circumstance. 
recollect the incident as if it had oceurred yesterday. 
Rachel was one of the plainest of the plain. Her 
husband, the doctor, was an overseer of the strictest 
sort. In his list of complaints against delinquents, 
he was wont to include the wearing of ‘plaits on 
pants and lapels on coats,’ if anyone had so far 
departed from the correct costume. And now 
from the depths of the long bonnet of his own wife, 
Rachel, there proceeded a strain of music, as if 
from the celestial regions. At first there was a 
sudden general movement; afterward, no one dared 
to move. Creeps in rapid succession chased one 
another up and down my spinal column. The silence 
which followed was painful. But singing was 
introduced.” 


“Introduced, nothing!” said Aunt Hannah. 
“There was no singing in our meetings from that 
day till these wild times. Rachel seemed to be in 
a trance-like state, and was hardly responsible. It 
caused a great sensation at the time, and little else 
was talked about for days. It almost paralyzed me; 
I never was so all ‘goose-flesh.’ ” 

“Thee has forgotten one other instance,” said 
Samuel Winter. “Thee may recall that about twenty 
years ago, during one of the meetings for worship 
in Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richard J. Hobson 
rose and sang a hymn all through. He had some 
rebukes from the elders, but he maintained that he 
was led to sing.” 

“T do remember now. But at that time I thought 
he was some visitor who belonged to some of the 
singing denominations.” 

“My sister, Asenath,” said Mary Pooks “asked 
Jemima Branson, her that was a Hobson, as some 


Though a mere boy, I 


otf you know, who that crazy man was, and Jemima 
sweetly replied, ‘It is my brother, Richard.’.. And 
Sister Asenath, she felt that cheap, why, she couldn’t 
think of a thing to say!” 

Samuel Winter well remembered the musical 
chant of the preaching of Anna Thornburg. That 
clear tone and those marvelous cadences in perfect 
rhythm were most delightful to the ear. ‘I have 
been told that at one meeting where she was a visitor, 
she repeated a poem with such exquisite melody that 
some of the elders who had not heard her before 
felt it their duty to labor with her for singing a 
hymn in meeting.” 

James Talbot had heard a discussion on singing 
at the last yearly meeting of ministers and elders 
at Plainfield. He said that Barnabas ©. Hobbs 
very much disapproved of the introduction of 
singing, but after there was a general expression in 
favor of its introduction in our meetings, Barnabas 
arose and told them what the decision meant. 
“Barnabas is a great student, and showed a greater 
understanding of the subject than anyone present. 
If they were to have singing, they must have the 
right sort, and that involves, to some extent, a 
musical education. He offered a good many practical 
suggestions to which they will do wisely to take 
heed. I think he foresaw the probability of some 
change in the nature of the public exercises in 
meetings, and instead of unwisely resisting the tide, 
he had determined to do his part in regulating its 
use and in avoiding, so far as possible, the abuses of 


vocal singing in meetings.” 


Jonathan Lindley agreed that the union meetings 
had been the main cause of the introduction of 
singing. It had cost him a hard struggle to remain 
where there was so much singing, but he could not 
think it the proper step to join the Separatists. 
He had attended but few of those union meetings, 
and while they were not managed as he thought 
meetings for worship should be conducted, he could 
not fail to be impressed with some of the results. 
In a broken voice, he continued: “You all know that 
my two sons were rather wayward and I had often 
been sorely exercised on their behalf. They are now 
leading changed lives, and this is due to those meet- 
ings at which I was uncomfortable. I propose to 
remain with my children and grandchildren.” 

The experience of Jonathan Lindley was the 
experience of hundreds. Again and again have we 
heard such a testimony. 

Benjamin Walton desired to say that he had been 
greatly blessed by those meetings. “TI was seventy- 
five years old before I acknowledged my Savior. 
I feel that I am a brand plucked from the burning, 
and now I cannot praise Him enough for His mercy 
to me. Just to think, I, an accountable being for 
sixty years, and never once confessing my Lord and 
Master.” 

Samuel Winter said that he thought that Benja- 
min, by his daily walk and conversation, had 
generally been a confession of the influence of Christ. 
“Thee is more outspoken of late, but we always knew 
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thee to be a consistent Friend and a good Christian 
neighbor.” 

“But I was unconverted all that time. Oh, yes, 
I served my meeting as overseer and elder, but I 
never knew Christ till I humbled myself on my 
knees at the altar of old Goshen Meeting-house. 
This was nearly two years ago, and in that time I 
have felt a joy which I never had before.” 

“T fear thee did not realize in all those years of 
service for the church, and doubtless for the Master, 
that the kingdom was very close to thee. I have 
never regarded thy recent appearance in the line 
of public testimony as indicating a great change of 
life for thee. I do rejoice in thy public service of 
praise, but I am far from passing a sentence of 
condemnation on thy past useful life.” 

“But, Samuel, I was a sort of legal Christian. 
I attended meetings regularly, but in a sort of 
mechanical way, like a door moving on its hinges. 
During meetings, my mind usually was in a state 
of inertia, and it was often, very often, difficult to 
keep my mind away from my harvest and cattle. 
The political affairs of our country would often 
demand attention, for some of my neighbors are 
Democrats whose ideas are both ridiculous and 
dangerous. But now, thank the Lord, a meeting for 
worship has a new meaning to me. As I reflect on 
the goodness of my Heavenly Father, I can but speak 
to His praise. No longer do my thoughts wander 
to matters of business or polities.” 

Aunt Hannah thought the gift of the ministry 
was not conferred on everybody. ‘There must be 
somebody to listen, or else all would be speaking at 
once, like the Corinthians of old, whom Paul scolded 
for their lack of decent order. If I read about that 
meeting right, as given in the 14th chapter of 1st 
Corinthians, there were some there who wanted to 
exhort, some who would sing, some who would shout, 
some who would tell their experience, and they all 
wanted to talk at once. Paul calls them down and 
tells them that the Lord is the author of order, not 
of confusion, in the churches. I have been far more 
distracted than edified by some of the wild scenes 
of some of the night meetings. I see no reason for 
civilized Christians of any kind, and especially for us 
Quakers, to whom the inward voice appeals, to rant 
and roar and to perform antics around what you call 
the mourners’ bench.” 

“Aunt Hannah,” inquired a young collegian, “why 
did thee not remain with those Friends who have 
gone off and set up a little meeting over at White 
Creek? They say thee drove over there to the 
meetings for just one month. Did they suggest. to 
thee that they did not care for a censorship? Or 
was it thy bonnet? I believe thine is what they call 
a “gathered crown,’ but the truly orthodox variety 
is known as the ‘sugar scoop.’ Some of us have been 
rather curious about thy wanderings in search of, 
shall we say, thy right place ?” 

“Arthur, thy impertinence passes the limit! For 
what I do, IT am not answerable to thee or to any 
other mortal. Just now, I think, I have a mission 
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in trying to restore some of our fast Friends to 
reason.” 

“They say thee became tired of the silent meetings. 
Thee had no sermons to criticise, no chance for a 
serap !”’ 

“Young man, what happens to a loaded wagon 
going down a steep hill when all the holding-back 
straps are gone?’ 

“Very likely there will be a spill.” 

“Sensible, for once. Some of our meetings have 
shipped from their high plane, and are taking the 
broad road right down to the low level of forms, 
symbols and man-made contrivances. There’s need 
of a lot of holding back, and it’s hard, thankless 
work, but it seems to be my mission.” 

An old, weather-beaten man, named John Callston, 
with some vigor entered the discussion. “I don’t 
see how them silent meetings would ever have reached 
my case. You all know that I stopped going to 
meetings more than forty years ago. In that time 
you have all known me for one of the worst drunkards 
in Franklin Township. For curiosity, one night 
last winter, I dropped in at Woodstock Meeting— 
Brother Zenas Hooper was running the meetings— 
and there was a power there I never felt in a Quaker 
meeting before. I was half-tipsy at first, but some- 
thing got me up to the altar, and right then and there 
I was converted, and not for one minute since have 
I doubted the heavenly vision. Oh, Friends, don’t 
stop hunting for sinners. If Benny Walton speaks 
of himself as a brand plucked from the burning, I 
don’t know how to describe my condition. I must 
have been a sizzling red-hot coal taken right out of 
the fiery furnace of sin, and reformed by divine 
power.” 

Aunt Hannah remarked: ‘John, nobody is 
rejoicing more than I am over thy rescue from the 
pit. But why does thee want to sing every time thee 
comes to meeting? Is it to relieve thy mind, or does 
thee think it edifies the rest of us? I don’t want 
to place a straw in thy way toward the land of better 
habits, or to discourage thee in the lines of thy 
spiritual growth, but we Friends have been called 
to bear testimony to that pure form of worship which 
does away with all merely artificial contrivances. 
If thee has a leading to bring some piece of poetry 
to our minds, why can’t thee say it without so much 
screaming and squawking? We would all under- 
stand the words better if thee delivered them with 
the proper expression.” 

“Well, Miss Slocum, I’m that happy when I get 
to meeting that I must let it be known. There is 
something about letting your joys be known and 
singing the triumphs of His grace.” 

“Now, John, I can’t do it like thee does, but in 
thy singing last First-day, thee used some of those 
very words, and they went a little like this: ‘the 
triumphs of, the triumphs of, the triumphs of His 
gra-a-ace, the tri-i-i-umphs of His gra-a-ace.’ Now, 
I don’t see the use of all this sort of repetition. Just 
say, ‘the triumphs of His grace,’ and have done 
with it.” . 
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“Miss Slocum, I’ll think about it, but if you'll 
read the 136th Psalm, you’ll find out that when old 
King David sang, he sometimes repeated. I don’t 
mean any offense. Perhaps I had better join the 
Brethren. But farewell all, it is time for me to be 
going.” 

All shook hands with old John heartily, quite a 


number telling him not to mind Aunt Hannah, who 


meant well, but was “sot” in her ways. 
(To be continued. ) 


STIRLING SONS, AND FATHER. 


At the close of the service, a prominent business 
man of the village stood in the back part of the 


_¢hurch, talking with some excitement to one of his 


acquaintances. 

“Tt isn’t right!” he declared. “Mr. Stirling ought 
not to do it, and we are more than ungrateful if we 
allow it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his friend. 

“Just this,” returned the other. “Mr. Stirling 
has been with us a week, holding services every day 
and evening, and the good results of what he has 
done will be seen here for years. Think for a 
moment how he has helped our young people. Why, 
my own, my own boy has been moved to adopt a 
wholly different life during these meetings. And 
yet, after all the good he has done, we are letting 
Mr. Stirling go away without saying a word about 
paying him for his services. As a matter of fact, 
they cannot be measured in terms of money. He 
has done for us what. we can never repay. But he 
is growing old, in spite of his energy and youthful 
spirit. Preachers are not men who accumulate much 
money in their profession. JI think it is criminal 
to let him go without a good, generous collection, 
and I am resolved he shall have it!” declared the 
man of business, drawing some rustling bills from 
his pocket. “Now,” he demanded, “you put some- 
thing with this, and I will go ’round among the other 
men, and we will soon have a good sum.” 

But the other merely smiled, and laid a restraining 
hand upon the arm of his friend. 

“Wait just a moment,” he said. “I happen to 
know the reason why Mr. Stirling does not charge 
anything for his services and why he does not wish 
to be paid for them. He has been a minister and 
an evangelist for many years, and you can see that 
his heart is in his work. He has two sons. I have 
an idea that when these sons were boys, he had a 
‘strong desire in his heart that at least one of them 
should become a minister, but that desire was not 
gratified. The sons appreciated and honored their 
father, but neither of them felt called to the work 
of the ministry. They wanted to be business men, 
and their father, without making too much of his 
own disappointment, encouraged and helped them 
in fitting themselves for a business life. 

“As the years passed on, these sons prospered 


greatly, and at last they said to their father: 


““Father, we know that you were sorry that 


‘thing to disturb a scheme like that. 


neither of us was inclined to be a minister, but we 
did not feel that we were adapted for that work. 
But we love and honor you and the work that you 
have done, and now we want to go in with you, as 
silent partners. 

“We will attend to the entire financial part of 
the work. Go where you please, stay as long as you 
think you are needed, never stop to think whether 
or not the people can pay you. We don’t care whether 
you hold your services in a rich city church, in the 
slums, or in the remotest country church; we will 
pay all your expenses, and give you a large salary, 
in addition. Perhaps in that way we can help to 
do more good than if we had become ministers our- 
selves.’ 

“So, for a number of years John Stirling has been 
conducting his meetings on that basis, going where 
he is most needed, and leading hundreds of lives 
out of darkness into light.” 

The man of business slowly folded up the bills 
which he held in his hand, and returned them to his 

ocket. 

“Well,” he said, “TI certainly will never do any- 
It is the finest 
partnership I ever heard of, and I don’t know who 
is drawing the most desirable dividends—John 
Stirling, or his sons, or the rest of us.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Sone Views on Present Day Topics. 


THE VALUE OF QUAKER PRINCIPLES. 


BY BERTHA H. T. UFFORD. 
(Continued from last week.) 


One of the most consistent of Friendly testi- 
monies has been the one against wearing mourning. 
It is a constant tribute to faith in the life to come. 
There are those who feel that mourning is a protec- 
tion at the time of great sorrow, and we respect their 
feeling. But if our souls are filled with that wonder- 
ful assurance of a more complete life hereafter, 
which Christ left with His followers and which daily 
inspired George Fox and many of those who came 
atter him, we should be able, at these times, to radiate 
a spirit of cheerfulness and faith and hope, which 
would shine far into a world, battling against an 
overturning of its faith. 

The religion of the future is to be a greater realiza- 
tion of the efficacy of the Spirit of God working in 
and through man. The great progress made in this 
direction in the past few years is due to a general 
recognition of a principle which has been recognized 
in the Society of Friends from its birth. It is only 
to be regretted that the energies of our members, from 
the early days of the Society to the present time, have 
not been devoted to the spread of the fundamental 
doctrines, rather than, so largely, to the emphasis 
of the less essential testimonies. If the generations 
of Friends who succeeded George Fox and his con- 
temporaries had embraced the mission of spreading 
the doctrine of the Inner Light with the same spirit 
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and energy that characterized his ministry, they 
would have revolutionized the world. 

As it is, the pendulum has swung from the one 
extreme of dogma to the other extreme of the so- 
called scientific spirit, until now, after all these 
years, it is swinging back to the middle ground of a 
belief that God reveals Himself directly to the 
human soul, and that, through His power, man’s 
spirit may rule over all things. We find this thought 
increasing in the sermons and religious writings of 
the day. Men of science are everywhere coming to 
realize and recognize that, outside of and beyond sci- 
entific or natural force, is spiritual force, differently 
perceived and working according to its own laws. 

We find the same thought in the many sects and 
societies that have recently sprung up and are 
spreading. ‘These may give imperfect and sometimes 
fantastic expression to the true ideal of the working 
of God’s spirit, but they contain an element of truth. 
They indicate the growth of a living faith in the 
words of Christ. 

“He that believeth on me, the works that I do, 
shall he do also; and greater works than these shall 
he do, because I go unto My Father.” 


This growing faith in the unlimited power of 


God’s spirit goes hand in hand with the increase of 
faith in the universality of God’s love. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall said, in one of his Barrows lectures: 


“To-day educated men of the West hold the faith 
of Christ, not as a fragile treasure that- must be 
guarded from the rude onslaught of unbelief, but as 
a fortress built upon the eternal rock, against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail. To minds so 
persuaded, the present religious evolution, marked 
by the growth of tolerance, and the larger apprecia- 
tion of the beliefs of others, portends something far 
different from a decline of conviction and a growth 
of indifferentism. It portends, rather, the growing 
assurance that, in many things, the seekers after 
God are nearer one another than they had known, 
and that, in order to the proper treatment of the 
religious problem, there must be a larger synthesis, 
a gathering together of those who have dwelt apart, 
a more generous confidence in one another on the 
part of all those who are athirst for God, an attempt 
to grasp and to interpret the conception of an absolute 
religion.” 

This, then, forshadows that which is to be. The 
different sects have had their uses; they still have 
them, but when the teachings of Christ are better 
understood, when His spirit is received more and 
more into the hearts and lives of mankind, then will 
come to pass the vision of Whittier, expressed in that 
little poem written for an Episcopalian church fair 
at Holderness: 


“Forgive, O Lord, our severing ways, 
The separate altars that we raise, 
The varying tongues that speak Thy praise! 


Suffice it now. In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to thee, 
Thy church our broad humanity. 


White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime, 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


The hymn, long sought, shall then be heard, 
The music of the world’s accord 
Confessing Christ, the inward word. 


That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One faith, one love, one hope restore 
The seamless garb that Jesus wore.” 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE WEST CHINA MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


Few events have so well indicated the progress 
of missionary work in the remote borders of the 
Chinese Empire as the West China Missionary 
Conference, which held its sessions from First 


‘month 26 to Second month 2, at Chentu, the capital 


of the Province of Sz-Chwan. Notwithstanding the 
great distances intervening between stations scat- 
tered over three provinces, no less than 161 mis- 
sionaries were in attendance. Those most distant 
had to start three weeks before the opening of the 
conference, in order to cover the distance by the 
day appointed. Besides these, the conference was 
favored by the presence of a number of guests, 
among whom were Dr. Arthur H. Smith, the well- 
known missionary author from the Province of 
Shansi; Bishop J. W. Bashford, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and W. B. Sloane, who, as a 
delegate from Keswick, England, conducted the daily 
devotional meetings. ; 
The presence of this large body of foreigners in 


-a city so far interior called forth only friendly 


comment, which is in striking contrast to the hostile 
attitude of the Chinese at the time of the first 
conference, held at Chungking nine years ago, when 
one of the delegates nearly lost his life as he was 
returning to his station. The missionary body, far 
from being virtually ignored, as was the case in the 
early days, is now gaining the recognition, and 
often the approbation, of those high in authority. 
On this occasion, the Viceroy of Sz-Chwan deputed 
to visit the conference, as his representative, an 
intelligent and progressive young official, named 
Chou, head of the Bureau of Commerce and the 
man who has been the chief mover in the reforms 
which have recently taken place in Chentu. This 
man, in addressing the delegates, expressed the hope 
that they might build up a pure and substantial 
church, composed of men who believe and practice 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. Later, 
after a deputation from the conference had returned 
the call, the viceroy came in person to the conference 
hall and delivered a brief, but very friendly, address. 

To all the delegates, and especially to those who 
came from a somewhat lonely life in isolated sta- 
tions, no small feature of the conference was the 
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inspiration which came from acquaintance and close 
fellowship with so many kindred spirits all con- 
sulting together how best to make Christ known to 
this people. : 

It was evident from the very beginning that the 
greatest question which would occupy the thought 
of the conference was that of unity—how to bring 
the various branches of the Chinese Church into 
closer union and more vital co-operation one with 
another. For years it has been felt that in under- 
taking the stupendous task of conquering this heathen 
land for Christ we must present not a divided 
church, but a single united front against the forces 
of evil. Already for several years, through the 
activities of the advisory board, and more recently 
of the Christian Educational Union of West China, 
the missionary societies have been experiencing the 
greatly increased efficiency which a small measure 
of union effort has produced, and now it was felt 
that these activities had prepared the way for a still 
greater unification of our forces. Many references 
were made to union, and before the day set for its 
consideration, the delegates had been much in prayer, 
that the conference might be rightly guided in this 
important matter. 

On the day appointed, a few took the position 
that more co-operation is greatly needed, but that 
it should take the form of federation, rather than 
of union, the latter, however desirable, being con- 
sidered impossible of attainment at the present time. 
The speakers who followed, however, showed that 
mere federation is not far-reaching enough to meet 
the needs of the case, and outlined so clearly the 
advantages of a closer union, that, after a full dis- 
cussion of the question, the conference unanimously 
adopted, as its ideal, “One Protestant Christian 
Church for West China,” and appointed two mem- 
bers from each mission, as a Standing Committee 
on Chureh Union, to consider what measures can 
be taken to further this ideal. 

In this step, there can be little doubt that the 
conference has taken higher ground, even, than 
that of the Centenary Conference in Shanghai, 
which declared only for federation, and we cannot 
but pray that God will eventually use the less- 
erystallized conditions in West China to make her 
a leader to bring about a vital union between all 
the forces at work throughout the entire Empire. 
Of course, it is recognized that there are tremendous 
difficulties in the way of a practical union, that it 
can never be effected except on those broad funda- 
mental lines upon which all branches of the 
Christian Church are now practically agreed, and 
that comprehended in the unity of ideal every 
element of truth which each section has to bring 
to the whole must be fully conserved. Moreover, 
there can be no forcing of the church into a dead 
uniformity of method, but in the practical working 
out of the plan there must be allowed a wide 
diversity for each component part to order its own 
affairs and conduct its own worship in the manner 
which its traditions and past experience have proved 


most helpful.. A practical move in the right direc- 
tion was the recommendation of the conference 
that now, without waiting for this union to be fully 
worked out, each Christian body admit into its 
membership, without further test, any member duly 
recommended from another Christian body. 
Perhaps it is providential that here in the West, 
where the movement is making such rapid progress, 
we should find perhaps the greatest extremes of 
Christian thought, on the one hand the Anglican 
Church, on the other, our own Quaker faith, and 
again, the Baptists, none of which will find it easy 
to combine. Yet, one of the most remarkable 
features of the convention has been the splendid 
spirit which has been shown by the members of 
these and of the other bodies represented. Both in 


_the conference sessions, and more especially in the 


standing committee itself, while each faced squarely 
his own difficulties, yet, after earnest prayer, each 
member was led into such an appreciation and 
considerate sympathy with his neighbor’s position 
as would have been impossible without the manifest 
outpouring of the Spirit of God. You who read 
this and who wish for the more rapid coming of 


_Christ’s Kingdom, will you not unite with the 


recommendation of the conference by setting apart 
some moments every Fourth-day for prayer, that 
the committee may be greatly helped from above in 
the long and arduous task of working out a practical 
basis of union which will be acceptable to the church 
at home, for no plan will be finally adopted until 
it has met with the approval of the boards. 

Another great problem which was before the 
conference was that of education, for not only is 
the missionary body the preacher of the Gospel, 
but it is also in large measure the teacher of the 
Gospel. Many of us are forced to become educa- 
tors, for we cannot. stand idly by and let the 
education of the youth slip into the hands of those 


‘who are not only heathen or non-religious, but 


whose teaching is often atheistic and actively anti- 
Christian. Christian education is not to be dif- 
ferentiated from evangelistic work; it is evangelistic 
work, if by that we mean the implanting of Christ 
and His teaching in the hearts of men. Its work 
is simply with different tools, and though it often 
works slowly at first, it affects a far more influential 
class than is reached by what is usually called evan- 
gelistic effort. One of the most far-seeing Chinese 
Christians said, at our yearly meeting, as one after 
another of the young men who have been trained 
in our schools dealt with the problems of the church, 
“You have schools,” said he, “therefore you have a 
great future; compared with yours, the mission which 
has no schools has no future.’ 

Yet, the most ardent believer in Christian educa- 
tion must not minimize its great difficulties. On 
all sides, the newly-established government schools 
are offering an education under heathen influence 
at far less cost than the mission can possibly provide 
a good Christian course of instruction for. To meet 


) this competition, which is often very keen, the 
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mission schools need to be well organized and kept 
up to a high standard of efficiency. To this end, 
there has been organized, since the last conference, 
the Christian Educational Union of West China, 
which is now undertaking the task of systematizing 
the courses of study and providing a uniform 
examination for all the mission schools which wish 
its practical help. Not only in the primary, middle 
and high schools is the Union assisting the cause 
of Christian education, but to it has been entrusted 
the organization of the Christian university which 
is soon to be set on foot at Chentu. The site has 
already been purchased by four missions (of which 
the F. F. M. A. is one), acting in co-operation, and 
as soon as the needed funds are available, each will 
erect its own college buildings, and the students 
of our schools will then be able to obtain a further 
education in our own institution, instead of being 
torced to seek it elsewhere in schools which are not 
at all under Christian influence. An entire day 
was spent in discussing the educational outlook in 
all its bearings, and the conference held itself true 
to its real purpose by unanimously declaring that 
daily religious instruction should have a prominent 
place in all our mission schools, and the attendance 
of every student should be required. 


Closely allied to school work is the effort of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to reach the 
students of both mission and non-Christian schools 
by individual contact with them and with their 
teachers. Though the movement in Chentu is still 
in its infancy, the conference was warm in its appre- 
ciation of the good work which has already been 
done and in its pledges of hearty support and 
counsel in the future. 

The West China Religious Tract Society, which 
had its origin in the suggestion of a delegate at the 
former conference, nine years ago, has grown so 
rapidly in usefulness and influence that it is now 
absolutely indispensable to the successful prosecution 
of the work. During the year 1907 , 1ts circulation 
of tracts reached a total of 280,000, and 1,200,000 
in the nine years since its origin. A still greater 
field of usefulness is in store for the society in the 
preparation of books suited to the needs of the 
rapidly rising student classes, and more especially 
in the preparation and publication of literature for 
the Miao, an aboriginal people who are turning to 
the light in large numbers. Side by side with this 
agency have gone the three Bible societies, whose 
colporteurs are constantly traveling from city to 
city, sowing quietly the seed of God’s written word 
in out-of-the-way market towns where the mis- 
sionary’s influence has not yet penetrated. 

Another very valuable factor in missionary success 
has been our hospitals and dispensaries. They have 
won their way into the hearts of the Chinese and 
have furnished opportunities for direct Christian 
teaching. At one of the sessions, a general review 
of this work was presented, together with an outline 
of the prospects for the future, and in its appeal 
for new workers, the conference called for a large 


reinforcement of medical men, in order that each 
large city may be occupied by a foreign doctor. 

Perhaps the greatest cause for thankfulness during 
the whole conference was the tremendous progress 
which was reported in the acceptance of the Gospel 
among the common people. Not only among the 
Chinese in all parts of the field, but also among the 
aboriginal tribes the message has been preached 
with increasing success, and now an opening has 
been found to carry the Gospel into the very borders 
of Thibet. Especially among the Miao, in the 
Province of Kwei-Chou, there is a mass movement 
toward Christianity, thousands coming to learn of 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world. 

Altogether, the conference was a tremendous 
inspiration and incentive to increased faithfulness 
in the Master’s work. I believe that great movements 
are taking place here, in West China, which will 
have a profound influence upon the church in the 
entire Empire, and perhaps throughout. the world. 
We need the prayers of all God’s people, that we 
may have the strength still to go forward in obedience 
to the great vision which God has granted us. 


Chungking, West China, Third month 4, 1908. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral is nothing but a glorified 
quarry if Christ be out of it, and my old gipsy tent 
is a cathedral when Christ is in it. Christ makes the 
temple.”—“ Gipsy” Smith. 


Correspondence. 
MES Drei ait neem 


To THE Eprror of THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


In THe American Frrenp of Third month 22, 1900, is an 
editorial (probably by Rufus M. Jones), in which he says: 
“Now we wish to make a definite proposal which can easily be 
put into practical operation. Our proposal is that the day 
called Memorial Day, Fifth month 30, which is set apart to 
decorate soldiers’ graves and is a holiday in every State, be 
Set apart by us for distinct religious purposes, and that a 
meeting be held, as far as possible, in every Friends meeting- 
house in the United States. In every case there should 
be a solemn and weighty period of worship for seeking the 
Divine will and wisdom. Then the meeting should be made 
the occasion for a careful practical consideration of the needs 
of the community, the best methods to employ—in short, the 
most vital problems which exist in that particular place.” I 
think the proposal was very generally adopted, and no doubt: 
much good to the church and community resulted. Again, in 
an editorial, Twelfth month 6, 1906, the editor says on “Keep- 
ing Holidays.” Somebody ought to discover or invent a new 
way of keeping the great holidays of the year. Fourth of 
July celebrations have become a menace to life and limb, and 
they do not tend to promote any true and laudable type of 
patriotism. The uses to which this National holiday is put 
are distinctly beneath the dignity of a great intelligent country 
like ours, Thanksgiving and Christmas and Fourth 
of July ought to be turned in some way into a ministration 
to the needs of the spirit, so that they might become in a 
truer sense than formerly sacramental.” 

I heartily concur in the sentiments embodied in these 
articles, and beg to suggest the propriety of again proposing 
such a plan for the observance of the approaching holidays. 

I think it might be very profitable, especially to our young 
people, if their attention were called to the victories of peace, 
to true patriotism, and to the evils of war, economic, social 
and religious, etc. 

Sincerely, 
Wo. H. Tayror. 

Cincinnati, O., Fourth month 15, 1908. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. has revised the Friends Hymnal 
and issued another edition. The objectionable features of the 
first edition have been removed. The book sells for $1.00. 


S. Adelbert Wood and family have recently moved to North 
Sandwich, N. H. They are located near the meeting-house, 
and their presence and help are greatly appreciated. 


Martha E. Carr has been holding Evangelistic meetings in 
Benbow School-house, four miles northeast of Hargrave, Kan. 
Five professed conversion, three were renewed, and five united 
with the meeting. 


The meeting at North Sandwich, N. H., was encouraged by 
a visit from Charles E. Peaslee the early part of Third month, 
He was in attendance at both the morning and the evening 
meeting on First-day; also made about 20 family visits. 


In a private letter from J. Lindley Spicer, Superintendent of 
Evangelistic Work in New York Yearly Meeting, he says: 
“Have been kept at home for a few days.” The item is signi- 
ficant, since our Friend seldom can say as much for himself. 


E. M. Sein, formerly at Matehuala, S.L.P., Mexico, now 
General Secretary of the Mexican National Sunday-School 
Association, was lately at Matamoros, Tamaulipas, where he 
attended a local convention and also gave a series of lectures 
on Bible themes. Friends mission work at this place seems 
to have entered upon a new era of development. 


After twenty years of service, Elmer H. Gifford has con- 
cluded to sever his connection with Penn College and has 
resigned his position. Professor Gifford rendered excellent 
service as a teacher for ten years, and has been financial agent 
for the college for the last ten years, and during the last five 
years he has also had the management of Western Work. 

No one has been more deeply interested in the success of 
Penn College than he, and in all these positions his faithful, 
efficient work has been of great value to the college. The last 
few years has seen the greatest advance in the college inter- 
ests, and this Prof. Gifford has aided by enthusiastic and tire- 
less work. In the raising of the college debt, the building of 
the gymnasium, and the growth of funds and enrollment, he 
has had no small part. 

He has been especially successful in the management of 
Western Work, which has improved greatly under his super- 
vision, and has secured a largely increased subscription list. 

Prof. Gifford has several business openings before him, but 
has not yet determined which he will accept. Oskaloosa 
Friends hope that he will not change his residence, as he and 
his family would be much missed in the work of the meeting, 
in which they have been active and valuable. 


More students are attending Earlham College than’ at any 
previous time during the history of the institution. The exact 
number of students enrolled this year is 508. The new 
students entering this term numbered 47. The six weeks’ 
teaching course began this week with a large number of high 
school graduates, who desire to teach, and to become identi- 
‘fied with this course. 

A strong corps of teachers will also be at Earlham this 
summer to conduct the library school of the Indiana Public 
Library Commission. Already more students are enrolled for 
the library school than attended it while it was held at 
Winona Lake. 

Professor Harlow Lindley has been employed by Ginn & Co. 
to write an outline of Indiana Civil Government, to be used 
as the Indiana Supplement to Boynton’s Civil Government. 

Professor Elbert Russell and Allen Jay recently attended 
a conference at Indianapolis, in which arrangements were 
made for the program of the next Bible institute to be held 
at Earlham this summer. For the past two years this institute 
has been held at Wilmington, Ohio, and Plainfield, Ind., 
respectively, and now returns to Earlham, which has been its 
permanent home for many years. 


The Haverford College faculty are making preparations for 
the summer vacation. Prof. A. E. Hancock will: give two 
courses in English at the Harvard Summer School. Prof. 
W. W. Baker will read a paper on “Some Modern Colloquial- 


isms and Slang Expressions,” at the approaching meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Middle States and Maryland, 
to be held at ‘Washington, D. C. Prof. D, C. Barrett has 
resigned the Deanship of the college in order to devote all of 
his time to the work of the department of economics. The res- 
ignation takes effect at the close of the present academic year, 
when F. Palmer, Jr., will become Dean. Prof. R. M. Jones 
will spend the spring and summer in England, working in 
the field of psychology. He will return in the autumn in 
time for the opening of college. Prof. L. B. Hall and Prof. 
F. B. Gummere will be absent on leave from the college 
during the year 1908-’09. Prof. Felix F. Schelling, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will give Prof. Gummere’s course 
in Shakespeare. Dr. James A. Babbitt has called the Inter- 
collegiate Foot-ball Conference of Managers and Captains, to 
meet this month at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York, to 
make preliminary arrangements for next autumn. He has 
been re-elected chairman of the Central Board of Officials, 

A few physical improvements will take place during the 
summer at the college. Among them will be the division of 
Barclay Hall into three separate buildings with bathing accom- 
odations taken out of the basement and located on the different 
floors, and a new roadway, presented by Frederic H. Straw- 
bridge, class of ’87, to be built from the entrance to the col- 
lege grounds near the President's house to a point in front 
of the dining hall wing of Founders’ Hall. 


DIED. 


Bocur.—At Fairmount, Ind., Second month 29, 1908, 
Thomas Bogue, son of Barnaba and Millie Baldwin Bogue, at 
the age of seventy years. His faithful wife, Emily Wilson 
Bogue, an elder, was called less than a year before. Both 
were active members in the church. 


Hapirey.—At his home, near Thornton, Ind., Eleventh month 
16, 1907, Milton Hadley, son of Zene and Rebecca Hadley, 
aged sixty-eight years. 


McLeLitAn.—In South Windham, Maine, Second month 
1, 1908, Sarah W. McLellan, in her sixty-seventh year. Greatly 
beloved and eminently useful, she will be missed by a large 
circle, not only in her varied church relations as overseer, 
elder and clerk, but also as a member of New England Yearly 
Meeting for the part she took in laboring for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic. In the work of the State W. C. T. U., 
her rare executive ability was greatly appreciated, 


Neau.—At the residence of his son, Lynn, Mass., Fourth 
month 13, 1908, Peter M. Neal, aged ninety-six years and six 
months. A life-long member of the Society of Friends and 
greatly beloved. He was Mayor of the City of Lynn during 
the War of the Rebellion, and has held various positions of 
trust in the city and State. 


NEwHALL.—At his home, Lynn, Mass., Fourth month 4, 
1908, William O. Newhall, in the eightieth year of his age. 
A beloved minister of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


VinacE.—At the home of his brother, near Lafayette, Ind., 


Third month 2, 1908, John W. Vinage, in his sixty-second 


year. He was a minister and member of Winchester Quar- 
terly Meeting, Ind. 


THEIR PRAYERS. 


How poor he is who in his prayer 
Asks for a life devoid of ills, 
Who asks that he may have to bear 
No heavy burdens up the hills. 
How pitiful is he that prays 
For guidance frem all strife and stress, 
Who seeks the smooth and even ways 
That wind away from usefulness. 


How brave is he that in his prayers 
Asks for the strength which he may need - 
To proudly bear whatever cares 
May be for them that hope to lead. 
How splendid is the man who prays 
For chances which the timid shun, 
Who passes his eventful days 
Without complaint, where things are done. 


—S. E. Kiser. 
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Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON V. FIFTH MONTH 3, 1908. 


OUR HEAVENLY HOME. 
JOHN 14:1-31. 


GOLDEN TExT.—In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. John 14: 2. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day. Jobn 
: 1-14 


Third-day. Jesus comforteth His disci- 
ples. John 14: 15-31. 
BNdiaihen Oe hl Jesus the life. John 17: 


“Fifth-day. Jesus the truth and the way. 
John 17: 11-26. 
sate tied Way to the Father. Eph. 2: 


peventh-day. The only way. Acts 4: 
First-day. The living way. Heb. 10: 
11-22, 


Our heavenly home. 
14 


Time.—The evening before the Cruci- 
fixion, 

Place——An upper room in some house 
in Jerusalem—the same as in last lesson. 

John, chapters 14-17, inclusive, have 
no parallel passages in the other Gos- 
pels. They form one of the most beau- 
tiful and comforting portions of Scrip- 
ture, and they are among the choicest 
treasures of Holy Writ. 

Christ, about to depart from His 
disciples, has told them something of 
what was to follow so soon, and they 
were filled with sorrow. That He may 
prepare them for the trials which were 
to come, He points out to them, and to 


STRONG AS A MULE. 
FARMER GETS POWER FROM FOOD. 


Anyone can better his condition, if 
eating improper food, by changing to the 
right kind. 

It is becoming well known among all 
classes of people in this country that 
strength of mind and body come from 
the nourishment that is taken into the 
system in the form of food. 

A cowboy, whose stomach got all out 
of order on a ranch, went to farming 
and incidentally found the cause of his 
trouble and the way out of it. He 
writes: 

“I was raised on a cow ranch, lived 
like the rest on beef and potatoes, often 
eating too much, until my stomach be- 
came so weak and I was so run down [| 
had to quit the job. 

“Then I tried farming, but did not get 
any better. My nerves were all unstrung 
and I could not sleep at night. A year 
ago I saw an ad. about Grape-Nuts 
being such a wonderful food, and told 
my wife I was going to try it. 

“So I bought a box of Grape-Nuts 
and by the time I had used this food two 
weeks the weakness began to leave my 
stomach. 

“Now I weigh 184 pounds and am as 
strong as a mule. We eat Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast, and I also take some as a 
lunch between meals. I must say that 
Grape-Nuts is the best food there is, 
and nearly everyone in town, seeing my 
improvement, has taken to eating it.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


all His followers in every age, the 
source of hope, peace, and even joy, 
“The discourse is sympathetic, not phil- 
osophical or critical; .~. . it is to 
be interpreted rather by the sympathies 
and the spiritual experience than by a 
pkilosophical analysis. The dis- 
course is not that of a sermon, but that 
of a confidential conversation. 


These chapters, to be fully under- 
stood, must be “spiritually discerned.” 
Verses for special study are I-14. 


1. “Let not your heart be troubled.” 
Note how Christ comforts others—He 
thinks not of Himself, but of His 
friends. “Believe in God.” Amer. R. 
V. At such a time as this their faith 
i: God Himself might get weakened, or 
even fail altogether. Their faith was 
not to be nominal, but real. Their trust 
should be strong enough not to be 
shaken even by the crucifixion. 


2. “Mansions.” _ Literally,” _resting- 
places.” The word was used of the sta- 
tions on a road at which a traveler 
might rest or spend the night. The 
words would not seem to infer absolute, 
permanent inaction, but a life of activity 
with sure resting-places. The ordinary 
acceptation is that of homes—permanent 
abiding-places. The underlying mean- 
ing is the same in either case. “For I 
go to prepare a place for you.” R. V. 
The great truth is, that places are pre- 
pared for all believers; how Christ will 
do this has not been revealed. 

3. Much has been inferred from this 
verse which it will hardly justify. The 
R. V. throws great light on the primary 
meaning—“I came again, and will re- 
ceive you unto myself.” Note the pres- 
ent tense—“I come.” It is a continual 
coming by the Holy Spirit. Compare 
verses 18, 28. ‘And will receive you.” 
This doubtless refers to the reception 
through death. 

4. “And whither I go ye know the 
way.” R. V. The pronoun is emphatic. 
The disciples should know from their 
association with Christ that He was 
going to God—such a life as His could 
lead to no other goal. 

5. “Doubting”—or perhaps matter-of 
fact—Thomas was always wishing to 
be convinced by tangible evidence. Let 
us be thankful that there was such a 
man among the disciples. _ 

6. Jesus does not directly answer 
Thomas, but keeps on in the spiritual 
tone. “Christ is the way unto the 
Father, not because He points out the 
way, but because He is the truth con- 
cerning the Father, and possesses in 
Himself the Divine life, and has power 
to impart it to us. He is the 
truth, the truth incarnated in a living 
form. . . . He is the life, having 
life in Himself, imparting it to others, 
and so giving them power to become 
sons of God.” In this verse, again, the 
pronoun is emphatic. “Unto the 
Father.” Not to the Father’s house— 
“Tt is not in Heaven that we are to find 
God, but in God that we are to find 
Heaven.” 

7. They had not fully recognized His 
person, and His mission. 

8. Philip was slow and cautious. He 
wishes for a manifestation of God such 
as are recorded in the Old Testament. 
He wishes to work by sight, not by 


faith, 
9g. “Dost thou not know Me?” R. V. 


{ This close companionship with Jesus 


In Foop 


and strictly 
prohibits the 
sale of alum 


baking powder— 


So does France 


So does Germany 
The sale of alum 
foods has been made illegal in Washington and 
the District of Columbia, and alum baking powders 
are everywhere recognized as injurious. 
To protect yourself against alum, 
when ordering baking powder, 


Say plainly 
ROYAL Ponts, 


and be sure you get Royal. 
Royal isthe only Baking Powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. It 


adds to the digestibility and whol - 
ness of thie food i <i! Tie ipaaehs 


which he had known should have re- 
vealed more fully to Philip Christ’s mis- 
sion. “He that hath seen Me, hath seen 
the Father.” Christ is the fullest revela- 
tion of the character of God that man 
has seen. Those who have had the 
revelation of God in -Christ cannot 
realize what it must have been before 
He came. Compare Col. 1:15; Heb. 
1:3; John 12:45; 15:24. 

10, 11. “The words and works of 
Christ are pointed out as the two 
roofs of His union with the Father. 
he former were a revelation of char- 
acter, the latter primarily of power.” 
“Or else.” If My person, My life, My 
words, do not command faith, then fol- 
low the way of reason, and from the 
divinity of My works, deduce the 
divinity of My nature.” Compare 10:37. 

12. “Greater works.” What is meant 
by these words? If a strictly human 
view be taken, there could be nod greater 
miracle than the raising of Lazarus; so 
the reference can hardly be extraor- 
dinary miracles like raising the dead. 
(Compare also Acts 19:12.) It is 
rather the effects of a spiritual nature. 
Does it not mean the wider spiritual 
effects of the preaching of the Apostles 
and their successors? “Because,” etc. 
“The idea is not that the disciples will 
henceforth work because Christ will be 
absent; but that His going increases 
their power. The personal Christ in | 
the flesh could not from His limitations _ 
do as extended work as the Christ in 
Heaven can through His believing dis- 


ciples. 
13, 14. Another promise. The condi- 


‘tion of affirmative answer is clearly ex- 


ees 


pressed—“In My name.” ‘To ask “in 
His name” means that the one asking 
fulfills His purpose, manifests His will, 
and is imbued with His life—in short, 
is so filled with the spirit of Christ that 
His whole attitude of mind and soul is, 
“Not my will, but Thine be done.’ 
(Compare Romans 8:26, 27. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 3, 1908. 


SONGS OF THE HEART. V. THE 
SILVER LINING OF DARK 
CLOUDS. 

Psalms 42, 43 (Consecration Meeting). 
DAILY RBADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDK. 
Foe gs Noe Lot’s silver lining. Gen. 14: 


Third-day. Daniel’s silver lining. Dan. 
6 : 16-22. 

Fourth-day. The apostles’ deliverance. 
Acts 5: 17-20. 


Fitth-day. Job's gleam of brightness. 
Job 5:17-19. 

Sixth-day. 
106 : 42-48. 

Seventh-day. Deliverance from death. Ps. 
56: 9-13. 

The promise to the Christian is not 
for a journey to the skies “on flowery 
beds of ease,” nor that hardships and 
difficulties will all be avoided by accept- 
ing Christ. Conflicts are a part of a life 
in present environments and with the 
works of the devil not yet destroyed, but 


Deliverance from foes. Ps. 


abounding on every hand, and above all | 


of the person who has chosen to resist 
-him who would lead astray; but though 
the struggle is real, the outcome is not 
in doubt—if we are steadfast. The 
Psalmist is not without need to remem- 
ber past victories and to solace himself 
with an assurance that the present dis- 
tress will have an end. “I will yet 
_ praise,” though the sky is overcast to- 
day. “Behind the clouds is the sun still 
shining,” and they will yield at length 
and his brightness come again. 

One lesson that our readings force upon 
us is that we do not have to—indeed, 
that we can not—secure for ourselves 
and.in our own strength the desired de- 
liverance. It was Abraham’s army that 
rescued Lot, and God’s power that 
closed the mouths of the lions, and the 
angel of the Lord that opened the prison 
door and brought the apostles out. Sal- 
vation and deliverance are not in the 
same class as things that we must work 
out ourselves, even though they rest on 
a common basis of faith in a mighty 
God, through whom ultimately both 
come. 

There is a faint and faithless parody 
on the proverb that furnishes the sug- 
gestion for our topic, which runs “It’s 
never so bad but it might be worse.” 
But that is giving the whole case away 
to start with. Badness was the very 
thing that Joseph denied, even in the 
actions of his brethren in selling him 
into Egypt. 
We may feel that he was carrying the 
declaration rather far, and that this was 
more nearly a case where God was mak- 


ing the wrath of men to praise Him. It | 


doubtless came to Jacob as the silver 
lining to a very dark cloud when he 
learned of the prosperity of his favorite 
son. But to seek consolation in the con- 


templation of possible deeper sorrows or | 


more trying perplexities does not ap- 
pear to me to be looking in the right 
direction for light. It is facing toward 
the depths, not toward the hills from 
whence alone help comes. Lowell had 
a better view, even when in the gloom 
of the moment truth seemed to be led 
to destruction and wrong to triumph; 
for he yet saw God within the shadow, 


“Tt was not you, but God.” | 


keeping watch above His own.” And 
itis for them alone, but for them always, 
that affliction works out a more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. 


NOTICES. 
Winchester Quarterly Meeting will be 
held in Friends Church, corner of 


Adams and Cherry Streets, Muncie, 
Ind., Fifth month 15th and 16th, in- 
stead of Winchester, the usual place of 
meeting. Meeting of Ministry and 
Oversight will convene on the 15th at 
10.00 A. M., and the quarterly meeting 
at large on the 16th, at the same hour. 
Friends outside the quarter who expect 
to attend will please inform Jos. A. God- 
dard, 402 West Adams Street, or the 
pastor, Charles E. Hiatt, 402 West 
Howard Street, Muncie. 


Headquarters of American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions has been 
transferred to Richmond, Ind., in ac- 
cordance with requirements of Articles 
of Incorporation. Hereafter address 


Cuas. E. Trsperts, 
General Secretary, 
Richmond, Ind. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.,. Fifth month oth. 
James Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, to be 
opened Sixth month 5th, at Central 
City, Neb. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 24th. 
John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal. Sixth month 26th. John 
ieee clerk, Station’ A, Pasadena, 

ale 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ontario, Sixth month 2sth. 
William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month Ist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 3oth. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; 
Anna King Carey, clerk, 838 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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for 
per 
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We particularly invite the attention of the readers ef 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise, The cost is 5c. perline each insertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


W ANTED-—A position by a young lady Friend, 
as companion to a lady traveling at home or 
abroad, for the months of July and August. ‘‘R.” 
References exchanged. Address THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Friend families to locate in Boise, 
Idaho, capital of the State. Population 20,000; 
modern city, modern improvements; good 
schools, Friends church and parsonage ina good 
location ; live meeting and Sabbath-school. Fine 
investments in city property and small tracts 
near city on electric lines. Nice houses, fine 
climate. Write to us and tell us what you want. 
ni 7: RINARBD, or AARON M. BRAY, Boise, 

aho. 


COMPANION, TUTOR—Experienced teacher, 
young, desires position for Summer, as com- 
danion to travel, or at home; willing to tutor. 
References. Box 60, East Orange, N. J. 
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Events and Conuents. 


Owing to the falling off of the volun- 
tary contributions to the American Tract 
Society, that institution has curtailed its 
expenditures by the dismissal of more 
than a dozen of its editors, translators, 
clerks and colporteurs. 


Collier’s Weekly is making a careful 
study of the saloon situation in all parts 
of the country, and nearly every week 
there is published an article dealing 


with some phase of the question. The 
current issue contains an article by 
A. H. Gleason on the New York 
saloon. 


According to the Chief of the division 
of information of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, laborers for farms, especially in 
the Southern States, are much in de- 
mand. Requests for farm help are in- 
creasing daily. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the farmers are expecting a 
prosperous year. 


A, wealthy Presbyterian layman of 
Philadelphia is said to have been so 
impressed in one of the recent evange- 
listic services that he decided to give 
practically all he possessed for the ad- 
vancement of church interests. It is 
believed that the income from his estate 
will amount to about $30,000 a year. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
resigned as British Premier the 5th, 
passed away last Fourth-day morning. 
In his death the British nation loses a 
statesman who was neither one of its 
great Prime Ministers nor a conspicu- 
ously brilliant party leader, but he 
brought to the administration of his 
public duties qualities of strength and 
genial good sense, tact and unselfish- 
ness, which won for him the confidence 
of the pecple and the genuine affection 
of his colleagues within and without the 
Liberal party. 


The annual report of President 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, embodies some clear statements 
relative to intercollegiate athletics. 
President Eliot has been on record for 


several years favoring clean athletics, 
and his observations should have some 
weight. 

“The means of repressing the prevail- 
ing exaggeration of athletic sports are 
obvious, as was stated in the last re- 
port. The number of intercollegiate 
contests should be reduced to two in 
each sport during any one season. ‘The 
rest of the competition in each sport 
being exclusively home competition.” 


he Roman Catholics of Philadelphia 
are celebrating the centennial anniver- 
sary of their diocese. Pope Pius has 
sent the Archbiship Falconio as apos- 
tolic delegate, while the high officials 
from all parts of North America are in 
attendance. Archbishop Ryan is receiv- 
ing special honors. The Knights of Co- 
lumbus, a strong Catholic order, gave 
him a magnificent banquet, at which 
more than 500 guests were present. 
Secretary Bonaparte was among the 
number who toasted. The pomp and 
magnificence of religious ceremonial has 
never been excelled in this country, and 
the weather has been favorable for pic- 
turesque display. 


An employers’ liability law has just 
been enacted which it is hoped will 
meet all the requirements of the recent 
court decision nullifying the law of 1906. 
It makes employers responsible for all 
damages received by employees engaged 
in interstate commerce; also in all the 
territories under the jurisdiction of the 
National Government. The measure re- 
verses the “doctrine of fellow-servant,” 
which has been the common law since it 
was enunciated in England in 1837, that 
an employee who suffers injury because 
of the fault of a fellow-employee can- 
not recover damages from his employer. 
That rule, which embodied justice in 
a period of industrial individualism, 
embodies injustice at a time when in- 
dustry is complex and the safety of each 
employee dependent upon the diligence 
of a host of unseen fellow-employees. 
The bill not only reverses the fellow- 
servant rule; it also undertakes to pro- 
vide that the victim’s own negligence 
shall not necessarily force him to bear 
all the consequences of accident. 


NOTICE. 


The Friends of Worcester, Mass., will 
dedicate their new meeting-house, 
Fifth month toth, Sabbath afternoon, 
at 3.30 o’clock. The corner-stone was 
laid just a year ago, Fifth month rtth. 
The building itself has been done for 
several weeks, and all the regular meet- 
ings have been held in the vestry, but 
the grounds could not be put in shape, 
nor the new cement sidewalks made 
earlier, but everything will be com- 
pleted by the roth. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Boston, 
will preach the dedicatory sermon, and 
local pastors will have part in the pro- 
gram. 

Clarence M. Case, Providence, R. i 
will give an address in the evening on 
“The Church and the Changed Order,” 
treating of the enlarged field for the 
Christian Church and the Friends part 
in it. 

The Sabbath morning meeting will be 
held at 10.30 as usual. 

Earte J. Haro. 
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You will make more trips, 
ff draw bigger loads, save un- 
ff due wear on box and axle, 
and keep the hard-working 
horse in better shape by an 
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to take the painful, heavy, 
downward drag out of a big 
load. Ask the dealer for 
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COW VS. MILKMAN. ef 


A Philadelphia lawyer maintains an 
admirable stock-farm on the outskirts 
of the Quaker City. One day this sum- 
mer some poor children were permitted 
to go over this farm, and when their 
inspection was done each of them was 
given a glass of milk. 

The milk came from a $2,500 cow. 

“How do you like it, boys?” asked an 
attendant, when the little fellows had 
drained their glasses. 

“Fine! Fine! said one youngster, with 
a grin of approval. Then, after a pause, 
he added: 

“T wisht our milkman kept a cow.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


SLIGHTLY SO. 


Rufus Choate once endeavored to 
make a witness give an illustration of 
absent-mindedness. 

“Wal,” said the witness cautiously, “I 
should say that a man who thought he’d 
left his watch to hum, an’ took it out’n 
his pocket to see if he had time to go 
hum to get it—I should say that that 
feller was a leetle absent-minded.”— 
Everybody's Magazine. 
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A MIND THAT FOUND ITSELF.* 


Here is a book of extraordinary value and interest, 
surely the first of its kind ever written. It is the 
autobiographical story of a young man who went 
insane soon after finishing his college course and 
who, after passing three years in delusions and 
mania, pulled himself together and won complete 
sanity. The most novel thing about the book is 
the “inside” description of insane experience. The 
writer has a wonderful memory and he gives a vivid 
account of his delusions and “states,’’ and he tells 
how he finally disintegrated the entire system of 
delusions by getting hold of one pinpoint of faith 
in his brother. Then follows a no less vivid account 
of the mania into which he fell after he had dis- 
pelled his delusions. He went through all the stages 
of violent insanity, and yet through it all he kept 
a clue of reason, and is able to tell how it felt to 
be raving crazy. The book, as Professor James 
says, in the preface, “reads like fiction, but it is 
not fiction.” 

But I am calling attention to this book, not for 
its interest as a first-hand account of insanity, but 
for the great light it throws upon the proper treat- 
ment of the insane. This story is a revelation not 
only of the inside of an insane man’s mind, but 
still more, a revelation of the inside of asylums for 
the It shows how very imperfect our 
present treatment of this dread disease really is, 
and it is of extreme value to have one who has 
tasted every cup of bitterness there is in such insti- 
tutions tell us so graphically what it is like. The 
real trouble is not so much due to a wrong system 
as it is to the character of the subordinate “attend- 
ants” in the hospitals. They lack appreciation of 
the real condition of their patients and they resort 
to forcible means of control, when gentleness and 
persuasion would do the work much better. Nobody 
can read the story of this “mind that found itself” 
without being kindled with a desire to see a far- 
reaching improvement made in the treatment of 
the insane. Friends have been among the pioneers 
of reform in this, as in other fields. They have 


insane. 


*A Mind That Found Itselfi—An Autobiography by Clif- 
ford W. Beers. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $1.50. 


done much to abolish the old barbaric, brutal treat- 
ment of the insane and to bring them under the 
care of wise specialists. Both in England and 
America a number of our members are prominent 
on boards of management for hospitals, asylums 
and retreats. I cannot too strongly urge such per- 
sons to read this book. The writer’s experience is 
hardly more remarkable than is his wisdom in 
suggesting lines of reform and improvement. He 
shows how much goes on in these institutions of 
which the managers do not dream, and those who 
read his story will be on their guard to see things 
which they have previously overlooked. It is of 
especial interest to a Friend to find that one who 
knows—knows from inside experience—is convinced 
that “forcible restraint” is a false method of dealing 
with the trouble, and that “love” is a better method 
than the “bull pen.” 

The book closes with these words: “It was the 
sublime and healing power of this same love which 
received its most signal demonstration, two thousand 
years ago, at the hands of one who restored to 
reason and his home that man of Scripture ‘who 
had his dwelling among the tombs; and no man 
could bind him, no, not with chains: Because that 
he had been often bound with fetters and chains, 
and the chains had been plucked asunder by him, 
and the fetters broke in pieces: neither could any 
And always, night and day, he 
was in the mountains, and in the tombs, erying, 
and cutting himself with stones. But when he saw 
Jesus afar off, he ran and worshipped Him, And 
cried with a loud voice, and said, What have I to 
do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High 
God? I adjure thee by God, that thou torment 
me not.’ ” 

For twenty centuries, the ery of the insane has 
been, and to-day is: “Torment me not. Torment 
me not.” 


man tame him. 
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WHEN WE REALLY WANT THE WORLD 
TO BE CHRISTIAN. 

Do we really want the world to be Christian ? 

Certainly none of us want it anti-Christian; even 

ths outeasts and over-respectables would not stand 
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for that! But how about the well-disposed; do they 
really want it? In fact, do the vast majority of 
protessing Christians really mean what they say 
when they pray, “Thy Kingdom come; Thy will 
be done”? Do they make the First Commandment 
the central principle of life, and the second their 
daily practice? Are they willing to stand for “pure 
religion and undefiled” in whatever form or with 
whatever methods it may count for most in the 
world? Verily, do we really want the world to be 
Christian ? 

It is easy in a land full of churches, like our own, 
to get an affirmative answer. Nothing is more uni- 
versally professed, yet nothing affords a more ready 
occasion for self-deception. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to be fair with ourselves—as fair, at least, as 
we can—and see how far our work tallies with our 


profession. 

There will be some occasion for readjusting per- 
sonal habits, but these matters we leave to the con- 
science of individuals. Our present concern is 
for the wider outlook in the church. Here the 
prosperity of a particular congregation, the accept- 
ance of a particular interpretation of Scripture, 
the existence of a particular mode of worship, and 
many other things—good in their place—are apt 
to be stumbling blocks in the way of advancement 
Most of us 
have passed through union revivals ostensibly held 
for the salvation of souls, but try as we would, we 
could not resist the suspicion that the inwardness 
of much of the enthusiasm was a prospect for 
denominational recruits. And Friends are not free 
from like weakness, though it may appear in quite 
a different form. Not long since, we heard an 
exhortation to come out from the world and “be ye 
separate’’—a timely admonition, no doubt, but the 
speaker gave us to understand that this meant wear- 
ing a peculiar garb and speaking a dialect. Others 
insist on a certain form of worship, and still others 
on a type of experience. Now, no one should object 
to these things as accidents of Christian life. They 
serve their purpose as modes of expression and as 
means of promoting that life. They are born in 
the exigencies of circumstance and should change 
“Seek ve first the King- 
dom of Heaven,” that is the abiding principle, 
“and all these things shall be added” as the occasion 
demands. With a weakness so universal, it is not 
amiss to scrutinize our motives and ask ourselves 
seriously, “do we really want the world to be 
Christian, or are we over-zealous for an institution 
or a type ?”’ 


of love and righteousness among men. 


as circumstances change. 
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The temperance movement in the United States 
during the past few years is an object lesson. It 
has demonstrated in the political world what can 
be done when church members move together for 
the accomplishment of a single end. Sentiment 
against the saloon is no new thing, but only recently 
has it become a paramount issue. Even the most 
enthusiastic prohibitionists were dogmatic in their 
methods, and quite as anxious to have reform come 
in their way as to have it come at all. A better day 
is dawning, however, and men of every political 
complexion are consecrating themselves to a single 
purpose—the abolition of the saloon. We read the 
results in the dailies. Is it any wonder that we are 
beginning to ask what can be expected when we 
really want the world to be Christian ? 

Last week we published Robert L. Simkin’s report 
of the West China Missionary Conference. “It was 
evident from the very beginning,’ so he writes, 
“that the greatest question which could occupy the 
thought of the conference was that of unity, how to 
bring the various branches of the Chinese Chureh 
into closer union and more vital co-operation one 
with another.” No one thought of surrendering his 
denominational loyalty or abandoning any principle 
for which he stood; yet, all were so possessed with 
the one idea of “China for Christ” that they would 
not stop with federation, but took definite steps 
toward forming “one Protestant Christian Church 
for Western China.” Is it too much to expect that 
some time in the future Chinese Missionaries will be 
coming to our shores for the purpose of teaching 
the home churches a new application of the Gospel ? 


RICHEST OF US ALL: 


Wealth is something more than gold, 
More than luxury and ease, 
Treasures never to be told, 
May be found apart from these: 
Men who great’ possessions own, 
May be needy none the less, 
He is rich, and he alone 
Who hath store of nobleness. 


Palaces are dreary domes, 
Fair domains but deserts wild, 
If there be not happy homes, 
Gentle thoughts and manners mild; 
Trust me, though his lot be small, 
And he make but slight pretense, 
He who lives at peace with all, 
Dwells in true magnificence. 


If you'd prove of noble birth, 
O beware of judgments rash, 
Scorn to measure human worth, 
By the sordid rule of cash; 
Gold and silver may depart, 
Richest dynasties may fall, 
He who hath the truest heart, 
Is the richest of us all. 
—Anonymous. 
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12. MOVING TO INDIANA. 


It was in the summer of 1850 that we left West 
Branch. The public sale being over and the time 
having arrived for moving to our new home in 
Indiana, we, like other movers in those days, 
started with wagons loaded with household goods 

_and such other things as we wished to take with us, 
while the younger members of the family walked 
and drove the cattle. At night, it was customary 
to camp out, which was done by building a fire by 
the roadside, cooking the meal, and then lying down 
to sleep by the fire upon straw and bedding, while 
the older members of the company and the women 
and children would sleep in the wagons, which were 
covered. When we remember the great emigration 
of Friends from the South to Ohio and Indiana, 
and then later from those States west to Illinois, 
Jowa, Kansas, and to the far West, it gives an 
added interest to the wagons used for this purpose. 
The wagon bed was built in such a shape that it 
turned up at the fore end and also at the hind end. 
It had wooden bows bent over the bed in such a 
manner that the ends of the bows ran into iron 
staples on each side of the bed. Over these bows 
was drawn a cover, made of cotton or linen canvas, 
which would turn the rain and in some degree keep 
out the storm. Then, with two horses or four 
horses, or sometimes six horses, hitched to the wagon, 
the driver would sit on the saddle horse and drive 
the lead horses by a single line, held in his hand. 
Fifty or seventy-five years ago it was a familiar 
sight to see these emigrant wagons going along the 
main roads leading westward. Sometimes in the 
autumn they were very numerous, especially along 
the National Road, which was laid out by the 
Federal Government to run from Cumberland, Md., 
directly across the mountains west to St. Louis, 
Mo. The act of Congress authorizing the laying 
out and making of this road was passed by Congress 
and approved by Thomas Jefferson, March 29, 1806. 
Upon the admission of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri to the Union, a certain per cent. 
from the sale of land was to be set apart for the 
making of roads and canals within their limits. 
Although thus early provided for, the National 
Road was not finished through Indiana until about 
1830 and 1831, and has never been finished all 
the way to St. Louis, but, as someone has said, 
“was lost in the prairies of Illinois.” This was a 
great thoroughfare for movers going West, and it 
is said that often in the autumn season such moving 
companies were almost always in sight. These 
wagons, in the West, were sometimes called ‘prairie 
schooners.” In this way, most of our forefathers 
came over the mountains and through the wilderness 
to Ohio and Indiana, sometimes swimming their 
horses and wagons through the rivers and cutting 
their way. through the forest. At night, they would 
keep their camp-fires burning to keep the wild 
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animals away from them, and when the spirit later 
came upon our fathers to move westward, they took 
the same means to remove their families, and while 
there was not so much forest to pass through, yet 
there were broad prairies, with tall grass, so that 
the danger of prairie fires had to be guarded against, 
for these fires sometimes swept over the plains with 
great rapidity. This danger could be overcome 
by burning over a piece of ground, driving into 
the center of it, and making the camp there, where 
the grass had been burned. Our moving was more 
modern and not of so great length; we camped 
out only three nights. We reached our new home 
and were greeted with a pleasant reception from 
the Friends of Mississinawa Monthly Meeting. It 
was a good-sized meeting, with a great many young 
people. It was established in 1833 and belonged 
to Northern Quarterly Meeting, which was settled 
mostly by Friends from the ‘Old North State,” as 
North Carolina was sometimes called. This quar- 
terly meeting was set off from New Garden Quarter 
in Third month, 1841. At that time, Northern 
Quarterly Meeting was held alternately at Back 
Creek and Mississinawa, these two meetings receiv- 
ing their names respectively from a stream called 
Back Creek and a river called Mississinawa. Back 
Creek Monthly Meeting was established in 1838. 
The quarterly meeting embraced all the territory 
that is now included in the limits of Fairmount, 
Marion, Wabash and Vandalia quarterly meetings. 
It was a large quarter and the meetings were largely 
attended. On First-day of quarterly meeting, great 
crowds came from far and near. Sometimes there 
were so many that it was necessary to have an over- 
flow meeting in the grove. It was at Back Creek, 
within the limits of this quarterly meeting, that 
one of the first “general meetings’ was held, by a 
committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, in 1869. 

I shall have more to say in regard to this genera] 
meeting work further on. 


13. IN BOARDING SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE. 

My life was spent on the farm, similarly to that 
of other young men of that day, and in taking part 
in the social and literary entertainments of the 
young people of the neighborhood until the autumn 
of 1851, when my father took my brother, Milton 
Jay, and myself to Friends Boarding School, Rich- 
mond, Ind. About one week after reaching there, 
I broke my leg while playing foot-ball. I was carried 
to the nursery and lay there for nearly four weeks, 
and then went around on crutches and continued 
my studies during the term, which closed in the 
spring of 1852. 

This institution has had such an important 
influence on the history of our Society in the 
Middle West, indeed, throughout the church in the 
great’ Northwest, that it may be right to dwell a 
little on the struggle Friends went through to secure 
it. It is a long history. Friends were poor and it 
required great self-denial on their part to make it 
a success. In reviewing its origin, I am reminded 
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of a lecture which I heard delivered in Washington, 
a few years ago, by an old German who was con- 
nected with the Educational Bureau of our Govern- 
ment. His subject was, “Educational Laws of the 
World.” He reviewed hastily the laws of the 
various civilized nations of the earth, pointing out 
their good and bad features. Finally, he came to 
the United States, and took one State after another. 
He had a map of each State, intending to show by 
the color of the map the grade of the school laws. 
The lighter the map was, the better the educational 
system. The last map to be placed upon the wall 
was that of Indiana. I shall not attempt to give 
all of his exact words, but I think I can give a 
correct rendering of what he said and quote some 
of his exact words. “According to the map of 
Indiana, Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said, “there 
is a State that has the best educational system in 
the Union, yes, the best there is in the world, and 
the Quakers are to blame for it. Of their number, 
the Hon. Barnabas C. Hobbs had more to do with 
it than any other one man.” He then spoke of his 
work as superintendent of public instruction and 
his connection with the State normal school and 
with other educational work, and closed by saying 
that he was not appreciated by the State nor by his 
own church while he lived. After saying the above, 
he went on to give an account of Friends leaving 
the South and why they left, told how they came 
to Indiana, settled in the woods, cleared a little 
patch of ground, built a log cabin, and then selected 
a suitable location and built a log church. “No, 
excuse me, I do not mean church. They built a 
meeting-house.” “Then, in a few years they united 
and built a monthly meeting school-house, and their 
children went. to school under religious teachers; 
on Fourth-day or Fifth-day, they went to~ ‘mid- 
week meeting,’ and learned to worship with their 
parents. The Quakers have the true idea of 
education. They educated the body, intellect and 
heart together, which is the true system of education, 
for if you educate the intellect alone, you have a 
cold and formal Christian, or if you cultivate the 
heart and emotions alone, you have a fanatic, with 
his hobbies.. The Quakers solved this problem: by 
training their children to manual labor on the farm, 
while their minds were trained in the school-room, 
and their spiritual training was promoted in their 
meetings, where they worshiped with their parents 
and were taught to listen to the voice of the Spirit 
and obey His commands.” 


This is what our parents meant when they spoke 
of a “guarded religious education.” It was this 
desire to give them such a training that was at the 
bottom of the monthly meeting schools and, as their 
children grew older and wanted a more advanced 
education, caused the yearly meeting to think of a 
central boarding school at Richmond, Ind. But 
more about the institution and some of the men and 
women connected with its history later on, when I 
tell of how I became connected with it in a different 
capacity than I was in 1852, when a student. 
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Upon going home in the spring, I had such a 
strong desire to continue my studies that my father 
listened to my entreaty and permitted me to go to 
a new school that had just been established the year 
before, under the control of Greenfield Monthly 
Meeting, located some 9 miles southwest of Lafayette, 
Ind. Arrangements being completed, I started, with 
my trunk, one spring morning, with two other 
passengers, in the hack running from Marion to 
Wabash, 20 miles distant. The “corduroy bridges,” 
which were made by cutting down trees and saplings, 
cutting off logs 12 or 14 feet long and laying them 
cross-ways in the mud holes, were floating in some 
places, on account of the water, and in other places 
the wheels of the hack would sink in the mud up to 
the axles. Our conveyance mired down nine times 
during the day, and we had to get out, secure rails 
from the fences or cut poles from the woods, get 
our pry under the wheels and help them up, while 
the driver would whip the poor horses and make 
them pull the hack out. Then we would get in 
and ride until it dropped again, when a similar 
scene would take place. We passengers walked 
about half the way in the mud, helped to get the 
Wheels out of the mud holes for a change, and paid 
$2 for the privilege of being transported to Wabash. 
You can now go on an interurban ear for 50 cents, 
making the journey in fifty minutes. I went over 
the road a few weeks ago and tried to find the places 
where the mud holes were, but there is a gravel 
road all the way now. The young men of the 
present day will never know the healthy pleasure 
of walking and carrying a rail to help out of a mud 
hole. They will have to ride in fine cars and breathe 
the microbes that they tell us have come into our 
modern society. 


We reached Wabash between nine and ten at 
night, tired, muddy and hungry, but, after washing 
and eating a hearty supper, I was ready for the 
canal packet boat that came along about midnight 
on its way to Lafayette, 80 miles farther down 
the Wabash River. Sleep was sweet that night, 
and the next night I landed, a stranger, in Lafayette, 
where I stayed until morning. I then started out 
for a 9-mile walk over the Wea Plains. It was 
my first introduction to prairie scenes. The morning 
was pleasant, and when I came to the Wea stream, 
I pulled off my shoes and stockings and waded 
through. I had the name of Buddell Sleeper, at 
whose home I was to board and whose nephew and 
niece I had become acquainted with the winter 
before at the boarding school. Stopping to inquire 
the way, I found the home of Dr. Turner Welch, 
who knew my parents well and remembered me 
when I was a child. I remained there for dinner, 
then walked on to the place I had started for, and 
soon reached the home where I was to spend the 
next nine months, and became acquainted with the 
family, the eldest daughter of which was to walk 
with me nearly forty-five years as my wife. On 
the following Second-day morning the school opened, 
with something like 100 pupils. The principal 
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teacher was Moses ©. Stevens, a young man of 
twenty-five from Providence, Rhode Island, who 
had taught in the Friends boarding school of that 
city. He had now come West to teach. We were 
all strangers to him and he to us. It was a time of 
sizing up on both sides. After we had taken our 
seats, he read the Ninetieth Psalm, and, after a time 
of silence, he rose and made a few remarks, closing 
his speech by laying down his first rule, which was, 
“T expect you all to behave yourselves.” It was 
short, but comprehensive. We understood it. - 


A few words about this man who had come out 
to the West to engage in teaching and who was to 
play an important part in helping to mould the 
educational spirit among Friends and others in 
Indiana. He taught several years at Farmers’ 
Institute and made a name for himself. After that 
he was at Green Mount Boarding School for some 
time. This institution was located near Richmond 
and was under the control of the Hicksite branch 
of the church. After several years it went down, 
and is now the site of an orphans’ home, under the 
care of the Lutheran Church, and is called the Wenle 
Orphans’ Home. After this, he was a professor of 
mathematics at Earlham College for a number of 
years, but he left his mark on that institution even 
more when afterwards he became one of the trustees, 
appointed by Western Yearly Meeting, to manage 
the institution. Perhaps his greatest work was done 
as professor of mathematics at Purdue University, 
located at Lafayette, Ind., a State institution, where 
he remained until age reminded him that the time 
had come to rest. He then retired to a comfortable 
home near the institution, where he and his lovely 
wife are spending the evening time of life, except 
when, to avoid the cold weather, they are in their 
Southern home, Tallahassee, Florida. He has 
impressed his life upon many. It must be a comfort 
now, when he has passed his four-score years, to look 
upon the lives of so many whom he has taught and 
sent out into the world to do their work. 


Farmers’ Institute was an academy that was built 
by the Friends of Greenfield Monthly Meeting, in 
order that they might have their children educated 
at home. It was located in a grove between two 
prairies, one Wea Plain, and the other, Shawnee 
Prairie, not far from the meeting-house. They 
erected a boarding house that would accommodate 
about thirty boarders. There was a good literary 
society connected with it, in which a number of 
the parents took an active part. The spirit of 
education was felt throughout the surrounding com- 
munity, and it became the center of a wide-spread 
influence for good, a number of Friends moving into 
that neighborhood to educate their children. 

At the close of the summer term, I went home, 
helped through the harvest and sowing wheat in 
the autumn, and returned at the opening of the 
winter term. The following spring I returned home, 
helped in the sugar camp while we were making 
molasses and sugar, and then went on to Antioch 
College, in Ohio, where Uncle Eli and Aunt Mahalah 
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Jay had offered me a home with them while I 
attended the college. This institution was at that 
time under the presidency of Horace Mann. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends of Philadelphia gathered for their 227th 
annual meeting last week. A large proportion of 
young and middleaged Friends were in attendance. 

The business of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
can be grouped under three general heads: (a) The 
report of the “meeting for sufferings;” (b) the 
consideration of the “state of society;” and (ce) 
educational reports and miscellaneous business. 

(a) The meeting for sufferings corresponds very 
closely to the permanent board of other yearly 
meetings in America. Its labors also include work 
often delegated to special committees. It concerns 
itself chiefly with the distribution of Friendly 
literature, with legislation, with the administration 
of certain bequests which have been left to the yearly 
meeting, the education of the negroes, and mission 
work among the Doukhobors. 

The most significant work of the year was the 
establishment of a day school at Petrovka, on the 
west bank of the Saskatchewan River, in Canada, 
where a group of Doukhobors have succeeded in 
gaining independence from the main body of their 
people and are struggling, under adverse conditions, 
to secure independent homes. A school-house, with 
a seating capacity of 64, a dwelling house and a 
stable have been built, and a school maintained for 
several months during the year. 

(b) The consideration of the state of society 
revealed a good degree of care for the spiritual and 
moral well-being of the members. A strong exercise 
was felt by several members of the meeting against 
the use of tobacco, but sentiment on the subject is 
not strong enough to warrant a query concerning 
it. A need for efficient ministry was felt, and young 
people were encouraged to look for leading in this 
direction. Many were gratified to find what they 
believe to be a growing disposition on the part of 
church members and ministers in other denomina- 
tions to look to the Spirit for guidance; but young 
Friends were admonished not to-encourage ministry 
“at stated times and for pay” by attending services 
where such obtain. 

(c) The educational report shows practically 
every Friends child between the ages of five and 
twenty either attending school or having completed 
a course equivalent to that of a high school in most 
of our States. Several are in colleges. The report 
from Westtown Boarding School was the most 
satisfactory which has been presented to the meeting 
for some years, and some of the primary schools 
report a gain in attendance. There was a slight 
increase this year in the number of children of 
school age. 

Gradually changes are taking place in the yearly 
meeting which promise larger things for the future. 
One is the growing sympathy which is manifest 
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between the older and younger members of the 
meeting. One almost hesitates to use the terms 
“older” and “younger,” since, as one speaker put 
it, “the hearts of the fathers are being turned to 
the children, and of the children to the fathers.” 
Then again, the meeting as a whole entered into 
the work of their several committees with more life 
than ever before; and under a sense of the needs 
of the Educational Committee, also of the Com- 
mittee for the improvement and civilization of the 
Indians, the annual appropriations were raised 
without specific requests being presented by the 
committees. This spirit of growing sympathy did 
not stop with the affairs of the meeting. One of 
the quarterly meetings proposed for the considera- 
tion of the meeting a query to be answered in the 
conscience of individual members, concerning the 
discouragement of child labor, the abolition of sweat 
shops, and the exercise of care regarding unsanitary 
conditions in tenement houses and factories. <A 
sense of duty toward the world at large breathed 
through the exercises of the whole yearly meeting 
and found expression in several forms. Possibly, 
it could be summed up by saying that the spirit of 
love and neighborliness is on the increase. 

During the week, several committees and _asso- 
ciations of Philadelphia Friends which are doing 
philanthropic and religious work held their annual 
meetings at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, and a 
free lunch was served each evening. The Porto 
Rican Missionary Association has undertaken dis- 
pensary work in connection with its missionary 
activities on that island, and the need is so great 
that it looks forward to the erection of a hospital 
in the near future, if means and physicians can 
be secured. The Freedmens’ Association, which 
maintains an industrial school at Christiansburg, 
Va., also reported improvement, but still finds the 
demand too great for its means. Considerable 
interest was awakened in the work which Friends 
are supporting in Japan. Here, again, the call 
was for greater facilities and improved buildings. 
The same might be said of the settlement work which 
is being carried on at “North House,” Philadelphia. 
In a word, the home and foreign mission work has 
shown improvement during the year, but still calls 
for efforts far greater than any that have yet been 
put forth. 

The peace associations have been very active 
during the year, as has already been evidenced by 
communications and items published in Tue 
American Frrenp. The Indian work received 
attention. Philadelphia Friends are among the 
most hearty supporters of this work. 

The First-day Mission and Adult Schools report 
a total enrollment of about 2,000. For years Bible 
schools were opposed by some Friends in nearly 
every meeting throughout: the yearly meeting. This 
opposition, however, has died away, and new prob- 
lems are presenting themselves to the workers. This 
is indexed by the subjects which the association 
considered this year. 


First was “The Ingather- 


ing to our Schools;” and second, “Classes for 
Teachers.” 

The most popular meeting of the week was under 
the direction of the Temperance Association, when 
William H. Berry, State Treasurer, spoke on the 
general temperance situation in Pennsylvania. His 
address was a plea for local option, and it was well 
received. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE PHYSICIAN. 


BY STELLA F. JENKINS. 


We called him one day in sore distress. He was 


‘a stranger to us. None of us had ever seen him, 


even. We called him on his splendid reputation for 
diagnosing disease. 

A member of the family was alarmingly ill. 
Physicians had said, “Permanent invalidism, if life 
at all.” We did not want the fulfillment of their 
gloomy forebodings. 

His coming dispelled all fear of things so terrible. 
His presence filled the house with cheer, every heart 
with confidence. He, at least, was one man in the 
universe who had found the place good mother nature 
had intended for him. To know him was to feel 
that the whole world was not wholly “out of joint.” 

Beneath his eye, gentle, but penetrating, disease 
stood forth, unmasked, and took its name—a name 
not so terrible as we had feared. 

The mother, with returning joy, said, “Your 
diagnosis alone is worth a thousand dollars, Doctor, 
but you needn’t charge it.” 

His smile was infectious, as he replied, “If [ 
charged in proportion to the value of my patient to 
you, I am sure I might break you up,” so quick 
was he to see the peculiar sympathy between the 
mother and the patient. 

During the days that followed, all came to rever- 
ence him as man, and marvel at him as physician. 
In the sick-room he was the soul of cheer, his voice 
was a tonic. His step, soft-fallen, was as the tread 
of a king’s, yet he was as unconscious of his power, 
of his real greatness, as a rose of its fragrance. 
Every woman was to him, regardless of her age, 
“daughter’’—was one to whom he could render some 
homage, some chivalric service, and even in his 
worldless presence there was strength. He was 
every inch a gentleman—a gentleman of the old . 
school; in every expression, in every act, honor and 
virtue. 

As man, his personality was all-compelling, all- 
demanding. In his presence, the pretty traits of 
one’s own nature shriveled up and hid away for 
very shame, while the least spark of good rose up 
and clamored for expression, and found swift recog- 
nition in his big-heartedness and ready sympathy. 

From little seraps of talk we had with him from 
day to day, we came to know something of his life. 
He lived for wife, daughter, widowed mother, and 
his profession. ‘My wife,” “my daughter,” “my 
mother” were ever in his thought and_ speech. 


~ 


; 
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Seldom, indeed, have three women had a truer 
protector. 

He loved life and people. The foibles and weak- 
nesses he every day encountered were but another 
demand on him for manliness. He also loved books, 
and in his busy life found time to read much. 

Though he made no conscious attempt to acquaint 
one with the breadth of his reading or the depth 
of his “culture,” it was most evident he had somehow 
gathered into himself the best there was in nature, 
in literature, in art, in life, and he gave it out 
unostentatiously by his mere presence. 

He loved horses, and drove thoroughbreds; their 
long, beautiful tails were a constant rebuke to the 
style in horses’ tails favored by “the stylish.” He 
loved dogs, and they all knew his home-coming 
from afar; he loved nature and out-of-door sports; 
frequently, with his family or some chosen friends, 
he slipped from the office and the rush of life into 
the heart of the wood or far into the country for a 
breath of freshness; thus he kept himself equal to 
the heavy demands upon him. 

But one day, a great grief from which he had 
shielded many another household, fell suddenly on 
him, and he was powerless. His daughter, after a 
brief illness, almost without warning, died. Her 
loss ate into the very heart and flesh of the man. 
Within two years, from sheer heart-break, he died. 

He was a man whom men honored, whom women 
trusted. It is said that the life of a physician is 
peculiarly set with snares and temptations of the 
most compelling sort. Whatever were his tempta- 
tions, and they must have been numerous, whatever 
were his opportunities for wrong-going, and they 
must have been compelling, he gave no sign, but 
threaded his way among the multitudes who made 
up his world, white-souled. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


WILLIAM O. NEWHALL. 
1828-1908. 


The death of this dear Friend, which occurred 
at his home, Lynn, Mass., Fourth month 4, 1908, 
removes from New England Yearly Meeting a 
connecting link between the old régimé and the new, 
and as such most happily did he magnify his office. 
The dignity and solidity of the older time, main- 
tained with an unfailing sweetness of spirit, gave 
ballast to the good ship whose full-rigged sails bore 
it out upon untried seas. He had been prominent 
in the councils of his own yearly meeting; which 
he had served as clerk for some twenty years, a 
position to which he brought tact and ability. It 
is doubtful if there is one living to-day who knew 
personally so large a part of the membership of 
the yearly meeting through which he had traveled 
at different times. He had also attended many of 
the other yearly meetings, which fact, together with 
his membership on the Associated Executive Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, widened his acquaintance 
and usefulness. But the test of the man is in the 
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home and.among his daily associates, and in this 
test he was, not found wanting. Social, genial, 
companionable, domestic, he was beloved by a large 
circle. As a Friend, he was conservative in his 
ideas, but so thoroughly loyal was he that when 
other counsels than his own prevailed, he accommo- 
dated himself to conditions without a murmur. 
He gave us frequent object lessons in bearing defeat 
cheerfully and without any root of bitterness. 

fie was an acknowledged minister for half his 


WILLIAM O. NEWHALL. 


life. The nature of his gift was peculiar to himself 
and his communications were not lengthy nor were 
they frequent, particularly in later years. They 
were on the line of comfort, encouragement, hope, 
and commanded attention. In a quiet and unostenta- 
tious way he did a large amount of pastoral work 
long before that term became common among 
Friends. Particularly was he fitted to carry com- 
fort and cheer to the aged, the sick and the suffering, 
and nowhere were his reverent and fervent prayers 
more appreciated than by the bedside of these. 

His illness was of short duration, and he passed 
quietly into the sleep whose awaking is in a “better 
country, that is an heavenly.” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE AT 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


In answer to a call from Charles E. Tebbetts, 
general secretary of the Friends American Board, 
to the ministers and workers of Western and Indiana 
yearly meetings, a goodly number met at 10 o’clock, 
Fourth month 8th, at the First Friends Church, 
Indianapolis. ; 
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The room was hung with maps and charts, show- 
ing the present status and needs of world evangeliza- 
tion, and also to what extent the different denomi- 
nations were responding to this need. 

Six yearly meetings were represented—Indiana, 
Western, Wilmington, New York, Kansas and 
California. 

The meeting was called to order by Morton 
Pierson, chairman of the American Board. Charles 
E. Tebbetts had charge of the day’s program. 

He spoke of his call to the work both by the 
church and the Holy Spirit, which seemed very 
significant. : 

The forenoon was given to the consideration of 
missionary policy and a report of the annual con- 
ference of general secretaries of boards, which 
recently met in New York City, its purpose being 
the study of the problems of world evangelization. 

This conference has its standing committees for 
the study of special phases of the work, and their 
reports are most thoughtfully given. 

If Christian churches respond to the call and 
seize the opportunities offered, everything points to 
the possibility of the evangelization of the world in 
this generation. 

Travel has made every field in the world open; 
strange languages have been acquired; people, with 
their strange beliefs and superstitions, have been 
studied, until it is now possible to see the situation 
from their view point, as well as from our own; the 
Bible is now in about 500 languages. 

Japan, with its 50,000,000 people, has been 
raised in fifty years from semi-barbarism to the 
point of one of the leading nations of the world. 

/China, with her 400,000,000 people, shut off from 
the world by her wall on one side and the sea on 
the other, is awaking out of her sleep of a thousand 
years. They are sending their brightest young 
_ women, as well as their brightest young men, to 
_ America and England to be educated. The next 
_ twenty-five years will determine what their religion 
is to be. A nation turning from an old system to 
a new is a field ready for good seed. 

The Mohammedans are pushing their religion 
upon the heathen people, through their merchants 
and traders, with the aim of reaching them before 
the Christian missionary does. Haste must be used 
if the church is to accomplish its work among those 
people. 

Persia is also in a critical condition, with a voice 
crying for help. 

In Korea, a great revival movement is spreading, 
with the natives ready for work if but directed. 

Denominational responsibility must be pressed 
home on all the churches. This can be done through 
the general secretaries, doyn through yearly meet- 
ings, through pastors, ete. es each church member 
know that he is held regpdnible for 100 souls if 
the work be accomplished.) The church that does 
not heed this call will So backward. Our own 
existence as a church absolutely depends upon 
obedience to this call. 
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Phariba Stephens reported the Young People’s 
Missionary movement in its conference, held 
recently in Pittsburgh. Carolena M. Wood and 
Allen Jay made pertinent remarks, as did Francis 
A. Wright, David Hadley, Hannah P. Jessup, Calvin 
Bray, and others. 

The spirit of the conference was one of deep 
interest and of a united purpose. 

The command, “Go ye,” was made both plain and 
imperative. 

The morning session closed with Charles E. 
Tebbetts reading from the Scripture the report of the 
ten spies, and a season of prayer. 

The afternoon session was given to methods of 
accomplishing the work outlined during the morning. 
The people must be educated as to the need and as 
to their responsibility. This must be done in every 
possible way and on every possible occasion. The 
Sabbath-school lesson suited for a missionary lesson 
can be so used, interesting talks on the subject given, 
the prayer meeting, the sermon, study classes, and 
literature; get the love of the work into the people. 

Let the church work be put on a regular solid 
basis, with a certain amount to be paid weekly. 

That the thought of the conference on this subject 
might be understood, the following motion was put 
before the house and carried unanimously: We 
endorse the system of weekly contributions here 
recommended, and advise the teaching of the system 
by those here present as widely as possible, and the 
presentation of it to the yearly meetings, in order 
that there may be a uniform system of contributing 
to missionary funds. 

The spirit of the meeting was harmonious 
throughout, and while deeply spiritual, yet the 
practical things were in no way neglected. Many 
expressed themselves as having gained a new inspira- 
tion from the day’s instruction and from the vision 
of the future. 

This sentiment of hope and encouragement, of 
appreciation and support, was expressed by all in 
the act of standing. 

So ended a valuable day’s work for the mission 
cause. 

(From notes of the meeting taken by Belle 
Roberts, Westfield, Ind.) 


MISSION WORK AT DOUGLAS, ALASKA. 


In reviewing the work of the past quarter, we 
note numerous blessings the Lord has richly poured 
out upon us. Quite a spirit of revival has taken 
hold of the people. A number, both in our own 
and other churches here, have professed conversion, 
and we feel that the church is much strengthened 
on this account. 

The labors of our sister, Frances Liter, were owned 
and blessed of the Lord in conversions and renewals. 
Also, four of our members definitely sought and 
gave evidence of having received the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. One of these was James K. Newton, 
Dick Smith’s son-in-law. He is a very earnes, 
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Christian young man and we feel that the Lord is 
laying His hand upon him in preparation for 
Gospel work amongst his own people. He (James 
Newton) is at Petersburg this summer, working, 
and when opportunity is afforded, holds services 
with the people when at camp. He is a great student 
of the Bible and always gives splendid lessons when 
he speaks. 

Dick Smith made a visit to Kake Village during 
the holidays; reported 13 or more people who 
came to Jesus while he was there. Frances Liter 
said she thought there were more than that number 
converted while he was there. She said it was very 
interesting to see him going about, from house to 
house, talking to the people about Jesus. She esti- 
mated Dick to have made at least 200 family visits 
during his stay at Kake Village. 


I wish to speak of one old man and his wife who 
have recently been converted. They, or at least the 
woman, seemed to be in much distress of soul, and 
sought so earnestly to find the way of life through 
Jesus. She said she was just like she was out in 
the bay and her canoe was upset and she was holding 
on to it. But we told her, as best we could, how 
Jesus came to save all the people who are lost, ete., 
and it was very touching sight to me when she 
and her husband came forward and bowed at the 
altar for prayer, and now the light has come and 
they are both as happy. Just a few days later I 
explained to them, through an interpreter, how that, 
although they had been living happy together for 
many years, yet they had never been married the 
Christian way and had never been united in the 
Lord. They said that although they had been living 
together for a long time and had never caused each 
other any trouble, yet they were willing to be married, 
because they thought it was right. So, the ceremony 
was performed. 


We have felt for some time that our people should 
be in some way taught to give more to the support 
of the church and to help the needy, ete., and finally, 
after a great deal of talk and agitation, we fell upon 
the plan of each one paying so much each month 
for the running expense of the church (native) and 
for helping the poor, sick, ete., and each one was 
asked to say just how much he would pay per month, 
which ranged from 5 to 50 cents. Since January, 
there has been $16 paid in. I do not know but this 
would be a good plan for some of our home meetings 
to adopt. Annie Peebles continues her work with 
untiring energy, and a number of our older people 
are able to sit down alone and sing the songs through, 
which they have learned; also, to select Scripture 
texts and read them for others. 

The school has been rather small, on account of 
the distance from the beach, but there are several 
who are getting the benefit through faithful attend- 
ance. 

We have, in conjunction with the Peniel workers 
from Jeneau, held three services at the Treadwell 
Reading Rooms, where the men congregate in the 
evenings, after their day’s work is done. We have 


always had good order and careful attention to the 
singing, and also to the testimonies. Words of 
Scripture were given out. We trust the Lord will 
bless the seed sown, according to His promise. In 
Christian love, 


J. P. Hapuny. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Friends in Worcester, Mass., will dedicate their new meet- 
ing-house the 10th of -next month. See notice elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Geo. A. Barton, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and Abram Fisher, North 
Carolina, were with Friends at Twelfth Street Philadelphia 
Meetimg the roth inst. and spoke. 

Among the visitors at the recent Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing were some Friends from Ohio—Elisha, James and Wil- 
liam Steer, and John and Esther Fowler. 


The current number of The Earlhamite is “Association 
Number.” It contains short accounts of the Christian Asso- 
ciation work, which is no small part of the college life. 

Chas. E. Tebbetts visited with Friends in Philadelphia last 
week and attended the Yearly Meeting. He returned to 
Richmond, Ind., via Baltimore, Md., and Wilmington, Ohio. 

A. H. Hussey and family, who have much enjoyed the 
associations with their many friends in southern California, 
were expected to return to their home in Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
the 25th inst. 

John Howard is enjoying his pastoral work at Rochester, 
N. H. ‘The meeting is increasing in interest and spiritual 
power and the Friends are taking steps toward securing a 
small farm for a minister’s home. 


Lida Ridgway, wife of Nathan Ridgway, pastor in Friends 
Meeting, Northbranch, Kan., recently underwent a serious 
operation at Wesleyan Hospital, Kansas City. ‘The operation 
was very successful and she is recovering. 


A. Edward Kelsey writes from Jaffa under date of Fourth 
month 4th: “Am safely landed and all baggage on shore. 
Had a very good trip and only twenty-one days from Boston.” 
This message came back in fourteen days. 


C. C. Haworth and family, formerly missionaries in Cuba, 
who have been in the United States during the past year, 
have been transferred to the Mexican work and ask that their 
address be changed from Pleasant Plain, Ia. to Cedral, 
S. L. P., Mexico. 


Morton C. Pearson, Indianapolis, Ind., preached the Bacca- 
laureate sermon for the graduating class of the Carmel High 
School, Carmel, Ind., Sabbath evening, Fourth month 26th, 
and will perform a like service for the graduating class of 
Fairmount Academy, Fairmount, Ind., Fifth month 3rst. 

Fred. L. Ryon, Poplar Ridge, N. Y., was with Friends at 
Gasport, N. Y., Fourth month 5th. He preached at the morn- 
ing meeting at Gasport, and at 3 P. M. at Hartland Meeting, 
and again in the evening at Gasport. All these services were 


very helpful and instructive and his labors were very 
acceptable. 
Quarterly Meeting was held at Dover, N. H., the 18th 


and igth inst. The Friends of the Quarterly Meeting are 
very much encouraged and are taking steps to strengthen 
their work in the different meetings. John Howard, Rochester, 
N. H., spoke at the meeting Seventh-day morning and again 
on First-day morning. 


The Friends University Bulletin for Third month announces 
a summer school to be held at the university from Sixth 
month 8th, to Seventh month 17th, a six weeks’ term of 
regular work. Students may make up delinquent subjects 
or make credits in advanced ones. The announcements of 
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the Biblical school are intended to meet the wants of ministers, 
Christian workers and others interested, as directed by the 
Yearly Meeting. 

Easter was observed at Muncie, Ind., in the Sabbath-school 
and the morning service for worship, at the close of which 
ten new members, who had been received “into membership 
at the last Monthly Meeting, were given public welcome by 
an appropriate service conducted by the pastor. Fifty-two 
members have been received by the Monthly Meeting since 
the series of meetings held in February, conducted by Daisy 
Barr and Chas. E. Hiatt. 

The Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia have 
issued a pamphlet entitled, “Do We Want Rifle Practice in 
the Public Schools.” “The following pages,’ so the intro- 
duction states, “contain the opinions of some of the most 
prominent educators and leaders of thought in the United 
States in regard to this proposal. These opinions are qostly 
from replies to a recent letter asking for an expressfn on 
the subject.” Copies of this pamphlet will be furnished on 
application. Address Peace Association of Friends, 20 S. 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


Dublin Yearly Meeting is in session this week. From The 
Friend (London) we quote: “The first representative meet- 
ing of Friends throughout Ireland assembled in Dublin on 
the sth of Third month, 1671. The minutes record that 
William Edmundson and other worthies were present on 
that occasion. During the two hundred and thirty-seven years 
which have since elapsed, the Yearly Meeting has been held 
without intermission in Dublin. Prior to 1797 it met half- 
yearly, since then annually. At the Yearly Meeting in Dublin 
last year it was decided, on the cordial invitation of Ulster 
Quarterly Meeting, to hold the 1908 Yearly Meeting in Belfast. 

On a careful examination of the Articles of Incorporation 
of the A. P. B. F. M., it has been discovered that Richmond, 
Ind., must be the headquarters of the Board until such time 
as it may be changed to Indianapolis, Ind., by the Five 
Year’s Meeting. In compliance with these articles, Charles 
E. Tebbetts has removed from Indianapolis to Richmond, and 
all mail for the A. P. B. F. M. should be directed to that 
city in his care. It is the earnest desire of the Board that all 
the Yearly Meetings may in some measure respond to the 
needs of the Board at this particular time. It is a period 
of reorganization and readjustment for the larger work in our 
church, and with a general secretary in the field, the expen- 
ditures of the Board are necessarily heavier. However, 
through the influence of the general secretary, larger results 
and larger funds are assured. 

The University Meeting, Wichita, Kan., received 16 mem- 
bers at the Monthly Meeting the 16th inst., 6 by request, 
making 38 members added within two months. Many Friends 
build homes and settle near the University to educate their 
children. The membership is about 450, although the meet- 
ing is not yet ten years old. 

On the 15th, Dr. James A. Francis, New York, who had 
been holding a series of meetings in the City Baptist Church, 
spoke at the university on the five most important questions 
of life, all answered in the person and work of Christ. It 
was a searching and helpful address. Many spontaneously 
chee their wish to have Christ to rule in their individual 
ives. 

On the evening of the 16th, Professor Edgar H. Shanahan 
gave an address on “Peace” at Laurence Academy, Eade, 
Okla. He has been invited to speak on the same subject at 
some other points. Plans are in progress for the suitable 
observance of the anniversary of the Hague Conference at 
the university, Fifth month 18th. 

At a recent meeting, the Board of Directors engaged all the 
professors for next year and provided for the inside finishing 
of a much larger room for the library. 

At a recent faculty meeting at Friends University, Wichita, 
Kan., Charles Martinson was appointed to the Haverford 
Scholarship for 1908-09. Mabel Salmans was elected for 
HEE year to an Earlham scholarship to be used in graduate 
work. 

On the morning of the r4th inst. Edward M. Wistar, 
returning from one of his visits to the Indian missions in 
Oklahoma, addressed the students and faculty. He spoke of 
his visit, in 1895, to the persecuted Armenians and others in 
eastern Asia Minor, where he went with relief from the 
Philadelphia Friends. He was much appreciated. 


( 

Samuel R. Shipley, whose obituary appears elsewhere, was 
born in Philadelphia, First month 8, 1828. He was a son of 
Thomas Shipley, who was president of the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society. His mother, Lydia Richards, was a direct 
descendant of John Sharpless, who came to this country with 
William Penn. 

After being educated at the Friends School and in the 
Westtown Friends Boarding School he entered the firm of 
O. H. Churchman & Co., importers, and in 1857 aided in 
organizing the firm of Shipley, Hazard & Hutchinson, dry 
goods commission merchants. Not long afterward he organ- 
ized the Provident Life and Trust Company, which was 
patterned after the Friends Provident institution, Bradford, 
England. 

His first wife was Anna Shinn, who died in 1888. He 
married again in 1890. His second wife was Agnes G. Evans, 
a daughter of William D. Evans, Pottstown. 

Besides being actively engaged in the promotion of the | 
work of several charities, notably the Preston Retreat, the 
House of Refuge and the Home Missionary Society, he was 
a director of the Central National Bank, the American Rail- 
ways Company, the United Gas Improvement Company, the 
Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad, the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York, the Provident Life and Trust Company 
and the Franklin Real Estate Company. 

Fully 300 railroad men and their families attended the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of Railroad Men on Easter evening, 
the 19th, at the new Friends church. building, which was 
larger than any previous meeting. The program for the occa- 
sion, which was arranged by the pastor, Chas. E. Hiatt, was 
participated in by several of the railroad men themselves. 
The new church building was beautifully decorated with flow- 
ers, and the special Eastertide music, directed by the chorister, 
D. L. Pontious, was a special feature of the entertainment. 
In the south end of the auditorium there is one large window 
of stained glass and three small ones which were furnished 
by the railroad men of Muncie, and in the opening remarks 
by Jas. A. Goddard, mention was made of this gift. He took 
advantage of the occasion to extend to them the thanks of 
the congregation. ‘The male quartette sang, “In the Hall of 
Judgement,’ with chorus. T. A. Clark followed with an 
address, “The Growth and Expansion of the Great American 
Railroad System, Its Influence as a Civilizer.” Then Lillian 
Smith sang a solo, “Life Eternal.” Messages were received 
and read from several railroad officials from out of the city 
who had expected to attend. Sermon by the pastor, Chas. E. 
Hiatt, on “The Railway System as a Christianizing Force,” 
showed what the railroads have done for the country and 
how the men employed in their operation could be a power 
for the good of the land. One of the interesting features of 
the evening’s program was an original poem by E. S. 
McGlinsey (a railroad man); the old church furnished the 
theme. One stanza is given below: 

“And now you have as fine a home as ever I have seen; 

Of course, you feel a trifle proud, but certainly you mean 
To worship God the same old way, and yield your lives 

complete, 

As ae did in the old frame structure down on Mulberry 

treet,” 


BORN. 


Wuirtrt.—To Charles S. and Nellie M. White, Earlham, Ia., 
Fourth month 22d, a son, Lawrence M. 


MARRIED. 


Baiiy-Estes.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Robert 
M. Chambers and wife, New Castle, Ind., Fourth month 10, 
1908, Belle C. Estes, Ann Arbor, Mich., and Dr. George 
Dillwyn Baily, Richmond, Ind. (formerly of Spiceland). 


DIED. 


HawortH.—At St. Joseph, Ill, Third month 26, 
Clarborne Haworth, aged seventy-one years. 

Kenpatt.—At her home near Chester, Ind., Fourth month 
oth, 1908, Jane Kendall, in her seventy-first year. 

SuipLey.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 22, 1908, Samuel 
R. Shipley, aged eighty years. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


LESSON VI. FIFTH MONTH I0, 1908. | 
THE MISSION OF THE HOLY 
Sip DRad 
JOHN 15: 26-16: 24. 


(For special study, John 16: 4-15.) 


Gotpen Text.—I will pray the Father, and 
He shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may abide with you for ever. John 14: 16. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


»Second-day. Mission of the Holy Spirit. 
John 15: 26; 16: 24. 

Third-day. Our helper. Rom. 8: 26-28. 
Fourth-day. Our Assurance. I John 3: 
19-24. ~ 

Fifth-day. Source of power. I Cor. 12: 
4-11. 

Agere Source of holiness. Gal. 5: 
16-25. 

Seventh-day. Works through believers. 
Rom. 16: 16-19. 

First-day. Life and peace. Rom. 8: 1-6. 


Time.—The evening before the cruci- 
fixion, during or after the Last Supper. 

Place—A large upper room in Jeru- 
salem. 

Persons.—Christ and the eleven apos- 
tles, Judas probably having left. 

The lesson follows closely that of last 


week and is with it a part of our Lord’s 


last discourse to His disciples as 
recorded in the Gospel of John. In no 
other part of the Gospels is the emphasis 
so laid upon the Holy Spirit and His 
mission. This is not to be wondered 
at, for the multitude was not prepared 
for such teaching as the apostles were 


BUILT RIGHT. 
NERVES RESTORED BY GRAPE- 
NUTS FOOD, 


BRAIN AND 


The number of persons whose ail- 
ments were such that no other food 
could be retained at all, is large, and 
reports are on the increase. 

“For twelve years I suffered from 
dyspepsia, finding no food that did not 
distress me,’ writes a Wisconsin lady. 
“T was reduced from 145 to 90 pounds, 
gradually growing weaker until I could 
leave my bed only a short while at a 
time, and became unable to speak aloud. 

“Three years ago I was attracted by 
an article on Grape-Nuts and decided to 
try it. 

“My stomach was so weak I could 
not take cream, but I used Grape-Nuts 
with milk and lime water. It helped me 
from the first, building up my system 
in a manner most astonishing to the 
friends who had thought my recovery 
impossible. 

“Soon I was able to take Grape-Nuts 
and cream for breakfast, and lunch at 
night, with an egg and Grape-Nuts for 
dinner. 

“T am now able to eat fruit, meat 
and nearly all vegetables for dinner, but 
fondly continue Grape-Nuts for break- 
fast and supper. 

“At the time of beginning Grape- 
Nuts I could scarcely speak a sentence 
without changing words around or 
‘talking crooked’ in some way, but my 
brain and nerves have become _ so 
strengthened that I no longer have that 
trouble.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 


by personal knowledge of Jesus. The 
whole discourse belongs to the spiritual 
realm, and in its fullness can only be 
spiritually apprehended. It is not pos- 
sible for finite minds to grasp the 
infinite, and so the exact relation of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit cannot be 
understood intellectually, and must be 
taken on faith. “Jesus speaks of the 
Holy Spirit as a Personal Being, com- 
ing from the Father, sent by the Son, 
to testify before men to Father and 
Son.” (John 15: 26,27.) It is through 
the Holy Spirit that He speaks to 
believers, comforts, guides and strength- 
ens them. Personal experience only 
can explain how this can be, but this 
experience may be that ofdall who indi- 
vidually come to Christ. 

16:4. “These things.” At first sight 
it would seem that persecutions and sor- 
rows were primarily meant. But this is 
to restrict the meaning far too much. It 
is to the’ whole revelation of the union 
between Christ and the believer. “I said 
not because I was with you.” 
They would not have understood as well 
before, and could not appreciate the per- 
secutions and what they meant, nor the 
relation between them and Christ which 
was to be established. 


5, 6. The disciples had their minds so 
wholly scattered on their own sorrow 
that they had not asked how His depart- 
ure would affect Himself. 


7. Though they had not asked, He 
would teli them what His departure 
meant. “It is expedient.” “Expedient” 
hardly conveys the true meaning, which 
has rather the meaning, it is good, or 
best, or profitable. Why? Because “the 
dispensation of the Spirit is a more 
blessed manifestation of God than was 
even the bodily presence of the 
risen Saviour.” “Comforter.” Literally, 
“Paraclete,” a “helper,” an “advocate.” 
Why? we say again. “Because it is im- 
possible for men to live at the same time 
by faith and sight. So long as the dis- 
ciples had a visible manifestation of God 
with them, they would not and could not 
turn their thoughts inward to that more 
sacred but less easily recognized mani- 
festation which could not be seen, and 
therefore could be known only by spir- 
itual apprehension.” And for men at 
large, the withdrawal of Christ’s “lim- 
ited bodly presence necessarily prepared 
the way for the recognition of a uni- 
versal presence.” 

8-11. “And He, when He is come, will 
convict the world in respect of sin, and 
of righteousness, and of judgment.” R. 
V. Pages, perhaps volumes, have been 
written on these few verses, with the re- 
sult rather to cloud than to bring out 
their meaning. The main idea seems to 
be: The Holy Spirit will so bring before 
men’s minds the spiritual truths con- 
cerning sin, righteousness and judg- 
ment that men will stand self-convicted. 
“The general declaration is, that the Holy 
Spirit, when He comes, will convict the 
world by bringing to its spiritual con- 
sciousness the truth respecting sin, or 
wandering from God and His law; 
righteousness, or the Divine ideal of 
character; and judgment, or the true 
principles of spiritual discrimination.” 

9. “Because.” This word qualifies or 
explains “will convict,” not “sin.” “The 
Spirit, by bringing the fact of unbelief 
home to the heads of men, shows what 


1 the nature of sin is.” 


and strictly 
prohibits the 
sale of alum 


baking powder— 


So does France 


So does Germany 
The sale of alum 
foods has been made illegal in Washington and 
the District of Columbia, and alum baking powders 
are everywhere recognized as injurious. 
To protect yourself against alum, 
when ordering baking powder, 


Say plainly~ 
ROYAL Poworn 
and be sure you get Royal. 


Royal isthe only Baking Powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. It 
adds to the Gabe and wholesome- 


ness of the foo: 


10. Because.” “Righteousness is much 
more than a keeping of certain ordi- 
nances.” The life, death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ placed righteousness in a 
new light. 

11. “Because,” again. ‘As the world 
has had its own false views about sin 
and righteousness, so also it has had its 
own false standards of judgment.” 

12. God’s teaching is progressive. Just 
as in the mental world, a child cannot 
understand calculus, but must approach 
it as he is able to bear it, so is it in the 


spiritual world—men must grow in 
knowledge. There should be a continual 
spiritual development. 

13. “Of.” Better, “from himself.” 


Those who desire more knowledge will 
be guided and led along by the Holy 
Spirit. “All the truth.” R. V. Guid- 
ance does not mean carrying, or forcing. 
Men must do something themselves. 
The mountain guide shows the climber 
where to go, but no more. The Holy 
Spirit does not take the place of intel- 
lect, and human powers, but is intended 
to cause them to be used to the best ad- 
vantage in finding out the truth—the 
true understanding of the relations be- 
tween Christ and man, and man and 
God. “The things that are to come.” 
R. V. Not the prophetic power of fore- 
sight so much as the apprehension of 
truths not reached. The literal meaning 
is, “the things coming.” There will 
always be to the seeking believer “more 
to follow.” 

14, 15. The office of the Spirit will be 
to magnify Christ. 


SET HER TO THINKIN’. 


“Bridget,” said Dennis, timidly, 
ye iver think of marryin’?” 

“Sure, now,” said Bridget, looking de- 
murely at her shoe, “sure, now, the sub- 
ject has niver entered me mind.” 

“It’s sorry I am,” said Dennis, and he 
started to leave the room. 

“Wan minute, Dennis,” said Bridget. 


“Ve’ve set me thinkin’.”—/Judge. 


“did 
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Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 10, 1908. 
BEING A CHRISTIAN. I. IN OUR 
WORK AND OUR PLAY. 

John 5:17; Eccl. 9:10; Prov. 17: 22. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day. A servant who was dear. 
Luke 7: 1-10. 

Third-day. Conscientious work. ‘Titus 2: 
OyP TO. 

Dees Patient under abuse. I Pet. 2: 
18-20. 

Fifth-day. Expecting rewards. Matt. 6: 
30-34. ed . 

Sixth-day. Ministering to the mind. 1 
Sam. 16: 16-23 


2 Seveubhidams Playing in Jerusalem. Zech. 
. £20. 

There are two mistakes into which 
men seem to fall easily, though the wili- 
ness of the tempter does not propose 
them equally to all men. One is that 
religion is so essentially serious as to be 
actually solemn and gloomy, leaving no 
place in life for play. The other is that 
play is play, and so natural that no 
thought of its bearing on the spiritual 
needs of the individual are needful. 
Paul does not seem to have been think- 
ing, especially of play, when he wrote 
“Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God,” but he made his exhortation 
broad enough to cover it; and in so 
making it he furnished the fittest test, 
of which I have either knowledge or 
conception by which to determine our 
choice of both work and play. 

here is enough elsewhere to teach 
us what is meant by glorifying our Cre- 
ator, but we need to keep that teaching 


A FOOD DRINK 
WHICH BRINGS DAILY ENJOYMENT. 


A lady doctor writes: 


“Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the pleas- 
ure of taking a few minutes to tell of 
my enjoyment daily obtained from my 
morning cup of Postum. It is a food 
beverage, not a stimulant like coffee. 

“T began to use Postum eight years 
ago, not because I wanted to, but be- 
cause coffee, which I dearly loved, made 
my nights long weary periods to be 
dreaded, and unfitting me for business 
during the day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried 


Postum, making it carefully as sug- 
gested on the package. As I had 
always used ‘cream and no sugar, I 


mixed my Postum so. It looked good, 
was clear and fragrant, and it was a 
pleasure to see the cream color it as my 
Kentucky friend always wanted her 
coffee to look—‘like a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had 
tried many ‘substitutes’ for coffee. I 
was pleased, yes, satisfied with my 
Postum in taste and effect, and am yet, 
being a constant user of it all these 
years. I continually assure my friends 
and acquaintances that they will like it 
in place of coffee, and receive benefit 
from its use. I have gained weight, 
can sleep and am not nervous.” “There’s 
a Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road 
to Wellville,’ in pkgs. 


well in mind. A weakened and diseased 
body was not chosen as the fit instru- 
ment for achieving that greatest work 
appointed to One who became the Son 
of man. And He removed physical dis- 
abilities in cases without number, so 
that we can find no possible justification 
for neglect of physical needs in the zeal 
for doing large spiritual or intellectual 
work, as if one part of our being was 
unworthy our thought and care. 

The Creator “worketh hitherto.” Care 
and maintenance and re-creation are His 
concern no less than the launching of 
the life. And whatever truly re-creates 
has His approval, we may rest assured. 
Jesus knew the games of the children 
and how they were to be played. The 
whole trend of His teaching and of the 
whole Bible is of zeal in the matter in 
hand: “Do with thy might.” But pity 
the life that goes out in a mere rush and 
whirl of  self-entertainment, seeking 
pleasure only, and knowing no serious 
work of a constructive, individual sort. 
Perhaps this is one of the graver objec- 
tions to the stage: it penalizes the lives 
of the performers in making them mere 
players, imitators, pleasure-mongers,. in 
a world that calls for worthy effort and 
service. Then does their work bless the 
lives of their spectators? And if we 
even think we can answer yes, the ques- 
tion remains as to the cost. We have 
no right to seek our gain at the loss of 
another. In play, as in work, if one 
suffers all suffer, and no play that hurts 
of humiliates another can fail of hurting 
and degrading the player. 


NOTICES. 


The Yearly Meeting of Friends for 
New England will be held at Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I., from 
the 23d to the 28th of Sixth month, in- 
clusive. 

The usual arrangement for reduced 
railroad fares has been made. 

Rooms may be had at the school and 
in the vicinity at prices ranging from 
60 cents to $1.50 per day. 

Table board at the school, 75 cents 
per day. 

In the assignment of the rooms, 
preference will be given to those in- 
tending to remain during the week. 

Early application should be made to 

S. S. Moors, 
Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Union of Friends will hold its seventh 
general conference at Earlham, Iowa, 
Sixth month 21st to 24th, inclusive. 

Much time will be given to the dis- 
cussion of present-day topics of import- 
ance to the work. 

Delia Fistlar, Nowgong, India, is ex- 
pected to be present; also other mis- 
sionaries will be in attendance, and add 
much to the interest. 

We hope to arrange to have Charles 
Tebbetts, general secretary A. F. B. of 
F. M., give an address. Further an- 
nouncements will be made later. 

All delegates will be cared for by 
Earlham Friends. 

Boarding places within easy walking 
distance from the church, and at reason- 


able rates, can be secured for those in 
, attendance not delegates. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value: securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6% MORTGAGES G* 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 
JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - ~- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NV1/FARM MORTGAGES| 


(E LSW 
“OWA FALLS, 


Have You MoneyToLoan 


6% N et Carefully selected First Mortgage 
Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months, Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular, We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. ‘The cost is 5c. perline each insertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 


WANTED-—A position by a young lady Friend, 
as companion to a lady traveling at home or 
abroad, for the months of July and August. ‘‘R.”’ 
References exchanged. Address THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED~—Friend families to locate in Boise, 
Idaho, capital of the State. Population 20,000; 
modern city, modern improvements; good 
schools, Friends church and parsonage ina good 
location ; live meeting and Sabbath-school. Fine 
investments in city property and small tracts 
near city on electric lines. Nice houses, fine 
climate. Write to us and tell us what you want. 
a he RINARD, or AARON M. BRAY, Boise, 

aho. 


WANTED—By young woman Friend, during 
seventh and eighth months, a position as com- 
paniontotravel or otherwise—or to teach chil- 
dren three hours daily inreturn for a pleasant 
homeandsmallsalary. Best of references given 
and required. Address, “D.’’ THe AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—By a young woman, position as 
companion to elderly lady or invalid. Excel- 
lent references. Address. Dorothy Nixon, care 
of Vida Francis, 254 S. 16th St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED—Capable woman desires position 
as companion, tutor, in Christian household in 
the country during summer. References ex- 
changed. Address: Teacher, THz AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadel]phia, Pa. 


ADVERTISE YOUR WANTS IN 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND. RATES 
WILL BE FURNISHED UPON AP- 
PLICATION. ADDRESS, THE AM- 
ERICAN FRIEND, 1010 ARCH 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


30, 1908. ] 


Mary Hill, Earlham, Iowa, is chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee. 
Communicate with her. 

Persons east of Chicago should arrive 
there in time to leave about 9 A. M. 
on the “limited” via Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad, Fourth-day, 
Fifth month 20th. Arrangements will 
be made for this train, which is the 
most desirable one to take to leave 
passengers at Earlham on this date. 

It would be most inspiring to meet a 
large number from every Yearly Meet- 
ing at this time. Will those who go 
and those who stay be frequent in prayer 
for the Father’s most abundant blessing 
on this conference? 

On behalf of the Executive Committee 
of W. F. M. U. 

Erue, Kirk Catvert, President. 


The ninth annual meeting of the 
Friends Educational Association will be 
held at Friends Select School, 140 North 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, on the 
afternoon and evening of Seventh-day, 
Fifth month 2, 1908. The Association 
extends a cordial invitation to all per- 
sons interested. 

PROGRAM. 


Afternoon session, 3.30 o’clock. 

1. Report of Committees and Election 
of Officers. 

2. Address. “College Entrance, Re- 
quirements and Education’—Wil- 
son Farrand, headmaster Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J. 

3. Discussion. 

Evening Session, 7.30 o'clock. 


1. Address. “Professional Training 
for Teachers of Secondary 
Schools’—Prof. Julius Sachs, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
2. Discussion. 
Supper will be served by the Friends 


Select School at 6 o’clock. Those ex- | 


pecting to be present will please notify 
Mary H. Bailey, secretary, 140 North 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, not later 
than Fourth month 30th, and state how 
many friends they intend to bring. 


Lydia A. Griffen, 76 Prospect Avenue, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., has a complete file 
of Tur AMERICAN FRIEND for 1902, 1903 
and 1004, which she will send on appli- 
cation, freight collect. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. . Fifth month oth. 
James Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Nebraska Yearly Meeting, to be 
opened Sixth month 5th, at Central 
City, Neb. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 24th. 
John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal. Sixth month 26th. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. . 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 
William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


Hot Stove—Cool Kitchen 


it to be. 


thing that any stove can do. 
all-round cook-stove. 
and fully warranted. 


The Kaye 


mellow light. 


Lamp 


a substantial, strong- 
ly made and hand- 
some lamp. Burns for hours with a strong, 
Just what you need for even- 
ing reading or to light the dining-room. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency, 
Atlantic Refining Company 
(Incorporated) 


How do you expect to en- 
dure the broiling days of 
summer if you prepare all 
the food over a glowing coal 
fire? 

You need a “ New Perfec- 
tion” Oil Stove that will 
do the cooking without cook- 
ing the cook. It concen- 
trates plenty of heat under 
the pot and diffuses little 
or none through the room. | 
Therefore, when working 
with the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


the kitchen actually seems as comfortable as you could wish 


This, in itself, is wonderful, but, more than that, the “New 
Perfection’? Oil Stove does perfectly every- 
It is an ideal 
Made in three sizes, 

If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, | 


Iowa, Ninth month 1st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. ; 
Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 


field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas | 


C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in  Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 3oth. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


These trade-mark cridcross 


of American Friend 
IF EVERY will cut this clipping 
R E A D E Rout and send it to 


THE CONARD & 
JONES NURSERIES, BOX 28C, WEST 
GROVE, PA., they will:send them some- 
thing in reference to beautifying their 
yards absolutely FREE. 


gnes on every package 
® 


TALS, 


Perfect Breakfas 
PANSY FLOUR, 


Unlike all 4 4 sk grocers 
For book of s\mple, Yrite 
FARWELL & RAINES, OWN, N. ¥., U.S.A. 


The best printing is none 
too good—for everybody. For 


| this kind, at right prices, see 


The Biddle Press, at 1010 


| Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


PRINTING 


The Lecds & Biddle Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


A.C. LEEDS, Pres. 1. P.B. LEEDS, Sec. 


V—————————— 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING 
are now ready for shipment. Cloth, 


$.75; paper, $.50 per copy, plus transpor- 
tation. Postage on single copies, $.17. 


Orders should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN FRienp, 
oro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


White 
Dress Linen 


Importing for a large wholesale con- 
stituency as well as our immense retail 
trade, enables us to buy Linens at the 
very lowest prices. That is why we can 
offer such remarkable values in White 
Dress Linen. But only the price is down, 
the quality is never lowered: 


45e Dress Linen, 28¢—Fine and sheer : 


? 
for shirtwaist suits and children’s dresses - 


36 inches wide. 


60c Dress Linen, 45c—A closely-woven 
Irish Dress Linen ; medium-weight ; free 
from dressing ; 36 inches wide. 


65c Linen Suiting, 50c—Butcher weave ; 
suitable for boys’ Russian blouse suits, 
and for tailored costumes: 45 inches wide. 


$1.25 Linen Suiting, 95c—A Belgian 
Suiting much in vogue for coat suits or 
separate skirts; 234 yards wide. 


Aisle 12, Centre 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
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The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock < fk 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


3,831,063.94 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
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JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made In the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary, Write for our liberal terms. 


“Supersedes all other books of the kind.” 


WES STORY oftte BIBLE 
FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 
RECOMMENDED 
BY ALL 
DENOMINATIONS 
Hon, David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. 
) valuable aid to parents. Rey. Russell H. Conweli—Witten by a master hand, 


directed by a master mind. NenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
—The absence of doctrina] discussion makesit ac: eptable toall. 


"Lawrence, Gen. Secy. Internatronal S.S, Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 
"The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Blble Story In a simplified narrative 
v dD. Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 306 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., @ Dept. G 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


For Its Freshness and Accuracy 

For its Simplicity of Language 

For Its Numerous and Appropriato Illustrations 
As the Best Work on the Subject 


Bishop Vincent—An in- 


Mr, Marion 


1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Termina! on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day on NIGHT 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


PHILADELPHIA 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PdaILADELPHIA 
Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


EARLHAM co LLEGE LI BRARY;, 
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Events and Conunents. 


Georgia has been under State prohibi- 
tion only a little over four months, and 
already there is a movement under way 
to amend the law so as to admit the sale 
of beer and light wines. The Savannah 
Chamber of Commerce has taken a posi- 
tion of leadership in the movement, and 
Governor Hoke Smith is reported as en- 
dorsing it, although he was an unquali- 
fied Prohibitionist some months ago. It 
is evident that prohibition can only be 
maintained by vigilance and endeavor. 


The anti-saloon forces of Illinois are 
rejoicing over the recent court decision 
which sustains the 1907 local option law 
in every particular. In this decision the 
court unanimously denied every one of 
the 25 contentions advanced by the at- 
torneys for the liquor’s interests. ‘To the 
point that local self-government was im- 
paired by the statute, the reply was 
made that municipalities are simply 
creatures of the Legislature, and that 
their privileges may be modified or taken 
away at the will of the creating body. 


Pians are well under way for a world’s 
fair exposition in Japan, which is ex- 
pected to come off in 1912. Unlike the 
American expositions, usually origin- 
ated by local organizations, and only in- 
directly coming under public direction, 
the Japanese exposition is purely a gov- 
ernment enterprise. Aoyama, one of the 
most attractive parts of Tokyo, is to be 
the site of the exposition. In this sec- 
tion of the city are to be found the prin- 
cipal Imperial administration buildings, 
the crown prince’s palace, the park in 
which the famous November garden 
parties are held, and the parade ground 
on which the great military reviews 
take place. 
nations have signified their desire to par- 
ticipate, and the United States, notwith- 
standing the lasting attack of “exposi- 
tion-weariness,” will probably be ade- 
quately represented. 


Twenty years ago, or more, a suit 
was entered in an Illinois court by a 
negro who refused to send his children 
to separate schools, insisting that no 


Nearly all of the principal ; 


law could be enforced differentiating 
between white and black in this par- 
ticular. The State court has recently 
sustained his contention. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Mohonk Peace Conference will be held 
the 20th to 22d inst. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, will preside. It 
is expected the results of the second 
Hague conference and the Central 
American Peace conference will be 
ably presented and discussed, since 
several of the speakers on the program 
are men who took part in these gather- 
ings. 


Hans Knudsen, the Danish inventor, 
who is famous for his achievements 
with liquid air, has perfected an inven- 
tion by which he claims he can set 
type with an ordinary linotype machine 
in Paris by wireless waves thrown from 
London. The experiment has not yet 
been tried, but the feat has been accom- 
plished for shorter distances, and ar- 
rangements are now being perfected to 
demonstrate the possibility of his claims. 
We are beginning to wonder if the time 
is not soon coming when “specials” from 
Europe will be set by linotype machines 
in America operated by men sitting in 
their European offices. 


Experiments with what is known as 
the Poe artificial respiration machine 
have been attracting scientific attention 
at Washington lately. It is a device 
whereby fresh air or oxygen is pumped 
into the lungs of a creature in suspended 
animation, and the poisonous gases and 
fluids are at the same time pumped out. 
Rabbits which have been given mor- 
phine enough to kill a man, and are to 
all appearances dead, have again and 
again been revived or brought back to 
life by this machine. Dogs have been 
“killed” in the same way and restored 
to life. In one case, the machine was 
applied to a man much the worse for 
liquor, and it sobered him in three 
minutes. It is evidently an interesting 
contrivance, with large possibilities not 
only in the restoration of persons appar- 
ently dead from drowning, but in over- 
coming the after-effects of anesthetics 
in surgical operations, and the like. 


NOTICES. 


The Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Conference will meet at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., Fifth 
month 16 to 19, 1908. 

The objects of the conference are: 

First—To promote the universal ac- 
ceptance of the principles of interna- 
tional arbitration, and the establish- 
ment of permanent courts of justice for 
the nations, as the only practical means 
to ensure the blessings of peace, by 
making wars improbable, and ultimately 
impossible, in the civilized world. 

Second—To give the people of Penn- 
sylvania an opportunity to commend the 
splendid record of the United States 
with regard to arbitration, and to pledge 
their active and earnest support to every 
effort of our Government to continue 
the work and to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the great Hague con- 


ference of 1907. 


Third—To form and provide for an 
effective representation of public senti- 


[Fifth month 


ment upon the great issues making for 
international friendship and world or- 
ganization that should signalize the 
third Hague conference. 

A strong program has been prepared. 


The Associated Executive Committee 
of Friends on Indian Affairs is called 
to meet at the Twelfth Street Meeting- 
house, 20 South Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, on Third and Fourth-days, the 
12th and 13th of Fifh month, 1908, the 
first session to be at 2.30 P. M. on 


the 12th. 
E. M. Wistar, 
Chairman. 
Herty B. Garret, 
Clerk. 
(Address—Greene and Coulter Streets, 
Germantown. ) 


“Can’t I go out in the back yard and 
play in the garden, mama?” 

“Certainly not, child. You must stay 
in and study your nature books.”—Life. 


“Have you a college diploma?” 

“No; but I have several mining stock 
certificates that I might frame and hang 
up as evidence that I have been through 
x school of experience.”—Washington 

tar. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Fifth month agth. 
James Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, to be 
opened Sixth month 5th, at Central 
City, Neb. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 24th. 
John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 


tier, Cal., Sixth month 26th. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 


William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
sth. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month asth. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month Ist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. - 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


= = 


Vou. XV. 


THE ENDLESS LIFE. 


Friends have, very rightly, I think, never “kept” 
Good Friday or Easter as holy days in any peculiarly 
sacred sense. I was almost grown to manhood 
before I ever heard them named, and I well remem- 
ber my perplexity when I first went among church 
people who “kept” these days. It is not easy for 
any American, unless he belongs to a Roman 
Catholic or Episcopalian circle, to appreciate the 
place Easter fills in a country where there is an 
established church, as, for instance, here in England. 
The Easter season is a time apart, a sort of empha- 
sized and glorious Sabbath. All the wheels of 
ordinary activity stop on Good Friday and the 
drive of life is stayed. There comes a hush through- 
out the entire land until Easter is over. Then every- 
body takes a day’s holiday before going back to the 
“orind at the noisy wheels of labor,’ when common, 
ordinary life begins anew. 

It is hard to tell what the moral and spiritual 
effect of keeping Easter really is. There have 
grown up about the day a good many customs and 
traditions, which are the relics of outgrown super- 
stition and which we cannot very well encourage. 
Then, too, it is our aim to make all days “days of 
the Lord,” sacred, holy, spiritual days, days in 
which we remember the dying and rising again of 
the Saviour. 

But, at the same time, I quite believe that it has 
been a good thing for the Christian Church to 
face, in this intense way, once each year, the mar- 
velous sacrifice of Christ and the glorious rising 
from the dead. It is worth something in the life 
of a nation for all its members, in all walks of life, 
to come to a solemn hush in memory of the day of 
the Cross and to feel the thrill of joy at the triumph 
over death in the person of Him who is Head of 
the race. I do not know how far men here in 
England are, this week, keeping these days to 
spiritual profit, but I quite believe that all those 
who are actually hushed and awed by the memory 
of the Cross and the Resurrection are the better for 
the experience. 

There are possibly some who can live a powerful 
life without definite occasions for renewing their 
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faith and their vision. They have a steady habit 
of religious life, with no peaks or valleys, but most 
persons are not of that type. The ordinary man— 
and most of us are ordinary men—need these birth- 
day occasions for revivifying our faith and for 
heightening our vision. If Easter could be stripped 
of its relics of superstition and its pagan traits, 
it might be made a time of real spiritual upbuilding 
for many of us, as it undoubtedly now is to some. 
It would surely do us all good to get the intense 
consciousness of redeeming love and resurrection 
life. 

My own personal feeling is that our generation 
needs, more than it needs anything else, an over- 
whelming faith in the endless life, for that faith 
carries almost everything else with it. The moment 
one rises to faith in the endless life, the value of 
life is infinitely heightened. It at once makes 
living a momentous affair. Business and dollars 
and automobiles sink to a lower level, and life and 
personality come up to the top place. If I am 
going on forever, it is mightily important what 
kind of a person I am. It carries with it, too, an 
enlarged faith in God. We are no longer absorbed 
in thinking of Him as Creator of a visible world of 
matter destined to dry up or burn up on some far-off 
day. We think of Him, rather, as Father of a great 
family being slowly made through the ages and 
destined to be ever more like Him—a Father whose 
supreme concern is bringing many sons to glory. 
And this large faith in the endless life is bound 
up with our faith in the resurrection of Christ, 
so that we do well to come as often as may be to a 
hush and awe at the memory of this great fact. 


Fer vas 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


“Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.” This is not a reproach, 
as some have supposed, but rather a statement of 
fact. Men have always been looking at things and 
forming their judgments from what they saw. At 
least that is the way most of us get along in this 
world, and it seems quite safe to assume that it is 
God’s way of teaching us the practical lessons of 
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life. It is also man’s way of making himself under- 
stood. 

We cannot hope to get away from “outward 
appearance,” but we can refine our tastes and extend 
our range of observation. We can discover signifi- 
cant things, learn their lessons, and, in turn, make 
them express our thoughts. The truth is, they 
express our thought, or want of thought, whether 
we purpose it or not. Our clothes, our houses, the 
way we comb our hair, and the wrinkles on our 
faces, all express something. And they have an 
influence—consciously and subconsciously—on_ the 
people who live about us. It is not well to make too 
much of such things, but it is not right to neglect 
them altogether. 


It is this feeling that is prompting some of our 
readers to demand a consideration of the houses 
in which we meet for worship. A plain building, 
with a low roof, standing in the center of an open 
court, behind a high brick wall and heavy iron 
gates, is a silent, yet eloquent testimonial of a 
people who wished to withdraw from the world and 
worship by themselves. Likewise, the great cathe- 
dral, with its open doors and glittering spire tower- 
ing high above the surrounding buildings, is a 
standing invitation to the public. The little country 
meeting-house, hid far back among the trees, and 
the church at the cross-roads both tell the story of 
the aspirations of those who built them. And the 
interior of these buildings are no less significant. 
The plain, quiet air of the one suggests meditation, 
while the glitter and display of the other suggests 
ritual. 

We are not criticising, we are merely calling 
attention to a subject that seems worth while. The 
great changes in our society during the past genera- 
tion have produced chaos in church architecture. 
On the one hand, we have the monuments of medie- 
val Quakerism, on the other, a hodge-podge of types 
extant in other denominations. It is high time 
we were giving the matter respectful thought. We 
crave a spiritual worship, yet we do not wish to 
be exclusive; we abhor display, yet recognize the 
worth of beauty; we would be children of light, 
yet helpers of men, and we want an architecture 
that will express our ideals. Our problem is to 
make spiritual worship attractive, and at the same 
time not destroy its strength, its virtue and its appeal 
with artificial decoration. 

This week we publish the first discussion on the 


subject. More will follow. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SANCTUM SANCTORUM. 
BY LINDLEY M. STEVENS. 


“And after the second veil, the tabernacle which is called 
the Holiest of all; But into the second went the 
high priest alone 


Now tell me, my heart, low bending, 
Now answer me, soul of mine, 

And where are thy priests attending 
The light of thy holy shrine? 

And where is thine incense burning? 
And where is thy table spread? 

For there, at thy need’s returning, 
Thou bowest in prayer thy head. 


With scarlet and blue combining, 
With linen that’s white and pure, 

With purple and gold entwining,— 
The precious and tried and sure,— 

So decked is thy shrine with beauty, 
And holy on every hand, 

Where only thy priests have duty, 
And only Levites stand. 


O heart of my heart, made lowly, 
O soul of my soul, make known, — 
And where is thine inner holy 
Thou knowest thyself alone? 
For true as thine eyes have weeping, 
And true as thy soul hath grace, 
Thou hidest within thy keeping 
Some holier holy place. 


The gold of thine ark is holding, 
Thou only dost know the things; 
The pinions of seraphs, folding, 
Are veiling a face with wings. 
There lieth thy manna hidden; 
Thy rod, that is laid beside, 
Once budded that rod as bidden, 
But, ere it had blossomed, died. 


O heart of my heart, made lowly, 
And what if the Master’s eyes, 
In scanning thy temple holy, 
Were seeing no merchandise, 
But, rending thy veil asunder, 
Should see, in thine inner gloom, 
Some treasure of spoil and plunder, 
And garment of Babel’s loom. 


O soul of my soul, remember 
Thy hyssop to take with blood 
When into thine inner chamber 
Thou goest alone with God; 
And leaving thy priests attending, 
His mercy shall show thy place, 
In holy of holies bending, 
To cover and bow thy face. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


QUAKER ARCHITECTURE. 


BY ALFRED BUSSELLE. 


There is a call for Friends to express themselves 
in ways which can be understood. We aim to appeal 
through verbal testimony, daily deportment, sterling 
character, integrity, insistence upon the right. We 
should not neglect the appeal through the eye, the 
expression in visible form of the qualities we pro- 
fess, to wit—in the design and construction of our 
buildings. We profess intelligence, repose, dignity, 
sincerity ; we deprecate ignorance, gaudiness, falsity. 
Now, architecture is a means of expressing the 
positive virtues, and avoiding the vices. 2 
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There is no reason why our buildings should not 
assert the virtues we claim or aspire to, no reason 
why we should have to counteract from within our 
meeting-houses the impression gained from without. 
If, indeed, the ideal is but imperfectly understood 
by a congregation, all the more cause why they 
should gather in a place imbued with truth and 
soberness. 

We would choose to be strong, but graceful, well 
proportioned, with all the noblest qualities shining 
from our faces. Judge a meeting-house the same 
way; it is not too much to expect dumb material 
to minister measurably to the spirit. Thus, in the 
past have houses of worship influenced the wor- 
shipers. 

There is no style or rule which can be exactly 
laid down. The simple old houses expressed their 
times well, and still speak. To copy some of them 
would be at least safe, and yet, in most cases prob- 
ably a different expression of the present should be 
given. 

The most glaring errors which come to mind are 
in our larger towns, where the simple type was 
felt not to be adequate, and a confessedly ecclesiasti- 
cal design was felt not to be proper, so the building 
is too often a nondescript horror, without a frank 
aspiration for either beauty or sincerity. 

These are generally designed by persons unac- 
quainted with our past or present in any large way, 
who are told that the building must not be too plain, 
and yet not too much like a church. The results 
show that the instructions were observed. 

It is a general principle that each building must 
be designed for its special site and conditions. This 
is perhaps less true of meeting-houses than some 
other buildings, because a great many sites, espe- 
cially in the country, might be about alike, and 
the building has its own story to tell, as has been 
said above. Nevertheless, consideration is always 
to be had for the surroundings; a location in the 
woods would lead to a different building from a site 
in the open, while a city meeting should not be 
housed in an over-grown country meeting-house. 

A meeting-house should be true and direct in 
construction; its adornment should consist mainly 
in refinement of its proportions and grace in its 
simple moldings of cornice and openings. That is 
to say, the ornament is always to be arranged on 
structural parts, and never for its own sake. If 
the motif or design is taken from the colonial work, 
a little more elaboration may be allowed about the 
doorway than elsewhere, but never beyond sober 
restraint and the expression of the high purpose 
of the building. Ornament should never be intro- 
duced simply “to relieve the plainness.” 

The building will not be “plain,” in the reproach- 
ful sense if it has a purpose and says so. Dumb 
plainness is no virtue. 

The materials may be whatever is most convenient 
locally—wood, brick, stone or concrete covered 
with cement. Stone should be used more than it is. 
Its solidity is naturally pleasing and suitable. 


Many, perhaps most, of our meeting-houses have to 
be built with the most rigid economy. This need not 
be a hindrance, unless a large house is wanted with 
funds for a small one. In that case, better use tem- 
porary quarters or build with a view to enlarging. 

The interior, in the writer’s view, should be plain, 
not causing the mind to wander or the eye to trace 
out complicated designs. The coloring should be 
soft and restful. It is not thought that colored glass 
is useful, except in certain cases, where one or two 
delicate shades may be used to temper the light, or 
in cities, to shut out an unpleasing outlook. 

However simple the building may be, a reverence 
should attend the design and execution. It is no 
place for false and careless construction. The care 
and thought bestowed by the builders of Greek and 
Gothic temples had a prodigious effect on the charac- 
ters of the people. 

New York City. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


CONVERSATIONS AT THE TIME OF 
QUARTERLY MEETING THIRTY 
YEARS AGO. III. 


BY A. H. V. 


(Concluded. ) 


Some of the company lingered. 

“Aunt Hannah,” said Benjamin Walton, “thee 
won't help our new members by such talk. We must 
have some patience. They are now leading a new 
life, and we don’t wish to discourage them.” 

Aunt Hannah thought the new converts ought to 
go where they naturally belong. ‘There are lots 
of churches just pining for more members, and these 
noisy folks can easily find a home. Surely, we 
don’t have to give up all our principles and adopt 
the ways of our neighbors just because we’ve taken 
in a lot of new members who can’t tell the difference 
between Quakers and Catholics. At the present 
rate, Friends will soon become as extinct as the 
Hittites. Samuel Winter, thee still has some lucid 
intervals—where are we drifting?” 

Samuel Winter confessed that he could not tell. 
He had hopes that this upheaval might yet work 
out to the advantage of the society. “There are some 
things done of which I cannot approve, but I cannot 
indulge in wholesale denunciation. We surely 
needed an awakening.” 

“But, Samuel, has thee heard about the way Zenas 
Hooper is carrying on down at old Goshen meeting ? 
They say the other night he did not succeed in 
getting everybody to testify, as he calls it, and so 
he went around the house, bench by bench, beginning 
at the top of the meeting, asking each one to tell 
about his state and condition. If I had been there, 
I would have revealed very plainly to that young 
ranter the state of my mind. Just to think, when 
he asked dear, old Samuel Hapley, whom every man, 
woman and child in this country knows to be an 
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earthly saint, if there ever was one, why, I say, he 
asked Uncle Samuel to relate his experience, and 
the dear good man meekly told him he had no call 
to speak this evening; then this Zenas up and said, 
in a very loud and fierce voice, ‘Samuel Hapley has 
nothing to say for his Lord and Master.’ Why, 
the life of Uncle Samuel, every day, is a loud sermon 
from which Zenas has a great deal to learn, and the 
men of that meeting ought to have arisen and put 
Zenas out. J am ashamed of them for tolerating 
such an insult in the meeting-house.” 

“Dear Aunt Hannah,” said Jonathan Lindley, 
“don’t take a too one-sided view of things. I believe 
that some 60 or 70 persons, young and old, are living 
changed lives since that revival began at old Goshen. 
As I said awhile ago, I am profoundly thankful for 
the results of this revival in my own family. Uncle 
Samuel was much hurt by the incident to which thee 
refers, but he keeps sweet and serene. He told me 
that he thought Zenas was accomplishing a good 
work with much of the fallen timber and that he 
wished him well. But he added, with a sort of 
quiet smile, that he was unable to keep up at all 
times with the pace of Friend Hooper.” 

Samuel Winter rather thought that we were 
inclined to place too much emphasis on these spo- 
radic instances. “In the rather sudden awakening 
from our hundred years’ slumber to the glorious 
light of closer realization of the real meaning of 
Christ’s Gospel to a sinful world, there will arise 
some activities which we all cannot fully endorse. 
I dare not discourage a work which, on the whole, 
is restoring to us a measure of the zeal of the early 
days of our Society. I think we should labor to 
direct this zeal, not to suppress it. We do have 
a serious problem before us, but I feel sure that our 
Heavenly Father will help us to come toward a 
right solution. There is so much for which I am 
grateful that I am not greatly disturbed over matters 
of form. Aunt Hannah, according to thy best 
judgment, what should be our duty toward both the 
new converts and also to our own awakened 
members 2?” 

“Send ’em to the Methodists. They like noise.” 

“But they are more Friends than Methodists. 
They do not care for the sacraments, and they prefer 
our system of church government. They will not feel 
at home in any other denomination, and we simply 
must take care of them. In thy opinion, what 
principles are we giving up ?” 

“Thee knows very well that our meetings are 
nothing like what they used to be. Silent worship 
among us is now a thing of the past. Why, there 
can be ho true worship without silent waiting. Some 
of these people think it is wasted time to spend a 
moment in silence.” 

James Talbot was inclined to think that these 
rather violent changes from the old order would 
ultimately find their own remedy. The Society for 
a long time had had a chill; now there was a fever, 
and the tendency was toward the normal condition. 


“Doubtless, we shall lose some of these members 
who won’t like us so well when we settle down. 

“But all through our community, and in a great 
many communities in our broad land, there are 
many families with the taint of Quakerism in their 
veins, and this hereditary tendency is difficult to 
eradicate. They are descendants of Friends who 
have been disowned for minor offences, and even 
for no offences against the moral law. Many are 
now living who were disowned for accomplishing 
their marriage contrary to the regulations of our 
discipline. We have now modified these regulations, 
so that those who marry in some other mode than 
the method prescribed by the discipline may retain 
their right and their self-respect at the same time. 
For a century and a half we pursued a very short- 
sighted and, to my mind, indefensible policy toward 
such offenders. We ought to have retained them 
within the pale of the Society. According to the 
best available information, the number of Friends 
in the year 1750 was about 50,000. Saying nothing 
of proselytes and allowing that by our system of 
birth-right membership this number should double 
every generation, a not unreasonable estimate when 
we consider the careful habits of the Friends, the 
number of Friends in the United States should, by 
this time, amount to over 800,000. 

“We have not held our own; we have suffered 
from stagnation, and our losses amount to more than 
700,000. Let us make an effort to reclaim some of 
these 700,000. They have many of the F riendly 
instincts, and cannot readily adapt themselves to 
any other denomination.” 

The young collegian now ventured to interpose : 
“Professor Butler has been giving our class a very 
interesting course of lectures on what he calls 
‘Quaker Theology.’ He told us, the other day, that 
Friends had somewhat confused publie with private 
worship. A Christian could worship at any time, 
and never better than when quite alone, whether 
in the silent watches of the night or when rambling 
through the groves. Yet, one could worship while 
passing along the crowded streets or amid the clang 
of machinery. To assert that silence is the basis 
of worship is misleading. While the Friends idea 
that we should assemble in reverent waiting, with 
earnest desire to know the Lord’s will, was essen- 
tially correct, still the main purpose of a gathered 
assembly must not be overlooked. The principal 
object of a religious meeting is to encourage Christ- 
ians to continue faithful, and also to stimulate the 
luke-warm and the sinners to mend their ways. And 
this encouragement and stimulus comes largely 
through the medium of what the apostle calls ‘the 
foolishness of preaching.’ He exhorts earnestly to 
covet the best gifts, but most especially the gift of 
prophecy or preaching. 

“The basis of individual worship consists in the 
reverent attitude of the soul toward our Heavenly 
Father. The professor believes that it is wise that 
we try to preserve the good old Quaker practice of 
gathering in silence, and in this silence some mes- 
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sages will take shape. We must maintain our 
freedom of worship, otherwise our service will 
become formal and liturgical. But he thinks it 
incredible that a body of professing Christians should 
hold a religious meeting without any vocal service. 
He had noticed that where there is a lively, whole- 
some ministry, the meetings are sustained; where 
there has been little or no spoken ministry, the 
meetings have naturally dwindled. We must 
encourage a live ministry, and must have some care 
over the meetings where there seem to be no 
preachers. The result of no ministry is invariable.” 

Aunt Hannah for some time had been fearful 
that the Society was tending toward a professional 
clergy, from which the early Friends rebelled. 
The teaching of this professor tended toward the 
realization of her fears. ‘There seems to be a 
longing for the flesh pots of Egypt. Robert Barclay 
knew and felt the power of silence in the assemblies 
of the Friends. The approved writings of Friends— 
I say approved writings—are full of testimonies 
about the preciousness of our practice of silent 
waiting.” 

Samuel Winter looked forward to a period of 
experimenting with various bills of fare, but he 
remained firm in the expectation that the patient 
who had been seriously affected by apathy, leading 
often to atrophy, would ascertain what diet was 
the most nutritious, most conducive to a healthy 
growth. That is our present problem. 

Aunt Hannah was getting tired of these problems. 
The condition of the Society was referred to as a 
problem which could be solved by the rule of three. 
No mathematics could solve the problem; nothing 
but a return to first principles would preserve the 
Friends. 

The young collegian resumed: “I had not quite 
finished what I meant to quote from the professor. 
He thinks the enthusiasm of these later days is very 
much akin to the energy of the early Friends. It 
may be directed differently, may assume a different 
form, but the spirit and intent are the same. The 
new forms and tendencies are only lining up in 
harmony with the new environment of this century. 
We are now returning to first principles, and we 
need to exercise the soundest discretion in directing 
this revival of our old-time zeal, so that we may 
really conserve those early principles. The Society 
must give some account of its stewardship, and the 
reckoning should be made not so much with an 
exhibit of what we are doing to preserve certain 
forms and peculiarities, but what we are accom- 
plishing in harvesting souls.” 


Tt is daily life that tests us—the manner of men 
we are. It is not our prayers, it is not our profession, 
but it is the tone of daily intercourse and conduct that 
decides how we stand—the little homely graces, the 
cheerful every-day amenities, the Christ spirit utter- 
ing itself not so much in conscious act as in uncon- 
scious influence.—J. F. W. Ware. 


THE GRAVE AND THE GARDEN. 


BY HENRY EVERSTON COBB. 


“Now, in the place where He was crucified there 
was a garden, and in the garden a new sepulcher, 
wherein was never yet man laid. There laid they 
Jesus.” 


How quiet and restful that garden seems after the 
cross! What a welcome refuge from the shame, the 
curious eyes, the jeers and reviling! How sweet 
and fresh that new sepulcher after the dusty road 
to Calvary and the burning heat of the midday sun 
beating down so cruelly upon the head of the 
Crucified! They have taken Him down, and wrapped 
Him in the cool, clean linen, and laid the fragrant 
aromatic spices upon His breast. Tenderly they 
have borne Him into the garden, where the spring 
flowers brush their feet, and have composed the 
bruised and wounded limbs as though for sleep. 
They roll the great stone into its place against the 
door, and leave Him where no sound of the mob can 
reach His ear and no cruel hand can wound Him. 
All that gentle hands and loving hearts can do is 
done, and they turn away. No one foresees what 
a marvelous scene that little garden is to witness. 
No one dreams that at early dawn angels shall roll 
the stone away, and He whom they have laid there 
shall come forth to fill the garden and the whole world 
with the glory of His presence and the wonder of His 
power. 


Least of all did the owner of the garden foresee 
what should happen to his garden. Joseph of 
Arimathea was a rich man. He was a member of 
the great Jewish Council. He had many interests 
to fill his thoughts, but there was one thing he never 
forgot, that he must sometime die. And so he built 
himself a sepulcher. Death had not yet touched 
his household, but he knew that he should sometime 
have use for it. He may have wondered which one 
of his dear household would be the first to lie 
there; but around the sepulcher he sowed the flowers 
he loved, as if to soften as much as might be the 
terrors of the grave. He did not foresee that a 
change would come over all the sorrowful thoughts 
with which he had invested death and burial. But 
that came, suddenly, wonderfully, on the day when 
he and Nicodemus took down the body of Jesus from 
the cross, and laid it tenderly where he had expected 
only his own to lie. I am quite sure that Joseph, in 
days to come, did not fear to lay any of his own in 
the tomb out of which Jesus had risen. I am glad 
that this reward came to him for his service to the 
Master. 

Is not this true of the garden of the home? You 
think of the flowers of love and sympathy which grow 
there. What a place it is to come to, to rest in, after 
the dusty road of duty and the heat and burden of 
the day! How sweet and fragrant, like the breath 
of flowers, the confidences which are exchanged there; 
and the smiles of friendly faces, how they cheer 
the heart, as the wayside buttereup brightens and 


| lightens the heart of the traveler on his way! But 
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that very sympathy, that sense of relaxation, makes 
possible the quick and thoughtless criticism, the 
sharp rebuke, the caustic, burning sarcasm which 
you withhold from mere acquaintances and in other 
places. Quarrels arise in the house over petty faults 
and differences which elsewhere you would let go 
unnoticed. Before you are aware, you find a yawning 
grave there into which all that is lovely and beautiful 
about your home threatens to fall and die. Ah, this 
is what you must do—you must lay the Christ in 
that sepulcher; you must learn his lesson of self- 
sacrifice and self-forgetful love; then the garden will 
be glad again, and all its flowers will blow. 

And there again is the garden of hope. How 
bright it is as we look at it from over the wall! 
But when we enter in and tread its winding paths, 
how soon there falls upon us the chill shadow of 
anxiety! What will the morrow bring? Will the 
flowers we have gathered wither in our hands? Will 
the pleasures last? There is nothing that builds so 
capacious, so greedy a grave as anxiety. It devours 
our strength, our enjoyment of the beautiful things 
which surround our feet, our zest in our daily tasks. 
You must bring Christ with you into that garden 
of hope. You must borrow his freedom from anxiety, 
his unswerving trust, his unfailing hopefulness. 
And this death, too, will be vanquished, and the earth 
will laugh with all its loveliness for you again. 

And then, once more, there is the garden of service. 
Bright and unfading are the flowers which men 
gather out of that garden. The kindness done to 
another, the word which has helped a struggling soul 
on its way—these are immortelles, garlands which 
never die. But in this garden there is also a grave; 
it is the grave of discouragement and despondency. 
Christ must come and seal the sepulcher. He must 
make you feel that His shoulder is under your burden. 
He must teach you to walk with Him along His 
unhasting, unresting way. You must borrow His 
strength, and find that His yoke is easy and His 
burden light. 

And, last of all, there is the garden of pain. For 
pain is a garden wherein such flowers grow as are 
nourished by no other soil in all God’s universe. 
The flowers of sympathy and charity grow there, the 
flowers of patience and courage and prayer. What 
would the world be without these delicate, fragrant 
‘things? And yet, they only grow in the garden of 
pain. Yet, pain seems to us the very grave itself, 
where proud, ambitious and eager hopes lie buried. 
What makes it such a rich and fruitful soil? Christ 
has made it so. He suffered. He learned obedience, 
patience, meekness, through suffering, and has 
taught the secret to us. Out of that discarded soil, 
that despised garden, that hated grave of human 
hopes, he has shown us how to gather garlands which 
are beyond price. The wonder-working Master has 
laid His hands upon many a crushed and broken 
life, and that life has yielded a perfume which has 
sweetened the whole world.—Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
“JEST MAGGIE!” 


BY J. L. SPICER. 
“Plenty of lovers, they say, to see, 
But none of the lovers have come to me.” 

So sang Maggie Lawson, as she held a great ball 
of golden butter in the big wooden bowl and let the 
buttermilk drip away into the bucket. 

“There hain’t, hey? Well, there’ll be one here 
this evening. The preacher from Soden Corners 
is goin’ ter have a meetin’ in the school-house and 
bring a Sunday-school man along. Better set your 
cap fer ’im, Mag. Yow’re getting old—most nine- 
teen.” 

And her big brother, Dan, drank a gourd dipper 
of the refreshing buttermilk from the churn. 

“By the way, Sis, why don’t yer get thet song 
printed? It’s pretty, an’, like yourself, too pretty 
to waste up here on the farm. Wish yer could see 
the world, the big, busy world, ef only as much as 
I saw agoin’ ter the Buffeler Exposition.” 

“Stop, Dan! You don’t know how I fret to get 
away. The tears will come when I think it over. 
All the peep at the world I’ve had was the year at 
boarding school. If Father only wern’t so—” 

“Never mind, Sis. He thinks he’s doin’ all right. 
Wish I could hev hed the eddication you’ve got, 
but I’m goin’ to get mine on the Phillips farm. 
Father’s got the refusal of it at last, an’ if he can 
sell the timber, as he ’spects, Julia and I can move 
there, into our own house, as soon as we’ve hed 
our little say before the preacher. You know in 
October we’re to be married.” “Then,” he added, 
merrily singing in the same tune as Maggie’s little 
song : 

“Some day a lover will come for thee, 
And if I warn’t your brother, it would be me.” 

Kissing her rosy buttermilk-spattered arm, he 
dodged out quickly, to avoid a smart slap, and went 
off to the hayfield with long, swinging strides, 
whistling a lively air. 

Maggie loved her stalwart brother, despite his 
teasing ways, and murmured, “Ah, Julia MacFar- 
lane, well may you be happy with the love of such 
a man!” 

Standing for a moment in the framework of the 
doorway of the spring house, “Sis,” as Dan called 
her, was a pretty picture. The sun, but two hours 
high, poured a golden glory through the windows 
back of her. She was clad in a simple blue calico 
dress, fitted to a plump, though slender form, the 
skirt pinned up, as is often seen on “mopping 
days” in farm-house life. Her short sleeves, not 
reaching the elbows, disclosed round white arms. One 
extended up the door casing, forming a cushion for 
the well-shaped head, which rested lightly against 
it. The brown hair, coiled high up, shone as though 
of spun gold in the strong sunlight. 

The other hand held the wooden butter ladle. 
A bit of red underskirt formed a vivid bridge of 
color between the up-turned dress and the white 
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home-knit stockings that were lost to view in coarse, 
ill-fitting shoes. Mr. Lawson “allus git shoes as is 
big “nuff ter turn roun’ in, fer corns is painful.” 

After finishing the work in the dairy house, 
Maggie made biscuits, stirred up a cake, and started 
supper; then, as a younger brother brought home 
the great, sleek cows, she took out six pails to the 
milking yard, and with a gentle “So, Boss!” was 
soon playing a lively tune with the streams of milk 
as her strong hands drove them down into the bright 
pails. During “haying,” she milked six cows as a 
regular thing, leaving eight for the men folks. 

Three of the six pails were filled and put into a 
covered trough, filled with cold water, and Maggie, 
with the fourth pail in hand, was starting toward 
her favorite Jersey, when the rumble of approaching 
wheels and the joyful bark of “Brisk,” the collie, 
attracted her attention. Looking down the lane, 
she saw the minister, Rev. Mr. Prescott, from the 
leading church in the village, turning in, and by 
his side a young stranger. They drove to the barn 
and stopped. 

Could that be he?’ she questioned, as she saw 
a tall, slender man, with carefully-trimmed black 
beard and rather long, curling student locks, jump 
lightly from the wagon. But she must be busy, and 
turned to her work, not without a distressed look, 
however, at her work dress, and a little sigh that she 
might have a chance, like other girls. 

“Say, Mag, Pop says as you’ll have to milk his 
cows ter-night. He’s mowin’ the bottom medder 
an’ won’t be up as long as he kin see.” Such was the 
message one of her little brothers gave, as he climbed 
up on the fence and tried to make a whistle from a 
birch stick. 

“Then I can try my hand at milking again,” 
said a cheery voice behind her, and the newcomer 
advanced to take the pail. As she rose, he observed 
her confusion and hastened to explain. 

“My name is Steadman, Mark Steadman. I 
have arranged for a Gospel meeting in your school- 
house to-night. I am a farmer’s boy, and will enjoy 
trying my hand again.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” stammered Maggie. 
“But you will soil your clothes.” 

“Oh, no!” he laughingly replied. 
my coat and borrow your apron.” 

She tied her big gingham apron about him, and 
Tommy volunteered to bring his father’s stool, and 
explained, “Ol’ Muley is the hardest one, and White- 
nose is the easy one. I sometimes milks, but she’s 
a kicker; las’ time I tried ’er, she knocked me flat 
as a pancake.” 

“Well, then, I will try the muley. 
good natured.” 

He sat down and began the almost-forgotten art 
of milking. Old Muley recognized a novice, and 
held back her usually abundant supply of the lacteal 
fluid. 

Maggie carried in two big pails of milk, and 
saw Mr. Prescott comfortably seated by her invalid 
mother, then came back and laughed a little shyly 


“T’ll take off 


She looks 


to see Mr. Steadman’s laborious effort to overcome 
Old Muley’s obstinacy. 

She milked one cow, then another, and began the 
third before Mr. Steadman, perspiring, but still 
resolute, arose, and rubbing his aching wrists, said: 
“T must give up beaten. You are finishing your 
third, and I have but a half-pailfull to show for all 
my effort. How much does she usually give?” 

“Mor’n fourteen quarts,” said Tommy. ‘“‘Youse 
ain’t much of a milker, anyhow! Let me show 
you,” and sitting down, his sturdy little hands were 
soon filling the pail. Old Muley, evidently doing 
all she could to help him, calmly resumed the 
chewing of her cud, as much as to say, “It’s all 
right now.” 

“T used to make whistles, anyway,” said the 
young preacher, as he took up Tommy’s failures, and, 
after repeated rubbings and hammerings, succeeded 
in loosening the bark. He cut the grooves, only to 
find, to his dismay, that the whistle would make no 
sound. 

Maggie, with an amused little smile, said, “Allow 
me. ‘This is the way we make them up here, Mr. 
Steadman!” and taking the stick, she made a deeper 
incision, then blew a long, shrill blast upon it. 

“You seem to be a success in every way, Miss 

” said the young man, admiringly. 

“Not Miss, please, just Maggie, Maggie Lawson, 
who is not a success, and never can be in her narrow 
sphere.” 

“Are you the Maggie Lawson who gave the money 
she expected to use in visiting the exposition, to 
Mrs. Haggerty, and kept the little home for her, and 
her children from going to the poor house ?’ 

“How did you learn all this?’ asked Maggie, 
coloring deeply. 

“She told me herself, as I visited families to-day, 
and she called down blessings on your head. ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least, ye have 
done it unto Me,’ Jesus said, and though you may 
not have seen the beauty of the ‘white city’ here, 
you have treasure in the city without foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. I’m proud to 
take your hand, Maggie. God bless you!” 


“Please don’t speak of it here, Mr. Steadman; 
Father thinks I put it in the savings bank, and he 
don’t approve of using it as I did.” 

“And you made this sacrifice, expecting that none 
of your family and only those concerned would 
know about it? 

“Yes,” whispered Maggie. “TI could not bear to 
know they were all broken up while I was enjoying 
myself.” 

They were straining the milk and setting the 
pans on rocks along the wall of the dairy-house. 

It seemed strange to Maggie, this sweet sense of 
companionship and sympathy from one almost an 
entire stranger. 

“Do you often go to church ?”’ 

“Very rarely. There is always so much work te 
do, and mother is feeble. If there was an after- 
noon service, I could go.” 
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“Just the thing. I want you to help in a Sabbath- 
school we hope to organize to-night. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Steadman! I’m only just Maggie, 
and they all know me so well I cannot think of it.’ 

“What you deem your weakness is really your 
strength. They all know you so well and esteem 
you so highly. You can accomplish great service 
for your blessed Master right here in your own 
neighborhood.” 

“Do you think so? I so long to go out into the 
world and do some great thing. Can it be my 
mission to do the unknown, the by-way work?” 

“Faithful in little, ruler over more, Maggie.” 

“But I’m not a church member,” faltered Maggie. 

“You would have been, would you not, had your 
father not so strongly opposed you ?” 

“Yes, I know I belong to Him, who gave Himself 
for me, but father is so opposed to all such things, 
and mother yields to him in everything.” 

“Was it, then, your mother taught you the way 
of life?” 

“Yes, but her church letter lays in her bureau. 
She has never joined here, you know. Father had 
some deal with a church member he disliked, and 
he forbade her ever darkening the church door 
again.” 

“Tf we start a union school, would he still object ?” 

“No, I think he would help it on.” 

“Let us unite in praying for it.” 

She assented, and then hastened to finish prepara- 
tions for supper. 

(To be continued. ) 


Some Views on Present Day Tapirs. 


THE RISE AND PURPOSE OF SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. 


BY STELLA FRANCES JENKINS. 


“What is a social settlement?” is a question often 
asked. So different are the domestic, social and 
industrial conditions from what they were in the 
days of our forefathers that one needs to go back 
almost to prehistoric times to get a glimpse, at least, 
of what has happened to make a social settlement 
necessary, or even possible, before answering the 
question. 

After Prometheus stole the fire from the gods 
and gave it to man, the whole order of human life 
was changed. Before the time of fire, woman, too, 
went afield for spoil, so there were the Dianas, 
as well as the Nimrods, of the forest. With the 
advent of fire, woman was bound to the hearth-stone, 
that first heating plant. The keeping of the fire 
alive soon sharply differentiated woman’s work from 
man’s. 

In time, the home became the scene of all the 
chief industrial activities to be found to-day; these 
were cooking, dish-washing, laundering, spinning, 
dyeing and cleaning, canning, preserving, milling, 


dress-making, tailoring, a whole packing plant 
within the confines of one small home-house; there 
were nursing, preaching, teaching, and woman was 
the manager and chief operator. 

Then a strange thing, not unmixed with evil, 
happened. The mind of man began to invent and 
to devise ways of doing the old things more quickly 
and easily. The result of this inventing, devising 
genius is that almost every activity that had been 
carried on in the home, binding members of the 
family together in a community of interest, has 
been taken from the home to common centers outside, 
to factories and workshops of all descriptions, with 
their whirring machinery, and thus separating by 
the hundreds of thousands members of given families 
so completely that now they may all eat, drink, sleep 
and do their work away from home. 

Woman’s work, in the main, is not so changed as. 
at first appears; the chief change for many thousands 
has been more in where they do their work than in 
what they do. Formerly, a given woman was more 
or less skilled in all of these possible activities, and 
labored for her immediate family; now she must 
specialize and work for a trust or corporation ; 
people whom she never has seen wear or consume 
the product of her labor; and, too, a price, a wage, 
has been placed on her services. 

This inventive spirit, accompanied by the greed 
for gain, has taken hundreds of thousands of men 
and women out of primitive conditions and has 
collected them and stifled them in conditions which 
make for accumulation of property and the loss of 
character by some, and, failure to acquire property 
and the loss of character and life by countless others. 

This inventive genius of one man has unques- 
tionably wrought a hardship on others of his day. 

Formerly, every family produced, or obtained by 
exchanging with its neighbor, everything it needed 
or consumed; everyone was closely connected with 
natural and necessary occupations; now, this mar- 
velously developed inventive genius and count- 
less “business enterprises” have brought about four 
well-defined classes in our society—the extremely 
wealthy, the extremely indigent and inefficient, the 
great middle class, or well-to-do, and those who work 
in factories. The first class, “the leisure class,” 
has nothing but artificial activities left—that 
is, what they do is not necessary to society; 
the condition of these is often as hopeless, spiritually, 
as that of the extremely indigent—the submerged 
tenth.” While “the submerged tenth” have neither 
the artificial activities nor, in the rapidly changing 
industrial conditions, have they been able to find 
a place for themselves, they are always the first 
to feel the “hard times” and are the least prepared 
to meet them, so their condition is always precarious, 
The class composed of those who actually get into 
these centers of industry—manufactories and so 
forth—are compelled to do more than their share 
of the world’s work, very often for the employers’ 
gain. The great middle class, the well-to-do, they 
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who work and have some leisure, is the ideal class, 
at present. The whole situation calls loudly for 
readjustment. 

So now it comes about that that which the brain 
and the greed of man has thrown out of balance, 
the heart of man must readjust, for nature abhors 
lack of balance no less than it abhors a vacuum. 
We talk glibly often of the “best civilized countries,” 
not often stopping to think what the phrase means. 
By a best civilization, we mean, of course, the best 
ways of living, of doing things; this includes even 
the opportunity for work and a fair, just distribu- 
tion of the product of that work. 

Our future permanent progress will depend on, 
our future best civilization will be based on the 
fair adjustment of every man to the world’s work 
and the fair distribution of the product to every 
man’s need; it will be estimated not by the accumu- 
lation of vast property by a few, but by the oppor- 
tunity afforded the many to live the life of the spirit. 

It is particularly to foster this wholesome life 
of the spirit that social settlements have come into 
existence all over our country and the world. 

Social settlements, on their material side, are not 
situated in the only slums there are, as is popularly 
supposed, for slums, I take it, are those conditions, 
material, physical, spiritual, which make for 
unrighteousness of living, by which definition it 
becomes apparent that our only slums are not neces- 
sarily in the “north end” of our own city or the 
“east side” of any other city. We are mislead into 
thinking so, because the uncultured, uncouth, 
unrighteous life is lived so near the surface in these 
districts that it is more easily seen, more readily 
detected than in sections of cities where spacious 
homes and broad lawns abound. 

Because of this, we attack the output of life of 
the one district with impunity, while we simply 
stare in stupefaction at the output of life from the 
other. 

On the human side, a social settlement begins with 

a worker who recognizes the essential fundamen- 
tal likenesses in the race in spite of the superficial 
differences; he is a being who appreciates the facts 
of the solidarity of mankind; he is a being who has 
so far left behind him the material, physical, 
spiritual slum conditions of his own experience 
that they are only as memory, so keen, to be sure, 
as to make him go through life with hands out- 
stretched; one to people of higher attainment than 
himself; the other to people who are said to be still 
in the slums, so that wherever this being is, there 
is a center of friendliness and real helpfulness. 
- On the material side, a social settlement is a 
house, a home, situated, at present, in the center 
_of the so-called slums, that is, in the heart of districts 
_ that materially and physically make for unrighteous- 
ness of life, for unspiritual living. It is situated 
‘in the districts where humanity masses itself, because 
it cannot afford to or has not the wish to live else- 
‘where. It is where the disadvantaged classes congre- 
gate and cry aloud for relief. 


The aim of a social settlement home is to provide 
a center for a higher civic and social life; it is not 
primarily a charitable enterprise, although in 
extreme cases it does attempt to relieve distress; 
it is a center of friendliness, of neighborly help- 
fulness. 

Its chief work is the study of character under 
adversity and of the influences that mould it for 
good or ill. Its chief concern is to be a nurturer, 
educator, director of those whose characters or 
temperaments have brought them into some kind of 
trouble; in connection with this, it seeks to give 
some relief, counsel, training and instruction; to 
assist in the normal development of character; to 
prevent, if possible, the burden of the disadvantaged 
life becoming so heavy as to crush the spirit at very 
critical times in experience, or send it bounding in 
the wrong direction. 

While the social settlement does address itself 
especially to these conditions of character and spirit, 
it is impossible, however, to work long in a social 
settlement without coming squarely up against the 
whole industrial system of our country, without 
being impressed, and at times almost overwhelmed, 
with the terrible inequality of opportunity for labor 
and the unequal distribution of product. No social 
settlement is an end in itself; it is but a means to 
an end, the ultimate end of better adjustment of 
the world’s work and output to human need. Its 
campaign is not against all poverty and distress, 
but the rather, against those extreme conditions 
that cramp, and really hinder, the normal develop- 
ment of individuals. 


We can never go back to the days of individual 
effort; we must rise together or fall together; we 
can never go back to the days of no inventive 
genius, of no machinery to lessen the toil and the 
labor. We do not want to. We must do that larger, 
nobler thing—we must learn to adjust ourselves to 
these new conditions. 

So, the social settlement, at present, attempts tc 
stand between those who crush, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and those who are crushed. Through 
education, it hopes that those who now do crush 
may learn to lessen the pressure; by sympathy and 
counsel, it hopes that those who now are crushed 
may be enabled to struggle on. This, I take it, is 
the program, the propoganda of the social settlement. 

While the larger idea of fair adjustment grows 
into near, clear proportions, may we all, wherever 
we may be, “live in a house by the side of the road” 
on the highway of human distress and “be a friend 
to man.” 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Thou seest that faith wrought with his works, and 
by works was faith made perfect. : For as 
the body apart from the spirit is dead, even so faith 
apart from works is dead also.— St. James. 
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Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


MAKING STRAIGHT PATHS FOR OUR 


FEET. 


BY ARTHUR B. CHILSON. 


The missionaries’ work ordinarily is guiding the 
steps of the wandering, wavering, lost ones into the 
straight paths of morality and righteousness. In 
this there is the constant preaching, teaching and, 
above all else, living. Not merely living “goody- 
goody” lives, but active, positive, strong ones, com- 
manding the respect and confidence of the people 
among whom he is. 

We also find that not only this is our work, but 
that a part of it is literally making straight and 
better paths for the feet. Thus, road construction 
has had quite a prominent place in The Friends 
Africa Industrial Mission. E. J. Rees has been 
making a cart road from Maragoli to the Kaimosi 
(Kismu eart road), and E. T. Hole is making one 
from Lirhanda down to the Lukosa River, about half- 


way between Lirhanda and Kaimosi. We at Kaimosi 
have just finished one, averaging 20 feet in width, 
north from here to that river and bridged the river 
with a substantial bridge wide enough for carts. 
When the Lirhanda road is finished, we will be able 
to go from Kaimosi to Lirhanda by cart. We have 
also changed the course of that part of the road to 
Nandi that is near us, making it so travelers are not 
obliged to pass through our station. 

The making of a cart road through this country 
means considerable time and effort. For instance, 
in this road of ours from Kaimosi to the Lukosa 
River, we first went over the route, following the 
native paths that wind about through the country, 
and kept a sharp lookout for the possible route and 
examined all the ridges, draws and streams. In 
forcing our way through the jungle, it was often 
necessary for the men to cut a path for us. 

One day, while working around a side hill, a 
swarm of bees took exception to my presence, and 
I was soon covered with them and was forced to 
beat a hasty retreat to the kindly shelter of a stream 
and follow it along under the jungle until I dared 


come out and continue my work, rather guessing 
where the road should go at that place. 

After we were sure where the road would run, 
we had the chiefs call out their people and cut it 
through, as the government has the natives make 
the roads under our supervision. 

In making the bridge, it was necessary for us to 
go with our men and camp there. With our large 
block and tackle, we brought the large, heavy logs 
in place. They were over 50 feet long and about 
12 inches in diameter at the large end. We then 
put a support in the center of the stream. After 
they were all in place on the buttresses, we laid 


poles close together, crossways, and covered them 
with sod and dirt. As soon as possible, we are 
planning to saw planks to take the place of the 
poles and sod. It took us just a week to make the 
bridge. Our wives looked after the affairs at 
Kaimosi in our absence. 

While such work is heavy and trying, and, some 
might suggest, hardly missionary work, yet we feel 
it is, in the truest sense of the term, real missionary 
work, for we come in contact and mingle with the 
natives in a very wholesome and practical way which 
touches their every-day life and gives the missionary 
many opportunities of service with them. Then, 
too, it certainly is the missionaries’ business to better 


the condition of the native and his country. And | 


substituting good, wide cart roads, with streams well 
bridged, for the winding, twisting, overgrown native 


paths, with no bridges, or, at best, with miserable _ 


vine bridges, is certainly a very advanced and help- 
ful step and is a signboard pointing to the time when, 
instead of making their women beasts of burden, 
they will use their oxen for their heavy work, instead 
of keeping them solely for buying wives. 

While working on the roads, the building opera- 
tions have rather lagged, but now the buildings will 


be pushed until completed. We praise God for the | 
privilege of serving Him here in any capacity that 


means the uplifting and salvation of this people. 
Kaimosi, British East Africa. 


“Take care that your profession does not outrun 
your possession. Artificiality and hypocrisy tear’ 
character to shreds eventually. 


So me 
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Chings of Jutereat Among Ourselues. 


Taylor Guthrie is located in the meeting at Valtone, Wis., 
and is doing very satisfactory work. 


Estella S. McCann is located as pastor in the meeting at 
Sturgeon’s Bay, Wis. The meeting is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Several new members united with the meeting recently. 


Harlan C. Carter continues his pastoral work with Friends 
at Hesper, Ia. He holds services once a month at Highland, 
Minn. Eighteen new members lately joined the meeting at 
Hesper. 


William Bacon Evans, having accepted the position of 
teacher of French in Westtown School, Pa. sailed for France 
the 25th inst., in the interest of his expected duties, which 
begin in the autumn. 


Friends at Rich Square, N. C., are progressing nicely in 
church work. They are collecting a library for the First-day 
School and would be glad to receive good books suitable for 
Sabbath-school work. 


Amy E. Johnson spoke to Friends in Washington, D. C., 
on “Whittier Land” one day last week. She recently delivered 
her illustrated lecture on “Immigration and Ellis Island” for 
the W. C. 7. U. of that city. 

Charles F. Coffin, Chicago, attended ‘Twelfth Street 
Meeting, Philadelphia, the 26th ult., and delivered a very 
helpful message. He is well past four-score years, yet strong 
and active in mind and body. 

Friends at Kedron, Minn., have built a commodious addi- 
tion to their “Minister’s Home,” which adds much to the 
comfort and convenience of the occupants. Jesse B. Monroe 
is doing pastoral work in this meeting. 

Arrangements are nearly complete for the Pennsylvania 
Arbitration and Peace Conference to be held in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Philadelphia, the 16th to the roth inst. Several 
speakers of national repute have a place on the program. 

Friends Missionary Advocate for Fourth month contains 
four extra pages. Charles E. Tebbetts contributes the leading 
article, “Forward.” A summary of the work done during 
the year ending Third month gist, is presented and grouped 
according to Yearly Meetings. Several illustrations appear. 


Friends Christian Fellowship Union, Washington, D. C., 
held its fifth and last meeting on the 20th ult. ‘Whittier, 
His Home Life, and His Deep Religious Poems,” was the 
topic of the evening. Amy E. Johnson made the introductory 
address, which was followed by readings from Whittier’s 
poems by other members. 

The program for commencement week at Earlham has been 
arranged. Dr. Herbert L. Willits, Chicago, will be the 
speaker at the commencement exercises. A class of forty 
will be graduated from the college this year with three who 
will receive the master’s degree, making forty-three in all. 


The Indiana State Intercollegiate Peace Association contest, 
held in the student building of Indiana University last week, 
resulted in a victory for W. P. Lennartz, of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. Oliver Weesner, of Earlham, won second honors, 
while Curtis Shake, of Indiana, Clarence Flynn, of DePauw, 
and Joseph W. Shank, of Goshen College, came in their 
respective order. 

We are glad to learn that many of our readers send words 
of pee scnecen to Theodore L,. Cuyler and other contributors 
to THE AMERICAN FRrieEnp, letting them know how much help 
. they derive from their contributions. In a recent letter, 
Theodore L. Cuyler says: “Among the church denomina- 
tions, the Friends are to be estimated, not by numbers, but 
by their weight.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, publishers of “The 
Friends Hymnal,” inform us that they will make a special 
price on lots of 50 or more. The price of the book is $1.00 


per copy; 50 copies, 70 cents each, and 100 copies, 65 cents 
each. These are reasonable rates for so well made a book 
as “The Friends Hymnal,” and several of our meetings may 
desire to take advantage of these special prices. 


East Whittier Friends have remodled their church building 
at a cost of twelve hundred dollars. It is now a comfortable 
and commodious place in which to worship. Chas. Weigele 
has just closed a very successful revival service. Many were 
uplifted in their Christian experience and several were 
brought into the fold of Christ. The young people are making 
plans to organize a Christian Endeavor Society. 


The Richmond (Ind.) Palladium has this to say of the 
late Oliver White: “The deceased was a prominent member 
of the Friends church and took active part in the annual 
gatherings of the denomination. After graduating from 
Amherst College he was a geological specialist in the employ 
of the government and was located in Maine. He made a 
valuable collection of geological specimens, which he presented 
to Earlham College.” 


Richard and Deborah R. Harkness celebrated the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage, at their home at Tecumseh, 
Mich., Fourth month 20, 1908. ‘They have seven children 
living, five of whom were present; also companions of three. 
Several grandchildren, one great-grandchild, and a large num- 
ber of Friends responded to the invitation. All had a very 
pleasant social time. Letters of congratulation were sent by 
many who could not come, and some presents were received. 


Winnieshiek Quarterly Meeting was held the 25th and 26th 
ult. at Kedron, near Spring Valley, Minn. The Yearly 
Meeting Superintendent of Evangelical Work, W. Jasper 
Hadley, Philip Slack, and Birdie Batchelor were present 
and preached, to the edification of those in attendance. On 
First-day, four services were held, all of them greatly 
enjoyed by the congregation, and liberal contributions were 
received for the work. Friends were much encouraged and 
strengthened to go forward in their church activities. 


We have just received a handsome booklet from John H. 
Nicholson, a memento “In appreciation of a kind and loving 
father.” It contains the toasts and other addresses delivered 
at the banquet given by the citizens of Richmond, Ind., in 
honor of ‘Timothy Nicholson “Commemorative. of his 
eightieth year and his long and distinguished public service;” 
also personal letters and telegrams from a goodly number 
of friends, among which we find the names of Governor 
J. Frank Hanly, Senator Albert J. Beveridge and Vice-Presi- - 
dent Charles W. Fairbanks. The booklet is one of the 
neatest things of its kind that has yet come to our notice. 


BORN. 


Morris.—At Whittier, Cal., Fourth month 16, 1908, to John 
and Irene Morris, a daughter. 


Orts.—At Whittier, Cal. Fourth month 2, 1908, to Ashton 
and Marie Barker Otis, a daughter. 


DIED. 


Huntincton.—At her home in Amesbury, Mass., Third 
month 9, 1908, Cynthia W. Huntington, widow of Moses 
Huntington, aged nearly ninety-four years. A beloved mem- 
ber and elder of Amesbury Monthly Meeting. She maintained 
a lively and intelligent interest in all the affairs of the church 
until the very close of her long and useful life. 


SuHaw.—At Cincinnati, Ohio, First month 17, 1908, Margaret 
Shaw, aged seventy-eight years. For forty years she was an 
esteemed member of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Tatum.—On Second month 26, 1908, Lucy Richardson 
Tatum, widow of John R. Tatum, in the eighty-fourth year of 
her age. A life-long member and beloved elder of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Delaware. This dear Friend 
retained a warm interest in all the affairs of the society at 
large, and in the spiritual welfare of the members of her own 
Meeting. 
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[Fifth month | 


Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. FIFTH MONTH 17, 1908. 
JESUS BETRAYED AND DENIED. 
JOHN 18: 1-27. 


(For special study, JoHN 18:1-9, 24-27.) 


GOLDEN TpHxtT.—Jesus said unto them, 
The Son of Man shall be betrayed into the 
hands of men. Matt. 17: 22. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHREK. 


Second-day. Jesus betrayed and denied. 
Jobn 18: 1-27. 
ee Bayt Betrayal foretold. John 6: 
Fourth-day. Counsel of Caiaphas. John 
11 : 47-54 


apeitth-day. The traitor’s kiss. Matt. 26: 

-56. 

: bimbo on Remorse of Judas. Matt. 27: 
Seventh-day. Judas replaced. Acts 1: 

15-26 


Birst-day. Luke’s narrative. Luke 22: 


Time—The evening before and the 
early morning of the day of crucifixion. 

Place—Garden of Gethsemane, on 
the slope of the Mount of Olives, and 
in the house of Caiaphas, in Jerusalem. 

Between the last lesson and the pres- 
ent occurs the marvelous prayer of 
Christ, so simple, so sublime, so instinct 
with the deepest feeling, so full of faith, 
so earnest on the behalf of others, as 
well as on behalf of Himself. From 
the account, it would seem that. this 
prayer (John 17) was spoken aloud in 
the upper chamber before going to the 
Garden of Gethsemane. The main 
incidents of the lesson are given in 
each of the four Gospels, each giving 


TRAINED NURSE. 
REMARKS ABOUT NOURISHING FOOD. 


“A physician’s wife gave me a pack- 
age of Grape-Nuts one day, with the 
remark that she was sure I would find 
the food very beneficial, both for my own 
use and for my patients. I was particu- 
larly attracted to the food, as at that 
time the weather was very hot and I ap- 
preciated the fact that Grape-Nuts re- 
quire no cooking. 

“The food was deliciously crisp, and 
most inviting to the appetite. After 
making use of it twice a day for three or 
four weeks, I discovered that it was a 
most wonderful invigorator. I used to 
suffer greatly from exhaustion, head- 
aches and depression of spirits. My 
work had been very trying at times and 
indigestion had set in. 

“Now I am always well and ready for 
any amount of work, have an abundance 
of active energy, cheerfulness and men- 
tal poise. I have proved to my entire 
satisfaction that this change has been 
brought about by Grape-Nuts food, 

“The fact that it is predigested is a 
very desirable feature. I have had many 
remarkable results in feeding Grape- 
Nuts to my patients, and I cannot speak 
too highly of the food. My friends con- 
stantly comment on the change in my 
appearance. I have gained 9 pounds 
since beginning the use of this food.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


some particulars not found in the others. 
All, therefore, should be read, and com- 
pared: Matthew 26:47-75; Mark 14: 
43-72; Luke 22 : 47-62. 

The agony in the Garden, described 
so fully in the first three Gospels, is 
omitted in John, possibly because given 
elsewhere. Our lesson begins where 
Matthew (26 : 46) leaves off. 

1. “These words.” Referring to the 
prayer in chapter 17. “Kidron.” R. V. 
A brook, dry in summer, but a torrent 
in winter, which rising north of Jerusa- 
lem, flows on the east side of the city 
in a deep ravine, between the city and 
the Mount of Olives. It empties into 
the Dead Sea. The name is probably 
derived from a Hebrew word, meaning 
black or dark, referring to the color 
of the water or the darkness of the 
ravine; some think it means “of the 
cedars.” “A garden.” Called in Mat- 
thew and Mark “Gethsemane” (oil 
press). ‘The modern word, “orchard,” 
is nearer the original than “garden,” 
but the latter has been so hallowed by 
association that the revisers retained it. 

2. “Who betrayed Him.” Literally, 
“was betraying.” “Knew the place.” 
There was no attempt at concealment. 

3. “The Band of soldiers.” R. V. A 
cohort of Roman soldiers consisted of 
600 men, but, as in modern regiments, 
the ranks were by no means always 
full. The “band” was undoubtedly of 
Roman soldiers. “Officers.” The official 
guards and temple police sent by the 
Sanhedrin (John 7 : 32-45). Compare 
also Luke 22 : 52. “Torches.” ‘These 
“were fed with oil carried in a vessel.” 
Compare Matthew 25 : 4. 

4. “Knowing.” Jesus knew before- 
hand what was to come upon Him, 
showing how completely voluntary was 
His self-surrender (John to 18). 
“Went forth.’ From His disciples. 

. “Jesus of Nazareth.” Literally, 
“The Nazarene.” This among the 
Judeans was a term of reproach. Com- 
pare Matthew 2 : 23: Acts 10 : 38; 
John I, 46 19-19. Literally, “And 
Judas also, who was betraying Him, 
was standing with them.” 

6. Why the incident described took 
place is not told. Probably “the true 
explanation is to be found in the moral 
influence of Christ’s calm and dignified 
bearing, as well as of the prestige He 
had won by His words of wisdom and 
His works of power.” The influence 
of a pure life, dignity of carriage, 
moral superiority has not seldom had 
great effect on assailants and mobs. 

8. “Let these go their way.” His 
disciples were not the ones to be appre- 
hended. He was the one, and so He 


asked that they might go away. The 
disciples did flee. Matthew 26 : 56. 
9. “That the word,” ete. See John 
17 item: 
10. “Therefore.” R. V. See Luke 


22 : 49. All four of the evangelists 
mention this act of Peter’s impetuosity. 
John only records the man’s name, 
Matchus, and he only says it was Peter 
who drew the sword. 11-23. ‘These 
verses continue the narrative, and spe- 
cially describe the first denial of Peter 
and the bringing of Jesus before Annas, 
the father-in-law of the official high 
priest, Caiaphas. Annas was appointed 
to the office in A. D. 7, but had been 
removed by the Roman Government 
some years before the time of the les- 
son. He was a shrewd, able man, and 


Where the finest biscuit, 
cake, hot-breads, crusts 


or puddings are required 
Royal is indispensable. 


OVAL, 


Powder 


Baking 
Absolutely Pure 


Not only for rich or fine food 


or for special times or service. 
Royal is equally valuable in the 
preparation of plain, substantial, 
every-day foods, for all occa- 
sions. It makes the food more 
tasty, nutritious and wholesome. 


five of his sons and a son-in-law, 
Caiaphas, had occupied the office. His 
influence had been great all the time. 
This would account for Jesus being 
taken before Annas first. That he 
should be called High .Priest is not 
strange. In modern times, an ex- 
governor is often called by the title he 
formerly held, etc., etc. The office was 
usually held for life, but the Romans 
did not hesitate to remove any officials 
when they deemed it to the advantage 
of the Empire. 

24. “Bound.” To prevent escape; He 
would be unbound when undergoing 
examination. 

25. “Now Simon Peter was standing 
and warming himself.” It was. still 
early in the morning (See verse 18). 
“They.” The men standing by the fire. 

26. “Peter could not escape detection.” 
Compare the accounts in the other Gos- 
pels, particularly in Luke, where it is 
recorded, “And the Lord turned and 
looked upon Peter.” (Luke 22 : 61.) 

The denial of his Lord by Peter has 
always been regarded as one of the 
most pathetic occurences in the Gos- 
pels—a sorrowful fall, afterwards bit- 
terly repented of and never repeated, 
for not one of the Apostles was bolder 
or more faithful than Peter. The 
question has been asked why Peter’s 
fall should be so emphasized? May it 
not be to show that no one is too high 
to yield to temptation, and no one too 
sinful not to be forgiven when truly 
repentant. “It teaches that none may 
presume, and none despair.” Read Mrs. 
Browning’s beautiful sonnets: “The 
Two Sayings;” “The Look;” “The 
Meaning of the Look.” 


“You can’t imagine,” said the musi- 
cal young woman, “how distressing it is 
when a singer realizes that she has lost 
her voice.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied the plain man, 
“but I’ve got a fair idea how distressing 
it is when she doesn’t realize it.’—The 
Catholic Standard and Times. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH I7TH. 


BEING A CHRISTIAN. 

II. AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 
I CuHron, 18: 12-14; Isa. 54: 13. 
(Union Meeting with the Juniors.) 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRNPCHDING WDEK. 

preomdday. Parental control. Gen. 18: 


Third-day. Brotherly forebearance. Gen. 
45:15, 16. 

Fourth-day. Eph. 
6: 1-4 


‘Fifth-day. Obedience. Prov. 6: 20-22. 
Sixth-day. Instruction. Ex. 13: 8-10. 
Ld Mettr tog Teachableness. I Sam. 3: 


Justice and kindness. 


“Of such is the Kingdom.” ‘The little 
children of whom our Lord spoke these 
words were just such children as we 
see about us every day, in our own 
homes and those of our neighbors, 
yes, and in our school-rooms, though 
when these bright days bring on 
the restless longing to be out under 
the green trees and make lesson-getting 
irksome, the teacher may wonder if 
her particular charge merit the pro- 
nouncement of these words upon them. 
But no doubt they do. Their trouble— 
if it be trouble—is childlikeness, and 
it is a return to childlikeness in its 
essential qualities that Jesus laid down 


FRIENDS HELP. 
ST. PAUL PARK INCIDENT. 


“After drinking coffee for breakfast 
I always felt languid and dull, having 
no ambition to get to my morning duties, 
Then in about an hour or so a weak, 
nervous derangement of the heart and 
stomach would come over me with such 
force I would frequently have to lie 
down. 

“At other times I had severe head- 
aches; stomach finally became affected 
and digestion so impaired that I had 
serious chronic dyspepsia and constipa- 
tion. A lady, for many years State 
President of the W. C. T. U,, told me 
she had been greatly benefited by quit- 
ting coffee and using Postum Food Cof- 
fee; she was troubled for years with 
asthma. She said it was no cross to quit 
coffee when she found she could have 
as delicious an article as Postum. 

“Another lady, who had been troubled 
with chronic dyspepsia for years, found 
immediate relief on ceasing coffee and 
beginning Postum twice a day. She was 
wholly cured. Still another friend told 
me that Postum Food Coffee was a God- 
send to her, her heart trouble having 
been relieved after leaving off coffee and 
taking on Postum. 

“So many such cases came to my no- 
tice that I concluded coffee was the 
cause of my trouble and I quit and took 
up Postum. I am more than pleased to 
say that my days of trouble have disap- 
peared. I am well and happy.” “There’s 
a Reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


as the condition of seeing the Kingdom. 

It is teachableness that the child’ rep- 
resents—a mind open to impressions, 
eager to know, questioning, believing, 
trusting, obeying, not perfectly, but, if 
wisely dealt with, increasingly. The 
ideal is set forth in a few words of 
the greatest biography ever written— 
“advancing in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and men.” ‘That 
is the story of a boy’s life, a sane, 
hearty, wholesome boy, who played and 
loved the out-of-doors things, but who 
was studious and subject to His parents 
through all those years at Nazareth. 

The Christian home is the depend- 
ence of the church, and unless the 
school is Christian, too, the battle will 
be by so much the harder one. ‘The 
laws of some of the States forbid dis- 
tinctive religious instruction in the 
public schools, but in most of them it 
is entirely feasible to maintain not only 
a strong sentiment in favor of righteous- 
ness, but in countless ways to definitely 
hold up Jesus as the character by which 
all lives must be tested, and the One 
by whom all may be helped. There is 
small justification in most localities 
for abandoning the public schools to 
the indifferent or the irreligious. 

Then, when the college and university 
are reached, the choice may be, for 
excellent reasons, for one not under 
church control; yet, the worth of an 
atmosphere that nurtures the spiritual, 
as well as the intellectual, man is not 
to be lightly valued. Says Emerson, 
“Talent sinks with character; the 
moment of your loss of faith will be 
the solstice of your genius;” and Philip 
Brooks: “What impresses one in the 
most God-like men we have ever seen 
is the inability to tell in them what 
of their power is intellectual and what 
is moral.’ But whatever our choice, 
we may carry with us, wherever our 
Master’s plans send us, the spirit that 
is teachable and faithful, loyal to the 
best that we have received in a Christ- 
ian home, and loyal to the fatherhood 
of which that of earth is but a type 
and reflection, that in all the school of 
life we may learn the unending lesson 
that makes us like our Pattern. 


GOD ANSWERS. 


Some officer had disobeyed or failed 
to comprehend an order. 

“T believe I’ll sit down,’ said Secre- 
tary Stanton, “and give that man a 
piece of my mind.” 

“Do so,” said Lincoln; “write him 
now while you have it on your mind. 
Make it sharp. Cut him all up.” 

Stanton did not need a second invita- 
tion. It was a bone-crusher that he 
read to the President. 

“That’s right,” said Lincoln, “that’s a 
good one.” 

“Who can I send it by?” mused the 
Secretary. 

“Send it!” replied Lincoln, “send it!” 
Why, don’t send it at all. Tear it up. 
You have freed your mind on the sub- 
ject, and that is all that is necessary. 


Tear it up. You never want to send 
such letters. I never do——Democratic 
Telegram. 


“QO Tommy! you’re too old to cry.” 
“Yes, an’ I’m too y-y-young ter have 
w-wot I’m cryin’ fer.”—Exchange. 
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FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M, REED 


6* MORTGAGES 6% 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - ~- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[ELLSWORTH Anp JONES.| 


OW 


~ 
ney 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found, useful for aimost:everyone who wisheste adver- 
tise. ‘The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver= 
tisement'ls accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 


WANTED—Friend families to locate in Boise, 
Idaho, capital of the State. Population 20,000 ; 
modern city, modern improvements; good 
schools, Friends church and parsonage ina good 
location ; live meeting and Sabbath-school. Fine 
investments in city property and small tracts 
near city on electric lines. Nice houses, fine 
climate. Write to us and tell us what you want. 
ra a RINARD, or AARON M. BRAY, Boise, 

aho. 


WANTED—By young woman Friend, during 
seventh and eighth months, a position as com- 
paniontotravel or otherwise—or to teach chil- 
dren three hours daily inreturn for a pleasant 
homeand small salary. Best of references given 
and required. Address, ‘‘D.’”? THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WANTED—By a young woman, position as 
companion to elderly lady or invalid. Excel- 
lent references. Address, Dorothy Nixon, care 
of Vida Francis, 254 S. 16th St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED—Capable woman desires position 
as companion, tutor, in Christian household in 
the country during summer. References ex- 
changed. Address: Teacher, THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you are inter- 
ested in fine print- 
ing send for sample 


to The Biddle Press 
at 1010 Cherry St, 
Philadelphia. 
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PRINTING 


The Lecds & Blddie Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


A.C. LEEDS, Pres. 1. P.B. LEEDS, Sec. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING 


are now ready for shipment. Cloth, 


$75; paper, $.50 per copy, plus transpor- 
tation. Postage on single copies, $.17. 


Orders should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
zo1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men and Boys’ Shoes 


The Blucher Oxford is one of the best 
of the new models for men. In tan Russia 
calf, flat forepart last, creased vamps, med- 
ium extension soles. Looks very much 
like a Custom Shoe, and will please the 
particular man who leans toward modish, 
conservative footwear. Prices, $4.00, 
$5.00 and 6.00. 


Our regular lines are— 


**S. & C. Popular’’ Shoes, $3.00 

**S. & C. Specials,’’ $3.50 and $4.00 |» 
**S. & C. High-grade’’ Shoes, $5.00 

**S. & C. Custom’’ Shoes, $6.00 


Men’s $5 and $6 Oxfords, 
$3.85 


The last of that famous Boston purchase; 
not all sizes, but remarkable values. Only 
about 100 pairs. 


Boys’ Tan Oxiords, $3.00 
and $3.50 


Sizes 2% to 5%, all widths. Blucher 
cut, in tan Russia calf, perfect fitting 
around the heel and ankle, full round 
toes and creased vamp. A shapely, com- 
fortable Low Shoe for boys. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
PHILADELPHIA 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


Insurance contingent fund, additional te reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


3,831,063.94 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS, ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JAMES V. 


WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


| 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made In the 
sale of this great book, No experience 
. Write for our liberal terms. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


i ni if NGOs 


NE Cor,10 7%! $ Arch Sts. 


William S. 


Yarnall \ sages 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 
RECOMMENDED 


BY ALL 
DENOMINATIONS 
Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. 
valuable aid to parents. Rey, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. Henry A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
—The absence of doctrinal] discussion makesit acceptable to all. 
ge?” Lawrence, Gen. Secy, International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind, 
The greatest ald to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story In a simplified narrative 
D. Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 in colors. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., @ Dept. G 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


For Its Freshness and Accuracy 

For its Simplicity of Language 

For Its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 
As the Best Work on the Subject 


Bishop Vincent—An in- 


Mr. Marion 


Price Only $1.50. 


1006 Arch Street, Philadelphig 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
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Best service and equipment 
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CROSS BEARING WITH CHRIST 


I think of the Cyrenian 

Who crossed the city-gate, 

When forth the stream was pouring 
That bore Thy cruel fate. 


I ponder what within him 

The thoughts that woke that day 
As his unchosen burden 

He bore that unsought way. 


Yet, tempted he as we are! 


O Lord, was Thy cross mine? 
Am I, like Simon, bearing 
A burden that is Thine? 


Thou must have looked on Simon ; 
Turn, Lord, and look on me 

Till I shall see and follow 

And bear Thy cross for Thee. 


—Harriet Ware Hall. 
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NOTICES. 
W. F. M. U. CONFERENCE, 


Some main points of program of the 
W. F. M. Union Conference to be held 
Fifth month 21st to 24th, inclusive, at 
Earlham, Iowa. 

FIFTH DAY, 2IST. 
MORNING. 


Greetings and Response. _ 

Reports of Standing Committees and ap- 
pointment of committees. 

AFTERNOON. , 

Department of Interest and Organiza- 
tion. 

Discussion by all delegates of questions 
relative to this department. How can 
Heads of Departments come into closer 
touch with the other Auxiliaries, and 
other questions. 

Yearly Meeting Presidents—Opened by 
Imelda ‘Tebbetts, California. 

Suggestions for the further development 
of the W. F. M. S. 

Yearly Meeting Presidents—Opened by 
E. C. Armstrong, 

Institutes—Harriet F. G. Peelle, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 


Reflex Influence of Missionary Work, | 


Mattie Stanley Kausar. 


Memorial Services—Abigail M. Fry 
(Iowa) Boulder, Colo. 

EVENING. 
Address by Sada Stanley, Missionary to 


Jamaica. 
Address by Charles E. Tebbetts, General 
Secretary A. F. B. of F. M. 


SIXTH-DAY 22D. 
MORNING. 


Department of Literature, by Ellen 
Moore. 
Reasons for having permanent head- 
quarters. 


Course of Study on Friends Work in the 
Foreign Field. 

Reading from “Korea and her Neigh- 
bors,’ Mrs. Elbert Hill. 

Five-minute Papers on our Literature, 

B. Wood, New England, and 

others. 

Paper—An English Governess at Sia- 
mese Court, Adeline Hadley, Iowa. 


AFTERNOON. 


Fruitage and Fellowship, Mrs. D. B. 
Wells, Chicago. 
Department of Young People, Anna 
Kendall McBane. 
Discussion on reports from different 
Yearly Meetings. 
Relation of Woman’s Department of 
Young People’s Work to 
a Young Peoples’ Societies, 
b Junior Societies and Mission 
Bands. 
c Sunday-schools. 
Report of Pittsburgh Conference, Edith 
Smith, Iowa. 


“Voices of the Women,” by Iowa 
Juniors. 

EVENING. 
Echoes from Many Lands, Sarah J. 


King, Corresponding Secretary. 
Open Doors, Mary S. T. Ong, Ohio. 
Stereopticon Views of Friends Fields. 

SEVENTH DAY, 23D. 
MORNING. 
Election of Officers.. 
-Department of Systematic 

Emma T. Coffin. 

»Model Meeting for this Department. 
The Pastor and Modern Missions, Viola 
Spargue, Iowa. 


Giving, 


The Ministry of Money, Phebe S. Ayde- 
lott, New England. 
AFTERNOON. 
Address, Charles W. Sweet. 
Installation of Officers, Consecratory 
Prayer, Delia Fistlar. 

“Facing the Future.’ Three-minute 
talks by Yearly Meeting Presidents. 
Effective Service, Mrs. D. B. Wells, Chi- 

cago. 
Reports of Committees. 


Closing Service led by Susan B. Sisson. | 


Discussions on all topics are given a 
prominent place. 
EVENING. 


Unwritten Side of Missionary Life, 
Sarah Ellis, Missionary to Japan. ; 
Addresses by Edgar D. Hole and wife, 

Missionaries to Africa. 
FIRST-DAY 24TH. 
MORNING. 
Missionary Sermon, Eliza C. Armstrong. 
EVENING. 


The Fullness of Missions, Mrs. D. B. 
Wells, Chicago. 

The Call from Afar; What shall our 
Answer be? Delia Fistlar, Missionary 
to India. 

We are anticipating a feast. Beside 
other attractions, we have five mission- 
aries fresh from the field, General Sec- 
retary of A. F. B. of F. M., and Mrs. 
D. B. Wells (Presbyterian), Chicago, a 
very efficient interdenominational sum- 
mer school worker. 

Music will be furnished throughout by 
the Earlham, Iowa, young people. 

Those attending the conference from 
east of Chicago should reach that city 
in time to take train No. 7 of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
at 9 A. M. on the 20th. This train will 
Stop at Earlham, Iowa, on THIS DATE. 

ATTENTION, DELEGATES. 

“Delegate” includes only those ap- 
pointed by Yearly Meeting Unions. 
Persons representing local societies or 


Quarterly Meeting Unions will be ex- | 


pected to pay for their entertainment, 
which will be provided for all at 65 cents 


per day. 
sf Mary H. Hu, 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION. 


_ Program of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, Indiana Yearly Meeting, to be held 
at Fairmount, Ind., Fifth month 20 to 


aap) I 


FOURTH DAY. 
7.30 P. Mi—Sermon. Daisy Barr. 
FIFTH DAY. 

10 A. M.—The Hicksite Separation, 
Its Cause and Antecedent Condition. 
Ida Parker. 

Ir A. M.—Problem of Church Fi- 
nance. Charles EB. Hiatt. 

2 P. M—Proposed Changes in Meet- 
ing of Ministry and Oversight. Al- 
pheus Trueblood. 

3 P. M.—The Pastoral Committee. 
Henry W. Painter. 

3.30 P. M.—Opportunities for Young 
People to Exercise Their Gifts in the 
Ministry. Ira C. Johnson. 

7.30 P. M.—Gwiney’s Contribution to 
the Development of Quakerism. EI- 
bert Russell. 

SIXTH DAY, 

9.30 A. M.—Expository Preaching. 

Alfred T. Wear. 


10 A. M.—Problem of a Friends 


= 


Keep the \ 
Wheels Turning | 
One of the little econ- | 
omies that help toward ff 
a substantial saving is i 
the use of a good axle |} 
grease. A grease with- 
out proper “body” runs 
off. One too heavy 


stiffens on the axle and 
adds to the pull. 


MICA 


AXLE GREASE 


is right—won’t run, 
won't stiffen, won’t 
Wear out as soon as 
other grease will. 
Covers the axle with 
an almost friction- 
less coating of Bo 
powdered mica joi 
and keeps your = 
wheels turn- 
ing when the 
other fellow, 
who uses 
poor grease, 
is stuck. j 
Nothing 
like Mica Axle Grease 


NN 


ff for a tired wagon. Ask 
yy the dealer for it. 
Y, STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Meeting in a Large City. Harry R. 
| Keats. 
11 A. M—Church Extension. Oliver 


Frazier. 
General discussion of each paper is 


| expected. 


C. E. CONFERENCE. 


The Christian Endeavor Union of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting will meet at 
Muncie, Ind., Fifth month 22 to 24, 
1908. All delegates are urged to send 
their names to the chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, Loretta 
Dille, 522 West Adams Street, Mun- 
cie, Ind. The program has been ar- 
ranged with special reference to the 
theme for a year—“Constructive Chris- 
tian Endeavor.” 

The following speakers are expected 
to be present: 

President Robert L. Kelly—“Con- 
structive C. EK.” 

Richard Haworth—‘“Systematic Bible 
Study as a Practical Force in Con- 
structive C.” . 


Harry R. Keates—“The Quiet Hour.” 


Lydia Pike—“Missionary Hour.” 
(Continued on page 319.) 
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FELLOWSHIP IN SUFFERING. 

A little friend of mine just came in crying as if 
her heart would break, and, through her sobs, she 
told us that one of her pet doves was dead. It soon 
appeared, however, that she was not weeping over 
her own loss, for she knew that she could get 
another dove; she was weeping because she had 
entered into sympathy with the living dove, which 
was moaning for its dead mate. I heard the poor 
bird uttering its pitiful complaint, and I was deeply 
touched by the way in which the child was taking 
her part in the tragedy. It seemed to me a fine 
illustration of the fact that most of our sorrow 
comes to us because of our love and our sympathy. 
It is mainly because our lives are bound together 
that we suffer. There are, of course, a few private 
aches and pains which come to us as individuals, 
but the real pathos and tragedy of life are due 
to our intimate bonds of love and fellowship. 

It is a deep law of life that we cannot live unto 
ourselves, or even die unto ourselves. The little 
child crying out of pity over the grief of a pet 
dove may stand at one end of the scale, and Christ 
dying out of love for sinning, suffering men may 
well stand at the other end of the scale, but both 
illustrate the great principle that love involves 
suffering with those whom we love, and in between 
these two ends of this mighty scale there are all 
degrees of vicarious suffering. 

There are perhaps some mortals—we should not 
like to call them men—who can withdraw from 
the group life and live pretty nearly a bare indi- 
vidual existence. They share no common sorrows; 
they bear no burdens of their fellows; they feel too 
little love for anyone to enter the fellowship of 
suffering. But most of us have outgrown this 
narrow, limited type of life, which loses itself in 
trying to save itself. We have enriched ourselves 
through love and comradeship. We have entered 
into wide relationships and have become interested 
in many lives. The result is that we cannot settle 
_ down in the easy peace of our own private pros- 
perity. We are bound to share in the gains and 
the losses of our fellowship group, for nothing can 
‘touch a friend of ours which does not touch us. 


We soon find, too, that it is very difficult to draw 
any boundary to our “group.” At the center of 
it is our home-circle, with its warm and intimate 
ties, as close as the tissues of our own heart, but 
the fellowship stretches out in widening circles and 
takes in many who never cross our threshold or 
sit at our table. We travail in spirit with mission- 
aries in far-off lands. We enter into sympathetic 
touch with the neighbor who has his bitter cup to 
drink. We share the brunt of battle with the 
reformer who is wearing out his life in a desperate 
contest against some ancient evil, and we take our 
part in the every-day sorrows and struggles of our 
immediate church-fellowship. What a privilege 
it is, and what a dignity it gives to our lives, to 
share in this wide fellowship of joy and sorrow! 
It means more, too, than we quite realize, for not 
only are our human lives bound together in this 
intimate fashion—they are also bound up with the 
Divine Life, so that when we are sharing with each 
other, we are sharing with Christ, and when we 
are giving our cup of cold water to a thirsty child, 
we are lending our hand to Him. 

Who can read without a thrill of that Cyrenian 
man who happened to be passing along the Golgotha 
road on the memorable morning when the Saviour 
was fainting under the cross, which He was bearing 
alone ? 

The Cyrenian was no neighbor to Jesus and they 
had no family ties; he was a chance passerby, 
hurrying to his day’s business, perhaps, but he finds 
himself suddenly called to share the cross-bearing 
with the World-sufferer. How that day must have 
stood out ever after in his memory as the one day 
of his life! “I had a fellowship with His suffering 
as He went to His bitter death for men.” 

We do not need to be Cyrenians in the remote 
first century to share in the cross-bearing of the 
Saviour. We may even now, in our obscure corners 
of the world, “know the fellowship of His suffer- 
ing,” and, in our measure, “fill up what is lacking 
in the sufferings of Christ;” and this little child 
who enters into sympathy with her pet dove has the 
beginning of the spirit of sharing which is capable 
of such wonderful expansion. 


R. M. J. 
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BORDER LANDS. 


Boundary lines are not always well defined, espe- 
cially in new and untried regions. The early 
immigrants to the Middle West had no little diffi- 
culty in locating their farms. Sometimes, though 
not always, the corner stones were found, and county 
surveyors were employed to locate others. These 
findings, however, were not always final, and many 
lines are yet in dispute. The settlers know in a 
general way where their land lies, but a few rods 
here and a few feet there are still in question. 

Like situations are found in the practical applica- 
tion of morals and religion. Here, also, regions of 
Take, for example, the general 
policy of truthfulness. It is easily defined, but the 
application is beset with difficulties. Every day, 
possibly several times a day, we find ourselves 
puzzling over the question, “what is true, or how 
can we convey a truthful impression?’ The limita- 
tions of language, the various temperaments and 
moods of men, the relativity of information, and 
many other factors play a part in truth telling. 
The great body of fact is generally understood, but 
for the most exacting there still remain margins of 
uncertainty. 

Now, if this be the situation as to truth telling, 
what may be expected of other forms of Christian 
living? The kinds, times and places of amusement, 
our duties as neighbors and citizens, work for the 
church, attitude toward outsiders, all these, and 
many other things have moral significance, and yet 
they are without definite limits. Like the great 
meridians from which land sections are reckoned, 
there are cardinal principles which determine moral 
and religious conduct, but unlike real estate, specifie 
boundaries can never be fixed. Life and growth 
defy arbitrary rules. 


uncertainty exist. 


New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
He must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 

The border lands in morals have their use, and 
the shifting lines of duty call for courage and 
decision. This much should be said in their favor, 
but they also afford occasions for weakness. Some 
men use them as convenient apologies for transgres- 
sion. This evil, however, is not great, since their 
pretentions are so transparent they deceive no one, 
unless it be themselves. Far more prevalent and 
insidious is the “border-land habit.” Great num- 
bers of professing Christians seem content to live 
on the ragged edge of uncertainty. Many of them, 
apparently indifferent to moral and religious claims, 


lack the courage or energy to define duty. Their 
hunger for righteousness is just keen enough to 
make them want to live—we should say die—on 
the safe side. As an elderly Friend once expressed 
it, “I shall be content if I am just good enough to 
get through the gates into the golden city.” They 
miss the privileges, the liberty and the assurance 
of the larger life of moral and religious certainties. 

This ‘‘border-land habit” and the view of life 
which it fosters are unnatural and deleterious. It 
is quite right for farmers to claim every bit of 
ground belonging to them, but it would be exceed- 
ingly unwise for them to build their homes on 
disputed strips. Like principles hold in conduct. 
There is much in religious experience and in practical 
life beyond dispute. And these certainties are the 
privilege, and should be the possession of all. <A 
firm grasp on them will bring assurance and wisdom 
for the new and uncertain regions which a free 
and progressive spirit should explore and _ possess. 
But without this background and possession, the 
border. lands are filled with danger. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The most significant event on the American 
Quaker calendar for the summer is the opening of 
Nebraska Yearly Meeting, at Central City, Neb., 
Sixth month 4th (not 5th, as has been announced). 
Those expecting to attend should write Jennie OC. 
Grieve or Everett Myers, Central City, Neb., so that 
arrangements can be made to meet them at trains 
and provide entertainment. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
NEBRASKA YEARLY MEETING. 


BY HERBERT J. MOTT. 


Nebraska’s enduring greatness consists in great 
farms, great stock ranches, great distances, and great 
possibilities. A part of the United States in 1803, 
a territory in 1857, and a State for forty-one years ; 
in elevation, ranging from 1,031 feet, at Omaha, 
to 5,027, in the northwest corner of the State, it. 
presents a great variety of soil, humidity, tempera- 
ture, and consequent variety of crops, land values, 
occupations and commercial interests. That portion 
of the State having an elevation under 2,500 feet 
is a very rich, unexcelled agricultural country. This 
includes about one-third of the State. Between 
2,500 and 3,500 feet elevation is the semi-arid 
section, where crops are uncertain and farming is: 
generally combined with stock raising. Above 
3,500 feet the country is very generally given over 
to stock raising, including dairying and poultry. 
These facts account for the very conflicting reports 
and ideas that obtain in regard to Nebraska. A 
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lack of the knowledge of these facts resulted in 
very heavy losses, and at times considerable suffer- 
ing, in the early settlement of the State. In health- 
fulness, Nebraska is above the average, especially 
at the higher elevations. Between 4,000 and 5,000 
feet, lung trouble is unknown. At 3,000 feet and 
above, those coming from the East with this disease 
are often cured ; always, if they come soon enough. 

Here and there over the State may be found settle- 
ments of foreign-born people. But in the main, 
Nebraska is populated by Americans. Mostly they 
or their parents came from the Middle West. Not 
from the bottom of Eastern society; such have 
neither the inclination, energy or ambition to go to 
anew country. Not from the top of Eastern society ; 
to such the West can offer no inducements, unless 
it be health. The West is peopled from the middle 
class of the East and East Central States; men 
and women of energy, nerve, industry afd ambition, 
who, for the sake of financial independence, are 
willing to begin life as their fathers began, in 
Indiana, fifty years ago. The inter-marriage of 
these sturdy types of American manhood and 
womanhood, coming from so many sections of our 
country, is producing the ideal home and offspring, 
that is, the noblest product of any nation. Having 
broken away from the family, social and religious 
environment of the Eastern home, and coming into 
contact with the new, in every relation, most help- 
fully disturbs their self-conscious wisdom. Having 
known some things, they had not dreamed of how 
little they knew of other things. But with eyes 
once opened, with the enthusiasm of an awakened 
nature, free from ruts of thought and traditional 
ideas, they become most diligent explorers in quest 
of truth. They are open to conviction, more than 
ready to investigate. They demand the best—the 
truth. Because their church letters are sometimes 
(unfortunately) “accidentally dropped in the waters 
of the ‘Big Muddy’ or are caught and blown away 
by prairie winds” in their migration to the great 
West, may not necessarily mean that they love 
Christ or truth less. Such is the material, physical, 
social and mental, upon which Nebraska Quakerism 
must build. 

Just now the eyes of the Quaker world are turned 
with loving interest to Nebraska, as the appointed 
time draws near when the Friends in this State will 
assume the obligation, trust and honor of sisterhood 
in the charmed circle of the American yearly 
meetings. 

In Seventh month, 1873, almost thirty-five years 
ago, the first Friends meeting in Nebraska was 
established. It was in Saline County, not far from 
the southeast corner of the State. In 1872, Addison 
J. Thomas and his wife, Anna, the latter a minister, 
Jesse Griffith, W. T. Angstead, David Hadley, 
and others, came from Iowa and located there. 
Soon a preparative meeting was established by Bear 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
Ten years later this meeting was transferred to 
Pleasant. View Quarterly Meeting, Kansas Yearly 


Meeting, and in the fall of 1884 was made a monthly 
meeting. About this time, two families from Iowa, 
two from Indiana and one from Ohio settled near 
Clarks, Neb., and in 1887 a second monthly meeting 
was established there by Pleasant View Quarter. 
Near the south line of the State, and central east 
and west is Gosper County, where Jacob Tucker, 
Charles Dingel and others, with their families, 
found homes, in 1880. The first meetings were held 
in a sod house, the home of a Friend. In 1887, 
George McGraw, a minister from Iowa, a man of 
exceptional energy and spiritual power, located in 
this part of the State. Within a few years, two 
monthly meetings 
were established 
by Walnut Creek 
Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Kansas 
Yearly Meeting. 
It will be noticed 
that most of the 
members and 
ministers who or- 
ganized these sev- 
eral meetings 
came from Iowa, 
but on account of 
the near-by meet- 
ings over the State 
line in Kansas, 
they became asso- 
ciated with Kan- 
sas Yearly Meet- 
ing. Thus, from 
1873 to the pres- 
ent that yearly 
meeting has established four monthly meetings in 
Nebraska. In addition to the ministers mentioned, 
Eli G. Parker, W. Perry Haworth, John Y. Hoover, 
and others, had an important part in founding 
Quakerism in the southern part of the State. 

The Friends Meetings in South Dakota having . 
requested to be transferred from Jowa Yearly 
Meeting to Nebraska Yearly Meeting should be 
mentioned. In 1882 John F. Hanson and family 
settled near Mt. Vernon, that state. In the same 
year, John R. White took a homestead, and built a 
flour mill on the James River, near Mitchel, South 
Dakota. In 1883, William L. Hadley, Luther B. 
Gorden, several families of Hockets and Hunts, ' 
and others, located in Aurora County. About this 
time, I. N. Rich, Abi Huntley, both ministers, 
Clayton Brown and Moses Rich, with their families, 
settled in Jerauld County. Within a few years, 
other Friends found homes at each of these points, 
and monthly meetings were established. Mt. Vernon 
Quarterly Meeting was opened in 1885, by direction 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting, and is composed of these 
meetings. Two years later John Henry Douglas 
conducted his ever-memorable Gospel campaign in 
Dakota. All of the meetings were visited. Scores 
were converted and united with Friends. ,Then. 
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came the series of drought years that so disastrously 
affected the entire West, especially at the higher 
elevations, and very many Friends removed from 
the State. Last year they reported but 108 members 
in the entire quarterly meeting. Of late years, the 
financial situation is -said to have much improved. 
The Friends remaining are prospering and contented. 

In the far northeast corner of Nebraska, at Spring 
Bank, Dixon County, the second meeting established 
in the State, was opened in 1880. Aaron Smith, 
Elijah Roberts, and others, with their families, 
came from eastern Iowa and found homes in this, 
at that time, new country. Pleasant Plain Quarterly 
Meeting, Iowa Yearly Meeting, authorized the 
opening of this meeting. The open doors for Gospel 
service invited these pioneer Friends to extend their 
borders on. every side. Meetings were established 
at South Valley, in 1885, at Elk Valley, in 1895, 
and at Waterbury, in 1901. Spring Bank Quarterly 
Meeting, opened in 1892, by direction of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, is composed of these four meetings. 
As reported in 1907, there are 339 members, three 
ministers, and three meeting-houses. 

In the extreme ‘northern part of the State. and 
some 100 miles west of Spring Bank, is Union 
Quarterly Meeting, whose five monthly meetings 
are located in Knox, Boyd, Pierce and Sheridan 
counties. Last year they reported 155 members, five 
ministers and five meeting-houses. Joseph Black- 
ledge, Richard Pucket, Jennie B. Mendenhall, John 
Q. Emry, Robert McDorman, Joseph Coleman, 
Elijah Cook, N. Blanche Ford, and others, were 
the ministers used by the head of the church in 
laying the foundations in this large field. 


Four hundred miles distant, in the southwest 
corner of the State, is Hiawatha Quarterly Meeting. 
Established in 1889, by authority of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, it is composed of four monthly meetings, 
located in Dundy, Chase and Perkins counties. 
Last year they reported 104 members, two ministers 
and four meeting-houses. Lewis and Amy Cattell, 
from Ohio, Warner and Kate Jackson, from Iowa, 
and the writer, a minister, from Glens Falls Quar- 
terly Meeting, New York Yearly Meeting, were 
pioneers in opening this new field, in 1888. Joseph 
Sopher, Anna Farr, William C. Pidgeon, Emma 
Spenser Townsend, Elizabeth Larkin, Theodore 
Jessup, and others, were efficient ministers in the 
early days. This was once a comparatively large 
quarterly meeting, with eight monthly meetings, 
twenty-two meetings for worship, and about 800 
members. Long years of drought and repeated crop 
failures resulted in the removal of most of the 
membership to other States. Those remaining, 
having learned to adapt themselves to the country, 
are prospering financially. 

The reader has noticed that the several meetings 
described are all located near the borders of the 
State. Prior to 1895, these meetings, separated in 
distance by hundreds of miles, had nothing in 
common but a name. Their combined membership, 
including South Dakota, now numbers but 706. 


Isolated, in limited financial circumstances, and 
few in numbers, the future was not bright. Then 
came the great forward movement, that has doubled 
the membership, quadrupled our strength, and made 
possible the Nebraska Yearly Meeting, to be opened 
next month. This forward movement consisted of 
three distinct steps, which we will notice separately. . 

First, the establishment of Platte Valley Quar- - 
terly Meeting. Located in the central part of the 
State, in the Platte River and the Loup River 
valleys, in Hall, Valley, Nance and Merrick 
counties, with 620 members, seven monthly meet- 
ings, ten ministers, and six meeting-houses, this 
quarterly meeting has become the center for Nebraska 
Quakerism. In an early day, Benjamin Compton, 
from Ohio, located near Alda, in Hall County. By 
consistent living, Christian activity among all 
denominations, especially in Sunday-school work, 
and loyalty~to his birth-right Quaker convictions, . 
he laid the foundation for our work in central 
Nebraska. Then, Joel Townsend, Indiana, who. 
located on the Loup River, in Valley County, by 
a lovely life and influence compelled all that section 
of country to respect and believe in Quakerism as. 
the ideal conception of truth. Two meetings re- 
sulted. Then there were William Abel and his two 
sons, Benjamin S. Abel and Turner L. Abel, the 
latter a minister, who settled near Clarks, in Merrick 
County. Eternity alone can measure the far- 
reaching influence that has gone out from these 
consecrated lives to bless the world. These three 
Quaker families, from three different States and 
yearly meetings, total strangers to each other, 


_ located in three different parts of the State, isolated 


from association with Friends, are most inspiring, 
living illustrations of what loving loyalty to Christ 
and Quakerism may accomplish. They were the 
divinely-led, modern three wise men from the East 
who heralded the coming of Quakerism to Nebraska. 
Elwood Knight, Oliver Frazer, Alden Knight, 
Oliver Underwood, M. F. Corsbie, E. A. Wells, 
Samuel Haworth, Harley M. Moore and W. Malon 
Perry, efficient ministers of the Gospel, with others, 
have had a large part in the development of this 
important mission. 

The second step of this forward movement was 
the securing of the Nebraska Central College prop- 
erty at Central City, and the establishment of our 
college there, without debt. About the year 1875, 
the Methodist Church had this property erected, 
at a cost of $17,000, but, after a few years, lost it, 
under a heavy mortgaged indebtedness. Friends 
purchased it, with 320 acres around it, on faith, 
without one dollar. From the sale of 300 acres, 
they received $1,200, more than enough to pay for 
all. Thus, in answer to prayer of faith, we received, 


as a gift from heaven, this 20-acre campus, with 


the college already built, and $1,200 cash to furnish 
it with. Some may doubt ancient miracles, but 
Friends in Nebraska believe in modern ones, If 
we are foolish enough to go in debt for property 
for the Lord, we generally have to pay for it our- 
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selves or lose it. The only wise thing to do is to 
pray and believe and work and wait for what is 
needed. At least this is true in Nebraska. Speaking 
of the college, dedicated to God and the Quaker 
youth of the West, it was placed, as a sacred trust, 
in the care of a board of trustees, with the pledge 
to heaven, to the public, to those who had purchased 
the adjoining lands in good faith, to the entire 
church over the State, that never should there be 
an indebtedness against it. To this gift of heaven, 
Nebraska Friends look ever with hope and confidence. 

The third step in this providential movement, that 
has resulted in so much in the development of 
Quakerism in Nebraska, was the organization, in 
1899, of the Nebraska Chureh and Educational 
Association of Friends. By this one step, the iso- 
lated, weak, widely separated meetings of Nebraska, 
mere fragments of two distant yearly meetings in 
other States, became one body. They were brought 
into sympathetic touch, association and unity of effort. 
Provision was made in its articles of incorporation 
that it should cease to exist within one year after 
a yearly meeting should be established in Nebraska, 
within which year all of its property should be 
transferred, by proper conveyance, to said yearly 
meeting. The last session of the association will be 
held on the day before the opening of the Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting. As was carefully provided for in 
its organization, there was to be no conflict with the 
functions or relations of any yearly meetings or 
meetings subordinate to them. To quote the exact 
words, ‘The association in no way interferes with 
any relation hitherto existing between monthly, 
quarterly or yearly meetings.” The work of the 
association has been well done. 

As we survey the interests of the Friends in 
Nebraska, the fruitage of the prayers, the faith, the 
service of thirty-five years, as we consider its sub- 
stantial growth and strength, its beauty and promise, 
we bow in grateful adoration and praise before 
Him from whom all blessings flow. The work is 
but begun. With Whittier and the prophetic souls 


of every age, we hear “The first low wash of waves. 


where soon shall roll a human sea.” 

The great harvest field lies before us. The 
Macedonian cry is ever in our ears. We have heard 
how that we shall be led into those places whither 
He Himself shall come, and how that He has “Set 
before us an open door, and no man can shut it.” 

As we are about to assume the trust of a yearly 
meeting, we will sound no trumpet, but confident 
that our mission is of heaven, in restful dependence 
upon Christ and His church, we “go forward” by 


grace and in His name, expecting that “at evening 


time it shall be light.” 
Hastings, Nebraska. 


Wherever Jesus comes somebody knows and wants 
to be where He is, for the great throbbing, weary, 
weeping, sad, broken heart of the world needs Jesus. 
—“Gipsy” Smith. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—IX.* 
14. MARRIAGE. 


At the close of the three months’ term at Antioch 
College, I returned home and made arrangements 
for my marriage to Martha Sleeper, in the autumn, 
which took place at Greenfield Meeting House, 
Ninth month 20, 1854, before a very large concourse 
of people. The house would not hold the people. 
There had not been a Friends wedding there in 
ten years, and it was a great curiosity. Perhaps 
there was more excitement on the part of the con- 
gregation than solemnity. There were two couples 
of us to be married at the same time. My wife 
had a double first cousin who had been brought up 
by her parents in the same home, and they were 
just like sisters. Her name was Chloe A. Sleeper. 
She was to marry Pleasant A. Winston. When’ 
the time came, the dear old Friend at the head of 
the meeting announced that the time had come for 


us to proceed to perform the ceremony. We all 
rose at the same time. I spoke first. Taking 
Martha Sleeper by the hand, I said: “In the 


presence of the Lord and before this company, I 
take thee, Martha Ann Sleeper, to be my wife, 
promising, with Divine assistance, to be unto thee 
a loving and faithful husband until death shall 
separate us.” Then she followed, repeating the 
same, putting my name in the place of hers and 
“husband” in place of “wife.” Then, after the 
other two had said the same, we all sat down, and 
the marriage certificate was read, and the meeting 
was dismissed. 

For the information of my young friends, I may 
say that we had to “pass meeting.” That is, we 
had to be present at the monthly meeting before 
the day of the marriage, when I went into the 
women’s meeting, the messenger going before and 
opening the door. There I found my intended wife, 
sitting on the “lower facing seat.” I sat down by 
her, and the clerk read the minute made at the 
last monthly meeting regarding our intention: of 
marriage. Then we arose, took each other by the 
hand, and I said: “Friends, we continue our inten- 
tion of marriage with each other.” She then said 
the same thing. Then the messenger opened the 
door, and we walked into the men’s meeting, sat 
down on “the facing seat,” and the minute of our 
intention of marriage was read there. Again we 
stood up and, taking each other by the hand, declared 
that we continued our intention of marriage, and 
the clerk read the minute liberating us to proceed, 
and appointed a committee to attend the marriage 
and the marriage entertainment and see that good 
order was preserved and that the marriage certificate 
was recorded. Some will say, “why so much cere- 
mony and care?” I am inclined to the opinion 
that if more care were taken to-day, on the part of 
parents and children, in approaching the subject 
of marriage, there might be fewer unhappy homes, 
and our country would not be disgraced by so 
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many divorces. Indeed, every lover of home and 
country must mourn over the unhappy homes and 
the frequency of divorces as we read of them in 
our daily papers. I would appeal to my young 
friends to approach marriage as a divine institution, 
one of the most solemn, and ‘yet one of the happiest, 
transactions of life if sanctioned by God. Young 
men and women, do not look upon courtship as a 
trifling matter. Approach it prayerfully. Never 
trifle with each other’s affections. If ever honest, 
be so while you are seeking each other’s love and 
ened ; ; 

affection. You cannot afford to deceive each other. 
When a boy, I never remember hearing of a separa- 
tion where Friends had been married in meeting. 


15. TEACHING SCHOOL. 


The following day we started in carriages to my 
home, some 90 miles through the country, reached 
there on the second day, a little after noon, spent 
a few days, and then went on to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, which was large and interesting. We 
remained in my parents’ home that winter, and as 
my wife had taught school for two years, the 
Friends asked us to teach the school at Mississinawa. 
We accepted it. We had over 100 on the roll, 
and an interesting and satisfactory term. It was 
understood that my wife was a good teacher, and 
I tried not to spoil her reputation, but to learn all 
that I could about teaching and other things that 
teachers generally learn when they enter upon that 
profession. As spring came on and our school 
closed, I. felt it would be right to move down in 
the neighborhood of Greenfield Monthly Meeting. 
So I went down on horseback, found a small farm, 
and returning, as soon as the roads were passable, 
we loaded our household goods in a wagon and 
started for our new home, which caused one of 
our old friends, by the name of Eli Overman, to 
quote the text of Scripture, with an addition, “For 
this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and cleave unto his wife and his wife’s people.” 


16.. THE HOME IN GREENFIELD MONTHLY MEETING. 


The first of Fourth month, 1855, we landed on 
what was called “The High Gap,” one mile from 
the meeting-house and the same distance from the 
school-house, where I had spent nine pleasant 
months at school, also two miles from my wife’s 
old home. We were between the meeting-house and 
the railway station, which fact opened the way for 
us to have many visitors coming and going. Here 
we were to live for nearly fifteen years. Here our 
five children were born, and here the two older 
ones died. The second son, Charles A., died when 
fifteen months of age, Rhoda E., when little over 
six years of age. It may be right for me to say a 
little in regard to Rhoda. She was going to school. 
One day she said to her mother, “When I die, I 
want you to bury me by the side of little Charlie.” 


Her mother made the promise, and soon afterwards. 


she went over to the home of Jeremiah A. Grennell, 
who lived a few rods from our house, and told him 
that she was going to die and be buried by her little 


brother. He took her on his lap and talked with 
her a few minutes about dying, and after she left, 
he told his wife that Rhoda’s father and mother 
might just as well give her up, as she was not going 
to live. She came to me one day and told me the 
same thing. Looking out of the window upon the 
snow, I asked her if she would not be afraid to die 
and be put down in the ground, under the snow. 
She looked at me with a smile, and said: “Why, no, 
father! Jesus will not let me lie in the grave. He 
will take me home to be with little Brother Charlie 
in heaven, and there we will wait for thee and 
mother to come.” Perhaps a week after this, one 
morning she came out of her bedroom and said, 
“Father, I am sick. I do not want any breakfast.” 
I went to the table with the rest of the family, but 
did not feel like-eating much. I went back into 
the room, and when I asked her how she was, she 
said, “I am growing worse,” and then added, with 
a faint smile, “I am not afraid to die.” The next 
morning she passed away to her eternal home. 

We were now settled down to the life of farmers 
in the midst of a prosperous farming community, 
where a man’s success was too much judged by the 
money he made and the number of acres of land 
he owned. Greenfield Monthly Meeting, to which 
we belonged, was composed of two preparative 
meetings, Flint Creek and Pine Creek, about 12 
miles apart. Pine Creek was on the west side of 
the Wabash River. The monthly meeting was set 
off from Sugar River Monthly Meeting and Western 
Quarterly Meeting, now Bloomingdale Quarterly 
Meeting. But at the time we moved there, it 
belonged to Concord Quarterly Meeting, held alter- 
nately at Honey Creek and Sugar Plain, the former 
now New London and the latter Thorntown Quar- 
terly Meeting. It was about 20 miles from any 
other meeting, Pine Creek having been laid down. 
There was no minister or elder belonging to it. 
Neither had there been for some twelve or fifteen 
years. There was no one who spoke in meeting 
except Enoch Moon. His communications were 
largely made up of Scripture quotations. Occa- 
sionally someone else might speak. Vocal prayer 
was rarely, if ever, heard, unless some traveling 
minister came along, which was not very often. 
Yet, the meeting was kept up and well attended 
by the members and by others living in the neighbor- 
hood. The Farmers’ Institute Academy was a 
source of strength in the community, and a number 
moved into its limits to educate their children. 

Lie 

We appointed a committee each spring to open 
and keep up a First-day school during the warm 
weather, but when the frost came, it went into 
winter quarters, until the next spring, and the 
committee would report that it had been “held to 
good satisfaction.” In the spring, when the buds 
were opening, it would be resurrected again. One 
autumn, after we had been there three or four years, 
several of the young Friends came to me after the 
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meeting. They had decided to discontinue the 
school, and said if I would take charge of a class, 
they would come all winter. Being one of the 
trustees of the school, I arranged for a room in the 
school building, and we met every First-day after- 
noon. The class averaged about twenty, and has 
never beed laid down since. On the other hand, a 
few years later the whole school adopted the plan of 
continuing the entire year. It is pleasant to look 
back to the work of that winter. A number of 
the members of that class have been useful in church 
work. The majority have finished their race on 
earth. Several years afterwards, a young woman 
who had been a member of that class, just before 
she died, requested her sister to write to me that 
she thanked God for that class, because while a 
member of it she gave her heart to God. It was 
while working with those young people that I first 
offered vocal prayer in public. I felt the need of it. 
Sometimes the spirit of prayer would come upon 
us, and several of the members of the class would 
engage in prayer. This revival influence was finally 
felt in the academy, and several of the young people 
at times were heard in prayer during the morning 
devotions at the opening of the school. One evening, 
after dismissing the class, while walking home I 
noticed one of the youngest members of the class, 
a girl of fourteen or fifteen years of age, weeping 
as we walked along. I queried of her what the 
matter was. After some persuasion, she said, in a 
broken voice, that they did not have family worship 
in their home, and added, “I feel like I ought to 
ask father to let me read the Bible to-night and 
pray in the family.” Dear child! The burden was 
great. I encouraged her to be faithful, and when 
parting from her at the gate, I told her I would 
pray for her that night. The next morning the 
father, who was working for me, came into the barn 
and, with deep emotion, told how his child had 
come to him and asked if she might read the Bible 
to the family. He said: “TI called all the family, 
mother and six children, around the table and we 
sat there. She took the Bible and read a few verses, 
but the tears so blinded her that she could not see 
how to read. But she could pray, and as she knelt, 
we all knelt and wept together.” It was only a 
few weeks until the whole family were praying 
Christians. It was a lovely Christian home to visit. 
Three or four years after this, as the sun was setting 
across the Western prairie, that mother lay dying. 
She looked up into the face of this daughter and in 
a feeble voice whispered, “Thank God for a praying 
child,” and passed away. 

My own Christian life was growing during this 
time, and the feeling was so pronounced among the 
young that in several instances when a company 
was gathered for social visiting, a chapter would 
be read and a season of prayer would close the 
visiting. I remember several of these occasions at 
our house, when the students came in to eat apples, 
erack nuts, and have a pleasant time socially, and 
-~when we would close with a prayer meeting. Indeed, 


in looking back, I am impressed with the belief 
that, often this-was one of the motives that influenced 
those young people to come. Thus, in a quiet way, 
in this little Quaker community out by itself on 
the prairie, during the years 1859 and 1860, began 
this wave of revival work that a few years later 
began to spread abroad over our branch of the 
church in various places, of which I have more to 
say when I come to speak of the revival work in 
our church. Other localities have claimed that the 
movement was born in their midst and that some 
special person was the instrument in bringing it 
about. Jt may have been that the sign of the ‘“‘going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees” may have been 
first heard by those who have never said much about 
it. The Master will know where to bestow the 
crown. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


“JEST MAGGIE.” 


BY J.,L.' SPICER. 
( Continued.) 


Mark Steadman wandered out along the pasture, 
turned where the sun was painting the heavens in 
wondrous beauty. He was wont to go apart often 
in silent prayer, when doing Sunday-school mission- 
ary work. Did not the Master spend whole nights 
in prayer upon the lovely mountains ? 

“God help me,” he prayed, “to so present Jesus to 
this people that I may win them to accept Him!” 

Unconsciously, he had come to a high point, from 
which a wide expanse of country could be seen. He 
filled his lungs and went through some light gymnas- 
ties of his college days. 

Irregular steps went down to a ledge below. He 
sprang down, and came upon a little alcove, open 
to all the glories of the sunset beyond the island- 
dotted River St. Lawrence. Between the rocks was 
a pile of dry moss. 

“Oh, how charming!’ he said, as he seated himself 
upon it, his hand inadvertently dropping at his side 
and touching something smooth. 

What could it be? A book in this place ? 
an old copy of “Plutarch’s Lives.” 

He searched farther, and found ‘“Emerson’s 
Essays,”’ an old volume of “Shakespeare,” ‘“Whit- 
tier’s Poems,’”’ and underneath all, a well-worn Bible. 
On this he saw the name of Margaret Lawson. 
An old copy book seemed to have a sort of diary 
and sketches of flowers, but these were too sacred 
to look at. He felt almost like an intruder, but 
carefully replaced the books, and taking from his 
pocket a copy of “Leaves of Life,” containing choice 
selections from the writings of Frances Ridley 
Havergal, he wrote Maggie’s name and his own, 
together with, “Be thou faithful unto death, and 
thou shalt receive a crown of life,” and placed it 
with the other books. 

Then kneeling in this secluded nook, he poured 
out his heart in prayer and thanksgiving. Before 
rising from his devotions, he was attracted by a loud 
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“Whoa” and the sound of a crash and rush from the 
meadow below. 

A man driving a mowing machine had been 
thrown from his seat by colliding with a hidden 
rock, the horses had broken loose and were running 
away. 

Mark was a man of action. He sprang down the 
rocks and through the tangled undergrowth. 

The frightened team was coming toward him. 
He caught them, tied them to a tree, and then has- 
tened on to the prostrate form. Bringing some water 
from a dead furrow, he soon revived the man, who 
was only stunned, but who, on regaining conscious- 
ness, gasped, “The colts, where are they? Are they 
killed ?”’ 

“No, I caught them and tied them to a tree on 
my way to you.” 

“Who are you, stranger, or rather, friend, fer a 
friend in need is a friend, indeed ?” said Mr. Lawson, 
extending his hand. 

“Vm Mark Steadman, the Sunday-school mis- 
sionary, who expects to have a meeting in your 
school-house to-night.” 

“Umph! Dve hearn of you, but I don’t go much 
on ’ligion fer myself; too many pesky hypocrites in 
the churches fer me.” 

“But this is to be a union school, not denomina- 
tional. Just your own neighbors and children meet 
together and study the Bible, and learn God’s will 
each for himself.” 

“Say, that’s just what would suit me. 
that from the start.” | 

They found the young team unhurt, except for 
a few minor scratches, and Mr. Lawson had only 
a cut on the head and a sprained wrist. They 
walked back to the barns, discussing the plans for 
a Sunday-school. 

The sun had set, and there was still the wonderful 
rose glow of the after-light, so noticeable in the 
Adirondacks. : 

Maggie deftly dressed her father’s wounds, and 
prepared for supper. 

“Bein’ as there’s two preachers here, I guess we 
must hev prayer before we begins ter feed,” said 
Mr. Lawson jocosely. 

Maggie, dressed in white, with pink ribbons at 
waist, wrists and neck, looked very sweet and dainty 
as she served the light biscuit and honey, the black- 
berries and cream, cold sliced ham and hashed 
potatoes. 

Mr. Lawson, whose fine barns and farming imple- 
ments were the pride of the community, told of how 
he was going to build a new home some day, rather 
ashamed of his shabby house and its furnishings, 
compared with his commodious outbuildings. 

Supper was hastened through, and all repaired 
to the school-house near by. It was half-past eight, 
but people were only just beginning to come in. 
The long days and many chores made it impossible 
for people to assemble earlier upon week evenings. 


T’m in fer 


Maggie had taken her melodeon for the occasion, 
and as she could readily play church music, there 
was a rousing service of song. 

Rev. Mr. Prescott read a selection of Scriptures 
and offered prayer. Mr. Steadman explained the 
work—that of uniting all to engage in the regular 
study of God’s written Word, regardless of sect or 
creed. On this basis, all could come together, and 
as he showed, from having canvassed the district, 
there were 60 of school age not reached by any 
religious privilege, and many young people who 
never went to church, his plea produced a profound 
impression. 

Rev. Mr. Prescott, who was pastor of the nearest 
church, four miles away, endorsed the movement 
heartily, and told some of his members who lived 
near he would miss them from his own Sunday- 
school, but he hoped they would take classes in 
the new school, and he promised to come and preach 
to them once each month. . 

Then the matter of organizing a school was left 
with the people present, and they almost unani- 
mously voted in favor of a school. The election 
of officers and teachers followed. 


There was no man living near who had the confi- 


dence of all, and it seemed as though the effort 


would be a failure, when Mr. Steadman stated that 


about four-fifths of the Sunday-school work of the 
country was done by women. 
woman superintendent?’ This idea was greeted 
with cheers, and Mr. Lawson, who had been elected 
chairman, said, “That strikes me as a good ide’, 
ef thar’s a woman as kin undertake it. Who do 
you say?” 

Timothy Haggerty, an awkward boy of sixteen, 
rose and, in.an embarrassed way, said: ‘“I’se nomi- 
nates Maggie Lawson. We’se all love her.” Here. 
there was some giggling, but instead of disconcerting 
Timothy, it seemed to give him courage. ‘She’s 
taught our day-school and give some of us rude boys 
a start as will make men of us yet, and there’s a lot 
more things she has done now and again to help 
folks out of trouble, as I can’t explain. If Maggie 
takes it, we'll all turn in. The little uns ain’t ’fraid 
o’ her, fer she’s jest Maggie, and they’l] all come.” 

There were a dozen childish voices saying “Second 
the motion,’ as Timothy, red-faced and uncom- 
fortable, settled back into his seat. 

With a surprised look, Mr. Lawson put the 
motion, which was carried so unanimously it grati- 
fied him to see how much his daughter was esteemed. 
in the community. 

The other officers were chosen, and three classes 
were arranged for. A large collection was taken,. 
to provide necessary helps and a library. . 

Maggie was surprised to see her father put in 
$3, but he did so, chuckling to himself: “It’s the 
only way I kin pay the young feller fer helping 
me out of the fix I wuz in down in the medder.” 

Forty-six members were enrolled. Rev. Mr. 
Prescott promised to meet with them the next 
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Sunday afternoon and help complete the organiza- 
tion, and hold a short service. 

Everyone seemed to be delighted as they took 
their lanterns and started homeward. 


(To be continued.) 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


GOOD WORD FROM CUBA. 


BY MARY M. JONES. 


We want you all to share with the missionaries 
and members of the Friends mission church in 
Gibara, Cuba, in their rejoicing over the harvest 
just gathered in as the result of patient seed-sowing 
beside all waters during months and years past. 


Under the leadership of Sylvester Jones, the 
pastor, a short series of special meetings was held, 
Fourth month 12th-19th, which were largely at- 
tended, and a deep interest manifested. Meetings 
for prayer and praise, led by members of the 
meeting, were held each day at 12 o’clock, with an 
attendance of 40 or 50. These were occasions of 


real blessing, where thankful hearts gave praise to | 


God for the knowledge and experience of salvation 
through Christ, our Saviour, and witnessed to the 
wonderful change wrought in their lives through 
the acceptance of the Gospel. 
interested Cubans assembled each evening, to listen 


Large audiénces of | 


to the preaching of the Word, and almost all, except | 


the children, who were sent home early, stayed to 
the after-meeting held each evening, in which the 
obligations of the Christian life and of membership 
in a Protestant church were set forth very plainly. 

Of those who publicly confessed their faith in 
Christ as their personal Saviour, 13 have already 
made application for membership in the church. 
Special cause for encouragement is the thoughtful 
interest manifested by a goodly number of men of 
the better class. Among the applicants for member. 
ship are a successful young tailor, a respected city 
official, with his brother, who is a good business 
man, a public school teacher, and one of the partners 
in one of the largest wholesale firms in the city. 

There were others, who in times past had confessed 
their faith in Christ, but who, through stress of the 
strong temptations through which all who embrace 
the Gospel in Cuba must pass, had to a degree given 
way. These renewed their covenant to faithfully 
serve Christ to the end. The regular meetings, the 
Sunday-school and the Christian Endeavor Society 
are all increasing in attendance and interest, and 
we hope to see many more freed from the slavery 
of superstition and sin as the days go by. 

In one of the special meetings, a collection was 
taken to help in the propagation of the Gospel in 
the city. This was used to pay the expense of secur- 
ing 1,000 copies of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. On Monday afternoon and evening, after the 
close of the special meetings, a number of young 


| year. 


men and boys—volunteers from the Christian 
Endeavor and, Sunday-school—set forth in bands, 
laden with the gospels, and so faithfully they worked 
that in three or four hours’ time a copy had been 
left in almost every house in Gibara, a town of 
8,000 inhabitants. So interested were some of the 
boys that they could not be persuaded to go home 
for supper, but kept on the run from house to house: 


_ until the entire 1,000 gospels had been distributed. 


With the gospels were distributed a folder, con- 
taining a program of all the regular meetings of 
the church, with an invitation to attend. Pray 
with us that the entrance of the Word may give 
light to many darkened souls in this city, where sin, 


| ignorance and superstition so abound. 


Gibara, Cuba. 


Chings of Iuierest Among Ourselves. 


Robert W. Douglas, Versailles, Ohio, hopes to be able to 
attend New York and New England Yearly Meetings this 
It has been several years since he has attended either. 


Mercer Brown, Spiceland, Ind., expects to visit most of 
the Quarterly Meetings in the Yearly Meeting in the next few 
months, and to speak on the temperance question. 


Willis H. Bond delivered the baccalaureate sermon for the 
Amo High School, First-day evening, the 26th ult. On the 


| 21st of this month he will give the alumni address at Amboy, 


Ind. 


President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College, has been 
reappointed by Governor J. Frank Hanley as a member of 
the Indiana State Board of Education. ‘This is for the second 
term of three years. 


Eunice H. Carter, wife of Jacob V. Carter, was stricken 
with paralysis on the 24th ult. We are glad to hear that she 
is improving as rapidly as could be expected of one of her age, 
nearly seventy-four years. 

The Friends School, Coulter Street, Germantown; had its 
spring Quarterly Meeting holiday on Fifth month 7th. After 
the return from this short vacation, the students settled down 
for their last pull until the close of school on Sixth month gth. 


Vanwert Quarterly Meeting, held the 2d inst., at Rockford, 
Ohio, was favored with the presence and gospel service of Ira 
C. Johnson, Yearly Meeting Superintendent; also Isaiah Jay, 
Fairmount, Ind., and Mary E. Sipe, Mount Gilead, Ohio. A 
number of others took part in the services. 


The temperance forces of Portland, Ind., won the greatest 
victory in the history of the city, when on’‘the Ist inst. they 
filed remonstrances that put the saloons out of business for 
two years in every ward in the city. The campaign was 
managed by the pastors of the Presbyterian and Friends 
churches. 


Judge William O. Barnard, a member of the Friends Meet- 
ing in New Castle, Ind., has been nominated as Republican 
candidate for Congress in the Sixth Indiana district. If 
elected, he will succeed the present “Whip of the House,” 
James E. Watson, who is the Republican nominee for gov- 
ernor of Indiana. 

Friends of Haviland Monthly Meeting, Kansas, dedicated 
their new meeting house on the 3d inst. The dedication ser- 
mon was preached by Edmund Stanley, of Friends University, 
Wichita. The house, a neat frame building, well lighted, 
and with a seating capacity of 300, was built at a cost of $2,040. 
Much credit is due to the pastor, Philander E. Hinshaw, who 
had charge of the building and did much of the carpenter 
work himself. The meeting has a membership of about 50, 
and Friends wanting to change their location would receive 
a warm. welcome. 
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The Christian Endeavor Union of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
will meet at Muncie, Ind., the 22d to 24th. A good program 
has been prepared. (See announcement in another column.) 
A convention hymn has been composed; the words by Jennie 
L. Miller, and the music by Dea Nolder Hadley, and copies 
are being sent out with the announcements. 

At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting last week a recommen- 
dation from Philadelphia Monthly Meeting was received 
that a meeting for worship under the care of the Quarterly 
Meeting should be established on First-day evenings through- 
out the year. The plan contemplates the union of the several 
meetings of the city in one service. The proposal was re- 
ferred to the Monthly Meetings for consideration. 

The Friends Meeting at South Wabash, Ind., is in a flourish- 
ing condition. Eleven new’ members were received into 
membership at the last two monthly meetings. On the 3d 
inst. the zraduating class of Lynn Lawn High School held 
their baccalaureate service in this church, and Richard Ha- 
worth preached the sermon. Dr. W. L. Bryan delivered the 
graduating address at the same place on the 8th. The house 
was crowded to overflowing on both occasions. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting of Friends will be opened at 
Central City, Neb., Sixth month 4, 1908, as authorized by the 
Five Years Meeting. Friends from other Yearly Meetings are 
cordially invited to attend this new yearly meeting, which 
will have such a large and important field to cover, including 
the States of Nebraska, Colorado and South Dakota. 

Those expecting to attend should write Jennie C. Grieve, 
or Everett Myers, Central City, Neb., so that they may be 
met at trains and arrangements made for entertainment. 

Dr. Louis Dublin, of Columbia University, recently gave a 
most unique and interesting lecture before the Germantown 
(Pa.) Friends School. He told of ant life, showing with 
slides and specimens the peculiar division of labor, home life, 
and the complete, organized society of these little toilers. Be- 
fore he had finished, the scriptural injunction in regard to the 
ant was made most clear and forcible. 

In the afternoon, after the lecture, Dr. Dublin conducted a 
tramp for the study of the ants and their ways, in the field. 

The Friends Inter-Academic Contest was held at Blooming- 
dale, Ind., Fifth month 1st and 2d. Four Indiana schools, viz., 
Fairmount Academy, Central Academy, Westfield and Bloom- 
ingdale competed for honors in oratory, declamation and ath- 
letics. The judges awarded first place in oratory and declama- 
tion to Fairmount. Other academies won honors on the ath- 
letic field. Each visiting school had a large delegation of 
students accompanied by their teachers and some members 
of the boards of trustees. A conference was held by the 
trustees of the four academies, and questions of vital inter- 
est to the schools discussed. 

The Church History Club, Bloomingdale, Ind., recently 
heard papers on the following subjects: 

“Principles and Practices of the Early Friends,” Leonora 
N. Hobbs. 

“George Fox and Wm. Penn,” Nathan Pickett. 

“Margaret Fox,” Mary C. Welch. 

“Friends as Citizens,” Dr. M. F. Woodard. 

“Review of Barclay’s Proposition on Perfection,” Lida C. 

otris. 

“Review of Barclay’s Proposition on Worship,” Lulu Pickett. 

“The Friends,” De Ella Leonard. 

The club has found its study very profitable. 
program, given publicly, closed this year’s work. 


The above 


Two contests have recently been held in the auditorium of 
Whittier College, California. The first on the 11th ult. was 
the Southern California Intercollegiate prohibition contest, in 
which young men from four colleges, including Whittier, 
delivered prohibition orations. The first place went to the 
University of Southern California, 

On the 17th ult. was the local peace contest, in which six 
students of Whittier College gave orations on Peace and 
Arbitration. Thirty dollars. was offered by Whittier Friends 
as prizes. ‘Thurlow W. Harvey, of the Freshman class, 
won first place; Gertrude Bangham, of the Sophomore class, 
won second place, and Leslie J. Reed, of the Junior class, 
won third place. All the orations were splendid compositions 
and well delivered. 


Springdale Quarterly Meeting, held in the city of Muscatine, 
Iowa, the Ist to 3d inst., was an occasion of rich blessing. It 
came in connection with the ministry of those qualified of 
God to proclaim the gospel. Carrie J. Curtis, who has spent 
the winter in California seeking better health, also Alfred J. 
Hanson, pastor at Pleasant Plain, Iowa, were especially 
favored. The Quarterly Union of the Y. P. S. C. E. held an 
enthusiastic session, in which many helpful thoughts were ex- 
pressed. The W. F. M. S. held a public meeting on First-day 
afternoon. Among the exercises was an address by Laura P. 
Townsend, West Branch, Iowa, which brought the interests 
of the cause forcibly to the hearts of both old and young. 
Several of the children sang and declaimed with credit. All 
through the Quarterly Meeting sessions the singing was ex- 
cellent, interspersed with solo, duet, trio and quartette exer- 
cises wherein the young Friends manifested both talent and 
skill. 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Friends Educational 
Association was held on Fifth month 2, 1908, in the assembly 
room of Friends Select School. In the afternoon Principal 
Wilson Farrand, of Newark Academy, spoke on “College 
Entrance Requirements and Their Effect upon Secondary 
Education.” This was a most interesting and instructive ad- 
dress, particularly for those who were doing college pre- 
paratory work, and was followed by an interesting statement 
of conditions by President Isaac Sharpless, Haverford. In 
the evening, Dr. Julius Sachs, of Columbia University, spoke 
upon “The Professional Training of Secondary School Teach- 
ers.” This address provoked many questions and much inter- 
esting discussion, and led many to desire to secure training 
in their chosen profession. 

Between the sessions, an ample supper was served to over 
200 guests. 

The officers for the ensuing year are Dr. Don C. Barrett, 
Haverford, president; Alice Roberts, Morestown, secretary, 
and James S. Hiatt, Germantown, business manager. 

The closing exercises of Corinth Academy, Conly, Va., 
were given the 20th and 30th ult. and the Ist inst. 

The program for the first day consisted of acted recita- 
tions from Riley and an oratorical contest. B. F. Roberson, 
pastor of the Baptist church, delivered the medals to the suc- 
cessful contestant, Robert W. Winborne, Jr., Roanoke, Va. 

Fifth-day evening, the goth, was taken up with a joint enter- 
tainment by the literary societies of Corinth Academy. ‘The 
program of the Junior Literary Society and a mouse farce 
were the main features of the evening. 

The commencement exercises proper took place on the next 
day in the spacious meeting-house at Corinth. Alonzo E. 
Cloud, the local minister, opened the exercises with devo- 
tional service. An appropriate program was rendered, and 
Julia A. Raiford, the only graduate this year, received her 
diploma. 

The principal, Edgar T. Snipes, announced that several ma- 
terial improvements had been made during the year, and 
stated that over 200 books and periodicals had been added to 
the library. 

Miles White, Jr., and Dr. Caswell Grave, Baltimore, Md., 
and J. Peter Holland, Franklin, Va., each made short ad- 
dresses. 

The commencement orator was Mary Mendenhall Hobbs, 
Guilford College, N. C. She gave a very thoughtful and 
practical address, and held the attention of the audience 
throughout her discourse. 


MARRIED. 


Brrry-STILWELL—At the home of the bride’s parents, Dead- 
wood, S. D., Fourth month 22, 1908, Stephen Cortland Berry, 
a grandson of Stephen Cortland (deceased), and at present a 
civil engineer on the Great Belle Fourche Canal project of 
South Dakota, and May Irene Stilwell. 


DIED. 


Batpwin—At Whittier, Cal., Fourth month 24, 1908, Julietta, 
wife of Oscar L. Baldwin and daughter of Hadley and Eliza- 
beth Allen, 


PENNINGTON—At his home in Jamestown, Ohio, Fourth 
month 30, 1908, Charles B. Pennington, aged sixty-five years. 
He was a life-long member of Friends, and for many years a 
valued elder and trustee in the meeting at Jamestown. 
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Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
FIFTH MONTH 24, 1908. 


JESUS’ DEATH AND BURIAL. 
John 19: 17-42. 


LESSON VIII. 


(For Special Study, 19: 28-42.) 


Gorpen Text.—Christ died for our sins, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures. I Cor. 15: 3. 


DAILY READINGS FOR THE PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fifth month 18. Jesus on the 
cross. John 19: 17-30 

a: Despised and rejected. Luke 
32 32-30. 

Fourth-day. The penitent thief. Luke 23: 


39-49. ‘ 
Fifth-day. The burial. 


2. 


John 19: 31-42. 
53: 


Sixth-day. For us. Isa. : 
Seventh-day. Dying for sinners. Rom. 5: 
I-Il 


First-day. Worthy the Lamb. Rev. 5: 6-14. 


Time.—The sixth day of the week, 
before the Passover Sabbath. The day 
has been divided as follows, which is 
likely to be approximately correct: 
About 1 A. M., the arrest; followed by 
the trial and condemnation, and cruci- 
fixion, ending in the death at 3 P. M.; 
the burial about 6 P. M. 

Place.—Gethsemane; house of Annas; 
castle of Antonia; Herod’s palace on 
Mount Zion; the hill Calvary outside 
the walls and possibly near what is 
known as the Damascus Gate. 

The probable order of events which 
took place after the events described in 
the last lesson have been summarized 
as follows: (1) Informal trial before 
Annas, 1.30 A. M. (2) Irregular trial 
before Sanhedrin, under Caiaphas, be- 
fore sunrise. (3) Formal verdict after 


CHANGE IN FOOD 
WORKS WONDERS IN HEALTH. 


It is worth knowing that a change in 
food can cure dyspepsia. “I deem it my 
duty to let you know how Grape-Nuts 
food has cured me of indigestion. 

“I had been troubled with it for years, 
until last year my doctor recommended 
Grape-Nuts food to be used every motn- 
_ing. I followed instructions, and now I 
am entirely well. 

“The whole family like Grape-Nuts, 
we use four packages a week. You are 
welcome to use this testimonial as you 
see fit.” 

The reason this lady was helped by 
the use of Grape-Nuts food, is that it 
is predigested by natural processes, and 
therefore does not tax the stomach as 
the food she had been using; it also con- 
tains the elements required for building 
up the nervous system. If that part of 
the human body is in perfect working 
order, there can be no dyspepsia, for 


nervous energy represents the steam 
that drives the engine. 
When the nervous system is run | 


down, the machinery of the body works 
badly. Grape-Nuts food can be used by 
small children as well as adults. It is 
perfectly cooked and ready for instant 
use. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 


pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
.Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


sunrise, about 6 A. M. (4) Trial be- 
fore Pilate, 6.30 A. M. (5) Trial before 
Herod about 7.30 A. M. (6) Pilate’s 


judgment about 8.30 A. M. (7) Cruci- 
fixion some time between g A. M. and 
noon. (8) Death about 3 P. M. (9) 
Burial about 6 P. M. 

It should be borne in mind that, (1) 
the Jews had no power to put to death; 
therefore Pilate’s judgment was essen- 
tial. (2) It was, according to Jewish 
law, illegal for a man to be tried be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. (3) It was 
illegal to make a man testify against 
himself. (4) That the charge before 
the Sanhedrin was blasphemy, while the 
same accusers brought the charge of 
sedition before Pilate. From every 
point of view the trial was unjust, preju- 
diced, illegally conducted. 

The for accounts should be carefully 
read and compared. No attempt will be 
made in these brief notes to state what 
this most solemn of all lessons means 
in its fulness. “What does the death 
of Christ mean to me?” is a question 
each should ask himself. 

28. “After this.” An indefinite inter- 
val during which the events described in 
Matt. 28, and Mark 15 (but omitted by 
John), took place. “Are now finished.” 
R. V. “That the Scripture might be ac- 
complished.” R. V. These words, gram- 
matically, might refer to what precedes 
or what follows. ‘The latter is usually 
taken. See Ps. 69:21. It would seem, 
however, that Christ meant that now 
that the sacrifice had been made, the 
purpose of His coming fulfilled, He 
could regard His physical feelings. 

29. “So they put a sponge full of the 
vinegar upon hyssop, and brought it to 
His mouth.” R. V. Hyssop is a plant 
which has not been identified with cer- 
tainty. Some think it was the “caper- 
plant.’ The ordinary pictorial repre- 
sentations of the crucifixion are, almost 
without doubt, incorrect; the feet of the 
Victim, in all probability, were not more 
than eighteen inches or two feet above 
the ground. ‘This would enable con- 
versation to be carried on with ease (see 
verses 26, 27), and the sponge to be 
lifted to the mouth on a stalk of eigh- 
teen inches in length, which those of 
the caper-plant are. 

30. “It is finished.” “His Father’s 
commandment had been obeyed; types 
and prophecies had been fulfilled; His 
life had been lived, and His teaching 
completed; His last earthly tie had been 
severed; the end had come.” 

The recorded utterances of Christ 
during the crucifixion are known as 
“The Seven Words from the Cross.” 
They are (1) Luke 23:34; (2) Luke 
23:43; (3) John 19:26; (4) Mark 15: 
34; (5) John 19:28; (6) John 19: 30; 


(7) Luke 23: 46. 

31. “Preparation.” The day before 
the great feast. The verse seems to 
refer back to verse 20. It was not law- 
ful for dead bodies of criminals to re- 
main over night. See Deut. 21:22, 23. 
“That their legs might be broken.” In 
order to hasten death. 

34. This description has been taken 
to indicate that the physical cause of 
the death of Christ was what is known 
as a ruptured heart. 

35. “And he that hath seen hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true.” R. V. 
The object of the writer is to show 
(1) that he was an eye-witness, and 


Confidence 


when eating, that your food is of 
highest wholesomeness—that it has 
nothing in it that can injure or 
distress you-——- makes the repast 
doubly comfortable and satisfactory. 

This supreme confidence you 
have when the food is raised with 


ROWAE 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pare 


The only baking powder made 
with Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


There can be no comforting confi- 
dence when eating alum baking pow- 
der food. Chemists say that more or 
less of the alum powder in unchanged 
alum or alum salts remains in the food. 


knew whereof he writes; (2) that 
Christ really died, for when the Gospel 
was written there were those known as 
Gnostics, who held that the death of 
Christ was only seeming; (3) that if 
He died, then the Resurrection was also 
a fact. It should be remembered that 
the object of the spear-thrust was two- 
fold, to see if the Victim was dead, and, 
if not, to cause death. The Evangelist 
sees in the event a wonderful fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. See Ex. 12:46; 
Zech. 12:10. ‘The spiritual lessons 
drawn from this event are many—the 
water typifying cleansing, and the blood 
the renewal of life; the necessity of 
both blood and water for regeneration. 
“Blood and water are the two witnesses, 
when combined in the Spirit’s hand, of 
Christ’s power to cleanse from guilt, 
and Christ’s power to sanctify; Christ 
over righteousness and Christ over holi- 
ness.” 


‘Tet the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


This incident had a great effect upon 
John, who evidently regarded it chiefly 
“as a symbolic expression of the great 
work which Christ carne to do for men.” 
See I John 5:6, 8, etc. 

37. “Another Scripture,” Ps. 22:16. 

38. “Joseph of Arimathea.” “A rich 
man” (Matt. 27:57). “A councillor’ (a 
member of the Sanhedrin) (Mark 15: 
43); “a good man and a righteous” 
(Luke 23:51). He had “not consented” 
to the action of the Sanhedrin in regard 
to Jesus (Luke 23:51). Note that at 
the very time he might have been ex- 
pected to disown Christ, “he boldly 
went in unto Pilate and asked for the body 


of Jesus” (Mark 15:43). The site of 
Arimathea has not been _ identified. 
“Take away.” For burial. This would 


mean that he could not take part in the 
Passover, for to touch a dead body 
meant defilement for seven days. 

39. “Nicodemus.” No doubt the ae- 
tion of Joseph of Arimathea strength- 
ened Nicodemus. “Myrrh and aloes.” 
Often used for embalming. Ps. 45:83 
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Matt. 2:11. “A hundred-pound eee Seannre 
weight.” This would make a very rich Christian En r 
gift. 


41. “A new tomb.” R. V. Belonging 
to Joseph. See Matt. 27:60. Compare 
Isa. 53:9. While secrecy is not always, 
perhaps seldom to be commended, note 
that had these two men openly pro- 
claimed their adherence to Christ be- 
fore this time, they might not have 
been able to render these last services, 
which their wealth and position enabled 
them to do. Had not Joseph begged the 
body, it would doubtless have been 
thrown, as was the custom, into a pit. 
There would have been:no embalmment, 
no tomb. It is a lesson to us not to 
judge others too hastily or incautiously. 


“The service rendered (humanly speak- | 


ing) was absolutely needful, a service 
of love and loyalty, one that taxed cour- 
age, too, for it meant to some degree an 
identification of themselves with the 
disciples of Jesus.” 


“When I survey the wondrous cross, 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
“Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 


“School Reports and School Efficiency,” 
by Snedden & Allen: Publishers, Mc- 
Millan Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 
This book is the outgrowth of inves- 

tigations by a committee on physical wel- 
fare of school children during the past 
two years. It aims to further the col- 
lection of adequate information which 
may be used for the betterment of con- 
ditions in our city schools. 


HANG ON. 
COFFEE TOPERS AS BAD AS OTHERS. 


“A friend of our family who lived 
with us a short time was a great coffee 
drinker and a continual sufferer with 
dyspepsia. He admitted that coffee 
disagreed with him, but you know how 
the coffee drinker will* hold on to his 
coffee, even if he knows it causes dys- 
pepsia. 

“One day he said to me that Postum 
Food Coffee had been recommended, 
and suggested that he would like very 
much to try it. I secured a package and 
made it strictly according to directions. 
He was delighted with the new bever- 
age, aS was every one of our family. 
He became very fond of it, and in a 
short time his dyspepsia disappeared. 
He continued using the Postum, and 
in about three months gained twelve 
pounds. 

“My husband is a practising physician 
and regards Postum as the healthiest of 
all beverages. He never drinks coffee, 
but is very fond of Postum. In fact, 
all of our family are, and we never think 


of drinking coffee any more.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are gentine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 24, 1908. 


BEING A CHRISTIAN. III. AT 
THE BALLOT-BOX. 


Ps. 28: 1-9. 

DAILY READINGS FOR THE PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Fifth month 18. God the su- 
preme Ruler. I Sam. 16: 6-12. 

Third-day. Righteousness paramount. Prov. 
14: 28-34. 

Fourth-day. Rulers are of God. Num. 27: 
21-23. : 

Fifth-day. Obeying rulers. Rom. 13: 1-7. 

Sixth-day. The consent of the people. Ex. 


Seventi fay: Bearing False Witness. Prov. 
14: 5-9. 

There is no end of the tests that come 
to the Christian while in the world, and 
every one is an opportunity for testi- 
mony. “Ye are my witnesses,’ and 
court is always in session. A minister 
from the East, visiting in California, 
was persistently urged by his hostess to 
“just taste” their wine of domestic vin- 
tage, but refused to make the infraction 
of a life-long rule that this act would 
involve. Afterwards he heard from the 
lips of a household servant who had 
known him in the old home that the 
lady of the house had declared she would 
get him to drink, while the servant in- 
sisted to the contrary, and he felt that 
he had special cause for thankfulness in 
the maintenance of his record. 

But many men stand well on questions 
of good citizenship while at home or in 
church,—yes, and in the public discus- 
sions and neighborhood _ talks,—who 
shape their course on election day not 
by the standards they have maintained 
for 364 other days of the year, but ac- 
cording to the policy of the party to 
which they happen to belong. Atlanta 
had prohibition years ago, but lost it, not 
by the wish of its citizens, but for the 
sake of conformity to party wishes, and 
the same might be said of the other great 
political party, that the integrity of local 
morals has a lower value than the con- 
ceived needs of national policy. 

“The ballot-box,” as mentioned here, 
needs to mean much more than a literal 
construction of the term would allow. 
The primary: the good citizen’s canvass, 
not for votes for himself, but for right; 
the time needed to learn public needs 
and how to meet them; an acquaintance 
with clean, practical politics and a 
knowledge of how to defeat impure, 
vicious movements,—all these are abso- 
lute essentials in a government by the 
people, and unless the good citizen at- 
tends to them for the public good, the 
grafter and corruptionist will attend to 
them for what can be got out of them. 

The great trouble with American 
voters is the lack of a standard of value. 
So long as a protected industry is more 
important than a guarded home, and a 
sound currency than a clean public reve- 
nue, so long as vested interests com- 
mand a higher rating than the pur- 
chased souls of the sons of men, so long 
will the ballot be cast for the so-called 
material interests, while the waste of 
resources of every sort—physical, intel- 
lectual and = spiritual, goes on, and 
Christ’s mission of destroying the works 
of the devil*goes unfulfilled. When the 
witness stand is the ballot box, for whom 


[Fifth month 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment ; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOSEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6* MORTGAGES 6% 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining per 
cent. net to investors, Over 25 years in 
the business, 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 


|ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. | | 


Have You MoneyToLoan 


Carefully seleeted First Mortgage 
6% Net Loans. Interest paid promptly 


every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


Lawrence, Kansas, — 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly inyite the attention of the readers of 
se American'Friend” to this column. It will be 
found, usefal-for.elmost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. “The cost is‘Sc. perline eachinseytion, Noadver- 
tisement ‘is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED—To rent for the summer, a small 
home, four rooms and a bath, good outlook, 
yard with trees, near 52nd St. station and Fiar- 
mount Park. Address, THE AMERIOAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-—By young woman Friend, during 
seventh and eighth months, a position as com- 
paniontotravel or otherwise—or to teach chil- 
dren three hours daily inreturn for a pleasant 
homeand small salary. Best of references given 
and required. Address, ‘‘D.’”’ Tok AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WANTED—By a young woman, position as 
companion to elderly lady or invalid. Excel- 
lent references. Address, Dorothy Nixon, care 
of Vida Francis, 254 S, 16th St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED—Capable woman desires position 
as companion, tutor, in Christian household in 
the country during summer. References ex- 
changed. Address: Teacher, THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Friend families to locate in Boise, 
Idaho, capital of the State. Population 20,000; 
modern city, modern improvements; good 
schools, Friends church and parsonage ina good 
location ; live meeting and Sabbath-school. Fine 
investments in city property and small tracts 
near city on electric lines. Nice houses, fine 
climate. Write to us and tell us what you want. 
me ie RINARD, or AARON M. BRAY, Boise, 

aho. 


I Have for Sale—50 shares of stock in The 
Leeds & Biddle Co., Incorporated, Printers, of 
921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, at a special price. 
Address, E. T. BIDDLE, 1010 Cherry St., Phila- 


shall Endeavorers give their testimony? | delphia. 
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(Continued from page 306.) 
Lenna Watson— ‘Junior Hour.” 
' Thomas E. Williams—‘“Adaptation of 

Cc. E. to Local Needs.” 

Levi Pennington—Convention  Ser- 
mon. 

Joseph G. Leffler—“Citizenship.” 

Daisy Barr—“The Common Christ.” 

John LL. Kittrell4“The Architect, 
Builder, Material.” 

A conference will be conducted by 
Charles O. Whitely, Carthage. 

Allen Jay, Richmond, will give a 
“Lesson Talk” to the delegates within 
the hour of the Bible School. 

Fred E. Smith, Spiceland, will have 
charge of the Vesper Service. 

Several readings and special musical 
numbers have been arranged for. 

D. L. Pontious, Muncie, will have 
charge of the convention music. 


There are two associations bearing the 
if name of Friends Historical Society. 
| One has its headquarters in Philadelphia, 
the other in London, The London So- 
ciety was formed in 1903, with the ob- 
ject of encouraging historical study, and 
of publishing historical matter in con- 


} mection with the Society of Friends. It 


now numbers about 500 members, resi- 
dent in North America, Great Britain, 
‘Treland, Australia, India and South 
Africa. The “Journal” of the Society 
appears quarterly, and is sent free to all 
members who pay the yearly due of $1.25. 
The second number of the fifth volume 
has just been issued. It contains ‘“Docu- 
ments From The Paris National Arch- 
ives Relating to Stephen Grellet ;” “Ber- 
nard Barton’s Dream,” together with the 
* stanzas which he composed while sleep- 
ing. “Records respecting John and 
Margaret Lynam in England and Mary- 
land” are given at some length. Prob- 
ably the most interesting part of the 
volume is four full-paged photogravures, 
giving the minutes from Westminster 
Monthly Meeting, containing references 
to the disownment of Hannah Lightfoot. 
Several attempts have been made during 
the last few years to ascertain whether 
this wayward Quaker maiden was the 
wife of George III, and while the rec- 
ords present no conclusive evidence as 
to the identity of her husband, they fur- 
nish an interesting side light on the sub- 
ject. 

Supplements to the “Journal” have 
appeared from time to time. ‘The first 
five numbers contain early records of the 
introduction of Quakerism in England 
and Wales. It is published under the 
title of “The First Publishers of Truth,” 
and is bound in handsome cloth, with il- 
lustrations, for $4.20 net. This volume 
is very valuable for genealogists and 
local historians. 

Supplement No. 7 will be forthcoming 
within a month. It comprises a num- 
ber of reproductions of drawings of 
Quaker subjects made by Thomas Pole, 
‘also a biographical sketch by Edmund 
T. Wedmore. The subscription price of 
this work was fixed at 75 cents, but ow- 
_ ing to the increased number of illustra- 

tions which have been added to the work 
as originally designed, it has been de- 
cided to raise the price of the supple- 
ment to $1.15 on publication. 

Those desiring to secure the work for 
'‘the original price should forward their 
orders at once to the American agent, 
Herman Newman, toro Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Use A 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Because it’s clean. 
Becauseit’s econom- 

ical. 
Because it saves 

time. 
Because it gives best 

cooking results. 
Because its flame 

can be regulated 

instantly. ; 
Because it will not overheat your kitchen. 
Because it is better than the coal or wood stove. 
Because it is the perfected oil stove. 


For other reasons see stove at your dealer’s, 
or write our nearest agency. 


Made in three sizes and e sizes and fully warranted. 


cannot be equaled 

™ RX WO Lamp bright and 

steady light, simple construction 

and absolute safety. Equipped 

with latest improved burner. Made of brass throughout 

and beautifully nickeled. An ornament to any room, 

whether library, dining-room, parloror bedroom. Every 

lamp warranted. Write to our nearest agency if not at 
your dealer’s. 


ATLANTIC REFINING Yt eet df 
(incorporated) 


WORK FOR PLAYGROUNDS. Nebraska Yearly Meeting, to be 

Great interest is being shown in the opened Sixth month 4th, at Central 
present efforts to make adequate provi- City, Neb. ; 
sion for the play life of the army of New England Yearly Meeting, in 
children living in Philadelphia. Under | Providence, R. I., Sixth month 24th. 
the auspices of the Playground Asso- | John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
ciation of Philadelphia, and the other | Street, Lynn, Mass. L ; 
associations allied with it, a mass meet- | , California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
ing of interested citizens is to be held at | tier, Cal., Sixth month 26th. John 
the Academy of Music, on Third-day | Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
evening, Fifth month roth, at which Dr. dena, Cal. " ¢ 
Graham R. Taylor, Chicago, will speak. Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 

On the 20th the active officers will | market, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 
take the form of Tag Day. In every William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
ward of the city, in all hotels, business | Canada. 
buildings, schools, ete., tags will be dis- Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
played, and every man, woman or child | Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 
who contributes any sum from a cent | McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
upward will be “Tagged.” The help | Idaho. ; : 
of all interested citizens is requested. North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Tickets of admission and tags may be | Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
secured from James S. Hiatt, secretary | 5th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
of the Public Education Association, | College, N. C 


ith ilding. Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
Ry ee Eee none mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
a Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 

RLY T N b burg, Ohio. 
SEAR Yea me : f Ine Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
New York Yearly Meeting, in Pough- | Ohio, Eighth month 2asth. Edward 


keepsie, N. Y., Fifth month 20th. | Mott. cl dar A S. 
James Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Cleveland: Rceath OY a gga 
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PRINTING 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
A.C. LEEDS, Pres. 1. P!B. LEEDS, Sec. 


aN aS 1 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING. 

The stenographer’s report. and all 
papers in full. Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50 
ber copy, plus transportation. Postage 
on single copies, $.17. 

Orders should be addressed to 

THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 
IoIo Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Quaker Biography 


JOHN S. ROWNTREE, 
OF YORK: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


This memorial volume of an uncle of John 
Wilhelm Rowntree contains a detailed Memoir 
by Phebe Doncaster, and a selection of John 8. 
Rowntree’s important Papers and Addresses, 
These deal, inter alia, with— 


The Early History of Friends 

The Gospel Ministry: its Mainten- 
ance and Distribution 

Religious Education in Early and 
Later Times 


The History of the First Hundred 
Years of Ackworth and York 
Boys’ Boarding Schools 

The Life and Work of George Fox 

The Life of Samuel Tuke 


and other biographical and 
citizenship subjects. 


Large octavo, 480 pp. and detailed index, 
photogravure portrait. Price, $2. 


HEADLEY BROS. 


12 Bishopsgate Without, London, England 


If you are inter- 
ested in fine print- 
ing send for sample 
to The Biddle Press 
at 1010 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 

capital stock I ‘ 4 s 2 ; rf 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


3,831,063.94 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- — 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. + 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer ; 
Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. | 
JOHN B. MORGAN i 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGH 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


**Supersedes all other books of the kind.’’ 


“JJURLBUTS STORY of tte BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


For its Freshness and Accuracy 
ded Apts Sa = te aed of acer Big fern ky 
or its Numerous an ropriate Illustrations 
DENOMINATIONS As the best work on the subject 


; . Hon, David J, Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent—An inval— | 
uable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 
J a directed by a master mind. Henry A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Semi- 
Ss Mets. fy nary—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 
Se kL BU Mr. Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso’'n—Best thing of the 
‘‘Yman HuR kind. 
The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible nea Ina bed spelt 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
pene bya ate, illustrations, S8incolors. Price only $1.50. 
8 communities where we are not rep- 
For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this pos alk No experience THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
necessary. Writefor our liberal terms. PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


Fo | 


NM Cor, 10 § Arch Sts. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK |. 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS | 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Botw TeLePHoNnes 
Day or NIGHT 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER | 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


PHILADELPHIA} 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 

902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA} 

Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Telephones 
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By permission of the Providence Journal. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, 
The Central Dome is the Ruling Feature. (See “The Church and the Meeting House,” page 324.) 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 A YEAR # # # PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1010 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Tatered at tbe Philadelphia F »st Office as tecond-Olass Matter 


Publisher's Department 


THE AMERIOAN FRIEND 
by th 


American Friend Publishing Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


is published weekly 
e 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor 
HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


The Directors of the Company are 


JAMES WOOD, President. 
RIcHARD J. WHITE, ALLEN Jay, 
ALLEN O. THOMAS, Joun H. JoHNsoN, 
Isaac SHARPLESS, RuFus M. Jonus. 


Subscription Price. 


Payable in advance... -- $1.50 per annum, 
Single copies..... ... Five Cents each. 


Checks, Money Orders and Postal Notes should 
be drawn to the order of THE AMERIOAN FRIEND. 

Advertising rates will be sent on request. 

Headley Bros., 14 Bishopsgate Street, Without, 
London, Agents for Great Britain and Ireland, 


Events and Conments. 


In order to prevent the evasion of 
the prohibitory law in Oklahoma, the 
Legislature has enacted a most strin-. 
gent measure. Druggists are not al- 
lowed to sell medicines, or fill prescrip- 
tions which contain more than 4 per 
cent. of alcohol. The only exception 
being such preparations compounded by 
licensed pharmacists as would not sub- 
ject him to the federal special tax. The 
alcohol and liquors needed for scientific 


and industrial purposes will be sold by | 


State dispensaries only. 


The general conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church met in Balti- 
more the 6th inst. 


gates were present. The first action of 


the conference was to send a telegram | 


to Speaker Cannon, urging “continued 
exclusion of intoxicating liquors from 
the soldiers’ homes.” The Conference 
will be in session throughout most of 
the month. It will elect at least six 
new bishops, will consider the wisdom 


of restoring a time limit for the pastor- | 


ate, and if it follows the excellent 
recommendation in the Bishop’s letter 
read by Dr. Goodsell, it will cease to 
proscribe certain definite forms 
amusement. 
the traditional hostility to “worldly 
amusements,” but leaves to the 
vidual conscience to decide what they 
are. On the temperance question it has 
already taken decided ground, and it 
will recognize and make provision for 
entering strongly the modern field of 
social service, as well as faces the prob- 
lem of Christianizing the great cities, 
Many standing committees are at work 
in private, while the public debates are 
animated and at times brilliant. 


The British Ministry is favoring a 
scheme which provides for old age 
pensions, to go into effect after the first 
of 1909. The plan provides for pen- 
sions of $1.25 a week to persons more 


than seventy years old, with incomes of | 


less than $130 a year. In speaking of 
the measure, the Premier declared that 
if this was socialism, it was socialism 
of a kind that both parties accept. 


Nearly 800 dele- | 


of | 
This means no change in | 


indi- | 
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Congress has taken a stand on the 
question of gambling at races which 
should encourage reformers throughout 
the States. It passed a bill last week 
prohibiting betting of all kinds, whether 
on cards, races, base ball or other 
games, at the Bennings Track, in the 
District of Columbia. 


The Conference of Governors which 
President Roosevelt called to Wash- 
ington to consider the conservation of 
the natural resources of the country was 
an enthusiastic gathering. Steps were 
taken to arrange for another confer- 
ence of Governors next year, looking 
toward making the movement a per- 
manent thing. The following extracts 
from the declaration of principles which 
they adopted give a fair idea of the 
tone of the conference: * * * 
“That the great natural resources sup- 
ply the material basis upon which our 
civilization must continue to depend, 
and upon which the perpetuity of the 
nation itself rests. 

“We agree, in the light of facts 
brought to our knowledge and from the 
information received from sources 
which we cannot doubt, that this 
material basis is threatened with ex- 
haustion * * * 

We declare our firm conviction that 
conservation of our natural resources 
Is a subject of transcedent impor- 
tance, which should. engage  unre- 
mittingly the attention of the nation, 
the States and the people in earn- 
est co-operation. These natural re- 
sources include the land on which we 
live and which yields our food; the liv- 
ing waters which fertilize the soil, 
supply power and form great avenues 
of commerce; the forests which yield 
the materials for our homes, -_prevent 
erosion of the soil and conserve the 
Navigation and other uses of our 
streams, and the minerals which form 
the basis of our industrial life and sup- 
ply us.with heat, light and power. 

“We agree that the land should be 


Je gar 


so used that erosion and _ soil wash 
should cease; that there should be re- 
clamation of arid and semi-arid regions 
by means of irrigation, and of swamp 
and overflowed regions by means of 
drainage; that the waters should be so 
conserved and used as to promote navi- 
gation, to enable the arid regions to be 
reclaimed by irrigation, and to develop 
power in the interests of the people; 
that the forests, which regulate our 
rivers, support our industries and pro- 
mote the fertility and productiveness of 
the soil, should be preserved and _ per- 
petuated; that the minerals found so 
abundantly beneath the surface should 
be so used as to prolong their utility; 
that the beauty, healthfulness and 
habitability of our country should be 
preserved and _ increased; that the 
sources of national wealth exist for the 
benefit of all the people, and that the 
monopoly thereof should not be toler- 
ated a tee ot 

“We agree in the wisdom of future 
conferences between the President, 
members of Congress and the Govern- 
ors of the States regarding the con- 
servation of our natural resources, 
with the view of continued co-opera- 
tion and action on the lines suggested. 
And to this end we advise that from 
time to time, as in his judgment may 
seem wise, the President call the Gov- 
ernors of the States, members of Con- 
gress and others into conference.” 


NOTICES. 


Many Friends should be interested 
in the fourth session of the Summer- 
School of Missions of the Central West, 
which meets at noon, Sixth month 22d, 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, and will con- 
tinue until noon of the 29th. The Sum- 
mer-School is designed for members of 
Women’s Missionary Societies, Young 
Peoples’ Societies and leaders and 
members of mission study classes. All 
who are interested in missions are wel- 
come to attend. Bible study, denomi- 
national conferences and social features 
will add much to the regular mission 
study work. Programs and announce- 
ments may be secured from Charlotte 


RE. Vickers, “The Kenton,” Oak Park, | 


Illinois. 


No doubt many readers of Tur Am- 
ERICAN FRIEND have been connected in 
some way with Ackworth Academy. 
The old brick building is now in pro- 
cess of reconstruction into a modern 
church building, which will be used by 
Friends of Ackworth Monthly Meeting. 
In the morning the workmen began tak- 
ing down the old building; before any 
change was made, Mormon Haworth, 
an old Academy student, secured an ex- 
cellent photograph of it, 8 x 10 inches, 
suitable for framing. He wishes that 
everyone connected with the Academy 
in the past, and especially all old stu- 
dents, might secure a copy. So he 
would like to correspond with all these 
people wherever scattered over the 
world. The picture can be had for 
$1.00. The proceeds over and above 
actual cost of production will be turned 
in to the church building fund. He is 
ready to take orders, and can fill them 
promptly. Address, Mormon. Haworth, 
Ackworth, Iowa. 
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ENDURING THE WEATHER. 


From time immemorial the weather has been 


a famous topic of conversation and he is a rare per- 
son who can meet an acquaintance without making 
some comment on the weather. Most remarks on the 
weather are purely formal and very often they are 
uttered half unconsciously. In fact some persons 
always say the same thing no matter what the day 
may be like; they have succeeded in coining an am- 
biguous phrase which will do for any state of climate, 
and they would say it in their sleep if any occasion 
arose for it. . 

This custom of talking about the weather in parrot 
fashion is apt to make us conclude overhastily that the 
weather has no deep spiritual significance, but on the 
contrary few things have more. The careful reader 
of the Bible must have noticed how the weather condi- 
tions are woven into the very fiber of these great 
spiritual revelations. Psalm after Psalm is colored 
by the prevailing weather, and the writer now thinks 
of God Himself as wrapped about with storm and 
clouds—“‘clouds and darkness are round about Him” 
—and now again, he thinks of Him in the glory of 
the azure blue—“Thou coverest Thyself with light as 
with a garment”. The hail is always thought of as 
an instrument of Divine discipline and the rainbow 
The 


prophets use the weather in powerful ways to illus- 


is always a celestial sign of hope and promise. 


trate and symbolize spiritual conditions and the book 
of Revelations draws some of its noblest imagery 
from the states of the sky. 

But we have nevertheless made little progress to- 
ward spiritualizing the weather. We still hear good 
men say, as they pass, “Well, this 7s a beastly day,” 
and the next chance passer-by will throw out his 
mechanical phrase, “Great old day isn’t it?’ Most 
of us are still dependent for our “spirits” on clear 


skies and unrheumatie weather—we drop up and 
down a graded spiritual scale as the barometer and 
thermometer shift, and many a man who is very re- 
ligious on “fair First-day mornings, steeped with 
summer’s balm,” is almost as uncomfortable a com- 
panion as a porcupine would be, when the rain has 


spoiled his caleulations. 


It may be too much to expect that we should grow 


unconcerned about the state of the weather. So 
long as-we are human we shall probably prefer 
warm sunshine to chill, soaking rain, and_ shall 
able to old 
German mystic, “all my days are good and none 


hardly be say honestly, with the 
are ill”, but there is a great gain not to be a slave to 
weather conditions. The English have something to 
teach us on this line. They ‘rise above” all weath- 
ers and do not allow their inward temper to be 
settled by the outward temperature. They seem as 
peaceful and happy in a driving rain as under a 
sunny sky and they go on with their sports and hol- 
idays without any regard to the accidents of climate! 

We have just passed through the worst April snow 
storm that has swept over England in two hundred 
years. It was a fully matured blizzard. Everybody 
took it heroically, though it came in Easter holiday 
season. I saw a bicyclist make his way along 
impassable streets in the midst of a whirling snow, 
Day 
after day the sun has remained hid and we have been 


pelted with all the missiles of the sky, but life goes 


as unconcerned as a boy on a summer road. 


on just the same and there seems to be no grumbling 
—except from American tourists! 

This power to endure all weathers and to keep 
sweet in rain and hail and snow undoubtedly has a 
far reaching moral significance. It has helped to 
produce the great staying power of the English race. 
Here is a people that can colonize the world, for they 
can stand any climate and they can hold on through 
any difficulties, for they have learned how to build 


Ko Md. 


the weather into their moral fiber. 


BY-PRODUCTS. 


The. term “by-product,” though not long in gen- 
It is 
applied to all necessary products other than the one 


cral use, is now common in every walk of life. 
for which an enterprise is nndertaken. Thus in re- 
fining petroleum, vasaline, benzine and other by- 
products accrue, likewise, horn, leather and hair are 
the by-products of an abattoir. It is only recently, 
however, that we are coming to know the real worth 
cf by-products. A few years ago we pumped petro- 
leum out of the ground for the coal oil which it 
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yielded. To-day, so we are told, many refineries 
turn out enough by-products in the shape of axle- 
grease, harness-oil and the like to more than pay for 
operating the plants so that the oil company could 
give the public a premium for using coal oil and yet 
do business with a profit. 


Nearly all of us remember when a fat steer yielded 
little more than meat and fertilizer. To-day the but- 
tons, glue, toilet articles, cushions, shoes and thon- 
sands of other things, including Bibles, are largely 
made from the by-products of packing houses. The 
returns from these by-products are no small part of 
the packer’s income. 


We never realize the great virtue of by-products, 
however, until we discover their place in the economy 
of growth and life. Suppose I desire muscular 
strength ; I cannot go to the wardrobe and put it on 
like a coat, nor can I buy it at the grocer’s as I do 
beefsteak. I cannot get it directly by any manner 
of means. Instead, I must eat wholesome food and 
take regular exercise, and strength comes as a by- 
product. Suppose I desire keen reasoning powers; 
can I go where they are dug out of the ground or dis- 
tilled from the air? Not a bit of it. I must solve prob- 
lems, discover relations, and apply principles. I 
must work diligently at this difficulty, and then at 
that, and gradually, as a by-product, my reasoning 
powers will be sharpened. Suppose I wish to become 
sympathetic, courageous, long-suffering, kind. Is 
there a direct method to acquire these virtues? Can 
any one by taking thought add a single cubit to his 
character? Can God himself bestow such gifts upon 
men without their choice and effort? Most of us 
know better than to expect it. What we really do is 
to assume responsibility and enter the battle of life. 
If in this struggle we do our part as children of a 
Common Father, we discover ere long these qualities 
coming into our lives. Heaven cannot shower them 
upon us “full blown,” they are by-products of faith- 
fulness. 

If we pause to reflect, we shall find a deal ‘of com- 
fort in the thought and shall know how, in hard situ- 
ations, faithfulness is never without its reward. 
Some years ago a small group of young men banded 
together for missionary work. They planned to send 
one of their number to the field at once, and a second 
as soon as a way opened. All expected to go if their 
station could be made self-supporting. They were 
poor, and it took great sacrifice to send out their 
pioneer representative. After some years of stint- 
ing, hard work and prayer, the project failed—failed 
as far as a missionary effort was concerned—but no 


one who meets these men to-day and realizes what 
that consecration and effort produced in their lives, 
can doubt for a moment the compensation that came 
as a by-product in character. 

It was once our privilege to live for a time in 
a home where only one child came to gladden the 
hearts of the parents. Their hopes and efforts were 
bent on making him a good and useful man, but just 
en the threshold of a promising career, he died. To 
the parents the whole meaning of life seemed to pass 
with their boy. But it did not. The Master Artist 
had touched that mother’s and father’s heart with a 
tone that could not be lost. This, to be sure, was not 
the object of their prayers and endeavor, it was only 
a by-product; yet who can measure its everlasting 
worth and beauty. 

We read with wonder how five thousand men were 
filled with a few small loaves and fishes, and then 
how several baskets of by-products were gathered up; 
yet a like marvel is going on in every consecrated 
life. We may see nothing more than a faithful ser- 
vant, an honest clerk, a straightforward business 
man, or an overworked missionary; but along with 
the process, if we could measure spiritual qualities, 
we would find by-products as large in comparison to 
visible results as the baskets of scraps were to the 
loaves and fishes, and we might catch a new meaning 
in the words, “He that loseth his life for my sake, 
shall find it.” 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE CHURCH AND THE MEETING HOUSE. 


BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 


“Tf indeed there be any profit in our knowledge 
ot the past; or any joy in the thought of being re- 
membered hereafter, which can give strength to pre- 
sent exertion, or patience to present endur- 
ance, there are two duties respecting national 
architecture whose importance it is impossible to 
over-rate ; the first to render the architecture of the 
day historical; and the second, to preserve, as the 
most precious of inheritances, that of past ages.” 
'™m these words John Ruskin, writing on “The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” assigns the Memory sixth 
place among those human sentiments that light the 
pathway of that noble art, which he defines as “the 
art which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised 
by man for whatever uses, that the sight of them con- 
tributes to his mental health, power and pleasure.” 

The purpose of this paper is exactly expressed in 
the opening quotation; namely, that attention should 
be given by Friends, “first, to render the architecture 
of the day historical; and second, to preserve, as the 
most precious of inheritances, that of past ages.” 
The last statement will need to be modified, however, 
in this case, for it is of course acknowledged by all 
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that the “most precious inheritance’ from our 
Society’s historic past is something more eternally 
and essentially true than any building, or form of art 
whatsoever. But it is the attempt herein to show 
that the typical old-time Meeting House is worthy of 
preservation, not necessarily as an object, but as a 
type, and that its essential features are so valuable, 
both from the historical and the artistic point of view, 
that they should be incorporated in the architecture 


FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE, DARBY, PA. 


of the modernized buildings which the needs of the 
present demand. To do this we must invoke the 
lamp of Memory, or at least the light of that social 
memory called History. In other words, the “plain” 
old meeting-house, now being so fast superseded, has a 
dignity and character, because of the history behind 
it, which lends it a value too great to be ruthlessly 
east aside. Perhaps the Society of Friends needs 
no exhortation to hold fast to old tradition as regards 
some things, but there is sometimes discernible a ten- 
dency to discard old things simply because they are 
old, and because of the momentum acquired in neces- 
sary reforms. But the truer course would seem to 
be to hold with loyal affection to all those things hal- 
lowed by Memory, relinquishing them only as the re- 
quirements of progress demand; but then, however, 
with that unhesitdting liberty which steadfastly re- 
fuses to allow the future to be fettered by the past. 
Until, however, the inheritances of the past are really 
superseded by living forces of progress, they give 
historic continuity, character and dignity to the 
organization falling heir to them. Hence it is a 
sound sentiment that seeks to cherish them as monu- 
ments of the past, and to interweave their essential 
features into the structures of the present and the 
future. 

Whether it be from deliberate recognition of the 
practical value of such things, or simply the working 
of a wise intuition not consciously formulated, the 
fact is noteworthy that, just at the moment when the 
Society of Friends seems in the act of discarding its 
ancient historical architecture, the new and growing 
sect known as Christian Science is adopting appar- 
ently a distinct style of building that promises 
to become characteristic of its places for worship. 


The celebrated ‘Mother Church” in Boston, and the 
magnificent structure now in progress in Providence, 
R. I., are two of the notable churches of New Eng- 
land, and they represent a distinct and characteristic 
style of architecture. If this new sect should adopt 
this type for all its churches it is easy to see that 
this in itself would very appreciably assist in lending 
distinct character and even momentum to a move- 
ment so completely lacking in that historic back- 
ground which helps as well as hinders, many of the 
older Christian bodies, Friends included. 

It is the aim of this sketch to raise the ques- 
tion whether the Society of Friends will not 
be the poorer if it adopts some style of architecture 
foreign to its history and general spirit, instead of 
cherishing and adapting to present needs its own his- 
toric and appropriate product. A seemingly 
round-about method will be in reality the simplest 
way of approaching the subject; therefore we shall 
speak first of the Gothic Church, then of the Puritan 


FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE, HORSHAM, PA. 
: (Montgomery County.) 


The stonework in this and others of its class gives an effect 
of dignity and permanence. 


Meeting-House, and last of the Quaker Meeting 
House, past, present and future. In so doing there 
will be no pretention to scientific or technical treat- 
ment of the principles of architecture, but the con- 
trolling thought will be, in the words of an able 
writer on the subject, that “Architecture, together 
with all art, is the exact expression of the mental, 
social and spiritual temper of the times that produce 
i Reky 
Tue Goruic Cuuron. 

The so-called Gothic architecture was developed 
from Roman elements under the influence of the 
Christian Church in Western Europe during the 
Mediaeval centuries, and reached its climax a few 
generations before the period which saw the rise of the 
Society of Friends. We are not here concerned with 
its details as a form of art, but are vitally concerned 
with it as “the exact expression of the mental, social 
and spiritual temper of the times that produced it.” 
As thus considered it becomes the perfect embodi- 
ment, in most noble forms of beauty, to be 
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sure, of a system of religious belief and _ wor- 
ship against which the whole Puritan move- 
ment was an organized reaction. And as_ re 
egards that particular aspect of Puritanism in- 


volved in the present discussion, Quakerism repre- 
sents perhaps the logical outcome and culmination. 
Hence to examine that Mediaeval worship is really 
to study Quakerism by contrast. What spiritual 
forces, then, produced the Gothie Church? One of 
the principal objects in building churches on the 
part of those who produced and those who still re- 
produce and use those magnificent structures, is 
declared to be “the providing of a place apart where 
may be solemnized the sublime mysteries of the 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, ENG. 
A good example of English Gothic architecture. 


Catholic faith; a temple reared about the altar, and 
subordinate to it, leading up to it, as to the centre of 
honor, growing richer and more splendid as it ap- 
proaches the sanctuary, where is consecrated all the 
wealth of obedient and loving workmanship that may 
be obtained by means of personal sacrifice through 
years that gather into centuries. Previous to the 
sixteenth century the churches of England were stu- 
pendous treasure-houses,” in which every beautiful 
and costly object ‘voiced some personal devotion, 
some gratitude of man for mercies and blessings.’”! 

In these eloquent words we see clearly displayed 
the “mental, social and spiritual temper’ that pro- 
duced the ecclesiastical architecture of which the 
Quaker meeting-house: represents, as we shall see, 
the antithesis. It is built upon the idea of sacrifice 


as embodied in the wealth of costly offerings ren- | 


dered priceless by artistic skill.* It exists as a place 
in which “may be solemnized sublime mysteries.” 
Hence it centers and culminates in the altar as the 
climax of splendor. The ruling idea in the construc- 
tion of such a building is, in the words of the same 
authority, “the creation of spiritual emotion through 
the ministry of all possible beauty of environment, 
and the object of the whole is to obtain the utmost 
richness of effect, of varying light and shade, of 
space and distance, of ultimate mystery,” possible. 


*“Church Building,” Ralph Adams Cram. 
* All italics are the present writer’s. 
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A certain sense of the fitness of things will enable 
one to feel that the characteristic order of worship 
associated in practice with this style of church forms 
an appropriate part of the whole. A noble and elab- 
orate ritual, the pealing organ, and the dim and pic- 
tured aisle, all conspire together to arouse those 
vague sentiments of awe, reverence and contrition 
which are common to humanity and most easily 
aroused, especially under the impetus contributed by 
superstitious fear and a powerful and venerable ec- 
clesiastical authority. 

It was the devotion of multitudes of men to the 
ideals of religious worship described above that pro- 
duced the wonderful Gothic churches of the Middle 
Ages. Those noble buildings were not the work of 
one man, or even of a whole group of great designers. 
Unnumbered hands and brains toiled at those great 
structures, which required generations for their com- 
pletion. They represent the thought and labors of a 
long line of unknown workmen who sought to meet 
the requirements of their worship and devotion with 
the artistic skill which was then the possession of the 
unknown many rather than the illustrious few. But 
the one thing emphasized here is that the Gothic 
church and cathedral comes down to us as the beauti- 
ful embodiment of a definite religious idea and a 
distinct religious atmosphere which will become more 
clear as it is set in contrast with forms that have 
succeeded it. And as we turn from it let us bear in 
mind the expressions which emphasize its religious 
meaning, viz, innumerable forms of beauty creating 
spiritual emotion through environment appealing to 
the senses; a spirit of sacrifice which finds its ex- 
pression in costly offerings to be devoted to the pur- 
poses of this esthetic environment ; stupendous treas- 
ure houses, offermg places for solemnizing sublime 
mysteries, with the altar as center of all; and all per- 
vaded with an atmosphere of subdued light and 
shade, storied windows, dim spaces, and distances of 
utmost and ultimate mystery. 


(To be continued. ) 


[For THe AMERICAN FRrENpD.] 


OBEYING JESUS CHRIST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“Ye call me Master, and ye say well, for so I am.” 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” Jesus Christ owns every Christian in 
the universe. In that wonderful prayer which He 
breathed on the eve of His crucifixion, He exclaimed: 
“They are Mine, and Thou gavest them unto Me.” 
Paul delighted in calling himself the servant of 
Jesus Christ, and gloried in saying, “Whose I am, 
and Whom I serve.” 

To a genuine, whole-souled Christian, Jesus is 
the kindest, wisest, most patient and loving of 
masters. Life is a school; and as I sit on my bench, 
learning the lessons which He appoints for me, my 
loving Teacher comes to me and kindly explains 
many a “hard saying,’ and helps me with spiritual 
light. My soul often glows within me when He opens: 
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out His precious promises and makes new revelations 
of His love. Sometimes He employs the rod of His 
discipline, but never unless it be for my good. ‘““Whom 
I love to chasten, and I correct every child whom I 
receive unto Myself.” The disciple is not above his 
Master, neither is the servant above his Lord. There 
is a very intimate connection between these two 
words, ‘disciple’ and “discipline.” If I am -the 
one, I must expect to have the other. What are 
we in Christ’s school for except to be instructed, 
and chastised, and purified, and strengthened, and 
sweetened, and prepared to graduate at last into the 
joys and glories of heaven? Jesus governs His school 
by a law of love; but His authority is sovereign there. 
“If ye love Me, keep My commandments.” That 
is the real test of piety. Our Master, Who redeemed 
us with His blood, has a right to appoint our studies, 


to set our copies, prescribe our duties, chastise our 


waywardess, and enforee His rules. The highest 
attainment any pupil of Christ can reach is unques- 
tioning obedience. 

Let me emphasize that great, vital word, “‘obedi- 
ence.” It is becoming a test of honest citizenship, 
at a time when the abominable doctrine is broached, 
that the laws are made to be evaded, and not to be 
enforced. It is the foremost word for every home. 
Reverence for parents is, in too many families, 
giving place to pert self-assertion and determination 
of children to have their own way. If parents are 
not the master and mistress of their own home, they 
may soon find themselves the sorrowful slaves ot 
ungrateful tyrants and tormentors. That was a 
shrewd man who, wishing the services of a lad in 
his office, inserted the advértisement, “Wanted—a 
boy who always obeys his mother.” 

It is not an exaggeration to say that obedience is 
the crowning grace “of a follower of Jesus Christ. 
It is the essence, the very core, of personal holiness. 
To learn the will of our Divine Master is the chief 
purpose of Bible study and of true prayer. To do 
the will of that Master is the, loftiest attamment to 
which any child of redeeming grace can aspire this 
side of heaven. “Follow Me” are the two words 
that condense the sum of Christian duty, and up 
in the realms of glory they follow the Lamb whither- 
soever He leadeth. The essential qualities of holy 
obedience are: A willingness to let our loving Master 
rule us; a compliance with His commandments 
without murmuring; a readiness to be nothing, that 
He may be all in all; and as faithful and conscien- 
tious a service of an unseen Lord as if He were 
visibly standing by your side. To deny sinful self 
for His sake is no easy thing, but to deny “righteous 
self,” and to claim no merit for the best thing we 
ean do, is a glorious attainment. 

I have no liking for monkery; yet, some good 
suggestions have issued from monasteries. There 
is an old legend that a willful monk of the order of 
Bvinciecias: stubbornly refused to obey the com- 

mands of his superior. A severe punishment was 
prepared for him. His associates dug a deep pit, 
and placed him in it. 


earth had been thrown in, Saint Francis said to 
the monk, ‘“‘Is your self-will dead yet? Do you 
yield?’ The iron will made no response. The 
burying process went on until the earth reached the 
loins, and then the shoulders, and then the chin. 
A few mioments more and the lips would have been 
silenced; but the iron will broke, and the submissive 
friar meekly answered, “I am dead.”’ Oh, how true 
it is that our wise and loving Master sometimes puts 
us into a deep pit of trial, to subdue our pride, or 
to tame our unruly passions, or to break our stubborn 
self-will. Blessed is he or she who can look up into 
the countenance of Jesus and sincerely say, “Master, 
my rebellious self is dead, that Thou mayest live 
in me, and that I may live in Thee only, and for 
Thy service and-glory!” It is not slavery to a hard 
task-master, but a loyal, joyful, hearty obedience to 
a redeeming Lord and Saviour which goes singing 
on its upward path: 
Jesus, Master, I am Thine; 
Keep me faithful, keep me near; 
Let Thy presence in me shine, 
All my homeward way to cheer. 


Jesus, at Thy feet I fall, 
Oh, be Thou my all in all! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


“JEST MAGGIE.” 


BY J. L. SPICER. 
(Concluded. ) 


There was a sense of personal responsibility for 
“our Sunday-school” which seemed to be shared by 
even the smaller children. 

Mark Steadman walked home with Maggie, who 
was very silent, as the new duties seemed to fill her 
mind. 

A bit of swampy ground they had to eross was 
filled with small logs, making a “corduroy road.” 

Maggie slipped on one of the wet sticks, and 
would have fallen but for Mark’s strong arm inter- 
cepting her. 

“Oh, Mr. Steadman,” she said, “how careless i 
am. It was so kind of you to put out a helping 
hand.” 

“There is a good deal of rough road in most 
lives, and helping hands are needed. Yours are 
strong and able to help many of those who have 
shown to-night how much they love you.” 

He had caught her hand in his for the moment, 
and there was an involuntary responsive pressure 
as he spoke the kind words. 

“Will this helping hand write me some account of 
how the school sueceeds ?” 

“Tf you think it will interest you, Mr. Steadman,” 
replied Maggie shyly, then added: ‘Life seemed 
so narrowed, and I was fretting only this morning. 
I must thank you for the new view you have brought 
me. I see now that to help others, forgetting self, 
is the true spirit of the Master. You will pray for 


After a few shovelfuls of | ime, will you not?” 
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“T have done so already, out on your sunset ledge, 
this afternoon.” 

“Oh, did you find my quiet nook ?” 

“Yes, and while on my knees saw the accident 
to your father, and hastened to him.” 

“His heart seems strangely touched to-night.” 

“He is not far from the Kingdom.” 

“God grant it, but Mr. Prescott is waiting. Good- 
night, Mr. Steadman. I’ll do my best.” 

“And God the rest,” added Mr. Steadman, as he 
turned to speak to the others. 

“You must bring your wife along and spend a 
week, Mr. Steadman,” said Mr. Lawson heartily, 
as he shook the young man’s hand. 

“T should be glad to meet my wife here, thank 
you,” gaily responded Mr. Steadman, as they drove 
away in the dark. 

“Ts Mr. Steadman a married man, Pa?” tremu- 
lously inquired Maggie. 

“JT don’t know, Sis. He said suthin’ ’bout meetin’ 
her here. He’s an awful likely young man, he is, 
and I hopes he comes ag’in, wife or no wife.” 

Maggie went to her room, filled with conflicting 
emotions. It had been an afternoon so full of 
eventful things to her, and breathing a prayer full of 
thanksgiving, she was soon asleep. 

The work-filled days passed much as before, and 
it was Saturday afternoon of the next week before 
Maggie could take time to go out to her beloved 
sunset ledge. 

She took her lesson helps, to finish the preparation 
for Sunday’s work. Mr. Steadman had furnished 
her the best commentaries, and had also sent her a 
handsome teacher’s Bible. 

As she settled into her quiet work, she seemed 
to feel a holy sense of God’s presence, and looking 
for her note book, she came upon the little book 
left for her. 

“Oh, how nice of him, and I do so prize Frances 
Havergal’s writings! ‘Faithful unto death.’ Yes, 
that’s what I intend to be.” 

The new Sabbath-school was a great success. The 
enrollment went up to 68 the first Sabbath, and 85 
the next. All were enthusiastic to each bring a new 
scholar every meeting day. 

An earnest, cheerful letter came to Maggie from 
Mr. Steadman, which cheered her very much, des- 
pite the occasional wonder if he were a married man. 

The correspondence ripened into a helpful, bracing 
interchange of thought. ms 

Maggie told of the changes coming into her father’s 
life. How he was trying to teach a class of boys 
and how he spent a great deal of time with her 
mother, studying out the lesson. He had hired a 
strong woman to do the heavy work, relieving Maggie 
of the drudgery. 

Rey. Mr. Prescott had become so deeply inter- 
ested that during the early winter he came every 
Sabbath, and had arranged for a series of special 
meetings to follow the week of prayer. His congre- 
gation at the church had nearly doubled, and he 


was enthusiastic for this blessed work in the out- 
lying districts. 

_ Then came the account of the revival, that had 
resulted in the change of heart and life of more than 
a score, among others, that of her father. His 
simple, child-like faith was so beautiful, he had 
grown tender and thoughtful for others. On Easter 
Sabbath he had presented the school with a valuable 
plot of land on which to build a chapel, for the school 
had outgrown the school-house. In addition, he 
had headed a subscription paper with $500 toward 
the new building. 

“Old Lawson hez lost his head,” said a neighbor 
at the post-office one night. 

“No he ain’t. He’s just lost his old skinflint heart, 
and got a better one.” 

His example was followed by others, and when 
the school was one year old, there was an attractive 
chapel to be dedicated. 

Mark Steadman came to assist in the dedication, 
and was delighted to see how Maggie had improved 
during the months of their separation. 

It was a day long to be remembered. Orowds 
filled the new house for three services, the evening 
being anniversary exercises by the children. 

Maggie was nominated for re-election as superin- 
tendent, but her father interposed by saying, “No, 
Maggie is going to school next year, and there’s ’nuff 
men as can take it.” 4 

The promise of another year at boarding school 
was a great surprise to Maggie, and many congratu- 
lated her upon the prospect. 

Going home after the busy day, Mark was again 
by her side. A good stone road had taken the place 
of the old corduroy. 

“Mr. Steadman,” said Maggie, steadily, “I have 
enjoyed your letters during the past year, and highly 
prize your friendship and all the helpfulness of 
your esteem, but I cannot continue the correspond- 
ence longer.” 

“Why not, Maggie?” asked Mark in surprise. 

“Because—because you are a married man and 
you have never mentioned your wife in your letters, 
although you told father you would bring her here 
sometime.” 

“No, Maggie, those were not my words. I told 
him I should be glad to meet my wife here, and so 
I shall, Maggie. I am not married, but I long to 
meet you, one year from now, and claim you as my 
own. We shall be married in the little church we 
have just left.” 

“Oh, Mr. Steadman, does father know 2?” 

“Yes, I have his permission to address you, and 
now it remains for you to say whether I may haye 
the pleasure of meeting my wife here or not,’ and 
he caught both her hands in his. They were trem- 
bling like frightened birds. 

He continued: “TI have loved you since our first 
meeting, and know we shall be very happy. What 
is your answer ?” . 

“T think you had better meet her here,’’ was the 
whispered response. 
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The birds will not telk what they saw and heard, 
but two supremely happy individuals came into the 
best room of the quaint old farmhouse, and Mark 
said: “Mr. Lawson, I’ve met her here, my sweet, 
promised wife. Allow me to introduce her.” 

“Why, that’s only jest Maggie,” said one of the 
children. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE NEW WORCESTER MEETING-HOUSE. 


The new meeting-house, Worcester, Mass., was 
finished nearly three months ago, but was not opened 
for worship until the day of dedication, the 10th 
inst., just one year after the laying of the corner- 


NEW MEETING-HOUSE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


stone. Friends from Boston, Providence, Lynn, 
Bolton, Lowell and Southbridge were present, some 
coming in time for the morning meeting at 10.30, 
and remaining until after the evening service. The 
pastor, Earle J. Harold, preached a short sermon 
and other Friends took part in the morning meeting. 

The dedication took place in the afternoon. Long 
before the hour for beginning, every seat in the audi- 
torium was occupied. Children in the congregation 
were requested to occupy the steps in front of the 
platform in order to allow more seats, but even then 
people had to remain standing during the whole of 
the services. Some of Worcester’s best citizens were 
in the audience, including Mayor James Logan, who 
has been a life-long partner of D. Wheeler Swift and 
Henry D. Swift, in the envelope business. More or 
less pleasantry as well as congratulations character- 
ized the speeches of the afternoon. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood delivered the dedi- 
catory address, and others spoke. The music was in 
charge of William H. Butler, Providence, who was 
one of a quartet, the others being Carrie L. Dudley, 
the pastor’s wife and Arthur W. Phillips. 

To epitomize Dr. Trueblood’s message in his own 
words: ‘““This service means particularly the dedica- 
tion of this congregation, this people, this house, this 


church, and this church is dedicated to-day first, to 
the preaching and teaching of Jesus Christ; second, 
to the teaching and preaching of the present reality, 
spirituality, and vitality of religion; third, to 
the teaching and preaching of righteousness as the 
law of life for individuals and for society in all its 
groups and relations, and fourth, for the teaching 
and preaching of love and service as the supreme 
duty and supreme glory of men.” 

Clarence M. Case gave a very interesting address 
in the evening on “The Twentieth Century Demands 
Upon the Church,” alluding to the opportunity of 
Friends in making the Message of Christ vital in the 
lives of the educated and cultured, as well as those 
less fortunate, the Gospel is for the one no less than 
for the other. The Church has met successfully 
every great crisis, and is so meeting the present one 
on the educational and critical plane. 

While all the membership have done their part, 
this beautiful new church-home was made possible 
by the large heartedness and devotion of D. Wheeler 
and Sarah J. Swift. Through the entire year of the 
building activities theyhave given personal care to 
every detail, and, as a result, the best of materials 
and workmanship have gone into the structure. D. 
Wheeler Swift has had much experience in building, 
and he gave unstintingly of his time and strength, 
as well as of his means. 

The past year has been the best in the history of 
Worcester Meeting from many standpoints, consid- 
ering the fact that the congregation had to meet in a 
hired hall down town most of the time. There has 
been a net gain of 16 members, 11 of whom united 
by request. Three who were removed by death were 
the only losses. 


ESTHER PUGH. 


“And she was noi, for God took her.” 


Esther Pugh, daughter of Achilles and Anna 
Maria Pugh, was born in Cincinnati, Eighth month 
31, 1834, and gently fell asleep in Philadelphia, 
Third month 29, 1908. Her ancestors for genera- 
tions had been members of the Society of Friends, 
and she was an ardent and most loyal one. She 
shared in the blessing of the “Great Revival,” and 
ever after was conscientiously engaged in promoting 
the work of the Church in educational, Sabbath- 
school, temperance, missionary and church extension 
lines by giving her time, her means and her prayers. 

It was her pleasure to entertain and encourage the 
ministry of the Church in the old days of large 
Quarterly Meetings, and later in her own home, at 
Selma, Ohio, where she was an esteemed Elder. 
She was selected by Indiana Yearly Meeting as one 
of the trustees of Earlham College, and held that 
position until failing health made it necessary for 
her to resign. 

Her work in the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, beginning in Cincinnati, caused her resi- 
dence at different times to be in Columbus and Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Brooklyn, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill. Her 
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association with Frances E, Willard was intimate 
and enduring. In a package of letters, marked “Last 
letters from F. E. W.,” we find Frances Willard 
saying, “We have summered and wintered together 
in honest, hard work for a great cause too long to be 
lightly parted. For myself, I feel the ‘tie that 
binds’ more strongly through the added years, and 
as the blessed ties that held so long and fast are 
slipped into the Land unseen.” 

A tender and appreciative fimeral service was held 
at the home of her sister, Mary T. Wildman, in Phil- 
adelphia, at which John B. Garrett spoke most feel- 
ingly and confidently of the glorious victory of her 
lite and death. She was then taken to Waynesville, 
Ohio, where the funeral was held in the Friends 
meeting-house. The body was interred in Miami 
Cemetery, in the family lot, Fourth month 1, 1908. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1oro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


LETTER FROM DR. GEORGE F. DE VOL. 


Lun Hon, Third month 31, 1908. 
CuarLes W. Lawrence. 

Dear Friend: The month of March in China 
corresponds with the pictures we used to see in the 
old-fashioned almanacs—a man standing with: his 
back to the wind, with an umbrella turned inside 
out. In spite of the windy weather, however, we 
have had a month of blessed service and abundant 
victory. 

Do you tire of reading that it is “harvest time” 
in our part of China? I am in no danger of being 
accused of believing that the millenium is upon 
us, but that Christ, by the Holy Spirit, is choosing 
out his elect from this part of his vineyard is certain. 
Two or three years ago it seemed that Christianity 
had received a setback, when the Chinese Govern- 
ment opened schools of all sorts and turned her 
attention to new education, an atheistic education. 
By this time, however, the hope that was then 
awakened in the hearts of the masses has declined 
almost to despair. The product of these schools 
has been anything but encouraging, and at best only 
a very limited number can be received. The hope 
that a lucky son might pass the government examina- 
tions, and ultimately become an official, was a 
sufficient incentive to induce hard-working parents 
to make the sacrifice necessary to club together, call 
a teacher, and open a school at home. Now that 
the time-honored examinations are no more, the 
love for learning for its general usefulness does 
not prove a sufficient motive, and the number of 
such schools has greatly decreased. Many now 
realize that the new system is entirely inadequate, 
and must continue to be for years to come. We 
are also told that the merchant classes are very 
much discouraged, and the country is filled with 
people out of employment, requiring the closest 
vigilance on the part of the officials to maintain 


order. There is a great Joss of confidence in their 
own systems and an increasing willingness to believe 
that, after all, the foreigners’ Christ is the only 
salvation for China. 

Two of the head men of a neighboring village 
were in the hospital a few days since, one as a 
patient, the other as his guest. The latter had been 
an inquirer for some time, the other just now 
recovering from an enormous carbuncle; both mani- 
fested the keenest interest in our morning worship. 
They were emphatic in expressing their conviction 
that the only hope for China was in the Christian 
religion, They are eager for the opening of a school, 
and are willing to assist in the building of a chapel 
in their town. 

Last week I made a trip to Gua Pu, where we 
have a chapel. It is truly wonderful to note the 
change in that place in two years. Formerly, we 
were thronged by a crowd of curious people, who 
forced their way to the front to see a foreigner and 
to hear what he had to say. Upon this occasion, 
I sat in the chapel, opening upon the street, with 
a respectable audience seated upon benches, and 
gave an hour’s Bible reading on the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, without being interrupted. 
An old man, fifty-nine years of age, a splendid old 
gentleman from there, is in “breaking” his opium 
habit, his motive being to become a Christian. 

Just within the past week, our city has been 
raided by American cigarette agents, who have 
posted glaring pictures on every street, and wher- 
ever their goods have been received, their posters 
appear decorating dusty walls. One of my medical 
assistants, Mr. Djang, a gifted young man, has 
written a bulletin in Chinese verse, which we have 
hung at the hospital entrance, for the purpose of 
showing that we have no part or lot in this matter. 

We are expecting Elizabeth Jenkins this week, 
on her return from visiting Friends work in India. 
During her stay, we shall probably all go to Nanking 
for a mission conference. 

For the present year, so far as we have yet been 
informed, we have only one free bed in the hospital. 
Fortunately, we are able to keep the hospital pretty 
well filled with patients who are nearly self-sup- 
porting, but it is a great loss to the work not to have 
a few free beds. Fifteen dollars gold will support 
a free bed for a year. 

Yours in Christ Jesus, 
Grorcr F. Dr Vor. 


FO AM BOA KD, 


Nine Yearly Meetings on the American conti- 
nent have for the past seven years manifested a 
steady interest in the Friends Africa Industrial 
Mission by the appointment of persons to represent 
them in its management. Those whose pictures are 
here shown constitute the present Board. 

In Second month, 1901, they first met and or- 
ganized, and later became incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Ohio. The blessing of the 
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BOARD OF THE FRIENDS AFRICA INDUSTRIAL 
1. P. W. Raidabaugh, President,, Plainfield, Ind., Western _Y. M. 2. 


Y. M. 
5. Samuel 
Jarrett, Wilmington Y. M. 
York Y. M. 12. Viola Spurgeon, Iowa Y. M. 
olina Y. M. 15. Mary E. Kimber, New England Y. M. 
Canada Y. M. 18. Florence E. Henley, Indiana Y. M. 


Dickinson, Indiana Y. M. 6. J. W. Sparks, 
9. Wm. J. Harrison, Ohio Y. M. 


Lord has rested upon their efforts, and as a result an 
Industrial Mission has been launched in the heart 
of Africa in the midst of a barbarous people, bound 
for ages by ignorance and superstition, and un- 
touched by the influence of white men, even traders. 

For six years, F. A. I. M. missionaries have been 
on the field, and the work has become established. 
The site originally selected as being peculiarly 
adapted for an industrial mission is found to be bet- 
ter suited to the purpose than was at first supposed, 
and the work has enlarged until there are now three 
stations. 

Fruit of faithful labor is found on each station 
in the transformation of once naked, superstitious, 
lazy, ignorant Kavirondos into neatly-clad, exemplary 
Christians learning habits of industry. Multitudes 


3. Wm. C. Taber, Treasurer, 173 Chambers St., New York City, New York Y. M. 
Wiimington Y. M. 
10. John Henderson, Western Y. M. 
13. Mary A. Peele, North Carolina Y. M. 14. 
16. Chas. A. Chase, 


MISSION, KISUMU, BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


Emma B. Malone, Secretary, Cleveland, Ohio, Ohio 
D 4. Charles S$. White, Iowa Y. M. 
7. Sarah R. Ianson, Canada Y. M. 8. M. Lavinia 
11. Arlando Marine, New 
Chas. D. Roberts, North Car- 
New England Y. M. 17. Henry A. Sutton, 


assemble for Gospel services and manifest a working 
of the Spirit in their hearts. i 

A good foundation for evangelism has been laid. 
A great door is opened to us. Now is our oppor- 
tunity! Our present force of eight missionaries is 
inadequate to properly utilize the many opportuni- 
ties that offer themselves for spreading the Gospel 
in Kavirondo, but consecrated men and women are 
prepared to go. Roman Catholies are working hard 
to get a foothold. Mohammedanism has swept in an 
almost irresistible wave across northern Africa, and 
is rapidly advancing southward. 

Will we preempt Kavirondo for Christ or must we 
let this golden opportunity pass for want of means ? 
This Board stands ready to co-operate with those who 
will help. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselues.: 


White River Monthly Meeting was held the 2d inst at 
Winchester, Ind., with a large attendance. 


Vm. J. Sayers, pastor in Winchester Meeting, recently 
preached the baccalaureate sermon for the High-school grad- 
uates at Lynn, Ind. 

Ellison R. Purdy preached at the Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Meeting on the 3d inst., and Professor Wm. C. Wood, of 
Penn College, the toth. 

There have been three new preaching points taken up by the 
local ministers of Gate Monthly Meeting, and a Bible-school 
has been organized at each point. 

Fowler Academy, Fowler, Kan., will close its year’s work 
the 22d. The students recently enjoyed an address from the 
State W. C. T. U. lecturer. All were well pieased. 

E. Howard Brown delivered a _ stereopticon lecture on 

“Peace,” at H Street Meeting, Oskaloosa, lowa, Fifth month 
roth. The house was crowded and the address an excellent 
one. 
_Arthur Jones, Kansas, who graduates from Yale Divinity 
School this year, has accepted a call to do pastoral work in 
the Meeting at Winthrop Center, Maine, beginning Seventh 
month Ist. 


Rebecca G. Lewis and her daughter, Mary H., who have 
been spending the winter in California, sailed on the steamer 
“Korea,” the oth inst. for Japan. A daughter and sister, 
Alice G., is connected with the Friends Mission in Tokyo. 


Casper Wistar, formerly of Philadelphia, who for three 
years has been at Ternuco, Chile, South America, is on his 
way home. He will meet his parents in England this sum- 
mer, and return with them to America in the fall. 


At the monthly meeting, held at Oskaloosa, Iowa, Fifth 
month 7th, a meeting for the marriage of Wm. E. Berry 
and Ethel C. Rosenberger was appointed at the home of 
Pres. A. Rosenberger for Fifth month 20th, and a committee 
appointed to attend. 

L. Oscar Moon, Fall River, Mass., attended Smithfield 
Quarterly Meeting at Woonsocket, R. I., the 14th inst. The 
annual statistics, which were made up for the Yearly Meeting, 
showed a membership of 274, a gain of 8 over last year. The 
membership is distributed among the three Monthly Meetings 
as follows: Smithfield, 81; Worcester, 129; Bolton, 64. 


Lewis McFarland, who conducted a successful revival at 
New London, Ind., the past winter, was called to that place 
-the 3d inst. to preach the baccalaureate sermon for the gradu- 
ating class of 13 from the New London High-School. A 
practical discourse was given on the theme, “Growth.” A 
chorus of 40 students furnished excellent music for the 
service. 


Arrangements have been completed for erecting an in- 
firmary for the accommodation of patients having contagious 
diseases at Westtown Boarding-School, Pa. he building 
will be about 60 feet long and 29 feet wide, with a wall divid- 
ihg it into two equal parts. On each side are two wards Io 
by 14 feet, for two beds in each; also a nurses’ room, kitchen, 
bath-room and lavatory. 

A conference of several sessions was held at Penn College, 
Fifth month 3d, on the subject of the ministry and pastoral 
work, and under the auspices of the college Y. M. C. A. 
Wm. Jasper Hadley, who was present, spoke at several ses- 
sions and conducted a round table. There was a large at- 
tendance of students at these sessions, many questions asked, 
and much interest shown. 

A series of meetings held in last First month, 12 miles east 
of Laurence Academy by D. Gidley and Christine Kirkhart, 
resulted in a membership of 43, 38 of whom are heads of fam- 


ilies. A meeting for worship has been established, held at 
11 A. M. every First-day. There are good prospects of a 
Monthly Meeting as soon as they become acquainted with the 
methods of Friends. 


—e 


The 12th ult., J. R. Cook and wife commenced a series of | 


meetings at a school-house in a new settlement, five miles oD 
north of Loco, Seward County, Kan. They were joined by jit! 
Gertrude Marriage on the 19th. ‘The meetings closed the | shi 
23d. In all, about 22 sessions were held, resulting in 17 con- | fe 
versions and renewals, with 11 requests for membership with }i 


Lafayette Monthly Meeting, Kansas. The Quarterly Meet- 
ing Superintendent was present at most of the sessions. 


Chas. Fremont Camp and his wife, Henrietta Johnston | 
Camp, reached Hodiahad, Third month 27th, on their way to | 
the mission fieid, to which they have been called. Letters | 
from them say they hope to settle in the Yemen district, | 
few miles into the interior of Arabia, at a village called |? 
Manackah, and do pioneer work among Jews and Arabs. | 
There are no Christian workers in all that dark district. 
Their permanent address will be Aden, Arabia, care om 
American Consul. 


The Bible-school at Winchester, Ind., is growing rapidly. 
During the last four First-days there have been 1,188 present, 
as follows: Fourth month 19th, 342; 26th, 206; Fifth month . 
3d, 320, and toth, 320. There is also a large Cradle Roll and — 
a Home Department. 

Tne Bible-school recently gave $50 toward church repairs. — 

The congregation is large, and a good interest is shown, in- 
all departments of the work, especially in Home and Foreign 
Missions. | 


The 3d inst. was Quarterly Meeting First-day in Chicago, 
and the Christian Endeavor Societies gathered in a united — 
effort at the new West Side meeting-house. More than 60 | 
were present, and all enjoyed the program. The topic was 
“The Silver Lining.” A brief address was given by Clara ff! 
Simms, a carefully-written paper was presented by a young | 
Friend from Denver, and a quartet sang “When They Ring — 
the Golden Bells.” All felt the meeting was a success. 

The next combined function is a social planned for the 
20th inst. 


San Jose, the oldest Friends meeting, in California, will 
soon be without a pastor, as Caroline N. Hunnicutt, who has 
been the efficient pastor for three years, will, on account of 
poor health, retire Seventh month 1st. The Friends there _ 
would like to correspond with any minister, either a married 
man or single, who may feel called of God to take up the work. 
It is a field of much promise to the faithful, Spirit-filled_min- 
ister. Interested Friends should address Wm. E. Ward, 
P. O. Box 487, San Jose, Cal. 


On Fourth month 19th, the Friends at South Wabash, 
Ind., observed the first anniversary of the dedication of their 
new meeting-house by appropriate exercises. Lola Talbert 
read an interesting historical paper, “Out of the Old Into the 
New.” Elijah F. Overman gave a financial statement, in 
which it was shown that about $2,000 had been paid on the 
indebtedness since dedication a year ago. Richard Haworth, 
the pastor, then preached a short sermon on “Spiritual Wor- 
ship.” In the evening the services were appropriate to 
Easter. The audience filled the auditorium at both services. 
The vocal musical selections were especially beautiful and 
helpful in the worship. 


Adrian Quarterly Meeting was held near Ypsilanti, Mich., 
the 1st to 3d inst. ‘There were present from outside the 
Quarterly Meeting, Edward Mott, Yearly Meeting Superin- 
tendcnt; Wallace E. Gill, Field Secretary of the Yearly 
Meeting Mission Board; Bunji Kida, a Japanese evangelist; 
Sarah Caroline Hadley, a member from Wilmington, Ohio, 
and Evangeline Reams, of the Rescue Home, Columbus, 
Ohio. Most of these and some of the home ministers had 
good service in the meeting. On First-day afternoon, Charles 
i. Newlin, Indianapolis, Ind., gave his address on “The Un- 
constitutionality of Legalizing Wrong.” His arguments 
were strong. Notwithstanding the inclement weather, a 
large delegation was in attendance, every one of the eight 
monthly meetings of the quarter being represented. 
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Friends in Indiana and New York will mourn the departure 
of our late friend Oliver White. He was the step-son of the late 
Joseph Dickinson, Richmond, Ind., was educated in Friends 
private schools, and was a graduate of Earlham College and 
Amherst University. In early life his high ability and Chris- 
tian integrity created for him great esteem among his fellows. 
In whatever relationship he appeared, his upright, manly and 
Christian conduct gave to him more than ordinary influence, 
which he used for the accomplishment of his Master’s praise. 
He was an acceptable recorded minister, and while a sojourn- 
ing resident of Brooklyn, N. Y., was prominently identified 
with the work of the Friends meeting in New York City. 
His great delight was to gather together a company of young 
men and instruct them in the scripture verities of life—even 
in his late days while seeking restored health in the South he 
followed the same loving service for his Master. 


The Thirty-eighth Semi-Annual Meeting of the College 
Park Association of Friends was held Seventh-day, the 2d 
inst., at their meeting-house on Morse Street, College Park, 
San Jose, Cal. The day was ideal, and Friends and others 
from the State University at Berkeley, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Santa Cruz, Saratoga, Campbell, Cuperteno, Santa 
Clara, came, filling the seats and the chairs in the aisles. Min- 
isters from the Episcopal, Congregational and Methodist 
Churches were present. A minute was adopted, urging their 
delegation in Congress to support Senator Beverage’s bill 
against the abuse of “Child Labor.” 

Although the meeting continued until near 5 o’clock, when 
it closed, Friends still lingered as if unwilling to part, all 
feeling.the day had been one of favor. 


The twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of Lindley A. and 
Lucinda E. Wells was celebrated at Berkeley, California, on 
the evening of the second inst. A delightful program was 
carried out under the auspices of a committee of the Monthly 
Meeting. Letters of congratulation were read from individ- 
ual Friends and from eleven Monthly Meetings scattered 
from Indiana to the Pacific Coast. In seven of these meet- 
ings, Lindley Wells has served as pastor, and to one of 
them, in Portland, Oregon, he expects to remove in a few 
weeks, having been called there for like service. 

A prominent place on the program was filled by pastors of 
the principal local churches, who expressed warm praise for 
the character and service of Lindley Wells in this com- 
munity. 

The local meeting presented their pastor and his wife with 
a beautiful and valuable set of silverware and many indi- 
vidual gifts were received by them from Friends in other 
places. 


The people of Oklahoma, on special ballot, adopted con- 
stitutional State prohibition, and the Legislature has enacted 
laws to enforce this measure. ‘The sale of intoxicating liquor 
is taken out of the hands of private individuals, but in order 
to meet the professional need, State dispensaries have been 
provided. Our friend, I. Emory Pearson, thinks this a mis- 
take. It “makes the State,” so he says, “a great liquor house.” 

“The people declared it unlawful to sell intoxicating liquors. 
Therefore, the engagement therein by the State cannot make it 
lawful, nor ethically right. The temptation to profit by liquor 
sales will be removed by the present plan for State manage- 
ment! ‘This law provides for a profit to the State of 4o per 
cent., and to per cent. profit to the agent or dispenser for his 
services. The temptation to profit by such traffic is then 
not removed, but simply iransferred to the State and to the 

agent of its political government; a full-grown campaign 

graft for the party in power. 
_ “Another objectionable feature of this law is its provision 
for sale to one individual, in one day, on one prescription, 
' one-half-gallon spiritous, one gallon vinous, and three gallons 
malt liquors. Certainly full measure.” 


A subscriber sends us his estimate of the revised Friends 
Hymnal, published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., 44-60 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York, 1908.” 

“This volume is the book reviewed in THE AMERICAN 
Frienp, in Third month, 1906, issued in a revised form. So 
far as appears the book has been changed by omitting in the 
index of subjects, the titles ‘Baptism,’ ‘Communion,’ ‘Lord’s 
Supper,’ ‘Sacraments;’ and in the body of the book those 
hymns with the running titles which were not suitable for 


; those holding Friends views of the ordinances. Hymns not 


open to question on these points have been substituted. An 
earnest effort has evidently been made to remove all cause of 
criticism on the points named. At the same time it does seem 
odd to find ‘Easter Services, ‘Flower Services,’ ‘Vesper 
Hymns,’ and two or three other headings, but this opinion is 
certainly old-fashioned, and perhaps hyper-critical. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to see the fitness of including in a hymnal “The 
Ten Commandments,’ ‘Lord’s Prayer,’ ‘Beatitudes, and ‘The 
Psalter,’ ‘fifty selections for responsive reading, chosen from 
the Psalms, ‘Prophets and from the New Testament.’ 

“The selection of hymns is a good one, and probably far 
better than would have been possible had the attempt been 
made to form a special collection.” 


London Yearly Meeting convenes the 2oth inst. at Birming- 
ham, England. A hand-book has been issued for the Yearly 
Meeting, which is the most complete work of its kind we 
have yet seen. ‘Three large maps enable one to easily locate 
places in the city and surrounding country. A brief state- 
ment of general information, diagrams of the buildings where 
the meetings will be held, a provisional program, and other 
necessary and useful information has been collected, and 
stated in a very concise and clear way. In addition, special 
papers have been prepared on: “The First Century of Quaker- 
ism in the Midlands,” “Local History of the Society of 
Friends During the Last Fifty Years,’ “The Severn Street 
Christian Society,” “Men’s Adult Schools,’ “Women’s 
Schools,” “Children’s First-day Schools,” “Woodbrooke, 
Kingsmead and West Hill,” “Social Work,” and “Birming- 
ham, History and Government.” All these give a most excel- 
lent idea of the place and its people. The book has several 
half-tone illustrations of historical places in the vicinity. 


The first number of the Stella Quarterly Bulletin issued by 
Friends of Stella Quarterly Meeting, Oklahoma, has reached 
this office. It is a modest little sheet of six pages, which 
gives a very good review of the work Friends are doing in 
that section of the country. Stella Quarterly Meeting is the 
largest in Kansas Yearly Meeting. Its membership, which 
is larger than some of our smaller Yearly Meetings, reside in 
90 counties in the State of Oklahoma, and are organized into 
14 Monthly Meetings. Two academies are maintained within 
the limits of the Quarterly Meeting. From the Bulletin we 
glean the following items: 

Bertha Whitney, R. Payton Cox and Nathan Brown, have 
been appointed to serve on the Board of Trustees of Stella 
Academy, and Nathan Brown has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy in the office of Treasurer of the Quarterly Meeting, 
caused by the removal of James D. Setzer from the State. | 

The Executive Committee of the Quarterly meeting is 
planning to hold conferences at Gate and Seiling in addition 
to the one regularly held near the center of the Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Laura Coppock has been quite ill, and was unable to attend 
the late Quarterly Meeting. She is improving. > 

Henry C. Fellow and wife were recently called to Indiana 
by the serious illness of his father. 


MARRIED. 


Foore-SuLtivAN.—In the Friends meeting-house_at South 
Wabzsh, Ind., Fifth month 6, 1908, Earl Lewis Foote and 
Faye Belle Sullivan. Both are members of the meeting. 


DIED. 


Prrite—At the home of her sister-in-law, Emma Cam- 
mack, in-Muncie, Ind., Fourth month 29, 1908, Adeline C. 
Peelle, widow of James Peelle and daughter of Nathan H. and 
Priscilla Cammack, aged sixty-four years. Both she and her 
husband were life-long members with Friends, and in 1888- 
1890 had charge of a meeting in Harvey, Kan. She was one 
who lived the Christian life every day in the week. 


Carr.—At the home of her daughter, at Joplin, Mo., Fourth 
month, 25, 1908, Rebecca Carr, widow of William Carr; aged 
seventy-five years. From her seventeenth year she was an 
earnest Christian worker, and since 1875, when they moved 
to Kansas, a member with Friends. 


Wurrr—At Wauchula, Fla., Fourth month 27, 1908, Oliver 


White, step-son of the late Joseph Dickinson, Richmond, Ind. 
The deceased was a recorded minister. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 
TX: FIFTH MONTH, 31, 1908. 
JESUS RISEN FROM THE DEAD. 
JOHN 20: 1-18. 


GOLDEN TExT.—I am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive for ever- 
more. Rev. 1:18. 


DAILY 


LESSON 


READINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. 
Second-day. Fifth month 24. 

tomb. Matt. 27: 57-66. 

EN aay “Too good to be true.’’ Luke 


The sealed 


24 7 
: ieee te The empty tomb. John 20: 
“ey 


Fifth-day. Jesus risen from the dead. 
John 20: 11-23, 
Mr cites Doubt dispelled. John 20: 
24-31. 
seen eee Many witnesses. Acts 2: 


First-day. 
Cor. 15: 1-11. 

Time.—The first day 
(Sunday) morning, early. 

Place-—The tomb in the garden near 
where Jesus had been crucified. 

Each of the four Gospels contains an 
account of the resurrection, and Paul, 
in I Cor. 15: 3-8, adds some particulars. 
There are differences in these accounts, 
and it is difficult to harmonize them in 
every detail, but all are agreed on the 
main and essential points. 

1. “Cometh Mary Magdelene.” 


Proofs of the resurrection, I 


of the week 


For 


FEEDING FOR HEALTH, 


DIRECTIONS BY A FOOD EXPERT. 


A complete change in food makes a 
complete change in the body. There- 
fore, if you are ailing in any way, the 
surest road back to health is to change 
your diet. Try the following breakfast 
tor ten days and mark the result : 

Two soft boiled eggs (if you have a 
weak stomach, boil the egg as follows: 
put two eggs into a pint tin cup of boil- 
ing water, cover and set off the stove. 
Take out in nine minutes; the whites 
will be the consistency of cream and 
partly digested. Don’t change the direc- 
tions in any particular.) Some fruit, 
cooked or raw, cooked preferred, a slice 
of toast, a little butter, four heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with some 
cream, a cup of properly boiled Postum 
Food Coffee. 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is 
fully and scientifically cooked at the fac- 
tory, and both that and the Postum have 
the diasstase (that which digests the 
Starchy part) developed in the manu- 
facture. Both the food and the coffee, 
therefore, are predigested and assist, in 
a natural way, to digest the balance of 
the food. Lunch at noon the same. 

For dinner in the evening use meat 
and one or two vegetables. Leave out 
the fancy desserts. Never over-eat. 
Better a little less than too much. 

[f you can use health as a means to 
gain success in business or in a profes- 
sion it is well worth the time and atten- 
tion required to arrange your diet to ac- 
complish the result. Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter. A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


the purpose of annointing the body and 
adding spices (Mark 16:1; Luke 24: 1). 
John mentions only Mary Magdelene, 
though he implies from the word “we,” 
in verse 2, that there were others, as 
mentioned by Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. 


2. “She runneth.” In eager haste to 
tell the disciples that the tomb was 
open and the body gone. Mary was the 
first to learn the fact. There is no evi- 
dence beyond tradition, and that medi- 
eval, to connect this Mary with the 
“woman that was a sinner,” mentioned 
in Luke 7: 37. The poems and paintings 
based on this legend give a character to 
Mary Magdalene which is not justified 
by Scripture or any reliable testimony. 
The women wished to complete that 
which could not be done on the day be- 
fore the Sabbath, and which it was not 
allowable to do on the Sabbath. Note 
that the words, “we know not where 
they have laid Him,” imply that the res- 


urrection was not looked for by the 
women. They evidently thought the 
body had been taken away by ene- 


mies. Verses 3-10 bear the impress of 
an eye-witness’s narrative. 

4. “Ran.” Such news woutd natur- 
ally make them hasten. “The other dis- 
ciple.’ Always taken to mean John 
himself. John was younger than Peter. 

5. “And stooping and looking in, he 
seeth the linen cloths lying; yet entered 
he not, in.” Ri Vv. 

6. How characteristic of Peter! 


7. “And the napkin that was upon 
His head, not lying with the linen 
cloths, but rolled up in a place by it- 
self.” R. V. These details show no 
appearance of haste; if the body had 
been stolen it would have been quite 
different; had it been taken by friends 
the cleths would not have been left. 


8. The companion of Peter, encour- 
aged by his example, went in. “Be- 
lieved.” What? Some say that the 
body had been removed, but that was 
self-evident. It would seem that he 
meant to say that Christ had indeed 
risen from the dead. Up to this time 
he had not taken in Christ’s teaching. 
Now he realized what His words re- 
garding the resurrection meant. 

9. “Knew not.” Did not understand. 


11. It would seem that Mary re- 
mained after Peter and John had left. . 

12-13. “Woman.” A respectful method 
of address. “They have taken away,” 
etc. She was so full of the one thought 
of her missing Lord, that she does not 
seem to have been terrified by the ap- 
pearance of the supernatural beings. | 


14. “Knew not.” It would seem that 
the personal appearance of Christ had 
changed. Compare Luke 24:16, 37; 
Matt." 28:17; John 21:4; Mark 16: 12. 
Exactly in what the change consisted it 
is impossible to say. It would appear 
that there was the same personality, the 
same body, but changed—the same body, 
but not limiting the spirit as it did be- 
fore the death on the cross. ‘The matter 
is beyond human explanation. 


15. “Supposing him to be the gar- 
dener.” A natural supposition. Doubt- 
less, she looked at him hastily. Per- 
haps her eyes were suffused with tears. 

16. “Mary.” The tone in which the 
name was uttered—the, address itself, 
which could not come from a stranger, 
suddenly brought to her the conscious- 
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Baking Powd 
The only Baking Powder mado {< 


With Royal Grape Cream of Tartar (2 ——— 
—made from grapes— 


Insures healthful and 
delicious food for every 
home—every day 


ve 


ness of who it was that spoke ‘to her. 
“Rabboni.” R. V. “My Master!” ; 

17. “Touch me not.” 
not hold of me.” 


so He could not escape. 
28:9. “For I am 
My Father.” R. V. It is not perfectly 
clear what this means. Possibly it is 
to say, the old earthly intercourse has 
ended; the new intercourse with the 


not ascended 


ascended Lord has not yet begun; but | 
that will soon begin, and there will be 


no need of the physical sight and physi- 
cal touch to know its reality. “Go.” 
Mary was thus the first preacher of the 
resurrection. “Brethren.” They were 
disciples before, now they are also breth- 
ren.” “TI ascend.” “I am ascending.” 
“My Father,’ “your Father.” These 
words would imply that Christ’s son- 
ship was not the same as the sonship 
of the disciples. He does not say “Our 
Father.” Note the two words, “Father,” 
expressive of the filial relation; “God,” 
that of worship. 

18. “Cometh and telleth the disciples, 


I have seen the Lord; and how that He | 


had said these things unto her.” R. V. 
Note the graphic words in the first per- 
son. “The need of the present hour is 
to make the resurrection not simply an 
historical fact, but a real truth in the 
heart and conscience,” so that each one 
of us may be able to say from a living 
experience, “I have seen the Lord.” 


BUT WAIT FOR VACATION. 


A country clergyman, on his round of 


visits, interviewed a youngster as to 
his acquaintance with Bible stories. 
“My lad,” he said, “you have, of course, 
heard of the parables?” 

“Yes, sir,” shyly answered the boy, 
whose mother had inducted him in 
sacred history. “Yes, sir.” 

“Good!” said the clergyman. “Now, 
a of them do you like the best of 
all?” 

The boy squirmed, but at last, heed- 
ing his mother’s frowns, he replied: “I 
guess I like that one where somebody 
loafs and fishes."—The Argonaut, 


Literally, “Take | 
She doubtless wished 
to embrace His feet, as if to hold Him 
Compare Matt. 
unto — 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 31, 1908. 


HOME MISSIONS: ALASKA FOR 
CHRIST: 
Isa. 60: 11-22. 
READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Fifth month 24. 
Acts 13: 1-3. 
God qualifies 


DAILY 


Second-day. 
to missions. 

Third-day. 
Ex. 3: 11-20. 


God's call 


missionaries. 


é ert Ne He strengthens them. Jer. 
> 7-10. 

Fifth-day. Aid for missionaries. Ill 
John 5-8. 
- a a aia The joy of missions. Acts 
5:1-3. 

Seventh-day. Success in missions. Acts 


11: 18-21, 


That Alaska should be classed as a 
home instead of a foreign mission field 
is the result of the latest expansion 
movement of our Government prior to 
the fruitage of its intervention in Span- 
ish affairs, ten years ago. ‘Twenty 
years before its acquisition, California 
had become a part of our territory, and 
the history of the two additions to our 
domain have some points in. common. 
The Roman Catholics in one and the 
Greek Catholics in the other were a sort 
of State religion, though in Alaska lit- 
tle had been done to reach the natives 
on the mainland, while the long occu- 
pancy by Spain had given to California 
a considerable population of Catholic 
Indians. To both countries the discov- 
ery of gold brought a sudden increase 
of population, often of a reckless, ven- 
turesome class, not troubled with 
scruples of conscience, and corrupting 
and debasing the natives with whom 
they came in contact. 


FIT THE GROCER. 
WIFE MADE THE SUGGESTION. 


A grocer has excellent opportunity to - 
know the effects of special foods on his 


customers. A Cleveland grocer has a 
long list of customers that have been 
helped in health by leaving off coffee 
and using Postum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his. own experi- 
ence: “Two years ago I had been drink- 
ing coffee and must say that I was al- 
most wrecked in my nerves. 

“Particularly in the morning I was so 
irritable and upset that I could hardly 
wait until the coffee was served, and 
then I had no appetite for breakfast and 
did not feel like 
duties. 


“One day my wife suggested that in- 


asmuch as I was selling so much Pos- 
tum, there must be some merit in it and 
suggested that we try it. I took home a 
package and she prepared it according 
to directions. 
happy one. My nervousness gradually 
disappeared and to-day I am all right. 
I would advise everyone affected in any 


way with nervousness or stomach trou- 


bles, to leave off coffee and use Postum 
Food Coffee.” ‘“There‘s a Reason.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,’ in pack- 
ages. 

Ever read the above letter? 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, 
interest. 


A new 
They 
true, and full of human 


The country is being systematically 
cared for by the various branches of 
Protestants, while Roman Catholicism 
has come in instead of the Greek type, 
which is no longer a factor in the ab- 
sence of Russian influence. The popu- 
lation in I900 was given as 63,592, of 
whom 25,000 were Indians and Eski- 
mos. The present population is doubt- 
less far more preponderatingly white, 
owing to the influx of gold seekers, 
while other resources are being devel- 
oped, notably agriculture. 

Among the missions of this district, 


Kansas having begun work there in 
1886, Oregon in 1894, and California in 


1897, The total population of the three 
mission fields is reported as _ being 
2,700. In one, Kake Island, there is a 


reported population of 300, and a like 
number of adherents to the mission and 
its work in some form or other. Our 
workers in Alaska have been called 
upon to furnish an addition to the long 
roll of martyrs for the faith, the greed 
of the white man and the insatiable lust 
of the liquor traffic being the responsible 
parties in the case. Education, and es- 
pecially industrial education, has been 
made to minister to the enlightenment 
of the people; and while many groups 
| or villages are unevangelized, and while 
there is great need also of work among 
the whites who have gone thither, the 
redemptive power of grace is being 
gloriously manifested in Alaska. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 10908: 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Fifth month 2oth. 
James Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, to be 

opened Sixth month 4th, at Central 
| City, Neb. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 


es 


attending to my store | 


The result was a very | 


Providence, R.°I., Sixth month 24th. 
John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal. Sixth month 26th. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 
William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

North, Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th, 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in .Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month Ist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
| field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
| C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 
| Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 

mond, Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy 

Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


those of Friends are notably successful, ° 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, !ndianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


G&* MORTGAGES G® 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - -  Fittsburgh, Pa. 


BY FARM MORTGAGES 


On [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cns- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


|ELLSWORTH AND JONES. | 
ce LOWA FALLS, IOWA. } 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers oi 
The American Friend ” to this column, It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. »The cost is 5c. per line each insertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 


WANTED—By a young woman, a Junior at 
Bryn Mawr College,a position as tutor during the 
summer months Address, Fob. THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—By young woman Friend, during 
seventh and eighth months, a position as com- 
paniontotravel or otherwise—or to teach chil- 
dren three hours daily inreturn for a pleasant 
homeand small salary. Best of references given 
and required. Address, ‘‘D.’’ Tot AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To rent for the summer, a small 
home, four rooms and a bath, good outlook, 
yard with trees, near 52nd St. station and Fiar- 
mount Park. Address, THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY 


Union with God in Thought 
and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious 
Life Through Modern Knowledge 


By THE LATE DAvID SCULL _ 


This book is David Scull's last message. It 
contains the paper read by him on First day 
afternoon at the Friends Summer School of 
Religious History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. 
Those who were there will always remember it 
as one of the most impressive occasions of their 
lives. The book passes on in permanent form 
the message of that memorable occasion. 

The volume is a helpful contribution to re- 
ligious thought and will help many to both keep 
and enlarge their faith in the light of modern 
knowledge. The hook has been prepared for the 
press at the author’s request by Joseph Elkinton, 
George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and con- 
tains a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life 
by the last named Friend. PRICE. $1.00, NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1006 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A man had 500 cards printed. 


The work was so poor he was ashamed 
to use them. 


Then he came to us. 
Result:—A good job—reasonable 
price—satisfied customer. 


Try it, yourself! 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Incorporated, 
Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


If you are inter- 
ested in fine print- 
ing send for sample 
to The Biddle Press 
at 1010 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia. 


Syphon 
Refrigerators 


This Store is headquarters in 
Philadelphia for the famous Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator. It is white 
vitreous enamel-lined, and the air 
syphon system insures perfect re- 
frigeration with the least possible 
consumption of ice. Milk and 
butter are absolutely free of the 
taint from odorous foods (fish, 
onions, bananas, etc. ). 


The Bohn Syphon Refrigerators 
are used by more than twenty-five 
large railroad companies, includ- 
ing the Pennsylvania lines and the 
Pullman Company—high endorse- 
ment of the system, surely. 


Wood outside, enameled inside, 
65 to 225 pounds ice—$35.50 to $87. 


Enameled outside and inside, 90 
to 225 pounds ice—$85 to $127.00. 


Headquarters also for the Eddy, the Jewett, 
the Farson, and the Baldwin Kefrigerators 
and Ice Chests. aye 


Basement, 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders , - 4,685,960.78 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock . 


. ; . . . . : 3,831,063.94 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 
DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


‘*Supersedes all other books of the kind.’’ 


“JJURLBUTS STORY ofthe RIBLE 
; Told in Langnageriiad laderositt Both old aad Young. 


RECOMMENDED For Its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL por its Ronee aaa keene Iliustrations 
DENOMINATIONS As the best work on the subject 


Hon, David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent—An inval- 
uable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. Henry A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Semz- 
nary—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 
Mr. ao Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso’n—Best thing of the 
kind. 


Ay 
S Lyman AUR! 
The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative. 


Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 incolors. Price only $1.50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO,, Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “‘INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Io communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
Sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Writefor our liberal terms. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER , a : 
Ve, 

WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


NM Cor,10 74 § Arch Sts. 


Q Bhiladelphia. 
| ELtwoop HEacock 
| FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTtH TeLePHones 
Day orn Nicut 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN PHILADELPHIA 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 
Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Telephones 


Che COLLEGE LIBRARY; 
| RICHMOND» 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


{Fifth month 


Events and Conuments. 


There has been a great slump in the 
number of immigrants coming to the 
United States during the first four 
months of the year. According to fig- 
ures recently issued the number is only 
about one-third of what it was during 
the same time last year, and less than 
it has been since 1890. 


We are beginning to have a new sort 
of building in the world, buildings 
devoted to internationalism. The cor- 
nerstone of the first such building was 
laid at The Hague less than a year ago. 
The cornerstone of the second was laid 
in Washington recently. And Andrew 
Carnegie, who ought to receive the next 
Nobel Peace Prize had a large share in 
each. He gave the money for the 
Palace of Peace at The Hague, and 
$750,000 of the money to be used in 
the new building for the International 
Bureau of American Republics. 


The Lake Mohonk Peace Conference 
was in session last week with a large 
delegation of prominent lovers of peace 
from all sections of the country. Much 
encouragement was derived from a 
review of the forces which are now 
silently yet effectively making for inter- 
national amity. The platform com- 
mends the work of The Hague con- 
ference, notes the existence of fifty or 
more international arbitration treaties 
concluded within five years, commends 
the activity of educational institutions 


FLY TO PIECES 


THE EFFECT OF COFFEE ON HIGHLY 
ORGANIZED PEOPLE. 


“I have been a coffee user for years, 
and about two years ago got into a very 
serious condition of dyspepsia and 
indigestion. It seemed to me I would 
fly to pieces. I was so nervous that at 
the least noise I was distressed, and 
many times could not straighten myself 
up because of the pain. 

“My physician told me I must not 
eat any heavy or strong food and 
ordered a diet, giving me some medi- 
cine. I followed directions carefully, 
but kept on using coffee and did not get 
any better. Last winter my husband. 
_who was away on business, had Postum 
Food Coffee served to him in the family 
where he boarded. 

“He liked it so well that when he 
came home he brought some with him. 
We began using it and I found it most 
excellent. While I drank it my stomach 
never bothered me in the least, and I 
got over my nervous troubles. When 
the Postum was all gone we returned to 
coffee, then my stomach began to hurt 
me as before and the nervous condi- 
tions came on again. 

“That showed me exactly what was 
the cause of the whole trouble, so I quit 
drinking coffee altogether and kept on 
using Postum. The old troubles left 
again and I have never had any trouble 
since.” “There’s a reason.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


and business, professional and labor 
organizations toward the prevention of 
war and rejoices in the final act of The 
Hague conterence for a future meeting. 


The Young Peoples’ 
Canada will hold conferences during 
the summer as follows: Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, Sixth month 
month 1. Whitby, Ontario, 
Sixteenth month 2-9. 
Carolina, Seventh month 
Bay, New York, Seventh 
Eighth month 2. 


3-12. 


month 24- 


MEMBERSHIP IN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS. 


It is true that the federal government, | 


in 1905, by act of Congress, re-incor- 
porated the American National Red 
Cross, and that it is under governmental 
supervision as to accounts and expen- 
ditures. This is a guaranty that all 
funds will be accounted for and pro- 
perly applied. 
suppose, that the government furnishes 
funds. It does not. There are few 
salaried officers, and most of the exec- 
utives give, not only of their time and 


service, but of their private means for | 


the good of the cause. 
Membership in the American National 


Red Cross has been thrown open to all | 


respectable Americans, irresponsive of 
age or sex. Thousands have already 
joined. | Membership costs but one 
dollar ($1.00) and insures enrollment at 
Washington, a Red Cross badge, the 
Quarterly Bulletin—a magazine devo- 
ted to Red Cross interests—and the first 
year’s dues. The yearly dues are one 
dollar. Life memberships, $25.00. 

If you send one dollar to Wm. H. 
Taft, 341 War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., you will be enrolled at once 
as a National member and the badge 
and Bulletin sent you. 

For further information, or a copy 
of the charter and by-laws, together 
with other explanatory literature, write 
to E. R. Johnstone, National Registrar, 
341 War Department, Washington, D. C. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Fifth month 29th. 
James Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting, 
opened Sixth month 4th, at 
City, Neb. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 24th. 
John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal., Sixth month 26th. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 
William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore. Seventh month &th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
Sth. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 
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Union with God in Thought 
and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious 
Life Through Modern Knowledge 


By the late David Scull 


This book is David Scull’s last message. It 
contains the paper read by him on First day 


| afternoon at the Friends Summer School of 


Religious History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. 
Those who were there will always remember it 
as one of the most impressive occasions of their 
lives. The book passes on in permanent form 
the message of that memorable occasion. 

The volume is a helpful contribution to re- 
ligious thought and will help many to both keep 
and enlarge their faith in the light of modern 
knowledge. The book has been prepared for the 
press at the author’s request by Joseph Elkinton, 
George A. Barton. and Rufus M. Jones, and con- 
tains a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life 
by the last named Friend. PRICE. $1.00, NET 
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spiritual bee-hive. 


coming of the Yearly Meeting. 


great Quaker family. 


Marre American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XV: 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 28, 1908. No. 22 


PREPARING FOR A YEARLY MEETING. 
London Yearly Meeting will open in the city of 
Birmingham next week (Fifth month 19th) and 


there is a widespread expectation that it will be a 


great and memorable occasion. For the second time 


in recent years it will gather outside of London, in | 


: 2 ° A A % l a no +r Sanerils TT a) 
what is known as a provincial city, but a city which | COMUNE from Caroline Stephen, on the “Central 


| Radiance,’ 


has for generations been a stronghold of Quakerism, 
and which is a center of Quaker activity that prob- 


ably has no parallel in the world. It was here that 


the Adult School movement began, a movement 
which has become one of the leading religious in- 
fluences in England; it was here that Joseph Sturge 
lived and planned with patient wisdom and insight 
for the amelioration of the condition of the poor 


‘and for the relief of the enslaved; it is here that 


George Cadbury has worked out the most successful 
experiment yet made for housing working people 
under conditions of health and comfort, and it is here 
that Friends are carrying on a settlement for re- 
ligious and social study whose influence is being 


_ profoundly felt not only within the society in Eng- 


land, but as well in America and in Holland. There 
are twenty meetings for worship in or near the city 
and a vast number of allied activities, which give a 
visitor the impression that Birmingham is a huge 
In the last forty-seven years the 
monthly meeting has grown from 490 to 1,159 mem- 
bers. The great religious event of the year is the 
Preparations for it 
have been going on with greater or less intensity for 
the entire winter. The large central hall of Bir- 
mingham has been taken for the period and has been 
made ready for the great national gathering of 
Friends. Bull Street Meeting-House has been 
turned into a kind of central hearthstone for the 
Here the devotional meet- 
ings and the meetings for worship will be held and 
here meals will be served and here, too, will be a 
vast amount of mental pabulum on sale, in the shape 
of books, tracts and other literature. In fact, there 
has not for years been such an output of Quaker 
literature as at this season. 
John Stephenson Rowntree” wiil come from the press 
in time for Yearly Meeting and this will be one of 


“The Life and Work of 


the most important Quaker books of the year. 
“Authority and the Inward Light,” by Edward 
Grubb, is already out and is a virile contribution on 
the central idea of our faith. “The Story of 
Quakerism,” by Elizabeth B. Emmott promises to be 


a book for every Quaker home. A new volume is 


* and a volume of addresses from Rendel 
Harris, with the title “Aaron’s Breastplate,” is to 
appear. Headley Brothers are bringing out a new 
edition of my “Social Law in the Spiritual World;” 
the Literature Committee of the Yearly Meeting has 


| prepared a volume made up of my editorials in Tur 


AMERICAN Frienp, to be called “The Abundant 
Life,” and a little book with the title, “Quakerism, 


| A Religion of Life,” is to be made of the “Swarth- 


more Lecture,” which I have been asked to give on 


the opening night of Yearly Meeting. The most 
impressive piece of distinctively preparatory work 
is the Yearly Meeting Handbook. This is a guide to 
the Yearly Meeting and a guide as well to the re- 
ligious activities which are under the care of Friends 
in the region. It is full of interesting information 
of a historical character; it contains three large maps 
of Birmingham and much local information. An- 
other important preparatory volume has been made 
at the central office of the Yearly Meeting. This is 
a book of a hundred and fifty pages, composed of 
minutes and reports printed in advance. The mem- 
bers will have these in their hands and thus the 
reading of some of the longest reports can be dis- 
pensed with and valuable time saved. This book con- 
tains a very interesting map of the American Yearly 
Meetings for use while the American epistles are 
being read and considered. 

The matters of greatest interest to come before the 
Yearly Meeting will be the consideration of the state 
of the. church, which always occupies the central 
place in the sessions; the report of the Delegates to 
the Five Years’ Meeting and the consideration of a 
proposition to send an epistle to all who bear the 
name of Friends in the United States and Canada. 
I shall hope next week to send a letter dealing with 
the Yearly Meeting itself. 

R. M. J. 

Charlbury, England, Fifth month 15, 1908. 
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PEACE AND FRIENDS: OF PEACE. 

Few men want war for war’s sake, since it is 
always followed by a host of direful consequences, 
with little to palliate the evil. We are sometimes 
reminded that it stimulates thought, but who ever 
heard of a war waged for intellectual improvement, 
Then again we are told how it fosters courage, but 
we look in vain for national carnage with this as the 
Of late we hear much of another 
it makes men forget sectional feeling—but 


avowed purpose, 


virtue 
the army is yet to be enlisted for the sole purpose of 
allaying differences among the people from which 
it comes. It is an open question whether any of 
these are the results of war, but, granting they are, 
they are rare exceptions in a long train of evils, and 
the best friends of war do not find them ample justi- 
fication for its existence. Naked war is no longer 
desired for the thing itself. Among civilized men 
some reason over and above its necessary conse- 
quences is proffered to the world as an excuse for 
hostility. 

Just what constitutes a “reason,” however, has 
never been settled and depends almost entirely on the 
temper of the contestants. At one extreme are those 
ready to fight on slight provocation, at the other, 
those unwilling to fight at all. Happily these 
“reasons” are growing fewer and the war limit is re- 
ceding year by year. It is now generally conceded 
among Western nations that the situation must be 
grave indeed before hostilities begin. The march of 
progress is steadily in the direction of peace. 


There is much encouragement in the thought that 


the number of those who desire peace is rapidly in- 
But the vast majority of these are not 
wholly converted. They believe in war as a “last 
Their creed is well stated by a recent writer 
who says, “Christianity has shown a power of 
modifying what it does not altogether supplant,” and 


creasing. 


5 


resort 


it is only in the end “at some time which we cannot 
see,” when “‘the social structure may be still more 
fully recast under the influence of Christianity” that 
we can hope for nations to learn war no more. 


This may be the popular peace platform but it is 
not the traditional position of Friends, and, while we 
may concede its practical operation in current affairs, 

yet we reject it as an ideal, and as a basis for indi- 
vidual conduct. The ultimate aims of the Friends 
and those who accept this compromise program may 
be the same. “Both schools of thought may unite in 
But, 
in the sphere of individual action, the one is prepared 
in the present condition of the world to accept a 


their endeavor to lessen the occasions of war. 


diluted Christianity, whilst the other finds itself un- 
able to accept any principle for individual action 
other than one based on what it believes to be the will 
and character of God.”’* 

This unique position of Friends and those whe 
agree with them, presents no end of practical prob- 
lems. As of yore it challenges alertness and in some 
cases may entail personal loss. We trust, however, 
that Friends to-day are worthy successors of their 
noble forbears. One consideration must never be 
overlooked, “you cannot isolate a single principle or 
precept of Christianity and expect that, standing 
alone, it will possess magic efficacy. For instance, 
if a nation after long years of unjust rule rises in 
revolt, it is idle to ask the advocates of peace: ‘What 
would you do in such a case?” The obvious answer 
is that, had the principles of Christianity been acted 
upon, there would have been no’ revolt.” Without 
righteousness we cannot expect peace. 


[For Tue American FRrienp.] oh 2 
THE CHURCH AND THE MEETING-HOUSE. 


BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 
(Continued. ) 
The Puritan Meeting-House. 


The religious architecture of the Puritan move- 
ment must be approached also as the visible expres- 
sion of immaterial forces. In other words it has a 
meaning ; it stands for ideas; its very name is deeply 
significant. This meaning is set forth from an 
appreciative standpoint in Loftie’s account? of the 
inception and completion of the masterpiece of Sir 
Christopher Wren, St. Paul’s Church, completed in 
London: in. 1710. The writer mentioned refers by 
way of contrast to another famous church, of slightly 
earlier date, which embodies the ruling idea of 
church builders preceding the Reformation and St. 
Paul’s Church. This earlier structure, we are told, 


“was designed by a Roman Catholic for a bishop 
whose leading idea was union with Rome,” and in it 


“we see a building designed for the celebration of 
Mass. The designer’s object was, briefly, to con- 
struct a church in which every worshipper could see 
the elevation of the Host. * * * Before the 
Reformation and long afterwards, preaching was no 
part of the duty of the parochialclergy. They went 
on celebrating Mass until that was forbidden.” But, 
beginning with Queen Elizabeth, who licensed a few 
Court preachers, and increasing during the reigns of 
James the First and Charles the First, there had 


*The quotations in this editorial are taken from “The 
Principles of Peace,” by Joseph Rowntree. We wish to com- 
mend the essay to our readers as a most excellent discussion 
of the practical application of the Friends position on the 
Peace question. Copies of the pamphlet can be secured on 
application to the author, Clifton Lodge, York, England. 


*“Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren,” W. J, Loftie. 
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been a gradual growth in the numbers and popularity 
ot preaching clergymen. ‘During the Common- 
wealth,” continues the writer last quoted, ‘in the 
City of London, at least, every parish had chosen 
to itself a lecturer or preaching clergyman. It is 
probable that if we could go back and interview a 
citizen of London, about the beginning of 1666, and 
eould ask him, ‘What is a church for? he would 
reply, ‘It is a place where we can hear sermons.’ So 
when, later in the same year, the fire came and burnt 
nearly all the old churches—churches, we must re- 
member, built for Mass, not for sermons—the 


By courtesy of “Christian Work and the Evangelist.” 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN MEETING- HOUSE, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. : 
Built in 1740. 
‘Shows that Friends have no exclusive monopoly of “plainness.” 


citizens, in rebuilding them, thought only of how 
they could hear and how they could see, not the 
elevation of the. Host, but the face of the preacher. 
Wren himself says, in Parentalia, that his object in 
designing St. James’, Picadilly, was to make it ‘so 
capacious, with pews and galleries, as to hold about 
2,000 persons, and all to hear distinctly and see 
the preacher.’ This, then, was the leading idea, the 
motive of the church designer of the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. * They (the 
citizens) desired a vast preaching-house, and, Wren 
designed them such a glorified preaching-house as the 
world has never seen.”’ 

Our principal concern is with the unpretentious 
rural meeting-houses of the dissenting, independent 
Puritan sects, including the Society of Friends 
among them, and not with such a “glorified”? and im- 
posing structure as St. Paul’s, which we may regard 
‘as simply Protestant. As the Protestant movement 
advanced along the Puritan line in its. extreme 
ascetic form. it became divorced entirely from 
beauty and art, and architecture in the highest sense 
became obnoxious to it. But in the above characteri- 
zation of St. Paul’s great church we see the branch 
which bore the fruit of Puritan building—we can 
hardly eall it architecture—for from, the viewpoint 


*% % 
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| 


Gothie type described, it was a barren and bitter 
fruit. But we are anticipating, and should first set 
in contrast the two types thus far described. The 
Gothie church was essentially a shelter built around 
a shrine or altar, of which it formed, to be sure, the 
splendid setting, but only the setting; the religious 
structure of the Reformation was, on the other hand, 
a place in which to hear preaching, that is, a meet- 
ing-house. The Gothie church was primarily 
beautiful and secondarily useful; the meeting-house 
(of later date, however, than such splendid struet- 
ures as St. Paul’s) was designed for wtility, and per- 
mitted only such beauty as the prevailing Puritanic 
temper allowed. The church was a shrine in which 
the altar with its symbolic sacrifice, its ritual, and 
the mediatorship of priests was the ruling idea; the 
meeting-house was designed for the assembly of be- 


By courtesy of “The Congregationalist.” 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The meeting-house was erected A. D. 1775. Except for the 
beautiful spire, this ‘‘steeple-house”’ is plain enough for a Friends 
meeting-house. 

lievers in a social worship characterized by the in- 
struction of a preaching ministry, in lieu of the 
ritual, and by the prophetic rather than the priestly, 
offices. . The atmosphere of the former was esthetic; 
that of the latter was distinctly intellectual, reach- 
ing its culmination perhaps in Scoteh Presbyterian- 
ism, where both the production and keen apprecia- 
tion of religious worship, and in this case, that is 
to say the sermon, as,an intellectual exercise, has 
never been. equaled. _ Devotees of Gothic ecclesias- 
tical architecture are often very hostile to the art, of 
Wren and others of his period, and for the ‘ugly 


of the. lover of. architecture, particularly, . of the | Puritan, meetmg-house’ they have only contempt, 
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denying it the name of architecture at all. And in | 


its later and extreme form one can scarcely say that 
it was so disposed and adorned that “the sight of it 
contributed to man’s mental health, power and pleas- 
ure,” as this definition, which we adopted in the 
outset, requires. For as the Puritanic spirit waxed 
stronger it was not content with ignoring beauty and 
art as a negligible quantity, but, in the words of a 
devotee of the Gothic style and all it stands for, 
it became “the fashion, in a would-be Spartan gen- 
eration, to scorn all these adjuncts as superstitious 
and idolatrous.” But “not in the barren and ugly 
meeting-honses of the Puritans, with its white- 


FRIENDS MEETING- HOUSE, LYNN, MASS. 
Note the two entrances, and the connecting porch of later date. 


washed walls, three-decker pulpit and box pews were 
men most easily lifted out of themselves into spirit- 
ual communion with God—mot there did they come 
most clearly to know the charity and sweetness of 
Christianity and the exalting solemnity of divine 
worship, but where they were surounded by the dim 
shadows of mysterious aisles, where lofty piers of 
stone softened high overhead into sweeping arches 
and shadowy vaults, where. golden light struck down 
through storied windows, painted with the benignant 
faces of saints and angels; where the eye rested at 
every turn on a painted and carven Bible, manifest- 


ing itself through the senses to the imagination; | 


where every wall, every foot of fioor, bore its silent 
memorial to the dead, its thank offering to God; 
where was always the faint odor of old incense, the 
still atmosphere of prayer and praise.” 

With these eloquent words we may rest the case 
between the church and the meeting-house, conscious 
that their very excess of enthusiasm for the externals 
of worship, however beautiful, will in itself indi- 
cate on which side of the question the Society of 
Friends, both historically, and still essentially, be- 
longs. 

There are still standing in Atlantic States ex- 
amples of the old-time meeting-houses of the various 
Dissenting Puritan sects, and the fact that they are 
still spoken of as “meeting-houses” bears out the 
assumption of this paper, v2z., that the term pos- 
_sesses a historical significance wider than any mere 


| The present building was erected in 1775. 


peculiarity of traditional Quakerism. Among these’ 
may be mentioned the old Presbyterian “Meeting- 
House” in Wilmington, Delaware, dating from 
1740, and the celebrated First Baptist ‘“Meeting- 
House” in Providence, in which still worships the 
congregation founded by Roger Williams in 1638. 
The 
main body of the building is said ‘to be ninety feet 
square; but the tower, side porches and baptistry 
so modify its appearance that its precise proportions 
give no disagreeable effect. The interior, in almost 
all details of arrangement and finish, bears a re- 
markable resemblance to the beautiful interior of 
the Friends’ Meeting-House at Lynn, Mass. 


THE QUAKER MEETING-HOUSE. 


In its hostility to all forms of art, Quakerism 


| may be regarded as the quintessence of Puritanism. 
. All are familiar with George Fox’s antipathy for 


? 


“steeple-houses ;” and, while the present writer is 


_ not sufficiently learned in early Quaker literature to 
_ know of any sufficient ground for it in primitive 


Quakerism, hostility to music in worship and even 
in social life makes up a large share in our history. 
What need is there except to mention the uncom- 
promising opposition until recently of Friends 
against every trace of adornment of person, em- 


| bellishment or decoration’ in building, and often 


against everything in the way of art that could pos- 
sibly be accused of rendering beautiful or attractive 
the house of worship. Everyone who knows any- 
thing about the Society can supply his own facts by 
way of illustration, so no elaboration is necessary. 
Neither shall we attempt to analyze this mental atti- 
tude and try to show how the Puritan asceticism 
may have been modified in the Quaker, in its spirit 
if not in its form. Let it suffice to recognize the fact 
that the Quaker came to look upon the beauteous 
forms of art with horror as idolatrous in worship 
and dangerously seductive in daily life. For our 
purpose is not to criticise those whose moral earnest- 
ness may well put our easy indifference to shame. 
Moreover, that absolute putting away of all beautiful 
forms doubtless represented once a timely protest 
against a current evil of great magnitude. Men had 
not then learned to use those things as innocent and 


| helpful aids so freely as they now can, with the enor- 


mously wider diffusion of education and the rise in 
general intelligence touching religious questions. 
Doubtless a danger still lurks in such things and the 
manner of two centuries ago would be simply to beat 


_ the air. We cannot here digress to discuss the merits 


of the questions as to the true ministry of beauty 
as one aspect of truth, but need merely to point out 
that the time has come for Friends to use wisely 
some good things they once heroically, though with- 
out discrimination it may be, discarded. Upon this 
new policy the Society is already so well launched 
that it is no longer a question as to whether we shall 
have certain things at all, but rather what kind and 
what quality of the same we shall have. Having 
given then the “mental, social and spiritual temper” 
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of those our worthy spiritual forefathers, we desire 
to see how that temper expressed itself in the build- 
ings which they consecrated to the worship of God. 
The meeting-house of the Friends was in the 
first place simply just what the name expresses, a 
place of meeting. No furniture or apartments were 
required for ritualistic offices; that is to say, no 
baptistries, choirs, chapels or sacristies. On the 
other hand, the modern idea of the church as a social 
institution had not entered to demand apartments 


ily by Mercus.Meé 
+ RePaeas edare A ; 


and all occasions; and who paid the costs for liwing 
their testimony to truth in daily life. Hence their 
simple meeting-house may be likened to the chance 
spot where the seventy gathered to commune face to 
face with their Master after doing exploits in His 
name, rather than to the splendid and elaborate 
shrine where the awed worshipper might seek the 
distant throne of Heaven through the mysterious 
offices of a mediating priesthood. 

The Quaker meeting-house could be in no sense a 


This view shows the severely plain style on a large scale. 


for kitchen, dining-room, reading-rooms, library and 
social apartments. The place was a meeting-house 
and no more; hence its structural problem was less 
than simple; it required merely four walls and a 
roof. This, coupled with the Puritan’s superstitious 
fear of “superstitious forms,” as represented in art 
and decoration, reduced the Quaker meeting-house 
to absolute bareness and severity. 

It was a place of worship, but not for “the 
solemnization of sublime mysteries” except as they 
were solemnized, during the stillness perhaps, in 
every worshiping heart. It needed, therefore, no 
splendid altar, no weird lights and shades, for it was 
not the place where men worshiped in superstitious 
fear, but in enlightened though reverent awe. 
earliest Friends, with their faces to the future, were 
children of light and their simple worship required 
no dim vaults, no subdued and darkling lights and 
shades, no ultimate mystery due to human devices. 


Those | 


If we may use such an expression in this connection | 


let us say with all reverence that everything about 
their worship, as well as their lives, was square and 
above-board. 


Furthermore the plain structure in question was 


simply the designated meeting-place of a people who — 


believed thoroughly in the equal sanctity of all places 


“splendid treasure-house;” for it stood for an, idea 
of sacrifice which expressed itself not in the heaped-up 
wealth of jewels, tapestries, precious wrought metals, 
storied windows and the multiplied forms, of art. 
To the Friend, that which is done unto Christ must 
be given as a cup of cold water to His little ones. 
In other words, God’s altar is the altar of service, 
and in thoughts and deeds alone are its offerings 
to be made. Such were the spiritual forces . that 
severed the early Friends so completely from the 
rich inheritance of beauty which had come down to 
the Christian world as the fruit of centuries, and 
made them entirely content with their four square 
and utterly unembellished walls, a structure in which 
utility sought to completely banish beauty in the 
name of Christian simplicity. Like the Puritanism 
and the Protestantism of which it formed a part, it 
was inevitably in large degree a negative movement. 
Modern Christianity has evolved nothing essentially 
new in religious architecture, and it has discarded 
much. 


(To be continued.) 


Whatsoever your hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.—Ecclesvastes. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. OF ALLEN JAY.—X.* 
18. Beginnings in the Ministry. 


During the year 1859, in our silent meeting on 
first, Day morning, I rose and spoke a few words in 
the way of the ministry. It was a memorable day to 
me. 1t had au effect on the congregation. It made 
mea “speckled bird” from that time forward, tom 
in those days, if any one spoke in meeting, it we 
expected that he would become a minister, for shies 
was no other door open whereby he might exercise 
his religious gifts. There was no Home Mission, no 
gts Mission, no Christian Endeavor and but 
little Bible-school work. This fact may have been 
the cause why some who would have been good 
workers in these fields of religious labor, were 
recorded ministers when they had never had the call 
nor had a gift in that line, and now it may happen 
that some who are called to the ministry may try to 
substitute missionary or some other religious work 
in the place of the ministry. Therefore they do not 
succeed. The gifts and callings of God are without 
repentance, 

It was at the Monthly Meeting held Fourth month 
16, 1859, that a removal certificate was received 
from Blue River Monthly Meeting held in Wash- 
ington County, Indiana, conveying the right of mem- 
bership of Jeremiah A. Grinnell, a minister, and 
that of his wife, Martha Grinnell, and their seven 


children. Their coming was a great blessing to our | 
meeting. He was a man twenty-five years ahead of 


his time. He “understood the sense of the times, 
and knew what Israel ought to do and with all he 
had the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness 
of the dove. He was a reformer without being a 
revolutionist. Different from some of our revival- 
ists, who walk rough shod over the feelings of those 
who ditfer from them, or who do not change as fast 
as thev think they should, he produced. a great 
change in our meeting w ithout hurting the feelings 
of those who differed from him. In two years all 
were ready to go with him as he led the way. He 
knew how to bring out and develop the gifts of the 
young people better than any person I ever knew 
in all of my wide acquaintance, He knew how to 
get work out of others. At one time he proposed 
that a committee be appointed to visit the families of 
our Monthly Meeting. He met with us and helped 
make out the program. It was read in our First Day 
morning meeting so all Friends would be at home 
at the proper hour. We were to mect at a certain 
house. When we met he sent word that he would 
not be there, but that we must go ahead. Every 
member of the committee was heard in prayer and 
testimony before we got through, and three of the 
number have since been recorded ministers of the 
gospel. He knew how to encourage and also how to 
direct in a loving manner. One First Day morning, 
as I sat under a great burden, a text came to my 
mind and I rose and commenced, as T believed, under 
‘the leading of the Spirit. After a little T got 
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warmed up and spoke vigorously, condemning some 
severely indeed, judging and finding fault with the 
way they were doing. After meeting he came to me 
with a smile and said: ‘Allen, after dinner, sit 
down and read the account of our Savior going to a 
certain village where they would not receive “Him; 
what the’ disciples wanted to do with them and His 
rebuke.” (Lk. 9: 51-56. A. V.) I read it and 
have not forgotten it to this day, and am often re- 
minded of it when I hear some of our ministers 
opposing and condemning those who do not do as they 
think they should. I believe to this day my con- 
cern was right. My text was right and the meeting 
needed the message, but I got away from the leading 
of the Spirit and. put a good deal of Allen Jay into 
it. When I hear ministers ranting and stamping, 
pounding the desk and talking about people going 
to hell, I fear they do not know “what manner of 
spirit” they are of. They.show there is more human 
nature in what they are saying than there is of the 
spirit of the Master. Let me ever remember the 
command of the Savior when he said, “Judge not 
that ve be not judged, for with what judgment ye 
judge ye shall be judged.” Soon after Jeremiah 
Grinnell came to our meeting, he obtained a minute 
to visit the families of Friends and others and to 
appoint meetings in the surrounding neighborhood. 
He asked me to go with him, which I did, and it was 
a help to me. At our Monthly Meeting, held Eighth 
month 20, 1859, he obtained a minute to attend Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, to be held at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
and some meetings belonging to it, also some re- 
ligious service in Indiana Yearly Meeting. The 
Monthly Meeting gave me a minute to go with him 
and it proved a great encouragement and help to my 
spiritual lite. On this visit I first met David B. 
Updegraff, at the home of his grandmother, Ann 
Taylor. She introduced him to me by saying: 
“This is my grandson, David Updegraff. He is not 
doing what he ought to in the Lord’s work.” It 
was not long after this that he gave himself to the 
Lord and entered upon the work that made him 
such a power in the church. Perhaps I may refer 
to his work more fully hereafter. 


In connection with our academy we had a literary 
society, called the Western Literary Union, which 
was held weekly at night. Although living a mile 
irom the school house, I made it a rule to attend. 
After working on the farm during the day, I would 
go and spend the evening, taking my part with the 
young people in composition writing: declaiming 
and debating such questions as came ip for disens- 
sion. It was there that I learned to stand on my feet 
and think. I was naturally very bashful and 
avoided talking in company. It may be rather hard 
for my friends to realize this fact now. Nevertheless 
it was a genuine fact. Let me encourage young men 
and women to cultivate the practice of speaking in 
public, that you mav learn to. control your thoughts 
while speaking. J would also suggest you doing this 
without notes, for if vou form the habit of speaking 
from notes, you will become a slave to the practice 
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and then you will have to have them or fail. 
son may be more accurate at first by having notes, 
make fewer mistakes and be able to say just what he 
wants to say with them, but while reading his notes 
he cannot wateh the audience. ‘The spez aker who can 
look his audience in the eyes, can get them to look 
into his face and have something to say, is the one 
who will hold their attention. Then there is another 
advantage. When he sees that his audience is 
sleepy, looking around and becoming restless, he can 
sit down, and that man is a success who sits down at 
such a time instead of going ahead ‘and trying to 
rouse an interest by scolding, storming and shouting 
the louder. Noise will not fll the place otf thought. 
Some noisy sermons would look ridiculous if written 
out and printed. Now, what I have said does not 
prevent study beforehand. It does not say that the 
sermon shall not be written out and thought over 
and the mind tilled with it. On the other had: it 
makes it more necessary. Then, from a well filled 
store house, let the Spirit draw out things new and 
old, It may require the burning of midnight oil to 
prepare the sermon, but let the Spirit so permeate it 
that it will take’ all the smell of the oil out of it. 

Thus with a heart filled with love, send the message 
forth to fill the hungry souls of those who are longing 
for it. It will find a place. When once you have 
hold of an audience, don’t go on until you lose that 
hold. Study, if necessary, in order to preach short 
sermons. You can preach a long time without much 
thought by going over stereoty ped phrases and telling 
anecdotes, talking about these and what you have 

done. Let your ‘illustrations be appropriate, to the 
point and short. Above all and over all, hide behind 
the cross. Remember Jesus says, “I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.” He is the greatest 
preacher who can lift up the Lord Jesus Christ, he 
who can sound with a bugle note, “Behold the Lamb 
ot God.” 


At Greenfield Monthly Meeting, held Eighth 
month 18, 1860, the proper authorities brought the 


names of my wife and myself before the Monthly 
Meeting to be appointed elders. This was very try- 
ing, especially to my wite, who had been brought up 
in the meeting, for there were a number of old people 
sitting on the front seats whom she had been accus- 
tomed to look up to as elders. The proposition being 
united with, we accepted the responsibilities devolvy- 
ing upon us in the spirit of resignation, pray ing that 
God would help us to fill the place to his glory. Our 
friends were kind and excused us from taking promi- 
nent seats in the meeting. 
19. The Call to Preach the Gospel. 
During all these months of active labor in farm- 
ing, church and educational work, the impression was 
consciously growing upon me that the Lord was 
calling me to preach the gospel. It brought me into 
deep spiritual trial. J was born with a hare-lip and a 


cleft palate, and, notwithstanding the fact that my | 


lip was sewed up the day I was eight months old, 


and the operation prov ed successful, so that the de- | 


formity was not noticeable, the cleft palate remained 


‘A’ per- 


| 


| 
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and could not be fully remedied. At the age of fif- 
teen | began to wear a false palate. Although this 
helped s some my voice was still very imperfect and 
it was diftieult for strangers to understand me. 
Often when 1 began to speak the young people in 
the congregation iid begin to laugh. “But £ will 
not divell upon this deformity. No one will ever. 
know what L passed through. It was my thorn in 
the flesh and cost me many hiker hours of sorrow. I 
wanted to preach and felt I could not. In a measure 
I believed I knew how Paul felt when he prayed 
that his “thorn in‘the flesh” might be removed, and 
in some degree, I have heard thes message, “My grace 
is sutticient for thee.” To this day a never rise to 
speak, especially before strangers, ‘without thinking 
about this aftliction, though ‘ig Rave reached the ex- 
perience that enables me to say, ‘Here I am, and if 
Thou canst get any glory out ‘of my deformities, I 
will rejoice and give "Thee all the praise. It is sad 
that so many who have good voices refuse to use them 
to speak well of His name who has crowned them 
with so many blessings. One day about this time, 
while working i in the harvest field, a messenger came, 
saving that David Tatum, who was paying hat we 
alled religious visits to ‘he families of our meeting, 
had come to visit our family. I went to the Howes 
and on my way prayed that if the Lord was ealling 
me to that work He would show it to his servant sic 
that he would be led to tell me. Soon after we sat 
down in silence, he commenced speaking, and his 
subject was faithfulness in the ministry. Just as I 
was thinking it might be for my wife, he turned 
towards me and said, *“‘I mean thee, my brother.” 
Then he went on to, tell me that the Lord had ealled 
me and I must not be disobedient, adding: “If thou 
art faithful, thou shalt see many souls saved by thy 
ministry, and thou shalt cross s the ocean more than 
once and preach the gospel in other lands,’ and more 
that I need not mention here. The dear old man is 
living yet, in Chicago, over ninety vears old. A few 
months ago, when T met him, we spoke of that day. 
He had a clear pemeihtitics of the message. Not 
long after this I was called to visit a young woman 
who was thought to be near the close of her life. As 
T returned home through the woods, about 1 o’clock 
that night, 1 threw myself down on the ground and 
surrendered all to my Heavenly Father, promising 
to say what He wanted me to say and go where He 
wanted me to go. From that hour, I have loved to 
tell the story of the gospel the best I can. I con- 
tinued to live an active life on the farm and to attend 
to such religious work in connection with the church 
and school as came to me. To the satisfaction, T 
believe, of my friends, after the proper authorities 
had paid the necessary attention to the matter, thev 
proposed my name to the Monthly Meeting as one 
ralled to preach the Gospel. Greenfield Monthly 
Meeting held Fifth month 21, 1864, recorded me a 
minister of the gospel of Christ. T think it right to 
say here that I have often thanked my Heavenly 
Father that he gave me a wife who encouraged and 
helped me in the work, always giving-me up cheer- 
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fully when I felt that duty called me to leave home. 
It meant much to her, with the care of the home and 
the little children. Often when my friends encour- 
aged me and spoke of my faithfulness, I felt she 
needed it more than I did. Hers was the greater 
sacrifice. The Master will know how to bestow the 
reward. She was a real helpmate and was anxious 
that I should do the work well. She would tell me of 
my mistakes in grammar, pronunciation and ges- 
tures, sometimes showing me how I stood in the gal- 
lery and what I did with my hands. She taught me 
to keep my hands out of my pockets while I was 
talking. She labored hard to break me of the habit 
of speaking so loud and being so boisterous when 
preaching. She never became discouraged, but kept 
on and sometimes in a way that bore fruit. I will 
always remember one morning when | was going to 
drive ten miles to attend the Quarterly Meeting I 
had bade her farewell and started to drive away 
when I heard her calling. Looking around, I saw 
her coming down the steps. She came up to me with 
a very solemn face and said very deliberately: “My 
dear, I am going to be very busy to-day and will not 
have time to listen, so thee need not preach loud 
enough for me to hear.” Then she turned around 
without a smile, leaving me sitting there, and went 
into the house. When I commenced speaking that 
day, I remembered she was ten miles away. Blessed 
is the preacher who has such a faithful wife, and 
twice blessed is he who listens to her. 


NOTES FROM THE 237TH GATHERING OF 
DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting of Friends in Ireland met | 


this year in Belfast, by invitation of Ulster Friends, 
after an unbroken series of years in Dublin. By 
common consent it appears to have given general 
satisfaction. Quite a good representation of Friends 
from Dublin, County Wexford, Cork and Waterford 
were present, as well as several from other places in 
the South. Of course, the distance from North to 
South would appear very small to Friends in 
America who have to travel many hundred miles 
from one Yearly Meeting to another. Still, journeys 
by rail of from 100, 200 or 270 miles are not con- 
sidered short to those who have to leave their homes 
and business to attend our Yearly Meeting, and, as it 
happened, a series of snow storms prevailed at the 
time, which doubtless had a deterring effect on some. 
Those who traveled to Belfast for the commencement 
of the Yearly Meeting, on the 25th of Fourth 
month, found the country white with snow—the 
mountains looking beautiful—and a storm raging 
on arriving at the city. 

But these matters are of trifling moment in com- 
parison with the business of the meeting itself. We 
were favored with the company of four experienced 
Friends, who came as a deputation from London 
Yearly Meeeting, also two well-known Friends from 
New England, W. and S. T. Thompson, besides 
Alexander and Mary E. Dunlop and others from 


England. The two sessions of the Yearly Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight were rendered particu- 
larly interesting by the introduction of three essays 
bearing in each case on the important object of the 
meeting, prepared and tead by one woman, Friend 
from each province. The business sittings of the 
Yearly Meeting proper were in some respects of more 
than usual interest. The Summary of the Epistles 
received from America (printed copies of which were 
distributed through the meeting), claimed a large 
share of attention and created more intelligent con- 
sideration than when the Epistles were read sepa- 
rately. A further help in the matter was a large, 
colored map, hung at the top of the meeting, showing 


the position of each Yearly Meeting, which were 


pointed out by one of the Richmond delegates as the 
reading proceeded. A lengthy report of the Fra- 


ternal Delegates, appointed last year to attend the 
~ Richmond Conference and such other services as they 


might feel called to, occupied the time of one sitting 
‘ with:the discussion which followed. 


The summary, 


-the map, and this report evoked much real interest 


The ab 


in Friends in America and their doings. 


-sence of one of the delegates, Thomas Edmondson, 
who was called home since his return from Ameri¢a, 


lent a pathos to the occasion and awakened serious 


_thought on the importance of giving loving and 
prompt obedience to our Master’s will while health 


and opportunity are granted. 
The Foreign Missionary Meeting was rendered 


specially interesting by the presence and help of 


| younger 


missionaries from China, India, Syria and Madagas- 
car. The Home Mission Conference was also an 
encouraging function; the reports from each Quar- 
terly Meeting showing manifest signs of progress. 
The “Young Friends’ Association,” which was 
inaugurated only two years ago, for the purpose of 
strengthening the interest and attachment of the 
members of the society, is another 
encouraging feature in our work. It has already 
more than 400 members throughout the Yearly Meet- 
ing and publishes a quarterly magazine. Its annual 
meeting and breakfast took place one morning at the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, where over 130 were present and 
enjoyed a very lively time. Of course, other matters 
of interest occupied the attention of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, but this is not intended as a report by any means.. 
T should have mentioned that the delegates to Rich- 
mond were greatly impressed with the educational 
system in America. The schools and colleges they 
visited called forth warmest praise. I should not 
omit in conclusion to acknowledge with feelings of 
thankfulness the early devotional meetings and meet- 
ings for worship were felt to be times of spiritual 
refreshment and fellowship. Much prayer has been 
offered at united gatherings in Belfast and else. 
where for a special blessing on the Yearly Meeting, 
and many feel that their prayers have been graciously 
and abundantly answered. It is hoped that the out- 
come of the Yearly Meeting will be the consecration 
of many to the happy service of our Divine Master 
and Lord. J. Bawiny Bratz. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA PEACE AND ARBI- 
TRATION CONFERENCE. 

The friends of peace and arbitration in Pennsyl- 

vania held a conference in Philadelphia Fifth month 


| 


| 


16th to 19th. Invitations were sent to labor unions, | 


boards’ of trade and bar associations, as well ‘as to | 


church and peace societies. All responded and sent 
delegates, making the occasion the most generally 
representative gathering which has occurred in Phila- 
delphia this spring. : 

The most significant feature of the occasion was 
the ready response and co-operation of men with 


wide experience and national reputation. Chief | 


Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; D. Gonzalo De Quesada, Minister’ from 
Cuba; William Jennings Bryan, Benjamin F. True- 
blood, Edward D, Mead and others, including a 
number of eminent lawyers, ministers and college 
and university presidents took part on the program. 
It was not an oceasion for enthusiasts and special- 
ists, but a sober conference of hard-headed men of 
affairs. Governor Stuart presided at ohe of the 
meetings, and Senator Knox promised to be present 
at another but was prevented from doing so by duties 
at Washington. The convention left no doubt in the 
minds of those privileged to attend, that sentiment in 
favor of peace in winning its way among thinking 
people in the United States. 

The message of such a gathering is diffieult to sum- 
marize, but among the thoughts that found frequent 
expression were the following: We have risen as a 
race from quarreling savages to organized and 
orderly States, and are approaching, possibly faster 
than we realize, a parliament of the nations. We 
are discovering as never before that motives more en- 
during and more potent, although possibly less 
violent than fear, exist in society, and that these 
motives form a permanent basis of appeal. We are 
growing in the realization that a kind Providence is 
working through history toward a federation of the 
world, and we are learning that we can trust these 
forces which make for righteousness for the protec- 
tion and well-being of society rather than the hoary 
militarism of older civilizations. 


“WE THINK THY THOUGHTS.” 


We think thy thoughts, O mighty God! 
Thy thoughts, that thrill through space afar, 
That hold in place each twinkling star, 

And permeate the teeming sod. 


We think thy thoughts, and live thy life; 
Our souls are fathered by thine own, . 
And high as is thy holy throne, 

So high we mount from sin and strife. 


We live thy life, and love thy love; 
The tendrils of our souls entwine, 

Entwines and draws us all above. 
Our fellow-men, as love Divine. 


We think and live and love and grow 

Like thee, in ever-bright’ning ways; 

We are God-kind, and all our days 

Are in his hands who made us so. __ 
—Leroy T. Weeks. 


| other signs of progress, 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 


| to the editor, 1or0 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


A CHANGED HOME. 


BY MARGARET L. SIMKIN, 


Much is heard to-day of the changing conditions in 
China, of the hundreds of schools opening up all 
over the land, the railroads being built, and many 
which are brought to our 
attention through the papers and magazines of the 
day. But let us turn aside for a little to look into a 
heathen home and see what a wonderful change 
takes place there when the light of the Gospel 
comes in. 

If you could step into a house such as millions of 
Chinese live in, alas you would find no comforts at 
all according to our use of the term. The house itself 
is built of mud and straw, with no board floors. only 
the damp earth. There are no comfortable chairs, 


| but wooden horses, such as carpenters use, no win- 


dows, save perhaps a slight opening in the roof, and, 


| generally speaking, everything is so filthy that one 


almost shrinks from accepting the invitation to be 
seated. Not infrequently a pig is lying about and 
chickens stalk in and out without let or hindrance. 


, Opposite the door, in the place of greatest honor, has 


been set up one or more idols, about which centers 
the religion. 

Not long ago, when one of our missionaries was 
visiting an out-station in the Chungking district, to 


| his great surprise, a man who had attended the meet- 


ing invited him to come and spend the night in his 
home. Knowing full well the conditions of Chinese 
houses, he was reluctant about accepting, but, feeling 
that a refusal might mean a lost opportunity to do 
something for the Master, he finally decided to go. 
The household, as is frequently the case in China, 
consisted of several families, in all 25 souls. repre- 
senting four generations. These all gathered at the 
meal which had been prepared for the guest. 


After the supper was over, prayer was offered, and 
the family were soon listening attentively to the 
message which the missionary had to give them. A 
deep impression was made upon’ the old grand- 
father, and he succeeded in persuading one of the 
men in the family to give up vegetarianism. To 
understand this more fully, one must know that 
vegetarianism in China is a part of a false religion. 
Many take a vow never to eat any kind of flesh, 
thinking that thereby they will lay up for them- 
selves merit in the future life. He also promised to 
unbind the feet of his granddaughter, which promise 


} he has since fulfilled. Just recently the family have 


gone a step further, and, under the influence of sev- 
eral church members who paid a visit to the home, 
the idols have been destroyed. One of the sons has 
been admitted to membership in the Chungking 
church, and has just brought his two boys to the 
city, one to our High School, and the other to one of 
our primary schools. 
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This is the change in one home w here the Light is 
beginning to shine. 


Chungking, West China, Third month 16, 1908. 


A SCENE IN MITO, JAPAN. 
My Dear Frienps: 

I had.a funny experience last night, Tenth month 
31, 1907, on my way to prayer-meeting. When we got 
to the corner and turned into the main street, we saw 
a. great crowd. People were lined up on both sides 
of the street. Sakai San, who was with me, said, 
“Oh! they are all country people—oh, yes, to-day is 
Tenth month 31st. Ariga San is a gnest in Mito 
to-night.” I was all curiosity and inquired who he 
was and what his office was, and behold the guest 
was not a “he,’’ but an “it,” a spirit in a box, loy- 
ingly carried by a Shinto priest in white robes on a 
horse. 

This is the story as it was told to me. This spirit- 
god started from his native village to visit his step- 
mother- god at Oarai, and going ‘and coming makes 

a short stop here at the shrine up in Mukai Cho, 
aher we have a most thriving Bible-school. 

The forerunners carried great lanterns on high 
poles, and several carrying lanterns walked along- 
side of the horse, on which sat the priest carrying the | 
box containing the spirit-god. He was dressed in 
white cotton robes, and his mouth was tied over with 
cotton, because he must not get any of the common 
air (not a bad idea for any of us in Mito this year, on | 
account of the malaria, but his reasons were not so 
sensible, I fear). Paper prayers were sold by any- 
one who had time to make them. Behind the priest 
was a man carrying the offerings to be made at the 
shrine. 

I do declare I didn’t suppose that there were so 
many babies in all Japan, as were out that night. 
All of them were there, and the god would heal all ilis 
present and future, After the boxed-up god passed, 


the crowds followed, and if it hadn’t been prayer- | 


meeting night I should have followed, too, for I 
w ented. to see the ceremony. 

T wonder if a series of texts run through your 
minds as they did through mine. We had a good 
prayer-meeting—18 men and 4 women present. 
Toward the close of the meeting I spoke very briefly 
on the responsibility of each Christian, the thought | 
being shaped because in the afternoon G. Binford 
called me to his study, where he and Mr. Kato were 
making out the annual statisties from the books, and 
I was asked how many girls and women had become 
Christians during the year and how many sincere 
inquirers there were. I believe that all the members 
should answer the question, “Show many have you 
tried to lead to Christ during the year?’ ete.—that 
is if it is right to ask anybody that question. To be 
sure, as D. L. Moody said, ‘The Lamb’s book of 
life is kept in Heaven, and so he didn’t bother about 
the number of converts.” But it does stir us up to 
look at figures once in a while. 


| his steadfastness in living up to his convictions. 


_ was 


“nothing-in-a-box”’ 


To see thousands following’ a 
makes one calculate a little, too. 
Sincerely yours, 
ExizasetH J. S. Bryrorp. 


Things of Interest Among ‘Ourselnes. 


Frank Barrett, Leesburg, Ohio, has written an elegy entitled 
“The Cemetery at Dawn,” which is published in neat pamphlet 
form. 


The pastoral work of De Ella Leonard in Bloomingdale, Ind., 
Meeting is greatly appreciated, and she will continue in this 
service another year. 


Oliver M. Frazier, pastor in the meeting at New Castle, 
Ind., preached an impressive sermon on “The Divine 
Imminerice,” the 17th inst. 


Association 
Friends 


The Kansas State Peace and Arbitration 
held its annual meeting this year in Russell Hall, 
University, Wichita, Kan., the 18th inst. 

Cyrus Jones, pastor in the meeting at Colona, Ind., being 
in poor health, is resting for a time, and drinking the medi- 
cinal waters, at French Lick Springs, 


The Wichita Eagle has recently been installed in a new plant. 
Several Friends from the University visited the place on that 
occasion, and found nearly thirty of their own students in the 
company’s employ. 


Six young women took part in the Silver Medal Oratorical 


Contest, under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., Fowler, 
Kan., on the 12th inst. ‘The medal was awarded to Ethel 
‘Townsend. 


David Pritchard writes from Spiceland, Ind.: “Our meet- 
ing is prospering under the charge of Frederick Smith. 
J. McFarlan, Amo, and Truman Kenworthy have visited us 
recently. Prof. Trueblood, Earlham, lately delivered a lecture 
before a very appreciative audience.” 

Chas. E. Tebbetts attended Penn College Meeting, Oska- 
loosa, Ia., First-day, the 17th inst. He preached able and 
earnest missionary sermons at the morning and evening meet- 
ings and addressed a Union Meeting of the College Y. W. 
C. A. and Y. M. C. A. in the afternoon. His effective service 
was very much appreciated. 

Friendsville Academy completed one of the most pros- 
perous years of its history the 14th inst. The graduating class 
—five in number—acquitted themselves with honors. Ruthanna 
Hadley, Wilmington, Ohio, was retained as principal. The 
needs of a larger endowment grow more apparent. A nice 
little sum has been contributed by the people of Friendsville. 
Samuel L. Haworth was appointed to solicit aid. 


The “Quaker Round Table” of Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., held its last meeting for the school year 
on the roth inst. The topic of the evening was the. life of 
William Rotch. -Mary Amy Gifford gave an interesting talk 
on this sturdy Nantucket Quaker, dwelling particularly on 
The students 
have shown much interest in the meetings of the past year, 
and the work will be taken up again next fall. 

The many friends of Hannah Pratt Jessup will be rejoiced 
to learn that, after her long retirement from the work, she 
is now able to go out again in the service of her Master. 
On the roth inst. she preached to Friends in Indianapolis. The 
weather was favorable and ‘the house was filled almost to 
its fullest capacity, many strangers being present. Her topic 
“The Prince of the kings of the earth.” She is 
under engagement to go to Danville, Ind., on the 24th inst., 
and is expected to be with Cicero Friends the week following. 


Rufus M. Jones. and family are staying at Charlbury, a 


small place near Oxford, England. They expected to attend 
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London Yearly Meeting, and be present at a reunion of the 
Woodbrooke students on the evening of the 22d. 

A recent letter says: “We are having a delightful time. 
This is a very quaint old town, and we find plenty of nice 
walks to visit, little villages and old churches. They are 
mostly too small to be mentioned in guide books. Cornbury 
Park near by is beautiful, and has been in existence for 
centuries.” 

see \ 

We learn from the University Bulletin that members 
of the faculty of Friends University, Wichita, have been quite 
active in the past month in answering calls for baccalaureate 
and commencement addresses, dedication of churches, etc. 
Pres. Stanley has spoken at Milton, Viola and Cunningham, 
Kan., and Wakita, Okla. Professor Stranahan has delivered 
addresses at Stella and Gates, Okla., and has calls for the 
near future at Hesper, Haviland and Wellington. Professor 
Wheeler made a visit to Lyons, and also to Anthony, where 
he acted as judge in an oratorical contest. 


The members of the Joint Committee for the establishment 
of Nebraska Yearly Meeting are as follows: ; 

Appointed by the Five Vears Meeting—Allen Jay, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; David Hadley, Danville, Ind.; Eliza C. Arm- 
strong, Plainfield, Ind.; Eliza H. Carey, Wichita, Kan.: 
Jno. F. Hanson, Portland, Ore. 

Appointed by Iowa Yearly Meeting—A. F. N. Hambleton. 
Oskaloosa, Ia.; Jno. W-. Stribling, Earlham, Ia.: Lurana 
Terrell, Oskaloosa, Ia.; Viola Smith, Mt. Pleasant, Ia.; Zeno 
H. Doan, New Providence, Ia. 


Bloomingdale, Ind., Quarterly Meeting was held the 15th 
to the 17th inst. Martilla Cox, Elwood, III., gave an inspiring 
paper before the W. F. M. Conference. In the business 
session on the 16th, C. Emmett Trueblood presented an 
outline of the Manual Training work which he is to super- 
intend in the Bloomingdale Academy next year. Edward L. 
_ Requa, Westfield, gave helpful messages in the meetings for 
worship and delivered an address under the auspices of the 
C, E. on First-day evening, W. J. Regan addressed the 
Bible School Conference, at which session of the Quarterly 
Meeting Josiah Morris was able to be present. 


We take the following from The Nebraska Friend, a small 
monthly paper which has been issued by the Nebraska Church 
and Educational Association of Friends, which will adjourn 
sine die at the opening of the new Yearly Meeting: 

“Before another issue of The Nebraska Friend shall have 
come from the press, the establishment of Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting will have been an accomplished fact, and the Neb- 
taska Church and Educational Association of Friends will 
have finished its work. The Association has served its pur- 
pose well in maintaining Nebraska Central College, and in 
keeping the meetings over the State in touch with each other 
and centralizing their interests, while not interfering in the 
least with their relations to Iowa Yearly Meeting. Having 
come in touch with each other in the association work, we 
shall be the better prepared to work together in the new 
Yearly Meeting. 

“The establishment of a Yearly Meeting in Nebraska means 
greatly increased responsibility. It means that we are facing 
a crisis, and the measure of success that shall attend our 
work in the coming years will be determined largely by the 
policies and methods of work which we adopt at this first 
Yearly Meeting.” 


Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting of Friends assembled at 
Everett, Washington, the 2d_ inst. 

The Monthly Meetings were well represented. The question 
of limiting the number of representatives from each Monthly 
Meeting was indefinitely postponed, as no conclusion could 
be reached. 

A new Monthly Meeting was granted to the Friends of 
Entiat in eastern Washington. This meeting was opened 
the fourth Seventh-day in Fifth month. ‘A new Bible Schooi 
has recently been organized in Seattle, with 72 members 
enrolled. The Friends of Washington now have four estab- 
lished Monthly Meetings, eight Bible Schools, with many 
meetings for worship held regularly in various places, where 
Monthly Meetings will be established in the near future. The 
reports of work were all good and showed a steady growth 
all along the line. 

Every meeting throughout the entire session was unusually 


interesting and helpful, and was characterized by deep spiri- 
tual life. John F. Hanson and Harvey Crumley, both of 
Oregon Yearly Meeting, were in attendance, and their mes- 
sages were very helpful, as were those of John Lundquist, an 
Elder of Friends Meeting, Douglas, Alaska. 

One of the most notable features of the meeting was the 
large Endeavor rally, which was held on Seventh-day evening, 
when a good program, consisting of songs, recitations and 
short talks, was given. 

The Indiana Yearly Meeting “Increase Banner” occupied 
a conspicuous place on the platform. It will be remembered 
that this banner emigrated to the West almost a year ago, 
and Friends on Puget Sound expect to keep it in their midst. 
The next Quarterly Meeting will be held in Seattle the first 
Seventh-day in Eighth month next. 


To The American Friend: 

Those of us who read THE AMERICAN FRIEND are well 
satistied with the management and delighted with the edi- 
torials and general make-up. I say for thy encouragement that 
the great body of the church as I know ?t is with Tue 
AMERICAN FRIEND, and may grace, mercy and peace abound 
with clear vision and courage in the conduct of the paper. 

With love, thy friend, 
John F. Hanson, Everett, Wash. 


To The American Friend: 

“At a tume of unavoidable, and even needful changes in all 
mere human definitions and standards, and in view of the 
fact that the support of all Friendly periodicals is shamefully 
short, I marvel that THe AMERICAN FRIEND has so many ex- 
cellenccs and so few faults. During the past few months tt 
has been better than ordinary. Among recent unusually good 
leading editorials—not to mention very excellent second edi- 
tortals—have been, “When is a Person Saved?” “The Evangel- 
ical Note,” “Where Shall Our Young Man Put His Life?” 
and “What ts Success?” It may be only temporary, but there 
has also been marked improvement in the contributed articles 
of late. 

In love, thy sincere friend, 
Wilham L. Pearson, Wichita, Kan. 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of unbroken thread 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells; 

The book of life the shining record tells. 


Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad; 
~ A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong: 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Follow with reverent step the great example 
Of him whose holy work was doing good; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
—Whittier. 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God 
Lifting the soul from the common sod, 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
—Holland. 


“Sometime when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forever more have set, 
The things which our weak judgment here has spurned— 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet— 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans are right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true.”—E-x. 
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[Fifth month 


Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


LESSON X. SIXTH MONTH 7, 1908. 
JESUS APPEARS TO THE 
APOSTLES. 

JOHN 20 : 19-31. 


GoLtpen Text.—Thomas answered and said 
unto Him, “My Lord and my God.” John 
20 : 28. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Sixth month rst. Jesus appears 


to the apostles. John 20 : 19-31. 
Third-day. Reality of resurrection. Luke 
24 : 36-48. 
Fourth-day. The witnesses. I Cor. 1 
Fitth-day. Certainty. I Cor. 15:1 
Sixth-day. Peter’s testimony. Acts 2 : 22- 
Seventh-day. Paul’s teaching. Acts 13 
26-37. 
First-day. Unseen, but loved. I Pet. 1: 1-9. 


Time.—The first day of the week suc- | 


ceeding the crucifixion; and the First- 
day following. 

Place—In Jerusalem; probably the 
room in which the Last Supper was 
taken. 

Parallel passages.—In parts, Luke 24: 
30-43; Mark 16: 14. 

During the first week after the resur- 
rection the Gospels record six appear- 
ances of Christ. John 20: 11-18; Matt. 
28:9,10; Luke 24:34; Luke 24: 13-31; 
John 20: 19-25; John 20: 26-29. One of 
the most interesting of these appearances 
is that to the disciples on the way to 


Emmaus, a village about two miles from | 


Jerusalem (Luke 24: 13-31). 

The lesson follows closely on the last, 
The appearance in point of time follows 
that to the two at Emmaus. It was the 
first to the apostles in a body. 

19. “Shut,” and probably fastened. 


DOCTOR TALKS OF FOOD. 


PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF HEALTH. 


_ “What. shall I eat?” is the daily 
inquiry the physician is met with. JT 
do not hesitate to say that in my judg- 


ment a large percentage of disease is | 


caused by poorly selected and impro- 
perly prepared food. My personal 
experience with the fully-cooked iood, 
known as Grape-Nuts, enables me to 
speak freely of its merits. 

“From overwork, I suffered several 
years with malnutrition, palpitation of 
the heart, and loss of sleep. Last sum- 


mer I was led to experiment personally | 


with the new food, which I used in con- 
junction with good rich cow's milk. 
In a short time after I commenced its 
use, the disagreeable symptoms dis- 
appeared, my heart’s action became 
steady and normal, the functions of the 
stomach were properly carried out and 
I again slept as soundly and as well as 
in my youth. 

“IT look upon. Grape-Nuts as a perfect 
food, and no one can gainsay but that 
it has a most prominent place in a 
rational scientific system of feeding. 
Any one who uses this food will soon 
be convinced of the soundness of the 
principle upon which it is. manufactured 
and may thereby know the facts as to 
its true worth.” Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


| 


| 


“Fear of the Jews.” This was very 
natural. “Jesus came and stood in the 
midst.” It is idle to inquire how this 


was done. If we are willing to believe 
in miracles, no explanation is needed; 
if we do not, then no explanation will be 


satisfactory. “Peace be unto you.” The 
customary greeting. Compare John 
14:27; 16:33; Tuke 705; 

20. “Shewed unto them,’ etc. To 


convince them that it was He and not a 
spirit. 

21. “As the Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you” “The Lord presents 
his own mission as the one abiding mis- 
sion of the Father; this He fulfils 
through His church. His disciples 
receive no new commission, but carry 
out His.” 

22. “By breathing on the disciples, 
Christ symbolically imparted to them 
that. divine life which man _ never 
acquires, which God alone can give.” 
From Luke (34:33) we learn that others 
besides the apostles were present, and 
there is no reason to suppose that what 
Christ said and did was restricted to the 
apostles; moreover, one of the eleven, 
Thomas (verse 24) was not present. 

23. “Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them; whosesover sins 
ye retain, they are retained.” R. V. The 
meaning of this verse is confessedly diffi- 
cult, and like other difficult passages, 
should be interpreted in the light of the 
whole of Christ’s teachings, and by the 
practice of the apostolic church, so far 
as known. As is natural, the current 
explanations are much colored by the 
denominational relations of the inter- 
preter. First, it should be noted that 
there is nothing in the account reserving 
the matter.to any particular persons, as 
the apostles. Therefore, whatever com- 
mission was given, or power entrusted, 
was entrusted to all believers. “Forgiy- 
ing’ and “retaining” would seem to mean, 
therefore, that believers have the power 
to declare when sins are forgiven; that 
is, when there is “repentance toward 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus.” The 
second part implies judgnrent; that is, 
a believer, if in accord with the will of 
God, can pronounce condemnation—not 
eternal, but to continue so long as the 


soul consciously disobeys the Divine 
will. Compare Peter’s words to the 
sorcerer. Acts 8: 21-23; also 5: 4. 


24. “Didymus,” a twin, is the Hebrew 
equivalent for Thomas. Nothing more 
than his name is told us concerning 
this apostle in the other Gospels or 
books of the New ‘Testament. John 
gives the most information about him. 
(John .11:15,16; | 14:4,5}' 20:'24,:25, 
26-29.) Tradition says he was the mis- 
sionary to India. The notices of this 
disciple “reveal a personality of singular 
charm and interest.” He was full of 
affection for his Master (John rr: 16), 
and he shrank from the separation fore- 
told by Christ (John 14:5) He does 
not seem to have had much imagination, 
but kept “strictly within the range of 
that which he knew. He will die for 
the love which he was, but will not affect 
the faith he has not;” He was matter of 
fact. 


25. He wished to see for himself. It 
would seem that he thought his fellow 
disciples may have been the victims of 
an optical delusion. 


26. “An eight days.” The next First- 


every six months, 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
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New Quaker Biography 
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OF YORK: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK — 


This memorial volume of an uncle of John 
Wilhelm Rowntree contains a detailed Memoir 
by Phebe Doncaster, and a selection of John S. 
Rowntree’s important Papers and Addresses. 
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The Early History of Friends 

The Gospel Ministry: its Mainten- 
ance and Distribution 

Religious Education in Early and 
Later Times 


The History of the First Hundred 
Years of Ackworth and York 
Boys’ Boarding Schools 

The Life and Work of George 
Fox 


The Life of Samuel Tuke 


and other biographical and 
citizenship subjects. 


Large octavo, 480 pp and detailed index, 
photogravure portrait. Price, $2. 
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day of the week. The Jews counted 

both days. 
27. “Then.” Referring to the conver- 


sation of Thomas with the disciples. 
“Be not faithless, but believing.” 
“Faithless” is now too strong. In 
the original there is a play upon the 
words, which are literally, “Be not unbe- 
lieving, but believing.” The idea is, 
“become not incredulous.” '~ He was, 
apparently, so disappointed and dis- 
heartened by the crucifixion, that he was 
in danger of losing his belief. 

28. “Thomas answered, and said unto 
Him; My Lord and my God.” R.*V 
“The doubts, difficulties, fears, of the 
least sanguine, of the man readiest to 
apprehend calamity and ruin, were so 
entirely removed, that the fullest con- 
fession of the Lordship and Godhead of 
the Lord Jesus Christ came from hign.” 

29. This verse clearly implies that 
Thomas did not make the tangible tests 
which he had said would only convince 
him. The sight of his Lord was enough. 
“Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.” Here Christ “recog- 
nizes two kinds ef belief: one which 
rests on seeing or on the witness of those 
that have seen; the other and higher, 
that which rests. simply on spiritual 
apprehension.” ‘The: one is as sure as 
the other. This is the last, and one of 
the greatest of the beatitudes. Compare 
the greatest of the Beautitudes. Compare 
I Pet. 1: 6-9. 

30-31. These verses 
have been the close of the Gospel. Chap- 
ter 21r is clearly a supplement. The 
language and style lead as to conclude 
that it was by John. ‘Verses 30, 31 
evidently refer to all that precedes—the 
whole Gospel. The object of the com- 
position of the: Gospel was threefold: 
(t) To prove that Jesus was the looked- 
for Messiah; (2) that the readers might 
recognize this Messiah as the Son of 
God; (3) that, recognizing these two 
things, they might become partakers of 
His life, 


must~ originally 


Christian Endeavor. 
(Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 7, 1908. 


SONGS OF THE HEART. 
WHAT IS TRUE PENITENCE? 


(Consecration Meeting.) 
PsaLM 51. 


VL. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 1st. Repentance 


is sorrow. Acts 2 : 37-38. 
Lbisd: day. Repentance is humility. James 
eat day. It involves confession. Lev. 
26 © 40-42. 
Fifth-day. It bears fruit. Matt. 3: 4-9. 
Sixth-day. It is turning from sin. II Chron. 
24-2 


4-27. 
Seventh-day. It leads to God. 


No life is lived so that it contrasts 
with the years of indifference or ignor- 
ance prior to the turning to God that 
follows true repentance, but shows daily 
the fruits of that repentance, not neces- 
sarily in sorrew, or even desirably so, 
nor in depressing humility, nor in 
flagellations, such as the Penitents of 
Mexico inflict upon themselves as token 
of their sincerity, but in such obedience 
and conformity to the known will of 


Acts 3: 14-19. 


Nothing adds to kitchen 
convenience in summer weather 
like a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
Anything that any stove can 
do the ‘‘New Perfection’’ will 
do, and doit better. Bakes, 


roasts, boils, toasts; heats the wash water and the sad 
irons, and does it without dissipating its heat through the room 


to your discomfort. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame 0il Cook-Stove 


actually keeps the kitchen cool—actually makes it comfortable 
for you while doing the family cooking, because, unlike the coal 
range, its heat is directed to one point on/y—right under the 
Made in three sizes, fully warranted. 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The Kayo 


kettle. 


eat agency. 


Him who receives the new allegiance, as 
is proved by the whole course of the life 
that “old things have passed away and 
all have become new.” 

Luther’s first thesis nailed on the door 
of the church at Wittemberg reads: 
“when our Lord and Master Jesus Christ 
says ‘Repent,’ He means that the whole 
life of believers on earth should be a 
constant and perpetual repentance.” 
Doubtless this strikes many in our day 
hardly less strangely than it did those 
who so promptly set themselves to 
oppose a doctrine that: called for 
righteous living as well as for a com- 
bination of service and occasional confes- 
sions and penances. For we have 
largely passed to another extreme and 
regard repentance as a sort of gateway 
into a new life and not a daily expres- 
sion of it. I remember seeing a strong 
man in such an agony of conviction and 
penitence that it seemed to me his con- 
version must be particularly profound 
and real. Whether my mother read my 
thought, or whether I let some remark 
fall on the subject, I do not recall, 
but I do remember that she said that 
after all his struggle and agonizing, he 


LAMP 


light that is very grateful 
to tired eyes—a perfect student or family 
lamp. Brass, nickel plated, hence more dur- 
able than other lamps. 

If not with your dealer, write our near- 


Atlantic Refining Company 
(Incorporated) 


If not 


affords a 
mellow 


was not more sure to remain steadfast 
than those who entered life more quietly 
—a truth he only too. sadly illustrated. 
It is not the crushing sense of guilt, 
but the earnest purpose to refrain hence- 
forth and the constant recourse to the 
source of power that make for stead- 
fastness and security. 

But the more we know of the true 
character of God—His forebearance and 
His purity, His longing for the return 
of the sinner, while He is not able to 
endure sin—the more. will we repent 
of the sins of old and the more sin- 
cerely will we turn to Him for consola- 
tion, as did the Psalmist. He sinned, 
not an impulsive sin of youth, but a 
deliberate, calculating sin after having 
known God for many years: and his 
repentance is the expression of a mature 
man’s appreciation of the heinousness of 
his crime. 


“This did not once so trouble me— 
That better I could not love Thee; 
But now I feel and know 
That only when we love we find 
How far our hearts remain behind 
The love they should bestow.” 
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Events and Comments. 


North Carolina has entered the list 
of prohibition States with a good ma- 
jority. 


Peace conferences may find a subject 
for discussion, at least, in the appropri- 
ations of the present Congress for war 
purposes—for the army and navy and 
for pensions. These foot up close -to 
$400,000,000,, or about 4o per cent, of 
the total of a billion. A year of our 
“peace establishment’ now’ costs us 
more than the year of our: war: with 
Spain. 

For civil administration, the largest 
item is for the postal service, to which 
$224,000,000 is appropriated, but most of 
this comes back, of course, in the postal 
revenues. 

In the history of the Congress there 
have. been few, if any, sessions which 
promised or threatened so much and 
performed so little. A currency bill 
forced through the Congress in the clos- 
ing hours—and a temporary expedient 
at that—really sums up the extraor- 
dinary legislation enacted. The usual 
appropriation bills were passed and the 
expenditure of money was heavy, but 
of all the advanced or radical legislation 
which was to differentiate this Con- 
gress from all others, not a bill was 
passed and not one had a chance. to 
pass. 


The 


Pennsylvania Arbitration and 


Peace Conference convened in Phila- | 


delphia the 16th. Probably no gather- 
ing of the kind in the Keystone State 
ever brought together more representa- 


tive men from all classes of society. | 
Not only the churches and peace or- | 


ganizations sent representatives, but 
labor unions, boards of trade and other 
industrial and commercial associations. 
Several speakers of national reputation 
appeared on the program. 


The great coking department of the 
,United States Steel Company,’ known, 
as the Frick Coke Company, has issued 
orders, providing for. the dismissal. of; 
‘miners ‘who’ “become — so 


intoxicated | 


[Sixth month 


Summer School at Kendal, England 
JULY 31 TO AUGUST 10, 1908. — 


A very cordial invitation is given to Friends from America to attend 
this gathering. Kendal is close to the ‘‘Lake Mountains,” and in the 
centre of the district where Quakerism first became a power in English 


life. 


Excursions will be arranged to Rydal and Grasmere, the home of 


Wordsworth, to Swarthmoor Hall and Meeting-house, and to other places 


of great historic interest as well as natural beauty. 


In several of these, 


addresses on the history of the place will be given by competent Friends. 


Amoung the lecturers are Dr. Rufus M. Jones, who will speak on 
Quakerism ; T. R. Glover, M.A., of Cambridge, (Eng.), on the early his- 
tory of Christianity; Robert S. Franks, M.A4., (Woodbrooke), on the 
Book of Job; Dr. W. B. Forbush, (Detroit, Michigan), on ‘‘ The Heart 
of a Boy’’; Edward Grubb, M.A., on ‘‘The Inner Life of Jesus Christ’’; 
Lectures on Social Subjects will also be given by B. Seebohm Rowntree, 


John W. Graham, M.A., and others.~; 


The inclusive fee for the ten days (including lectures, lodging and 


meals, but not travelling or excursions) is £2, Io-s ($12.50). 


As the accom- 


modation is limited, Early application should be made to the local Secretary, 


LUCY M. REYNOLDS, | 


Shortlands, Kendal, England. 


as = 


while off duty that they are incapaci- 
tated for work the following day. ‘The 
company has also notified its employees 
that it will not employ miners who 
drink, either on or off duty. This is 
another recognition by an industrial in- 
stitution that men are incapacitated for 
safe work by the use of. intoxicating 
liquors. And the recognition. of this 
fact 1s put in such a way that working 
men will have to take notice. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends (Race Street) met in Philadel- 
phia last month. One of the most sig- 
nificant actions of the meeting was a 
re-statement of their position on peace. 

“With a deep sense of the perennial 
timeliness of the gospel of the Prince of 
Peace, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends wishes at this time to restate 
its testimony against all wars and 
fighting, and its earnest desire to pro- 
mote the coming of the day when men 
shall learn war no more. 

“We unqualifiedly stand for all influ- 
ences which make for peace, and we 
earnestly plead for the removal of all 
agencies which make for war. We de- 
plore alike appeals to 


ambition, by which nations are induced 
to accumulate and multiply the machin- 
ery of destruction. 

“We reject the doctrine that powerful 
armament makés for peace. We urge 
the use of every available influence to 
put an end to the deadly competition 


whereby each nation strives to outdo | 


others in equipment for war. Such 
competition once begun cannot logically 
end except in national bankruptcy. 

“As a means leading to the adoption 
of Christian principles in dealing with 
international differences 
the method of arbitration as most 
promising. We approve most heartily 
the adoption of treaties of arbitration 
between nations, and the establishment 
of an-international court of arbitration 
for all’the nations. 


rey international | 
prejudice and distrust, and to national | 


we recognize | 


| 
| 
| 


| dena, 


“Our earnest desire is for mutual con- 
fidence among. the nations of the earth. 
We urge all to that constant testimony 


_and. conduct’ which shall tend to con- 
serve and uplift life, not maim nor de- 


stroy it. We plead for the firm estab- 
lishment of our national policies—our 
political, social and industrial life, as 
well (as our. intercourse with foreign 
nations—on justice, righteousness and 
brotherhood: Thus and not otherwise 
shall we further the peaceable kingdom 
of Christ, the citizens of which are 
known by this sign: That they have 
love. one for another.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I.,’ Sixth month 24th. 
John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal. Sixth month 26th. John 
pe ae clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
al. 
Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 
William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont. 

Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. : 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. L, Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month a2sth. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Ninth month tst. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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RUNNING WITH HORSES. 


Very often the way to learn how to bear little, © 


petty troubles and trials is to be compelled to go | 


through great ones. This truth comes out finely 


in a well-known passage from the experience of the 


prophet Jeremiah, one of the greatest of fhe great 
prophets of Judah. The nation had come to the 
perilous edge. It was moving toward its doom. 
rulers were stupidly blundering with their rush light 
politics when the times were calling loudly for great 
moral statesmanship. The religious ‘guides’ were 
blindly stumbling toward the ditch when the only 
hope lay in the leadership of spiritual vision. There 


were bound to be hard days and years ahead—the | 


’ bitter harvest of whole generations of moral blunder- 
ing and of tampering with the eternal principles of 
righteousness. A great patriotic soul like that of 
Jeremiah could not eseape the wine-press of suffering, 


as the evil days drew on, threatening the very exist- 


ence of his nation and shattering the commonwealth 
like a potter’s vessel. 

But in the meantime Jeremiah finds himself beset 
with smaller troubles. THe comes back from the vast 
problems of the nation to the quiet of his native 
village, at Anathoth, and here he is greatly disturbed 
and annoyed by the nest of neighborhood evils which 
confront him. The men of Anathoth make his life 
miserable. He finds himself “a speckled bird” 
among them. They “devise evil devices” against 
him and show no proper respect for the prophet who 
has arisen in their community. It is very hard to 
come home to one’s own and to find that all one’s pur- 
poses are misunderstood and misjudged by those who 
are nearest and closest; that the first to throw the 
stone are they with whom one played as a boy! 

This experience touched Jeremiah in a sore spot. 
He even questioned whether God had been quite fair 


to him, and he found himself face to face, as all of us | 


who suffer have found ourselves, with the problem 
of evil in the world. “Let me talk with thee, O 


Lord, about Thy judgments—i. e., Thy ways of doing | 


things—why doth the way of the wicked prosper ? 


Wherefore are all they happy that deal treacher- 


ously ?’ And then he contrasts his own miserable life 
with the green bay tree prosperity of these men, 


_ horses ? 
Its | 


| 


though his heart is right and their spirit is altogether 
evil. How can such things be and what does God 
mean by such “judgments ?” 

“The Divine answer is most extraordinary: “If 
thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee, how then canst thou contend with 
And if in the land at peace thou art 
wearied, then how wilt thou do in the swelling of 
Jordan ?”’ 
When the real troubles break, these neighborhood 


It is, I repeat, a wonderful answer. 


trials will seem very slight and petty, and the latter 
are intended for training and discipline to prepare 
for the heavier things that are coming. The man 
who goes to pieces under the pressure of small diffi- 
culties is not likely to be a tower of strength in a 
great national crisis and he who is lost in perplexity 
over the prosperity of evil neighbors will hardly 
rise to see the meaning of God’s dealing in the win- 
nowing of His chosen nation. 

The real business of life, I conclude, is learning 
how to “run with horses” and how to hold out in the 
“swelling of Jordan” and that involves discipline. 
If we slump under the perplexity of daily duties and 
if we are annoyed by the nagging of these with whose 
lives our own is bound up, how shall we ever prepare 


_ for the great missions to which we feel called and 


how shall we bear the fire of criticism that pours in 
on any one who boldly does a straightforward, down- 
right piece of work. Let us go back to our native 
Anathoths and learn to run with the footmen so that 
we may get ready to contend with horses when the 


R. M. J. 


time comes. 


THE FAR EAST.* 


Japan has startled the whole world by a 
phenomenal transformation in her intellectual, in- 
dustrial and political life, but comparatively few 
people know that her nearest neighbor to the west, 
an insignificant kingdom on a small peninsula, has 
been the most prolific modern missionary field in the 
world. The social regeneration of Japan came in an 

*Tue NEARER AND FurTHER EAs?, outline studies of Moslem 
Lands and of Siam, Burma and Korea, by Samuel M. Zwemer 


and Arthur J. Brown. Publishers, The Macmillan Co., 66 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Price, $1.50. 
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incredibly short time, but the meteoric transforma- 
tion of the “land of the rising sun” is being eclipsed 
by the revival in Korea. With possibly one excep- 
tion, Korea has experienced the greatest religous 
awakening in recent years. 

Less than a generation ago the first Protestant 
missionary gained the confidence of the King by heal- 
ing his wounded son, and the next year a government 
hospital was opened under royal patronage, with the 
missionary in full charge. The consecration and 
loving service of this man was not rewarded by a 
large number of converts, nor did the other mission- 
aries who visited this field during the next fifteen 
years see the fruits of their labor. In 1897 there 
were “only 141 baptized Christians in all Korea.” 
The little 
country could no Jonger remain a ‘hermit kingdom.” 
Instead she became the battle field of two terrible 
wars, first that of China and Japan, and then that 
of Japan and Russia. We can only imagine the scenes 
of destruction and death that frightened and dis- 
couraged the inhabitants. 


But the time was ripe for a change. 


The extremity of the Ko- 
reans, however, was the opportunity of the mission- 
aries. At the risk of their own lives they went 
among the people, caring for the wounded, nursing 
the sick, “burying the dead, doing everything in their 
power to allay terror and foster trust in God.” This 
was the beginning of a new chapter in Christian mis- 
sions. The story cannot be told in a few words, but 
statistics from a single city will illustrate what has 
taken place in a number of others. It was 1901 be- 
fore a mission was established at Syen Chyun, but re- 
ports already show ‘102 out-stations, 4,039 com- 
municants, 4,667 catechumens and 15,348 adherents: 
1,085 baptized adults were received last year.” One 
missionary estimates the present number of Chris- 
tians in Korea to be not less than 150,000, an in- 
crease of nearly eleven thousand per cent. during the 
last. decade. } 
But whence this hundred-fold fruitage, and what 


is the nature of the harvest? The first significant 


fact is the absence of organized opposition 
to missionary endeavor. Unlike other  coun- 


tries, Korea is not bound by some great system 
of religion. The prevalent cults of the East have 
little more than a nominal hold. Not a single temple 
appears anywhere throughout the Kingdom. Small 
dilapidated shrines marked with age and decay tell 
the story of lost faith and hopeless despair. A 
superstitious fear of demons is universal, however, 
which evidences a “groping for light.” 


Another, and possibly the greatest factor in the 


rapid spread of Christianity is the complete break 
down of social and national institutions. The Japan- 
ese have virtually become masters in government, and 
are introducing Western methods. The lazy, indiffer- 
ent Koreans are compelled to make roads, dig canals 
and do other work, often at the expense of their pro- 
verbial good nature. The unspeakable conditions of 
filth in their cities is being removed by the installa- 
tion of adequate systems of drainage. These and 
like innovations have a deeper significance than mere 
material improvement. They mean the passing of 
the old order. The customs of their fathers which 
have been the form and the inspiration of their en- 
deavors for centuries, are being cut away and they are 
left to drift as a ship without anchor or compass. It 
is in this crisis that the Christian missionaries come 
with the Gospel of the Christ. 

This revival, like others in the history of the 
church, appears at a time when the older religions are 
losing their moral grip on the people, and at a time 
when the political and industrial conditions of the 
country are in process of rapid transition. It seems. 
fair to infer that like social conditions produce like 
opportunities for religious work, and if this be true, 
what will be the obligation of the church in the far 
East when China with her teeming millions, awakes 
from her lethargy of centuries. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
THE CHURCH AND THE MEETING-HOUSE. 
BY CLARENCE M. CASE, 
(Continued. ) 

The wider social impetus now at work in the 
chureh, which is one of the most modern and signifi- 
cant of movements, bids fair to work vital changes 
in the character of church buildings in case it be- 
comes a ruling idea in organized Christianity. It 
will make the meeting-house really a social center, 
a workshop for organizing all the community life 
upon the highest plane, and the mysterious atmos- 
phere of sacerdotalism and traditional dogmatism 
will give way to a frank spirit which will tend to 
make the church a truly fraternal society of all who 
sincerely seek to know the Truth and practice it in 
Love. The growth of this free spirit is bound to 
transform the too often cheerless meeting-house into 
an institution which shall become the pride and the 
pleasure of its constituents. Many things, both of 
comfort and beauty, will be added or indeed we 
should say, have already been added. In this situa- 
tion we inquire what better can the Society of 
Friends do than transform its old style meeting- 
houses into something that shall be as venerable and 
full of meaning as its own history, and yet as mod- 
ern as its needs, while the spirit of simplicity which 
is as the breath of life to Quakerism shall rule 
over all. 
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No one can seriously conceive of a Quaker meeting 
worshiping from deliberate choice in a Gothic cathe- 


dral, supremely beautiful though we acknowledge it 


to be. 
long as the Society of Friends maintains a separate 
existence, simplicity in appointments, individually 
and collectively , is alone compatible with its essential 
spirit. The Gothic church and the modern “pretty 
chapel’ have neither one any special meaning for 
Quaker uses. The latter title has been used to desig- 
nate the nondescript structure in which the Gothic 
church and the Puritan meeting-house have in later 
times formed a grotesque partnership. It is im- 
portant for us to consider this “pretty chapel” idea 


There is an eternal fitness of things, and as | 


is taken by a worse and more pernicious style—that 
of the chaotic, fantastic, would-be picturesque horror 
that owes its existence to the deadly shingle, the 
seductive wood stain, cheap colored glass and ‘the art 
movement.’ ” These, to be sure, are the severe criti- 
cisms of one whose special training in such matters 
renders him painfully sensitive to defects of which 
the great mass of us are totally oblivious, or at best 
not keenly aware. But surely we still share enough 
of the spirit of those who produced our distinctly 
characteristic old meeting-houses to appreciate the 
truth of the following words by the same author: 

“There is just one way to build a country chapel and 
that is to build it as simply as possible, and of as 


FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


a moment here because if we discard the old meeting- 
house type and do not adopt the Gothic cathedral 
style, which, of course, would be preposterous, we 
have left only the “pretty chapel’ as the inevitable 
alternative. When we inquire as to what it really 
is, we find it simply a conglomerate of various his- 
toric features from various styles, with whatever 
embellishment the builder’s fancy may suggest. 
Cram says! it “is almost without exception horrible 
in the extreme. * * * It is flimsy in construc- 
tion and wholly bad in shape and composition, but it 
is worse than this, for it is made contemptible by its 
‘ornamentation.’ Even where it is a perfectly square 
box with a steep ‘pitch roof,’ it becomes doubly 
hideous through the arched windows, the silly wooden 
buttresses, the futile belfries and the pinnacles that 
are not ecclesiastical, though their creators thought 
so. This particular type is no longer to be con- 
demned, for it has passed; * * * but its place 


*“Church Building,” Ralph Adams Cram. 


durable materials as may be obtained. It may turn 
out to be bald and ugly, but ugliness is better than 
impudence. A plain and ugly church may be dig- 
nified and religious, a ‘cosy, home-like little sine 
never can.” Speaking elsewhere of the city church 
he finds no room even for a certain air of “‘domestic- 
ity,” but would permit a trace of it in the grove- 
shaded country chapel. While we must agree that 
our houses of worship should possess a dignity above 


that of a merely ‘cosy, homelike little place,” yet 
that atmosphere which the term ‘domesticity’ at- 


tempts to express is not incompatible with a meeting- 
house of Friends either in country or city. That is to 
say that the genius or spirit of our simple religious 
society is far removed from that “other worldly” at- 
mosphere of mystery and sometimes gloom which 
seems inseparable from the Gothic cathedrals which 
the writer referred to regards as the only true and 
perfect type. Our spirit, in the nature of things, 
should be of all sects the most friendly and social, and 
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a Friends meeting-house might appropriately be the 
most heart-warming spot in the community, without 
departing from dignitied simplicity. But the modern 
style to which reference is now had lacks archi- 
tectural dignity as well as historic character; 
although it is doubtless not so hopelessly bad as en- 
thusiastic experts would have us believe. If we had 
rothing better we could use it very well, and indeed 


every Protestant denomination adopts something of | 


the kind for its less expensive structures, a very 
common form being the L-shaped building with a 


tower and entrance in the angle. 
But what is sometimes said of the Gothic church 


FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE, LONG BEACH, CAL. 


may be applied in this connection to our unpreten- 


tious Friends meeting-house, namely, that we “insist 


on the necessity of preserving the continuity of archi- 
tectural idea, in order that we may adequately show 
forth the perfect continwity of the church.’ That is 


to say, whereas the Gothic idea stands for the oppo- | 


site of Quakerism, and the modern over-decorated 
and mixed style represents nothing in particular, the 


old-style meeting-house represents two hundred and | 


fifty years of Quaker history, and is capable of being 
so modified as to express the best that is old and the 
best that is new in the Society of Friends. There- 
fore, having noticed already the mental and spiritual 
temper which produced it, our task now becomes to 
examine the details of the old-time meeting-house 


itself and attempt to discover what is essential to this | 


type of religious edifice. In other words, what really 
was characteristic of a real Quaker meeting-house, 
and how can one know one when he sees it? And 
furthermore, what was the meaning embodied in 


these several distinctive parts? In the first place it | 


was rectangular in form, and devoid of tower, dome 
or steeple. It was plainness reduced to severity— 
four straight walls with an unbroken liné of roof 
above them. This simply expressed utility, rendered 
more austere sometimes by lack of funds; and it 
always stood as a testimony against the “idolatrous” 
trappings of sacerdotal religion. This rectangular 
effect was rendered more conspicuous by the fact 
that the longer side of the building presented the ap- 


Greek temple and the Gothic church. Moreover this 
broad front side afforded two entrances, often each 
sheltered by some form of porch. This double effect 
was repeated in the interior and the two halves of 
the building exactly balanced one another. This, 
as everyone knows, was due to the custom according 
to which the men and women sat apart; and by the 
dropping of a partition in the center, the house was 
divided for business into the men’s meeting and the 
women’s meeting for discipline, respectively. This 
custom, which long prevailed, was in itself sufficient 
10 keep the meeting-houses of the Society for gen- 
eration after generation of this characteristic rec- 
tangular and balanced character, and it is unmis- 
takeably wrought into the type of which we speak. 

Within such a building there were, of course, no 
altars, thrones, pulpits or baptistries; simply the’ 
pews, the ministers’ gallery and the so-called “facing 
seats.” These occupied the wall opposite the en- 
trances, and should be preserved in some form in 
in every characteristic Friends meeting-house. We 


FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE, MT. LAUREL, N. J. 


have mentioned the absence of pulpit, meaning the 
high, detached stand into which the preacher ascends 
by a stairway, for speaking in the typical ritualistic 
church. In its place we find in the Quaker meeting- 
house a whole row of benches upon which sat the: 
ministers and elders, any of whom might be led to 
speak. Something of this feature should be pre- 
served in the true Friends meeting, for it is a visible 
testimony to a fundamental principle of our faith. 
When the minister, and even the pastor, is accom- 
panied by others, their presence, even when silent, is 
a visible witness to our belief in a free ministry 
under the headship of Christ. ; 
This ministers’ gallery or platform was marked by 
a very distinctive feature of the Friends place of 
worship. This was the long rail or ledge which 
took the place of the pulpit or reading desk of other 
Protestant denominations. This high rail might be 
made a very effective feature of our modern meeting- - 
houses, either in connection with a reading-desk, or 
so built as to make the latter unnecessary. This: 
entire absence of any form of pulpit, of course, was. 
the visible expression of well-known views and prac- 


proach or entrance, instead of the end as in the | tices as to public worship. The Scriptures were not 
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read often, if at all, in meeting, hence there was no | 


need of a reading desk; and ministers who held | 


manuscript and every form of notes in abhorrence 


required no pulpit on which to lay them. For their | 
slight demands, as a sort of base in public speaking, | 


the high rail was all sufficient, and it was thoroughly 
democratic; that portion of it’in front of one min- 
ister was Just as convenient and honorable as that 
part before every other. This perhaps completes 
the list of those features of an old-style Friends 
meeting-house which were the direct expression of 
their mental and spiritual temper. A few remarks 
upon the general appearance of the building may, 
however, be permitted before closing with some sug- 
gestions as to a possible modernized, yet historical, 
form. The old meeting-houses may be said to pos- 


sess in the porch another characteristic feature, | 


though this has no special spiritual significance, as 
in the case of other peculiarities mentioned. The 
porch nevertheless forms an integral part of many 


of the old meeting-houses, and constitutes one of their | 


most picturesque features. In its particular form 
the porch varies greatly. In some eases it surrounds 
the building on three sides, in others it shrinks to two 
small projecting shelters over the entrance doors. 


Other meeting-houses, apparently of later date and | 


as the result of remodeling operations, present a sort 
of vestibule, roofed and enclosed, or even an open 
porch built in between, and connecting the two 
entries of earlier date. 

One other characteristic will conclude our picture 
of the old-time Quaker edifice, but is is a notable 
feature. Reference is had to the neutral tinting of 
the walls, their entire innocence of richly-colored 
fresco designs, the clear-glass windows with shutters, 
the natural wood or pure white benches and their in- 
variable arangement in- straight, instead of semi 
circular lines. These are not mentioned as essen- 
tial features, except in so far as they all contributed 
to the general effect of simplicity which was the soul 
of the building, and which, in spite of the bald bare- 
ness which always threatened to overshadow it, gave, 
under favorable conditions, to this old-time meeting- 
house of the very people who scorned art and 
esthetics, a certain severe and unaffected beauty. 

(To be continued.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—xX.* 


20. VISITING FAMILIES AND “SPEAKING TO CON- 
DITIONS.” 


(Continued. ) 


The first minute that I ever took out for religious 
service after I was recorded a minister of the gospel, 
was dated Tenth month 15, 1864. It read as follows: 
“To hold myself resigned to visit, in the love of the 
gospel, the families and individuals of our old Quar- 
terly Meeting (Concord), and perhaps a few who 
have been but are not now in membership with us.” 
I was accompanied on this visit by a very dear 
friend, William E. Morris. We were closely united 


* Copyright 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 


in the work, felt the burden resting upon us and en- 
deavored to keep our minds open to the leading of 
the spirit, that our message might be adapted to the 
conditions of those we were visiting. It is a strain, 
both physically and mentally, to those who labor thus 
day after day for a number of days. I remember 
well after we had visited the last family, and we 
started to walk to the nearest station where | could 
take the train for home, we went through the woods 
for some distance. We felt like two boys, telling 
stories, Jumping over logs, climbing bushes, laughing 
and enjoying ourselves generally. It might have 
looked foolish to others, but to my mind it was a 
relaxation that the Heavenly Father gave to two of 
his children who had been trying to do his bidding. 
To this day, I look back with pleasure to that boyish 
romp in the woods that beautiful afternoon. It was a 
relaxation that was good for mind and body, a fit 
preparation for the next work the Master might give 
us to do. I have met with some ministers whose 
preaching would have been improved if they had 
taken a good romp with some little boys. on the 
ground and had laughed until their lungs were thor- 
oughly expanded. . 
The first ten minutes that I received from my 
Monthly meeting for religious service were largely 
for family visiting, which, to my mind, requires 
close attention to the leading of the Spirit. It is a 
fruitful source of good if well done. It may be 
neglected too much by ministers of the present day. 
It is easier to speak to a mixed crowd than to go and 
say: ‘Thou art the man.” It is the way our Savior 
reached the heart of the woman of Samaria—“He 
told me all things that ever I did.” The question has 
often been asked of me if the gift of speaking to con- 
ditions of individuals and meetings is not dying out. 
Why do we not hear more of that kind of preaching 
at the present time? In reply I will say that every 
good gift of our Heavenly Father can be increased 
by faithful use or diminished by neglect. The pound 
may be made five or ten pounds, or it can be buried 
in a napkin. As I have said, my first religious work 
was mostly that of family visiting; during the first 
three years of my ministerial labor I visited between 
three and four thousand families. The gift of speak- 
ing to individuals grew upon me. I would speak 
modestly of my experience, but these impressions 
grew upon me in those days, so that when I went into 
a home | often found myself looking at the spiritual 
life of the different members of the family and 
formed the habit of speaking to individual members 
rather than to the family as a group. Sometimes 
individuals have come to me afterwards and in- 
quired, “Who told you about me?’ In some in- 
stances they would accuse my companion of having 
told their history. As an illustration, I will give 
one instance, if my friend will excuse me for doing 
so. I was visiting the Friends’ homes in a certain 
town. There were forty families that I wanted to 
eall upon in one day and return home on the train 
that day at 10 P. M. The program was made: out 
the night before, and messengers were sent ahead the 
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next morning: telling each family about what hour 
1) would reach their home. I requested the friend 
who walked with me not to talk with me or claim 
my attention, but simply to show me the way. 


Coming to one home,.as I opened the gate the text | 


found:in Psalms 42: 11, came’ up, and as I opened 
tlie door the father and mother were sitting there 
with their two little children. 
chair waiting for me, I repeated this text: 


disquieted within me 4% Hope thou in God for I shall 
yet praise Him, who is the health of my countenance 
and my God.” I then delivered a message to the 
wife, ‘then one to the husband and a few words to 
the children, after whieh I offered prayer and went 
out. I thought nothing more about the message. 
It-was lost, with a hundred others. Some five years 
afterwards, while living in North Carolina, a letter 


was received from this woman telling me I had saved | 


her life, as she had had poison in the drawer with 


which to take her life, which she intended doing at | 


10 o'clock that morning, but just before the hour, the 
messenger came and told her that I would be there 
at 11 o’elock. 
atter the visit, during which I told her that she had 
been so disobedient to her Heavenly Father’s call that 
she had brought darkness upon her soul and had been 
tempted to take her natural. lite, and then, in the 
words of the Psalmist, told her to hope in God for 
she would yet praise Him who was the health of her 
countenance and her God. So after her husband and 
I had gone out, she said to an intimate friend who 
came in immediately, “I will try once more to be 
faithful, and see if the message is true,” then rose 


and going to the drawer, took out the poison and | 


threw it into the fire. The next time I met-her she 
was a recorded minister and was engaged in religious 
service, 
around over the field where I visited thirty-five or 
forty years ago, and have told me that when visiting 
their home I had spoken to their condition so closely 
that they were enabled to settle the question and give 
their hearts to God. Let all the praise be given to 
Tim who has said, “I will guide thee with Mine 
eye.”’ 

At the end of four years, in 1868, I entered the 
field to labor in connection with the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation work in the limits of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting. There my labor was different, I was 
called to look after the school work, talk on educa- 
tion, preach to large and hungry congregations, many 
of whom had not heard preaching during the war. 
Tt was the multitude now that I ministered to instead 
of the individual. So in the exercise of my gift my 
work was not pointing out the conditions of families 
and individuals but preaching the need of salvation 
to the unsaved multitude. Consequently the special 
gift became of a more general character. Another 
reason why we do not have this special gift to point 
out states and conditions is that when the revival 
spirit came upon the church the ministry was 
changed. The revivalist stirred the sinner by ap- 


So as I walked to the | 
“Why | 


art thou-cast down O my soul, and why art thou so 


So she had concluded to wait until | 


Others have come to me as I have traveled | 


pealing to the emotions, telling stories, giving illus- 
trations and warning the sinner to flee from the 
wrath to come, until sometimes perhaps the emotional 
cutered into the work in undue proportion. Then, 
as is usual, another extreme came. The doctrinal 
followed and we produced a generation of theologians 
who endeavored to present the gospel in a systematie’ 
way. Again, these have been followed by those who 
were trying to reach the heart through the intellect, 
und their sermons appeal to the reason and judgment. 
linally, we have the sermons on moral and reforma- 
tory subjects, and the various issues of the day, 
which sometimes flavor more of.a lecture than of a 
sermon. Now all these are good and have a tendency 
to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom, and I am not 
ready to condemn those who are called to labor in 
that way, but I have prayed that the remaining time 
of my ministry may be more and more like that of 
the blessed Master, simple, easy to be understood 
and direct to the heart of the hearer. I wish we all 
preached more like him who “spake as never man 
spake.” 
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FRAGRANT CHRISTIANS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Our Divine Master directs his disciples to be 
luminous: “Let your light shine!’ He reminds 
them that they are to be the salt of the earth; to 
preserve society from moral corruption. There is 
also a steady and often unconscious influence shed 
off from the genuine Christian which may be likened 
to the fragrance shed by aromatic plants. Travelers 
in Southern France can detect at once their entrance 
into the lavender-producing districts—the air is laden 
with grateful perfumes, In the Canticles there is a 
lively picture of the church as an “inclosed garden,” 
with its pleasant fruits, its pomegranates, its cinna- 
mon, its myrrh, and all the chief spices. Then fol- 
lows the prayer; “Awake, O north wind; and come, 
thou south, blow upon my garden, that the spices 
thereof may flow out!’ As odors may lie latent in a 
plant, so graces may remain undeveloped in a Chris- 
tian. What is needed is to call them forth. Prun- 
ing is a sharp process, but God’s people often require 
it to make them fruitful. Certain processes are 
needed also to make them fragrant. 

A “north wind” is prayed for to start the odors. 
Perhaps this may signify the work of the Divine 
Spirit in producing deep conviction of sin and short- 
comings. Christians need to be convicted of sin as 
much as unregenerate sinners. Many of the most 
pungent calls to repentance in the New Testament 
are addressed to members of those early churches. 
Peter was under heartrending conviction of most 
odious sin when he went out of Pilate’s court-yard 
weeping bitterly. That started the spices, for true 
contrition has the savor of a sweet smell in God’s 
estimation. Many years ago a powerful awakening 
occurred in one of our theological seminaries. The 
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“north wind” of the Holy Spirit’s power smote so 
mightily that some of the students abandoned their 
hopes, threw away all their previous impressions as 
shallow and unsatisfactory, and experienced a deep, 
thorough reconversion, that went down to the roots of 
character. One 
a revival is that 
to repentance. The s 
false professors, sets the spices of pentitence flowing 
from those who had grown indolent or world- minded. 
Awake, O north w ind, and blow upon our churches | 

God has many methods of developing the graces of 
His children. Discipline is one of them. They tell 
us that the juniper plant emits the sweetest .odor 


it brings delinquent church members 


when it is flung into the fire. We all know that 
bruised flowers yield the most fragrance. .1 have 


had some striking exhibitions—among my own flock 
—of the influence of severe trials in bringing out 
the richest and noblest traits of Christian character. 
A lovely young woman has preached to me far more 
eloquently from her dying- pillow than I had ever 
preached to her from the pulpit. Another one, under 
distressing pecuniary adversities, has been like a 
shaken cinnamon tree; 
proved that nothing can impoverish a soul that is en- 
riched with the unsearchable riches of Christ. Be- 
reavement has sent its bitter blast into some of our 
families; yet the odors of riven hearts have been 
sweet with the spirit of submission. Almost every 
believer's experience contains the record of severe 
trials which - were sent in order to shake the spice 
trees. 

“Who bears a cross prays oft and well; 

Bruised herbs send forth the sweetest smell; 

Were plants ne’er tossed by stormy wind, 

The fragrant spices who.would find?” 

The inspired poet of the Canticles also prays for 

the “south wind to come upon my garden.” Not 


enly the keen north wind, that may bring us to | 


repentance, and the sharp blasts of adversity to test 
and develop our faith, but God is asked to send the 
warm south wind of love, to melt us into gratitude 
and praise, A great blessing sent upon a church, or 
upon a Christian, often makes the hearts thus blest 
to become like a bank of violets under a May shower. 
Do we not need to have more of the felt presence of 
Jesus in our souls, and more of the warm breath 
of his love to set all our affections growing and glow- 
ing and breathing out a holy joy? However softly 
the south wind may blow wpon the lavender bushes, 
it is from the bushes themselves that the fragrance 
must be diffused. God’s mercies come alike to saint 
and sinner. The balmiest of zephyrs cannot draw 
sweet odors from a pig-weed or a thistle. Dead 
trees yield no fragrance. It is from a zealous, 


earnest, Christ-imitating life that the sweet, attrac- 
tive influences flow forth; but you and I must do the 


living. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Glory, honor, and peace to every man that worketh 
good.—St. Paul. 


of the best. evidences of the power of | 


sane strong gale that uproots | 


her cheerful fortitude has | 
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FEET-WASHING IN JERUSALEM. 


A. EDWARD KELSEY. 


Until coming to this land we did not know that 
wuny religious sect except the German Baptists or 
River Brethren practiced feet-washing as a religious 
ceremony, but we find that in Jerusalem, at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Greek Chureh, 
once a year, commemorates that lowly act of the clos- 
ing ministry of Christ. However, the pomp and 
ceremony make it stand out in so striking a contrast 
to the simplicity of the origimal that it seems saeri- 
legious rather than otherwise. 

The rite is observed on Thursday morning pre- 
ceding the Greek Easter which this year occurred 
just one week after the day observed by Latin and 
Protestant churches. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Gelat, dragoman at the Ameri ican Consulate, a small 
party "from the mission had secured standing room on 
a raised platform in one corner of the large court in 
front of the Holy Sepulchre. From this vantage 
ground we had a fine view of all that took place and 
yet were outside of the awful crush that always at- 
tends such ceremonies. 

It was necessary for us, in order to secure our 
places, to arrive an hour and a half before the exer- 
cises began and even then the court, house-tops and 
balconies round about were crowded with a surging 
mass of people estimated at from fifteen to twenty 
thousand, 

While we waited for the appointed hour, nine 
o'clock, we had an excellent opportunity to study the 
people and our surroundings. The court in front of 
the church was perhaps two hundred feet square and 
in the center of this, for the occasion, was a large 
platform about five feet high and ten feet square, 
carpeted with rugs; a railing protected the sides. 
As is customary with everything religious connected 
with the Eastern churches, all the arrangements were 
orientated. At the western end of the platform stood 
the chair of the patriarch, an elaborate affair, up- 
holstered with dark red cloth inwrought with gold. 
The back and arms were gilded. At the sides of the 
platform were the less ostentatious seats for the 
twelve apostles. At the four corners of the platform 
and over the steps ascending thereto were arranged 


‘candles. 


As we looked about, every available space anywhere 
near the court seemed to be oceupied. Suspended by 
ropes from the walls were huge dry-goods boxes 
capable of holding two apiece and in these the city 
photographers were prepared for business. Men 
were sitting on narrow window ledges, tying them- 
selves to the bars by means of their long sash belts. 
Roofs with and without parapets were crowded to the 
very edges and no place seemed too dangerous for 
some venturesome spirit. 

It would take a volume to describe the different 
nationalities represented but there were fully as 
many as are mentioned in the account of the memor- 
able Pentecost. The people who were most in evi- 
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dence and to whom the ceremony meant the most 
were the thousands of poor Russian peasants who had 
journeyed from the far-away steppes of Central and 
Southern Russia to visit the Holy Land and to be 
present at the Easter celebrations. The intense inter- 
est which they took in all the proceedings was almost 
pathetic. In the awful crush, the way some of these 
poor people were abused by the rough, brutal sol- 
diery could but arouse our indignation. Soldiers are 
always in evidence on such occasions. They are 
needed to keep the different sects of Christians from 
fighting. When we recall that, on the same night 
that Christ washed his disciples’ feet, he prayed “that 
they all may be one,” it is sad to relate that here at 
the celebration of that event, Moslem soldiers, with 
swords and bayonets, are needed to keep so-called fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace from each others’ 
throats. 

About nine o’clock all the bells in the great tower 
of the church began to ring and the hundreds of boys 
on the roofs clapped their hands in unison with the 
clanging as the procession of ecclesiastics marched 
out of the church led by the Patriarch, chanting as 
they came. He wore a golden miter studded with 
jewels and precious stones. On the front, sides and 
back of this miter were small medallion-shaped paint- 
ings of Christ. The vestments of the Patriarch were 
a deep red, richly worked and embroidered with gold, 
In his hand he carried a large crucifix. Following 
him were a large number of bishops, priests and 
high church dignitaries. The twelve representing 
the apostles were dressed similarly, in gorgeous robes 
of striking colors. When the Patriarch and the 
twelve were seated a priest ascended a pulpit facing 
the platform and read in Greek the account of the 
feet-washing from John’s gospel. At the side of the 
pulpit stood a large branch from an olive tree. 

When the reading was completed the Patriarch de- 
scended from his seat and was assisted in removing 
his elaborate ecclesiastical garments. He is a man 
of about seventy with a long, gray beard and a be 
nign countenance. As he stood before us in a long 
white gown, girded with a towel and another thrown 
over his shoulder, he appealed to us as a much better 
representative of the meek and lowly Jesus than 
when decked in his patriarchal splendor. 

Water was poured from a large golden pitcher into 
a golden bowl and as he proceeded from one to an- 
other a priest moved this bowl for him. When he 
came to the eleventh apostle, representing Peter, the 
latter stood up and refused with considerable force to 


permit the washing, but, after a few words from the | 


Patriarch, the ceremony proceeded. When it was 
completed he left the platform and went down into 
the court where he knelt three times in prayer, repre- 
senting perhaps Christ’s Gethsemane experience. He 
then ascended the platform and after being reclothed 
in his gorgeous vestments, again seated himself. 
Following this, there ascended the pulpit a priest 
with a manuscript who, with a finely modulated 
voice and graceful gestures, preached a sermon in 
Greek. When he had finished the Patriarch pro- 


nounced ‘a benediction, He then took a bouquet and 
dipping it in the water he had previously used in the 
ceremony he sprinkled it upon the people. The bells 
again began to chime and the boys to ¢lap as the 
procession slowly left the court. Then followed a 
great rush for a share in the holy water in which the 
feet had been washed. Handkerchiefs were thrown 
to the platform to be soaked in it and some was 
sprinkled upon the people so that in a little time 
all was gone. We saw one man, after it was gone, 
wipe the rug where the basin had stood with his 
handkerchief, as if perchance he might get one drop 
thereon. 

As we came from the scene of so much pomp and 
ritual a feeling of depression rested heavily upon us. 
The whole ceremony seemed such a travesty upon 
that simple yet beautiful act of the Master’s in the 
upper room. Why does not Christianity appeal to 
the millions of Moslems? Attend one such ceremony 
and then ask why it should. 

We can thank God that through our mission agen- 
cies a different kind of Christianity is being pre 
sented for their consideration. In our hospitals, 
schools and family visitations, a quiet ministry of 
love is being carried on that must eventually batter 
down the walls of bigotry and prejudice and let the 
King of Glory, the ministering Christ, enter into the 
hearts now closed to Him. 


Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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THE WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY WILLIAM W. CADBURY, M.D. 


In the light of recent investigation no single factor 
seems to be so potent in the causation of evil as 
disease, whether of mind or body. This being the 
case one naturally looks with greatest uneasiness te 
that disease which is more prevalent than any other, 
viz., tuberculosis. 

This dread scourge, often spoken of as the “great. 
white plague,” destroying more than a hundred 
thousand lives yearly in the United States, cannot 
be judged only by its deaths, for many of its victims 
linger on for years, a menace of contagion to their 
families, a source of distress to themselves and an 
expense to the community. Men and women in the 
very flower of life are seized by this disease and their 
earning capacity for themselves and their families is 
eut off. Thus an eminent authority estimates the 
cost for the city of New York alone to be $23,000,- 
000 and for the country at large no less than 150 to 


200 millions yearly. And this does not take into con- — 


sideration the great amount of crime and misery 
wrought by the inevitable poverty produced. 

But there is a bright side to the question, for 
whereas during the nineteenth century about one- 
fourth of the population of Europe died of consump- 
tion, at the present time only about one-tenth of all’ 
deaths are due to this disease. In all civilized com- 
munities where hygienic measures are employed a 
steady decrease is evident 7. e., from about one-- 
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seventh of all deaths in 1890 to one-tenth in 

Prevention is far surer than cure in tuberculosis 
as in all other forms of disease, but even the long- 
scouted possibility of cure is not to be disregarded. 
Granted a determination to get well, with a cheerful 
acquiescence in the necessary regimen, and a cure is 
well nigh assured in an early case of the disease. 
Expensive trips to Europe, Cororado and other dis- 
tant health resorts are unnecessary and sometimes 
harmful. The cure does not depend on climate so 
much as on conscientious simplicity in all the details 
of life. A tent pitched in the back yard has often 
been the scene of a complete recovery. 

However, though much can be accomplished at 
home, a sanatorium is a far easier place to take the 
cure. Here one quickly falls into the habit of carry- 
ing out the rules so hard to live up to at home. The 
three great essentials of proper food, rest, and plenty 
of fresh air are more available and the esprit de corps 
of a number of patients working toward a common 
end counts for much. 

A word should be said about the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Many a man has sacrificed not only 
himself but also his children by carelessness and 
neglect. The tiny germs of the disease are dissemi- 
nated chiefly by the sputum. If this be carefully de- 
stroyed the danger of contagion is reduced to almost 
nil. But if it be allowed to dry and be scattered by 
the wind the disease may be sown broadcast. Thus 
the apparent paradox is very true that in no place 
is one freer from the danger of contagion than in a 


tuberculosis hospital or sanitorium, where the protec- | 


tion of others is one of the cardinal rules of treat- 
ment. 
This coming autumn an International Congress on 


Tuberculosis will be held in Washington, D. C., from | 


September 21st to October 12th. Many of the most 
eminent authorities of Europe as well as of the 
United States will convene to consider how this pre- 
ventable disease may be wiped off the face of the 
earth. 

It is not a question for doctors alone, however. 
Every man or woman who has at heart the health of 
himself, his family or his friends, must lend a hand 
in this conflict for the saving of life. The employer 
must look to his employees to see that they are not 
overcrowded in the factory or shop. The school 
teacher must look to her scholars that they receive 
the proper amount of air in the class room. The 


labor unions of Philadelphia are already actively | 


co-operating with the Pennsylvania Society for the 


Prevention of Tuberculosis, in order to secure for | 


their consumptive members the proper care and treat- 
ment, and to enforce the establishing of the proper 
hygienic conditions in the factories. 

By self-sacrificing, persevering efforts on the part 
of all sincere citizens of our great country there 
seems to be every prospect that this disease can be 


well nigh eliminated within the life time of some | 


of'us. Think for a moment of some promising young 
life that has been dragged down to an untimely grave 
by the relentless grip of tuberculosis, when that death 


you. With all these facts in view it surely ill-be- 
comes us to stand still and look on with indifference 
at the conflict that is being fought, but rather with 
intelligence and zeal let us join in the organized 
movement, looking for the reward which comes to 
those who save the life of a fellow man. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
W. F. M. U. OF FRIENDS. 


The seventh Triennial Conference of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Union of Friends was held at 
Earlham, a beautiful little village in Central Iowa, 
from the 21st to the 24th inst. The Friends of 
Earlham and of Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting had 
made careful preparations for the conference; and 
the success of the gathering, as well as the comfort 
and pleasure of the delegates, was ‘largely due to 
their efforts. 


All the Yearly Meetings sent delegates except 
Oregon and those east of the Alleghenies. Delia 
Fistlar, of India; Sada Stanley, Jamaica; Edward 
T. Hole, Africa; Bunji Kida and Sarah Ellis, Japan: 
and Jennie Joyce, Cuba, were the missionaries in 
attendance. 

The subject which received first consideration in 
the conference was the welfare and the organization 
of the W. F. M. Societies in general. Some slight 
changes were made in the constitution and by-laws, 
and a number of papers and addresses were given on 


| subjects which suggested better methods and called 


for more consecration to the work. Little can be 
expected unless the local workers feel the respon- 
sibility of their office and push their cause with wise 
methods. The first requirement for mission interest 
is information, and this gives missionary literature 
an important place. Bible-Schools, Young Peoples’ 
Societies and other organizations also afford oppor- 
tunities for advancing interest in missions. How to 
secure the co-operation of these several factors in 
order to bring about the most happy results occupied 
much time in the conference. 

The delegates were introduced to the actual con- 
ditions on the field by an address by Sarah Ellis on 
“The Unwritten Side of Missionary Life;” another 
by Charles E. Tebbetts on “The Hardships of the 
Missionaries,” and by a paper on “Siam” by Adeline 


Hf. Hadley. 


The work and methods of different interdenomi- 
national organizations were also presented. That of 
the “Laymen’s Missionary Movement” by Charles E. 
Tebbetts and that of the Young Peoples’ Missionary 
Movement by Edith Smith. Blanche Ford, of Iowa, 
was selected as representative of the W. F. M. U. to 
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attend the conference to be held at Lake Geneva, 
beginning Sixth month 29th. Delegates will also 
attend the Inter-Denominational Conference at Lake 
Winona. Their badge will bear the word “rrrenps,” 
in white, on a drab background, and their motto will 
be “His Commission, Our Mission.” 


A change in the style of the /riends’ Missionary | 


Advocate has been generally approved by its readers; 
but, for the first time since it was issued, the paper 
has failed this year to pay expenses. This is not 
because subscriptions have fallen off, but because 
the cost of paper and printing have increased. The 


conference favored the plan of asking each Yearly | 


Meeting organization for $25 to assist in the con- 
tinued publication of this paper—so valuable to 
Friends missionary work. 
The following ptticers were elected : 
President, Ethel Kirk Calvert. 
First Vice-President, Phebe S. Avdelott. 
Second Vice-President, Martha E. Newlin. 
Corresponding Secretary, Sarah J. King. 
Recording Secretary, Harriet F. G. Peele. 
Treasurer, Esther H. Thomas. 


a we M »rTeETArY F i fl / 7 : 
General Secretary Department ot Literature, Belle | Northwest, mostly in Minneapolis and Aberdeen. 


Roberts. 

General Secretary Young Peoples’ Work, Edith 
Smith. 

General Secretary Department of Systematic and 
Proportionate Giving, L. Maria Deane. 

Member of World’s Commission of Christian 
Women, Hannah Lewis Smith. 


THE HEATHEN HEART.* 


This book is particularly valuable because it dares 
to face some of the practical difficulties in missionary 
work and to deal squarely with them. Though treat- 


ing only of Chinese in Formosa, most of the asser- | 


tions are probably true of all Chinese. 

The discussion of Chinese character is very inter- 
esting. The author concludes from his study and 
observation of them that they are comparatively 
“non-religious and non-moral.”” Both of these quali- 
ties as we understand them are the results of cen- 
turies of development. “If one wishes to understand 
the religious life of Chinese in Formosa, one must 
think not of Protestant Europe in the twentieth cen- 
tury, but of the Roman Empire in the Ante-Nicene 
era.” 

This is one of the difficulties of the missionary 
life. There is no wonder at the Love of God; no 
drinking in of the good news, because there is no 
sense of need of any kind, no idea whatever of ‘sin 
or the need of redemption. 

“Tt daily crushes a man’s spirit to know that the 
things most dear to him are nothing at all to them.” 
“Those who know how the spirituality of an audience 
reflects itself back on the speaker, will perhaps dimly 
perceive that the secularity of a heathen audience is 


*The Heathen Heart: The Gospel among the Chinese 
of Formosa. By Campbell N. Moody, M.A., pp. 253. Edin- 
borough & London, 1907. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


apt to reflect itself on the missionary.’ He gives the 
converts credit to the full for all that they have be- 
come. He says they have no rice Christians, nor do 
they find a lack in morality of a certain kind. 

But “I could sometimes desire a little less moral- 
ity, if I may say so, and a little more religion.” 

One chapter on why missionaries are uninterest- 
ing, is very fresh and should be read by both the 
home people and the missionary, since the fault lies 
partly with each. Altogether the book is most illumi- 
nating and should be in all mission libraries. 


“He will certainly fail who hopes to know men 
deeply and only to get happiness, never to get anxiety, 
distress, disappointment, out of knowing them; and 
he has mistaken the first idea of human companion- 
ship who seeks companionships, friendships and con- 
tacts with mankind directly and simply for the pleas- 
ure they will give him.” 


Things of ‘Interest Among Ourselues. 


Wim. D. Angell and wife will spend the summer in the 


Laura Ellison, of Lynn, Massachusetts, is sojourning with 
her mother for a while at San Jose, Cal. Her work in the 


| meeting on Stockton Avenue is much appreciated. 


President A. J. Brown, of Wilmington College, and Richard 
R. Newby, pastor at Wilmington, Ohio, have preached a num- 


| ber of baccalaureate sermons and have several other similar 


appointments for the near future. 


The eleventh number of Friends Ancient and Modern has 
just appeared. It is the story of the life of Margaret Fell. 
These little pamphlets, with the lives of prominent Friends 
in brief story form, can be secured from the Friends 
Book and Tract Committee, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting C. E. Rally was held at Center 
Meeting-house, near Wilmington, Ohio, the 23d ult. The 
weather was fine, program excellent, dinner abundant, and 
the day altogether encouraging and inspiring. R. R. Newby 
was elected president for the next year and Mary Franklin, 
secretary and treasurer. 


An invitation is extended to any and all friends who 
expect to seek work in the harvest field in central Kansas, 
to go to Stafford. J. S. and A. J. Bond have promised 
to do what they can to find work for all who write to 
them for it. The meeting at Stafford needs some one to 
lead in song service. 


Center Quarterly Meeting, held at Wilmington, Ohio, the 
Ist to 3d ult., was favored with the presence and services of 
Chas. E. Tebbetts, General Secretary of the American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions. He delivered four addresses, be- 
sides conducting several special conferences, and his visit 
brought much information and inspiration to those who were 
favored to hear him. 


A communication from A. Edward Kelsey, who has just 
returned to the Eli & Sybil Jones Mission, Ramallah, Jerusa- 
lem, Palestine, dated Fourth month 20th, has been received. 
Among other things, he says: “I had a short and pleasant 
trip of three weeks, arriving on April 4th. Things had 
moved along very nicely during my absence and the work 
was in good condition, thanks to my faithful and efficient 
co-laborers. 

“We already have a gang of from forty to fifty laborers 
at work on our new land, constructing a cistern, getting out 
building stone and clearing the building site. This year must 


be one of preparation, and next we hope to erect our build- 
ing. 


[Sixth month’ 


4, 1908. ] 
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The late John Nicholson, whose obituary appears else- 
where in this issue, was born in North Carolina, but removed 
to Richmond, Ind., in 1858, where he resided until 1873, 
when he removed with his family to Baltimore, Md., and 
joined his friends and school-mates, William L. and Joseph 
P. Elliott, in the firm of Elliott Brothers. 

He occupied several very responsible positions both in 
Richmond and Baltimore, the duties of which he discharged 
with marked ability and fidelity. At the funeral on the 22d 
inst., there were several testimonies of his high Christian 
character. He is survived by a son, Edward W., and a 
daughter, Ellen A. Nicholson, and by two brothers, Timothy 
and Josiah. 


Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, will deliver the address on commencement day, at 
Haverford College, Sixth month roth. 

Preparations, in charge of President Sharpless and a com- 
mittee of the alumni, are in progress for the celebration, 
next Tenth month, of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Haverford. 

Alfred Percival Smith, ‘84, has donated funds for the 
erection of a building for the various social and religious 
activities of the college. It will afford a home for the 
Y. M. C. A. and will contain valuable historical collections 
belonging to the donor, and a small auditorium, seating two 
hundred and fifty persons, besides recreational features. ‘The 
building will probably be located north of Roberts Hall, 
and construction will begin during the coming summer. 


Virginia Half Year's Meeting was held at Black Creek, 
South Hampton County, Va., the 16th to 18th inst. inclusive. 
The ministers from a distance in attendance were George 
P. Wise, Jr., Baltimore, Md., and Lindley D. Clark, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other Friends present were Ella Winston, 
Philadelphia; Isabella White, Baltimore, and Belle White, 
N. Carolina. The reports from the subordinate meetings 
were encouraging and showed increase in religious activities 
in some instances. “Quaker Big Meeting,” as it is styled, 
always attracts great crowds of people, and. on. First-day 
morning, meetings were held both inside and outside the meet- 
ing-house. In the afternoon, a missionary meeting was held 
in the house, and a Gospel Temperance Meeting in the grove. 
George P. Wise had charge of the latter, and Lindley D. 
Clark of the former. The closing session on Second-day 
was one of great spiritual uplift to many lives. 


A two days’ meeting was held at Stockton Avenue Meet- 
ing,, San Jose, Cal., the 16th and 17th inst., begining with 
a session on Seventh-day at 2 P. M. 

Those from other places coming in the morning were 
met at the meeting house by a delegation of San Jose 
Friends. Lunch was served, and a pleasant and _ profitable 
time passed before the conference opened. Papers were 
presented on various phases of Bible School work with the 
general idea of “promoting class and school spirit’ “By 
the Superintendent,” Wilford Nichols, of Berkeley. “By 
the Teacher,” Olive Naylor, of Berkeley. “By the Scholar;” 
“The Adult.” Jesse Naylor Cole, of Berkeley. and “The 
Young,” Edith Samson, of San Jose. Levi Gregory, of 
Oakland, preached. 

John Jessup presided at the evening meeting, when the 
theme of the afternoon was discussed. On First-day at 
10 A. M., the usual Bible School was held, addressed at the 
close by Addison Naylor. At the 11 o’clock service Levi 
Gregory gave the message. At 7 P. M., after a session of 
the C. E., Rayner Kelsey, of Berkeley, preached to a large 
and interested company, mostly young people. The occasion 
throughout was interesting and profitable. 


The missionary conference, which met at Indianapolis the 
8th ult.. adopted the following “Statement of Church 
Responsibility :” 

“T, It is the will of our Lord that the 
should give the gospel to the whole world. 

“TT, Every member of the church, which is the body, 
is under solemn obligation to help fulfill the will of Christ 
the head. 

“TIT. This obligation is threefold: 

“Ist. To know. Look on the fields. Not to know the 
providential openings for fulfilling His will is inexcusable. 

“2d. To pray. To forget to pray is spiritual paralysis. 


whole church 


“Prayer brings the home church into close touch with 
its isolated representative in the foreign field. 

“3d. To give. Either oneself to go, or the means to send. 

“IV. It is the business of the church to see that this 
work is accomplished in an efficient business way: 

“In knowing. Each one should devote some time to 
studying missionary problems. 

“In praying. For missions daily 
family altar; in the public assembly, and 

“In giving. Every one of you should lay by him in store on 
the first day of the week as God has prospered him.” 


in private; at the 


—— 


The Friends Africa Iudustrial Mission Board held its an- 
nual meeting the 15th and 16th ult., at Cleveland, Ohio. Six 
Yearly Meetings were represented, and eight delegates were 
present. ‘The meeting, which should have met in Fourth 
month, had been postponed on account of the near arrival of 
Edgar T. Hole and family. They sailed from Mombasa 
Fourth month roth and arrived at Boston Fifth month 12th. 
They brought fresh news from the field, which was an in- 
spiration to the Board. 

The progress made by Emory J. Rees in the Kavirondo 
language was especially gratifying. During the past year he 
has issued a primer for use in the Mission schools. Several 
of the children have already finished it, and are waiting for a 
higher grade book. 

The total disbursements during the year amount to a little 
over $4,600, which is about $200 more than their receipts; but 
the year closes with a balance of $240. on hand. Several 
pledges are still unpaid, and these are needed to enable the 
Board to go forward in various lines of work which they 
have planned. 

Charles and Mary Spann, who are under appointment of 
the Board, have been waiting over a year to go to the field, 
but insufficient funds have kept them in the home-land. 

Edgar and Adelaide Hole will remain for a year’s furlough 
and hope to attend many of the meetings of American 
Friends. 

The health of the missionaries on the field is very good, and 
the work is prospering under their care. 


DIED. 


Fartow.—At his home in Carmel, Ind., Fifth month 15, 
1908, Edwin H. Farlow, son of Alpheus and Lydia A. Farlow, 
aged thirty-eight years. He was an earnest Christian and a 
Friend. For years he has been in delicate health, but was 
cheerful and bright through all his suffering. 


NicHoison.—At his home in Baltimore, Md., Fifth month 
20, 1908, John Nicholson in his seventy-fifth year. He was 
a life-long Friend, and served in many responsible positions 
in the church, both in Richmond, Ind., where he resided for 
a time, and in Baltimore. 


Vickers—At the home of her son, Pierce City, Mo., 
Fourth month 13, 1908, Jane Vickers, aged eighty-three. 
Her remains were taken to Stafford, Kan., and laid to rest 
beside those of her husband. They were among the pioneer 
settlers and were the founders of the town of Stafford. 


WHEN THINGS GO WRONG. 


I do not plead for special gifts 
Wherewith to gain the ends I seek; 
IT ask not for the iuck that lifts 
The proud above the humble weak; 
But one great attribute I crave 
To aid me as I press along; 
Tt is that I may still be brave 
When things go wrong. 


I do not plead for favors which 

My fellow-toiler may not share; 
Let him who wishes to be rich 

Make wealth the burden of his prayer; 
Whatever comes, however ill 

The winds may blow, I'll get along 
If I may keep my courage still 

When things go wrong. 

—S. E. Kiser. 
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[Sixth month 


Che International Desann. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. SIXTH MONTH 14, 1908. 


CHRIST BY THE SEA OF 
GALILEE. 
JoHN 21: 1-25. 
Gorpen Text.—Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. att. 28: 20. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month, 


seven disciples. John 21: 1-14. 


Third-day. The Risen Christ. John 21: 
15-25. . 

Fourth-day. Peter boasting. John 723%) jj 
Stge 

Fifth-day. Denial foretold. Luke 22. 
24-34. 

Sixth-day. Threefold denial. Luke 22: 
54-62. 

Seventh-day. Peter's humility. Luke 5: | 


I-II. 
First-day. Courage. Acts 4: 13-22. 
I Kines 3: 5-15. 


(For special study, Verses 12-23.) 


Time.—Some time in the forty days | 


between the resurrection and ascension 
of our Lord. 

Place.—On the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, and probably not far from 
Capernaum, where was the home of 
Peter and John and others of the 
disciples. 

There is no parallel account, John 
only describes the incidents and records 
the words. 

The 21st chapter is evidently a sup- 


AND STUDIES AT NIGHT ON GRAPE-NUTS 
FOOD. 


Some of the world’s great men have 
worked during the day and_ studied 


evenings to fit themselves for greater | 


things. But it requires a good constitu- 
tion generally to do this. 

A Georgia man was able to keep it up 
with ease after he had learned the sus- 


taining power of Grape-Nuts, although | 


he had failed in health before 
changed his food supply. He says: 

“Three years ago I had a severe at- 
tack of stomach trouble, which left me 
unable to eat anything but bread and 
watef. 

“The nervous strain at my office from 
6 A. M. to 6 P.M. and improper food 
caused my health to fail rapidly. 
Cereals and so-called “Foods” were 
tried without benefit until I saw Grape- 
Nuts mentioned in the paper. 

“In hopeless desperation, I tried this 
food and at once gained strength, flesh 
and appetite. I am now able to work 
all day at the office and study at night 
without the nervous exhaustion that 
was usual before I tried Grape-Nuts. 

“Tt leaves me strengthened, refreshed, 
satisfied; nerves quieted and toned up, 
brain-waste restored, and __ intellect 
brightened. I would have been a living 
skeleton, or more likely a dead one by 


he 


this time, if it had not been for Grape- | 


Nuts.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 


om 


| are used for “love:” 


this chapter was added is not known. 
That it was written by the author of 
the Gospel seems clear from the style, 
words and general character. It is 
found in all manuscripts. 

The disciples had doubtless gone to 
Galilee in accord with the command of 
Jesus (Matt. 28:7). That they should 
have employed their time of waiting in 
following the old employment is not 
only natural, but very instructive. 


| Because they had to wait for their Lord 
8th. Appears to | 
4 


or for His message was no reason why 
they should be idle. (Compare Luke 12: 
42, 43.) 

12. “Come and break your fast.” R. V. 
“When day was now breaking.” Verse 
4. R. V. “Durst inquire of him.’ R. 
V. They were filled with a reverential 
fear, perhaps also with a certain per- 


| plexity. 


13. Some think this is a reference to 
the Last Supper. It is far more likely 
a meal provided for the refreshment of 
those who had been laboring all night 


| unsuccessfully. 


14. “This is now the third time that 
Jesus was manifested to the disciples.” 
Note that the writer does not say that 
Jesus was manifested, but “manifested to 
His disciples.” The appearances to the 
women are not indicated. 

15. “So when they had broken their 
fast.” R. V. Jesus did not speak to 
them of the more serious matters until 
they had been physically refreshed. It 


| is idle in these days to expect hungry 


and women to listen 
to exhortation. It has often been 
pointed out that in the conversation 
which follows, in the original two words 
the one used twice 
by Christ means the strong, deep affec- 
tion of a friend; the one used by Peter 
and in the third question by Christ 
means what is usually understood as 
the “love of a lover;” perhaps these 
words may be distinguished by “love” 


and tired men 


and “dearly love.” “Simon, son of 
John.” R. V. “Lovest thou me more 
than these?” Than these thy com- 
panions love me. See John 13:37; 
Matt. 26:33. “Thou knowest.” The 


pronoun is emphatic. “Feed my lambs.” 
It Peter has love, then he should show 
it by service, and Christ shows His 
confidence in Peter by giving him a 
commission. 

16. Again Peter asserts his deep per- 
sonal love, and again his Master gives 
a commission. “Tend my sheep.” R. V. 
“Shepherd my sheep” would be a literal 
translation. It means not only feeding, 
but watching, leading, guarding. 

17. “Simon, son of John, lovest thou 
me?” R. V. Here Christ takes Peter’s 
own word and uses it, as if to say, 
“Dost thou then dearly love me?” ‘The 
reference to Peter’s denial can hardly 
be mistaken; thrice had he denied his 
Lord, now he must be thrice inquired 
of as to his love. “Thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee.” 
In the original two words are used for 
“know ;” the meaning may be indicated 
thus: “Thou knowest all things, and 
so thou recognizest that I love thee.” 
“Feed my sheep.” Jesus ends, as He 
began, with “feeding.” Sheep need food 
as much as lambs. Peter seems to 
refer to this incident in his first Epistle, 

on 

18. “When thou was younger, thou 
girdest thyself and went wherever thou 


emphatic. 


wished.” ‘This is in contrast to what 
was to come. What follows is generally 
taken to indicate a death by crucifixion, 
but it does not necessarily indicate more 
than a death by martyrdom. ‘Tradition 
states that Peter was crucified at Rome 
with his head downward. The death is 
said to have been at the command of the 
Emperor Nero. 

19. “Follow me.” Probably this com- 
mand was primarily meant in a spiritual 
sense, though Peter seems to have taken 
it literally. : 

20. “The disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
John? 


21. “What shall this man do?” Liter- 
ally, “But this man, what?” As usual, 
Peter speaks impulsively. It was a 


natural question, for the two were great 
friends. 

22. “If I will,” etc. Note that the 
language is wholly hypothetical, but yet 
implying the right to determine the des- 
tiny of John. “What is that to thee? 
Follow thou me.” The pronoun thou is 
Peter is not to inquire too 
particularly into the future of his friend; 
his duty at the moment and always is 
to obey his Lord’s command as regards 
himself. 

“Lord, and what shall this man do? 
Ask’st thou, Christian, for thy friend ? 

If his love for Christ be true, 

Christ hath told thee of his end: 
This is he whom God approves, 
This is he whom Jesus loves.” 

23. Some scholars think that this 
whole chapter was written to correct 
this wrong impression. “The brethren.” 
The members of the Christian church, 
believers. The only place in the Gospels 
where the word has this technical mean- 
ing, though not uncommon in the Acts. 

24. The final attestation by the writer 
of the book, or, perhaps, by some of 
“the brethren.” That this latter is by 
no means improbable is shown by the 
change from “this is the disciple” to “we 
know that his testimony is true.” 

25. A characteristic Oriental way of 
expression. Probably not the work of 
the apostle, but of some scribe. 


{For THe AMERICAN FriEnp.] 


COMMUNION. 
I have forgotten cares and senseless 
strife ; 
Lands and ambition are as naught to 
me; 
What can such unstable, vain treasures 
be 
To one who feels within the breath of 
life? re 


I am not—not a body made of clay; 
T am immutable, a conscious soul, 
A part of the great, perfect, change- 
less whole; 
The chains that bound me have been 
cast away; 


The past, the present, and all time to be 
Seem into one abiding now to blend, 
With never a beginning nor an end; 

Space stretches outward to infinity. 


Thoughts stir within me that are not my 
own; 
My soul sees glimpses of the eternal 
light ; 
Visions of glory pass before my sight, 
And God speaks to me from the great 
unknown. 
—Edwin Lindley Doone. 
Westteld, Ind. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 14, 1908. 
HOW TO CHOOSE A LIFE-WORK. 


‘ DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Sixth month, 8th. All should 


work. II Thess. 3: 10-12. 
Third-day. With the hands. I Thess. 4: 
Tees 
Fourth-day. Hard work necessary. Heb. 
2: I-10. 
Fifth-day. Man’s first work. Gen. 2: 8-15. 
Sixth-day. Two vocations. Gen, 4: 1-7. 
Seventh-day. Paul’s trade. Acts 18:-173. 


The factors of the problem that come 
before each youth in choosing a life- 
work vary with so many circumstances, 
which are different even for brothers 
and sisters in the same house, that no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down as 
to the direction of the choice; but 
diverse as are our callings, the example 
of David’s son on succeeding to the 
throne of his father is worthy of our 
imitation. Contrast it with the attitude 
of Rehoboam when he — succeeded 
Solomon, and we may almost incline 
to rate David as the wise father, able 


THE FIRST TASTE 
LEARNED TO DRINK COFFEE° WHEN A BABY. 


If parents realized the fact that cof- 
fee contains a drug—caffeine—which is 
especially harmful to children, they 
would doubtless hesitate before giving 
the babies coffee to drink. 

“When I was a child in my mother’s 
-arms and first began to nibble things at 
the table, mother used to give me sips 
of coffee. As my parents used coffee 
exclusively at meals, I never knew there 
was anything to drink but coffee and 
water. 


“And so I contracted the coffee habit | 


early. I remember, when quite young, 
the continual use of coffee so affected 
mv parents that they tried roasting 
wheat and barley, then ground it in the 
coffee-mill, as a substitute for coffee. 

“But it did not taste right and then 
went back to coffee again. ‘That was 
long before Postum was ever heard of. 
I continued to use coffee until I was 
twenty-seven, and whgn I got into 
office work I began to have nervous 
spells’ Especially after breakfast I was 
so nervous I could scarcely attend to 
my correspondence. 

“At night, after having coffee for 
supper, I could hardly sleep, and on ris- 
ing in the morning would feel weak 
and nervous. 

“A friend persuaded me to try Pos- 
tum. My wite and I did not like it at 
first, but later when boiled good and 
strong it was fine. Now we would not 


give up Postum for the best coffee we | 


ever tasted. 
“T can now get good sleep, am free 
from. nervousness 


ers.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 


and headaches. I : 
tecommend Postum to all coffee drink- | 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 


A 


to instruct his son in the matter of 
choosing, even more wisely than Solo- 
mon himself. 

The temptation of the ambitious is 
to choose for personal advantage, of the 
slothful, for personal ease, and of the 
hesitant and fickle to go from one thing 
to another in such wise as to really 
make no choice. A few men in every 
generation carve out for themselves a 
new calling, and serve their fellow men 
in a way that no one before them ever 
did. But for most of us, the tried 
paths are the only open ones, and the 
pressing question seems to be the one 
of where we can “make a living.” : 

It is a question of importance, since 
Paul’s rule is very much the world’s 
rule—no eating without working; but 
as has been well said, the most import- 
ant thing is the making of a life. 
What is useful is honorable—a fact 


_which needs to be kept in mind when 


overalls and calloused hands are too 
much of a. bugbear to young men, as 
checked aprons and needle marks are to 
young women. Studies for discipline 
may be of great use, but a vocation may 
well be in accord with one’s inclination 
and natural capacity. Certainly to 
assume it a virtue to choose the difii- 
cult for the mere discipline can hardly 
seem to accord with the thought of 
gifts to every one severally as He wills 
who bestows all gifts, mental and plysi- 
cal, as well as spiritual. 

Some labor leaders are teaching that 
he is a traitor to his class who seeks 
to pass from it to another; but let us 
hope that our country will never be 
made up of a stratified population. Not 
less reprehensible is the implication that 
a professional life is a higher one than 


that of the farmer or other producer | 


of material things. Surely God does 
not rate us by our life vocations, but 
by our faithfulness in them, and the 
more nearly His standards prevail, the 
more surely may we expect to see His 
kingdom come. One word applies to 
us all, everywhere: “Whatever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” 


PLEASE EXPLAIN. 


Representative John Sharp Williams 
has a “new” story. During the recent 
Mississippi gubernatorial campaign the 
Honorable Jeff Truly was one of the un- 
successful aspirants for the majority 
suffrage of his fellow citizens. Prohibi- 
tion doctrines figured in the struggle, 
and seemed very important to a Meth- 
odist minister. 

“Brother Truly,” said the minister, “I 
want to ask you a question. Do you 
ever take a drink of whisky?” 

“Befo’ I answer that,’ responded the 
wary Brother Truly, “I want to know 
whether it is an inquiry or an invita- 
tion.” —Cleveland Leader, 


A teacher in one of the Chicago 
schools called an 
desk, and grasping his arm firmly, said: 

“Young man! The devil certainly has 
hold of you!” 

“Guess yer right, mum.”’—The Bo- 
hemian. aint) BAta 

Prudent Swain—‘If I were to steal a 
kiss would it scare you so that you 
would scream?” 


Timid Maiden—“T couldn’t. Fright 
always makes me dumb.”—Baltimore 
American. 


incorrigible to her | 
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FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investmen?; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosrkrH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 


&* MORTGAGES 6% 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning eae | for 
non-residents and othérs, obtaining per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business, 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - - 


Fittsburgh, Pa. 


NOW READY | 
Union with God in Thought and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious 
Life Through Modern Knowledge 


By the late 


DAVID SCULL 


This book is David Scull’s last message. It 
contains the paper read by him on First day 
afternoon at the Friends Summer School of 
Religious History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. 
Those who were there will always remember it 
as one of the most impressive occasions of their 
lives. The book passes on in permanent form 
the message of that memorable occasion. 

The volume is a helpful contribution to re- 
ligious thought and will help many to both keep 
and enlarge their faith in the light of modern 
knowledge. The book has been prepared for the 
press at the author’s request by Joseph Elkinton, 
George A, Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains 
a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the 
last named Friend. PRICE. $1.00, NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 
1006 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The Amerivan'Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for.almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. <The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement’is accepted for less than 265c. Cash with order, 


WANTED—By a young woman, a Junior at 
Bryn Mawr College, a position as tutor during the 
summer months. Address, Fob. THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENINGTON—A Friends’ Boarding 
Home, 225 East Fifteenth Street, New’ York 
City, will take a few summer boarders. Pleas- 
ant rooms. $2 per day. $10 to $16 per week. 
References required. 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


A man had 500 cards printed. 
The work was so poor he was ashamed 
to use them, 


Then he came to us: 


Resuli:—A good job—reasonable 
price—satisfied customer, 


Try it, yourself! 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Incorporated. 
Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING. 


The stenographer’s report and all 
papers in full. Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50 
per copy, plus transportation. Postage 
on single copies, $.17. 

Orders should be addressed to 

THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 
IoIo Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you are inter- 
ested in fine print- 


ing send for sample. 


to The Biddle Press 
at 1010 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia. 


WHEN AN ADVER: 
TISER has been using a 
paper for thirteen years there 
is pretty certain evidence that 
such a publication is a good 
advertising medium. THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND has in its 
columns advertisements of 
firms that have been with us 
for from five to thirteen years. 
These advertisers know the 
value of our paper and con- 
tinue with us from year to 
year. There are others that 
will do the same after they 
have tested the paper by a 
reasonable trial. We shall be 
glad to furnish full informa- 
tion to any of our readers who 
are interested in knowing more 
about our advertising columns. 


THE 


‘AMERICAN FRIEND 
toro Arch St., Phila. 


| WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 
vA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock , 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law te act as EBX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer- 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS : 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
T. WISTAR BROWN WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 
RICHARD WOOD ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAW BRIDGE 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


‘*Supersedes all other books of the kind.”’ a 


“PJURLBURS STORY «atc BIBLE 


ese 
FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL hed se speed of Lexgsegs savcemdeuall 
or its Numerous an ropria ustrations 
DENOMINATIONS As the best work on the subject 


Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent—An inval- 
uable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. Henry A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Sem:- 
a © ff nary—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 
EL Rie Mr. Marion Lawrence, Ger. Secy. International S. S$. Asso’n—Best thing of the 
‘Yuan HU kind. 
The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative. 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
ry, te NTS. WANTED illustrations, 8 in colors. Price only Si +50. 
rents th er ae peg 5 For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
sale of this great book. No experience THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Termina! on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 

PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


William S._ 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


1313 VINE STREET 


Born Tae.erPHones 
Day on Niaut 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


PHILADELPHIA |} 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones Ege Dabo, Race 70-09 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 
Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 
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EARLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY > 
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American Friend 
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‘ INDIANA YEARLY MEETING HOUSE (HICKSITE) RICHMOND, IND. 


This house, built in 1865, shows the plain style with its severity softened. 
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Publisher's Department 


THE AMERIOAN FRIEND is published weekly 
by the 


American Friend Publishing Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor 
HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


The Directors of the Company are 


JAMES Woop, President. 
RroHarD J. WHITE, ALLEN JAy, 
ALLEN C. THoMAs, JoHN H. JouHnson, 
_ Isaac SHARPLEss, RuFus M. Jongs. 


Subscription Price. 
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be drawn to the order of THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 

Advertising rates will be sent on request. 

Headley Bros., 14 Bishopsgate Street, Without, 
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Events and Comments. 


The General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which  con- 
vened in Baltimore, has completed its 
work. The conference was comprised 
of about eight hundred ministers and 
laymen who spent three weeks in con- 
sidering the affairs of the church. Chief 
among these were the selection of eight 
Bishops as follows; 

William Alfred Quayle, pastor of St. 
James Church, Chicago; Charles W. 
Smith, for twenty-four years editor of 
the Pittsburgh Christian Advocale, and 
the oldest man ever elected Bishop ; 
Wilson Seeley Lewis, president of 
Morningside College, Sioux City, la.: 
Edwin Holt Hughes, president of De 
Pauw University for the last five years ; 
Robert McIntyre, pastor of First 
Church, Los Angeles; and Frank Mil- 
ton Bristol, for eleven years pastor of 
the Metropolitan Church in Washing- 
ton, where President McKinley was 
one of his parishioners. One of the 
warmest discussions of the Conferenc 
was over the temperance resolution. 
The majority of the Temperance Com- 
nuttee, of which Governor Hanly was 
chairman, adopted a_ report favoring 
local option “as a step toward State- 
wide prohibition,” endorsing the Anti- 
Saloon League “as a safe and effective 
agency through which the membership 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
may co-operate with members of other 
churches and temperance organizations,” 
and declaring that Christian men should 
not vote for candidates committed to 
the liquor interests or refusing to put 
themselves in an attitude of open hos- 
tility to the saloon. After a lively 
discussion the report was adopted with 
only twenty dissenting votes. 

The question of revising the paragraph 
in the discipline which defines their posi- 
tion on amusements was considered in 
committee, but it was not brought before 
the General Conference. 


Congress adjourned the 30th ult. 
Aside from the appropriations which 
aggregate more than a billion dollars, 


the Compromise Emergency Currency 
Bill, which was rushed through during 


1d yl) ey 
pin Keats 


Ses ie iq 
The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


of 921 Filbert St., Phila. 


I have about 50 shares of stock 
in the above concern that I would 
like to dispose of. Terms to suit 
purchaser. Price attractive. 


STREETS TES SOE I SRS 
E. T. BIDDLE, 1010 Cherry St., Phila. 


the last few days of the session, was 
the most important action. ‘This new 
currency law provides for the formation 
of incorporated National Currency 
Associations, of not less than ten banks 
each. A bank in such an association, 
having outstanding bond-secured circu- 
lation amounting to not less than 4o per 
cent. of its capital, and having a surplus 
of 20 per cent., may, through the asso- 
ciation, deposit for emergency circula- 
tion, “any securities, including commer- 
cial paper, held by a national bank,” and 
the circulation issued is not to exceed 75 
per cent. of the cash value of the secur- 
ities so deposited. If, however, bonds 
of States, cities, counties or towns are 
deposited, the issue may be 90 per cent. 
of their market value; and any national 
bank (qualified as above) desiring to 
take out circulation on such bonds may 
apply directly to the Comptroller with- 
out the intervention of a Curtency Asso- 
ciation. No bank is permitted to have 
notes based upon commercial paper in 
excess of 20 per cent. of its unimpaired 
capital and surplus. Commercial paper 
must bear two responsible names, and 
its terms must not exceed four months. 
The tax is 5 per cent. a year for the 
first month, with an addition of 1 per 
cent. a year for each succeeding month, 
up to Io per cent. There are provi- 
sions for redemption and for geogra- 
phical apportionment of issues. ‘The act 
creates a National Monetary Commis- 
sion of nine Senators and nine Repre- 
sentatives, to inquire and to report 
“what changes are necessary or desir- 
able in the monetary system of the 
United States or in the laws relating 
to banking and currency.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church recently held in Kan- 
sas City, was a noteworthy event. The 
assembly lasted ten days. All of the 
sessions were held in the great conven- 
tion hall, and at more than one meeting 
the seating capacity—15,000—was almost 
exhausted. The assembly was com- 
posed of 800 delegates, or commission- 
ers, equally divided as to ministers and 
laymen; they came from all over the 
entire country. 

The sessions were all open. to the pub- 
lic, but questions of a more general 
interest were presented at the evening 
meetings, when hundreds not Presby- 
terians were present. 

The keynote struck at the beginning 
and rung repeatedly throughout the 

(Continued on 381.) 


New Quaker Biography 


JOHN S. ROWNTREE, 
OF YORK: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


This memorial volume of an uncle of John 
Wilhelm Rowntree contains a detailed Memoir 
by Phebe Doncaster, and a selection of John 8. 
Rowntree’s important Papers and Addresses. 
These deal, inter alia, with— 


The Early History of Friends 


The Gospel Ministry: its Mainten- 
ance and Distribution 


Religious Education in Early and 
Later Times 


The History of the First Hundred 
Years of Ackworth and York 
Boys’ Boarding Schools 

The Life and Work of George 
Fox 


The Life of Samuel Tuke 


and other biographical and 
citizenship subjects. 


Large octavo, 480 pp and detailed index, 
photogravure portrait. Price, $2. 


HEADLEY BROS. 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious 
Life Through Modern Knowledge 


By the late 


DAVID SCULL 


This book is David Scull’s last message. It 
contains the paper read by him on First day 
afternoon at the Friends Summer School of 
Religious History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. 
Those who were there will always remember it 
as one of the most impressive occasions of their 
lives. The book passes on in permanent form 
the message of that memorable occasion. 

The volume is a helpful contribution to re- 
ligious thought and will help many to both keep 
and enlarge their faith in the light of modern 
knowledge. The book has been prepared for the 
press at the author’s request by Joseph Elkinton, 
George A, Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains 
a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the 
last named Friend. PRICE. $1.00, NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 


1006 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 
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We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise, #The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement'is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 
a Na RIEL Capers he = 


WANTED—Man and wife to take charge of 
Blue Ridge Mission, in Patrick County, Va., 
as missionary and teacher. Parties interested 
correspond at once with Cyrus P. Frazier, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


THE PENINGTON—A Friends’ Boarding 
Home, 225 East Fifteenth Street, New York 
City, will take a few summer boarders, Pleas- 
ant rooms. $2 per day. $10 to $16 per week. 


References required. 
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“Truth 1s the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XV. 


No. 24 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MonTuH 11, 1908, 


THE FRIENDS. 

On the morning of the opening of London Yearly 
Meeting (5th mo. 20th) the Society of Friends was 
introduced to the public by Rufus M. Jones, through 
the columns of the London Daily News, in the 
following words: 

To-day the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain opens in Birmingham. It 
These 
meetings have been held annually since 1672, and 
with a single exception, in 1905, when the gathering 
was in Leeds, they have all been in London. For 
many years they have been in the famous old Meet- 


is an event of more than ordinary interest. 


ing-House in Bishopsgate street. 

A Quaker Yearly Meeting is a very novel assembly, 
for all the decisions—often of importance—are 
reached without a vote, without any show of hands, 
by what is known as the “taking of the sense of the 
meeting.” This is done by the clerk, who is not a 
chairman in the Parliamentary sense, but whose duty 
it is to gather up, from the remarks and addresses 
made by the members, the prevailing view of the 
gathering, or, as it is often called, “the weight of the 


meeting.” These decisions are almost universally 
approved by the entire body, or, as the happy phrase 


puts it, the business is carried on “in unity.” The 
assemblies are very large, often numbering 1,500 or 
even 2,000 members, and they are composed of both 
men and women, who participate alike with equal 
freedom and with equal weight in all matters of 
business. 


The Society of Friends in Great Britain is com- | 


in round numbers 


of 19,000 members. 
Friends are steadily gaining in number, though the 


posed 


annual increase is naturally a small one, since the 
total membership is small and is very widely seat- 
tered. At the time of the English Revolution there 
were between 60,000 and 75,000 Quakers in Great 
Britain, with 10,000 in the City of London alone, 
and King William’s census makes them fully one-half 
of all the Nonconformists in the Kingdom. But 
throughout the eighteenth and early half of the nine- 
teenth centuries they pretty steadily declined, largely 
owing to their excessive strictness of discipline and 


their over-emphasis on unimportant peculiarities. 


They thus became a “peculiar people,” largely out of 
touch with the great religious currents of the nation. 


THE REVIVAL. 


The last half century has, however, witnessed a 
great renewal of life and spiritual power in the So- 
ciety of Friends, and it has again become a growing 
body of Christians. 

Those who know the Quakers only through Charles 
Lamb’s charming essay on a Quaker meeting are 
doubtless inclined to think of them as the very 
Ultima Thule of quietude and peace. But this is 
hardly a true account of the modern Quaker. The 
“meeting for worship” which so impressed Lamb is 
still maintained in its simplicity as an occasion for 
realizing the presence of God, and the emphasis is 
still put on the importance of hearing Him rather 
than on the value of words. But the 
Quaker does not think of his times of hush, his meet- 


modern 


ings for worship, as a sufficient end in themselves. 
They are times for the storage of energy, for the 
girding of the loins for action, and he feels that his 
real business, to use Brother Lawrence’s fine phrase, 
is “the practice of the presence of God.” 

It is evident that many who are not enrolled as 
members of the Society find their needs met in the 
Quaker meeting and by the Quaker message, for the 
published reports show that there are over 7,000 
habitual attenders of their meetings who are not 
actually members. The absence of dogmatism and 
of form, the simplicity and reality of the worship, 
the plain directness of the message, appeal to certain 
minds, and enable the Friends to minister to some 
who do not find their needs met elsewhere. 


IN OTHER LANDS. 


The outreaching work of the Friends and their 
impact on the spiritual life of the world are alto- 
gether out of proportion to their numbers. They are 
carrying on extensive foreign mission work in India, 
Syria, Madagascar, China, Ceylon and Pemba, and 
are contributing annually on the average about a 
pound sterling per capita toward this work. They 
originated the Adult School movement, which has 
hecome a great social and religious influence on the 
lives of the working people of England, and as the 
movement has expanded they have expanded with it. 
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Friends have, during their entire history, been 
keenly responsive to the sufferings of humanity, and 
through their Meeting for Sufferings, held monthly in 
London, they perform a vast amount of good work 
for the relief of the unfortunate and for the ameliora- 
tion of hard conditions of life. To mention but one 
of their efforts in this direction, they have recently 
gathered and distributed over £21,000 for the relief 
of famine sufferers in Russia. There has spread 
through the Society a profound desire to minister to 
the needs of those who suffer at home through pov- 
erty or disease or hard’ social and industrial condi- 
tions. In a word, the social problem has become their 
great religious concern, and individual Friends are, in 
quiet, unobtrusive ways, in their several localities, 
doing much to make life easier and sweeter for those 
who labour and are heavy-laden. 

SERMONS IN LIVES. 

There has come to them, too, with the awakening 
sense of their social mission a deep interest in civie 
and national affairs. They have changed from an 
introspective people, occupied with their own inward 
states, to a people concerned above everything else 
with the advance of righteousness and truth in the 
life of the nation. The list of Friends who have 
served the best interests of the nation in Parliament 
and in municipal and county offices is a very large 
and honorable one, and they have through distinetly 
philanthropic channels rendered noteworthy service. 

The Quaker’s best contribution, however, is his 
life. George Eliot finely says that “the greatest 
legacy the hero leaves his race is to have been a hero,” 
and the best service a religious society like this can 
render is to contribute personal lives that exhibit in 
some measure the ideals to which it is devoted. That 
the Society of Friends is doing here in England. 
Their main persuasive to religion is the argument of 
spiritual lives. We naturally think in such connec- 
tion of Elizabeth Fry, William Allen, John Bright 
and other famous names which illustrate this truth, 
but the significant fact is that it is illustrated not 
alone in here and there a famous life, raised far above 
the common level, but equally well in the less noted 
but not less redolent lives of the rank and file of the 
Society. The Quakers are no longer odd persons, of 
peculiar garb and strange speech, trying to nourish 
an other-vorld religion, apart from the busy life of 
humanity. They are working at the common tasks 
of the world, with a profound faith in the worth of a 
man and in the actual presence of the Spirit of God 
in men’s lives, making little effort to spread their 
own views, but forming a very vital factor in the 
spiritual life of England. 


| 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES.* 


It may not be generally known that an American 
Friend: has contributed a volume to the International 
Critical Commentary, yet it is an achievement of 
which all of us may justly feel proud. This Com- 
mentary when completed will be the most thorough 
and scholarly work of its kind ever published in the 
English language. The several volumes are written 
by different contributors, all of whom are leading 
Biblical scholars in the Anglo-Saxon world. Dr. 
Geo. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, has just completed 
the commentary on Ecclesiastes. It is a worthy and 
successful endeavor “to examine the more important 
theories,” both ancient and modern, concerning this 
profoundly sad book of the Old Testament, and to 
present in an impartial spirit “the concensus of judg- 
ment on the part of scholars.” Whatever may be the 
verdict of future ages upon the conclusions reached, 
the patient labor which the work betrays and the 
broad Christian spirit manifest in the treatment of 
every subject, will remain a model to those in search 
of truth. 

Ever since our first reading of Ecclesiastes in 
childhood there have been times in our experience 
when the sad and subtle philosophy of “the 
Preacher’’—Qoheleth—found an echo in our heart. 
It did not come with that happy final force of the mes- 
sages of Jesus; nevertheless, it expressed a sincere 
and serious mood with an openness and candor that 
brought a measure of relief. Doubtless others have 
Jound the book a source of like comfort, and, with us, 
will weleome the light which Dr. Barton’s Com- 
mentary brings to its pages. 

This volume, like others of the series on the Old 
Testament, contains two sets of notes, one for the 
ordinary reader of the Bible, and one for Hebrew 
scholars. Dr. Barton believes Qoheleth to be an old 
man of wealth, possibly of the high priestly family, 
who had tasted the pleasures of life and felt keenly 
the waning of his physical powers. His home was 
doubtless in Jerusalem, near the Temple, where he 
lived during the closing years of the third century 
before Christ, and penned his inspired words just as 
the new century was coming in. 

The work and message of Qoheleth is summed up 
in the following words :* ' 


He has probed life and the world relentlessly. He has 
stated his conclusions frankly, undeterred by any sentimental 
reasons. He has been compelled to find the older religious 
conceptions of his people inadequate, and the newer concep- 


* A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF 
Eccresrastes, by George Aaron Barton, Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Semitic Languages, Bryn Mawr College. Pub- 
lishers, Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. Price, $2.50, net. 
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tions, which some about him were adopting, unproven. His 
outlook has forced him to pessimism, but, nevertheless. his 
concluding advice, in accordance with the Semitic philosophy, 
which more than once during his writing has come to the sur- 
face, is manly and healthy, if not inspiring. Enter into life 
heartily, be kindly, venture to sow and reap and fill the whole 
round of life’s duties while you can. Let the young man, 
therefore, make the most of his youth, for the inevitable decay 
of bodily powers will come with advancing age, and the cheer- 
lessness of Sheol will terminate all. 

Such are Qoheleth’s thoughts and such is his advice. His 
philosophy of life, though in a sense hopeless, is not im- 
moral. He nowhere counsels debauchery or sensuality; he 
rather shows that in these there is no permanent  enjoy- 
ment. It is true that God is for him no longer a 


warm personality or a being intimately interested in human | 


welfare. It is vain to seek to understand his works. 
All we can know is that he holds men in the iron vice of fate. 
Nevertheless Qoheleth preaches a Gospel of healthy work and 
the full enjoyment of life’s round of duties and opportunities. 
Let a man fulfill these while he bravely faces the real facts of 
life—this is the sum of Qoheleth’s teaching. 

It is a teaching which is to a Christian chilling and disap- 
pointing, but Qoheleth’s negative work had, no doubt, a func- 
tion to perform in clearing away outworn conceptions before 


a new, larger, truer and more inspiring faith could have its | 


birth. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRrenp.] 
THE CHURCH AND THE MEETING-HOUSE. 


BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 
(Concluded. ) 


The architects, Baily and Bassett, have furnished the fol- 
lowing plans and explanations. The accompanying plans 


are only suggestive, and would necessarily have to be modi- 


fied to meet the requirements of the location, which would 
also control to some extent the material to be used in con- 
struction. The exterior might be either stone, brick, clap- 
boards or plaster without materially influencing the general 
effect. The plans can vary in outline, and the position of 
entrances, porches and rooms can be planned in a number 
of different ways, retaining, at the same time, the general 
accommodations. The classic character of the exterior is 
recommended as being appropriate, dignified and pleasing, and 
would hold its place, if carefully planned and proportioned, 


as one of the best buildings of any locality, a character which | 


should be given due consideration in any building. 


so sre 


Firzsr Day 
ScnrooLt 


ICS Tr OO Fe. 


PLran A 


First floor plan—The above plan, with its long side to the 
front, provides a spacious porch and a long, wide interior 
corridor as an after-meeting place in cold and wet weather 


and, with other advantages, communicates with both meeting | 


room and First-day school. Both rooms can be thrown 
together on important occasions, by raising the dividing parti- 
tion. The kitchen is centrally located with reference to the 
school room and is out of the way. 


a 
Sommirrre < 
Room 


SECOND FLoork 


GALLERY 
Seating 250 


OnmirTre 
Reon 


The second floor affords a gallery at the rear of the meet- 
ing room, also a library and committee rooms on this same 
floor. 

With the products of our past as our basis, and re- 
membering that all of the ideas which they expressed 
are still historically valuable, and some of them as 
essentially true and important as ever, let us attempt 
to imagine a building which shall retain all the 
historic character compatible with certain demands 
of modern Quakerism for convenience and beauty 
which are not to be denied. 

Its every line shéuld be plain to the point of sim- 


FRonwtTr Brevariow 


plicity, but not of ugly bareness. This will render 
it most in harmony with the soul of Quakerism and 
the soul of art. It need not be “a perfectly square 
box,” but its general effect will be rectangular, as 
contrasted with the long, narrow, pointed and high 
effect of the Gothie style, or the plan of the Greek 
cross surmounted by a central dome, which is approxi- 
mated in many architectural examples ancient and 


ELevation 


ENpD 


modern. It might be perfectly square without being 
a box at all, if porches and other accessory features 
were placed so as to soften the proportions. The new 
Christian Science Church, in Providence, comes 
within a few inches of being perfectly square, but 
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no casual observer would note the fact; and the fine 
old First. Baptist Meeting-House, in the same city, 
has already been referred to as of similar proportions. 
Where the building site requires it, the entrance 
might even be at the end without destroying the gen- 
eral rectangular effect of the masses. 


The materials of which it is built should be of the | 


best procurable; of brick or stone where feasible, and 
in the case of a wooden building, the siding, cornices, 


pulars, ete., should be such as will afford an air of | 


stability, dignity and permanence. While the red 
brick, with stone trimmings, is a well-established 
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PLan B 


First floor.—This plan also presents the long side to the 
front, with a small porch on either side and bays at the ends. 
The minister’s gallery, located in one of the bays, faces not 
only the whole meeting, but the First-day school as well, 
which can be thrown into the meeting room by raising the 
dividing partition. 
style for cases where stone is not advisable, some fine 
effects are obtained with the more modern gray 
shades of brick. When laid in white mortar and 
with harmonious stone for trimmings, a color effect 
especially compatible with Quaker standards of taste 
may be obtained. 

When we view the general effect of the exterior of 
our imaginary meeting-house, the porch, or rather 
porches, come in for a large share of attention. It is 
ihe truly historical feature at hand for softening 
the bare baldness and adding a pleasing interest to a 
type of building that must otherwise repel the be- 
holder, and we are told truly that there is no virtue 
in mere ugliness. The porch is not only beautiful 
and inviting, but is entirely legitimate, for it appears 
in many old-time meeting-houses. Then again the 
_ open porch speaks of attraction and friendly hospi- 

tality. It invites to enter, and seems to say, “Come 
with us, and we will do you good.” This atmosphere 
of heavenly cheer in earthly places is latent in 
Quakerism, and will surely come more powerfully 


to the front if the Society proves able to enter the | 


great door of opportunity which seems to challenge 
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PLAN C 


First floor—This plan presents the narrow end to the front, 
and has a rounded bay at the rear. and side entrances, in 
addition to the front entrance. This plan is especially con- 
venient, with its double inclosed stairways to the gallery, 
position of kitchen, toilets, ete. ; 
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Plan C gallery and meeting rooms are also convenient, and 
the library attractively lighted and is of good proportion for a 
reading room. The meeting room can have side galleries 
added without otherwise ‘affecting the plan. 
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any people who desire to do the work of Christ in 
the modern world. So let us develop this feature 
because of its value for beauty and attractiveness, 
and the more freely because it comes to hand as so 
genuinely a part of our own history. 

As we enter our imaginary building the same air 
of chaste reserve and beautiful simplicity impresses 
itself upon us. 
the early English oak finish perhaps; the woodwork 
it may be of pure white, and the walls of harmonious 
tints, very modestly bordered, if at all. Or again, 


The furniture is of natural wood, in | 


the woodwork and ceiling may be of oak, the ceiling 
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in the fine timbered or rafter effect, which was at its 
best at the same time and place with the Society of 
Friends, namely in England of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. This common origin renders it more appro- 
priate, but if this were not enough, the writer was 


interested to discover a very rude form of the same, 
including the arched side-brace of hewn oak, in the 


old meeting-house at Saylesville, R. L., which was. 


built in 1703, the part referred to dating from 1745. 

The ministers’ gallery has already been mentioned. 
Here the “high seats’ may be reduced to one row, 
and may be built into the wall if desired. ‘This, with 
the rail in front of it, gives a fine opportunity to the 
architect to give dignity and distinct character to the 
room. 

As for the remainder of the building it should 
contain every modern convenience and meet every 
demand laid upon it as the center of the community 
life, for its constituents at least. It is to be more 
than a meeting-house in the narrow sense, and pre- 
eminently a meeting- -house in the wider modern 
meaning. Therefore it must have its Bible-school 


quarters, with individual class-rooms, as required 


for the best work. This room, or another, must be 
available for tea-meetings, pocial suppers, 
that, of course, calls 
These, 


ete., and 
for a conveniently equipped 


kitchen. with library, committee-rooms and 


| consistently 


every anes convenience, render it an efficient work; 
ing plant and an attractive, social, intellectual and 
spiritual center, a city set hill which cannot, 
and need not, be hid. 

In closing, a few statements are required in ex- 
planation of the illustrations shown with this article. 
The various views of Friends Meeting-Houses were 
selected at fair examples of a wealth of material 
which might be collected to show the actual character 
ot Quaker architecture—East and West, ancient and 
modern, It will be sine to the careful observer 
that neither the old nor the new has been developed 
and to its finished form. The earlier 
builders stopped short of a rounded-out and complete 
expression of the real character that gave a flavor of 


on a 


AS RECENTLY 


FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE, 
REMODELED. 


FALL RIVER, MASS., 


distinction to their edifices, in spite of the comming- 
ling of the most stable and the most flimsy effects of 
construction in the same building. On the other 
hand we have groped somewhat aimlessly of later 
years, and for obvious reasons. In many cases, par- 
ticularly in Western cities, it was found imperative 
to erect a building adequate to the situation and the 
demands of non-traditional and expanding life. The 
old-time meeting-house could not meet the require- 
ments as it stood, and naturally most architects were 
so completely ignorant of Quaker history and archi- 
tecture that they could not be expected to design a 
modern building whieh would express nobly the 
spirit and characteristic features of those ruder 
structures of earlier and simpler times. The writer, 
therefore, lacks the inclination, as well as the ability, 

pass judgment. upon the architectural 
value of any building as a whole, whether 
ancient modern. The 


or acompanying 
illustrations are submitted simply as ex- 
amples of Quaker architecture as it 


actually exists to-day, and it is believed 
that the reader will be able to see a few 
ruling ideas struggling for expression in 
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many diverse and seemingly unrelated ex- 
amples. But after the very best that can 
be said is uttered we are compelled to 
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acknowledge that the architecture of the Society of 
Friends will drift without an anchor until the pro- 
jectors of new meeting-houses possess some definite 
standards to guide them in the dangerous process of 
taking over new features seen about us to-day, or in 
making over some things inherited from the past. 

The present writer cannot hope to do more than 
merely raise the question, but, since a conerete be- 
ginning must be made if aught is to be accomplished, 
the idea oceured to invite a practical architeet to em- 
body the main propositions of this article in what 
may be called a typical plan. In this he was for- 
tunate to secure the codperation of a firm of archi- 
tects familiar not only with modern requirements, 
}ut also with the real spirit of the Quakerism that 
produced the old-time meeting-house, which must be 
taken as the basis of any truly consistent Quaker 
architecture. They also contribute the comments 
upon the propositions and the details of the 
plans. In presenting the results of their work the 
present writer wishes merely to testify to the very 
great difficulty which is encountered in attempting 
to embody in a single typical plan ideas which must 
be modified in many minor details to the cireum- 
stances of each particular case. Nevertheless it is 
the present writer’s conviction that a building 
of a design substantially as indicated in the sketches 
submitted, if constructed of suitable materials and at 
adequate expense, would be fully consistent with the 
history and principles of the Society of Friends, and 
yet at the same time a credit to the meeting possess- 
ing it and a notable adornment to its community. 
And this is held to be true simply because we have 
inherited from the past a style which, if carried to 
its own logical perfection, will yield something more 
intrinsically beautiful, more dignified and more full 
of historical meaning than anything we could pos- 
sibly adopt from other sources. 

Providence, R. I. 


A RIGHT USE OF REASON. 

Dare a Christian be a rationalist ? 

Probably on first impulse your answer is that it’s 
no question of whether he would dare or wouldn’t 
dare; a Christian can’t be a rationalist, because a 
rationalist is an infidel. 

And, of course, that is the sense which the word 
has in popular usage—the sense it has even in the 
dictionary. Yet by derivation what it ought to mean 
is simply a man guided by reason. 

Tf you unwrap it, you will find a long, long record 
sheet of church history—a sorry phase of it, too— 
tied up in the present discreditable meaning of a 
word whose etymology entitled it to creditable asso- 
ciations. : 

Hosts of men in the world are afraid to be 
Christians for fear they will have to let go their 
reason, and hosts of men in the church are afraid to 
be reasonable for fear they will lose their religion. 

The papal church has been chiefly to blame for de- 


grading human reason from a badge of religion to a 
badge of irreligion. The Roman attitude in medieval 
times is retlected in one of Galileo’s pamphlets, 
wherein he said that all observations by telescope in- 
dicated the truth of the Copernican doctrine of the 
solar universe, but a pious Catholic should reject the 
belief because learned men of the chureh said it could 
not be harmonized with Seripture. Galileo sought to 
follow the Roman cardinals. 

And the Church of Rome to-day, though com- 
pelled to be inconsistent with itself in regard to that 
Copernican truth which it once loftily denied, con- 
tinues consistent in hostility to the rights of the 
human mind. Witness the encyclical on “modern- 
ism.” 

Nor has the Protestant church been guiltless, In 
Protestant seminaries in our own country and prae- 
tically within our own time, young aspirants for the 
ministry have been told that they would be traitors to 
divine revelation unless they put away the teachings 
of geology which assigned ages instead of days to the 
processes of creation. 

All such issues drawn between rationality and 
religion have proved futile for religion. And so 
must they always prove. 

If the Bible and human reason disagree ultimately, 
the world will stick by reason. The world won't be- 
lieve the Bible if reason won't approve it. 

This is not saying that every captious intellectual 
prig who claims to be too intelligent to accept the 
supernatural has got judgment against the Bible in 
the court of last resort. Nor does it mean that every 
passing flurry of criticism tears leaves out of the 
Scriptures and whirls them away. 

For not all is reasonable that is labeled with the 
brand of reason. The man who will not allow in the 
universe an intelligence higher and abler than his 
own ; who denies to the Creator the right to transcend 
on need the habitual order of nature; who rejects be- 
forehand the possibility that God may speak to men 
through inspired messengers or reveal himself by 
incarnation ; who, oblivious to his transgressions, dis- 
dains all proffers of atoning forgiveness ; who accepts 
from the laws of righteousness only what flatters his 
conceit and spurns what abridges his indulgences— 
such a man, whatever his pretension, is not guided 
by reason but misled by pert pride, vagrant prejudice, 
stubborn aversion to thinking as others think, or 
worst of all, the desperate necessities of self-defence 
against accusing conscience. 

Reasonable reason does not assume to know all the 
universe. It is ready to be taught by greater knowl- 
edge, and thankful to believe that Infinite Knowledge 
condescends to earthly pupils. It seeks to clear itself 
of bias, is willing to correct its own readings of lati- 
tude and longitude by observations of the position of 
humanity, and deems it the part of reason not to rest 
on logie alone, but to admit the whole man’s noblest 
impulses and aspirations into counsel for deciding 
both faith and eonduet. 

Such reason, patient, prudent, honest and humble, 
is the most authoritative judgment of which human- 
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ity is capable. It is the mechanism with which God 
endowed mankind for searching out truth and com- 
ing at the knowledge of duty. 


And ii is no offense against God that ordered and | 


reverent reason of men should pass gudgment on His 
revelation, for He Himself made reason for that pur- 
pose and revelation for that test. 


So far from discouraging the rationalist attitude, | 


in which men demand that Christianity shall be made 
io appear rational to them, the church should nourish 
that disposition, answering with two great educative 
processes continually prosecuted : 


It should always seek to train men to fairer, 


broader, deeper, more adequate and more stable rea- 
soning. 


exact and reasoning expression. 


The chureh, indeed, must steadfastly insist that — 


any religion which is true must in some particulars 
transcend reason—that sound reason asks a religion 
greater than itself. But in the same breath the 
ehureh must concede on the other hand that no re- 
ligious idea can be rationally accepted for the sphere 
outside human knowledge if it trends athwart reason 
where its consequences emerge into the field of pres- 
ent experience. 

Truth may be extra-reasonable but i cannot be 
contra-reasonable ; it may be mysterious but it cannot 
be absurd. 

For example, men’s judgment is unable to de- 
clare whether the future life is or is not a reality; 
only revelation can speak of that with authority. 
But reason judges the revelation according as it ap- 


pears to agree or disagree with the nature of the con- | 


scious human soul in the life now present. 

But, some will say, a man may reason the true to 
be false and the false to be true. 

No doubt; that is one of the inevitable risks of 
being a responsible thinking soul. Whom God has 
invested with responsibility, the church may not 
divest of it: It can only instruct him in the bearing 
of it. 

Let us cast off the atheistic unfaith of supposing 
that rationalism cannot be religious.. The truth of 
God will stand the test of human thinking. 
are not two logies—one for heaven and another for 
earth.—The Interior. 


NEW YORK. YEARLY MEETING. 


New York Yearly Meeting of Friends has just 
held its two hundred and thirteenth annual gather- 
ing, and in the report of the Committee on Records, 
it was shown that very recently an old volume has 
been discovered and is now in possession of the 
Yearly Meeting, containing records dating from 


1670 to 1760, and showing that there were organized | 
bodies of Friends on Long Tsland at that early date, | 


which makes New York Friends the oldest organized 
body of Friends in America, if not in the world, an 
honor heretofore supposed to belong to New England 
Friends. 


_ Christian workers. 


There 


The Yearly Meeting convened this year in the 
beautiful city of Poughkeepsie, on the east bank of 
the historic Hudson river, Sixth day, Fifth month 
29th, at 10 A. M. The attendance was unusually 


_ large at the opening session, and continued so until 
_ the close. 


As has been the case for the past four years, the 
Yearly Meeting proper was preceded by a school for 
This school is in charge of a 
committee of the Meeting, and had a programme of 
eight leetures. Two of these were delivered in the 
afternoon and two in the evening of the 27th, and 
one before each—the morning and afternoon sessions 
of the meeting on Ministry and Oversight on the 


. | 28th, and the other two that evening. 
It should always struggle to give to truth more | 


This made a very full programme but the lectures 
were all full of stimulating thought, and we believe 
that all entered into the after business sessions of the 
Yearly Meeeting with more zeal and intelligent earn- 
estness than they otherwise could have done. 

The first session of the school convened at three 
o’clock Wednesday afternoon. Edna Goodwin, of 
Wichita, Kansas, was the first speaker, and her sub- 
ject, “Congregational Worship.” She concluded her 
work that evening, speaking on “Our Problem in 
Congregational Worship.” These lectures were full 
of fresh, vigorous thought, and centered about the 
fact that true worship is service, not mere idle 
adoration. How best to combine consecrated service 
to God and our fellow man, with our worship, was 
the problem that the Friends Church should strive to 
solve. 

Clarence M. Case, of the Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., was the second speaker, his sub- 
ject, “Utopianism.” In the two lectures before the 
school, and a third in the evening of the Bible School 
Conference, he gave the history of utopianism from 
the earliest prophets of Israel, who dreamed of a per- 
fect utopia that should embrace Israel only, to the 
modern Socialist with his political idealism. But he 
found the solution of the problem, not so much in 
ownership, either State or private, but on the Chris- 
tian basis of stewardship of what God owns. 

The third speaker on the programme was Prof. 
Elbert Russell, of the Biblical Department of Earl- 
ham College. He had four lectures on the Prophets, 
Amos, Hosea, Micah and Habakkuk and their mes- 
sages. His treatment of these prophets was scholarly 
and masterful and at the same time deeply Spiritual 
and soundly evangelical. But the crowning event 
was his address on Sixth day evening, at the Educa- 
tional Meeting, when he spoke on “The Missing Ele- 
ment in Education.” This was a most remarkable 
appeal for the Bible in the schools, and the necessity 
for the strengthening of our denominational schools, 
that our children may have a religious as well as a 
secular education. It had not been the intention of 
the committee to attempt holding a similar school in 
connection with the Yearly Meeting in New York 
City, next year, but to send workers to the various 
Quarterly Meetings during the year instead, but the 
Yearly Meeting was so deeply impressed by the help- 
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fulness of the lectures that it, with one accord, di- 
rected that the committee should undertake to do 
both, and a voluntary collection of about $135 was 
placed in their hands to assist in the work. 

-.. Another striking feature of the Yearly Meeting 
was the unexpected place taken by the subjects of 
peace and good government. This subject was 
opened by a request from Nine Partners Quarterly 


Meeting, and resulted in a petition to President | 


Roosevelt on the subject of peace and disarmament, 
and a letter of appreciation to Governor Hughes on 
the stand which he has taken against the gambling 
elements of the State. The following are copies of 
these communications: 


To Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States: 


New York Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of | 


Friends, at its two hundred and thirteenth annual session, held 
in the city of Poughkeepsie, respectfully petition the Govern- 
ment to advance the cause of International Peace by using its 
influence in every proper way to secure such a disarma- 
ment by the several nations of the earth as will limit their 
military forces to what may be required for the preservation 
of order. 

We are well aware that there are serious practical difficul- 
ties in the way of accomplishing this, but we believe that its 
attainment is possible, and should be earnestly striven for. 
The unique geographical position of our country, and its 
numerical and material strength peculiarly qualify it to take 
the initiative in this matter. 

We desire to express our great gratification with the making 
of treaties of arbitration with so many nations by the present 
administration. 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 


To. Charles E. Hughes, Governor: , 

Dear Sir:—New York Yearly Meeting of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, holding its two hundred and thirteenth an- 
nual meeting in the city of Poughkeepsie, desires to express 
its hearty approval of your action in all matters to promote 
the moral welfare of the people, and it especially commends 
your earnest stand for the suppression of legalized gambling 
everywhere in the State. 

Signed on behalf of the Yearly Meeting, 

JAMES Woop, Clerk. 


At a later session a communication was received 
from the New York Yearly Meeting of Friends of 
the Hicksite Branch, praying for the united action of 
Friends everywhere on the subject of peace. 


The New York Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, in session at East Fifteenth Street and Rutherford 
Place, New York City, to the New York Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends, in session at the city of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, in the same month, sends loving 
Chmstian greeting: 

At our session a deep concern arose relative to our historic 
testimony against war and in support of the principle of peace 
and good will toward men, and in furtherance of that spirit 
which shall do away with warfare and strife. 

We have rejoiced that there is an increasing recognition of 
the evils of war, and of the spirit of war, and that there is a 
world-wide movement to mitigate or to prevent armed strife 
among the nations, and that the people of the earth are turning 
their attention toward the establishment of permanent 
tribunals for the settlement of international differences upon 
principles of justice and equity. 

It would seem fitting for the Society of Friends throughout 
the world to make a united endeavor to further this move- 
ment by all the means in its power. 

This Yearly Meeting, therefore, suggests that Friends every- 
where throughout the world give earnest attention to the sub- 
ject of peace, and as individuals exert all their influence to 
further the peace spirit. 

This Meeting further invites all the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends throughout the world to appoint special committees, 
one from each Yearly Meeting, which may confer and 
co-operate to arrange and formulate measures for the support 
of the movement for peace, and for the better establishment 


JAmMEs Woop, Clerk. 


of the principle of international peace, having also in view the 
International Conference appointed to meet at The Hague ia 
the year IOI5. 

This Yearly Meeting has appointed a committee to confer 
with similar committees that may be appointed by other Yearly 
Meetings. 

In bonds of Christian Brotherhood, we are your friends. 
Signed .by direction and on behalf of the New York Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, in session at 


| East Fifteenth Street and Rutherford Place, New York City, 


from the 25th to the 28th, of Fifth month, 1908, inclusive: 
Wan. H. Wuuirs, 
Clerk. 

This request was fully wnited with, and a com- 
mittee of five was named to co-operate with their 
committee on this subject. 

One of the pleasires of the Meeting was to have 
With us so many visiting Ministers from otherYearly 
Meetings, with their messages of love and fellow- 
ship. There were present Robert W. Douglass, 
Charles E. Tebbetts, Daisy Barr and’ Clarence M. 
Case, with minutes from Indiana Yearly Meeting: 
L. Oscar Moon and wife, Mary S. Moon, and Samuel. 
H. Hodges, of New England Yearly Meeting, and 
Aulder Larzelere, of Kansas Yearly Meeting. The 
messages of these Friends were most helpful. Robert 
W. Douglass was the only veteran of the cross among 
them. Ilis seventy-three years have not diminished 
his spirit in the least, and his two sermons before 
the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight were timely 
and appropriate words of warning and instruction to 
the younger ministers. Ile also conducted the devo- 
tional meeting on Third day evening, the closing one 
of the Yearly Meeting, and though all were tired, the 
mneeting was well attended and full of the Spirit. 
Charles E. Tebbetts, General Secretary of the 
American Friends Board of Foreign Missions, was 
present and gave some very instructive addresses 
on that subject and displayed a number of charts 
that strikingly illustrated the needs of. the field. 
Daisy Barr and Oscar Moon did valuable service in 
the early morning devotional meetings, and the Young 
People’s evening meetings. Aulder Larzelere is to 
remain in this Yearly Meeting and serve the meeting 
at Monkton Ridge, Vt., as pastor. » 

The communication from the Five Years Meet- 
ing was a new feature of our Yearly Meeting work 
that was received with much interest. The official 
announcement which it contained of the opening of 
a new Yearly Meeting in Nebraska was a cause for’ 
rejoicing and our clerk was directed to send to this 
our younger Sister, a letter of greeting, and a purse 
of $100 was contributed by persons present to ac- 
company it as a birthday present and material ex- 
pression of regard. .The proposed amendment to the 
Uniform Discipline in regard to amendments: was 
unanimously adopted and other matters of business 
in the communication were referred to the Permanent 
Board for consideration. 


Reports from the various departments of Church 
work were, on the whole, very encouraging; this was 
especially true of the Mission Fields in which the 
Board of Home and Foreign Missions expended the 
past year, $16,774.06, to which should be added 
$960.16, handled by the Women’s Foreign Mission- 
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ary Society with its six auxiliaries. making the total 
mission investment of the Year $17,734.22. 
lection of $1,161 was taken for the use of the Board. 

With this splendid showing for missions, the re- 
port of the Evangelistic and Church Extension Com- 
mittee was contrasted strikingly, as that committee 
has had at its disposal a little over two thousand 
dollars in all, with which to assist home work, in- 
cluding the support of its superintendent. The com- 
mittee proposed a new policy for the future, that of 


! 
| 
} 


A col- | 


while the outsiders drawn to our meetings are equally 
earnest workers in the sister churches. Let us at 


least be thankful that it is no longer true, as in the 


entering some of the more promising fields and build- | 
ing new churches and assisting them to secure a com- | 


petent ministry until they could gain sufficient 
strength to become self-supporting. This policy 
would necessarily involve a much greater outlay of 
money than has heretofore been in the committees’ 


disposal, but the meeting encouraged the committee | 


to go ahead with its plans and a call for funds re- 
sulted in a collection of $1,200 for the work, and the 
hope was in all hearts that the future would reveal 


not less given to the foreign field, but more liberal | 
giving to the home field, that, after all, must be the | 


support of the foreign work. J. Lindley Spicer was 
continued as General Superintendent of this work, 
in fact, there were very few, if any, changes in the 
officers of the various departments of work; James 
Wood was continued as clerk of the Yearly Meeting, 
with David 8. Taber and L. Holllingsworth Wood 


days when the great revival came upon us, that the 
greater half of our membership have never been cou- 
verted, much less consecrated to the service of the 
Master. Let us then, with united, consecrated work- 
ers, turn from our annual gathering with renewed 
hope and Spiritual powers to the work of another 
year, to become His messengers to the world, having 
thus begun at Jerusalem, let us go to our neighbors 
and to the uttermost parts of the earth, bearing the 
precious seed, that we may return again with rejoic- 
ing at the close of another year, bearing the golden 
sheaves that are the proofs of co-labors with God. 


A. J. W; 


Things of Juterest Aman Ourselves. 


William Thompson, a minister from New England, attended 
London Yearly Meeting. 


A vacancy is reported in the Blue Ridge Mission, Patrick 
County, Va. A man and his wife are wanted to take charge 
as missionary and teacher, 


Carroll Kirk, of Newberg, Ore., who has been a student at 


| White’s Institute, New York City, is now doing work in the 
| Y. M. C. A. at North Yakima, Wash. 


as assistants; Willard O. Trueblood, as clerk of the 


Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, with Carolena 
M. Wood, assistant. The only change of any import- 
ance which we can now recall was the appointment 
of David §S. Taber, as correspondent, in place of 
William H. 8. Wood, deceased. 

To say that our last Yearly Meeting has been our 
best one, has become quite trite, but many thoughtful 
people so expressed themselves near the close of the 
sessions. 
love and unity throughout the entire meeting, and 
though there was constant differences of view and 
earnest. discussion, it was always in the spirit of the 
Master and there was always manifest that willing- 
ness on the part of minorities to withdraw their ob- 
jections when the general voice of the meeting was 
evident, so that it could be truly said that the meet- 
ing was united in all its actions. 

There was also a delightful absence of that all too 
numerous individual that feels it his duty to make a 
long speech on every matter of business that comes 
before a meeting, and who is the most dangerous foe 
to the highly prized liberties of a Friends Meeting, 
whether business or devotional. 
have these liberties to enjoy, without the painful 
necessity of either having to indulge or suppress such 
abusers. There were a few complaints heard that 
our annual gatherings are no longer the occasion of 
great evangelistic results, and we all wish that we 
might be able to reach more people in that way, but 
a little thought will show that we cannot expect to 
have very many striking conversions in a company of 
people made up almost entirely of the most thor- 
oughly consecrated workers of the Yearly Meeting, 


There was an unbroken, sweet spirit of | 
? 


It was delightful to | 


University Monthly Meeting, Wichita, added 22 names to 
its list of members on the 21st ult., making 60 members added 
to the church the past three months. Nearly half of them 
were received by request. 

Bryn Mawr College closed its 23d school year the 4th inst. 
The graduating class numbered nearly 100. Arthur T. Hadley, 
president of Yale University, gave the commencement address. 
His theme was “The Essence of Culture.” 

Charles E. Tebbetts spent a few days with Philadelphia ~ 
Friends after the close of New York Yearly Meeting. He 
expects to attend New England Yearly Meeting, which con- 
venes at Providence, R. I., the 24th inst. 


Among the instructors at Friends Bible Institute at Earl-- 
ham College, Seventh month 28th to Eighth month sth, will 
be included Dr. Lewis G. Leary, traveler in Palestine and 
formerly missionary at Beirut, Syria, and Prof, Ira M. Price, 
of Chicago University. 


The Friends of Meaderboro, N. H., have purchased a “Min- 
isters’ Home.” It is in a beautiful location and consists of. 
large house, barn, orchard, meadow, garden and timber. The 
peach is also showing. an awakening into newness of spirit- 
ual life. 


Portland (Ind.) Monthly Meeting was held on the 23d ult, 
The attendance was small. A certificate for Thos. W. Inman, 
a minister, and family of 10 persons, was received from Olive 
Branch Monthly Meeting. The time of the Meeting on Min- 
istry and Oversight was changed from 2 P. M. to 10 A. M., 
on Sixth-day. 


At the Summer School of Missions, to be held at Boulder, 
Col., Seventh month, 7th-13th, a foreign study course will 
be taught by Helen Barrett Montgomery, Rochester, N. Y. 
The home lecture studies and Bible readings will be given by 
Mrs. D. B. Wells, Chicago, and Grace Curtis Glenn will 
conduct a class in methods for young people’s societies. 


Oliver M. Frazier, New Castle, Ind., attended Westfield 
Quarterly Meeting. His messages were clear and convincing, 
earnest and Scriptural. Atmer M. Frazier also preached the 
baccalaureate sermon for Union High Academy. His theme 
was “Truth, through Personality.” It was an earnest pre- 
sentation of Christ and the Cross. Many were helped by these- 
sermons, 
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The London Friend for the 22d ult. gives an extended 
report of the first Swarthmore Lecture, which was delivered 
in connection with the yearly meeting at Birmingham this 
year. Rufus M. Jones was the speaker. His subject was 
“Quakerism—A Religion of Life.” This address has been 
published in pamphlet form by Headley Bros., London, 
About 2,000 people attended the lecture. 

President Robert L. Neely gives the commencement ad- 
dress this year at Manchester College, Indiana, which is con- 
trolled by the German Baptist (Dunkard) Church, and at 
Goshen College, Indiana, which is controlled by the Menonite 
Church. He also has numerous high school commencement 
and baccalaureate addresses, as have also Prof. Elbert Russell 
and Prof. D. W, Dennis, of Earlham College. 


As Charles E. Tebbetts, general secretary of the American 
Friends Board of Foreign Missions, was passing through 
Muscatine, Ia., he stopped over and gave those who met in 
Friends meeting-house, on the 13th ult., an intensely inter- 
esting address on “The Foreign Mission Work in the Field 
at Large.” It was a most forceful presentation of the present 
status of the world’s hope in Christ, and those who heard him 
are eager for more. 

That the students of Earlham College are receiving prac- 
tical, as well as theoretical, instruction in their chemical 
laboratory is shown by the recent tests made with samples 
of milk collected from eight dairymen of Richmond. Six 
of the eight, contrary to law, were found to be using formalin 
as a preservative. The tests were made by Forrest Allen, a 
member of the senior class, and were pronounced by Prof. 
H. N. Holmes to be accurate and reliable. 


The recent heavy rains in central Oklahoma were very un- 
favorable for attendance at the protracted meeting which 
J. Newton Walker was holding at Harmony, a small meeting 
not far from Pawnee, Okla. The Friends in this little meeting 
feel the need of help, and would gladly welcome any Friends 
who are looking for homes in a new country. William H. Jay, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Pawnee, Okla., who is resident minister, would 
be pleased, indeed, to correspond with any who might be 
interested. 

Margaret Jenkins, Germantown, Pa., was a member of the 
class which graduated on the 28th ult. from the Bible Teach- 
ers’ Training School of New York City. She will continue 
her studies next year at the Woodbrook Settlement, England, 
preparatory to entering upon work as a foreign missionary. 

Other Friends in attendance at the training school this year 
have been Theadate Wilson, a former student at Earlham Col- 
lege; Ethel Ballard, a graduate of Plainfield Central Academy, 
and Carroll Kirk, a graduate of Pacific College. The two 
years’ course which Margaret Jenkins has finished includes 
the study of Church History, Theology and Pedagogy, with 
emphasis throughout on the study of the Bible itself, but 
never to the neglect of practical Christian work. 


Boise Valley Quarterly Meeting was held at Mountain View 
Meeting, near Caldwell, Idaho, the 22d, 23d and 24th ult. 
It was an occasion of unusual helpfulness and was largely 
attended. Almost all the leading workers and ministers of 
the quarterly meeting were present. 

John W. Stribling, Earlham, Iowa, was present throughout 
the meeting, and his ministry was strong and helpful beyond 
the expectation of any. On both Seventh-day and First-day 
he preached to large audiences of appreciative people. 
visit will be long remembered by the Idaho Friends. 


By direction of Springdale Quarterly Meeting, Iowa Yearly | 


Meeting, Muscatine Monthly Meeting has been divided, so 


that the membership in the city of Muscatine, Ia., are now | 


a monthly meeting by themselves. The name of the new 
organization is Muscatine City Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
The organization was duly effected on Fifth month, 28th. 
This meeting has a resident adult membership of about 70, 
some of whom are so situated, however, that they do not get 
out to meeting much, if at all. The entire membership of 
the monthly meeting is 137. This leaves 56 members to the 
mother monthly meeting, a much larger proportion of whom 
are available for active work in the affairs of the church. 
The membership reside adjacent to what is locally known as 
Bloomington Meeting-house, about 4 miles east of north 
from the city of Muscatine. 


His 


A Friends meeting has been | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and within its limits. 


kept up continuously at that place for about fifty-five years. 
The Bloomington Monthly Meeting of Friends (now Musca- 
tine Monthly Meeting) was established and opened Seventh 
month 5, 1856, by order of Salem Quarterly Meeting, at which 
time Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting was the only other 
quarterly meeting of Friends west of the Mississippi River. 

The following items from Fairmount, Ind., show some of 
activities of the meeting there: 

The Friends of Fairmount, Ind., were greatly favored by 
the meeting with us of the Ministerial Association of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

Daisy Barr has been retained as pastor for another year. 
Her ministry has been helpful to the meeting. 

The Friends Hymnal (revised), now in use at Fairmount, 
is very much liked. “Just the book for Friends Meetings” 


| is the general decision. 


The Bible-school is increasing in.numbers and _ interest. 
The Home Department numbers about 50. Three of this num- 
ber have been promoted to the Heavenly home within the 
past few days. 

There are five adult classes, the largest one with 65 mem- 
bers enrolled. 

The “Cradle Roll,” organized the first of last year, has 54 
babies under three years of age enrolled, and 14 between the 
ages of three and four years, who are to be promoted on 
“Children’s Day.” 

Harry Hays was recently granted a minute by Fairmount 
Monthly Meeting for evangelistic work within the limits of 
New England, Ohio, Iowa and Kansas Yearly Meetings. 

The Monthly and Quarterly Meetings of Fairmount have 
liberated Daisy Barr for service in New York Yearly Meeting 
Anna Freeman accompanies her. 

Chlotilde L. Pretlow, a member of Fairmount Monthly 
Meeting, just returning from Cuba, where she has been en- 


| gaged as a missionary for five years, has been granted a min- 


ute to attend New England Yearly Meeting. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon for Fairmount Academy was 
delivered by Morton C. Pearson, pastor in the meeting at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on the 31st ult. The following Fourth-day was 
the “Home-Coming” for all former students and friends of 
the Academy. The morning was spent in a social way and the 
afternoon was devoted to a program. Lawrence McTurnau, 
Indianapolis, a former student, delivered the principal ad- 
dress. A picnic dinner on the campus was enjoyed at noon. 
On Fourth-day evening the Alumni Banquet occurred on 
the Academy Campus, and class night, in Academy Hall, 
Fifth-day evening. Commencement was held at Friends 
Meeting-House, Sixth-day evening. Dr. Joshua Stansfield, 
pastor of Meridian Street Methodist Church, Indianapolis, 
delivered the address. 


MARRIED. 


PETHERBRIDGE-Woop.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Whiteface, N. H., Sixth month 2, 1908, Celia Adella, daughter 
of S. Adelbert and Ella L. Wood, and William Cherry Pether- 
bridge. The young couple will be at home, 205 Washington 
Avenue, Haddonfield, N. J., after Sixth month 25th. 


BORN. 


Doucias.—To Gifford T. and Elsie Douglas, West Milton, 
Ohio, Fifth month 29, 1908, a daughter, Marma Elaine. 


DIED. : 


ELiis.—At the home of her son-in-law, Denny Winslow,’ 
neat Fairmount, Ind., Fifth month 27, 1908, Hannah Whitson 
Ellis, aged seventy-two years. 


Gopparp.—At her home in Muncie, Ind., Fifth month 26, 
1908, Mary Hough Goddard, wife of Joseph A. Goddard. 
She was a life-long Friend, and for many years had filled 
important stations in our church and educational work. She 
was especially gifted as an elder and many have been helped 


| by her timely counsel. 


Huri.—At Everett, Mass., Fourth month 28, 1908, Dr. 
Rufus Hacker Hall, aged thirty-eight years, son of J. Hacker 
ang Anna F. Hull, a member of Windham Monthly Meeting, 
Maine. 
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Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON XII. SIXTH MONTH 21, 1908. 
REVIEW. 


Read I CoRINTHIANS 15: 1-20. 


GOLDEN TpxtT.—But these things are writ- 
ten that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye ste have life through his name. John 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 15. ‘The good 

shepherd. John 10: 1-11. 

Third-day. Raising of Lazarus. John 

11: 32-44. 

ae Jesus anointed. John 12: 
Fifth-day. Betrayed and denied. John 

HS 21627: 

Ate s Death and burial. John 19: 
Seventh-day. Jesus risen. John 20: 1-18. 
First-day. Jesus appears to apostles. 

John 20: 19-381. 


The lessons of the past quarter have 
been of the deepest interest. In no 


other part of the Gospels is the spirit- | 


uality of Christ’s message and the 
gS 


closeness of the possible union. with | 


Him more clearly set forth. In these 
closing chapters of the fourth Gospel, 


the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 


love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit are so closely described and 
illustrated that the Christian can 
hardly imagine what the loss would be 
had they not been recorded and _ pre- 
served for the believer. 

In “Jesus the Good Shepherd,” it is 
shown that He is not only the guide. 
*but the protector of those that follow 
Him, and not only the protector, but 
the Savior. “The good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep.” In the “Raising 
of Lazarus,” we see not only the loving 
and sympathetic friend, but also Him 
who is “the resurrection and the life.” 
“Jesus annointed at Bethany” teaches 
the value Christ places upon earnest 
love and devotion. Love and loving 
service are not to be measured by dol- 
lars and cents. Nothing is too dear for 


BUILT UP. 
RIGHT FOOD GIVES STRENGTH AND BRAIN 
POWER. 


The natural elements of wheat and 
barley, including the phosphate of pot- 


ash, are found in Grape-Nuts, and that | 


is why persons who are run down from 
improper food pick up rapidly on Grape- 
Nuts. 

“My system was run down by exces- 
sive night work,” writes a New York 
man, “in spite of a liberal supply of 
ordinary food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts, I noticed 
improvement at once, in strength and 
nerve and brain power. 

“This food seemed to lift me up and 
stay with me for better exertion, with 
less fatigue. My weight increased 20 
pounds, with vigor and comfort in 
proportion. 

“When traveling, I always carry the 
food with me, to insure having it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Summer School at Kendal, England 
JULY 31 TO AUGUST 10, 1908. 


A very cordial invitation is given to Friends from America to attend 
this gathering. Kendal is close to the ‘Lake Mountains,’’ and in the 
centre of the district where Quakerism first became a power in English 
life. Excursions will be arranged to Rydal and Grasmere, the home of 
Wordsworth, to Swarthmoor Hall and Meeting-house, and to other places 
of great historic interest as well as natural beauty. In several of these, 
addresses on the history of the place will be given by competent Friends. 


Amoung the lecturers are Dr. Rufus M. Jones, who will speak on 
Quakerism ; T. R. Glover, M.A., of Cambridge, (Eng.), on the early his- 
tory of Christianity; Robert S. Franks, M.A., (Woodbrooke), on the 
Book of Job; Dr. W. B. Forbush, (Detroit, Michigan), on ‘‘ The Heart 
of a Boy’’; Edward Grubb, M.A., on ‘‘The Inner Life of Jesus Christ’’; 
Lectures on Social Subjects will also be given by B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
John W. Graham, M.A., and others. 


The inclusive fee for the ten days (including lectures, lodging and 
meals, but not travelling or excursions) is £2, 10-s ($12.50). As the accom- 
modation is limited, Early application should be made to the local Secretary, 


LUCY M. REYNOLDS, 
Shortlands, Kendal, England. 


us to give to Christ. In washing the | Protestant churches to join in a great 
disciples’ feet, “Jesus teaches humility.” | evangelistic movement. 

No service is too humble when the heart The General Assembly by actual 
is full of love. Christ’s measure is His | vote now stands ready to co-operate 
love to us. “That we love one another, with any church in Christian effort and 
as I have loved you.” This is one of | is ready to unite organically with any 
His “new commandments.” “In my | church of Presbyterian faith to further 
Father’s house are many mansions,” | efficiency of effort. The question of 
said Jesus, speaking of “our Heavenly | further co-operation is to be presented 
home,” and He tells us how an entrance | to the conference of the National Fed- 
to them can be obtained through Him— | tration of churches and Christian 
the door. Human life is full of diff- | workers to be held in Philadelphia in 
culty, strain, sorrow and trouble. It is | ‘[welfth month next. 


part of the “mission of the Holy Spirit” The assembly came out strongly on 
to help man. He is the Comforter who the temperance question. After hearing 
will “abide with us forever.” _ the report of the general secretary on 


Jesus betrayed by Judas and denied | temperance, the assembly voted $35,000 
by Peter and forsaken by the other | to carry on the work the coming year. 
disciples is a revelation of what He That Presbyterians believe in Chris- 
underwent and suffered for the sake of — tian education is evidenced by their 
mankind. In “Jesus’ death and burial” | twenty-eight colleges throughout the 
we see the depth of that love which | country from East to West, from North 
made Him willing to “endure the Cross, | to South. 
despising the shame,” for the sake of The Presbyterians are nothine appar- 


men, to bring them to God. “God com- | ently if not missionary; they raised over 
mendeth His own love to us in that, | $7,900,000 last year for foreign missions. 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died | SrettA F. JENKINS. 


, 


for the ungodly.” In “Jesus risen from | 


the dead,’ we learnt of the resurrection . z r 
of Christ, which brought joy and com- | FRIENDS NEW ENGLAND SUM- 


i 
fort to the hearts of sorrowing believers | MER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
then, and which is an ever-living testi- | HISTORY, 1908 
mony to the divinity of Christ. When A summer school of religious history 
“Jesus appears to His disciples,” He | will he held at Sagamore Beach, Mass., 
teaches that a special blessing rests peginning Seventh month 28, 1908. at 
upon those who have not seen with the 539 P. M., and continuing till 12 o’clock 
outward eye, but have recognized their | noon of Eighth month, 3d. 
Lord by that spiritual sight “which no ‘he purpose of the school is to 
calamity can darken.” In the “risen strengthen the religious life by reverent 
Christ by the Sea of Galilee,” we are and intelligent study of important 
taught that the call of Christ is an | epochs in Biblical and church history, 
individual one—no man can do his and to equip for better service by a 
brother’s work. “Follow thow Me” is | study of the conditions which surround 
the injunction to each individual soul. | yy. to-day 
God’s children are to feed and to shep- The topics selected for study this 
herd His sheep and lambs. year are: “The Old Testament Prepara- 
tion for the Christian Message.” “His- 
; toric Forms of the Christian Message,” 
(Continued from 370.) and “Christianity and the Social Prob- 

entire assembly was evangelization of | lem.” There will also be a series of 
the world. | conferences on vital problems. A Bible 

Close to this in interest was the | class, held each day. will be devoted to 
earnest appeal of the assembly to all-| a study of the Book of Acts. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.} 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 21, 1908. 

HOW TO GET AND KEEP A 
SITUATION. 

Gen. 39: 1-6; 41: 38-44, 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING 
Second-day, Sixth month 15. 

ful? DT) Dime oe 11> 

Third-day. Be obedient. 

Fourth-day. Be faithful. 

l'ifth-day. God's 


WEEK. 
Je respect- 


Eph. 6: 5-7. 
LCR} ae. Bie 
presence. Gen. 39: 
o 


: Sixth-day. A lying servant. II Kings 5: 
20-24. 

Seventh-day. Reward for service. Matt. 
20; 1-16. 

This is a topic that interests young 
people more and more as the organiza- 
tion of business becomes completer with 
the passing years, nor does its interest 
cease with age to many of us, for with 
the extension of the corporate system, 
individual properties become fewer in 
number, and the great body of bread 
winners looks to a pay-roll, rather than 
to business profits, for the means of sup- 
port. Selection is a principle that has 
large scope of action here, and the sur- 
vival of the fittest is a phrase that may 
well define, if it does not consciously 
determine, the course of conduct of em- 
ployer and employed. 

The question of fitness, adjustment, 
adaptation becomes one, then, of prime 
importance. There is much emphasis 
placed on_ specialization—taking up 
some one line and being master of that, 
superior, if possible, to any other one 
with whom we may compete in that one 
thing. But that is likewise a limitation 
of one’s opportunities, and the “all 
round man,” if fairly capable, may find 
many doors open to service, while the 
specialist waits for his. At least it is 
safe to get the bearings of our situation, 
so as to know its points of contact in 
as broad a way as we can, so as not 
to become a machine, but a real element 
in the undertaking from which we seek 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


EXPERIENCE OF A SOUTHERN MAN. 
“Please allow me to thank the origi- 
nator of Postum, which, in my case, 
speaks for itself,’ writes a Florida man. 
“T formerly drank so much coffee 
during the day that my nervous system 
was almost a wreck. My physician told 
me to quit drinking it, but I had to have 
something to drink, so I tried Postum. 
“To my great surprise, I saw quite a 
change in my nerves in about ten days. 


That was a year ago, and now my 
nerves are steady and I don’t have 
those bilious sick headaches which I 


regularly had while drinking coffee. 

“Postum seems to have body-building 
properties and leaves the head clear. 
And I do not have the bad taste in my 
mouth when I get up mornings. When 
Postum is boiled good and strong, it is 
far better in taste than coffee. My ad- 
vice to coffee drinkers is to try Postum 
and be convinced.” “There’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Ease That Hinge 


Household noises stop 
“quick as a wink” when 
hinges, locks and the hun- 
dred other joints and bear- 
ings are kept in conditionwith 


Household 
Lubricant 


Use it on the sewing machine, the washer and lawn mower, type- 


writer, bicycle or any bearing where oil is a help. 


or gums. It’s all oil. 
and 8 ounce tin oilers. 


Never corrodes 


Put up to meet everyday requirements in 4 
Your dealer has it. 


Ask for it, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


our livelihood. A close balancing of 
service and pay means loss to all con- 
cerned. To do one’s duty and a little 
more is a far more profitable economy 
than to measure service by the stroke 
of the clock. “That isn’t my business” 
is an excuse that has kept many a 
young man from having a_ business. 
The conductor on a local train who had 
the officials of the road on his train one 
day and who was able to tell them about 
the resources and shipments along his 
run and suggest improvements to in- 
crease business, was on the high road to 
promotion. 

One word, rightly interpreted, covers 
the field more nearly than any other 1 
can think of. “Interest,” that calls for 


attention to detail, patience, courtesy, 
faithfulness, whatever will make the 
business succeed as you would have 
your own. A rule in the law of the 
liability of employers is that if the 
employer has taken such precautions 
against accident as a. prudent man 


would take for his own safety, he is 
free from liability. So, if an employee 
serves his master as he would serve 
himself, it is fair to assume that he has 
secured a just commendation.  Selfish- 
ness and grudging service are sure 
stumbling blocks to advancement. Little 
things are often the testing points of 
our lives, whatever our station. 


NOTICES. 
Friends Bible Institute of Indiana, 
Western and Wilmington vearly meet- 
ings will be held at Earlham College, 


Richmond, Ind., Seventh month 28th 
to Eighth month sth. ; 
Instructors: Dr. Lewis G. Leary, 


traveler in Palestine and formerly mis- 
sionary at Beiriit, Syria; Prof. Ira M. 
Price, Chicago University. A full corps 


of Quaker lecturers, including some 
women. ' 
Courses: Palestine, Books of the 


Bible, Permanent Messages of the Great 
Divisions of the Bible, Friends History 
and Missions. 


Conferences each afternoon on_ live 
topics. Note the date and plan to come. 
Program will be announced later. 


. Elbert Russell, Secretary, Earlham, Ind. 


FINANCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent, Safest form of investmen?; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis; Ind. 
JosEPH J. DicKINsoN FRANK M. Reep 


6* MORTGAGES 6% 


4 5end for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and othéts, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business, 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - . Fittsburgh, Pa. 


FASM MORTGAGES 


On [OWA 48D MINWESOTA FARMS are the 


safest form of investment— tested, by our cus- 
tomer for 36 years. We collectand remit inter- 
investors desire. 


est wherever Write for booklet end list. 


WORTH And JONES. 


WA FALLS, IOWA. 


Have You MoneyToLoan 


6% | t Carefully selected First Mortgage 
e Loans. Interest paid promptly 


every six months. Over 32 years experience. 


| Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 


| all complete to turn over 
| assortment always on hand. Write for refe 


| 
| 


make loans with our own money and have papers 
to investors. Large 
rences 
PERKINS & COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


and information. 


Prudence Neck Farm 


PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


In Narragansett Bay. Can accommodate 
a few boarders, not to exceed four in 
number, for the summer. Bathing, boat- 
ing. Table supplied from farm and shore. 
$10.00 per week. 


DAVID BUFFUM & SONS, 
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“The Summer School of Missions,” 
under the auspices of the Inter-denomi- 
national Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tdin Region, will hold its second annua! 
session at Boulder, Col., Seventh month 
7th-13th, as one attraction of the yearly 
Chautauqua held at that place. 


The Foreign Study Course will be | 
taught by Helen Barrett Montgomery, | 


Rochester, N. Y 


The Home Lecture Studies and the | 


Bible readings will be given by Mrs. 
D. B. Wells, Chicago. Miss Grace 
Curlis Glenn, Chicago, will conduct a 
class in methods for young people’s 
societies 


Anyone intending to visit the West | 
this season will do well to take in this | 


attraction among the many in Colorado. 
Any information will be gladly fur- 


nished by Lola Hobson Hoag (member | 


Press Commitee), 


4253 Raleigh Street, 
Denver. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


New England Yearly Meeting, 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 24th. 
John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Calitornia Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 


in | 


tier, Cal., Sixth month 26th. John | 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- | 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 


William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont. 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. . Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
sth. L, Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 


Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- r 


burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
“Cleveland. Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month Ist. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings 


Stephen M. | 


in Plain- | 
field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas | 


Plan for 
Summer Comfort 


Don’t add the heat of a 
kitchen fire to the sufficient 
discomfort of hot weather. 

Use a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
and cook in comfort. 

With a ‘““New Perfection” Oil Stove the preparation of 
daily meals, or the big weekly “baking,’’ is done without 
raising the temperature perceptibly above that of any other 
room in the house. 

If you once have experience with the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


you will be amazed at the restful way in which it 
enables you to do work that has heretofore overheated 
the kitchen and yourself. 
The “New Perfection” Stove is ideal for summer 
use. Made in three sizes and all warranted. IE£ 
not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 
combustion 


™RAYO Lamp 82s 


or low— is therefore free from disagreeable odor and can- 
notsmoke. Safe, convenient, ornamental—the ideal light, 
If not at your dealer's, write our nearest agency. 


Atlantic Refining Company 
CINCORPORATED 


gives perfect 


Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


C, Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 

mond, Ind., Ninth month 3oth. Timothy 

Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 


WE HAVE 
Removal Certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


66 Our Youths’ Friend 99 is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


50 cents per year. 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. Price 


Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The $6 Friends Bible School Teacher 99 is a 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 


PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 
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printed matter that is not representative. 
Its business literature must command 
recognition from the steady stream of 
good, bad, and indifferent printing. 
must attract, impress and convince. 
The other kind will have a hasty glance 
and will be consigned to the wastebasket. 
or to some drawer or pigeonhole for 
consideration in the remote future. 


Our printing produces business. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING. 

The  stenographer’s 
papers in full. 
per copy, plus transportation. 
on single copies, $.17. 

Orders should be addressed to 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
Io1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


report 


Postage 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. 
sults are sure to follow. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Have you a book or a 
pamphlet that you wish 
printed? Correspond with 


The Biddle Press, at 1010 


Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


THE VALUE of <THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND as an 
advertising medium has been 
demonstrated time and again. 
Among our readers we feel 
sure there are many who 
would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use our 
advertising columns if only 
they fully understood the 
Opportunity which THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND thus 
affords. We should like to 
communicate with any 
individual or firm that may be 
interested in knowing more 
about the possibilities of this 
paper. A one inch space for 
13 weeks costs $12.74; 
26 weeks, $21.84; one year, 
$36.40. Larger or smaller 


spaces at the same rate. 
THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 


No house can afford to be judged by 


It | 


and all | 
Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50 | 


Excellent re- | 
Address | 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sta. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock ‘ 


i 7 3,831,063.94 
Incorporated Third month 


1865. Charter Perpetual. 


. 
99 


ae, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officee 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 

SAMUEL R. -SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

T. WISTAR BROWN WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 

RICHARD WOOD ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 

CHAS. HARTSHORNE MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

ASA 8S. WING FRANK H. TAYLOR JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


‘Supersedes all other books of the kind.’’ 


REBURS STORY “hc BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL por te pump bety of Language : : ‘ 
or its Numerous an repriate Illustrations 
DENOMINATIONS As the best work on the subject 


Hon, David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent—An inval- 
uable aid-to parents, Rev, Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hana, 
directed by a master mind. Henry A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Semi- 
=. & nary—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 
Rly iB Mr. Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International SS. S$. Asso’n—Best thing of the 
Man HU kind. 
The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative. 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
AGE th dell hag D illustrations, 8 in colors. Price only $1.50. 
reset sig ie ake Sarose a te For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
Sale of this qreat book. No experience THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
Hecessary. Writefor our Hberal terms. PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER | 
f 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Born Te_erHones 
Day on Nicnr 


WALL PAPERS—AIL Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 


| S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
ed betabedad slate. 902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnneozs0 Mail orders attended to promptly 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 
Samples sent on request 
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ay8\H'T us do what we can to bring out the nob- 
f| lest possibilities of our nature; think high 
thoughts, love true things, do noble deeds. 
Let us be strong to resist temptation, and 
strive to live for the highest things. Work for others. 
He who receives but does not give is like the Dead 
Sea. All the fresh floods of Jordan cannot sweeten its 
dead salt depths. So all the streams of God’s bounty 
cannot sweeten a heart that has no outlet; is ever re- 
ceiving, yet never full and overflowing. Let us choose 
the path of sweet self-denial, noble self-conquest, of 
gentleness, meekness, temperance, for that path is 
marked by the foot prints of the Master ; it is the path 
that brightens ever, catches more sunshine as it nears 
the home of the Father, the City of the great King. 


* * * * * *K * 


Let us be comforted with the knowledge that 
there is no bud of hope, nv blossom of joy, no tendril 
of effort, no leaf of life that is not fed with the sun of 
His love, and watered with the dew of His tender 
mercy, to the end that it may bring forth fruit unto 
life eternal._— From New York Yearly Meeting’s Epis- 
tle to Absent Friends, 
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Events and Comments. 


It has been reported that a steel com- | 
bine has been successfully arranged be- | 
tween leading firms of Great Britain, | 
Germany, Russia and the United States. 
We are becoming well acquainted with 


national trusts, but an international 
trust is something new. 
Automobile — manufacturers report 


little falling off in their business as a 
result of the hard times. 


modern vehicles prefer to curtail some 
other item of expense before they de- 
prive themselves of the pleasure of a 
touring car. 


A cure for spinal meningitis has been | 


discovered by Dr. Simon Flexner, 
which it is claimed, will cure 75 per 
cent. of the persons afflicted. This dis- 
covery has been brought about through 
the Rockefeller Medical Research In- 
stitution, and the discoverer has been 
awarded $500,000 for his achievement. 


For some weeks the “Mauretania” has 
held the record for trans-Atlantic speed, 
having crossed from Liverpool to New 


York in four, days, twenty hours and | 


fifteen minutes. Her twin ship, the 


“Lusitania,” which previously held the | 


prize record, again captured the coveted 
distinction by crossing the Atlantic, a 
distance of 2,890 miles, id four days, 
twenty hours and eight minutes. 
also broke the “Mauretania’s” record 
of 635 knots for a day’s run by making 
641 knots from noon on the 7th to noon 
on the 8th inst. : ts 


Another step toward making the 
English-speaking people one is the 
adoption of a uniform letter post for 
the United States, Canada and the Brit- 
ish Isles. We have had a rate of two 
cents an ounce between the United 


States and Canada for some time, but | 


letters to ‘foreign -countries, incliding : 
England, require-an exira rate. Last 
fall this rate was reduced by’the Postal . 


| of experiments in politics. D 1 
| most valuable of these laboratories is 


| proximated 


__ Evidently | 
those who can afford to ride in these | 


| he 


| have been carried on. 


-ative 


nion from five cents for each half- | 


“sft 


ounce, or fraction thereof, to five cents 
for the first ounce and three cents for 
each additional ounce. A special ar- 
rangement has now been reached _ be- 
tween the United States and England, 
whereby letters are to be carried be- 
tween the countries for two cents an 
ounce. The new arrangement goes into 


_ effect the first of Tenth month. 


By virtue of the independent govern- 
ment of each State, America has 46 
great laboratories for the working out 
One of the 


Oregon, where by means of the initi- 
ative and referendum, government by 
the people is probably more nearly ap- 
than elsewhere in the 
United States. Nineteen propositions 
were submitted to the people of the 
State in the recent election. Some of 
these were trivial matters which, it ap- 
pears, might better have been settled by 
the Legislature than by the people. 


| Among those of special interest was 
_ Woman Suffrage and the single tax, 


both of which were defeated. 

The most unusual feature, however, 
is the situation which the next Legisla- 
ture will face in its selection of a United 
States Senator. Part of the system 
now in force provides for the election 
by the Legislature of the candidate pre- 
viously chosen by the people. It so 
happens that the Legislature is almost 


unanimously Republican, while. the peo- | 


ple have chosen Governor George B. 
Chamberlain, a Democrat, as their can- 
didate for Senator. It remains to be 
seen whether the Republicans will carry 


out this provision of the State plan and | 


choose the people’s candidate, although 
belongs to an 
party. 


Various Baptist bodies are taking steps | 


toward forming a larger union. A large 
gathering of delegates from _ several 


States and territories recently met in ! 


Oklahoma City to further this end. 
President Harry Pratt Judson, of the 
University of Chicago, was elected Pres- 
ident of the convention, and his or- 


| ganizing ability was evident in the pro- 


gress that was made in the movement 
that was set on foot in Washington last 
year to affiliate in some organic way 
with the convention as the general or- 
ganization of the denomination, all the 
self-perpetuating and more or less in 
dependent “societies” through which the 
missionary activities of the churches 
The particular 
form which this organic union is to 


She take was referred to a joint committee 


of the convention and the societies to 
report next year. In the meantime a 
provisional working arrangement. was 
effected. By amendment of the by-iaws 
of the convention, it became possible for 
any of the denominationally recog- 
nized missionary, educational and_phil- 
anthropic organizations to become “co- 
operating societies” of the convention 
by agreeing to regulate expenditures, 
solicit funds and incur indebtedness 
only on approval of the convention, On 
its part the convention agreed- to, aid, 
through its 
raising funds needed by each co-oper- 


“great” societies of the denomination, 


‘ sf 
o4 2%. "hie v Fi ee] 


Executive ‘Committee. in’ 
society.. |. The) thrée = so-called . 


2b ie 


opposing political | 


will be; pup 


u 


write 
“bury; 


the Missionary Union, Home Mission 
Society and Publication Society, took 
immediate steps to become co-operatin 
societies. Commissions were appointe 
for study and report to the denomina- 
tion as to what the churches are doing 
along lines of social service and city 
missions. 


THE CHURCH BAZAAR. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke, author, clergy- 
man and professor at Princeton, was 
talking one day about the best way for 
churches to raise money. Apropos of 
bazaars, he said: 


“There was a canny old Scotch min-— 


ister who said one day from: the pulpit, 
with a dry smile: 

“Weel, friends, the kirk stands 
urgently in need of siller, and, as we 
have failed to get it honestly, we must 
e’en see now what a bazaar can do for 
us.’ "—Selected. 


NOTICE. 


Sagamore Beach is the summer resort 
conducted by officials of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and is 
kept free from objectionable features 
found at many other resorts. It is 
situated on Cape Cod Bay, 16 miles 
south of Plymouth and not far from 
Sandwich, where the first Friends meet- 
ing in America was set up. The place 


is one of much attractiveness, offering. 


opportunities for both fresh and’ salt 
water sports and pleasures, and each 
afternoon will be given up to recreation, 
Sagamore Beach is in one of the most 
interesting sections of eastern Massa- 
chusetts. It is especially attractive to 
lovers of Friends history, who may, 
from it, visit Sandwich, South Yar- 
mouth and West Falmouth meeting- 
houses and_ burial grounds and Christo- 
pher’s Hollow, whose traditions reach 
back to 1658, when the Society was 
being founded. Excursions have been 
planned to some of the many places of 
interest within easy reach of Sagamore. 

There will be no charge for tuition. 
Opportunity will be given to make 
voluntary contributions to the work of 
the school. Board can be secured for 
$0 to $12 per week during the summer 
school. 

Courses in sociology, Sunday-school 
and Christian Endeavor work and 
Scripture expositions given by-~ able 
leaders will occupy the time of the vaca- 
tion months at Sagamore Beach not 
devoted to Friends summer school, and 
render it a desirable place for Friends 
who are seeking a summer resort. 

Cape Cod has a onleasant climate. 
Thousands spend the summer on its 
shores. The presence of visiting 
Friends would be a blessing to any of 
the three small Friends meetings in a 
place suited to the formation of Friends 
permanent summer __ settlements. If 
Friends are going away from the dis- 
comforts of the city and are seeking a 
place for rest and recreation, why not 
go where you will not only be blessed, 
but. will be a blessing? 

Full programs and further 


particulars 
lished later. © : 


rograms and: other i 
Mary A. Gore, Secretary, 


Ae 14 ; 
or: ormation, 


ve 


Falmouth, Mass. 


p 
ass.; or Elam Henderson West 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING 
MINGHAM. 

It is far from easy to give a reader any adequate 
idea of a great gathering like this one just closing in 
the city of Birmingham. In size, this yearly meet- 
ing is very much like Indiana Yearly Meeting for 
though it is slightly smaller in total membership, 


IN. BIR- 


the attendance has been about the same as one sees | 


at Richmond. The hall in which it was held had a 
large floor space, with amphitheatre-like galleries, 


going all around the room, so that though it seated | 


over 2,000 persons, it was not impossible for every- 
one to hear. The speaking came from all over the 
house, from young and old alike, and, in spite of the 
difficulty of speaking in such a large hall, the women 
Friends took a fair share of the exercise of the sit- 
tings. This is the first time that the Yearly Meeting 
has been an entirely joint meeting of men and 
women, and it is now evident that the separate 
“women’s meeting” is a thing of the past. 

The separate “Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight’? has also been abolished and instead of it the 


Elders held a conference, which met three times, | 
and proved occasions of great value, and a sitting of | 


the General Yearly Meeting was devoted to ministry. 
The time was rather too short for an adequate con- 


sideration of the subject, but the plan of bringing the | 


questions of ministry before the entire body instead 


of before a separated part of the meeting is surely a | 


step in the right direction. The time will undoubt- 
edly come when vital questions—questions, I mean, 
which bear directly on the spiritual life and expan- 
sion of the body itself—will occupy the foreground 
of attention and routine business will shrink to a 
much smaller compass. A concern for an increase 
of the deliberative character of the Yearly Meeting 
came up from Durham Quarterly Meeting this year 
and with it came the large question of how to elimi- 
nate matters of very slight general interest and to con- 
centrate the time and attention more upon things of 
vital moment. 

The high water period of the Yearly Meeting is 
- generally, as it. ought to be, the time devoted to con- 
sideration of the state of society, because this is’ an 
occasion for facing the vital problems and issues of 


the church. The “consideration” this year did not 
seem to me to rise very high. There were good 
things said, but they were of a rathér ordinary range 
and character. Nobody brought to the meeting a 
fresh and lifting message which left us all higher up 
and with steadier vision of a central purpose. There 
was, however, at the close of the day, when the meet- 
ing was packed for an evening sitting into the Bull 
Street Meeting House, far too small to hold us all, a 
splendid group-feeling and a good sense of the 
Larger Life that impinged upon us. My own feel- 
ing is that at such important times there ought not 
to be a scattering of thought over the limitless range 
of the spiritual universe, but that the thought of 
the meeting should focus on some well differentiated 
topic, so that all the speaking should contribute and 
be “toil co-operant to an end.” 

The part which is naturally of greatest interest to 
our readers is the part dealing with American affairs, 
on which a large amount of time was spent this year. 
There was a decided wave of interest in the American 
Epistles. They were printed in extensive summary 
form, with map, in the volume cf advance docu- 
ments, and this summary was presented to the meet- 
ing, intersversed with helpful comment, by Albert J. 
Crossfield. Everybody seemed interested, and many 
were surprised at the wide sweep of our work at 
home and abroad. There was a general desire that 
in the future the American Epistles should be printed 
in full in the volume of advance documents for use 
in the Yearly Meeting and this plan was adopted. 
One expression used in an epistle aroused consider- 
able discussion and concern and it is a good illustra- 
tion of the harm that may come from the use of 
unquakerly language in a Quaker document. The 
objectionable phrase was the “dedication of a 
To the writer of the epistle the term was 
To those who heard it, it 
carried associations with priesteraft and consecrated 
buildings, and gave the impression that Friends in 
America were drifting into medieval practices from 
which we have been for centuries struggling at ter- 
rific cost to get free. 


church.” 
a perfectly harmless one. 


Friends would do well not to 
use language so loaded with sinister associations. 


The report of the Five Years Meeting was very 
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comprehensive and made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. Everybody who had attended the Meeting 
at Richmond spoke of its value and its promise for 
the future. Comment-was made on the fact that 
though so many weighty issues were discussed not a 
single word of bitterness was heard either in or out- 
side the meetings, and the delegates were much 
struck with the spirit of kindness and fellowship 
which they observed among us. There was consider- 
able comment ‘also, upon the changed methods of 
carrying on the work of the church in America, 
especially on pastoral methods, but there was a very 
large sympathy and charity and a readiness to be- 
hieve that we were working out our mission in new 
fields and under new conditions with true sincerity 
and in loyalty to our Divine Head. 

A rather extraordinary discussion arose over a 
proposition to send a short message of love to all in 
the United States and Canada, who bear the name of 
“Friends.” It was carefully explained that nothing 
lay back of the proposal, that it meant only what it 
openly bore on its face, namely, a message of love to 
Friends without expressing any endorsement of theo- 
logical position and without raising any issues that 
had occasioned separation in the past. The sugges- 
tion seemed harmless enough, but it proved to be a 
smoking firebrand. A ‘discussion followed which 
far surpassed in heat and feeling anything that was 
witnessed in the Five Years Meeting, and an on- 
looker of the younger generation found himself 
quite amazed that anybody should be so afraid of 
sending a message of love, and he found it difficult 
to appreciate the state of mind which builds walls 
and chasms between groups of the followers of 
Christ. But there was no doubt at all of the honesty 
and sincerity of both wings of the Yearly Meeting, 
for there and there was 
certainly no lack of honest speaking. Friends over 
here are, as a rule, much more vigorous and out- 
spoken than we are and they can stand a sharp dis- 
agreement more easily than we can. 


were two distinct wings, 


finally brought to a head by a wise suggestion of 
Arnold Rowntree, that a committee, composed of 
Friends on both sides of the question, should be 
, appointed to see if they could agree upon some plan 
of action. This committee, which was a large and 
very representative one, brought in a draft of a brief 
letter which they recommended be sent to all who 
bear the name of Friends anywhere in the world. 
This recommendation was adopted with satisfaction. 
The letter is as follows: 


“DEAR FRIENDS :—Our loving thoughts have been turned 
towards you, and we desire to salute you in the fraternal love 


The matter was. 


of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour, with the prayer that 
we may with you be drawn nearer in spirit to Him, and so 
throughout our lives may be His followers and friends, and 
therefore the friends of all men.” 

There was an interesting sitting devoted to the 
concern of Walter Morice for service in Norway and 
Denmark, and he was liberated with the hearty 
sympathy ot the meeting for his proposed service. 
Another interesting occasion was the consideration 
of Friends in the colonies, especially the educational 
needs of these Friends. Pickering College, Canada, 
which has always held a warm place in the thought 
ef London Yearly Meeting, and Hobart School in 
Australia, were commended to the interest of 
Friends. This Yearly Meeting is cultivating in a 
good sense the imperial spirit and it was even sug- 
gested that there should be a secretary for the 
colonies at Devonshire House. The wide sweep of 
the Foreign Mission work of the Yearly Meeting is 
very impressive and furthermore it is well organized 
and wisely directed. 

Perhaps the most important day of the Yearly 
Meeting was First day when the Message of Friends 
was proclaimed in over sixty different places and 
a very large number of people were touched with the 
Word of Life. 

R. M. J. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At the recent commencement at the State Univer- 
sity, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon President Hobbs, of Guil- 
ford College. We append here a clipping from the 
daily of “Raleigh, which quotes in full what was said 
by Dr. Alphonso Smith, Dean of the Literary De- 
partment, as he presented President Hobbs: 


Lewis Lyndon Hobbs, President of Guiiford College, 
North Carolina. 

In proportion to its numbers, no denomination has con- 
tributed more to the moral fiber and industrial progress of 
North Carolina than has the Society of Friends. In 1837 
they founded in Guilford County the New Garden Boarding- 
School, an institution which is now regarded as the pioneer 
in the South of co-education, In 1888 the New Garden Board- 
ing-School became Guilford College with Mr. Hobbs as its 
president. A Master of Arts of Haverford College, he has 
stood for high standards of scholarship and conduct, he has 
been a valiant champion of public schools, and he has made 
the influence of Guilford College felt far beyond the boundaries 
of his Church and of his State. In honoring him, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina honors a worthy man, a growing in- 


stitution, and a noble denomination. 

Coming as this does from so worthy an authority 
and with such marked appreciation of the work of 
the President of Guilford College and his influence 
in the State, coupled with the tribute incidentally 
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made to the Friends and their college in North 
Carolina, the circumstance is one which honors the 
Society of Friends everywhere. 


Commencement day at Haverford College was the 
occasion for the announcement of an additional 
$20,000, or thereabouts, to be added to the fund for 
Biblical and Philosophical instruction. Late in the 
autumn, $50,000 was donated by a Friend for ad- 
vancing religious and social studies; then followed 
a gift of $30,000 for a new home for the college Y. 
M. C.-A. and similar organizations, which building 
is also to be a social center for the alumni and under- 
graduates. The above gift of $20,000 completes an 
even $100,000 which has been donated within the 
year to enhance the religious equipment of the insti- 
tution. 

Earlham College also had a pleasant surprise for 
commencement day when it was made known that 
the endowment fund had been increased by a gift of 
$25,000 from Morris M. White, of Cincinnati. 


[For THe American Frrenp.] 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE.—XVI. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
Tue Quaker Uses or Tue Brsxe. 


The articles of this series bear the general title, 
“The Interpretation and Use of the Bible.” Thus 
far they have dealt mainly with interpretation alone. 
The object of interpretation is, let us remember, to 
get at the meaning which the writer intended to con- 
vey to his readers. It is for the purpose of getting 
at this intended meaning that the textual critic seeks 
the correct original reading and the translator uses 
grammar and dictionary to render its thought ex- 
actly. It is for this purpose that the higher critic 
studies the age, authorship, purpose, sources and 
literary form of a passage. Jor this, scholarship 
turns the light of history and philology, of ancient 
monuments, literary methods and religious experi- 
ence on the sacred page. But after interpretation, 
there still remain the questions: What value shall 
we attach to the author’s thought, and what shall we 
make of it? Evidently the evaluation of the ideas will 
determine largely what use we shall make of them. 
Many will be disposed to say at once that the teach- 
ing of any part of the Bible, when it is determined, 
is to be accepted without question and put fully into 
practice without modification or delay. But there 
are insuperable obstacles to such a simple and naive 
use of every text and section of the Bible. 

In the first place, some statements and injunc- 
tions are expressly modified or set aside in later por- 
tions of the Bible. Such are the law of retaliation 


(Deut. 19:21; Matt. 5:39), of divorce at the caprice | 


of the husband (Deut. 24:1-3; Mark 10:2-12), the 
effectiveness of sacrifice. (Lev. 5:6, 10, 18; 17:11; 
Heb. 10:4-9), the place of sacrificial worship (Ex. 
20:24 (R. V.) Ex. 38:1-7; Deut, 12:5-8), washings 
and distinctions of clean and unclean meats (Lev. 
11; Mark 7:14-19; Acts 10:9-15), the rite of cir- 
cumeision (Gen. 17:14; Gal. 5:2-12) and so forth. 

In the second place, different passages of Scripture 
give ditferent representations, not only of the same 
event, as was shown in the article on the historical 
books, but also of the character and purposes of God, 
of the value of religious rites and institutions and of 
human duty. The possibility of seeing God is 
variously represented in Gen. 32:30; Ex. 24:9,10; 
Ex. 33:20-23; Deut. 34:10; John 1:18 and John 
5:37. The willingness of God to forgive sins is 
denied in Joshua 24:19 and as strongly asserted in 
Micah 7:18,19, and many other passages in both 
Testaments. In 2 Kings 10:30, God is said to have 
approved Jehw’s slaughter of the house of Ahab. In 
Hosea 1:4 God is said to punish the house of Jehu 
tor the deed. Deut. 11:10-17 and Matt. 5:49 present 
different views of God’s providence in the matter of 
rain. The doctrine of Deut. 29:18-21, that suffer- 
ing will always follow sin, and prosperity will follow 
righteousness is denied in Job 21: 1-26, and contra- 
dicted by Jesus in Luke 13:1-5 and John 9:1-3. 
Besides such specific cases as these, there are cases 
where the general representation and spirit vary. 
In 1 Peter 1:10,11 we are told that it was the Spirit 
of Jesus who spoke through the Old Testament 
prophets, and Hebrews 13:8 asserts that He is the 
same always. Now it is hard to identify the spirit 
displayed in the story of Elijah’s calling down fire 
from heaven to destroy the men sent to arrest him 
(2 Kings 1:10,12) with that shown by Jesus when 
he rebuked James and John for wanting to do the 
same violence on a Samaritan village that repulsed 
him. (Luke 9: 54, 55). Elisha’s curse on the lads 
of Bethel (2 Kings 2: 24) hardly shows the same 
spirit as Jesus’ prayer for those who crucified Him. 
(Luke 23: 34). The prayer of the writer of Psalms 
137, that some one may do to Babylon as she did to 
Jerusalem, by dashing her little ones against the 
stones, is out of keeping with the revelation in Jonah 
(4: 11) of God’s mercy on the little ones of Nineveh 
and Jesus’ weeping over the fate of J erusalem, which 
he sought to avert but could not. It is alifficult to 
believe the God of merey revealed in Hosea, Jonah, 
the “Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” could haye 
ordered Joshua to kill the women and children of 
Canaan and hamstring the horses (Joshua 6: 21; 
11: 6; Deut. 20: 13-16) and delight in Samuel’s 
living sacrifice of Agag (1 Sam. 15: 33). We must 
decide which of these passages represent the true 
character and purpose of God before we can use any 
of them as a guide in the attempt to be “perfect as He 
is perfect” and to execute His will. 

The third objection to taking the evident thought 
of every passage of Scripture as a guide for our 
thinking and acting lies in those characteristics 
that it possesses which belong to the times when the 
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Scriptures were written but which our age has aban- 
doned, such as the belief that the earth is four-cor- 
nered; that the sky is a firmament; or that the heart 
is the thinking organ. The progress of the civilized 
world in the knowledge of and practical control of the 
forces of nature has been achieved by revising our 
inherited beliefs in accordance with observation and 
experience. We cannot make exceptions of the 
Hebrew ideas of the structure of the world and of 
man, until we are willing to renounce the beneficent 
triumphs of inductive science. 

In the fourth place, our studies in previous articles 
have shown that the thought of the Bible has come 
through human instruments, is expressed in the 
language and colored by the concepts of the writers 
and their age; that the preservation, transmission 
and determination of the text, and the decision as 
to the inspiration and ecanonicity of the books have 
been through the hands, minds and spiritual judg- 
ment of men. We accept them as conveying the truth 
about God and duty because and in so far as they 
have approved themselves in the thought and experi- 
ence of successive generations of spiritual people as 
revealing God and His will for men. What is true 
of the books separately and of the canon as a whole 
is true of the individual ideas also. Unless we are 
ready to grant an infallibility in all departments of 
human thought to men of past generations, which is 
contrary not only to human experience in general 
but to the evidence of their own work, we must ap- 
prove their work in our own judgment and experi- 
ence before making it a standard for our life. We 
can no more honestly accept ideas which our most 
enlightened judgment tells us are false, than we can 
honorable neglect to try to live by those it tells us 
are true. 

The careful evaluation of each text of Scripture 
must precede its practical use as a basis for think- 
ing and acting. It was this principle and the spirit- 
ual guidance which was the means of carrying it 
out, that distinguished the early Quaker use of the 
Bible. 

A fair representation of the views of Friends be- 
fore 1827 is found in Evans’ Exposition. An exami- 
nation of the writers whose works are there quoted 
shows that they combine reverence for the Bible and 
zeal in its study and practical use with great free- 
dom as to the relative value of its different parts and 
the permanent authority of individual texts. With 
great unanimity they quote II Timothy 3: 15-17 to 
express their idea of the value of the Bible. They 
value and use the Scriptures because they are “able 
to make wise unto salvation through faith in Christ” 
and are also useful for the purposes of Christian 
discipline and instruction. To all of them, the Bible 
is a book containing a revelation from God. But 
with equal unanimity they reject the name “Word of 
God” for it and make it subordinate to the spiritual 
leading and experience of the Christian—an aid to 
the soul’s life but not a substitute for it; to be be- 
lieved because and in so far as verified in the collec- 


Spirit of God. Practically all of them mention that 
it is to be accepted as the final outward judge of the 
controversies between Christians, and the outward 
test of pretended inspiration in individuals. But 
since practically all such questions are over what 
the teaching of Scripture really is, this third use is 
of comparatively little practical moment. Early 
Friends, when called upon to state their beliefs, con- 
fined themselves almost wholly to the language of the 
Bible, selecting those passages which corresponded 
to the Christian experiences which they had been 
able to verify in practice. The early Friends, re- 
acting from the literalism of the contemporary Cal- 
vinism, which denied the spiritual capacity of man 
and the present possibilities of knowing God, and 
which sought to make the Bible a substitute for direct 
and immediate knowledge of God, were accused of 
denying the authority of the Bible. The early writers 
took pains to deny that they depreciated the Bible, 
but put the stress on the spiritual use of it and main- 
tained freedom from the letter. After the Hicksite 
separation, there was a decided tendency toward em- 
phasizing the literal authority of Scripture, but even 
here, at least a theoretical primacy of the Spirit was 
adhered to, and freedom from bondage to the letter 
maintained in practice. A study of some represen- 
tative writers will make these points clear. The atti- 
tude of George Fox is too well known to need ex- 
tensive quotation. He carried a Bible with him in 
his early ministry, knew the Scriptures almost by 
heart, and usually used their language to express his 
teaching and belief. Yet his great concern was that 
men might pass beyond the Book to the realities 
of which it speaks; that they might not rest merely 
on an outward authority, but might share the ex- 
periences of the saints of old which are recorded in 
the Bible, and live in the power of the Spirit of God, 
by which the Scriptures were given forth. He valued 
the Bible, not as an end in itself, but as an aid to 
the soul in its search for the living God. Of Biblical 
scholarship in the technical sense, George Fox was 
almost entirely ignorant. Yet he gladly availed 
himself of the Biblical learning which any of his 
fellow-workers possessed, and even attempts in a 
few places to defend his views by showing that the 
common Greek text was defective. It is interesting, 
as well as indicative of the Quaker attitude to Bibli- 
cal learning, to find Fox comparing the old (Geneva) 
version with the Revised Version (King James,. 
1611). Fox prefers the revised readings. 

I give some representative expressions chosen 
from the less noted writers of the Society. Most of 
them are content to assert the value of the Scriptures 
for religious guidance without raising questions of 
historic or scientific inerrancy, or ethical or theo- 
logical contradictions. These writers were, for the 
most part, neither scholars nor theologians, and such 
questions had little practical value for them. 
Richard Hubberthorn: ‘“T have believed the Serip- 
tures from a child, to be a declaration of truth, when 
I had but a literal knowledge, natural education and 


tive and individual experience of Christians with the | tradition; but now I know the Scriptures to be true, 
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by the manifestation and operation of the Spirit of 
God, fulfillimg them in me.” Edward Burrough: 
“The Holy Scriptures were given forth by the Spirit 
of the Lord, as holy men of God were moved; 

* * * are a true declaration of what is to be 
believed and practiced in relation to eternal salva- 
tion, * * * and though the Scriptures are 
profitable and were given torth to be read, and to 
be fulfilled, yet they are not the rule and guide of 
faith and life unto the saints, but the Spirit of God 
that gave forth the Scriptures, that is the rule and 
guide, the teacher and leader into all truth 

x * and the Spirit leads them to walk in 
the fulfilling of the Scriptures and according to 
them.” Robert Ruckhill and John Whitehead: 
“But such Scriptures and prophecies as have been 
written and prophesied by the holy men of God as 
they were moved by the Spirit of God, treating of 
the mystery of God in the redemption and salvation 
of mankind by Jesus Christ and the duty of man in 
his obedience to and worship of the same God, as his 
reasonable service for the gift: of so great salvation, 
are the great concerns now under our serious con- 
sideration. 
Quakers, have unfeignedly believed and often de- 
‘elared to the world that the Scriptures, as above dis- 
tinguished, are a true record and declaration of the 
love of God in the redemption and salvation of man- 
kind by Jesus Christ, and also the duty of man 
as before recited.” William Shewen: “The true 


* 


The people of God scornfully called 


Christian honoreth the Holy Scriptures in their | 


place, and believeth and receiveth their testimony, 
and is a living witness to the truth thereof, and he 
demonstrateth it as followeth: By believing, re- 
ceiving and obeying Him (viz., Jesus Christ) of 
whom they testify, whereby he receives power to 
order his conversation according to them.” James 


Jackson: ‘“We esteem the Scriptures as a true testi- | 


mony of Christ. We slight not nor undervalue the 
Scriptures, neither do we teach others to do so; for 
they are of special service unto us in many cases, 
and serve also for the commending of our principles, 
lives and doctrines to the consciences of men; never- 
theless we prefer Christ before them, for He was 
before them, and His name only is called the Word 
of God.” Elizabeth Bathhurst: ‘They (the 
Friends) do believe the Scriptures so far as Scripture 
itself requires faith in itself; that is, that they are 


able to make wise unto salvation, through faith | 


which is in Christ Jesus, being given by inspiration 
of God.” Benjamin Lindley: (1). “We own the 
Scriptures to be given by inspiration. Holy men 
wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. (2). 
That they are reverently to be read and believed by 
all to whom they come. (3). That they are the best 
secondary and subordinate rule that is extant in the 
world. (4). That they are a means in the hand of 
the Spirit for the conviction and conversion of sin- 
ners and of the edification and building up of the 
saints in the most holy faith.” Daniel Phillips: 
“We have always owned the Scriptures to be a rule 
subordinate to the Holy Spirit, both of our faith 


and practice, and humbly desire that all our actions 
may be squared accordingly, and we do believe that 
they have been and are a means to convey to us the 
history and doctrine of Jesus Christ; and do allow 
them to be an outward standard or measure by which, 
through the assistance. of the Holy Spirit, we may 
be capacitated to know what to believe and do in 
order to our salvation.” 


(To be continued. ) 


ONE STEP ENOUGH. 


The whole history of many a pessimist may be de- 
scribed by saying that he never appreciated the value 
of a step—would not be contented with anything less 
than a stride. It is the very essence of humility to 


_ be willing to do what we can; and it is for want of 


that willingness that splendid talents have been deso- 
lated, and noble ambitions have sunk down into cyni- 
cism and complaining. 

In every line of Newman’s hymn, “‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,” we read a prayer against restlessness of soul. 
But restlessness is not the wholly mysterious thing 
we are often disposed to think, and in one phrase 
after another he touches the sources from which it 
springs, and shows us the points at which we may 
conquer it. When he says that one step is enough he 
puts his finger upon one of the most fertile sources of 
this misery: our natural desire to do more than can 
be done. Behind the brief sharp phrase we discern 
the struggle by which a great talent that longs to 
change the world at a single stroke has begun to learn 
its needed lesson, and has humbled itself to take the 
one step which is all that is open to it. 

It is easy and pleasant to dream of power, but it is 
above all things necessary to remember that power 
means the acceptance of limitation. It is the nature 
of explosives that they need to be confined in order 
to do their work. We cannot show ourselves generous 
except by narrowing ourselves down to some concrete 
act which makes that generosity tangible to others. 
There is plenty of that genial good-nature which, in 
a very general way, wishes well to the whole world; 
but it does not for a moment rank with the willing- 
ness to tie oneself up to some particular form of ser- 
vice, and persist in it until it is done. Good causes 
suffer on every hand because they have too many well- 
wishers, too many whose good-will we cannot con- 
dense and apply to any particular point. The dis- 
ciples were always offering to do for Christ larger 
things than he ever asked for, yet they were strangely 
reluctant to do these smaller and humbler things 
about which he was so insistent. Their growth in 
action was a growth in the power to act within narrow 
limits. All action is, after all, a sort of narrowness. 
The poet has to accept his meter and bring his vision 
within bounds, or he remains a dreamer. The meters 
are his best friends, and they give him his only 
chance. 

Whatever our vision may be, there are cool and 
definite steps to be taken about it, and they are 
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usually of a sort that somewhat chill our enthusiasm. 
The first step seems almost a profanation; we hold 
back. Then the ideal which was meant to be the | 
very health of our bones becomes a poison in our 
system that makes us hate and resist the world. We 
use the word ¢deals with a shallowness and reckless- 
ness that are nothing short of amazing. We seem 
to think that simply because we have them, all must 
be well with us, without realizing that the world | 
has a right to demand of whoever has an ideal more 
labor and sacrifice than of anybody else. We speak 
of our ideals as if they gave us a sort of exemption 
from the world’s roughness, when the truth is that the 
man whose ideal amounts to anything knows that he 
is a candidate for trouble and rough going, and 
accepts cheerfully the situation. | 


The ideal that hovered before Newman’s mind, 
however much we may wonder at it, had this robust 
quality about it, that, instead of turning his life into 
a petulant inactivity, it started him upon a course of 
incessant labor that gave substance and reality to 
his life. 

In his particular case the one step that was open 
to him is very instructive. It was to make the best 
of a dead calm that had fallen upon the Mediter- 
ranean, and that held the orange-boat on which he 
was traveling home drifting helplessly about for days 
in the Straits of Bonifacio. Seething with schemes 
and fretting for action as he was, the next step was 
to make the most of a dead calm. Probably the next 
step never seemed more distasteful to any man than 
the one which he had to take. Of what use was it to 
attempt anything there on shipboard? How could 
anything done there ever contribute to the great pur- 
pose which had laid hold of him? Nevertheless he 
took the pen, and, mastering the pain of beginning— 
which is always a sharp twinge to most of us—-he 
wrote. Probably the one step possible amid limita- 
tions never turned out to be more surprisingly fruit- 
ful than that which brought forth the hymn, “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” by which he is known to thousands 
who never even heard of his more far-reaching 
schemes. It is instructive, also, to notice that this 
phrase seems to hint at some deep temptation in his 
nature which had to be met and laid again and again. 

It was only four days later, when the wind had 
freshened and borne them off Sardinia, that once 
more he had to apply the brake to his restless spirit, 
as he does in the poem ealled “Flowers. without | 
Fruits :” 


“Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


“But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every foe. 


“Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade.” ; 


In this and many another allusion of his up to the 


end of his life there is more than a hint of how, if he 
had not mastered an infirmity that besets us all, the 
output of his life might have been “soft, loose and 
wandering” instead of having that beautiful precision 
and hard-attained ease which came to be the wonder 
of his words. 

In the spiritual life we fail because one step is not 
enough for us. We sink back deeper into the slough 
of defeat, and lose more ground, because we are too 
proud after a sin or a relapse to take the poor first 
step which is all that is possible toward our recoy- 
ery. Never prouder than when we have fallen, we 
sit and dream about some repentance that will seem 
adequate to so great a fall. The poor unworthy 
prayer which at the time is all we can utter seems 
wholly unequal to what we feel. We want to make 
some large, free stroke toward our restoration. We 
wish the days would slip by more swiftly. We wish 
we could live a week at a time in order to arrive 
sooner at the point from which we have slipped. 
But one step is enough; and when pride makes us 
unwilling to take it, we only sink lower and lower 
until at last no repentance that is possible to us seems 
worthy of us. St. Theresa has left us one word of 
wisdom that would change many a life history if 
thoroughly appropriated once for all: her discovery 
that after failure it is best to repent at once and in 
what words and ways one can. 

How little any of us know about what is enough! 
And how assertive we are about what we need! Day 
after day we have had enough within our reach, and 
have let it go. To realize that we have enough of 
opportunity, and more than we can ever fill, would 
be to find contentment coming back again. It would 
conquer our restlessness if we could look with reverent 
eyes upon a single day without worrying about any 
other. The continuance of our life into this present 
day is an assurance of God’s intention to bless. There 
is not a day nor a duty that does not contribute to 
life’s main purpose. And the Kindly Light has no 
kindlier leading than that which leads us to taking 
contentedly one step more as long as we live.-—The 
Sunday School Times. 


HANLY ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Personally, I have seen so much of the evils of the 
traffic in the last four years, so much of its economic 
waste, so much of its physical ruin, so much of" its 
mental blight, so much of its tears and heartache, that 
I have come to regard the business as one that must 
be held and controlled by strong and effective laws. 
I bear no malice toward those engaged in the business, 
but I hate the traffic. I hate its every phase. I hate 
it for its intolerance. I hate it for its arrogance. I 
hate it for its hypocrisy. I hate it for its e-nt and 
craft and false pretenses. I hate it for its commer- 
cialism. I hate it for its greed and avarice. I hate 
it for its corrupting influence in civie affairs. 1 
hate it for its incessant effort to debauch the suffrage 
of the country; for the cowards it makes of public 
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men. J hate it for its ruthless trampling of the 
solemn compacts of State Constitutions. 1 hate it 
for the load it straps to labor’s back; for the palsied 
hands it gives to toil; for its wounds to genius; for 
the tragedies of its might-have-beens. I hate it for 
the human wrecks it has caused. I hate it for the 
almshouses it peoples; for the prisons it fills; for the 
insanity it begets; for its countless graves in potters’ 


fields. I hate it for the mental ruin it imposes upon | 


its victims; for its spiritual blights; for its moral 
degradation. J hate it for the crimes it has com- 
mitted. I hate it for the homes it has destroyed. | 
hate it for the hearts it has broken. I hate it for the 
malice it has planted in the hearts of men; for its 
poison, for its bitterness, for the Dead Sea fruit 
with which it starves their souls. 

I hate it for the grief it causes womanhood—the 
scalding tears, the hopes deferred, the strangled 
aspirations, its burden of want and care. 

I hate it for its heartless cruelty to the aged, the 
infirm and the helpless; for the shadow it throws 
upon the lives of children; for its monstrous injustice 
to blameless little ones. 

It hate it as virtue hates vice, as truth hates error, 
as righteousness hates sin, as justice hates wrong, as 
liberty hates tyranny, as freedom hates oppression. 

I hate it as Abraham Lincoln hated slavery. And 
as he sometimes saw in prophetic vision the end of 
slavery and the coming of the time when the sun 
should shine and the rain should fall upon no slave 
in all the republic, so I sometimes seem to see the end 
of this unholy traffic; the coming of the time when, 
if it does not wholly cease to be, it shall find no safe 
habitation anywhere beneath Old Glory’s stainless 
stars—Lrom Governor Hanly’s Speech at the Re- 
publican State Convention of Indiana. 


A CHILD’S PRAYERS. 


A young mother left her guests one evening ta go 
up and bid good night to the small daughter whom 
the nurse had just left. 

“Why, Esther, you haven’t said your prayers!” 
exclaimed the mother, as the child climbed into bed. 

It was a perfunctory reminder, for she was anxious 
to be down-stairs again. She herself had almost given 
up the custom of saying her prayers, but her two chil- 
dren had been taught to observe the ceremony at bed- 
time. ; 

“No, mother, I’m so very sleepy to-night. You know 
our Sunday-school prayer begins: 

“To say my prayer is not to pray 
Unless I mean the words I say, 


Unless I think to Whom I speak, 
And with my heart His favor seek.” 


The mother did not like making excuses, and she 
little understood the spiritual life of this child of 
hers. 

“To you think it’s nice to go all day without saying 
your prayers?’ she asked. 

Esther sat up in bed, surprised and hurt, and her 


blue eyes widened as she exclaimed, “Why, mother, 
dear, you don’t suppose, you don’t think, that this is 
the only time I pray, do you?” She was wide awake 
now. 

“When do you pray?’ demanded the mother, in 
her turn. 

‘Oh, many times in the day,” answered the child, 


| “whenever I need to.” 


The mother’s glance fell before that of her child, 
and a tinge of crimson mounted to her cheek. 

“Whenever I need to.” Could she say as much 
with the same simple truthfulness? Were there not 
many times when the fretfulness, the selfishness, the 
sordidness had persisted, times when her better nature 
might have overcome if she had prayed ‘“‘whenever 
she needed to?” 

“What do you pray about?” she asked again, with 
a strange sense of distance between her heart and 
that of the child. 

“Oh, I talk to God about the things I’m doing,” 
said Esther, falling back on her pillow, “and when I 
do wrong I ask His forgiveness and His help to do 
better next time. Because He understands and is so 
great, you know,” she added. 

Yes, her mother knew; she had known for many 
years; but was she as conscious of that Presence and 
that Power in her own daily life, or had her own 
praying degenerated into a more or less perfunctory 
“saying of prayers” at stated times, or a petulant 
demand for something which she could not secure 
through mortal assistance ? 

“And then,” continued Esther, unconscious of the 
long pause, “sometimes I pray because I’m so happy. 
I just have to.” 

The mother suddenly felt her soul to be a small, 
darkened thing compared to the clear shining of her 
child’s. How undeveloped her own spiritual nature 
seemed in that moment! She was a good woman; 
she cared for the little family; she took them to 
church on Sunday; she made her contribution in- 
differently when she was asked to give something for 
missions; but beyond that her life was mostly one 
of pleasure. And her pleasures were many, but were 
they the sort that made her “pray because she was 
so happy?” Was it not usually only a trial or a dis- 
appointment that reminded her fora moment of her 
dependence on a higher Power ? 

Esther’s idea of praying was surely a’very different 
thing from the “saying of prayers.” Where had she 
learned the difference ? 

Her head dropped in self-accusation. Like many 
mothers, she had taught her child to repeat a childish 
prayer, but had she ever really taught her to pray ? 
Now it seemed, in some strange way, the child was to 
lead her. 

She stooped to kiss the earnest little face on the 
pillow. “We will talk about it more,” she said, “and 
if you are sleepy you need not say ‘Now I lay mc’ 
to-night, for God likes waking prayers best, we know. 
But,” she added, wistfully, “won’t you pray one 
prayer for mother before you go to sleep? She needs 
it.”—Y outh’s Companion. 
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Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


FRIENDS IN 


ANNUAL MEETING® OF 
JAPAN. 

The annual meeting of Japanese Friends was held 
at Tokyo, 4th month 16-20. 

The opening welcome meeting was led by T. Ku- 
rama, a Tokyo tailor, who, within the past six years 
has come to take a responsible part not only in the 
Friends work in Tokyo, but also in the larger work 
of Friends in other places. The principal message 
of the first session was given by K. Kato, of Mito, 
on the subject “Present Day Thought and the Spirit 
of the Society of Friends.” He gave three charac- 
teristics of present day thought, viz.: (1). Pro- 
gressiveness—willingness to leave the past if it be 
faulty—actively reaching forward for something 
better. (2). Tendency to unity—races, religions, 
classes, etc.—hence the peace movement, which 
means unity, as against war, which means 
division, separation and disorganization. (8). 
Emphasis upon things spiritual—investigation of 
spiritual phenomena, felt need for some religion, 
and increased appreciation of character. The spirit 
and principles of the Society of Friends are adapted 
to meet these present day needs. Though the So- 
ciety be small, it has great power, and hence possibili- 
ties of growth. 

Business Meeting.—In the business session, reports 
were given of the year’s work, under such headings 
as the Executive Committee (the administrative 
body of Japanese and foreign Friends), sketch of 
the work in each of the six meetings and sub-stations, 
statistical report, reading of the letter from Phila- 
delphia and miscellaneous business. The session 
closed with an earnest appeal by M. Nakamura, a 
young worker now located at Tsuchiura, who spoke 
of the need for men with Paul’s convictions—the 
scarcity of workers among Friends, the difficulty of 
doing Christian work in Ibaraki Prefecture (where 
Friends have most work), which is counted one of 
the two most difficult fields in the Empire, and the 
important part which women have in the evangeli- 
zation of the world. “As Paul took his call from 
God and went forth to his task, so let us consecrate 


ourselves to God and go forth to the evangelization of. 


Japan.” 

Meeting for Witness Bearing—In this meeting 
C. Suzuki spoke of the “Cross of Christ,” as the 
secret of Paul’s success, and the sign by which not 
only Constantine, but all Christians must win their 
victories. H. E. Coleman spoke of the reason for 
believing Christianity and commending it to others. 
Mrs. T. Kida bore witness to the value and power of 
silent meditation as related to the soul’s approach to 
God, to Bible study and to prayer. “When we are 
on the train, waiting at the station, working at home, 
or wherever we are, we can seek God in the quiet of 
our own souls.”” Monden San, the head of a sew- 
ing school in Minato, told of the way he had learned 


to interpret Romans 12: 1 in terms of actual service, 
he and two Christian friends having been collecting 
apprentices twice a month for social conversation and 
fellowship, with the idea of leading the boys to 
Christ. One of the young men speaks to the boys on 
some business topic, one on moral questions and one 
makes fun for them. “This work is undertaken ac- 
cording to the proportion of the faith which we now 
have, hoping to lead the boys to Christ.” 

Bible Study Meeting.—Gilbert Bowles gave a 
brief comparative study of leading New Testament 
books, followed by a more detailed study of the book 
of Hebrews. In presenting the subject of “Personal 
Work,” C. Kaifu, president of the Friends Girls’ 
School, spoke of the importance of studying the needs 
of the human heart, saying: “As to J apanese hearts, 
we can discover at least five defects, viz.: Restless- 
ness and inability to receive comfort, although this 
fact may be kept concealed by long discipline; lack 
of a keen sense of sin in its nature and essence, 
though not of great sins and crimes; no remedy for 
sin; continual effort to satisfy demands of conscience 
by meritorious works, and, tendency to be self-cen- 
tered, to please self rather than others. In Christ we 
have a sufficient remedy for all these needs.” It may 
be added that the same calm, serious study of the 
defects of the heart-life of any people would yield 
suggestive material for the Christian worker. 

Social Meeting.—One session of an annual meet- 
ing given up to social purposes ? Yes, and with good 
results. On the matted floor of the third-story of the 
Girls’ School was served a common meal, giving 
opportunity for the Christians from different places 
to become better acquainted, and also furnishing one 
of the best ways of bringing together the weak or 
scattered believers of the locality. An address was 
given by S. Sawada, a law student of the Imperial 
University, on the subject: “Social Problems and 
the Responsibility of the Society of Friends.” 

Lecture Meeting—On Seventh day evening, Dr. 
John Lawrence, an English Friend, who is serving 
his second year as professor of English Literature in 
the Imperial University, gave an address on “St. 
Paul; Orator and Letter Writer,” comparing and 
contrasting the lives and work of Cicero and Paul. 
There was a good attendance of students from the 
Keio University. 

The meeting for worship on Sabbath morning was 
followed by an address by Dr. Nitobe, President of 
the First Government College, on the subject: “What 
is Religion?’ The large audience gave the closest 
attention to a clear presentation of a spiritual and 
practical Christianity whose essence is fellowship 
with God, hidden away from the search of science, 
and safe from any attack of logic. The impression 
was deep enough to call forth the remark that it was 
really a great meeting. Dr. Nitobe feels that the 
Society of Friends has an important mission in the 
maintenance of meetings for worship. 

Evangelistic Meeting.—On Sabbath evening, Mr. 
Nakamura presented a gospel message grouped 
around the thought of “The True Meaning of Life,” 
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and C. Suzuki explained the “Two Ways of Living,” 
as walking after the flesh in the ways of death, and 
minding the things of the spirit, which brings life 
and peace. A number of persons expressed their 
desire to know more perfectly the way of life. 

The Closing Session.—Opened by Alice G. Lewis, 
much of the time was given to a review of the bless- 
ings of the past few days. Among those who were 
especially grateful was an aged physician from 
Minato, who, during his short Christian experience 


has developed into an earnest and successful personal | 


worker. The Annual Meeting just passed was char- 


acterized as a meeting “of the future,” as the thought | 


of many had been directed to the future needs and 
possibilities of the work of Friends in Japan. The 
Annual Meeting was a part of the answer to Christ’s 
prayer, “Thy will be done on earth.” 

Gitpert Bow es. 


RULES THAT CANNOT FAIL. 


Face the problem, no matter how great. 

Believe God will guide you in its solution. 

Pray, and move forward in the line of your prayer. 

Hear God’s voice through the written Word and 
providences. 

Take one step at a time, and do not bear the 
possible burdens of to-morrow or next week. 

Expect things to come to pass. 
_ Prepare for things to come to pass, and thus prove 
that you expect them. 

Be ready for any service, willing for any position 
or no position. 


honor. 
Believe God will work, and that through you. 


Your soul is not a trinket that you can buy for five 


cents and replace when you have lost it.—‘““Gipsy” 
Smith. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselves. 


Ten boys from Westtown Boarding-Schvool tuok the Haver- 
ford College entrance examinations last week 

A. F. N. Hambleton, Oskaloosa, lowa, was chosen at. the 
recent primary election as Republican candidate for State 
Senate. 


J. S. Bond, Stafford, Kan., writes concerning rifle practice 
in the public school. He believes this to be one of the most 
dangerous enemies of peace now confronting the American 
people. He urges Friends to write to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives protesting against a law of this kind, and also urges 
Friends not to support any candidate in the coming election 
who favors such practice. 

The Christian Workers’ Assembly of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
is in session at New Providence, Iowa, this week. Dr. A. J. 
Frost, Dean of the Faculty of Northwestern Bible and 
Missionary Training School, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. J. W. 
Day, Chas. W. Sweet, Zeno L. Doan, Prof. Wm. C. Wood, 
Charles S. White, Ellison R. Purdy, W. Jasper Hadley and 
others are expected to take part in the program. 


Friends Meeting, La Porte, Ind., is prospering under the 
pastoral care of J. Paris Cox. The Bible-school has more 
than doubled im attendance.during the past year. Ten new 
members have recently been added to the meeting. The labors 
of Jacob Baker, Adrian, Mich., and Frank V. Stafford, West 
Middletown, Ind., during Second month, were greatly appre- 


| ciated, their messages were inspiring and helpful, treighted 


with the power of the Holy Spirit. 


William L. Dean, whose obituary appears this week, was 
born Fifth month 13, 1833, in Charlotte, Vt. For several 
years he was a prominent worker and minister of New York 


| Yearly Meeting. He traveled some in evangelistic work and 


labored in the different meetings of Ferrisburg Quarterly 
Meeting. Later he made his home at Batavia, N. Y., where 
he served as pastor. Here his labors were blessed for ten 
years, when failing health compelled him to give up the more 
active church work. Although his physical strength was much 
impaired during his latter years, his spiritual vision was clear. 


A Summer School of Religious History will be held at 
Sagamore Beach, Mass., beginning Seventh month 28th, and 


| continuing until Eighth month 3d. The purpose of the school 


is to strengthen the religious life by reverent and intelligent 
study of important epochs in Biblical and church history, and 
to equip for better service by studying the conditions which 
surround us to-day. The topics selected for study this year are: 
“The Old Testament Preparation for the Christian Message;” 
“Historic Forms of the Christian Message,” and ‘Christianity 
and the Social Problem.” There will be a series of con- 
ferences on vital problems. A Bible class will be held each 
day, devoted to a study of the Book of Acts. 

Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, has just clesed a very suc- 
cessful year, graduating a class of 25 from the Academy 
department and a class of 28 from the College department. 
The Baccalaureate address was given by Ellison R. Purdy on 
First-day, Sixth month 7th. ‘The address tc the Academy 
class was given the following day by Nate Kendall, Albia, 


| lowa, Republican nominee for Congress, and the College 


commencement address by Matt Hughes, a minister from 
Kansas City, Mo. The attendance at all sessions was very 
large. 


Herbert Watson, Kansas, was awaraed the scholarship 


| at Haverford College, Anna Bruff, Atlantic, Iowa, the schol- 
| arship at Bryn Mawr, and Ora Carrell, Oskaloosa, Iowa, the 


Evade no responsibility and seek no personal | 


scholarship at the State University. 


Earlham College concluded its year’s work the roth inst. 
with appropriate commencement exercises. [he degree of 


| Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Hiram Elwood Hadley, 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington. Judge Hadley was a student at Earlham in the seven- 
ties, but did not graduate. He went to the Union Law School, 
now Northwestern Law School at Evanston, IIl., from which 
institution he graduated. Later he moved West and rapidly 
rose in his profession. 

Pauline Saint, New Castle, Ind., was awarded the Bryn 
Mawr Scholarship. Herbert L. Willett, of the Divinity 
School of Chicago University, delivered the commencement 
address. His subject was “Some Educational Ideals,” and he 
grouped his thoughts about life, light, law, liberty and love. 
Forty students received the Bachelor Degree, and that of 
Master of Arts was conferred on Cassie Fern Jones, Wichita, 
Kan.; Richard Haworth, Kokomo, Ind.; and Homer Coppock, 
Greenfield, Ind. : 


Dr. Wilfred F. Mustard, of Johns Hopkins University, gave 
the address before the graduates of Haverford College the 
roth inst. He plead for “The Systematic Reading of Books.” 
Eighteen received the degree of Bachelor of Arts and eleven 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. John Charles, Charles 
R. Hoover, Jose Padin and Harold M. Schabacker were 
granted the degree of Master of Arts. The announcement of 
an additional $20,000 to be added to the fund for Biblical 
and Philosophical Instruction in the college was the occasion 
of general rejoicing. In the course of his remarks President 
Sharpless said: “We are going to be confronted with the 
problem of a growing college, a pleasanter problem than one 
of decay, but not less momentous. We shall fill every corner 
next year with students, and what will happen the year after 
no one knows. Our seventy-fifth anniversary next)fall will 
find us face to face not only with an interesting program of 
exercises, but also with questions which will demand the 
greatest wisdom and many resources to answer.” ; 
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Frank Cornell is returning to Newmarket, Ontario, after 
spending a year in California. The Canadian Friend offers 
the following comment: “The college scheme was ever very 
dear to him, an educationalist in both inclination and talent, 
and now that the college is assured, he feels that he can do 
more for the church of his choice here in Newmarket than 
were he to remain in his present sphere, although the success 
attending his year’s ministry in California has been phenome- 
nal. His church, in fact, has had to be recently enlarged to 
accommodate the increasing congregations. As a consequence, 
large financial inducements were offered him to remain in 
Los Angeles, but Frank Cornell is one of those men (far too 
seldom met in these times) who will do more for conscience 
sake than for any monetary consideration, and he feels that 
he should return to the land of the maple, that so reluctantly, 
yet tenderly, bid him adieu in June last. i 

“Surely, under the ministerial influence and guiding hand 
of our beloved former townsman and pastor, the college 
scheme should flourish to an early and bountiful fruitage.” 


We take the following from the account of the Yearly 
Meeting in The Friend (London) : aan 

“The Tabular Returns show a total membership in London 
Yearly Meeting of 18,860, an increase of 183, in 394 Particu- 
lar and Allowed Meetings. The total includes 971 Friends 
residing abroad. Associate Members number 1,346, an in- 
crease of 186—nearly all in Warwickshire Quarterly Meeting. 
The number of “Attenders” was 7,253, a decrease of 222. In- 
comings totalled 611, including 453 by convincement and as 
minors (of which Yorkshire claimed 113 and Warwickshire 
74), and 137 births. Outgoings totalled 429, including 120 
by resignation, etc., and 279 by death. There are 384 recorded 
ministers, 3 less than in 1900. ; : 

“R. Hingston Fox said some had been watching to see it 
the returns yet showed sign of the newer life and growth that 
had come over the Society. The number of meetings in 1864 
—320, was now, including Allowed Meetings, 394, so that the 
large number closed was much more than counterbalanced 
by these. The number of members, which reached its lowest 
point in 1864—13,600, was now increased to 18,000, but_ it 
lagged behind the natural increase of the population. The 
proportion of children was very small.” 

The recent commencement of the Friends Schooi, Coulter 
Street, Germantown, was one of the most interesting that has 
occurred in years. Of the nine members ot the graduating 
class, three will go to Haverford College next year, two 
to Wellesley, and one to Bryn Mawr College. At the Class 
Day exercises, held at 4 o’clock, in the Gymnasium, the class 
history was read by Anna E. Christensen; class poem by M. 
Elizabeth Crowder; the Last Will and Testament by Jean 
M. Cummings; the Prophecy by Irwin C. Poley; the presenta- 
tions were made by Ella R. McCormick, and the presentation 
to the presentor by Thomas EF. Shipley. ‘The exercises were 
presided over by the president of the class, Esther M. Emlen. 

At the close of the exercises, the class presented the school 
with a beautiful engraving of the Court of Heidelberg Castle. 
The response was made by the principal, Stanley R. Yarnall, 
and by Frau Krischer, instructor in German, in whose room 
the picture will be placed. ; : , 

During the commencement exercises, the following essays 
were read: “Charles Lamb,” Dorothy Longstreth; “A Glimpse 
into Norse Mythology,” Ella Robbins McCormick; “Oliver 
Goldsmith and His Biographers,” Irwin Corson Poley. 

The Valedictory was given by Esther, Margaret Emlen; 
the address to the class by Samuel Emlen. 


Commencement week at Haviland Academy, Haviland, Kan., 
was a busy one and full of interest. On Second-day evening, 
the 25th ult., the students gave a literary entertainment, which 
was highly appreciated. Third-day evening was the speaking 
contest. Eight young men and women spoke. ‘There was no 
prize offered. May Woodward was awarded first place, and 
Lida Kendall second. j 

Fourth day evening the Alumni panquet was given at the 
Academy Hall. The room was nicely decorated, and the toasts 
were full of advice, wit and humor. A good repast was given 
by the ladies of the Friends Aid Society. 

Fifth-day evening was devoted to a musical program by the 
students, which was greatly enjoyed. 

Much credit is due the instructor, Nellie’ Benton for her 
excellent work, especially in the music department. 

Commencement exercises, on Sixth-day morning, began 
with a concert by the Haviland Cornet Band on the Academy 
Catnpus. At 10.30, the band led the procession to the Friends 


meeting-house, where a large audience listened to an address 
by Prot. E. H. Stranahan, of Friends University. His lecture 
on “The Spiral of Service’ was a rare intellectual feast, 
soul aaeing and uplifting, abounding in rich gems of living 
truth. 

Nineteen pupils received State certificates in the Biblical 
Department. 

During the year a new Schiller piano was purchased, 150 
new volumes added to the library, a laundry was built, a 
well put down, and an excellent wind-mill erected. The 
Academy building was overhauled and put into good order by 
the use of paint and paper. ’ 

Prof. F. H. Clark and Nellie Benton have been untiring in 
their efforts io make the school a success. ‘The friends of 
the Academy regret to lose Nellie Benton from the faculty. 
She goes as a student to New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass. Rachel Joyce, Central City, Neb., is 
secured as her successor. Rachel Joyce comes highly recom- 
mended. She will teach music at Haviland during this 
summer. The outlook for the coming year is promising. 

The annual convention of the C. E. Union of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting was held the 22d to 24th ult., at Muncie. 
From some, if not all, standpoints it was the best convention 
yet held. Over 200 delegates registered, nearly 50 more than 
ever before. The beautiful church building was a constant 
delight, and young Quakers of Indiana Yearly Meeting have 
never before had so much excellent music in their conven- 
tions. The Muncie Friends and their co-workers of other 
denominations were very cordial. ‘The devotional services 
were full of life and earnestness, and contributed much to 
the success of the work. The best social spirit prevailed, and 
the addresses and conferences were unusually practical. The 
readings were ennobling and helpful. The convention hymn, 
arranged especially for the Union, was much appreciated. 
One noticeable feature of the citizenship meeting was the 
chorus choir of Christian young men, composed largely of 
delegates, from city, college and farm, of splendid physique 
and good vocal training. The presence of our aged friend, 
Allen Jay, was a benediction. The farewell service, con- 
ducted by John Kittrell, was a new and impressive feature. 
After an earnest prayer and declaration of renewed consecra- 
tion, the Endeavorers moved into the aisles, and, with joined 
hands, sang “Blest Be the Tie that Binds.” ‘The unusually 
large number of children in attendance was remarked. The 
small conferences of workers with Lydia Pike and Lillian 
Hayes were of much practical value. 

Following are some of the crumbs from the feast: 

“We need to catch the spirit of the day, and work for the 
prevention, rather than the cure, of evil. There is pressing 
need to get hold of the tremendous leverage the church has in 
the children. In formation, rather than reformation, should 
Endeavorers be engaged.”—Pres. R. L. Kelly. 

“Our pledge emphasizes trust in God. We should know Him 
whom we trust, hence the need for Bible study.”—Richard 
Haworth. 

“Every Endeavorer must be in proper adjustment to the 
Divine plan.”—Harry Keates. 

“The world-wide existence of Christian Endeavor proves 
its adaptability. Societies must suit their methods to their 
needs.” —Thomas E. Williams. 

“If we are doing God’s work, it is a great work, and we 
should not consent to trivial things nor to compromise.”—Levi 
T. Pennington. 

“The Christian religion is the only safeguard in this world.” 

Judge J. G. Lefer. 

“Christ adapts Himself to the need of every man and every 

condition of society, and is thus ‘The Common Christ.” 
Daisy Barr. 

“Every-day life ennobled and spiritualized by the indwelling 
of Jesus Christ is being a Christian.”—Fred. E. Smith. 

“God is the architect, church members the builders, and 
God’s truth and “stickability” are the materials. C. E. is one 
of the most important auxiliaries of the church, because its 
mission is to save the young.’—John Kittrell, 

“C, E. is the arm of the church, and its business is to gather 
in the children.”—Lillian E. Hayes. 

The first decade of’ Friends University closed with Com- 
mencement Day, the 4th inst. On First-day, the 31st ult., 
in his baccalaureate address on “Christian Culture and the 
Development of the Man,” President Kdmung Starey spoke 
to the needs of many in the large assembly, as well as to the 
Senior Class. It was generally regarded as an able discourse 
on the basis of Paul’s words, “God is able to make all grace 
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abound unto you.” His talk to the graduating class on Com- 
mencement Day, after conferring the degrees, was also highly 
appreciated. 

The other chief speaker of the week was Chancellor Frank 
Strong, of the State University, whose subject was “The Pres- 
ent Age.” Dr. Strong set forth the ancient Hebrew, Greek 
and Roman basis of all modern art, science and literature, and 
let present progress and achievements appear in strixing array. 

Seven young men and five young: women were awarded 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Of these, seven, having com- 
pleted the requisite work in education, will also receive the 
three years’ State certificate. To Charles Martinson -was 
awarded the Haverford Scholarship, and to Mabel Salmans 
the Earlham Graduate Scholarship. Owing to the extension of 
the course a year ago in the School of Education and in 
the Academy, there were no graduation exercises in those de- 
partments this commencement. For completing the tour years’ 
course in music, five persons received the appropriate 
certificate. 

Closing these exercises, President Stanley briefly sketched 
the story of the first decade of the University, which was 
opened in Ninth month, 1898, with five teachers and 42 stu- 
dents, in 21 rooms. Now 35 rooms sire occupied by 10 pro- 
fessors, 9 instructors and 356 students, which 1s 48 more than 
last year, and the institution has considerable endowment 
funds, although they are entirely inadequate for the immediate 
demands of a first-class college. The first decade has been one 
of phenomenal success. 

he organization of the Biblical-school, as designed a year 
ago, has been further perfected in the light of a successful 
year’s work, and a variety of courses is offered by the Bib- 
lical Faculty to English-Biblical, Classical-Biblical and Gradu- 
ate students under the general heads of Biblical history, Bib- 
lical language and literature, Biblical exegesis, ieading to 
Biblical theology, church history and Christian doctrine, in- 
cluding the history and doctrines of the Society of Friends and 
applied Christianity. Two full years of Biblical and theolog- 
ical instruction are offered to Christian students and min- 
isters, so that Friends will henceforth find their wants met 
in these lines in one of their own colleges. A few more min- 
isters of other denominations have indicated their purpose to 
enter the Biblical-school, also, as have some Friends fiom a 
distance. 

At the present writing above 30 students have enterea ine 
Summer-school, opened this year for the first time, to nicet 
a long-felt need when colleges and high-schools are out of 
session. 

Professor Cosand is teaching in the County Institute. Pro- 
fessor Truesdell is engaged in the County Institute at Colum- 
bus, Kan. Professor Furnas will study in Paris during the 
summer. 

New York Yearly Meeting is accustomed to send a letter 
to those of its members who are deprived of the privilege of 
attending its annual gathering. This year the epistle is un- 
usually beautiful. We print it in full for our readers: 

“To you, brothers and sisters, who, by adverse circum- 
stances, have been prevented from being with us at this time 
when the New York Yearly Meeting is convened for the 
two hundred and thirteenth time, we send words of kindly 
love and greeting; wishing that you might have shared in 
listening to the divine messages that have come to us through 
His messengers, for they have been like refreshing showers 
upon a thirsty land. 

“The work in the various departments of the Church has 
been carried on with a good degree of success, and for the 
details of such work we would recommend that you carefully 
read the minutes of this session. Missionary zeal has in- 
creased, and the helping hand has been extended in brotherly 
love to those in need; the feeling of universal brotherhood 
has been deepened and we have come more and more to 
realize that “Inasmuch as we have done it unto the least of 
these, we have done it unto Him.” 

“Though you are absent from us, we feel that the loving 
Father has made it possible for us to be very near you in 
prayer and tender sympathy, especially to those in age and 
illness. To such we would say, let us keep our minds open 
to the utter vanity of seeking for a home below the heavens, 
and let us bid the stern experience welcome that sends us to 
the highest, remembering that on every height there lies repose. 
Let us not give half way up the hills swathed in mists, when 
upon the summit we may have an unclouded sky and dwell in 
the sunlight of God’s presence. 

“Many, since iast we met, have passed into the higher life. 
Their days are ended, and the leaves are folded back in the 


great volume’ of their lives. ‘To afflicted ones we would say, 
though His rod smites sore, His mercy still enfolds His own, 
and amid all the ills of life there is infinite peace and calm 
to those who place their hand in His and trust Him in all 
things. May those still in the field, bearing the burdens, sub- 
mit to the shaping chisel of the Master, that they may be 
made fit for the work He may require of them, not despising 
even the smallest things, remembering that our lives are 
ennobled only by our high endeavor, and that there is no ser- 
vice like his who serves because he loves. Let us be lifted 
out of ourselves, with an‘eye single to the glory of God in all 
we do. 

“Let us do what we can to bring out the noblest possibilities 
of our nature; think high thoughts, love true things, do noble 
deeds. Let us be strong to resist temptation, and strive to 
live for the highest things. Work for others. He who re- 
ceives but does not give is like the Dead Sea. All the fresh 
floods of Jordan cannot sweeten its dead salt depths. So all 
the streams of God’s bounty cannot sweeten a heart that has 
no outlet; is ever receiving, yet never full and overflowing. 
Let us choose the path of sweet self-denial, noble self-con- 
quest, of gentleness, meekness, temperance, for that path is 
marked by the footprints of the Master; it is the path that 
brightens ever, catches more sunshine as it nears the home of 
the Father, the City of the great King. 

“Let us not aspire to do great things. The marble angel 
of the fountain may steadily point to heaven, but it is from 
the little iron pipe with an iron cup attached to an iron chain 
that we get the cooling draught. 

“And let us be faithful, like the old sentinel found stand- 
ing with armor on, and clutching his sword, dug from the 
ashes of Pompeii after being buried eighteen hundred years, 
so when the end comes we may be found watching and ready, 
faithful unto death. 

“Let us be comforted with the knowledge that there is no 
bud of hope, no blossom of joy, no tendril of effort, no leaf 
of life that is not fed with the sun of His love, and watered 
with the dew of His tender mercy, to the end that it may 
bring forth fruit unto life eternal.” 

A very fitting letter was also sent to the boys and girls of 
the Yearly Meeting. 


MARRIED. 


PEARSON-SMItH.—At the home of Lemuel Middleton, 
Friendswood, Texas, Sixth month 7, 1908, ‘Thomas N. Pear- 
son and Leaffa A. Smith. The young couple will make their 
future home at Friendswood, Texas. 


DIED. 


Dran.—At the home of Charles and Anna Sweet (the latter 
being his eldest child and only daughter), Des Moines, Iowa, 
Fifth month 15, 1908, William L. Dean, aged seventy-five 
years. The deceased was many years a minister in New York 
Yearly Meeting. 


Gwin.—At her home, in Economy, Ind., Fifth month 24, 
1908, Asenath C. Gwin, wife of Cyrus B. Gwin and daughter 
of Elihu and Mary Swain, aged eighty years. She had a 
birthright with Friends—then in early life united with the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, but in 1888 she, with her hus- 
band, same to Friends. She lived a cheerful, consistent 
Christian life. 


McNicHors.—At her home, near Burr Oak, Kan., Fifth 
month 24, 1908, Sarah Jane McNichols, wife of Cyrus 
McNichols, aged nearly sixty years. "The deceased was a 
member of Walnut Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Morcan.—At his home, near Spring Valley, Ohio, Third 
month 3, 1908, James H. Morgan, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. He had a valuable gift in the ministry, which many 
years since was recognized. He was a birthright member of 
the Society, was deeply attached to its principles and practices 
and for many years was a faithful teacher in the Sabbath- 
school. 


Norton.—At the home of her son-in-law, Frederick H. 


Macy, Fairmount, Ind., Fifth month 25, 1908, Mary A. Hill 
Norton, widow of Major Norton, aged seventy-eight years. 


Winstow.—At her home, Fairmount, Ind., Fifth month 7, 
1908, Jane Henley Winslow, widow of the late J. P. Winslow, 
aged eighty-five years. She was an elder for many years, and 


‘a worthy example of Christian faith and fortitude. 
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Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII. SIXTH MONTH 28, 1908. 
TEMPERANCE -LESSON. 
EPHESIANS 5: 6-21. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess; but be filled with the 


Spirit. Eph. 5:18 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day. Sixth month 22. Temper- 
ance Lesson. Eph. 5: 6-21. 
Third-day. Hvil fruits. Gal. 5: 16-26. 


A eee Putting off the evil. Eph. 
e382, 
Fitth-day. The way of blessing. Psalm 1. 


Sixth-day. Things to avoid. Col. 3: 8-17. 

Seventh-day. Christian living. Titus 2. 

First-day. Be sober! I Pet. 4:1-11. 

Time.—Probably written early in the 
year 63 A. D. 

Place—Probably written from Rome 
during Paul’s first imprisonment. Writer 
—The Apostle Paul. 

The epistle known as the Epistle to 
the Ephesians is almost without ques- 
tion a circular letter. (1) In the two 
oldest and best manuscripts the words 
“in Ephesus” are wanting; (2) there 
is a total lack of personal messages, such 
as occur in all the other epistles; (3) 
the letter is couched in very general 
terms; even the benediction at the end 
is in the third person. The probability 
is that it was sent to several churches, 
probably with the name inserted in each 
case. That the epistle was written at 


"PHONE OPERATOR. 
REGAINED MEMORY ON RIGHT FOOD. 


The girls who answer your call on the 
telephone, must be quick, accurate, and 
courteous. They must have good mem- 
ories, also. 

Those who work nights often get in 
the way of eating almost anything 
handy, which is apt to be the kind of 
food which does not rebuild waste 
brain and nerve cells. 

“I have been night telephone opera- 
tor tor a number of years,” writes a 
California girl, “and was formerly in 
perfect health, never knew an ail. 

“But irregular hours of sleep and 
meals, and the use of pastry or any food 
that happened to be available, soon 
caused my health and memory to fail. 

_“The loss of my robust health wor- 
tied me very much. And medicine 
seemed to do no good. 

“Four months ago, mother told me it 
was the condition of my stomach that 
caused my trouble, and she believed if I 
would change to Grape-Nuts food, I 
would improve. 

“Eager to regain my health, I took 
her advice and instead of eating just 
anything, I ate Grape-Nuts regularly, 
and at the end of four months on 
Grape-Nuts I am the happy, robust girl 
I once was. 

“I have gained eleven pounds in 
weight, have good color, am strong and 
hearty and. nothing seems to escape my 
memory. And all this I owe to Grape- 
Nuts.” 

_ “There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battie Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellviile,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from t*me to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


the same time as that to the Colossians 
is practically certain from the great re- 
semblances between the two. Compare 
Eph. 2: 13-16 with Col. 1:20, 21; Eph. 
5:19 with Col. 3:16, and many other 
places. This epistle “is the most tran- 
quil and meditative, the most calmly 
expansive and John-like that St. Paul 
has ever composed.” ‘The lesson is taken 
from the exhortative part. 

The Revised Version should be used, 
as there are many changes. 

6. “Deceive you with empty words.” 
Referring to the claim some put forth 
that the sins enumerated in the preced- 
ing verses were of no real account, say- 
ing that the sins were of the body, not 
of the soul. “These things.” ‘The sins 
named above. “Wrath of God.” Com- 
pare John 3: 36; Rom. 1:18. His-indig- 
nation against sin. 

7. “Them.” “The sons of disobedi- 
ence.” Have nothing in common with 
them. 

8. “For ye were once darkness” R. 
V. Note the contrast. It is more than 
being in darkness, or in light. “Walk 
as children of light.” They are so to 
live day by day as to show “whose they 
are and whom they serve.” 

9g. ‘For the fruit of the light.” R. V. 
“In every kind of goodness, and right- 
eousness and truth.” 

10. “Proving.” Putting to the test. 
High is well-pleasing unto the Lord.” 
R 


11-13. The general meaning is clear, 


| but it is not easy to give it in detail; 


perhaps the following is nearly right: 
“Have no participation with the works 
of darkness, nay, rather expose them, 
for the things they do secretly it is a 
shame even to mention; but all these 
things when exposed by the light are 
made manifest in their true character.” 
Compare John 3: 20. 

14. “Wherefore he - saith.” 
phrase usually introduces a quotation, 
but there is no passage known like it. 
The words are doubtless equivalent to 
“It is said.” The quotation may be 
from a hymn which has not come down 
to us. “Give the light.” Better, “Shall 
shine upon thee.” R. Wi he light 
comes from Christ. He is the “Light 
of the world.” 

15. “Look therefore carefully how ye 
walk not as unwise, but as wise.” R. V. 

16. Literally, “Making your market 
to the full from the opportunity of this 
life;” or “seizing the opportunity.” “Be- 
cause the days are evil.” Paul undoubt- 
edly referred to his own time, and there 
is nd reason to suppose that every age 
is evil in the way he meant it. 

17. “Do-not show yourselves sense- 
less.” ‘The meaning is somewhat differ- 
ent from the word used in verse 15; 
here it means rather folly in action. 

18 “Be not drunken with wine 
wherein is riot.” R. V. In drunken- 
ness there is looseness, no restraint, no 
self-control, no obedience to law—there 
is no moral restraint. Though there 
were not the distilled liquors and strong 
alcoholic ‘“cordials” of to-day, the 
writers of the old and of the New 
Testament were perfectly aware of the 
causes and effects of drunkenness, and 
its effects are nowhere more clearly de- 
scribed than in the Bible. “Be filled 
with the Spirit.” ‘The contrast is be- 
tween the two states. “Forsake the sins 


| which render it impossible for the pure 


This | 


ee ee 


[Sixth month 


and righteous Spirit of God to grant 
you the fulness of His inspiration; keep 
the channels open through which the 
streams that flow from Divine and 
eternal fountains may find their way 
into your nature.” If a man is filled 
with the desire to do the will of God, 
if he is full of the love of God, he will 
not wish to partake of that which will 
injure him.» If his heart is full of the 
Spirit, there will not be room for evil. 
This is what Paul means when he says 
elsewhere, “Set your affections on things 
above” There is much in what Chal- 
mers called “the expulsive power of 
a new affection.” 

1g. “Speaking one to another,” etc. 
The writer is evidently drawing a com- 
parison between the revels where drink- 
ing and often ribald songs were prac- 
ticed, and the Christian gatherings, pos- 
sibly “love-feasts.” There is no ques- 
tion that the early church employed 
singing in worship, and probably some- 
times with instruments. Strictly speak- 
ing, a “psalm” was a religious song ac- 
companied by some instrument; a 
“hymn” was in honor of God, and a 
“spiritual song” on more general themes. 
But it will not do to press these dis- 
tinctions, for the terms were used in- 
terchangeably. “With your heart.” 
Whatever was done shouid be from the 
heart, hence spiritually—genuinely. Com- 
pare Colos. 3: 16. 

20. Thanksgiving is always in order, 
both in general and in detail. “God and 
the Father;” a Hebraism for “God, even 
the Father.” 

21. “Subjecting yourselves one to an- 
other in the fear of Christ.” |. Ri. A 
primary principle is humility. Note 
that it is “one to another.” No one is 
to lord it over God’s heritage. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 24th. 
John Ellwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whit- 
tier, Cal., Sixth month 26th. John 
Chawner, clerk, 765 Summit Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in New- 
market, Ontario, Sixth month 25th. 
William Harris, clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month a2sth. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month 1st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. © - 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D, Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 28, 1908. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: HENRY 
MARTYN, AND MISSIONS 
IN INDIA. 
I Cor. 2: 1-16. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Sixth month 22. Ready for 


missions. Isa. 6: 1-9. 
ek eat Aiding missionaries. II Cor. 
Pourth-day. Working 


harmoniously. 
Gal. 2 : ‘ 


ig hitth-day. The wide field. Mark 16: 
Sixth-day. To ‘spend and be spent.” Il 


Cor/ 12: 11-15. 
ee os A live missionary. Jonah 


Not how long, but how much, is the 
measure by which the life of Henry 
Martyn must be measured. Born in 
Cornwall.in 1781, his body was laid in 
the Armenian Cemetery at Tokat, 
Asiatic Turkey, before he had completed 
his thirty-second year of life. The first 
plan for a vocation was for the profes- 
sion of the law, but his conversion and a 
remark of a highly esteemed preacher 
on the usefulness of the work of Wil- 
liam Carey turned his mind into other 
channels, and a reading of the life of 


so that he determined to give his life to 


“TWO TOPERS.” 
A TEACHER'S EXPERIENCE. 


“My friends call me “Tie Postum 
Preacher, ” writes a Minneapolis school 
teacher, “because 1 preach the Gospel 
of Fostum everywhere I go, and have 
been the means o1 liberating many 
‘coffee-pot . slaves.’ 


' among 


: ; | thronged about him, comforting himself 
David Brainerd completed the change, | Pee P ‘ h 


If you have a number of 
books you should have your 
own book plate to mark and 
identify them. We will be 
glad to quote prices including 
the making of a design. 
Write or call on The Biddle 
Press, at 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 


misstonary work. This was in 1802, but 
it was not until 1806 that he was able to 
leave England, going out as a chaplain 
for the East India Company. 

His great mental ability served to 
give him a mastery of the Hindu Per- 
sian.and Arabic languages and he made 
idiomatic translations into these and 
other languages of various portions of 
the Scriptures, of the book of common 
prayer, and of a commentary on our 
Lord’s parables. These translations 
were his great work, his opportunities 
for preaching and teaching directly be- 
ing very limited. His first attempt at 
such preaching was at the end of the 
year 1809, when, “amidst groans, hiss- 


| ings, curses, blasphemies and threaten- | 


ings,’ he sought to reach some heart 
the crowds of natives that 


with the hope that, though he might 
never see a conversion among the na- 
tives as the result of his labors, God 


| “might design by his patience and con- 


“I don’t care what they call me so | 


long as I can help otheis to sce what 


using Postum. 


“While a school girl { drank coffee 


and had fits of trembiing and went | 


through a siege of nervous prostration, 
which took me three years to tally from. 

“Mother coaxed me to use Postum, 
but I thought coffee would give mie 
strength. So things went, and when I 
married I found my husband and I were 
both coffee topers aid I can sympathize 
with a drunkard who tries to Icave off 
his cups. 


“At last in sheer despcration, I bought | one 
a package of Postum, followed direc- | ee Gerace epee trom. 493 


tions about boiling it, served it with 


| employment: of native agency in the | 


good cream, and asxed my. husband how | 


he liked the coffee. 

“We each drank ‘three ‘cups apiece, 
and what a satisfied feeling it left. Our 
conversion has lasted several years and 
will continue as long as we iive, for it 
has made us new—neryes .are steady, 
‘appetites good, sleep’ sound and _ re- 
“freshing.” ears 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Batile’Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Weilville,” iti packages. 

Ever read the ‘above ‘etter? A new 
one appears from time <to:tume. “They 
are genuine, true,-and. full of human 
interest. .s.2p9t wu !es< satpenc 


| candy for forty days. 


tinuance to encourage other mission- 
aries.” And so largely it was. His life 
illustrates the divine economy that dis- 
tributes “to every man his work.” It 
was not as a preacher or teacher that his 
life became an influence, so much as by 
his monumental work as a translator, 
his versions of the New Testament in 
Hindustani and Persian bringing the 
Gospel within the reach of many mil- 


India 


Sa ee | lions of readers. 
pe oe by sticking to coffee, and can | liemso! reader, 
show them the way to steady nerves, | 1 ae 

: = Oba eure inferred from a 
clear brain and general good heaith by | more recently can be e 


What has been going on in 
summary that was made by Sir Wil- 
liam Hunter in his work, “The Indian 
Empire.” “Between 1851 and 1890 the 
number of mission stations increased 
three-fold, while the number of native 
Protestant Christians has multiplied 
five-fold, the number of communicants 
nearly fifteen-fold, and the number of 
churches or congregations sixteen-fold. 
This was largely due to the extended 


work. The native ordained pastors in- 
creased from 21, in 1851, to 797 in 1890, 


Margie is six years old, and her family 
are Presbyterians. Some ‘of Margie’s 
little friends aré'’ Episcopalians, and 
Margie was*much impressed with their 
Lenten sacrifices. On Ash Wednesday 
she announced that she would not eat 
A few hours later 
someone: saw Margie ‘with. a large 
peppermint stick. .“Why, Margie,” said 
her friend, “I thought you had given 
up candy for Lent.” “I did mean to,” 
admitted Margie, “but I’ve changed my 
mind. I’m giving, up profane language.” 
—Lippincott’s. — 


NOW READY 
Union with God in Thought and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious 
Life Through Modern Knowledge 


By the late 


DAVID SCULL 


This book is David Scull’s last message. It 
contains the paper read by him on First day 
afternoon at the Friends Summer School of 
Religious History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. 
Those who were there will always remember it 
as one of the most impressive occasions of their 
lives. The book passes on in permanent form 
the message of that memorable occasion. 

The volume is a helpful contribution to re- 
ligious thought and will help many to both keep 
and enlarge their faith in the light of modern 
knowledge. The book has been prepared for the 
press at the author’s request by Joseph Elkinton, 
George A, Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains 
a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the 
last named Friend. PRICE. $1.00, NET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1006 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American’Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. efhe. cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement'is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED—Man and wife to take charge of 
Blue Ridge Mission, in Patrick County, Va., 
as missionary and teacher. Parties interested 
correspond at once with Cyrus P. Frazier, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


THE PENINGTON—A Friends’ Boarding 
Home, 225 East Fifteenth Street, New York 
City, will take a few summer boarders. Pleas- 
ant rooms. $2 per day. $10 to $16 per week. 
References required. 

FOR SALE AT HALF=PRICE—A good pastor’s 
Stereopticon Outfit, all complete for use, needs 
no repairs, good as new. Have about 80 slides, 
all religious. Hereisa bargain. Address, I. E. 
TALBUTT, North Joy, Neb. 


WE HAVE some interest- 
ing facts regarding the value 
of THE AMERICAN FRIEND as 
an advertising medium which 
we should be glad to give to 
any of our readers who are 
interested in the possibilities 
of advertising. There is no 
question as to the merits of 
advertising. It’s merely a 
matter of selecting the proper 
medium. THE. AMERICAN 
FRIEND has a circulation of 
over 5000 copies each week, a 
total of about 35,000 readers 
—a large percentage of all 
the Friends in this country, 
Such a publication is bound 
to have positive value to its 
advertisers. 


ints THE 
‘ AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch, St., Philadelphia, 
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THE BEST YOU'VE DONE 


is not good enough for the future. 


If anyone in your line has better 
printed matter than yours, you are 
working at a disadvantage. 


We Can Help. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres, L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec. 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. Excellent re- 
sults are sure to follow. Address 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE | 


YEARS MEETING. 

The stenographer’s report and all 
papers in full. Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50 
ber copy, plus transportation. Postage 
on single copies, $.17. 

Orders should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
Io1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6&* MORTGAGES 6% 


¢ send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business, 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - ~-  Fittsburgh, Pa. 


VA (FARM MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AWD MINNESOTA PARMS ere the 


tomers for 36 years. We eallect and remit inter- f 
est wherever investors dseize. W: i ist. 


[ELLSWORTH AWD JONES! 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


Prudence Neck Farm 
PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


In Narragansett Bay. Can accommodate 
a few boarders, not to exceed four in 
number, for the summer. Bathing, boat- 
ing. Table supplied from farm and shore. 
$10.00 per week. 


DAVID BUFFUM & SONS. 


May We? | 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. | 


| RECEIVES 


% ~ So <= — | mu toe bonds Manager 
as Nee Geb \ YZ ES | way between Broad Street Station and 
' ve Cy Reading Terminai on Filbert Street 
OMMers A Hore: i Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
MUb GS 7.4 ARE Ble t id The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
z Ba Wome SS tation and consequence in 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders * - 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock 7 . 


; F : ‘ ° 3,831,063.94 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
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STORM AND CALM 


Cd 


The storm has passed; upon the fresh, cool lake, 


The water ripples in the summer breeze; 


Upon the shore the silent forest trees 


A massive, sunlight painted bulwark make. 
About the gilded cloud bank in the west, 
The mystic spirits of the twilight creep, 


And breathing forth the magic breath of sleep, 
Entice the forms of Nature to their rest. 
Bring to my heart the summer evening peace, 
Bring to my weary limbs the twilight rest, 
May mine own life by Nature’s spirit blest, 
Find much of strife and discontent to cease— 
Find in the strife and rest of Nature’s forms, 
The God alike of sunshine and of storms. 


AUGUST L. SPOHN. 
Hammond, Ind. 
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Events and Comments. 


It is a matter of no small significance 
that the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has placed 
itself on record favoring certain 
social reforms. It is another indication 
that the church is waking up to its mis- 
sion in the world. According to a dec- 
laration unanimously adopted the M. E. 
Church stands: 

“For equal rights and complete justice 
for all men in all stations of life. 

“For the principle of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial dissensions. 

“For the protection of the worker 
from dangerous machinery, occupational 
diseases, injuries and mortality. 

“For the abolition of child labor. 

“For such regulation of the conditions 
of labor for women as shall safeguard 
the physical and moral health of the 
community. 

“For the suppression of the ‘sweating 
system,’ 

“For the gradual and reasonable reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor to the lowest 
practical point, with work for all; and 
for that degree of leisure for all which 
is the condition of the highest human 
life. 

“For a release from employment one 
day in seven. 

“For a living wage in ever- industry. 

“For the highest wage that each indus- 
try can afford, and for the most equitable 
division of the products of industry that 
can ultimately be devised. 

“For the recognition of the Golden 
Rule and the mind of Christ as the 
supreme law of society and the sure 
remedy for all social ills.” 


William Howard Taft is now the 


republican candidate for President, and | 


it is fitting that we should know some- 
thing of his career. He comes of a 
family distinguished in the law and the 
public service. The first American Tafts 
came of the English yeomanry, trans- 
planted across the Atlantic by the great 
upheaval for conscience’s sake which 
peopled New England with its sturdy 
stock. In this country thev turned to 
the study and practice of the law. Peter 
Taft was both a maker and an inter- 
preter of laws, having served as a mem- 


| tant Prosecutor of Hamilton 


ber of the Vermont Legislature, and 
afterward as a Judge. Alphonso Taft, 
son of Peter, was graduated from Yale 
College, and then went out to the West- 
ern Reserve to practice law. He settled 
in Cincinnati, and it was at Mt. Auburn, 
a suburb of that city, Ninth month 1s. 
1857, that his son, William Howard 
Taft, first became a presidential pos 
sibility. 

He was. educated at Yale and gradu- 
ated No. 2 of a class of 120. From col- 
lege he returned to Cincinnati and began 
the study of law in his father’s office, 
His father, Alphonso, earned distinc- 
tion in the service of city and State and 
Nation, going from the Superior bench 
of Ohio, to which he had been elected 
unanimously, to the place in Grant's 
Cabinet now held by the son, then as 
Attorney-General to the Department of 
Justice, and finally into the diplomatic 
service, as Minister first to Austria and 
then to Russia. 


From the time he was of age, William 
Howard Taft has been in the public ser- 
vice. His public career began as Assis- 
County, 
which includes the city of Cincinnati. 
In 1881 he became collector of internal 
revenue for the First Ohio District. A 
year later he resigned and went back 
to the law, with his father’s old partner, 
H. P. Floyd. In 1883 he became Assist- 
ant County Solicitor. Two years later 
Governor Foraker appointed him Judge 
of the Superior Court, to succeed Judson 
Harmon, who had resigned to enter 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet. In 1886 
Judge Taft married Helen Herron, 
daughter of John W. Herron, of Cin- 
cinnati. They have three children, 
Robert Alphonso, a student at Yale; 
Helen, a student at Bryn Mawr, and 
Charles Phelps, 2d, who attends the 
public schools in Washington. 


Judge Taft attracted attention in his 
court decisions, and President Harrison 
requested that he become Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of the United States. 


After three years he was appointed 
as a Judge of the Sixth Federal Cir- 
cuit. Here he gave numerous decisions 
affecting labor unions. One of the most 
important and far-reaching of all judg- 
ments was that against the Addystone 
Pipe Company, in which for the first 
time the Sherman anti-trust law was 
made a living, vital force for the curb- 
ing and punishment of monopoly. 


While Judge Taft opposed the reten- 
tion of the Philippines, believing that 
the islands should be restored to the 
Filipinos, nevertheless, in Third month, 
1900, he accepted President McKinley's 
offer, and. became chairman of the 
Philippine Commission. He found the 
Filipinos in a state of revolt. For three 
years he labored with them, helped to 
establish a government, restored good 
feeling, and placed the natives in res- 
ponsible places in the Government. In 
2d month, 1904, Judge Taft became Sec- 
reetary of War, in which capacity he has 
since acted. 

Aside from the Philippines and the 
canal the greatest call that has been 
made upon him since he became Sec- 
retary of War came from Cuba. ‘This 
was a case largely similar to the Philip- 
pine problem. He has provided the 
Cubans with a government, and when 
the Americans quit Havana the work 
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finished will be the result of the labors 
of William H. Taft. 

As a worker Judge Taft is tireless, 
quick and energetic. He is stout and 
jolly, an excellent story teller, but he 
has a temper. He was reluctant to 
become a candidate for President, but 
yielded to the entreaties of his Brother, 
Charles P. Taft, of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune, and President Roose- 
velt. 

James S. Sherman was chosen as his 
running mate. He is a resident of New 
York State, and has been a member of 
the House of Representatives from the 
Utica district since 1887, with the excep- 
tion of an interval of two years. He is 
a banker, lawyer and man of business 
and is generally known as conservative 
in his ideas. 


Farmer Stackrider (ruminatingly) : 
“T kinda b’lieve I’ll buy me one o’ these 
‘ere safety razors that I see adve’tised so 
much.” Mrs. Stackrider (peevishly) : 
“Yes, that’s just exactly like you, Jason! 
You ain’t got more consideration for a 
toilin’ woman than a mill-stun! How do 
you s’pose I can rip up seams with a 
safety razor?”—Puck. 


The story is told of a Congressman 
that he once declared in an address to the 
House, “As Daniel Webster says in his 
Dictionary?” “It was Noah who wrote 
the dictionary,” whispered a colleague, 
who sat at the next desk. “Noah noth- 
ing!” replied the speaker. “Noah built 
the ark.”—E-x. 


Small Boy.—“Do your glasses mag- 
nify things, grannie?” Grannie—“Oh 
yes, dear.” Small Boy—“Then I wish 
you wouldn’t wear them when you help 
me to jam. I don’t actually get as much 
as you think.”—Punch. 


FAMILY OF FIVE. 
ALL DRANK FROM INFANCY. 


It is a common thing in this country 
to see whole families growing up with 
nervous systems weakened by coffee 
drinking. 

That is because many parents do not 
realize that coffee contains a drug—cat- 
feine—which causes the trouble. 

“There are five children in my family,” 
writes an Iowa mother, “all of whom 
drank coffee from infancy up to two 
years ago. 

“My husband and I had heart trouble 
and were advised to quit coffee. We 
did so and began to use Postum. We 
now are doing without medicine and 
are entirely relieved of heart trouble. 

(Caffeine causes heart trouble when 
continually used as in coffee drinking. ) 

“Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak 
digestion from birth, and yet always 
craved, and was given coffee. When we 
changed to Postum he liked it and we 
gave him all he wanted. He has been 
restored to health by Postum and still 
likes it. 

“Long live the discoverer of Postum!” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF OXFORD. 


I have now spent nearly six weeks in the village 
of Charlbury, near Oxford, and have come to think 
of it for the present as home. It is a very ancient 
town and takes its name from the “churls” or small 
farmers who lived here on the land in Norman times. 
It is a “hill town,” more than four hundred feet 
higher than Oxford, in the midst of as beautiful 
country as there is to be found in this beautiful 
island. A small river flows below us, one of the 
many branches of the Thames, and in the short dis- 
tance of thirteen miles to Oxford the railroad crosses 
the river fifteen times. There are great landed 
estates on either side of us, with miles of magnificent 
forest in which are herds of deer and abundance of 
pheasants. There are little villages near by in al- 
most every direction, with historic churches, pictur- 
esque thatched cottages and glorious hedgerows of 
hawthorne now in bloom. We are living in a most 
interesting old house with a lovely, ancient garden, 
the sort of place one has read about in stories but 
never expected to find outside a book. The roofs 
are covered with thick hand-made slates, the trees 
are flattened out against the walls as though they 
had been crucified there in their youth, the ceilings 
of the rooms are low, as they were made in olden 
times, and the bedsteads go to the ceiling and spread 
out with great canopies. We have in our garden a 
mulberry tree two centuries old and held together 
with numerous props and iron girders and we have 
yew trees and box trees as old as the ivy-covered house 
by which they have grown. But I spend most of 
my days in Oxford, going in generally in the early 
morning and arriving before the shops are open or 
the city astir. Oxford (so named far back in Saxon 
times, because it was literally the ford of the oxen, 
as Haverford was the ford of the heifers), as prob- 
ably everybody knows, is a city of colleges. There 
are twenty-one colleges, with about fifty professors, 
thirty lecturers, three hundred “fellows” and about 
three thousand students, all of whom wear gowns. 
Most of the teaching is done, not by lecturers, as 
with us, but by the tutors, who teach one student at 
a time. 


Merton College is the oldest, having been founded 


in 1274, though Oxford was, in a somewhat chaotic 
way, a center of learning much earlier than that 
date. Christ Chureh College is the largest, with 
about three hundred students. It was founded in 
1524 by Cardinal Wolsey and was built around 
Christ Church Cathedral which was, at an earlier 
date, the Church of St. Frideswide. It is the small- 
est cathedral in England, but a most beautiful one, 
with its double Norman arches and its magnificent 
groined roof. The Christ Church meadows stretch 
down to the river where the great boat races are rowed 
in May. Magdalen College is the most beautiful of 
them all, with its perfect tower, its fine old cloisters, 
its charming quadrangle of green, and its lovely 
water-walks along the Cherwell River. There is 
seldom so much beauty to be seen at any one spot of 
the earth as here. Balliol College, one of the oldest, 
the college of John Wyclif, is the highest in rank of 
scholarship, and has become famous throughout the 
world through the reputation of its masters, espec- 
ially Jowett and Caird. 

I am attending lectures in Christ Church College 
and in Balliol College and I go to occasional lectures 
in other colleges. The larger part of my time, how- 
ever, is spent in the Bodleian Library which con- 
tains over 600,000 printed volumes and 30,000 
volumes of manuscripts. This entire library is put 
at the service of those who are admitted as readers. 
There is a small army of attendants who are prompt 
and attentive. There are large, airy reading rooms 
where the reader has a table to spread out his books 
for research work, and almost everything worth while 
that has been written is within his reach and ean 
be brought to his table. All this is given without 
any money return and makes one feel that he has 
indeed entered into a more than royal treasure house 
without money and without price. 

I have been elected a member of the Oxford Union 
Society which is the central meeting place for uni- 
versity men, both old and new. It has over eleven 
thousand members. It maintains a great debating 
society in which some of the foremost statesmen of 
England have been trained. It has a large library, 
reading rooms with all the newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals, refreshment rooms for its members, and writing 
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rooms where its members have the privilege of mail- 
ing their letters without stamps, the society, of 
course, paying for them. 


The whole atmosphere of Oxford, it should be said, 


is impregnated with a churchly odor. The clerical 
garb is everywhere in evidence, the chapel is a promi- 
ment feature of each college, and the influence of the 
church is apparent everywhere in a way wholly un- 
known in any American university, though I believe 
the religious tone and spirit of our American colleges 
is much more spontaneous and wholesome. It is 
noteworthy that women are given full privileges of 
attending all lectures, and it is interesting to find 
that the Rhodes scholars from the United States take 
a prominent place in the university, though it is gen- 
erally thought that their fundamental education is 
not equal to that of students who have been trained 
in the English schools. R. M. J. 


THE KING’S BUSINESS AGAIN. 

Broadly speaking, ‘The King’s Business” is “a 
movement, not a revival,” and as such cannot be 
measured by statistics or bounded by days and weeks. 
There is, however, another and more restricted use 
of the term comprehending only one aspect of the 
movement. In this study it is applied to the special 
Union Evangelistic services conducted in Philadel- 
phia, last Third and Fourth months. 

In order to get sufficient information to form fair 
judgments we have collected statistics and reports 
from more than a dozen different denominations, in- 
cluding the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Con- 
and others. These reports come 
from suburban and down-town churches alike and 
are probably representative of the general condition. 

In a previous editorial (“The King’s Business,” 
Fourth month 9th) we outlined the plan of the cam- 
paign and pointed some of its lessons. The organ- 
ization, co-operation and general tone of the work 
was splendid. The rank and file of church mem- 
bers generally were moved in a wholesome way. 
Some congregations were not affected, but the feeling 
prevails that “the religious pulse of the church was 
quickened.” Great care was taken to make the re- 
vival as permanent as possible, and the “follow up 
work” was carefully and systematically done. Every 
convert was reported to the church of his choice, and 
he received prompt attention from its pastor and 
“workers.” This splendid mobilization of the Chris- 
tian forces of a great city was an achievement in 
itself, and would have brought new life to the 
churches had it been directed toward raising endow- 


gregationalists, 


ments for colleges, factory reforms or any other 
worthy cause, but the heart of this movement was 
the salvation and ingathering of souls. 

What are some of the results, and what do they 
teach ? 

One pastor received cards for 5 converts but none 
united with this church, another got 4 cards and 
no accessions, another 3 cards and 1 new member. 
Two pastors who were assigned a dozen converts each 
failed to find any who cared enough about the step 
they had taken to enroll as church members. One 
of the pastors writes, “The cards sent me were all 
signed by professional revival-habitués with one or 
two exceptions.” Another church with 1 ecard got 
1 member, another with 6 cards got none, another 
with 4 got 1, and so on through the list, with a few 
favorable exceptions. Three or four pastors who 
could not report favorably for their own congrega- 
tions (owing to local difficulty) did “not wish to 
disparage the good accomplished elsewhere.” 

It is encouraging, however, to find a few reports 
with better proportionate returns. One congrega- 
tion received 40 cards and 12 new members; another 
40 cards and 31 new members; another 3 cards and 
2 new members; another 50 cards and 26 new mem- 
bers; and yet another 140 cards and 80 new mem- 
bers. 

But these churches present another study. The 
congregation with 12 new members drew 7 of them 
from its own Bible school, young people’s society, 
and kindred auxiliaries. The congregation with 31 
new members got 26 of them from the same sources, 
while another with 20 new members got 19 of them 
from its own church activities. The congregation 
reporting 80 additions drew all but 3 of them from 
its Bible school, and the pastor appends this remark: 
“The unchurched part of the community was not 
reached. With us it was almost entirely a reaping 
from faithful sowing.” 

In this connection another feature of the work 
should be noted. One pastor says: “Among the 
cards were a number from the Sunday School who 
were too young for church membership”; another: 
“The person whose name was given to me is a mem- 
ber of my Sunday School and is too young, in my 
opinion, to unite with the church” ; and still another, 
who had large returns, found over 40 per cent. of the 
converts “quite young.” 

A summary of the reports reveal: (1) The church 
has little to expect from special evangelistic services 
as a means of winning the unchurched. The average 
for “The King’s Business,’ with its improved 
methods, was less than one per congregation (this is 
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counting both direct and indirect results as far as 
our reports reveal them); (2) the all-year-round 
ehurch activities, and especially the Bible schools, 
are the great contributors to church membership. It 
is well to note in this connection that some congre- 
gations reporting no perceptible results from the 
union meetings are making substantial gains through 
“normal agencies” ; and (3) the great army of young 
people and especially children, who are earnest and 
responsive, and from which the church of the future 
must come, should be dealt with in a quiet and less 
public way and by those who are trained for the work. 


x 
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THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE.—XVI. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
Tue Quaker Use or THE BIBLE. 
(Continued. ) 


Of the scholars of the Society, it will be sufficient 
to quote Barclay and Penn, Grellet and Gurney. The 
opinions of Penn and Grellet agree practically with 
the general view given above. The emphasis differs 
slightly, however. Penn’s emphasis is against the 
over-literalism of the current Calvinism, while Grel- 
let writes against the background of the French 
infidelity that denied all truth and value to the 
Bible. One dwells more on the freedom of the 
Spirit; the other a little more on the authority of the 
written word. I select a few quotations from each. 

William Penn: “I do declare to the whole world, 
that we believe the Scriptures to contain a declara- 
tion of the mind and will of God, in and to those ages 
in which they were written, being given forth by the 
Holy Ghost, moving in the hearts of holy men of God, 
that they ought also to be read, believed and fulfilled 
in our day. * * * They are a declaration and 
testimony of heavenly things, but not the heavenly 
things themselves. Wherefore we affirm that repent- 
ance, faith, sanctification, justification, redemption, 
regeneration, ete., are all a mystery never to be dis- 
closed but by revelation and operation of the Spirit 
of God in man; the Scripture can only testify to 
such things, that they are; but it is the Spirit alone 
that works them, and illuminates, guides, governs 
and rules the soul in and about such things. ’Tis 
true all the Spirit leads to is according to the Serip- 
tures; it overturns them not; for they declare of most 
of these operations.” (Quotations to this point are all 
taken from Evans’ Exposition.) Stephen Grellet: 
“Salvation cometh from God alone. How ean any be 
on saving ground who publicly profess that they are 
convinced of the Christian principles and testimonies 
which our religious Society maintains (which I am 
most fully persuaded are founded on the blessed 
truth as it is in Jesus, according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures) who do not walk accordingly ?”’ 


Memoirs, p. 86.) ‘Il became introduced into very 
deep and painful trials; for * * * one of our 
conunittee frequently advanced sentiments repugnant 
to the Christian faith, tending to lessen the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures.” (Seebohm’s Memoirs, p. 
142.) “The foundation of the prophets and apostles, 
on which our worthy and ancient Friends did build 
—Christ Jesus, the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.’ It is on him that our Christian testimonies 
are grounded. The Spirit of Truth in our own 
hearts, and the Holy Scriptures that have been given 
by inspiration of God, bear a two-fold evidence of it.” 
(Seebohm’s Memoirs, p. 884.) 

Among all the writers of our Society before the 
present generation, Barclay and Gurney were the 
only two who could be called Biblical scholars in the 
strict sense. Barclay’s views, as embodied in the 
first three chapters of his “Apology” are too well 
known, as well as too extensive, to be quoted here. 
He asserts that the ultimate source of man’s religious 
knowledge comes from the operation of God’s Spirit 
in men; that the Scriptures are the outcome of this 
work of the Spirit; that they are too uncertain in 
meaning and too inaccessible to many men to be the 
sole and primary source of saving knowledge ;. that 
they nevertheless contain a revelation of God, in- 
valuable as a guide to Christian faith and a test of 
truth. Barclay belonged to an age before historical 
inquiry had become of general interest, or the his- 
torical criticism of the Bible had begun. He does 
not question its historical accuracy and in describing 
its contents names first “a faithful historical account 
of the actings of God’s people in divers ages.” Tex- 
tual criticism had however, begun to trouble the 
literalists and the era of Bible translation had just 
closed with the King James Version. Barclay gladly 
seizes on the variations of manuscripts and versions 
to show that there is no sure ground of faith in the 
letter of any extant manuscript or version of the 
ible. Gurney was under the influence of the more 
literal “Low Church” or “Evangelical” school in the 
Church of England. He barely escaped the literal- 
ism that drove the Beaconites to the ordinances. He 
is conscious of the new historical criticism just begin- 
ning, and shows the influence of the old Deistie con- 
troversy. He devotes more space than previous 
writers to trying to prove to the logical reason that 
the Bible is inspired, yet he is true Quaker enough 
to fall back for final evidence on its spiritual effec- 
tiveness as witnessed in experience. I quote, “The 
Scriptures are able to make wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ.” * 
Now the believer who experiences this effect to be 
produced in his mind and is able to trace it to the 
Bible as the instrumental cause enjoys an evidence 
that the Sacred Volume has proceeded from God, 
which is entirely satisfactory to himself. * * * 
He finds in that volume a mine of wisdom from 
which he is constantly deriving instruction, con- 
solation and spiritual improvement. He resorts to it 
as to his daily food. * * * Thus he is encour- 
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and the more his knowledge of divine things in- 
creases and the limits of his own religious experience 
are extended, the more fully is he persuaded that the 
contents of Scripture are no cunningly devised 
fables, but celestial truth. He finds in himself a wit- 
ness of their reality.” He does not emphasize the 
primacy of the Spirit as previous writers do. Gur- 
ney is convinced, like Barclay (and these two are 
the only ones who at all raise the question) of the 
historical accuracy of the Bible. The new historical 
criticism has not convinced him, but Gurney is true 
to the original Quaker position in that he finds the 
final value of the Bible, not in an absolute iner- 
rancy in all matters, but in its spiritual effects. He 
admits that these are possible in spite of errors not 
only of the text but also of history. I quote: “Since 
the authority of divine revelation is, on the subject 
to which it relates, paramount to all other authority, 
and since the subject of the Christian revelation is 
religious truth, it follows that on all questions con- 
nected with religious truth, the clear decisions of 
Scripture are not only sufficient but final.” 

« * * “Tt is evident that the Seriptures, like 
every other book, must be interpreted according to 
the rules of criticism and philology.” (Essay V., 
pp. 112, 113.) ‘Let us, however, take up that oppo- 
site supposition and grant for a moment that one or 
more of the evangelists have actually fallen into mis- 
take in their statement of some minor circumstances, 
and that certain parts of Paul’s Epistles are so abso- 
lutely destitute of weight that they could not have 
been given by inspiration. Such facts, if facts they 
were, could not be pleaded against the divine author- 
ity of the Bible in general. We are in possession of 
positive evidence, of a highly satisfactory nature, 
that the writers of the Scriptures were inspired, and 
inspired for the purpose of promulgating religious 
truth; and this evidence is by no means counteracted 
by the supposed circumstance that in the eomposi- 
tion of certain small parts of their works, considered 
to be non-essential in reference to that object, they 
were left to the unassisted exercise of their powers. 
As far as the great practical purposes of Scripture 
are concerned, it appears from our premises to be 
unquestionable that these sacred authors wrote under 
the immediate and extraordinary influence of the 
Holy Ghost. These purposes are, ‘doctrine, reproof, 
correction and instruction in righteousness.’ ” Every- 
thing, therefore, in the Bible, whether historical or 
didactic, essentially connected with the promulgation 
of religious truth; everything which has a practical 


bearing; everything which is important for doctrine, | 


reproof, correction or instruction in righteousness, 
everything which affects those questions in morals 
and divinity which Christians are accustomed to 


submit to the decision of Scripture, remains unalter- | 


ably stamped with the seal of divine inspiration.” 
(Essays, Essay V., III., pp. 105-6, London edition, 
1826.) “Lastly, let it be remembered that the truths 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures were communicated 
to mankind, neither to gratify their curiosity, nor to 
encourage them in useless speculations on their own 


metaphysics, or on the nature and designs of God, 
but to teach them how to live in this world and to pre- 
pare them for the next. * * * Nor ought we 
ever to forget that the Spirit of the Lord, by which 
alone the doctrines taught in the Scriptures are 
rightly opened to the understanding and effectually 
applied to the heart, is freely bestowed on all who 
diligently seek it.” (Essay V., III., p. 115.) 

The foregoing quotations and discussion show 
clearly the Quaker attitude and give us consistant 
principles for the evaluation and use of Scriptures, 
in parts and as a whole: (1). The primary value 
of the Bible lies in the religious truth it is able to 
guide us to in practice. (2). The final test of truth 
hes in the concensus of the judgment of men who 
have tested it. (8). Questions of scientific and his- 
torical truth must be decided by men’s judgment of 
historic and scientific probability, based on the race’s 
collective experience. (4). Religious truth must be 
determined by our spiritual discernment in our ex- 
periences with God, or to use the usual phrase, “by 
the leading of the Spirit.” (5). The Bible is the 
principal outward source and test of religious knowl- 
edge, because it is the product and record of the re- 
ligious experiences of inspired men in the past, and 
has been tested and approved by the religious ex- 
periences and spiritual judgment of the Church in 
all ages. 

These principles preserve the authority of the 
Bible for experimental religion and yet leave the 
Christian free from bondage to the letter and the 
individual text. 


(To be continued. ) 


TRUE PATRIOTISM.* 


BY WM. H. TAYLOR, M. D. 


In an earlier day when communication was more 
difficult and intercourse restricted, our influence was 
less, and therefore our conduct towards others less 
a subject for consideration. That we have a duty 
to our own government must be recognized by all, 
and he who accepts the benefactions of our favored 
land and makes no effort to promote its welfare is 
not to be regarded as a loyal son, but nothing is more 
conspicious in the religion of Jesus Christ than its 
unselfishness, and so our efforts to advance the in- 
terests of our own land must also have regard for 
others. Dr. Paul Carver has recently said: “Pat- 
riotism is national self respect and aspiration. We 
must encourage that proper kind of self love which 
makes a man ambitious to accomplish something in 
hfe which in the measure of its usefulness to others 
will bring home to him the reward of his labors. 
There is a right kind of patriotism which consists 
in the love of one’s country and in the legitimate 
aspiration of preserving all that is good in the char- 
acter and institutions of one’s nationality. There is 
a wrong, so-called patriotism which is national sel- 


*From an address at Friends Meeting, Cincinnati, on First- 
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fishness, but patriotism proper is the determination 
to keep intact the honor of cne’s country. * * It 
is a noble ambition that one’s own country should do 
what is right towards others, that she should do her 
best in the general progress of civilization and keep 
abreast with the progress which is being made in in- 
dustry, invention, science and art.” Patriotism is 
being loyal and true to the highest ideals of one’s 
country. 


Until recent times the prevalent view was that 
about the only way to manifest loyalty to one’s coun- 
try was by military service, and the argument was 
made that by such service the finer qualities of body 
and mind were developed, and a neglect of such ex- 
ercise must be followed by corresponding degeneracy. 
It seems strange that in our land such statements 

‘should have any force for nowhere is the military 
element numerically so small and military training 
so universally unknown, and, as positive contradic- 
tion, nowhere else has there been such material de- 
velopment and mental growth. Wilham Jennings 
Bryan has recently said: “Is war necessary? Tas 
God so made us that we shall degenerate if we do not 
haye an occasional blood-letting? Who thinks so? 
If any, let him tell us about how often we must have 
war in order that we may have more rapid growth. 
How often must we kill in order that we shall not 
become effeminate? If this theory that war is neces- 
sary for human development is a sound one, then 
sometimes in cases where wars are too far apart we 
must go to shooting each other rather than risk the 
possibility of degeneration. Who will say that war 
is necessary for human development? War is not 
a necessity. I could not worship God with the zeal 
I do if I thought that He made my advancement de- 
pend upon my taking my brother’s life.” But hap- 
pily better sentiments are developing and _ political, 
economic and religious arguments against war are 
being influentially advanced. Samuel Boules re- 
cently said: “As Paul said in the Epistle to the 
Romans, ‘We are every one members one of another,’ 
and again, ‘No one of us liveth to himself.” The 
new Democracy will more than ever realize in the 
world the principles taught by the Divine Master. 
* * Service, co-operation, mutual aid, as Prince 
Kropotkin expresses it, will be its watchwords. 
“Sweet and proper is it to die for one’s country” is 
the sentiment which comes down to us through the 
ages to typify the ancients’ conception of the highest 
civic spirit. In the new democracy it is to give place 
to a loftier sentiment and that is that it is noble to 
live for one’s country, which will come to mean for 
humanity. Nobler to preserve and enrich life to 
others than to destroy and degrade it. Sooner or 
later the new democracy will put an end to war, be- 
cause it will be realized that war is an unmitigated 
curse involving not only great economic loss and moral 
degradation to the mass of the people, but also their 
loss of the control of their affairs and the playing di- 
rectly into the hands of the enemies of the democracy. 
This does not mean that there will be no heroism. 
no romance in life under the reign of the new democ- 


racy. On the contrary it will offer in its peaceful 


progress increasing opportunities for the display of 


the highest’ types "as heroism. Is there no heroism 
to-day except on the field of battle? The man is 
blind who entertains such a notion. The world al- 
ready demands and receives heroic service for its 
satisfaction in many lines of peaceful activities. In 
this day of intense effort and gigantic enterprise we 
can most certainly approve the assertion of old: “He 
that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh 
a city,” and we have the inspiring thought that the 
tests of heroism in this day are all with beneficent 
purpose instead of being designed, as are all the de- 
vices of war, to produce suffering and inflict injury 
to people and property. 

The tests of bravery and self-denial in peaceful 
life are too numerous to recount, but in answer to 
the advocates of war we can mention the bravery of 
our fire-fighters, the devotion of the nurses in our 
hospitals, and the benevolent workers among the poor. 
Not a week passes but we have the record of the 
bravery of a railroaod engineer to protect his pas- 
sengers, or the persistent effort in the greatest danger 
of a life-saving crew to rescue those who otherwise 
are doomed to certain death, or the effort of the 
obscure individual to save an imperilled life. And 
as material wealth has increased, how has the spirit 
of benevolence grown, until now it is almost dis- 
creditable for the possessor of great wealth to sel- 
fishly hoid on to it. “Industry has magnets as strong 
to draw out the metal of fortitude and sacrifice from 
the soul of man as ever war had.” 

Of the importance of peace in its commercial 
aspects we have abundant testimony in the advocacy 
of arbitration between nations, by boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce and kindred business organ- 
izations. At the last Mohonk Conference, Hon. 
Thos. Mott Osborne said: “If we have the intention 
to keep the peace there are very few occasions when 
we cannot do so. And the poorest way to prepare 
for keeping the peace is to prepare for war. When 
we think of the cost of armaments, when we think 
of the millions voted into new battleships, which go 
out of fashion as soon as built, when we reflect upon 
the schools that vast sum could build, of the medical 
research it could endow, of the junior republics it 
could support, of the lives it could save, of the chil- 
dren it could train to righteousness, of the hunger it 
could feed, of the vice and crime it could prevent, 
does it not seem the height of folly, of criminal folly 
in every sense of the word, to keep on at the rate we 
are going? What quarrel ‘have we with any nation ? 
Whose hand is against us? Are we not as safe now 
as we were in all the years before we were pouring 
out our millions upon these worse than useless. en- 
eines of destruction ?” 

But there is higher ground for opposition to war. 
Archbishop Ireland, a few months ago, said: “Christ 
spoke for all ages, saying, when ye pray, say, ‘Our 
Father which art in Heaven.’ No other enunciation 
as great as this has ever been made, no other ever 
could be made'as leading to peace. If God is our 
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Father, we are brothers one of another, members of 
one family. We are not simply brothers to those of 
our immediate family, to those of our nation, we are 
brothers to members of all other families, we are 
brothers to the children of all nations. 
frontiers become slender lines when in the light of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
we look across humanity. However divided men are 
by mountain ranges, by seasons, oceans, they are still 
brothers, obliged by the command of their common 
Father to love one another, to serve one another. 
This is the great principle of Christ’s religion, the 
principle that makes most powerfully for peace be- 
tween men and between nations.” And I am glad 
to say that from the foundation of our society this 
has been our reason for advocating peace, and our 
unconditional opposition to war, making it a subject 
of religious conviction and never a question of ma- 
terial advantage. 

The root of the matter is reached by Archbishop 
Ireland: “The more we have of Christ, the more will 
we obey the law of justice and love. The more the 
nations are deeply and thoroughly Christianized, the 
more strongly are they bound to the great idea of 
peace. When in our love for our nation we seek 
iis advance in higher civilization, when we strive to 
secure for it happiness and prosperity and to estab- 
lish over its broad fields a reign of justice and love, 
let us know that our first duty is to build up in the 
hearts of its citizens a holy religion. * The 
deeper religion is in the hearts of the people, the more 
surely will peace reign. Peace in the heart and 
mind of the individual, peace in the family, peace 
in the nation, peace with all men, peace with all na- 
tions. Woe to mankind and to humanity when the 
message brought by the angel is no longer taught. 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will to men.” 

Cincinnati, O. 


THE OPENING OF NEBRASKA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

At 10 A. M., Sixth month 4th, at Central City, 
Nebraska, by the act of the committee, appointed for 
the purpose by The Five Years Meeting, Ne- 
braska Yearly Meeting was duly established, the 
first born child of The Five Years Meeting. Over 
the prairies, the valleys, the mountains and the seas, 
to every land, the new Yearly Meeting sends a salu- 
tation of love to all who bear the name of Friends. 

Allen Jay, David Hadley, Eliza Armstrong, John 
F. Hanson and Eliza H. Cary, representing The Five 
Years Meeting, assisted by a committee of five from 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, A. F. N. Hambleton, chair- 
man, occupied the platform. 
Armstrong acted as clerks for the committees. The 
hour was characterized by Christian simplicity and 
at the same time all of that quiet dignity and weight 
due the occasion. The coming and service of those 
on these committees greatly endeared them and 
those they represented to Friends in Nebraska. 


National | 


Allen Jay and Eliza. 


All of the sessions of the Yearly Meeting were held 
in the chapel of Nebraska Central College except the 
evening and First-day meetings for worship which 
were held in the meeting house in the town. 

In addition to the ten Friends, members of the 
committees above referred to, the Yearly Meeting was 
favored to have present from other Yearly Meetings 
ministers as follows: From Indiana Y. M. Charles 
S. Winslow; from Wilmington Y. M. Caleb H. 
Lewis, and from Kansas Y. M. Aaron McKinney, 
Enos W. Carson and wife M. W. Carson, Bertha 
Stubbs and Solomon Hull. Alfred Newsom and 
wife Susanna Newsom, and Mary Russel, members 
of Dublin Yearly Meeting, Ireland, in the course of 
a social visit to America, were very acceptably 
present. James Bean and Charles A. Tebbetts, of 
California; Bunji Kida, of Japan, and ex-Presi- 
dents of Nebraska Central College, David B. Gilbert 
and Eli H. Parisho, were gladly greeted by their 
many friends. A most cordial weleome was ex- 
tended to all. ; 

The Yearly Meeting was also the recipient of a 
most kindly letter of greeting and felicitation from 
Samuel L. Hayworth, of Friendville, Tenn. One of 
the happy incidents of the opening of the new Yearly 
Meeting was the decision, at the eleventh hour, of 
the Friends Meeting in Colorado to become a part 
of Nebraska Yearly Meeting. The transfer was 
effected at their request by act of the Permanent 
Board of Iowa Yearly Meeting. Thus all of the 
Meetings of Friends in Nebraska, Colorado, South 
Dakota and North Dakota are embraced within the 
jurisdiction of Nebraska Yearly Meeting. The 
total membership as reported is eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two. 

The Uniform Discipline was adopted, together 
with those supplementary provisions, embraced within 
the discipline of Iowa Yearly Meeting. Cyrus R. 
Dickson, of Paonia, Colo., was chosen as clerk; Alice 
M. Coleman, as reading clerk; Wilfred D. Gibson, 
as recording clerk and Ellis A. Wells, as announcing 
clerk. Epistles were received from all of those 
Yearly Meetings whose annual meetings have oc- 
curred since the establishment of Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting was authorized, namely London, 
Dublin, Baltimore and New York. Many who 
listened to the reading of these epistles had never 
heard one read before. There were many expres- 
sions of appreciation. Epistles were addressed to 
London, Dublin, and to all of the American Yearly 
Meetings associated in the Five Years Meeting, also 
to Ohio Yearly Meeting. 7 

To assist in the expenses incident to the opening 
of the new yearly meeting, liberal contributions were 
received from Baltimore and New York Yearly 
Meetings which were’ much appreciated. On the 
request of interested Friends in Colorado, a new quar- 
terly meeting was granted, to be known as Paonia 
Quarterly Meeting, and to be held at Paonia, Colo., 
on the last Seventh-day in First, Fourth, Seventh 
and Tenth months. This quarterly meeting will be 
opened Seventh month 25, 1908, and the following 
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committee was appointed to attend the opening: John 
Fry, Turner L. Abel, Ida Draper and Herbert J. 
Mott. Nebraska Yearly Meeting is much interested 
in the prosperity of this new field, located in the well 
known fruit section of Colorado, across the Conti- 
nental Divide, 400 miles southwest from Denver. 

For further information concerning the interests 
of Friends centering at Paonia, see the very interest- 
ing article on the subject by George D. Weeks, in 
The American Friend of Fourth month last. 

An interesting Foreign Missionary meeting was 
held at 2 P. M. on Sixth-day, Eliza C. Armstrong 
presiding. Four foreign missionaries were present, 
one each from China, Japan, Cuba and Jamaica. It 
was reported that six foreign missionaries have gone 
from Nebraska. It was decided that this yearly 
meeting should not adopt any special field for its 
foreign missionary work but give its support to The 
American Friends Board of Foreign Missions. 

Interesting addresses were made and one session 
devoted to the peace cause. A small appropriation 
was made. On the suppression of the liquor tratte 
a committee was appointed, a liberal collection taken 
(the only one during the yearly meeting), strong 
resolutions were adopted and stirring remarks made. 
The pastoral and evangelistic interests received the 
usual attention. A board was appointed to have the 
care of this work, with A. E. Hadley as president and 
John Fry as superintendent. The members of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor or- 
ganized a Yearly Meeting Union, with Milo E. Rees 
as president. The yearly meeting appointed as 
correspondents Joseph Joice of Central City, Neb., 
and Belle Kellogg of North Loup, Neb. The meet- 
ings for worship were largely under the care of the 
committee of the Five Years Meeting and were 
greatly favored by the manifest presence of the head 
of the church, especially the three First-day sessions, 
led by Allen Jay, Eliza C. Armstrong and David 
Hadley. At the close of the yearly meeting the gen- 
erally expressed feeling was one of confidence in the 
leadership, policy and future of Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting. 

Hersert J. Morr. 


Hastings, Nebraska. 
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THE CHEERFUL POSTMAN. 


BY STELLA F. JENKINS. 


There is an ideal mail carrier in Kansas City. 
I met him on the street the other day. I have 
known him for years. It is always a pleasure to 
meet him. 

In years, he is a man nearing middle life, but 
his cheerful, springy step, his frank, guileless coun- 
tenance, his buoyant, undaunted spirit, his good- 
heartedness bespeak him the big boy that he is, the 
ingenuous child of nature still, free from the eramp- 
ings of conventionality. 

In passing I said, “What do you know? Are you 


happy ?” 


“Always happy,” he cried back. ‘You know I 
do not take my troubles seriously for long,’ and he 
looked, he was, the joy he proclaimed. 

He is the sort who comes to know well the people 
to whom many times daily he carries news from 
their outer world. He is never unduly familiar with 
his people, but if he suspects business trouble under 
the serious looking cover he delivers, his cheery 
word, his friendly nod lift the load for a breathing 
spell. If he suspects anxiety and grief over the 
delayed love letter, the sympathetic glaim in his 
eye as he delivers a less coveted missive says, if his 
words do not, “Never mind, I’ll bring it yet.” And, 
somehow, he generally does. The heart-breaking, 
happiness-destroying letter he knows intuitively, and 
as he gently hands it out, the feeling that he would 
jighten the grief if he could, goes with it. If he 
happens upon a cherished secret, it is as sacredly held 
as if in the depths of one’s own soul. 

He is, in his way, a student of human nature. 
His greetings, his quaint bits of every-day philosophy 
accumulated as the result of his long serving of his 
people, dropped here and there, are bound up in 
more lives on his route than he dreams of. 

He probably will live and die unknown to fame— 
unless this should discover him to the fickle goddess. 
But it is ike sunshine on a dull, gray day to have 


him enter the office, if only for a moment. His 
people couldn’t do without him. 
He is a rare soul, is this mail carrier. In the 


common places in life he is doing his work in an 
uncommonplace fashion. 
Kansas City. 


JOHN NICHOLSON. 


‘Righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins and 
faithfulness the girdle of his reins.””—Isaiah 11: 5. 

It is not given to any one of the Lord’s children 
to have all of the qualities that go to make Him 
“the chiefest of ten thousand and altogether lovely.” 
Some resemble Him specially in certain aspects of 
His character, and others in certain other points. 
Our friend John Nicholson was among those who 
were eminent for righteousness and faithfulness, 
wisdom and understanding. When. .difficult prob- 
lems were before the meeting, and a wide divergence 
of opinion manifest, and it seemed difficult to arrive 
at a conclusion, it was very often John Nicholson 
who was able to suggest a solution of the difficulty. 
In cases of family bereavement or business trouble 
he was always looked to for sympathy and advice, 
and always responded to the best of his ability and 
with untiring effort. 

John Nicholson was born in North Carolina in 
1833, and was educated at Friends’ Belvidere Acad- 
emy, N. C., and at the Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. He then taught school at Nine Part- 
ners, N. Y., for one year, and afterwards assisted 
his brother Timothy in Belvidere Academy, N. C. 
In 1860 he removed to Richmond, Ind., and pur- 
chased a book and stationery store, and in 1861 he 
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was joined by his brother Timothy, under the firm. 
name of Nicholson & Bro. The next year he mar- 
ried Mary b. Winslow, of Carthage, Ind. He was 
an interested and active member of White Water 
Meeting and Bible School until the establishment in 
1866 of the new Richmond Meeting, now called 
South 8th Street, of which he was a charter member 
and one of the building committee. He was also 
one of the original trustees of the public library 
founded about the same time by Robert Morrison, 
and was secretary of the board until 1873, when he 
removed to Baltimore and entered into a partnership 
with his friends and former schoolmates Wm. L. and 
Joseph P. Elliott, a partnership which continued 
during their life time. 

In 1875, under the influence of Stanley Pum- 
phrey, a deep interest in foreign missions was 
aroused in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and a commit- 
tee on foreign mission work was appointed. John 
Nicholson was made its first chairman and was con- 
tinued in that position until 1898 when the pressure 
of other duties obliged him to decline a reappoint- 
ment. His unfailing efforts and wise counsels 
throughout that long period were very effective and 
highly appreciated. 

In 1891 he was appointed on the Indian commit- 
tee and took up the work with characteristic energy 
and thoroughness, and attended the regular meetings 
of the associated executive committee from that year 
to 1906 inclusive. During most of that period he 
was chairman of the committee on religious interests 
and education. This involved an immense amount 
of correspondence and much careful thought and 
prayerful concern, calling forth a degree of wisdom 
and tact especially remarkable in one who had never 
visited the field. 

He was for many years the chairman of the rep- 
resentative meeting of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
and as such he bore the chief responsibility and 
labor of the revisions of the discipline and of the 
other important concerns that devolved upon that 
meeting. 

Not long after settling in Baltimore he was ap- 
pointed an overseer, and later an elder, holding the 
latter position until his death, and performing the 
duties with tact, humility and consideration of the 
feelings of others. 

He was also an active member of the board of 
managers of the Maryland Bible Society. 

The removal of such an able, earnest, wise and 
faithful laborer is another call to our younger mem- 
bers to press forward to fill the vacancies. 

After more than a year of failing health and 
physical weakness, borne with true Christian pa- 
tience and courage, he peacefully entered into rest, 
Fifth month 20, 1908. 


“Do not despise any opportunity because it seems 
small. The way to make an opportunity grow is to 
take hold of it and use it.” 


Some Vielos on Present Day Topirs. 


A FIRST-DAY IN NEW YORK—VACATION 
TIME. 


BY HOMER J. WEBSTER. 


I had but one First-day to spend in the city and 
wished to make the most of it. I did not examine 
the church announcements in the morning papers, but 
decided to visit some of the most famous churches. 
God can always be found wherever we seek Him, 
but not so with famous churches and great preach- 
ers. For the morning service, I attended St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral and was lured on my way to it by 
the beautiful chimes of its bells which rendered a 
familiar and inviting hymn. This greatest of Am- 
erican Catholic Cathedrals is well worth a visit. To 
be sure, one must there pay the price for a seat—a 
requirement certainly open to criticism. But the 
fact I specially observe here is that its doors are open 
throughout the day and whosoever will may enter; 
and worshippers and visitors are going and coming at 
all hours. 

In the evening I first went to the Parkhurst Taber- 
nacle, only to find it dark and closed. Upon inquiry, 
I was informed that the Tabernacle was closed dur- 
ing five months of the year, and I hurried on to find 
an open and inviting church. On Fourth Avenue, 
below Twenty-third Street, I soon found three more 
churches within as many blocks and again the same 
story—all dark and closed—and I was assured that 
no services were to be held in any of them that even- 
ing. I then took the car northward for St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Temple. Here are the famous mural decora- 
tions—the gift of the Vanderbilts—which I specially 
wished to see. But here again the same story— 
dark and closed. I then hastened across to the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church—the one attended by John 
D. Rockefeller—and again I was disappointed as 
usual—no services. By this time it was too late to 
look any further. I had actually visited six of the 
Jeading churches in the heart of the city and found 
them all closed. Moreover, I was informed—how 
correctly I do not know—that in most if not all of 
these churches there were no morning services either 
for the time being. 

Now, it is true that this was in the hot summer 
season, when many city people leave for the country. 
It may be said that many of the members were away 
on vacation and that they did not wish to keep up 
the services. It is certainly true that they all need 
vacations and country air, and happy is that one in 
the city who can have these a few weeks each sum- 
mer. But what of the poorer member who ean not 
afford this, and what of the strangers within their 
gates? More important still, what of the hosts of 
resident non-members all around these churches, who 
need to be looked after and to have the example of 
church services constantly before them? How, under 
such circumstances, can these people fail to get the 
notion that religious services are of but secondary 
importance and to be thrust aside as convenience dic- 
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tates? Are not the church members their brothers’ 
keepers? How, at this rate, can the churches hope 
to “‘leaven the whole lump” and suppress the works 


in that great metropolis I might have avoided all 
this running about had I read the papers, but I sup- 
posed I would certainly find some kind of services in 
such noted churches any First-day in the year. 
Surely, able assistants could be found to carry on 
the work. Would not these Protestant churches do 
well to follow the example of constancy set by St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and see to it that their lamps 
are always trimmed and burning ¢ 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 


A FOURTH OF JULY REVERIE. 


BY ALBERT C. APPLEGARTH. 


“And he shall judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people: and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
This is the ideal towards which mankind moves. 
Says Emerson, “History is the record of the decline 
of war, although a slow decline.” The more experi- 
ence the world has, the more the Bible is read, the 
more barbaric, awful, hideous and heinous war be- 
comes. In reality, every war is a civil war. Em- 
phatically the Scriptures declare, of one blood God 
hath made all the nations, that dwell on the face of 
the earth. The man with the brown, black or red 
skin is as much our neighbor as the family which 
lives next door. Jesus teaches, we are to be our 
neighbor’s helper, not His destroyer. All this is 
true beyond possible peradventure. From it, what 
follows? Why, this—Christians are to hasten the 
day when prophecy shall become history. And 
when the Master’s mind dwells in His people, when 
men hate war and labor for its abolition, then shall 
come to pass that of which the angels sang on Beth- 
lehem’s plains—“Glory to God in the highest; on 
earth, peace, good will among men.” 


Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


God can open the blind eye or unstop the deaf ear, | 


or paint a lily bell, or form a dew drop, or create the 
trill of the bird song, or open the gates of the morning 


without a creak of their hinges, or set an atom swing- | 


ing in the sunshine, with all its rhythm and poetry, as 
much as in the movement of a constellation; but he 
can save no man against his will —‘“‘Gipsy” Smith. 


“As the artisan bringeth forth the beauty in the 
diamond, so doth experience reveal the loveliness of 
the soul.” 


“In the glorious likeness of Christ thou wilt be 
made rich and find all the solace and sweetness in 
the world.” 


} 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this. department should be addressed 


| to the editor, 1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 
of Satan’s hosts with all their unceasing activity | 


HOW IS PROTESTANTISM IN CUBA LIKE 
VICE? 

In the eyes of the Cubans, Protestantism is some- 
thing like vice, as described in the old quotation from 
Pope, which is 

“A monster of so frightful mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Although we would disclaim any essential resem- 
blance between our record as Protestants and the 
monster vice in its character, there may be traced a 
likeness in the change of attitude on the part of the 
Cuban people toward the Protestant religion and the 
several stages so aptly described by the poet in the 
above familiar lines. 

When the missionaries sent out by Friends landed 
in Cuba in 1900, many of the inhabitants almost, if 
not quite, expected to see the horns sticking out from 
under our hats as indicative of our character and the 
auspices and nature of our mission. Then came the 
stage of being endured, hoping for the time when we 
would give up defeated. We are now emerging from 
the pity stage, when people tapped their heads sig- 
nificantly as the faithful few passed on their way to 
meeting, or told tales of the converts raving along 
the seashore and knocking their heads against stone 
walls in their madness. People of the better class 
are coming to respect us, some enough to publicly 
class themselves as one with us, and are becoming con- 
vinced that in the religion of Jesus is to be found the 
satisfaction of the soul’s needs which they have never 
been able to find in the religion of Rome. <A back- 
ward step just now would be suicidal. People of 
good judgment and unquestioned social standing and 
business capacity are not willing to risk all with a 
doubtful or waning cause. If our standing is so 
uncertain that at any time the mission must be closed 
up or abandoned without warning, who that is worth 
much will care to become a member? The present 
moment is a time of great opportunity for the Friends 
Church in Cuba, a time for going right forward in 
the name of the Lord to a great victory, a time for 
pressing the battle to the gates. The vantage-ground 
we stand upon has been won under the blessing of 
God, who uses the weak things of the world to con- 
found the mighty. The work of Friends in the 
Island of Cuba has been greatly favored in having at 
its head a superintendent of rare wisdom and com- 
bining to a rare degree good business judgment and 
spirituality, and a progress has been made almost if 
not quite unexcelled in the history of the first seven 
years of mission work in any country entered by our 
church. The property interests alone of Friends in 
the island at a low estimate are worth at least $28,- 
000. Four principal stations have been occupied, 
with their respective out-stations. Three monthly 
meetings have been organized which carry on the 
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regular departments of work according to the disci- 
pline of Friends. At Puerto Padre, as all the work- 
ers so far have been teachers, the school work has 
taken the lead, as yet no church has been organized, 
but services are held regularly. A fine educational 
work has been done, however, a well organized school 
ot from between 60 and 70 pupils having been main- 
tained. Three smaller schools of from 25 to 35 
pupils have done good work inthe other stations. 
Since the overthrow of the Spanish government and 
its policy of forced ignorance, there has awakened 
all over the island a great desire for better educa- 
tional advantages, and we have only to prove to the 
people that our schools are worthy of their confidence, 
and the opportunity to train up a multitude of young 
people to a virtuous Christian manhood and woman- 
hood will be practically limited only by the supply 
ot teachers. The boarding school for boys and girls 
started by the Baptists last year has succeeded far 
beyond their expectations. In this their first year, 
with an enrollment of 150, they have had to refuse 
114 applicants for admission. When we stop to 
think that 79 per cent. of the population of Cuba 
cannot read nor write, who can measure the immense 
good that Friends might do by energetic educational 
work. Indeed the permanency of our missions de- 
mands that our mission schools shall be properly sup- 
ported. It has been very aptly said that ‘the mis- 
sion without schools is a mission without a future.” 
It is madness to depend entirely on foreign workers 
for the evangelization of any country. Therefore 
the native workers called of God and capable of lead- 
ing in the work must be provided with an opportunity 
for their education and training. 

In addition to the three monthly meetings and a 
multitude of other services held regularly in various 
points and the four day schools, ten or more Sunday 
Schools are maintained, and three Christian En- 
deavor Societies are training their members to work 
for Christ. Though the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition surounds us like a pall and the wall of 
indifference seems impossible to break down, yet when 
we lift our eyes to look about us we see many indica- 
tions that the glorious day—that glorious day of sal- 
vation—is about to break, and when we look behind 
us we find our feet treading the outer ramparts of 
victory, the banner of the cross striking terror to the 
ranks of the enemy. Let us press forward in the 
name and in the strength of Him who has called us 
to labor in His cause. 

May M. Jonss. 

Gibara, Cuba. 


WHO WAS THE MORE IN NEED OF HELP? 


On the corner of Seventeenth and Chestnut 
Streets, the other day, an old woman stumbled and 
fell, and struck her head on the curb. She was 
probably confused by the congestion of carriages and 
the noises of the street. People sprang, as if by 
magic, to help her, the first to reach her being a col- 
ored man. A lady, passing in her carriage, burst 


open the door and soon had a friendly arm about her 
to lead her to a drug store close by. It was beautiful 
to see the many helping hands extended. 

On the evening of the same day, an old woman 
came out of the side entrance of a saloon on Fifteenth 
Street with a bucket of beer. Her dress was tat- 
tered, her face written over with trouble, cares and 
neglect, her whole appearance a proclamation of 
direst need. There were no hands extended to help 
her.—The Thermometer. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Prof. Herbert C. Harris, of Whittier College, has been 
taking special work at California State University. 


The Guilford College catalogue for 1907-1908 is a model 
of neatness in workmanship and appearance. 


Myra Binford, Wichita, Kan., will serve as matron of New 
Garden Hall, Guilford College, during the next college year. 

Several Philadelphia Friends expect to attend New England 
Yearly Meeting at Providence, R. I., which opens the 24th inst. 

Lindley A. Wells is about to conclude his pastoral work 
at Berkeley, Cal., and will go to Portland, Ore., Seventh month 
18th. ’ 


Esther G. Frame is now residing with her daughter in New 
Mexico. Her address is Agricultural College, Mesilla Park, 
N. M. 


Mead A. Kelsey and family, after attending New England 
Yearly Meeting, will visit relatives in Indiana and Illinois. 
reaching their new location at Berkeley, Cal., the last of 
Seventh month. ; 

At Eastern Quarterly Meeting, held at Piney Woods, N. C., 
from the 29th to the 31tst ult., the visiting ministers were 
Prof. Edwin Jay, of Guilford College; Rufus King, High 
Point; J. T. Chappell, Indiana, and Mary D. Pretlow, Virginia. 
The meeting was largely attended. Delegates were appointed 
to attend the Yearly Meeting at Guilford College in Eighth 
mouth. 

In a private letter Allen Jay speaks encouragingly of the 
Nebraska Yearly Meeting. He feels quite hopeful that the 
Friends of the yearly meetine will be able to cope with the 
various problems which confront the new yearly meeting, 
some of them cuite different from any which other yearly 
meetings are facing. 

On the 4th inst. Nebraska Central College graduated seven 
from its Preparatory Department, and four from its Com- 
mercial Department. Zeno Doan, New Providence, Ia., and 
Eli H. Parisho, a former president of the college, but now 
located at Lawrence, Kan., spoke on that occasion. Frank 
W. Dell preached the baccalaureate sermon the previous 
First-day. 

Since commencement the beauties of Haverford have attrac- 
ted two groups from Philadelphia on Seventh-day afternoon 
outings. The members and attenders of Twelfth Street Meet- 
ing spent a very pleasant half-day on the Haverford Meeting 
grounds the 13th inst., and the Philadelphia Adult School, 
at the invitation of President Sharpless, enjoyed the abundance 
of shade and fresh air on the college campus the 2oth inst. 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting, Ind., held the 13th and r4th 
inst., was favored with the presence of Luke Woodard, 
Fountain City; Alfred Johnson, Richmond; J. E. Dennis, 
Hagerstown, and others. Their ministry was enjoyed. One 
evening was devoted to a lecture by Wm. Smith on “The 
Bible and Its Blessings,” and another evening to a young 
people’s meeting. All the services were well attended and 
greatly enjoyed. 
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Headley Brothers, London, Eng., have just issued a little 
book entitled “The Abundant Life.’ It is a collection of 
editorials written by Rufus M. Jones for Tur AMERICAN 
Frienp. In their foreword the publishers say: “Many have 
been helped in the past by the message of hope and encourage- 
ment that Rufus M. Jones has given. These, and we hope 
many others, will welcome a fresh call to participate in a 
fuller and more abundant spiritual life.” 


We take the following from Western Work: “On last 
Easter day occurred the sixtieth wedding anniversary of 
Israel and Rachel Green, Fort Dodge, Ia., for many years 
residents of Oskaloosa, and members of the Oskaloosa Meet- 
ing. It was an unusual event in that it is very rare to find 
two people who have been permitted so long to walk life’s 
way together, unusual, too, in that all their five children were 
able to be present from this State and from other States, 
together with grandchildren and even great-grandchildren.” 


Ida Parker has been retained as nastor at West Elkton, Ohio, 
another year. Her work has been highly satisfactory to the 
meeting. On the oth inst. (Flower Mission Day), she gave 
short addresses at the Preble County Infirmary and at the 
Children’s Home. On the roth she had charge of the “Quiet 
Hour” at the County C. E. Convention held at West Man- 
chester. 

John Heaton, of the Junior Class at Earlham, preached at 
West Elkton the 14th inst., when on his way to his home at 
Smithfield. 


The Nebraska Friend for Sixth month has just been 
received. It is now owned and conducted by Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting. Frank W. Dell, who is pastor in the meeting at 
Central City, has been chosen editor, and Wilfred D. Gibson 
business manager. Its financial statement for 1907 and 1908 
appears, and while the sums are not large, the balance is on 
the right side. 

The Nebraska Friend is sure to have a mission among the 
members of the yearly meeting since they are so widely 
scattered throughout three States and one territory. 


The trustees of Guilford College have under way the repair- 
ing of Founders Hail, the old historic building erected in 
1836. It is a proof of how well the fathers built 
to see how firm the walls are after standing for 
about three-quarters of a century. The renairs will make 
a new building so far as relates to the inside arrangement. 
The hall running from east to west will be widened, all walls 
newly plastered, new floor, new windows, new doors, and an 
entrance made at the east end of the building. Also steam 
heat will be installed. The entire building will thus become 
a’ first-class modern residence hall for young women. 


Spiceland Academy closed a very successful year's work 
the 12th inst. On the evening of the 7th, Harry R. Keats, 
Richmond, Ind., preached the baccalaureate sermon. His 
theme was “The Objective Life.’ Dr. E. B. Bryan, Frank- 
lin College, Franklin, Ind., delivered the commencement 
address on the subject, “The Gospel of Labor.” The grad- 
uating class numbered 15. 

On the 8th inst., John Seaford, a Spiceland artist, presented 
the academy with a beautiful painting—“An October Woods.” 

The following teachers have been chosen for next year: 
Homer H. Cooper, supt.; Emma Kendall, Ethel Publow. 

Here is a timely word of encouragement from The Evan- 
gelical Friend worth remembering: 

“A strong effort has been made in all Yearly Meetings in 
recent years to obtain in the annual report a true view of the 
actual state of the church. It seems difficult to bring this 
about as perfectly as is desirable but some improvement is 
apparent. The great difficulty in the past has been the use 
of a stilted, formal phraseology which had largely failed to 
‘convey any real information. Meetings have been requested 
to avoid this and it is to be hoped that this year will show 
still greater improvement. Let us strive to present a definite 
statement of actual facts.” 


Dr. Charles S. Bond, Richmond, Ind., was elected president 
of the Earlham College Alumni Association at its recent 
meeting. M. M. White, Robert U. Johnson, associate editor 
of The Century Magazine, S. Edgar Nicholson and other 
distinguished members of the alumni were present. 


The Earlham endowment is now over $335,000, and there is 
a strong feeling that it must be greatly increased in order 
that the college may meet its very unusual opportunities. 
The enrollment of the college the past year was 530. 

The Earlham summer term began Sixth month 15th, and 
nearly 200 students are in attendance. In addition to these 
forty librarians are attending a six weeks’ summer _ school 
held at Earlham under the auspices of the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana. The Earlham summer term closes 
on Eighth month 28th, and the new year begins on Ninth 
month ‘28th. Helen Brown Keyes, of Vassar College, has 
been appointed to succeed Sarah D. Hill as instructor of 
German and French. 

Some of the chief events connected with the commencement 
exercises of Guilford College this year were as follows: 

On the 19th ult. occurred the Freshman oratorical contest. 
A gold medal, offered each year by the Class of 1905, was 
awarded to Elvannah Hudson, who delivered ,an excellent 
oration on Robert E. Lee. 

On the 23d, Marguerite Cartland, who received the first 
diploma in music which has been conferred by Guilford Col- 
lege, gave her graduating recital. The entire program was of 
a high order and well rendered. 

The baccalaureate sermon this year was delivered by Dr. 
W. W. Moore, Richmond, Va., and on First-day evening, 
Prof. R. N. Wilson, speaking for the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., gave an address, calling attention to the things that are 
most worth living for. 

In the Clay contest, five orations were delivered, the gold 
medal being won by Fletcher Bulla; Almer Broxton received 
the prize for greatest improvement made in the society during 
the year. 

The Alumni Association met on the 26th. The annual 
address was delivered by Oscar V. Woosley, of the Class of 
1905, who contrasted the advantages offered at a small college 
and at a large university. Much enthusiasm was shown and 
plans were made to help the college in rebuilding its library 
and in establishing scholarships. 

The commencement exercises proper, which took place on 
the 27th, were opened with Bible reading and prayer by Enos 
Harvey, High Point. The class contributed three orations. 
delivered by Alva Edwin Lindley, Alice Everett White and 
Henry Andrew Doak, and the commencement address was 
given by Dr. Henry L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University. 
His subject was “A New Force in Education.” President 
Hobbs, in reviewing the year’s work, referred to the con- 
pletion of New Garden Hall, which would accommodate 
fifty young women; to the destruction of King Hall, and 
the loss of a large part of the library; to the work of the 
Class of 1904 in raising $1,200, in memory of one of their 
number, Marvin Hardin, and to the death of Elizabeth Meader 
White, of the Class of 1893. 

The Bryn Mawr Scholarship of $400 was awarded to Alice 
Everett White. 

The Haverford Scholarship of $200 to Henry Andrew Doak. 


MARRIED. 


Apams-Taner.—At Friends Meeting House, Lafayette Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, Fifth month 7, 1908, William Clark Adams, 
Boston, Mass., and Marion Heaton Taber, daughter of Dr. 
James Russell and Eliza Heaton Taber. The bride is a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting. She and her hus- 
band will reside at Dorchester, Mass. 


DIED. 


Harris.—At Sylvester, N. C., Fourth month 28, 1908, 
William N. Harris, a loyal member of Friends Meeting at 
South Fork. He was converted in early life and ever lived 
ready to extend a helping hand when needed. 


NicHois.—At Lincoln, Va., Fifth month 27, 1908, S. Thorn- 
ton Nichols, in the seventieth year of his age. He was a 
loyal, interested and active member of Lincoln Monthly 
Meeting, serving faithfully in the various capacities of over- 
seer, clerk and Sabbath School superintendent, 


Roor.—At the home of her son, J. C. Root, Ontario, Cal., 
Fifth month 15, 1908, Sarah Cromwell Root, aged eighty-seven 
years. She was a life-long Friend and earnest Christian and 
a wise and devoted mother. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON I. SEVENTH MONTH 5, 1908. 
ISRAEL ASKS FOR A KING. 


I Samvuer, 8. 
(Verses. for special study, 10-22.) 


GotpEN TxExt.—By me 
princes decree justice. 


kings reign and 


Prov. 8: 15. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 29. 
a king. Sam. 8: 1-22. 
Third-day. Honoring the Lord. 


Israel asks for 
Prov. 3: 


5-12. 
Fourth-day. Displeasing God. Num. 11: 
I-10. 


Fifth-day. Result of God’s displeasure. 
Num, 11: 18-20. 
Sixth-day. Result of forsaking God. Jer. 18: 


I-k 7, 


Seventh-day. Self-destruction. Hos. 13: 


ae 
ze First-day. Cur duty. II Cor. 6: 14-18. 
aegis possibly about 1020 
Place-—Ramah, a few miles north- 
west of Jerusalem. 
_ The two books of Samuel were orig- 
inally one, and in the Hebrew Bible con- 
tinued so as late as 1517 A. D., when 
they were divided. In the Septuagint, 
the Greek version of the Old Testament, 
the books of Samuel and Kings are 
called the books of the Kings. ‘This is 
a better title than Samuel, for he is only 
prominent in the early part. The author 
1S anonymous, and it is clear that in 
composing the book he made use of pre- 
vious histories. When it was compiled 
js not known. It must have been after 
the death of David. (See IL Sam. Bsus 
and some time after the events related. 
See I Sam. 6:8; II Sam. 18:18). Prob- 


FULLY NOURISHED. 
GRAPE-NUTS A PERFECTLY BALANCED FOOD. 


No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts 
can begin to show the real value of 
the food—the practical value as shown 
by personal experience. 

It is a food that is perfectly balanced, 
supplies the needed elements of brain 
and nerves in all stages of life from the 
infant, through the strenuous times of 
active middle life, and is a comfort and 
support in old age. 

“For two years I have used Grape- 
Nuts with milk and a little cream, for 
breakfast. I am comfortably hungry for 
my dinner at noon. 

“I use little meat, plenty of vegetables 
and fruit, in season, for the noon meal. 
and if tired at tea time, take Grape-Nuts 
alone and feel perfectly nourished. 

“Nerve and brain power, and memory 
are much improved since using Grape- 
Nuts. I am over sixty and weigh 155 
pounds. My son and husband seeing 
how I had improved, are now using 
Grape-Nuts. 

“My son, who is a traveling man, 
eats nothing for breakfast but Grape- 
Nuts and a glass of milk. An aunt. 
Over seventy, seems fully nourished on 
Grape-Nuts and cream.’ “There's a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the “Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 
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Pure Refined 
Paraffine 


For Sealing Preserves, Jellies, Etc. 


It’s the simplest, easiest and surest protection for all the homemade 


products. 


yjjPP 


After cooling, 
melted paraffine over the jelly or jam, as the 
casemay be. Hardensalmost immediately. 


simply pour a thin layer of the 


Pure Refined Paraffine is odorless, 


tasteless, harmless. Unaffected by acids, 
water, mold, moisture, etc. It has many 
other uses—so many that it has become 
a household necessity. | 
washing, ironing and starching. 
tions with each cake. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


It is also used for 


Full direc- 


(Incorporated) 


ably it was soon after the division of the 
kingdom. Samuel is one of the most 
interesting men of the Old Testament. 
He was able, patriotic, far-sighted, and 
deeply religious. Next to Moses and 
Joshua he was the most influential man 
that had appeared in Hebrew history. 
He died in one of those most testing 
times in history—a transition period. 
He bridged the space between the rule 
of the Judges and the establishment of 
the kingdom. So long as Samuel was 
vigorous the people seem to have been 
satisfied, but he was getting old, and so 
he made his sons judges over Israel 
(verse 1). Like Eli, he was not suc- 
cessful with his children. Possibly he 
may have neglected them in caring 
for Israel. These young men were 
venial and unjust in their rule. What 
more natural than that the people should 
be unwilling to continue under their rule, 
and should wish a king like their neigh- 
bors? In verse 6 the plea is for “a 
king to judge us,” while in verse 20 the 
additional reason is that he should “fight 
our battles.’ It was natural that this 
demand of the people should displease 
Samuel. The lesson gives his arguments 
to convince the people of their error. 


10. “Told all the words of the Lord 
unto the people.” Doubtless through 
their representatives the elders. (See 
verse 4.) In the following verses we 
have a graphic description of the require- 
ments of our Oriental despot. The 
strongest reason Samuel does not appear 
to have urged. The rejection of God 
as their ruler (verse 7). Probably this 
argument would not have appealed to 
them as much as the more tangible and 
lower arguments. Note the contrast 
with the description in Deut. 17: 14-20. 
“Run before his chariots.” Compare II 
Sat) Ista ewings 125, 

12. “Ear.” An old word meaning to 
flow. As an illustration of this verse, 
see I Sam. 14: 52. 

13. “Confectionaries.” Makers of 
“confections,” that is, perfumeries. The 
word is given in Amer. R. V. “per- 
fumers,’ which is right. Compare Ex. 
30 : 34-37 in A. V. and Amer. R. V. 

Compare I Kings 21:7; Ezek. 
46: 18. 


16. The Septuagint reads, “Your men- 


| should be heeded. 


servants and your maid-servants, your 
cattle and your asses.’ Compare Ex. 
20/5172 

17. “He shall take the tenth of your 
flocks, and ye shall be his servants.” 
R. V. All else is summed up in the 
last few words—“his servants.” A king 
would be an absolute ruler and the peo- 
ple would be his slaves. 


18. This verse gives the final result. 
“Ye shall cry out in that day because of 
your king whom ye shall have chosen 
you; and Jehovah will not answer you in 
that day.” Amer. R. V. The sting will 
be that their misery will be self-inflicted. 
There is a deep lesson in this. The sin 
may be forgiven, but forgiveness does 
not necessarily, and frequently cannot, do 
away with all consequences. Sin may 
result in physical injury which lasts dur- 
ing life, and can no more be done away 
with than an arm cut off can be restored. 
This is one of terrible possibilities of 
sinning. So Samuel tries to persuade 
the Israelites not to enter upon the 
course they wish to tread. “Will not 
answer.” They have had their chance 
and thrown it away—it will then be too 
late to go back. 

19. All Samuel’s expostulation is in 
vain. “The people refused to hearken 
unto the voice of Samuel.” They were 
beyond reason, and were determined. 
Compare the treatment of Moses at an 
earlier period. “Nay, but we will have 
a king over us.” Persistent demand. 

20. “That we also may be like all the 
nations.” This is one of the most subtle 
of temptations—to want to be like other 
people. It has led many a person astray; 
it has involved many a one in expenses 
beyond his means. We are not called 
to be singular, or odd, and it is right, 
up to a certain point, to do and to live 
as other people, but there is a risk that 
“Go out before us.” 
Be our head and representative. “Fight 
our battles.” Be our general and leader. 
They forgot what Samuel had done for 


them. 

21. “Rehearsed.” Repeated. Prob- 
ably in prayer. (See verse 6.) 

22. Jehovah consents to gratify the 


request of the people. “Hearken.” Obey, 
or yield to their demand. Here the 
direct narrative is dropped and not taken 


/ 
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up till chapter 10:17. All that comes 
between is a parenthesis telling the story 
of Samuel’s interview with Saul before 
his formal choice as king. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“Not what we wish, but what we want, 
Oh, let Thy grace supply; 
The good, unasked, in mercy grant 
The ill, though asked, deny.” 
—Merrick. 


Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC. FOR SEVENTH MONTH 5, 1908. 


SONGS OF THE HEART. VII. 
LONGINGS AND SATISFACTIONS. 


PsaLMs 63. 
(Consecration meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month 29. Longing for 


purity. Rom. 7: 24, 25. 
ae aBY. Longing for perfection. Eph, 
: 8-13. 
Fourth-day. Christ’s longing for us. Heb. 
13: 12-21, f 
Fifth-day. Longing for God. Ps. 18: 28-36. 
Sixth-day. Satisfied in Him. Ps. 37; 1-11. 
Seventh-day. Kept by Him. Isa. 41: 8-14. 
The words of our Psalm are a com- 


.mentary on Jesus’ assurance, “Blessed 


are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.’ 
The trouble with a great many persons 
is that they try to forget the aspirations 
and to divert the longings to other 
objects, and at length so succeed that 
they do lose sight of the real object—the 
true satisfaction of life. Some one has 
compared life to the plant that flowers 
and seeds only in the second year of life, 
spending its first season simply in root | 
and leaf growth. If the leaf is the ideal, 
the earth life alone engrosses the man, 
and the flower and fruitage that God 
meant should follow can never appear. 

Yet our soul being formed by God 
and in His image, is also created for | 
Him, and, as says Augustine, it is rest- 
less until it rests in Him. Nature's 
abhorrence of a vacuum keeps us from 
ever coming in contact, in our ordinary 
experience, with any vessel that is actu- 
ally empty: yet we often speak of an 
empty cup, or jar—an empty house or 
church building—by which we only mean 
that these objects do not contain the 
things for which they were made and 
on purpose for which they exist. So 
it is of the life of man, and so only is it 
possible for life to be empty—when it 
does have within it, formed and grow- 
ing, that for which it was created, lack- 
ing which it is indeed empty. 

While we rely on instinct and appetite 


to guide the choice of the lower animals } 


in the matter of the supply for their 
needs, we have so departed from the 
pure creation with which God was 
pleased, and which He pronounced very 
good, that we need to regard the sug- 
gestions that come to us and choose 
between those that are hurtful longings 
and those whose gratification is in reality 
a satisfaction. During the panic attend- 
ing the sinking of a vessel, one of the 
passengers worked desperately, rifling 
the treasures of his terrified companions, 
who had abandoned everything in their 
haste to escape. Many of them did 


escape on boards and floats of one sort 


—> 


by radiation. 


or another, and at the last moment he 
too rushed on deck, seized a loose tim- 
ber and threw himself into the water, 
only to sink, weighted down by his gains 
of a few moments. A momentary wealth 
cost him possible years of life. So an 
ill-made choice may gain a brief grati- 
fication at the cost of what might have 
been an “exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 2sth. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 


Have You a 
Summer Stove? 


heating the room. 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


you will see why this is so. 
chimney of the ‘‘New Perfection’ is concentrated 
under the kettle and not dissipated through the room 
Thus it does the work of the coal 
range without its discomfort. Ask your dealer about 
this stove—if not with him, write our nearest agency. 


™“RayoLam 


aclear, powerful light more agreeable than gas or 
electricity. Safe everywhere and always. 
of brass finely nickel plated—just the thing for the 
living-room. If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. ? 


Atlantic Refining Company 


The stifling air of a 
close kitchen is changed 
to comfortable coolness 
by installing a New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove to do the 
family cooking. 

No kitchen furnishing 
is so convenient as this 
stove. Gives a working 
heat at once, and main- 
tains it until turned out 
—that too, without over- 

If you examine the 


The heat from the 


is a very 
handsome 
piece of 
housefurnishing and gives 


Made 


(Incorporated) 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We peeea ary nvitG the attention of the readers ox 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver 
tise..sThe cost is 5c. per line-each insertion. Noadvere 
tisement‘is accepted for less than 256c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—Man and wife to take charge of 
Blue Ridge Mission, in Patrick County, Va., 
as missionary and teacher. Parties interested 
correspond at once with Cyrus P. Frazier, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


THE PENINGTON—A Friends’ Boarding 
Home, 225 East Fifteenth Street, New York 
City, will take a few summer boarders. Pleas- 
ant rooms. $2 per day. $10 to $16 per week. 
References required. 


FOR SALE AT HALF-=PRICE—A good pestor’s 
Stereopticon Outfit, all complete for use, needs 
no repairs, good as new. Have about 80 slides, 
all religious. Hereisa bargain. Address, I. E. 
TALBUTT, North Joy, Neb. 


HOOSIER SCHOOL MASTER. Stirring, true, 
25 cents, postpaid. Woodworth Revival Sones, 
16 cents, postpaid. Josephus, Complete Works, 
cloth, 90 cents, postpaid. Address, CHARLES 
Be feed ‘Missionary House,” Alliance, 
Ohio. 


Iowa, Ninth month tst. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 
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THE BEST YOU'VE DONE 


is not good enough for the future. 


If anyone in your line has better 
printed matter than yours, you are 
working at a disadvantage. 


We Can Help. May We? 
THE EEEDS'‘& BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec. 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. Excellent re- 
sults are sure to follow. Address 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING. 

The stenographer’s report and all 
papers in full. Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50 
per copy, plus transportation. Postage 
on single copies, $.17. 

Orders should be addressed to 

THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 
Io1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DIcKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6&* MORTGAGES G* 


¢ 5end for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 

We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents avd others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business, 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - -  Fittsburgh, Pa. 


Have You MoneyToLoan 


6% Rd et Carefully selected First Mortgage 


Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors, Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH ano JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


References 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


3,831,063.94 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEEK, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets ef the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 
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JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


**Supersedes all other books of the kind.”’ 


BY ALL 


Mo 
S Wyman pur? 


ind, 


DENOMINATIONS 


Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. 
uable aid to parents. Rev. Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. 
if nary—The absence of doctrinal 
= ie Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso’n—Best thing of the 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 
RECOMMENDED 


“{JURLBUFS STORY othe BIBLE, 


For its Freshness and Accuracy 

For its Simplicity of Language 

For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 
As the best work on the subject 


Bishop Vincent—An inval- 


seat | Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Semt- 
iscussion makes it acceptable to all. 


The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Writefor our Wberal terms. 


Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 incolors. Price only $1.50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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er 
Ween 
eo 39) 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of trepu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


13138 VINE STREET 


Born TeLerHones 
Day on NiGHT 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


PHILADELPHIA 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 
Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 
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Events and Comments. 


Several times during the last few 
weeks friends of the liquor interests 
have been publishing reports to the effect 
that the prohibition sentiment through- 
out the country has spent its force and 
is now on a decline. They point to the 
defeat of Hoke Smith, Georgia, the fail- 
ure of Louisiana and Florida to pass 
the proposed temperance measures, and 
the refusal of the leading political parties 
in Pennsylvania to espouse the local 
option cause as evidence of their asser- 
tion. All of these symptoms, however, 
are so related to local conditions that 
conclusions of this kind are somewhat 
hasty. Nevertheless, the claims of the 
brewers’ interests should be a warning 
to the friends of temperance not to 
slacken their efforts in behalf of reform. 


London has nothing to offer the visi- 
tor this season comparable in pictur- 
esqueness and distinctiveness with the 
missionary exhibit in Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, which lasts from Seventh 
month 4th until Seventh month 11. 
Never under one roof was there such 
a collection of structures and exhibits 
representing the daily life and interest 
of the people to whom the missionaries 
go. The hall contains not less than 
15,000 exhibits, grouped in courts and 
stalls and all harmoniously related to 
the central figure of the exhibition, a 
pagoda, an exact imitation of the famous 
porcelain Temple of Gratitude, at Nan- 
king. Valued missionary relics, like the 
trunk of the tree under which the heart 
of Livingstone was buried, Robert Mof- 
fat’s sextant, John Williams’ micro- 
scope. James Chalmer’s watch, repro- 
ductions of African kraals, miniature 
temples, pagodas, street scenes in China 
and India, moving pictures, tableaux, 
models of missionary buildings and 
hospitals—these are a few of the fea- 
tures which make the exhibit original 
and many-sided. In connection with 
certain displays, addresses are given at 
regular intervals. 


The New York Independent gives an 
interesting account of how the students 
at the University of Kansas woke the 


city officials of Lawrence by editing the 
Journal for one day. Kansas is a pro- 
hibition State, and Lawrence has a 
reform mayor, but somehow the joints 
had not been crushed out, and the boys 
planned to make an investigation. And 
they did it thoroughly, and told the 
whole story in their issue. ‘They gave 
the names of places where liquor was 
sold and the names of the saloonkeepers 
and, worse than that, they told how 
some of these places were owned by 
Police Judge Menger. ‘They also told 
how many gallons of whiskey and 
brandy were sold at drug stores. When 
the paper appeared, it made a great stir 
in the town. ‘The county attorney said 
he did not know that any liquor was 
illegally sold. The mayor knew nothing 
of any joints. The chief of police 
thought some liquor might be sold, but 
he did not know how to get the evi- 
dence. Indeed, the officials whose busi- 
ness it was to enforce the laws admitted 
general ignorance or inability. 


“Then the sheriff took hold of the 
matter. He interviewed the students, 
got their promised help, and made a 
raid, the one big raid since Quantrell’s 
Raid, in 1863, and the jail was filled to 
overflowing. When the trial came on, 
the students gave unequivocal  testi- 
mony, told where they had purchased 
liquor, proved that they knew what it 
was, identified the prisoners, who, see- 
ing it was no use to fight, pleaded guilty, 
took their fines and imprisonments, and 
the city treasury is the richer by some 
$800 after all expenses are paid. 

“There have been previous cases when 
students have been allowed to issue a 
paper for a day. Charles M. Sheldon 
had a notable experience with a Topeka 
journal. But to our thinking, the Kan- 
sas University boys have hit the right 
way. Their plan was not merely to 
talk, but to influence people and do 
things.” 


Grover Cleveland, twice President of 
the United States, died at his home, 
“Westland,” in Princeton, N. J., on the 
morning of the 24th ult. The former 
President had been in poor health for 
some months, and it was generally 
known that he could not recover his old 
vigor, but death was not expected so 
soon. He celebrated his seventv-first 
birthday anniversary the 18th of Third 
month, previous to which time he at- 
tended to matters of business. Since 
then he has been under treatment at 
Lakewood, N. J., and was supposed to 
have recovered sufficiently to go on a 
summer outing. 


Grover Cleveland has been a promi- 
nent public figure during the past gen- 
eration. He served as mayor of Buf- 
falo, then as Governor of New York, 
and finally as President of the United 
States. He was the first and only 
Democratic President since the Civil 
War. He was a brave and fearless ad- 
vocate of the policies which he believed 
to be right, and while filling different 
stations as an executive, often exercised 
his power of veto. As President of the 
United States, this brought him into 
disfavor with Congress, and, strange to 
say, into disfavor with the majority of 
his party. As someone has said, when 
his last term expired. “He was a man 
without a party, and his party was 


without a man.” He was bitterly de- 
nounced and criticised from all quar- 
ters, but, happily, he lived long enough 
to gather much of. his deserved recom- 
pense. He lived down detraction and 
misunderstanding; he won appreciation, 
not by any new effort of his own, but 
in the quiet confidence in right. and 
justice that had always been his guide. 
Time is the great consoler. History 
works out impartial justice in the end, 
and the public man who is conscious 
of duty honestly performed has but to 
wait in patience for his recognition. 

The funeral services were plain and 
simple and the interment private. 
President Roosevelt, Governor Fort, 
New Jersey, Governor Hughes, New 
York, Governor Hoke Smith, Georgia, . 
a former member of President Cleve- 
land’s cabinet, officers of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, members of 
the Princeton University faculty, and a 
few friends and neighbors accompanied 
the remains to the Princeton Cemetery, 
not far from the Cleveland home. 

At the request of President Roose- 
velt, the flags on the White House and 
State buildings will be kept at half-mast 
for thirty days. 
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REGENERATION. 


The mills, the shipping, met his gaze 
As on his way he sped; 

It haply was the noontide blaze 
Over the city shed. 

But when he left the populace 
Women of toil he met; 

The bended brow and sunburnt face; 
When crossed the stream Grellett. 


They eee them o’er the flashing 
tide, 
On which they linen cast; 
While to its cleansing they applied, 
In whiteness unsurpassed 
The dirty raiment was renewed 
For grand dame or coquette, 
His meditation he pursued 
When crossed the stream Grellett. 


He thought, “’Tis e’en so with the soul; 
It must be rendered white; 

It black is in the world’s control, 
Is soiled in Satan’s might: 

And how can aught that has a stain 
(Much less things black as jet) 

Please God?” a frenzy fired his brain, 
As crossed the stream Grellett. 


The women on their laundry bent, 
Of him took little note; 
To do their duty were content; 
The linen flung afloat 
Was held securely in their grip, 
The crystal tide made fret; 
The eddies reached pile, pier and ship, 
When crossed the stream Grellett. 


“Ah, may we be regenerate! 
Ah, may the soul show fair, 

No shadow upon Glory’s Gate, } 
But radiantly rare! 

Oh, may we in the cleansing fount 
Lose aught can cause regret!” 

This good desire swelled his account 
When crossed the stream Grellette. 

—A, W. Webster. 

Maidstone, Eng. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS.* 


I have in a former article referred to these two 
important books and I will now speak a little more 
definitely about them. John Stephenson Rowntree 
was born in York in 1834 and died in London in 
1907. He filled many important public positions in 
his native city, notably that of Lord Mayor, and he 
was always devoted to the true advancement of 


Times, in a recent review of this book, has well 
recognized. But the great contribution of his life 
was toward the expansion of the ideals and the mis- 
sion of the Society of Friends. He was the fore- 
most student of our past history and his papers pos- 
-sess a very high value for the light they throw on the 
true line of march for the future. 

The story of his life, told in a memoir of ninety 
' pages, is written with much penetration and reveals 
the fine traits of his character and the beauty of his 
spirit. The testimony of an old Adult Scholar sums 
up very well the feeling of all who knew him: ‘He 
was a man whose life pressed home his teaching and 
you always felt that it was safe to follow both.” 

His first historical contribution was written for 
a prize of $500 offered for the best essay on the 
causes of the decline in the Society of Friends. His 
essay on Quakerism, Past and Present, won the first 
prize. It was a very bold and vigorous piece of 
work, fearlessly exposing the weaknesses of Quaker- 
ism, but pointing out with an equally bold vision the 
way toward growth and spiritual power. The three 
points on which he concentrated his emphasis were: 
(1) The necessity of going forward with a positive 
mission to the world, living not to save the Society 
but to spiritualize the world through the Society. 
' (2) The importance of changing the “discipline” in 


the direction of larger individual liberty, leaving. 


personal conscience free, instead of fettered by 
“rules.” [It was written at the time when members 
were disowned for “marrying out.”] (3) The 
necessity for greater personal consecration to service, 


* “John Stephenson Rowntree: His Lifeand Work.” Memoir 
by Phebe Doncaster. Headley Bros., London, and John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. Price, $2.00 net. “Authority and 
the Light Within,” by Edward Grubb. James Clarke & Co., 
London, and John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
80 cents, net. 


better preparation for service, more thorough study 
of scripture, wider views on the nature of Divine 
guidance and spiritual call, a recognition of all gifts, 
better moral and religious education of the member- 
ship and freer adaptation of means to ends. 

From this time on he became the living exponent 
of these wise principles. He, perhaps more than 


any one else in his generation, saw the importance 
righteousness in the life of the nation, as the London | 


of a true and living ministry and he used to say that 
there was “no evidence of any Friends congregation 
having flourished for any considerable length of time, 
or having efficiently fulfilled the objects of church 
fellowship, in the absence of a living Gospel minis- 
try.” Among the most important papers of the 
volume, I should put his essay on “The Life and 
Character of George Fox,” one of the most penetrat- 
ing studies of our founder that has ever been written ; 
“Micah’s Mother,” a fresh and illuminating chapter 
on the rise of organization in the early days of the 
Society, and the Ranter movement which opposed the 
policies of Fox and the other organizing leaders; 
“The Place of the Society of Friends in the Religious 
Life of England,” and two valuable papers on Gospel 
ministry. But to one who is concerned to see our 
Society rise to its large mission in the world every 
chapter in the volume is valuable and the book will 
help our generation in the direction in which this 
good man in his lifetime helped his own generation. 

The other volume—‘‘Authority and the Light 
Within’’—deals with the meaning of our central prin- 
ciple rather than with the interpretation of our his- 
tory. It, too, is a welcome volume and a much 
needed one After the first generation of Quaker 
writers, nobody undertook to examine in any pro- 
found way the principle of the Light Within. It 
settled down into the comfortable position of a tra- 
ditional doctrine: The separation of 1828 and the 
later Wilburite separations aroused in many minds 
a feeling that the principle of the Inward Light was 
working out badly and that it involved grave dangers, 
but so far as I know nobody made any searching 
study of the doctrine, either historically or psycho- 
logically. Little by little the expanding evangelism 
of the Society, especially in America, turned our 
members to the Bible and to the historical facts of 
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Christianity. With this tendency came the fear that 
the Inward Light was a dangerous principle and it 
was frequently denounced as though it were an inno- 
vation of Elias Hicks or John Wilbur! Many of 
our Friends had no idea, and even today have no 
idea, of the importance of the great truth which 
Friends rediscovered and made the very warp and 
woof of their message. The great spiritual and in- 
tellectual movements of the age have, however, called 
emphatic attention to the importance of our principle 
that God and man meet within the soul and that there 
is an inward testimony and authority in the heart 
of man, and we are beginning to realize that it is a 
part of our mission to interpret this truth and to show 
how it fits in with the supreme historical revelations 
of truth. 

Edward Grubb has done a valuable piece of work 
in this direction. He has carefully re-studied the 
whole question of authority in religion—a question 
certainly of supreme importance—and he has made a 
searching review of the meaning of the Light Within, 
and of the scope and the limits of an inward au- 
thority. He has wisely dealt with the weaknesses 
involved in the early formulations of the doctrine and 
he has given much light toward a sounder and more 
practical interpretation of it. He has given us a 
good book for our generation, R. M. J. 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


For several years the greatest State in the Union 
has had a constitutional provision forbidding public 
gambling; but, like many another augury of con- 
science appearing now and again in State documents, 
it lacked the legal provisions necessary to make it 
effective. Open betting at horse races continued a 
lucrative business, while the good-natured public 
looked on and acquiesced. But wickedness, however 
popular, cannot always prevail. The forces which 
make for righteousness are persistent and sure—often 
unobserved, but always working. Occasionally a 
crisis is reached and the world is surprised to find 
that public conscience has moved a bit higher. Sins 
winked at yesterday will not be tolerated today. 
Such was the history of “public gambling” in New 
York. The end was sudden, and the scene in the 
legislature was dramatic. 

The people found a prophet and able leader in 
Governor. Hughes, who, from the day of his inaugura- 
tion, urged the legislature to pass laws which would 
enforce their constitution. The lower house, which 
was near to the heart of the people, responded with 
an overwhelming majority; but the senate, nearer 


the gamblers and bosses, blocked the whole under- 
taking with a vote of 25 to 25. There chanced, 
however, to be a vacancy in the senate and Governor 
Hughes immediately issued a call for a special elec- 
tion, and another call for a special session of the 
legislature. The people filled the vacancy with a 
man pledged to support the Governor, but another 


of his friends, Senator Foelker of Brooklyn, became — 


ill with appendicitis, and was compelled to submit 
to an operation. For several days the issue was in 
doubt. Fortunately the sick man rallied, and at the 
time set for the final vote, he took his life in his 
hands and went to the capitol. Supported on either 
side by his physician and nurse, he appeared in 
the senate chamber, seemingly near the point of utter 
exhaustion. The opposition, bitter to the finish, at- 
tempted filibustering in the hope that he would col- 
lapse, but his strength held out and with his vote, the 
Governor, the good citizens of the State, the consti- 
tution and righteousness, were victorious. The next 
day public betting was a thing of the past. The old 
gamblers went to their accustomed places, but they 
did not advertise their wares, 

We are nearing another anniversary of the na- 
tion’s birthday, the 4th of July; a time fitting to 
remember the deeds of worthy men who have helped 
in making this nation what it is. Brave soldiers 
and wise statesmen have done, and are doing, their 
part, and they should be remembered. But, “with 
malice toward none,” let us turn to Senator. Foelker 
and others of his kind, for they are the type of men 
who will make the United States of tomorrow, in fact 
as well as in name, “the land of the free.” 

Of course the Senator’s experience was unusual, 
and while his sacrifice was more evident, his loyalty 
to principle may not have been greater than that of 
his 25 colleagues, or of the Governor who strove so 
diligently to secure an opportunity for them to do 
their duty. But that does not subtract from the 
worth of his example. It only helps to strengthen 
our faith that others, possibly a whole army of loyal 
Americans, unknown to fame, are quietly reaching 
out for the ideals which will bring true glory to their 
nation. 

In one of Hawthorne’s beautiful stories he tells 
how a man unconsciously grew to be like the great 
stone face in a distant mountain side just because 
he beheld it daily and thought upon it from child- 
hood. And so in the development of true patriotism 
we cannot escape that subtle law that makes us like 
our heroes. If partisans and men of blood are re- 
membered with favor on this the nation’s birthday, 
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we shall reap provincialism and sectional pride; but 
if on the other hand we pay our respects to those who 
possess the qualities of manhood needed in the moral 
battles of society, then will our people be strong and 
| ready to fill a worthy place among the nations. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XI.* 


21. The Draft During the Civil War. 


The year before the close of the war a draft was 
made through Indiana for soldiers. There was a 
sentiment among those in authority that Friends 
were not bearing their proportion of the expense and 
privation in carrying forward the war. There had 
been no draft made within the State, so that those 
who did not believe it was right for them to volunteer 
and enter the army had been left out. Those in 
charge of conducting the war proposed that a draft 
be made upon those who were conscientiously op- 
posed to fighting and that they thus be called upon 
either to enter the service or pay the sum of three 
hundred dollars to carry forward the war. When 
the draft was made, my name was one that was drawn 
along with those of several other young Friends, two 
others in our little meeting. It created a good deal 
of excitement among some of our Friends. The two 
other young Friends paid their three hundred dol- 
lars each, but I felt it right to do nothing, feeling 
that I could not go myself nor give money to hire 
others to go. The proper military officer came out 
and notified me that I would be expected to report in 
the military camp at Lafayette, Indiana, for training, 
on a certain day. I told him that I could not con- 
scientiously be there, that as I could not fight it would 
not do any good for me to report. Then he de- 
manded the three hundred dollars. To this I 
replied: “If I believed that war was right I would 
prefer to go myself rather than to hire someone else 
to be shot in my place.” TI said that I believed our 
Saviour meant what he said where he said: “Thou 
shalt not kill,” and “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” and that therefore his followers could not 
fight, and that I took the position of the Christians 
‘during the first century, when called upon to bear 
arms, whose simple reply was, “I am a Christian 
and therefore cannot fight.”” After a long conversa- 
tion, he left. A few days later he returned and 
asked me to reconsider my decision and place three 
hundred dollars so he could find it. He came the 
third time, to the orchard where I was gathering 
apples, and told me I would either have to come or 
pay the three hundred dollars, or he would be forced 
to sell my property and collect the money. As I 
was firm in my decision, he went into the house and 
‘tried to get my wife to tell him where he could find 
the money. She told him she felt as I did and that 
she could do nothing but suffer. He then went out 
and looked over the farm, selecting the stock that 
he proposed to sell and then sat down and com- 
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menced writing bills for the public sale of our horses, 
cattle and hogs. While he was writing, dinner was 
ready, and when we sat down to the table we insisted 
on his eating with us. We tried to keep up a pleas- 
ant conversation on various subjects, making no ref- 
erence to the work he was engaged in. After dinner 
he turned to me and said, “If you would get mad and 
order me out of the house, I could do this work much 
easier, but here you are feeding me and my horse 
while I am arranging to take your property from 
you. I tell you it’s hard work.” We told him we 
had no unkind feelings toward him, as we supposed 
he was only obeying the orders of those who were 
superior to him. I went out again to my work and 
when he had prepared the sale bills he placed one 
on a large tree by the roadside in front of the house 
and then rode around and placed the others in dif- 
ferent places in the neighborhood. A few days be- 
fore the time had arrived for the sale, I was at 
Lafayette. He came to me and said, “The sale is 
postponed. I don’t know when it will be. You 
can go on using your horses.” I heard nothing more 
about it for several years. After the war closed I 
learned that Governor Morton, who was in Washing- 
ton about that time, spoke to President Lincoln about 
it and he ordered the sale to be stopped. My dear 
wite and I never worried a moment about it, for we 
felt that we were doing the will of Him who had 
condemned all war. So we were kept in peace and 
quietness through it all. But some of our neighbors 
who were not Friends were much troubled, and when 
the war was over, we were informed that three or 
four of our wealthy farmer neighbors had agreed 
among themselves that when the sale came off they 
would buy up the horses for the three hundred dol- 
lars, pay the money over to the officer and leave the 
horses on the farm as mine, so that we should not be 
at any loss on account of our religious principles. 
When we see how incompatible war is with the Gospel 
of Christ it is indeed strange that those who claim 
to be his followers so utterly ignore His teachings 
and substitute that of man in place of His declaration 
that it is no longer an “eye for an eye,” or a “tooth 
for a tooth,” but “love your enemies, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
It has always been pleasant to look back and to feel 
that in a little measure we bore our testimony to the 
peaceable nature of the kingdom of Christ. 
22. Western Yearly Meeting. 

In 1858 Western Yearly Meeting was set up by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. The opening was con- 
ducted by a committee appointed by Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and several other Yearly Meetings were 
represented by committees who were present and 
added interest to the occasion. Iowa Yearly Meeting 
was set up by Indiana and opened at Oskaloosa in 
1863, which was followed by Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing, opened at Lawrence, Kansas, in 1872, and Wil- 
mington Yearly Meeting, opened at Wilmington, 
Ohio, in 1892. In the setting up of Western Yearly 
Meeting, our Quarterly Meeting at Honey Creek was 
included in its limits, so that we were members of 
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Western Yearly Meeting until 1868, when we moved 
to North Carolina. But more of that later on. In 
the year 1860, Western Yearly Meeting appointed a 
committee to visit all of its subordinate meetings, 
and individuals as way might open, and labor for 
their help and encouragement. This committee was 
continued in 1861, and was composed of the follow- 


ing Friends, namely, Eleazer Bales, Henry Wilson, 


Calvin Wasson, Robert W. Hodson, Nathan Elliott, 
Isaac Baldwin, Matthew Stanley, Andrew D. Tom- 
linson, Martha Wilson, Sarah Hiatt, Drusilla Wil- 
son, Mary Day, Hannah B. Tatum, Margaret M. 
Bradfield, Rachel H. Woodard, Catherine Elliott, 
Phoebe G. Taylor and Allen Jay. I remained a 
member of this committee for four years, during 
which time we visited all the Quarterly Meetings, 
and many of the individual meetings and families. 
All the members of this committee, except myself, 
were advanced in years and religious experience. I 
was a boy among them, being in my twenty-ninth 
year. It was a School of the Prophets tome. They 
had all been in the service of the church for a number 
of years. All were ministers or-elders. They have 
all passed away except myself and one other, Mar- 
garet Bradfield, now Margaret Newsome, and living 
in California. 

As we went from one Quarterly Meeting to an- 
other, trying to estimate conditions, build up the 
church, and laboring to draw the young into active 
service, I had the opportunity of studying the lives 
and characters of the members of this committee and 
becoming acquainted with their Christian spirit and 
spiritual discernment in matters connected with the 
Lord’s work. I was often impressed with the gentle 
and loving spirit manifested by the different mem- 
bers of this committee towards those who through 
weakness and fraility had missed their way. I could 
not but realize the fact that they had known and ex- 
perienced a definite religious experience and knew 
the voice of God, though their training had been 
such that they did not often say much about it. Per- 
haps it would have been better for the church had 
they been faithful in telling what the Lord had done 
for them. It would have strengthened others and 
honored their Saviour. But unquestionably they 
were men and women of God, and knew the leading 
of His Spirit. Especially were dear Calvin Wasson 
and Drusilla Wilson led to see the spiritual struggle 
through which I was passing and to extend a helping 
hand in the right way and at the right time. 

Now I come to speak of the sadness which was 
brought over my mind when, a few years later, after 
I had left the Yearly Meeting, I learned that sev- 
eral of these dear Friends felt that they must leave 
the Yearly Meeting and set up another near by, be- 
cause they felt that those who called themselves re- 
vivalists were introducing extremes and practices 


in the meetings for worship that they could not en- | 


dorse or submit. to. 
was a mistake on both sides. Indeed, I think it is 
doubtful whether separations are ever beneficial in 
advancing the kingdom of God. Those, who re- 


I believe to this day that it | 


mained needed the weight, stability and spiritual 
judgment of those who left, and those who left needed. 
some of the earnestness and zeal of those who, as they 
felt, had driven them out by trying to force them 
to adopt some practices that they could not conscien- 
tiously adopt. Had they remained together, some of 
the extreme things that have been done would not | 
have occurred. Neither would those who went out: 
have seen their numbers diminishing and their young. 
people drifting away from them. They needed each 
other and the church needed them all. The student 
of church history will not have to go far to find that 
in those Yearly Meetings where the greatest extrava- 
gances have taken place, and spiritual fanaticism has 
come in, in those Yearly Meetings the conservative 
element has been eliminated by separation. Some- 
times when I hear some of the evangelists boasting 
of how they carried on the revival work in spite of 
the old Friends of other days, I wonder whether He 
who has said that it would be better for a man to: 
have a mill stone hanged about his neck and be cast 
into the sea than to offend one of these little ones,. 
does not see something on the other side that the 
evangelist in his zeal does not see. It was a sad 
picture that day to see those aged Friends with the 
tears rolling down their aged cheeks, walking out of 
the meeting house because they felt they could not 
worship with their brethren. They were mistaken, 
but was all the mistake on their side? The Master 
knows. 


Thinking this over, I have sometimes been re- 
minded, when seeing the zeal of some in pressing. 
their views and doctrines, of a little incident in my 
school-boy days. In .our neighborhood we had a 
school in the summer, called a subscription school, 
which was made up of children who were not old 
enough to work in the field during the summer. For 
some reason there was one grown young man among 
us. He had no one of his age to play with. He 
tried to find some way of entertaining himself. One 
day he stood up against a tree and said to us little 
fellows, “I am going to yon tree, and you cannot 
hinder me.” It was a dare and we took him up and 
prepared to resist. Two or three got hold of each 
leg, two or three hung on to each arm, and the re- 
mainder lined up in two rows in front. We then 
announced that we were ready for the fray. He 
started, striking those who were hanging to him and 
walking right over the line of opposition in front 
of him, stepping on some of the poor feet, knocking 
others down, kicking those loose who were hanging 
to his legs, and finally reached his goal. But when 
he looked back, some were lying on the ground cry- 
ing, and others were going to tell the teacher and 
show their wounded toes and fingers. He had 
reached the tree, but did he have much to boast of 
when we count the wounds that he had inflicted? 
The revivalists may walk over the feelings of those 
who cannot endorse their actions, and still love the 
Master as well as they do. God holds them all alike 
precious in his sight. George Fox said, ‘Friends 
be careful where you place your feet, for you may 
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tread upon some of the precious flowers springing up 
out of God’s earth.” John Woolman said, “I waited 
several years until Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 
ready to receive my message on the subject of human 
slavery, so as not to create discord in the body.” He 
lived to see the results he longed for without making 
bitter feelings and separation. The Master said, 
“J send you forth as sheep among wolves. Be ye 
therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 
In my next I shall have something to say about a 
few of the modern separations. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE—XVII. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
THE QUAKER AND THE ““MODERN”’ VIEW. 


In his “Varieties of Religious Experience,” Prof. 
James says, in speaking of George Fox: ‘So far as 
our Christian sects today are evolving into liberality, 
they are simply reverting in essence to the position 
which Fox and the early Quakers so long ago as- 
sumed.” The parallel between the Quaker move- 
ment and primitive Christianity was one upon which 
the early Quaker writers rightly never tired of in- 
‘sisting. The parallel, suggested by Prof. James, be: 
tween early Quakerism and modern liberal religious 
thought is an equally true and interesting one. 


The Quaker system was the logical outcome of the 


discovery of the possibilities of immediate knowledge | 


or God through the Spirit of Christ, and of the con- 
sequent use of the Bible not as the sole source of our 


religious knowledge, but as the most valuable guide | 


book to those experiences that give us first-hand 
knowledge of things spiritual. These principles 
were regarded as dangerous errors by the Churchmen 
and Calvinists of the Seventeenth Century, and met 
with acceptance only among those whom the disci- 
pline of Puritanism had emancipated to a large ex- 
tent from the traditions and forms of the old order, 


and who had felt in some degree the mystic’s thirst | 


for the living God. At the opening of the Twentieth 
Century the discipline of modern learning and de- 
mocracy have again set numbers of men in the way 


of liberalism, and history is repeating itself on a | 


larger scale. The modern liberal movement, like 
the earlier Quaker movement, seeks spiritual knowl- 
edge in direct spiritual experiences, and takes almost 
exactly the Quaker view of the value and use of the 
Bible. To complete the parallel, we find that these 
principles are leading today to the same general 
views of Christianity to which they led the early 
Quakers. 

It seems desirable to give the evidence of this with 
some fulness. I shall quote representative writers, 
giving the Quaker and modern views as to the ulti- 
mate source, of religious knowledge and authority, 
and to the character, value, and use of the Bible. 
Quotations must necessarily be somewhat fragmen- 


tary, but I have tried to select passages that fairly 
represent the writers’ views, and to choose representa- 
tive works. 


1. elation to the Protestant Reformation. 


The Uniform Discipline, historical statement: 
“The position of Friends was the logical conclusion 
of the Protestant Reformation.”’ 

Kent; The Origin and Permanent Value of the 
Old Testament, pp. 15,16: ‘The student of history 
at once recognizes in the modern movement, of which 
the watchword is, ‘Back to the testimony of the 
Bible,’ the direct sequel to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. The early reformers took the chains off the 
Bible and put it into the hands of men, with full 
permission to study and search. Vested interests 
and dogmatism soon began to indicate how it should 
be studied and interpreted, and thus it was again 
placed practically under lock and key. * * * 

“The Church is undoubtedly passing quietly 
through a revolution in its conception and attitude 
toward the Bible, more fundamental and far-reaching 
than that represented by its precursor, the Protestant 
Reformation; but its real significance is daily be- 
coming more apparent. Not a grain of truth which 
the Bible contains has been destroyed or permanently 
obscured. Instead, the debris of time-honored tra- 
ditions and dogmas has been cleared away, and the 
true Scriptures at last stand forth again in their 
pristine splendor. * * * Through it all God 
speaks with a new clearness and authority.” 

2. The Use of the Title, “The Word of God.” 

Evans’ Exposition ; p. 236 (summarizing the views 
of Friends): ‘Although Friends cannot call them 
the word of God, believing that this exalted epithet 
is strictly and peculiarly applicable to our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and to Him only, yet 
they have ever believed them to be the words of God.” 

Horton; The Word of God, p. 109: ‘The habit 
of calling the canon of Sacred Scripture the Word of 
God, a term so significant and so unique, a term 
employed so specifically in more than one place to 
describe the Saviour himself, is likely to give rise, 
and has often given rise, to serious misconceptions. 
There is no authority for the usage in the Bible 
itself.”’ 

Farrar; The Bible, Its Meaning and Supremacy: 
“The Bible as a whole may be spoken of as the Word 
of God, because it contains words and messages of 
God to the human soul; but it is not in its whole 
extent and throughout, identical with the Word of 
God. * * * Christ alone is the Word of God. 
* * * The formal identification of the Bible in 
its whole contents with the very Word of God is 
neither ancient nor catholic * * * and is in 
fact an error of yesterday.” 

8. The Ultimate Source of Religious Knowledge 
and Authority. 

Pennington; Some Things of Great Weight, Ete., 
1, 2, 3: “That which gives the true capacity is a 
principle of life from God, and there alone and no- 
where else can man meet with it and receive it. This 
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principle is the seed of the kingdom, or heavenly 
leaven, with which the mind must be in some measure 
leavened, ere it can come into a true capacity of un- 
derstanding and receiving the truth.’ 

Barclay; Apology, Prop. Il: “The testimony 
of the Spirit is that alone by which the true knowl- 
edge of God hath been, is, and can be only revealed. 
“= * * By the revelation of the same Spirit he 
hath manifested Himself all along unto the sons of 
men * * * which revelations of God by the 
Spint * * * were of old the formal object o 
their faith, and remain yet so to be * * * 
Moreover, these divine inward revelations * * * 
neither do nor can ever contradict the outward testi- 
mony of the Scriptures, or right and sound reason. 
Yet from hence it will not follow, that these divine 
revelations are to be subjected to the test, either of 
the outward testimony of the Scriptures, or of the 
natural reason of man, as to a more noble and certain 
touchstone.” 

Gurney; Observation, Intro. to the Seventh Ed.: 
“If we assert the essential superiority of the Spirit, 
it is not that we regard the sacred writings as fal- 
lible, or do not truly reverence them. It is the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of the Father, operating on the 
willing soul, which can alone bring us to a real and 
practical acquaintance with the Son of His love.” 

Bradford; The Inward Light, Preface, p. vii: 
“The teaching of the book may be summarized as 
follows: There is in every man light sufficient to 
disclose all the truth that is needed for the purposes 
of life; that light is from God, who dwells in hu- 
manity as He is immanent in the universe; therefore 
the source of authority is to be found within the 
soul and not in external authority of church or creed 
or book.” Ibid, pp. 3, 4: “For many years and for 
many centuries, men have been taught to look for 
the ultimate authority in their thinking and living 
to some one or to some writings or to some institu- 
tion outside themselves. The supremacy and sanc- 
tity of the State or the Church, of some sacred book 
or of some holy man or of some doctrinal standards, 
has been emphasized, while but few have caught 
glimpses of that clearer light which shines within 
the human soul, and still fewer have dared to think 
of it as evidence of the divine indwelling, or even 
as the medium of divine revelation. Almost alone, 
the Society of Friends has ventured to assert this 
truth, and to teach it as an article of religious faith. 
it has remained for the Twentieth Century to give 
to the Inward Light the attention it deserves. For- 
merly it was left to mystics of various schools, and 
even recently it has been suspected of being ‘new 
theology.’ ” 

Brierly; Religion and Experience, p. 33: “When 
we have sifted these impressions [7. e., those spring- 
ing from religious experience], weighed them in the 
seales of the modern world-consciousness, corrected 
them by our latest and surest apparatus of conscience 
and eriticism, we have on the religious side the near- 
est approach to ultimate truth that in this world is 
open to us. It is on this ground the instructed 


Christian today claims to stand. His religion be- 
comes thus, in the best sense, a religion of experi- 


ence.” 
(To be continued.) 


[For Tue American FRrEenp.] 
LOOK OUT FOR THE LITTLES. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Our Master put His measurement of what we 
esteem little things in His familiar parable of the 
mustard seed. The tiniest of all seeds was the 
prophecy of a tree large enough to invite the birds 
to come and sing in its branches. Never despise 
the day of small things; the Holy Spirit does not do 
it, for He often uses the humblest means to effect 
results that reach out into eternity. Many of the 
best Christian lives have had their origin in a single 
text of Scripture, or a single sentence spoken, or a 
single letter written, or the reading of a brief tract. 
One sentence seems to have brought Peter and John 
to quit their nets and to follow Christ. One sentence 
converted the jailer of Philippi. 

As yonder Hudson is the outcome of a little spring 
up on an Adirondack mountain side, so a vast many 
rich and bountiful lives can be traced back to the 
influence of a few words spoken “in season.” Lord 
Teignmouth, the president of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, used to say that he got his first impulse 
to a life of Christian philanthropy from the two 
words, “Be useful,” which were impressed on him in 
his youth. Certainly the wonderful career of Spur- 
geon grew out of that simple exhortation, “Look to 
Jesus Christ and be saved,” which an humble 
Methodist preacher fairly hammered into him on a 
certain stormy Sunday morning in an obscure chapel 
in Colchester. 

The soul-winning Christians are those who know 
how to drop mustard-seeds when the opportunity of- 
fers. I often cite Harlan Page as a master-workman 
in that line; for he had a fixed rule never to be with 
any one for a few minutes without saying something 
to do that person good. Probably many seeds of 
truth which he scattered came to nothing; but many 
others took root and sprouted. He came early to 
church one evening, and found a stranger sitting 
there waiting for the service. He politely spoke to 
him and in a few frank, kind words urged the 
stranger to accept the Saviour. That brief talk was 
the means of the man’s conversion; he said that 
“Christians had always kept him at arm’s length,” 
before. Such statements ought to make us all 
ashamed of ourselves that we lost thousands of op- 
portunities to reach and move those who may be in 
the very mood to be influenced. In my own very 
inadequate ministry I have found that single conver- 
sations, or single written letters have been owned of 
the Holy Spirit to the conversion of souls; nay, I 
have known one sentence to do more than many a 
whole sermon. Lose no opportunity; never despise 
the day of small things! Revivals in churches often 
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start with a single man or woman; the first one that 
gladdened my early ministry clearly began from the 
faithful talk of a young girl to the son of one of my 
church elders. One live coal can kindle a great 
flame; a spark will suffice when blown upon by the 
Holy Spirit. 

There is another side to this important matter. 
As the usefulness of a Christian grows out of many 
small deeds well done, and timely words well spoken, 
so the influence of a multitude of professors of re- 
ligion is terribly poisoned by what are regarded as 
little sins. A false measurement is put in that word 
sim. It does not mean only huge offenses like drunk- 
enness or profanity, theft, adultery, perjury, or man- 
slaughter ; it means anything that violates conscience, 
mars the beauty of character, or weakens spiritual 
influence. The foxes that nibble the grape-vines 
may be small animals, but the damage is great. The 
word in the Bible which is translated “sin,” signifies 
to miss your mark or miss your aim. If you fail to 
hit the mark of absolute right, a miss is as good as a 
mile. And then, what if you miss heaven ? 

We cannot remember too often those pungent 
words of Dr. Alexander Maclaren that ‘“‘the worst 
and most fatal sins may be the small continuous vices 
which root underground, and honeycomb the soul. 
Many a man who thinks himself a Christian is in 
more danger from the daily commission—for ex- 
ample—of small pieces of sharp practice in his busi- 
ness than ever David was at his worst. White ants 
pick a carcass cléan sooner than a lion will.” Alas! 
what great sinners we may be in small things! _Lit- 
tle irritations of heart and speech, little meannesses 
in dealings, little tricks and insincerities, little jeal- 
ousies and spites, little neglects of kind acts that we 
ought to do—all these are the little foxes that make 
wretched havoe with the vines. Instead, therefore, 
of trying to whitewash faults by calling them “weak- 
nesses” and “‘infirmities,”’ we ought to label them by 
their true name, of vices and sins. Everything that 
is not right is wrong; and a Christian’s sins are 
doubly mischievous. 

If I write thus plainly to fellow Christians, let me 
say to the unconverted that no wilful sin is a trifle. 
Tf you are lost, my friend, it is not likely that one 
huge crime like that of Judas, or Pilate, or Herod 
will sink you to perdition. It will be the total ag- 
gregate of thousands of offenses against God’s holy 
law, and God’s wondrous love. All sin works death. 
In a certain English park a naturalist saw a small 
worm boring into the bark of a stately sycamore tree. 
“Tf that worm is let alone,” he said, “it will kill that 
tree.” The experiment was tried. The next year 
the leaves turned yellow, and the year after the tree 
was a skeleton. Now if one sin is so dangerous, what 
must a lifetime of violating God’s commandments 
and rejecting Christ’s love be? Stop short, and take 
one step toward Jesus! It may seem a small step, 
but if it be an honest step toward Him, He will help 
you to the next one, and you are on the straight road 
heavenward. In aiming to follow Jesus, despise not 
the day of small things. Brooklyn, Nie Ves 


| 


[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
A CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN CHINA. 
BY MARGARET L. SIMKIN. 


Engagements and marriages at home usually 
arouse considerable interest among the friends and 
acquaintances of the parties concerned, and so you 
may be interested as I was in the engagement and 
marriage of one of the girls in our school at Tung 
Chwan to our evangelist at Tung Liang. 

In China, however, many of the circumstances at- 
tending the marriage of young women are very dif- 
ferent from those to which we are accustomed in our 
own country. In the first place, every girl is ex- 
pected to marry, it being taken as a matter of course 
that when she arrives at a marriageable age, and 
often long before that time, arrangements will be 
made for the marriage or engagement as the case may 
be. To be sure, there are exceptions, as in the case 
of women who become devotees to a certain religious 
belief, but these are very rare. Besides, love has 
no part in the matter of choosing whom she shall 
marry, as it does at home. A girl does not marry a 
man because she loves him, but because she must. 
The parents or guardians choose for her, and in most 
cases the girl is not even consulted. Under such 
circumstances, the love, if there be any, must spring 
up after marriage. 

All this has a direct bearing on the question of the 
education of the girls who enter our boarding school 
at Tung Chwan, especially those who are wholly or 
partially a charge upon the funds of the mission. If, 
after years of labor and Christian training, a girl is 
married to a heathen, much of the result of this effort 
is lost, therefore an agreement is often entered into 
with the parents that when she reaches a marriage- 
able age the mission shall have a voice in selecting 
a husband. 

Before I speak of the wedding, perhaps you will 
be interested to know something of the history of 
the persons who were married. About four and a 
half years ago, when Chren Chuen Hwei, or Miss 
Chren as we shall call her, entered the Girls’ Board- 
ing School at Tung Chwan as a day scholar, she was 
then fifteen years of age. Her home, if such it may 
be called, was in Tung Chwan, and was far from a 
happy one. The mother and father had separated, 
and apparently no one had any knowledge of the 
latter’s whereabouts. The mother was an habitual 
user of opium, and in consequence the home was 
poverty stricken. When she first came to the school, 
the girl paid the regular entrance fee of two hundred 
cash (about twelve cents), but in a very short time 
her mother took her out of school, presumably send- 
ing her to live with relatives who, she said, would 
be able to support her. It was rumored, however, 
that the mother’s real purpose was to sell her into a 
life of shame, so Miss Cumber, who was in charge 
of the school, hastened to call on her and begged so 
earnestly for the girl that she induced the mother to 
allow her to return to school. Thus her life was 
saved from ruin. Even after this the mother was 
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selfish enough to come to the school every week and 
take away the small allowance of ten cash a week 
which had been given to the girl to buy hair strings, 
pen, ink, ete. 

During the four years spent in the school, Miss 
Chren’s growth and development was very satisfac- 
tory. Possessed of a sweet disposition, she was kind 
to the little ones, was faithful in her work, and more 
than all, she gave her heart to her Savior. The Sun- 
day before her marriage she was received into mem- 
bership in the church. 

It is eight years since Mr. Wang first heard and 
believed the Gospel message under the influence of 
the Methodist Mission at Ta Choo. Later, when 
this district was placed under the care of the Friends 
Foreign Mission Association, he was employed as 
gatekeeper for three years, which was followed by 
one year of colporteur work. or another year he 
was caretaker and evangelist at Ngan Chii, and fol- 
lowing this he received a year’s evangelistic training 
in Chungking, afterward becoming evangelist at 
Tung Liang where he is at present working. He 
has a kind and gentle disposition, and is always 
ready to do what his hands find to do. 

It is almost beyond our imagination that the 
trosseau should be ready and arrangements for the 
wedding completed before the prospective bride and 
groom have even seen each other. Yet such is the 
case in many instances, the first meeting being at 
the marriage. In this case, however, during the 
sessions of the Yearly Meeting which preceded the 
wedding, the two had several opportunities of casting 
shy glances at each other, and the day before the 
wedding they actually met for a few minutes’ con- 
versation in the presence of a missionary. 

The day set for the occasion was Feb. 20, and the 
ceremony took place in the chapel at Tung Chwan. 
The decorations were simple and pretty, and con- 
sisted of scarlet draperies and flags, potted primroses, 
orchids, palms, and maidenhair ferns. Over the 
small table on the platform hung a beautiful piece 
of embroidery with the character for Happiness 
prominently worked in gilt, while on the table stood 
two small silver cups containing tea. 

Long before ten o’clock, which was the hour set 
for the ceremony, crowds began to gather outside 
the chapel, and when the doors were opened the room 
was soon filled. Mr. Wang and his attendant ar- 
rived on time, but although the congregation was 
waiting impatiently and the organ had begun to play, 
it was nearly half an hour before the bride appeared. 
We afterward learned that the delay was caused by 
the chair-bearers who were not satisfied with the 
lack of ceremony in the departure of the bride. 
They expected that as usual a chicken would be sac- 
rificed and the bride would weep and wail, and it 
took some time to make them understand how it could 
be that these customs were not to be observed. 

At last the bride arrived, escorted by her teacher, 
Mrs. Deane. She was dressed in a heliotrope gown 
or “san tsi” with black and blue trimmings, and a 
beautiful embroidered skirt, which, quite in accord- 


ance with Chinese custom, had been loaned to her 
for the occasion. She wore a head band of black 
satin with blue ornaments, but this as well as her 
face was completely hidden by a bridal veil of pink 
silk, the corners of which were weighted with cash. 
In her hair were two gaudy artificial flowers which 
she wore to please her mother who had given them, 
though she felt it out of keeping for a Christian girl 
to wear such gay and conspicuous ornaments. Her 
veil, earrings, hairpin and rings, were gifts from the 
groom. 

Having reached the front of the room, the bride 
seated herself beside the groom, while on either side 
of them were the evangelist and his wife who acted 
as best man and bridesmaid. Seated on the plat- 
form were Mr. Vardon and two Chinese Christians 
who assisted in the service. A hymn was sung, fol- 
lowed by prayer and the reading of a portion of 
Scripture. Then Mr. Vardon passed one of the lit- 
tle silver cups of tea to the bride, and the other to the 
groom, and after they had sipped, the tea was poured 
from one cup to the other, and both drank from the 
same. Mr. Vardon was particular to pass the cup 
to the bride first, which was contrary to the heathen 
custom in which wine is used instead of tea, and the 
cup is handed first to the man, who is considered of 
far greater importance than the woman. After the 
usual questions had been answered, a Psalm was read 
and the two were pronounced husband and wife. 
While the congregation sang a hymn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wang, their attendants, and a few chosen witnesses 
signed the marriage certificate, an elaborate docu- 
ment in red and gold, which was afterward read to 
all present. Afterward Mr. Vardon followed with 
a few helpful remarks to the newly wedded couple, 
and the service was concluded with prayer. The 
groom then gently lifted the veil from the bride’s 
face and she passed out, returning to the school to bid 
farewell to her schoolmates and friends. 

Before noon Mr. and Mrs. Wang started for their 
home in Tung Liang, a five days’ journey, where we 
hope they will have many years of usefulness in the 
service of the Master. 


Chungking, West China. 


JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY’S NAMESAKE. 


President Kelly, of Earlham College, recently 
received a letter from Joseph John Gurney Cannon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, enclosing 
an autograph letter of Joseph John Gurney, written 
at Earlham, near Norwich, England, Sixth month 
20, 1831. This letter was addressed to the Duke 
of Richmond, and is an appeal to him and his eol- 
leagues in the English Cabinet to take measures to 
curtail the prevalent profanation of the Sabbath. 
The letter was sent to Speaker Cannon by Walter R. 
Benjamin, New York, and the Speaker sent it on 
to the Earlham authorities. Speaker Oannon’s 
letter to Mr. Benjamin is as follows: el 
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SpeaKEr’s Room, House or Representatives. 


Washington, D. C. 


Watter R. Bensamin, 
New York City. 


My Dear Sir: I have your kind favor of the 
20th inst., presenting to me, with your compliments, 
an autograph letter of Joseph John Gurney to the 
Duke of Richmond, dated “Earlham, near Norwich, 
Sixth month 20, 1831. ¢ 

About 1837, when Mr. Gurney was visiting 
Friends meetings in North Oarolina and South 
Carolina and Virginia, my father was his com- 
panion. He had a strong admiration and affection 
for him. I was born at New Garden, near Greens- 
boro, Guilford County, North Carolina, and my 
parents gave me the name of Joseph John Gurney 
Cannon, because of their regard for Mr. Gurney. 
When I arrived at years of discretion, I dropped 
the man name, “John,” and retained the name 
“Joseph Gurney.” You can understand, therefore, 
that it has given me a great deal of pleasure to have 
seen and read the letter. 

I have come to the conclusion, however, that the 
safest place to keep the letter and the place where it 
will be most highly cherished is at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. As you probably know, this insti- 
tution is conducted under the auspices of the Society 
of Friends and is named, as I understand, after 
Earlham, which was the home of Mr. Gurney. If, 
therefore, it is agreeable to you, I will transmit 
the letter, together with your letter of the 20th inst., 


to Earlham College, to be safely kept at that institu- | 


tion. At the same time, I know that you will under- 
stand that I lack neither in appreciation of the letter 
itself nor of your courtesy in sending it to me. 

Thanking you for your kindness, I am, 
respect, ete., 


with 


Yours truly, 


(signed ) J. G. Cannon. 


MARY HOUGH GODDARD. 


Mary, daughter of William and Kezia Hough, 
was one of a family of six children who began life 
in a pioneer Quaker home near Newport, Wayne Co., 
Indiana. Most of her school days were spent in a 
local Friends school, one of the best in the State 
at that time. She began her career as a teacher first 
in Cincinnati, where she was engaged for several 
years, and later in her home town. 


While in Cin- | 


| Hough Goddard passed from 


cinnati she met Joseph A. Goddard, whom she subse- | 


quently married. This union was blessed with three 
children: William, Grace (the wife of Corydon 
Rich) and Anna, all of whom survive her. 

She never lost her deep interest in education, and 
for a number of years was a valued trustee of Karl- 
ham College. In early life she became a Christian, 
and gave the force of her strong personality and 
powers of original thought to many worthy activities 
of the church. Peace and missions received her 


hearty support, and for many years she taught in the 
Bible school. She was a well known ae: at the 
annual gatherings of Indiana Yearly Meeting, where 


_ she served as one of the reading clerks for more than 
_ half a century. 


Her influence i in her home meeting 
is well expressed by a dear friend: “Winchester 


MARY HOUGH GODDARD. 


Quarterly, and Muncie Particular Meeting feel shorn 


of much strength.” 


In the twilight of the 26th of Fifth month, Mary 
“works to reward,” in 
the 70th year of her age, and two days later she was 
laid to rest in the Muncie Cemetery. It was a dis- 
tinguished group of Friends that met to pay their 
last respects to their loved and faithful friend, and 
just as the sun was sinking in the west on that ideai 
spring day, the remains were placed in a vault that 
was lined with floral tokens of love. 


DRUCILLA WILSON. 


Drucilla Wilson, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Cox, and wife of Jonathan Wilson (deceased), was 
born in Belmont County, Ohio, Fifth month 3, 1815, 
and died at the home of her daughter, in Carmel, 
Ind., Sixth month 9, 1908, aged 93 years, 1 month 
and 6 days. 

When she was 15 years of age the family moved 
to Wayne Co., Ind. There she was married at the 
age of 18, to Jonathan Wilson, and six children were 
horn to them. In 1849 they moved to Hamilton 
Co., Ind., and settled near where the Poplar Ridge 
meeting house now stands. At that time there was 
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no Friends meeting closer than Carmel, but they suc- 
ceeded in starting one which has since become pros- 
perous. They were among the first to advocate the 
organization of Bible schools in Friends meetings. 

During their residence at Poplar Ridge, Drueilla 
Wilson served as clerk at different meetings, 
often spoke in the gathering for worship. Near the 
opening of the Civil War the family moved to Indian- 
apolis, where she took an active part in the meeting. 
In 1858, when Western Yearly Meeting was set up, 
she was appointed clerk of the women’s meeting, 
which place she filled satisfactorily for a number of 
years. In 1871 the family went, to Kansas and 
settled at Lawrence. As this was the beginning of 
the temperance crusade in that State, she, with her 
husband, entered into the work. She was made 
State organizer of the W. ©. T. U., then State treas- 
urer of the same organization, and finally, State 
president. During this time her gift as a minister 
was recognized by Lawrence Monthly Meeting, which 
added to her responsibilities. She, assisted by her 
husband, traveled over three thousand miles by car- 
riage, lecturing for the constitutional amendment 
which freed Kansas of the open saloon. 

Mention should be made of Jonathan Wilson, a 
man of remarkable power. He was her tower of 
strength in counsel and advice, influencing and in- 
spiring her work. His death, which occurred in 
1886, brought her back to Indiana, where she lived 
until her death. She continued her work and served 
as pastor for some time. Upon her 86th birthday 
she received loving messages from the W. C. T. U. 
in Kansas, reminding her of the work she had so 
nobly furthered in that State. On her 90th birthday 
she conducted a Bible reading at the home of her 
daughter, and 60 ladies were in attendance. The 
next day she spoke in the meeting at Indianapolis. 

Her life has been one of constant service; age and 
infirmity did not take from her a deep interest in and 
concern for the work of her Master. The last few 
years of her life were spent at Carmel, Ind., and the 
meeting there was blessed by her ministry. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


FROM THE ANNUAL REPORTS, 


KAIMOSI STATION. 


PA eae 


The Sabbath services continue to be times of very 
great opportunity to tell the glad tidings.. From 
600 to 1,500 persons attend, many of whom know 
little or nothing of the gospel message. Since this 
increased attendance began six months ago, about 
19,100 people have been here to Sabbath services. 

While we have not definitely recorded any new 
converts during the past year, there are several, both 
men and women, who by their spoken desire and by 
changed lives, seem to be nearing the kingdom. All 
of those whom we have previously reported from 
Kaimosi as Christians are in good standing. 


and | 


Since Sixth month 17th, when the saw-mill was 
started, several thousand feet of lumber have been 
sawed, and 6,067 feet of various sizes are now in 
stock. In addition to this, there are 1,625 feet of 
21%-inch plank sawed from Government logs at the 
mill ready to be transported to various bridges, to 
replace the poles and sod now used as flooring. 


E. Buacksurn. 


MARAGOLI STATION. 

During the year the Evangelistic side of the work 
has continued without serious interruption. Three 
Sunday services have been maintained throughout 
the year, showing an average attendance of 122 for 
the three combined. The week day service in con- 
nection with the school shows an average of 40 which. 
is about twice the number of persons employed on 
the station. Toward the end of the year two out- 
station services were opened. 

During the year a few hymns have been written or 
translated and a few extra texts of Scripture trans- 
lated. School shows an average daily attendance of 
24. School supphes and conveniences are very lim- 
ited. A house which would turn water and wind, 
and some seats and desks would add much to the com- 
fort of the pupils and help the teachers. 


E. J. Rees, Drsoran G. Ress. 


LIRHANDA STATION. 


Having now been on this particular station for 
more than sixteen months, we are better satisfied 
than ever as to the merits of the site. 

The Evangelistic part of the work has been en- 
couraging When we observe that an average of 85 
persons for each day of the year have heard the gos- 
pel on the station. 

One of our young converts has been drawn away; 
the other three remain and are a source of joy and 
strength to us. No new ones have been recorded 
from this station the past year. 

The educatioinal work has been strengthened by 
the introduction of a First Reading Book, in the 
Kavirondo language, prepared by E. J. Rees. Many 
of our boys are not yet ready for it, but the more 
advanced ones have gone through it and are anxious 
for something more. * * 

In addition to the small school maintained on the 
station, we are glad to report a branch schoo] opened 
on November 11th about two and a half miles away. 
This was at the repeated request of the sub-chief 
where the school was started and who built the 
thatched house for its accommodation. 

Our medical outfit is limited and our knowledge is 
confined to still smaller bounds; but we find that an 
average of nine to ten willing patients have come to 
us daily during the year. 

Enear T. Horz. 


“We can never replace a friend. When a man is 
fortunate to have several, he finds they are all 
different.” 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


R. Ella Levering arrived in Washington on the 18th ult. 
“ears her home in Maryville, Tenn.,; for a stay of several 
weeks. 


Anna M. Votaw attended Washington, D. C., Friends meet- 
ing on the 14th and 2tst ult. She has spent the winter at 
Haddonfield, N. J., and was on her way to Richmond, Ind 

Arrangements are being perfected for a Bible-school and 
Christian Endeavor Assembly, to be held at Carmel, Ind., 
the 11th to the 13th of Eighth month. Carmel is about 15 
miles from Indianapolis and can be reached easily by trolley 
or train. 


Abijah J. Weaver, who has been pastor in the Friends meet- 
ing at Glens Falls, N. Y., since 1903, will take up like work in 
Newburg, Ore., Ninth month 1st. His resignation was re- 
ceived with regret, as the meeting has grown under his care. 
avalon the seat of Pacific College, offers an important field 
of labor. 


Haviland Quarterly Meeting occurred at Hopewell, Pratt 
Co., Kan., on the 12th, 13th and 14th ult. All the Monthly 
Meetings were represented. Nathan Brown, of Stella, Okla., 
was in attendance. Superintendents of the various lines of 
church work were appointed, Arthur D. Rush being made 
superintendent of evangelistic work. 


East Whittier Monthly Meeting, organized less than a year 
ago, has doubled in membership and increased in interest. 
Under the leadership of the pastor, Amos Cook, twenty new 
members have been received in the last two months. The 
Christian Endeavor, recently organized, is planning for active 
work. The exercises in observation of children’s day on 
the 14th ult., were a credit to the school. 


At their recent monthly meeting, the Friends in Los Angeks, 
Cal., adopted a minute, expressing their appreciation of the 
services of Frank Cornell, who had labored as pastor among 
them for one year. The following paragraph is taken from 
this minute: 

“His messages have been helpful, edifying, stimulating and 
encouraging. Few ministers in the Friends Church of Am- 
erica are more familiar with the fundamental doctrines of 
Quakerism, and the remarkable clearness with which he has 
applied these principles to the world of to-day has been a 
great inspiration to us to do faithfully our part in advancing 
the Kingdom of Christ.” 

Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held at Elba, N. Y., the 

17th ult. James M. Renfrew, Mary J. Weaver, Hannah H. 
and Anna §S. Leggett, George Hull and Mina L. Harkness 
were the ministers in attendance. All of them found occasion 
to leave a message with Friends. 
’ One session of the meeting was devoted to Christian En- 
deavor. ‘This meeting was conducted by Albert Hull. An- 
other session was devoted to a conference on Bible-school 
work, led by J. Irving Dillingham and Martha H. and Chester 
F. Harris. 

The Meeting for Ministry and Oversight was a time of 
spiritual blessing, and the session for business war full of 
interesting reports from the recent Yearly Meeting at Pough- 
keepsie. 

Whittier College has just concluded another successful 
year. The closing exercises were most interesting and satis- 
factory. The usual literary society program was replaced by 
an oratorio, “The Holy City.” 
chorus, which was in charge of Howard L. Hackett, director 
of the vocal music of the college. An able address was given 
On commencement morning, the t1oth ult., by Arthur S. 
Phelps, Los Angeles. A banquet followed, served by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. .The year has been a prosperous one 
for the college, the enrollment being considerably larger than 
ever before. Much regret was felt when President Tebbetts 
left to take a wider field of labor for the church, but his suc- 
cessor, President Thomas Newlin, has more than met the ex- 
pectation of the Board and California Friends in filling this 
important position. The indebtedness on the college property 
was raised a few months ago, and a strip of land containing 


Fifty voices blended in the. 


five acres was thereby deeded to the college by Washington 
Hadley. 


The commencément exercises at Oak Grove Seminary, Vas- 
salboro, Me., took place on the 18th ult. On the preceding 
afternoon occurred the Class Day exercises, and in the 
evening the Junior exhibition. At all the exercises the at- 
tendance was unusually large. Oak Grove graduates this 
year a class of fifteen, ten boys and five girls. Eight have ar- 
ranged to enter college this fall. Of the fifteen graduates 
seven are Friends. The class gift to the school was a large 
framed picture showing seven views of the different buildings 
which have been erected since the founding of the school 
some sixty years ago. Three of these buildings have been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

At the close of the commencement exercises those present 
adjourned to the site selected for the erection of the new 
gymnasium, where the members of the graduating class en- 
joyed the honor of turning the first sod. The site chosen is 
about 200 feet south of the main building, on the opposite side 
of the athletic field. 


John H. Dillingham, editor of The Friend, attended a meet- 
ing at White Plains, N. Y., the 21st ult., where a committee is 
holding meetings every two weeks. He thus describes the 
occasion: “About 17 on a hot afternoon were gathered in a 
room over an engine-house. They were held in a considerable 
period of silence until addressed by a visiting Friend, who 
was followed by four others in the expression of their several 
concerns, to all of which an interested attention was given. 
Personal spiritual life was the key-note of the whole meeting. 
A Baptist deacon of a church of over 2,000 members, asking 
permission, testified to the abiding impression made on his 
own life by a consistent Friend, his father-in-law. After 
hands had been shaken in conclusion, an announcement was 
made of « conference relating to the message of Quakerism 
to be held on the part of “both branches,” together on Sev- 
enth month tith, at Amawalk. During this meeting at White 
Plains no non-Friendly modes were offered, and at least the 
chief promoter of the meetings seemed to understand what a 
Friends Meeting was for, even an opportunity for the peopie 
to worship in waiting upon Him who could “speak to our con- 
dition.” 

Westtown Boarding School, near Philadelphia, closed for 
the year the 17th ult. At the meeting of the Literary Union 
on the previous evening ten members of the graduating class 
took part and six others appeared at the regular commence- 
ment exercises on the last morning. ‘There were 29 gradu- 
ates in the class and several hundred of their friends were 
present at the closing exercises. 

The Alumni Assocation held its biennial gathering at the 
school on the afternoon and evening of commencement day, 
with an attendance of about 200 graduates. There were out- 
door games in the afternoon, supper in the dining-room and a 
meeting for business and rather informal speeches in the 
Library in the evening. Joseph Pennell, Hannah P. Rudolph, 
Sarah Rudolph Baker, Isaac Sharpless and Thomas K. Brown 
represented the earliest classes, in the 60’s, and members of 
various classes from that time to 1908 were in attendance. 
The occasion was a highly successful one. 

The cornerstone of the new hospital was laid by the Class 
of 1908 on the morning of the 18th ult. Dr. Joseph Scatter- 
good spoke on behalf of the State Board of Health and Dr. 
Ernest L. Clark and others from the school made brief 
remarks. 


MARRIED. 


LinpLEY-Rocrrs.—At Amo, Ind., the home of the bride’s 
parents, Sixth month 24, 1908, Harlow Lindley, professor of 
English, and librarian at Earlham College, and Olive Susan 
Rogers. 

The young couple will be at home, 216 Central Avenue, 
Richmond, Ind., after Tenth month 1, 1908. 


. 


DIED. 


Lutrs—At Ematon, Kan., Fifth month 15, 1908, Eva Z. 
Lutes, wife of Archie F. Lutes, aged thirty years. She was 
interested in Friends and was about to become a member at 
the time of her death. 
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Che International Desson. 


THIRD QUARTER, 
LESSON II, SEVENTH MONTH 12, 1908. 
SAUL CHOSEN KING. 


I SamuEL 9 and io. 


For Special Study, I Sam. 10: 17-27. 
Gorpen, Text.—He that ruleth over men 
must be just, ruling in the fear of God. II 
wam. 23: 3. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 6th. 
chosen king. I Sam. 10: 17-27. 
Third-day. Saul comes to Samuel. 
9: I-14. 

Fourth-day. Saul indicated. I Sam. 9: 
15-22. 
Fifth-day. Annointing of Saul. I Sam. 1o: 
1-9. 
; Sixth-day Samuel’s exhortation. I Sam. 12: 
“15. 


Seventh-day Laws for the King. Deut. 17: 


14-20, 
cr iveeay, Christian loyalty. I Pet. a2: 
II-17. 

Time.—Probably about 1020 B. C. 

Places.—The district in Benjamin and 
the southern part of Ephraim. Samuel 
resided at Romah, a few miles north- 
ward of Jerusalem; Saul’s home was at 
Gibeah, a few miles north of Jerusalem. 
Saul was chosen at Mizpah, also a few 
miles north of Jerusalem. Gilgal was in 
the valley of the Jordan not far from 
Jericho. 

In the verses between the last lesson 
and the present some incidents in the 
early life of Saul are given, the meeting 
with Samuel, the anointing, and a ful- 
filment of various “signs” named to 
Saul by Samuel. With chapter 10:17 


the direct narrative, as left off in chap- | 


ter 8:22, is resumed. 


17. “Called the people together.” For 
the public choice and anointing of Saul. 
“Mizpah.” ‘This seems to have been a 
convenient place for assemblies of the 
people. 


18. “I brought up Israel.” The pro- 
noun is emphatic. It was the Lord who 
delivered them. 


19. “Who himself saveth you.” R. 
V. Note the present tense; Jehovah 
was still caring for the Israelites. “By 
your tribes and by your thousands.” ‘The 
“thousand” is a subdivision of a tribe. 

20. “So Samuel brought all the tribes 
of Israel near. R. V. By their repre- 
sentatives. “And the tribe of Benjamin 
was taken.” ‘Though not so stated dis- 
tinctly, the choice was without doubt by 
lot. It was not then regarded as a de- 
cision by chance, but one in accordance 
with the will of Jehovah. Compare 
Prov. 16:33. See also Josh. 7: 14-18. 

21. Another trial by lot to find which 
family. “Matrites.” This name does 
not occur elsewhere. Another trial, the 
third, brings them to the individual. 
“Saul, the son of Kish.” It must have 
been that only the heads of households 
were taken and then the members of 
his particular family. “He could not be 
found.” Doubtless he had hidden him- 
self from modesty. 

22. “Therefore they asked of Je- 
hovah further, Is there yet a man to 
come hither?” R. V. The inquiry was 
made by means of the Urim and Thum- 
min upon the high priest’s Ephod (Ex. 
28:30; Num. 27:21), “Behold he hath 
ne weet among the baggage.” Amer. 

23. His modesty did not avail, he 
was brought forth. 


Saul | 


I Sam. | 
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than any of the people from his shoul- 
ders and upward.” As we should say, 
He was a tull head taller than anyone 
else. Physical strength and stature and 
carriage meant far more in those days 
than at present. In fact, under the war- 
like conditions of that age they were al- 
most a necessity. Compare the descrip- 
tion in chapter 9:2. Even at the pres- 
ent day physical qualifications are a 
great assistance to a man. ie 

24. Though it is not so stated, it is 
likely, almost certain, that Samuel 
anointed Saul in the presence of the 
assembly: (I Sam. 15:1). “None like 
him.” In appearance and outward 
qualifications. “God save the king!” 
Literally, “Let the king live.” Long life 
was considered a mark of the Divine 
favor. Compare II Kings 11:12; II 
Chriizasiirserc 

25. “The manner of the Kingdom.” 
It is not certain what these words 
mean. Some think that it was a repe- 
tition of what was said before, of what 
might be expected from a king (I Sam. 
8:9-18). This is possible, but it hardly 
seems likely that after a monarchy was 
decided upon, and the choice of a king 
made, that Samuel would repeat in 
Saul’s presence the evils of a_ king. 
Others think that it means that Samuel 
recited the general principles upon 
which the kingdom was established, and 
in general repeated the principles which 
are set forth in Deuteronomy (17: 
14-20). “Laid it up before the Lord.” Put 
in the sanctuary along with the most 
sacred things. Doubtless this was done 
partly as a record of what took place 
and partly as an authority to refer to in 
case of future disputes. “Sent all the 
people away.” The impression gained 
from the narrative and what follows in 
chapter 11 is that Saul was not yet rec- 
ognized as king by the majority of the 
people. Some followed him, but com- 
paratively few. 

26. “There went with him the host 
whose hearts God had touched.” R. V. 
“Host” here means not so much a great 
number as a company or army. 
“Touched.” Made to sympathize with 
Saul and be drawn to him. 

27. “But certain worthless fellows 
said.” Amer. R. V. This is undoubt- 
edly correct. “Belial” (A. V.) is not a 
proper name. The Hebrew is “sons of 
worthlessness.” “How shall this man 
save us?” ‘There is a touch of con- 
tempt in the question. “Brought him 
no present.” ‘To act in this way was to 
reject him. It was a universal custom 
to bring gifts to a king. Compare I 
Kings 10:25; II Chron. 17:5; Matt 
Pye wiih 


TAKE CARE. 


You may keep your feet from slipping, 
And your hands from evil deeds, __ 
But to guard your tongue from tripping, 

What unceasing care it needs! 
Be you old or be you young, 
Oh, beware, 
Take good care, 
Of the tittle-tattle, telltale tongue! 
—Saint Nicholas. 


Do not bury to-day’s opportunities 
under yesterday’s regrets. 


People want to hear what we know, 


“ He was higher | not what we doubt. 


Christian Endeavor. 
(Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] : 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 12, 1908. 

CHARACTER AND COURTESY. 
I PErer 3: 8-12. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Seventh month 6th. Rooted in 


Christ. ‘Col: 2: *1-72 } 
Third-day. Courtesy in speech. Jas. 3: 1-8. 
Fourth-day. Courtesy to enemies. Acts 26: 


24-26. 
Fifth-day. Courtesy in letters. II John 1: — 


T+5. 
"Siethday. Courtesy in salutations. Luke 
eee day. Courtesy to rulers. I Kings 

I: 28-31. 

Courtesy, like gentleness, is a virtue 
that has been slighted by some who 
thought it a sign of weakness—a tool 
of the incapable, as gentleness was held 
a mark of the timid or the weak. But 
Peter, strong and impetuous, who could 
stand before the rulers and say, 
“Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you rather than 
unto God, judge ye’—who will call him 
effeminate or timeserving? And _ his 
eighth and ninth verses of our reading 
furnish a comprehensive recipe for 
manly courtesy—and womanly, too. 
The blessing that is to be inherited we 
can each depict for ourselves without 
reading further, though the Psalmist’s 
picture is a true and striking one, but is 
not the character which must be formed 
by a life of brotherly compassion and 
Christian courtesy in itself a blessing? 
It fits for a citizenship not only in the 
New Jerusalem, but in the best fellow- 
ship that this world offers. 

In another Psalm we may read a brief 
description of a gentleman as one who 
“walketh uprightly, and worketh right- 
eousness, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart.” A man may possess many no- 
ble qualities and lack courtesy, but such 
a character is in so far defective. Jesus 
has been styled the first true gentleman, 
and there is no surer guarantee of good 
manners than the acceptance as a rule of 
life of the Golden Rule—His rule. 

Courtesy, apart from the character 
that befits it, is indeed hypocrisy, and is 
no courtesy, for there is no more offen- 
sive act possible than to assume that 
you can deceive and hoodwink another 
by a pretense of consideration for anoth- 
er’s comfort and welfare, when in fact 
you are simply pleasing yourself or seek- 
ing to carry out some selfish purpose 
of your own. Some helpful hints may 
indeed come from the study of books, 
but more from heeding the “law of 
love.”’ 

“Few young people can lay themselves. 
out to please after the Chesterfieldian 
method without making themselves of- 
fensive or ridiculous to persons of any 
discernment; but a frank committal of 
one’s self into benevolent hands, a trust 
in good intentions, a graceful self- 
adaptation, some remains of that confid- 
ing temper of infancy which opens the 
mouth and shuts the eyes, confident that 
something sweet, some untried good, 
will reward the trust—such a disposi- 
tion allied to ordinary talent and discre- 
tion, is a fortune in itself. Society does 
not, in fact, want the abstract best man 
—which means somebody who would be 
best if many things in him were differ- 
ent from and opposite to what they are— 
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but the man who can work best with 
‘others, who can bring out and be 
brought out, and with whom it can most 
pleasantly get along.” But, let us add, 
no “getting along” lasts that is not 
founded in right. 


BOOKS WORTH WHILE. 
A Tuesaurus DicrioNaRyY of THE 


EnciisH Lancuace, by Francis A. | 
March. ‘Publishers: The Historical | 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Price, | 


full leather, gilt edge, $15; half mo- 
rocco, $12, 

.Everyone finds it difficult at times to 
recall a suitable word or phrase to ex- 
press their thought. Especially is this 
true of those who write for publication 
or prepare discourses. ‘This creates a 
need for a book of synonyms so ar- 
tanged that equivalent forms of speech 
can be easily traced by means of clue 
words.. This is one important service 
of a Thesaurus Dictionary. But it “not 
only affords the means of choosing the 


right word at the right time, and of giv- | 


ing complete mastery of every term, in 
our language for immediate use, but it 
also presents the words, names 


In every case, prints all the synonyms 
and their opposites, and shows all words 
and phrases in their grammatical rela- 
tionships.” 

Professor March’s book is the most 
complete and conveniently arranged 
work of the kind on the market. 


“Mr. Crewe’s Career,” by Winston 
Churchill. Publishers: The MacMil- 
Jan Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 

Friends are proverbially careful about 
the books they read, and many of them 
are too busy to spend their time with 
light literature. Now and then, how- 
ever, choice works appear which can 
be read with profit by the most fastidi- 
ous, and Winston Churchill’s new 
novel, “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” is one of 
this number. It is a sequel to “Conis- 
ton,” and incidentally refers to some of 
the familiar characters in that story. It 
is distinctly an American novel, and 
reflects the present life of our people 
most admirably. 

Winston Churchill’s insight into pres- 
ent political methods is keen, and the 
forces which he depicts are artistically 
woven into an interesting plot. It is in 
this particular that the author excels. 
Some of the romance and incidents con- 
nected with it seem artificial, but the 
portrayal of political forces is fair and 
clever. 

In “Coniston” we viewed the growing 
power of a political boss, but in “Mr. 


Crewe’s Career” we are introduced into: 


the politics of a new generation, one in 
which the associations of men who make 
up large corporations are the machines 
which control elections and legislatures. 
In this new order individual men are 
often compelled to act contrary to their 
personal wishes. One man no longer is 
supreme. The most powerful are com- 
pelled to bow to the mandates of a 
system. No solution is suggested, but 
a hopeful, vivid, picture is given which 
should stimulate wholesome thought. 


Tue New Scuarr-Herzoc ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, edited 
by Samuel M. Jackson, 


the | 
parts of speech, gives concise definitions | 


assisted by | 
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| Charles C. Sherman and George W. 


Gilmore. Publishers: Funk & Wagnall 


Co., New York. Price, $5 per volume., 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclope- 
dia of Religious Knowledge is to ap- 
pear in twelve volumes. The articles 


| are contributed by more than six hun- 
| dred of the most eminent experts in 
| the various fields of religious knowledge. 


Nearly twelve hundred topics are 
treated, and the cost of production up 
to date has been $250,000. All of the 
matter has been collaborated within the 
past six years, which brings the contri- 
butions up to date. No other depart- 


| ment of human knowledge has been so 
| enriched during the past few years as 


the study of the old and new testa- 
ment and the history of the Christian 
church. A work that is worth while 
on these subjects must be up to date, 
and a comprehensive and safe treatise 
is invaluable to every Biblical student. 

The first volume of this work has 
just appeared. It contains over 500 
double-column pages printed in clear 
type. The matter is arranged conven- 
iently under topics and sub-topics, which 
are indicated by bold face letters, mak- 
ing the work very convenient for refer- 
ence, and every article is signed by the 
author. This is the most comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date work of its kind in 
the market. 


“PRACTICAL HEALTH,’ by Leander E. 
Whipple. Publishers: The Metaphysi- 
cal Publishing Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Price, $1.50, net. 

Many are becoming interested in men- 
tal suggestion as a means of prevent- 
ing and curing disease, and helpful books 
on the subject are much in demand. 
Dr. Whipple has prepared a_ popular 
treatise which he calls “Practical 
Health.” He begins with “Thought 
Action in Sickness;” then follows with 
“Thought Action in Health.” He dis- 


| cusses “Healing Methods;” “Causative 


Images;” Mental Safe Guards;” “Cura- 
tive Thought;’ “The Supremacy of 
Mind,” and kindred topics. 

The work is a clear statement of his 
experience as a physician who has prac- 
ticed mental therapeutics for a number 
of years. 


“Tus Story oF THE ReviseD NEw 
TrestaAMEN’.” American standard edi- 
tion. By Matthew B. Riddle. Publish- 
ers: The Sunday-School Times, Phila- 
delpkia, Pa. Price, 75 cents, net. 

This work is a neat little hand book, 
reviewing the work of the committees 
which produced what is known as the 
revised Bible. The plan of work, the 
manuscript sources, and various features 
of new renderings are briefly discussed. 
Matthew B. Riddle was one of the re- 
visers, and speaks with authority. 


NOTICE. 


Friends Conference at the Friends 
meeting-house, Amawalk, N. Y., on 
Seventh-day (Saturday), Seventh month 
II, 1908. 

10.30 A. M.—Meeting. 

Address—“The Quaker 
Social Problems,” William I. 
Swarthmore College. 

Address—“Christian Citizenship,” 
Robert E. Pretlow, Brooklyn. 

12.30—Luncheon. 

2.30 P. M.—Address—“The Christian 


Solution of 
Hull, 


Message of To-day,” George A. Barton, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Address—“The Inner Light in. the 
Gospel of John,” George A. Walton, The 
George School. 

First-day (Sunday), Seventh month 
12th, at the Friends Church, Yorktown 
Heights. 

tr A. M.—Meeting for worship. 

8 P. M—Meeting for Young People. 

A general invitation is extended for 
both days. 

Carriages will meet trains at Ama- 
walk, leaving 155th Street and Eighth 
Avenue, New York, at 8.10 A. M.; also 
trains leaving Brewster at 8.38 A. M. 
Trains returning leave for the South at 
5.26 P. M., and for the North at 6.02 
P. M. The Sunday train leaves New 
York at 9.15 A. M. 


QUITE TRUE, 


A grandmother was reproving her 
little grandchildren for making so much 
noise. 

“Dear me, children, you are so noisy 
to-day! Can’t you be a little more 
quiet?” 

“Now, grandma, you mustn't scold us. 
You see if it wasn’t for us you wouldn't 
be a grandma at all.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 8th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, R. F. D. 2, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
sth. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Ninth month Ist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 
ttention ofthe readers of 


We part: rly: evattent 
“Tne atehioaaeoude to thas columa, Lewill be 
founduseful-foradlrmost everyone wha wishesto adver- 
tise. #The.cost‘is5c.perlineeqehinsertion, No adver 


tisement‘is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


® YOUTH—17, strong, good habits, desires 
employment for summer or permanently. 
“YOUTH,” AMERICAN FRIEND, toro Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Man and wife to take charge of 
Blue Ridge Mission, in Patrick County, Va., 
as missionary and teacher, Parties interested 
correspond at once with Cyrus P, Frazier, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


THE PENINGTON—A Friends’ Boarding 
Home, 225 East Fifteenth Street, New York 
City, willtake a few summer boarders. Pleas- 
ant rooms. $2 per day. $10 to $16 per week. 
References required. 
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THE BEST YOU'VE DONE 


is not good enough for the future. 


If anyone in your line has better 
printed matter than yours, you are 
working at a disadvantage. 


We Can Help. May We? 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec. 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. Excellent re- 
sults are sure to follow. Address 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING. 


The stenographer’s report and all 
papers in full. Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50 
ber copy, plus transportation. Postage 
on single copies, $.17. 

Orders should be addressed to 


Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTIQUES WANTED 


High Prices Paid 
For Rare Pieces 


JAMES CURRAN, 1625 Pine St., 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fiuctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosErH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


G* MORTGAGES 6% 


¢ send for our Mortgage Investment Cireular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - +  Fittsburgh, Pa. 


form 
|ELLSWORTH AND JONES. | 
IOWA FALLS. IOWA. ||) 


| JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 6 4,685,960.78 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock i F rs ° 


. ° * ; ; 3,831,063.94 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS ' 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 


ASA S. WING, President 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 

T. WISTAR BROW: WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 


RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


‘*Supersedes all other books of the kind.”’ 


“PJURLBURS STORY «tic BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL Ae s sagen of Fapguage |  tileeuat 
or its Numerous an ropriate Illustrations 
DENOMINATIONS —Asthe best work on the subject 


Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commerd ittoall. Bishop Vincent—An inval- 

uable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 

directed by a master mind. Henry A, Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Semi- 

nary—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 

*, _ Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso'n—Best thing of the 
ind. 

The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative. 


Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
AGENTS WANTED illustrations, 8 in colors. Price only Si +50. 
In communities where we are not rep- 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
resented big money can be made in the 
Sale of this greet book, No experience | THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
necessary. Writefor our liberal terms. PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad Street Station and 
Reading Terminal on Filbert Street 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of repu- 
tation and consequence in 
PHILADELPHIA 


PHONE CONIKECTIONS 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS | 


Best service and equipment 


13813 VINE STREET 


BoTtH TELEPHONES 
Day orn NicuT 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


1 


PHILADELPHIA 


Have you a book or a 
pamphlet that you wish 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts, |PTinted? Correspond with 
THIER PR EAIA The Biddle Press, at 1010 
Telephones Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Keystone, Race 70-09 


Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


BEARLHAM COULE BGM LIBRARY» 
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MOUNTAIN, OR SEA 


I know not which has stronger power 
Over me, 

The silent, mystic mountains, or 
The clamoring sea ; 

The towering heights of mountains vast, 
That make me quail, 

Or ponderous waves that bend the mast 
And rend the sail; 

The calm upon the mountain’s breast, 
So grand, so free, 

Or pulsing of the sea’s unrest, 
Eternally ; 

The daring peaks that gleam with snow, 
And heavenward reach, 

Or deep sea-caverns where men know 
What death can teach. 

Let mountain heights or seas enthrall, 
At God’s command; 

’Tis good to know he holds them all 
Within his hand. 

—Mrs. Frank A, Breck 
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Events and Comments. 


When Secretary Taft was released 
from the War Department last week, 
he ceased to be a public official for ‘the 
first time since he was appointed judge 
of the Superior Court of Ohio, twenty- 
one, years ago. Luke FE. Wright suc- 
ceeds him as Secretary of War. 


The first test case to grow out of the 
new regulations concerning racetrack 
gambling in New York State was tried 
before Justice Bischoff. The point at 
issue was the right of individual verbal 
betting. The judge ruled that the law 
did not apply to betting in this form, 
only to “book making and pool selling, 
that is, to the business of taking and 
recording bets and wagers, and to acts 
which are incidental to that business.” 
The racetrack interests claim this decis- 
ion-as a victory, although it applies to 
only one phase of their business, and 
the decision may be reversed by the 
Superior Courts. 


The British Government has made 
provision for an “old-age pension,” 
which is, we believe, a step in the right 
direction. ‘The scheme provides for the 
granting of a free pension of $1.25 a 


week to all persons past seventy years + 


of age whose private income is less than 
$2.50 per week. ‘This seems like a 
nominal amount, but it will undoubtedly 
relieve extreme situations, and prevent 
indiscriminate charity, which is usually 
attended with harmful consequences. 

It is estimated that out of a popula- 
tion of one and a quarter millions of 
people who come within the age limit 
of the scheme, about half a million will 
be eligible for the pension, and that it 
will take an appropriation of $30,000,000 
a year to meet‘ all demands. 


Independence Day has revived the 
discussion concerning the historicity of 
the story concerning the origin of the 
American flag. Many are familiar with 
the tradition that Betsy Ross, a resident 
of Philadelphia, was the designer of the 
flag, but grave suspicion is cast upon 
the credibility of this story. Dr. Mont- 
gomery, in his “Facts of American His- 


} 


tory,” gives the following account, which 
is probably nearer the truth: ‘The first 
United States Flag (adopted by Con- 
gress June 14, 1777) having the stars 
and stripes was made, it is said, out of 
a soldier’s white shirt and old blue army 
overcoat and a red flannel petticoat. It 
was hoisted by our army at Fort Stani- 
wix, near Rome, N. Y., during Bur- 
goyne’s campaign, in 1777.” 


Plans have been perfected for a new 
skyscraper which will overtop all of 
New York’s lofty buildings. The flag- 
pole will reach a greater height than the 
Eiffel Tower, in Paris, which is, at 
present, the highest structure in the 
world. It is to be built by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

The projected building will be a 62- 
story structure, 909 from the curb to 
the tip of the tower, upon which will 
be stepped a flagpole 150 feet in length. 

The main building, which will occupy 
the site of the present structure of the 
company, on lower Broadway, covering 
an entire block, will be: 34 stories, above 
which will rise a square tower of 28 
stories, capped with a cupola. The 
facades are to be of brick and granite. 
The structure is to cost $10,000,000. 


Count Zeppelin, of Friedrichshapen, 
Switzerland, has succeeded in construct- 
ing the most successful airship yet 
tested. The lack of dirigibility has been 
the great difficulty, which has rendered 
impracticable all flying machines yet in- 


vented. All of them became unmanage- 


able at times, often resulting in disas- 
trous accidents. On Fourth-day of last 
week, Count Zeppelin remained in the 
airship twelve hours, attaining an aver- 
age speed of 34 miles an hour, although 
for a short period ‘he succeeded in 
reaching a speed of 38% miles. The 
greatest altitude was 2,500 feet, and the 
total distance coveted was about 220 
miles. The Zeppelin craft is a highly 
improved balloon. It is very long and 
divided into many compartments, as a 
security against collapse. The recent 
development of small high-power en- 
gines, such as are used in automobiles, 
makes it possible to attach to this craft, 
like the fins upon a fish, propellers that 
give it rapid motion through the air and 
a rudder to direct its flight. It is in the 
adjustment and perfection of these de- 
tails that the improvement has been 
made. But it still remains a balloon, 
subject to the limitations of the ordi- 
nary “gas bag’ as to the endurance of 
its buoyancy, and still susceptible to the 
currents of the air. 


The road to constitutional government 
was a difficult one for the Western 
nations and came with fire and blood. 
Semi-oriental countries are now travel- 
ing like paths. Teheran, the capital of 
Persia, is at present the center of great- 
est activity. Week before last a clash 
occurred between the forces of the Shah 
and the new Persian Parliament, which 
resulted in the annihilation of the par- 
liament building and the loss of several 
lives. The Shah’s demand that certain 
agitators within the parliament building 
be handed over to him was met by a 
firm refusal, whereupon the artillery 
surrounded the parliament building. 
Incited by this spectacle, the anjumans, i 
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or political clubs, attacked the troops, 
employing bombs, as well as firearms. 
At first the soldiers lost heavily, but 
eventually overcame their opponents 
and bombarded the parliament building. 
That edifice is now in ruins—a melan- 
choly monument to the difficulty of 
rule in an 
Oriental country where, up to the last 
two years, the ruler was generally re- 
garded by the people as absolute. The 
situation is complicated by uncertainty 
as to the Shah’s real motives. Some 
have suspected the movement to be a 
stroke of state, to be followed by the 
dissolution of parliament and the revo- 
cation of the constitution. Fortunately, 
the Shah himself has now done some- 
thing to dispel this idea; he has 
ordered parliamentary elections, and the 
principal streets of the capital have been 
posted with copies of his proclamation, 
announcing his intention to maintain the 
constitution and the principle of popular 
representation. 


WIFE WON. 
HUSBAND FINALLY CONVINCED. 


Some men are wise enough to try 
new foods and beverages and’ then gen- 
erous enough to give others the benefit 
of their ‘experience. 

very “conservative” Illinois man, 
however, let his good wife find out for 
herself what a blessing. Postum is to 
those who are distressed in many ways 
by drinking coffee. The wife writes: 

“No slave in chains, it seemed to me, 
was more helpless than I, a coffee cap- 
tive. Yet there were innumerable 
warnings—waking from a _ troubled 
sleep with a feeling of suffocation, at 
times dizzy and out of breath, attacks 
of palpitation of the heart that fright- 
ened me. 

“Common sense, reason and my bet- 
ter judgment told me that coffee drink- 
ing was the trouble. At last my nervous 
system was so disarranged that my 
physician ordered ‘no more coffee.’ 

“He knew he was right, and he knew 
I knew it, too. I capitulated. Prior to 
this our family had tried Postum, but 
disliked it, because, as we learned later, 
it was not made right. - 

“Determined this time to give Postum 
a fair trial, I prepared it according to 
directions on the package—that is, 
boiled it fifteen minutes after boiling 
commenced, obtaining a dark brown 
liquid with a rich, snappy flavor similar 
to coffee. When cream and sugar were 
added, it was not only good, but de- 
licious. 

“Noting its beneficial effects in me, 
the rest of the family adopted it—all 
except my husband, who would not 
admit that coffee hurt him. Several 
weeks elapsed, during which I drank 
Postum two or three times a day, when, 
to my surprise, my husband said, ‘I 
have decided to drink Postum. Your 
improvement is so apparent—you have 
such fine color—that I propose to give 
credit where credit is due.’ And now 
we are coffee slaves no longer.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in packages. “There’s a 
reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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WHAT IS MISSING? 


Everybody knows that the church is weaker than 
it ought to be, and everybody knows, too, that the 


‘ local church to which he belongs is much less of 


a spiritual force in the community than is needed. 
_ We see great evils rampant, and we say, “why doesn’t 
the church do something to oppose this evil?” We 
see men all about us living in careless unconcern 
about their eternal welfare, and we wonder why the 
church does not reach more lives. 
_ Well, what is the answer? There are scores of 
answers given, all of which probably have some 
measure of truth in them. “Church members are 
too worldly;” “there is too little prayer; “too 
“many divisions among religious bodies ;”’ “too much 
unbelief ;” “too little pastoral work;” “ministry is 
weak and uninteresting.” All these reasons, and 
many more equally good, are offered to explain the 
lack of. scope and power in the church of. to-day. 
The cause of weakness is almost always found in the 
faults or failures or mistakes of somebody else than 
our own selves. The desired change and improve- 
‘ment will not come until we all turn about and dis- 
cover that the real trouble lies in our own selves— 
and not with the other fellow. The seat of the whole 
difficulty is a lack of the spirit of self sacrifice in the 
individual men and women who make up the church. 
Good sermons do not make a powerful church. 
They often make a weak church. Many prayers and 
long prayers will not solve the problem. Sometimes 
a half-minute prayer will melt a congregation into 
tears, and touch a whole people with consecration, 
though they have sat cold and stiff through the half- 
hour prayer which covered all subjects that the most 
ingenious person could think of to pray for. The 
power of a church is measured by the consecration 
and self-sacrifice of its members. If they live for 
ease and self-seeking, if they are bent on the pursuits 
of their own petty ends, there is no way of getting 
power into such a church except by a stupendous 
miracle. The preaching may be “fine,” the praying 
may be long and loud, the music may be faultless, 
the church building may be gorgeous, but if the 
members are mainly concerned “in saving their own 


life,” the dynamic spiritual effect of the church will 


remain weak. Its impact on the neighborhood will 


be slight. Very little will “happen” after the doors 
are locked on Sabbath evening and the benediction 
has been said. | 

Evil cannot be conquered anywhere except by per- 
sons who consecrate themselves to its defeat and 
who are willing to sacrifice reputation and health 
and business, and, in the last resort, life itself to its 
annihilation. The powers of evil never grow scared 
until they see a man who cares more for righteous- 
ness and purity than he does for his own safe skin. 
Then they begin to tremble. The same principle is 
true for every concern of the church. There will 
always be conversions in a community where the 
members leave their hour of worship with the dew 
of consecration upon them and forget themselves in 
their eagerness to pass on to others the light which 
has come to their own lives. The kind word spoken 
on the street, the manifestation of genuine interest, 
the touch of sympathy, the expenditure of a little 
thought and pains will preach the Gospel often to a 
neighbor more effectively than an eloquent preacher 
with a large salary could have done. 

The great difference between a formal Christian 
and a real one is the difference in their spirit of self- 
sacrifice. One goes on living a self-centered life. He 
has his name on a church book, but. he is wrapped 
up in himself. He feels none of that divine love 
which takes him out of himself to bless and comfort 
and save others. The other has caught a baptism of 
fire which makes him burn with a glowing passion 
for his fellows. Some of his Master’s consecration 
is upon him, which makes him say, “for their sakes 
I sanctify myself.” He will not have a religion 
which costs him nothing. He knows that there is no 
kingdom of God for him without the cup and the 
baptism, but he finds his deepest joy in walking a 
path which carries farther the work which his Lord 
began when He was “lifted up.” 

R. M. J. 


LIKE UNTO LEAVEN. 


An ancient sage tells us that “a merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine,” but if he had lived in the year 
1908 he might have been impressed with things 
more substantial than a merry heart. New moral 
victories are certainly worthy occasions for encour- 
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agement; not alone gains in personal righteousness, 
which are no small asset, but rather, the wider move- 
ments now finding expression in new laws, court 
decisions, political platforms, and other public an- 
nouncements. The standards which they reflect do 
not come to us ready made nor are they the mush- 
room product of a single summer’s night. Back of 
all social betterment are causes which work silently, 
“like unto leaven” in a lump of dough. As the bread 
rises, we know the leaven is there, and as moral 
victories are won in our legislative, judicial and con- 
vention halls, we know there is a growing moral 
sentiment stirring a considerable part of our people. 

The rising tide of prohibition has already claimed 
our attention, but prohibition is only the legal phase 
ef a movement. Temperance is an aspect which 
comes closer to the average citizen. It is therefore 
significant to find a number of reliable journals 
publishing the following summary of figures col- 
lected prior to Fifth month 1st, this year: 

“The slump per month in the production of whiskey, as 
compared with the same months of the previous year since 
October Ist, has ranged from 57 to 79 per cent. in Kentucky ; 
from about 7 to 37 per cent. in Pennsylvania, and from 44 
to 59.5 in Maryland. These are the three leading whiskey 
‘producing States. There has been a corresponding decrease in 
the importations of foreign liquors. 

“Until six months ago, it is pointed out by the experts thal 
there was a steady annual increase in the amount of beer ang 
other malt liquors brewed, which averages from & to 10 per 
cent. a year. The increase in sales was maintained until 
about two months ago, then the slump began, which thus 
far has reached an average of 7 per cent. in the entire country.” 
This decrease in the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors may be due partially to financial conditions, 
but it is too marked to be explained on that basis 
alone. It registers an advance in public morals. 

This same awakening is bearing other fruit in a 
popular movement against the practice of taking 
money without giving something in réturn. It 
resulted a few years ago in the abolition of lotteries, 
and now other forms of gambling are coming under 
the ban. -Searcely had the ink dried on the new anti- 


gambling measures in New York when Louisiana 


passed similar laws. This move is most significant, 
since New Orleans for many years has been the great 
Southern rendezvous for fast horses and fast men 
during the winter months. State legislatures, how- 
ever, are not alone in registering this sentiment. 
Before their bills had reached their final readings, 
the National Government quietly, and with little 
opposition, abolished race-track gambling at Ben- 
nings track, in the District of Columbia, and a dis- 


trict judge in Colorado has put a stop to betting on 


horse races at Denver. 


So much for what has been accomplished. But 
the tone of the public conscience is even in advance 
of these reforms. It finds expression in a popular 
clamor for a “wise regulation” of corporations which 
have the “power and opportunity to effect monopo- 
lies.” We may be far from any substantial change ~ 
for the better in this respect, but there can be no 
mistaking the fact that our people have sensed a 
wrong and are seeking relief. And what is more, 
they are enough in earnest about it to make it ex- — 
pedient for the great political parties to note this 
desire in their National platforms. 

We are yet far from the millennium, with little to 
boast of, but these, and many other signs, evidence 
a growing public conscience which should give us 
courage. Righteousness is winning its way in the 
world, and we rejoice to count its victories as they 


come, 
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THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE—XVII. 


: BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
(Concluded. ) 
THE QUAKER AND THE “MODERN” VIEW. 


4. The Character and Place of the Bible. 

Elizabeth Bathurst; Truth’s Vindication: “They 
[the Friends] do believe the Scriptures, so far as 
Scripture itself requires faith in itself; that is, that 
they are able to make wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus, being given by in- 
spiration of God.” 

Gurney; Essays, V: “It is evident that the Scrip- 
tures, like every other book, must be interpreted ac- 
cording to the received rules of criticism and 
philology.” 

Coe; The Religion of a Mature Mind, p. 93: 
“Under the new assumption, the Bible is just what 
its contents are found to be by the scrutiny thereof 
in the light of literary and historical science and of 
our experience of spiritual things. Its authority 
is that of a body of ascertained facts. Any state- 
ment becomes credible, not through a belief that it 
must be true because it is in the Bible, but either be- 
cause its origin and setting make it trustworthy, or 
because the substance of what it asserts can be tested 
by us in our daily living. We shall believe that 
there was such a man as John the Baptist, on the 
historical evidence of the fact, and we shall believe 
that we ought to love our neighbor as ourself be- 
cause the principle of love approves itself directly to 
our conscience and experience of life. On the other 
hand, we shall not be troubled if Kings and Chron- 
icles or Matthew and Luke disagree; and if the im- 
precatory psalms are heathenish, we shall not apolo- 
gize for them.” 
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Penn; Of the General Rule of Faith and Practice, 
6, 7: ‘How shall I be assured that these Scriptures 
eame from God? I am bound to try all things; if 
all things, then them among the rest. I would fain 
know what I must try them with. With the Scrip- 
tures? Then the Scriptures must be the rule of my 
examination and faith concerning themselves, which 
is improper. If with the Spirit that gave them 
forth, which searcheth the deep things of God (a 
measure of which is given me to profit withal) then 
it is most congruous to call the Spirit, by way of ex- 
cellence, and not the Scriptures, the rule. 

If the Scriptures are the rule, they must be so in 
the original, or copies ; if in the original, that is not 
extant, and so there would be no rule in being. 
* * * If the copies must be the rule, it were to 
be wished we knew which were the nighest to the 
original, there being above thirty in number. This 
is undetermined, and for aught we see undetermin- 
able. And that which further confirms what I say 
is, the variety of readings which we find amongst 
those copies, amounting to several thousands. And 
if the copies cannot, how can the translations be the 
rule, so various (if not differing) from the true sense 
of the copies in many things, and from one another ? 
Besides, I would fain know of those of our present 
age, who thus contend for the Scriptures being the 
general rule, etc., in opposition to the Spirit, upon 
what foot they receive them into this place and au- 
thority: is it by tradition or revelation? I mean, 
the internal testumony of the Spirit; or the external 
award and deternunation of men? If the former, 
they must unavoidably come over to us; for then the 
Spirit will, and must be, both the rule and judge ; if 
the latter, I ask how are they assured that they are 
not miserably abused by carelessness or design; since 
we see, that using the utmost diligence, both trans- 
lation, transcription and printing, are subject to 
numerous mistakes, and those sometimes very ma- 
terial, against which the Scripture of itself can be no 
fence ?”’ 

Barclay; Apology, Prop. III, iv: ‘But, further, 
the various readings of the Hebrew character, by 
reason of the points, which some plead for as coeval 
with the first writings, which others, with no less 
probability, allege to be a later invention; the dis- 
agreement of divers citations of Christ and the 
Apostles with those passages in the Old Testament 
they appeal to; the great controversy among the 
fathers, whereof some highly approve the Greek 
Septuagint, decrying and rendering very doubtful 
the Hebrew copy, as in many places vitiated, and 
altered by the Jews; other some, and particularly 
Jerome, exalting the certainty of the Hebrew, and 
rejecting, yea, even deriding, the history of the 
Septuagint, which the primitive church chiefly made 
use of; and some fathers who lived centuries before 
him, affirmed to be a most certain thing; and the 
many various readings in divers copies of the Greek, 
and the great altereations among the fathers of the 
first three centuries, who had. greater opportunity to 


be better informed than we can now lay claim to, | 


concerning the books to be admitted or rejected, as 
is above observed; I say, all these and much more 
weight might be alleged, puts the minds even of the 
learned into infinite doubts, scruples, and inextricable 
difficulties; whence we may safely conclude, that 
Jesus Christ, who promised to be always with His 
children, to lead them into all truth, to guard them 
against the devices of the enemy, and to establish 
their faith upon an unmovable rock, left them not to 
be principally ruled by that which was subject in 
itself to many uncertainties; and therefore he gave 
them His Spirit, as their principal guide.” 

Gurney; Observations, Introduction to Seventh 
Edition: ‘That the Holy Scriptures, like other 
ancient writings, have in some degree suffered by 
passing through the hands of men, is evident from 
the numerous various readings, both in the Hebrew 
Bible, and in the Greek Testament. * * * Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in our genuine principles 
which need discourage anyone from a critical study 
of the Bible in a humble and teachable spirit. It is 
surely both a duty and a privilege, as opportunity is 
afforded, to make use of those various sources of in- 
formation, from which so much light has been 
thrown, not merely on its historical and descriptive 
parts, but even on its doctrines and precepts.” 

Essays, V: “Let us, however, take up that op- 
posite supposition, and grant for a moment that one 
or more of the evangelists have actually fallen into 
a mistake in their statement of some minor cireuni- 
stances, and that certain parts of Paul’s Epistles are 
0 absolutely destitute of weight that they could not 
have been given by inspiration. Such facts ,if facts 
they were, could not be pleaded against the divine 
authority of the Bible as a whole.” 

Dods; The Bible: Its Origin and Nature, pp. 112, 
113: ‘In point of fact we have a Bible which we 
know does not in every particular tally with that 
which at first was received. Manuscripts have been 
corrupted; translations are inexact; but it is with 
these that the Christian people have practically to do. 
So that the result of this theory of infallibility is not, 
after all, to put in our hands an infallible Bible, but 
actually to rob us of it. It is only the original auto- 
graphs which can claim such infallibility; and these 
are forever beyond our reach. * * * For the 
text used by the Jews of the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era is not the Hebrew text 
we now use. The text they used can be discovered 
from the Septuagint; but the Septuagint is, to a 
considerable extent, different from our Bible. * * * 
Who can tell us which of these texts, the Hebrew we 
now use, or the Hebrew used by the Seventy, is nearer, 
the original? No one can certainly say.” 

Ibid; pp. 135, 136: “Criticism with a virtually 
unanimous voice declares that literal inerrancy can- 
not be claimed for the books either of the Old or 
New Testament. * * * Restricting ourselves to 
the New Testament, and to the universally admitted 
results of criticism, it has been put beyond all reas- 
onable doubt that there exist irreconcilable discrep- 
ancies between the four accounts of some of our 
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Lord’s sayings and actions, and that it is impossible 
to determine, save on grounds of probability, which 
Gospel we should follow.” 

Ibid; p. 46: “Looking then at the facts of Serip- 
ture, we see that inspiration is one thing, infallibility 
another. Presumably the writers of the books of 
Kings and Chronicles were inspired, yet it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that many discrepancies 
exist in these books. * * * Throughout the New 


Testament also there is evidence that inspiration did | 


not render its subjects infallible in their criticism 
or litt them above the level of contemporary knowl- 
edge. Jude, an inspired man, cites the apocryphal 
book of Enoch, written shortly before his own time, 
as if it were the utterance of the antediluvian who 
walked with God.” 

' Clifford; The Inspiration and Authority of the 
Bible, p. 49: “It is admitted that, ‘It is not God’s 
way to give us an absolutely inerrant Bible, and He 
has not done it,’ so that we are agreed that the Bible 
we actually have—and the only Bible really available 
for our use and guidance, the Bible men think about 
and talk about—is not absolutely inerrant.” 
5. The Value of the Bible. 


' Barclay; Apology, Prop. III, v: “If it be then 


asked whether I think hereby to render the Scriptures 


altogether uncertain, or useless? I answer; Not at all. 
“--* * “Provided that to the Spirit from which 
they came be but granted the place the Scriptures 
themselves give it, I do freely concede to the Scrip- 
tures the second place, even whatsoever they say of 
themselves; which the Apostle Paul chiefly mentions 
in two places, Rom. XV: 4, and 2 Tim. IIT: 15, 16, 
17. ,For though God doth principally and chiefly 
lead us by His Spirit, yet he sometimes conveys His 
comfort and consolation to us through His children, 
whom He raises up and inspires to speak or write 
a word in season, whereby the saints are made in- 
struments in the hand of the Lord to strengthen and 
encourage one another, which doth also tend to per- 
fect and make them wise unto salvation; and such as 
are led by the Spirit cannot neglect, but do naturally 
love, and are wonderfully cherished by that which 
proceedeth from the same Spirit in another; because 
such mutual emanations of the heavenly life tend to 
quicken the mind, when at any time it is overtaken 
with heaviness. * * * Secondly, God hath seen 
meet that herein we should, as in a looking-glass, see 
the conditions and experiences of the saints of old; 
that finding our experience answers theirs, we might 
thereby be the more confirmed and comforted. and 
our hope of obtaining the same end strengthened ; 
that, observing the providences attending them, 
seeing the snares they were liable to, and beholding 
their deliverances, we may thereby be made wise 
unto salvation and seasonably reproved and_ in- 
structed in righteousness. This is the great work 
of the Scriptures, and their service to us, that we 
may witness them fulfilled in us, and so discern 
the stamp of God’s Spirit and work in our hearts.” 
Ibid vi: ‘Moreover, because they are commonly 
acknowledged by all to have been written by the 
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dictates of the Holy Spirit, and that the errors which 
may be supposed by the injury of times to have’ 
slipped in, are not such but that there is a sufficient 
clear testimony left to all the essentials of the Christ- 
ian faith; we do look upon them as the only fit. 
outward judge of controversies among Christians, 
and that whatever doctrine is contrary to their testi- 
mony may therefore justly be rejected as false.” 
Gurney, Essays, V: “We are in possession of 
positive evidence, of a highly satisfactory nature, 
that the writers of the Scripture were inspired, and 
inspired for the purpose of promulgating religious - 
truth; and this evidence is by no means counteracted 


‘by the supposed circumstance, that inthe composi- 


tion of certain small parts of their works, considered 
to be non-essential in reference to that object, they 
were left to the unassisted exercise of their natural 
powers * * * * Lastly, let it be remembered that 
the truths recorded in the Holy Scriptures were com-- 
municated to mankind neither to gratify their 
curiosity nor to encourage them in useless specula- 
tions on their own metaphysics or on the nature and 
designs of God, but to teach them how to live in this 
world and to prepare them for the next. Now, as 
far as relates to these great practical purposes, the 
Bible, by the simple-hearted and devotional reader, 
is found to be clear and explicit * * * * He finds 
in that volume a mine of wisdom, from which he is 
constantly deriving instruction, consolation, and 
spiritual improvement * * * * Thus is he encouraged 
and strengthened to pursue his Christian course.” 

William Shewen, The True Christian’s Faith and 
Experience, ete.: “The true Christian honoreth the 
Holy Scriptures in their place, and believeth and 
receiveth their testimony, and is a living witness to 
the truth thereof, and he demonstrateth it as fol- 
loweth: By believing, receiving and obeying Him 
(viz., Christ Jesus) of whom they testify; whereby 
He receives power to order his conversation accord- 
ing to them.” 

Gladden, Who Wrote the Bible, p. 373: “In one 
of the leading church reviews I find these words, 
the joint utterance of two eminent American theo- 
logians: ‘A proved error in Scripture contradicts not 
only our doctrine, but the Seripture’s claims, and 
therefore its inspiration in making those claims. A 
proved error in Scripture stamps the book as fraudu- 
lent and worthless!’ Worthless it is, then! Proved 
errors there are, scores of them * * * And every man 
who can find an error in these old writings has the 
warrant of these teachers’ for throwing the book. 
away. Tens of thousands of ingenuous and fair- 
minded men have taken the word of such teachers, 
and have thrown the book away." May God forgive 
the’ folly of these blind guides. But what stupid 
reasoning is this! If the Bible is not infallible, it is 
worthless! Your watch is not infallible, is it there- 
fore worthless ?” 

Dods, The Bible, Its Origin and Nature, pp. 
140, 141: “And not a few less distinguished persons 
declare that their salvation depends on the absolute | 


accuracy of every word from the first in Genesis: to” 
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the last in Revelation. 
-depends on nothing of the kind, but on a living 
person whom we can know and trust if the Gospels 
are no more trustworthy than Plutarch or Tacitus, 
or any ordinary history or biography. If Matthew 
affirms that Jesus was asked by the people, ‘Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day ? while, in point 
of fact, as another Gospel tells us, it was He who 
put the question to them, is my salvation thereby im- 
perilled ¢ If we are told in Samuel that the price paid 


for Araunah’s threshing floor was 50 silver shekels, 


while in Chronicles we are told that it was 600 gold 
shekels, does not this prevent my perceiving that 
Christ reveals God and accepting that revelation ? 
-'To me, the assertion is monstrous. * * * * It is truly 
‘said that ‘the man who binds up the cause of Chris- 
tianity with the literal accuracy of the Bible is no 
‘friend of Christianity, for with the rejection of that 
theory too often comes the rejection of the Bible 
‘itself, and faith is shattered.’ ” 

, Ibid., p. 151: “But the main question for us is, 
what is the infallibility which may be claimed for 
Seripture, and especially for the Gospels? * * * * Is 
it infallibility in grammar, in style, in history, in 
science, or what? If you say that your watch is 
infallible, you mean as a timekeeper, not that it has 
a flawless case, not that it will tell you the day of 
the. month or predict to-morrow’s weather. The 
navigator finds his chart infallible as a guide to light- 
-houses and shallows and sunken rocks, .but useless 
to give him the time of day or inform him of the 
products and prices of the land he is bound for * * * 
What then is the purpose of the Bible? Its purpose 
is to exhibit Christ. * * * * In Christ we have the 
supreme revelation of God, and if Scripture conveys 
to us a sufficient knowledge of Christ, it accomplishes 
its purpose.” 

_ Clifford, “The Tiegiracien and Authority of the 
Bible,” p. 107: “In the worlds of criticism we have 
tribulation, but in Christ we have peace; therefore, 
he that believeth on Him shall not make haste as 
though he were in danger, because the critics see a 
fault in Abraham, faith in Rahab, cruelty in Jael, 
and courage in Jephthah; nor will he declare that 
the foundations are destroyed because it is doubted 
whether Daniel wrote the whole or any part of the 
book that bears his name, or that the second letter 
-ealled after Peter is not his production. Christ is 
the living and abiding soul of Revelation, not the 
_ Hebrew vowel points, not questions contingent on an 
absent punctuation, not the authorship of the Leviti- 
‘eal regulations for worship.” 

Kent, “The Origin and Permanent Value of the 
Old Testament,” p. 26: “Students of the redis- 
eovered Old Testament also recognize, in the light 
of a broader and more careful study, the fact, so 
often and so fatally overlooked in the past, that its 
‘authority lies not in the field of natural science, 
nor even of history in the limited sense * * * * The 
_teaching of the Old Testament is authoritative only 
in-the far more important realm of ethics and re- 
ligion. 


Happily, their salvation: 


Paul truly voiced its supreme claim. when, 


he said that it was profitable for teaching, for 
reproot, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, completely 
fitted for every good work (II Tim. iii 16, 17.).” 
Rhees, Religious Education Association, 1903, pp. 
86, 87: ‘Modern historical study of the Bible, there- 
fore, offers the Bible * * * * as the record of God’s 
development among men of a religious life, and, 
therefore, as the best stimulus for exciting in. indi- 
viduals a corresponding religious life; as the stand- 


ard to which the impulses of all religious life may 


be brought for testing, to inquire whether they are 
on the Tine of real progress; and as the guide to 
which we may turn whenever we are oppressed by 
the arrogancy or tyranny of human thinking, to 


escape into the free places of the soul’s liberty in the 


presence of the Most High.” 

Farrar, ‘The Bible, Its Meaning and Supremacy,” 
Pa Lele “The Bible is amply sufficient for our in- 
struction in all of those truths which are necessary 
to salvation. * * * * In everything which is requisite 
for man’s salvation, the lessons contained in Scrip- 
ture—with the co-ordinate help of. the Spirit, by 
whom its writers were moved, to aid us in our_dis- 
crimination—are an infallible guide to us in, things 
necessary.” Ibid., p. 337: ‘And. if any simple 
reader has been perplexed by questions on which 
the sacred interests of truth have here compelled us 
to touch, these few concluding words of the most 
eloquent of divines will give him a safe and sufficient 
rule for his guidance: ‘Do not hear or read. the 
Scriptures for any other end but to become better in 
your daily walk and to be instructed in every good 
work and increase in the love and service of God.’ ” 

Gladden, Who Wrote the Bible, pp. 37 2, PS op Me aia 
is upon Jesus that the whole Bible turns.’ The Old 
Testament shows us the way preparing by which the 
swift feet of the messengers approach that tell us of 
His coming; the New Testament lifts the veil and 
bids us ‘behold the man!’ The Bible is of value to 
us just in proportion as it helps us to see Him, to 
know Him, to trust Him. * * * * If the Bible does 
not bring you into a vital union with Jesus Christ, 
so that you have His mind and follow in His foot- 
steps, it profiteth you nothing. .. 

“The same divine influence which illumines and 
sanctifies its pages is waiting to enlighten our minds, 
that we may comprehend its words, and to prepare 
our hearts that we may receive its messages. Some 
things hard to understand are here, but the spirit of 
truth can make plain to us all that we need to know. 
No man wisely opens the Book who does not first lift 
up his heart for help to find in it the way of life, 
and to him who studies it in this spirit, it will show 
the salvation of God.” 


Earlham, Indiana. 


Schiller said: The truly excellent character is oe 
up of strictness toward oneself and mildness toward 
others. 
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EARLY MEETINGS IN NINE-PARTNERS’ 
QUARTER. 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


About 60 miles north of New York City (called 
“Laaphawachking” by the Indians, meaning “the 
place of stringing beads”) we come to the lower 
boundary of Duchess County, which lies on the 
eastern bank of the ‘Mahicaunittuck,” or Hudson 
River. Above the region occupied by the Wappinger 
Indians were meadows, “slanting to the dancing 
chamber,” as the red men used to say. Here is 
situated the thriving city of Poughkeepsie. 

At the mouth of Fishkill, or Minnakee Creek, 
there was a good harbor, called by the aborigines 
“Apokeepsing,” or “sinck,” meaning “a place of 
shelter from the storms;” hence, the name of the 
haven where once in three years New York Yearly 
Meeting is held. Sometime between Ninth month 
12-20, 1609, Henry Hudson must have looked upon 
the autumnal tinted hills in this vicinity, but a half- 
century or more was to pass before it became the 
home~of white men. Poughkeepsie patent was 
granted to Peter Schuyler in 1688, “The Great or 
Lower Nine Partners’ Patent” in 1697, and The 
Little or Upper Nine Partners’ Patent in 1706. 
The various meetings of Friends in these parts were 
afterward united in The Nine Partners’ Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Duchess County, organized in 1683, was so named 
in honor of the Duchess of York, and should not 
be spelled with a “t,” since its name has no reference 
to its having been settled by the Dutch. In the 
extreme eastern part of this county lies the “Oblong,” 
or equivalent lands, comprising 61,440 acres, ceded 
to New York from Connecticut. Friends were 
among the first white settlers, and their meeting 
became known as Oblong Monthly Meeting, having 
Quaker Hill as its center. It was authorized by the 
Meeting of Purchase in 1744. The first meeting- 
house was erected in 1740, opposite the present 
building (now held by Hicksite Friends), which was 
built in 1764. This building was used as a hospital 
during the War of the Revolution, and many a 
patriot soldier sleeps under the 

“Bright green turf 
Whose curtain never outward swings.” 

It is supposed that the Marquis de Layfayette once 
had his headquarters near this place, and tradition 
says that the old meeting-house attic was, for a short 
time, the hiding place of a band of Tories. 

In Oswego, one mile east of Moore’s Mills, there 
‘stands a fine old meeting-house, now occupied by 
the Hicksite branch. After the Nine Partners’ 
Boarding School was closed, they opened a flourish- 
ing school at this place. It was formerly called 
“Quaker Oity.”’ The name Oswego, tradition states, 
originated with two drunken Indians staggering up 
the hill and remarking to each other, “Os we go.” 

There was a Friends meeting here in Lafayette- 
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ville built prior to 1790. It is said to have had high 
posts and short roof in front, with a long roof in the 
rear reaching nearly to the ground. 

Robert Thorne built a mill near Lafayetteville, 
probably the oldest in the town. After the meeting 
was depleted by death and removal, this faithful 
Friend, accompanied by his dog, would go to the old 
house and sit in silence during the stated hours. 

At the time of the separation, 1828, there was a 
Friends meeting-house in Pleasant Valley. This 
house and all the meeting-houses, except the one at 
Arthursburg, were claimed and held by the Hicksite 
Friends. 

We are informed that Paul Upton, a settler near 
Upton Lake, who came from Lynn, Mass., was one 
day traveling on his way to attend yearly meeting 
on Long Island, when he was arrested by the British. 
Telling them he was a tanner and had thousands of 
dollars worth of hides in his vats, and that some of 
them belonged to subjects of the king, he was released 
upon his own word for three months. At the time 
stated, this staunch old Friend presented himself at 
Kingston, but found it had passed into the control 
of the Americans. While this story reflects well 
the character of this sturdy pioneer, it does not illus- 
trate the general treatment which Friends received. 
Many of them suffered great loss from foraging 
parties, who took their stock, hay, grain and other 
possessions. 

Friends: had a substantial meeting-house in Stan- 
fordville in 1800, but the property was sold some 
time after the separation and the proceeds equally 
divided between the two branches. Isaac and Ruth 
Halleck were ministers at this place, and their house 
is still standing where they invited the Orthodox 
Friends to meet after the separation. . 

While the old stone meeting-house at Clinton 
Corners was being built, in 1777, so the story goes, 
an alarm was given that marauders were approach- 
ing. The 40 men working upon the building all 
fled to the woods, except one old man, who continued 
placidly at his work. We would like to know his 
name—no doubt, he was a Quaker. 

At one time there was a Stanford (or Stanford- 
ville) Quarterly Meeting, comprised of meetings at 
Coeymans, upon the west side of the Hudson; Hud- 
son, Stanton Hill, Crom Elbow (house built in 
1780), and at North East, all of which have gone 
down or have passed into the hands of the other 
branch; also, Clinton Corners, formerly called “The 
Creek,” and Stanfordville meetings, which still con- 
tinue in comparatively modern meeting-houses, but 
are now part of Nine Partners’ Quarter. 

Nine Partners’ Quarterly Meeting formerly was 
composed of the meetings in Poughkeepsie—Mill- 
brook, then Nine Partners, West Branch, Oswego, 
Arthursburg, then Beekman, Oppoquague, Quaker 
Hill, or Oblong, New Milford, in Connecticut, and 
a meeting held in a private house at East Branch. 
It is probable this is not a full list; Lafayetteville 
and Pleasant Valley may have been known by other 
names as above. 
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At present, there are Orthodox Friend meetings 
at Poughkeepsie and Millbrook, which are regularly 
held, and meetings at Arthursburg and Quaker Hill, 
which are occasionally held. 

The Nine Partners’ Boarding School was opened 
at Mechanic, in 1796, upon a farm of 100 acres, and 
had an endowment of $10,000. Jacob Willetts, the 
first pupil, was afterward teacher and superintend- 
ent. He was the author of ‘Willetts’ Arithmetic,” 
which was published in 1813. Paroclete Potter, a 
bookseller in Poughkeepsie, paid him $20 worth of 
books for the manuscript. 

There is a fine old brick meeting-house standing 
near the site of the old school, built in 1780. The 
school was removed to Union Springs and became 
the present Oakwood Seminary in 1861. 

Much interest clusters about these old places. The 
land upon which the Friends meeting-house formerly 
stood at Appa-que-que was leased from Morgan 
Lewis for ‘‘one pepper corn a year if demanded.” 

In the old burial ground at Gardner’s Hollow is 
_ the headstone of Dr. Ebenezer Cary, who died in 

1815. 

The Branch preparative meeting was organized in 
1774. 1t belonged to Oblong Monthly Meeting. 
There was a large pasture connected with the meet- 
ing-house, into which the many horses were turned 
to feed during the hours of worship. 

In the general history of Duchess County by 
Philip H. Smith, to whom I am indebted for much 
of the information here given, there is mention of a 
Friends meeting-house formerly standing on “Pleas- 
ant Ridge.” 

Nathan Birdsall, a Friend from Danbury, Conn., 
was the first settler at Quaker Hill, in 1730. He 
was soon followed by Benjamin Ferris, who was a 
minister in the society. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 


The statistical report presented to the recent 
annual session of Canada Yearly Meeting, held at 
Newmarket, Ontario, showed the total membership 
of the Society of Friends in the Dominion to be 
1,047. These figures do not include small groups 
and isolated members belonging to London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings. 

Canadian Friends are but a handful of grain 
sown among the more than 6,000,000 of people in 
British North America. The congregations, many 
of them small, which constitute this yearly meeting, 
are mostly in the Province of Ontario, but when 
all are included, they are widely scattered upon the 
‘map from the neighborhood of Kingston, on Lake 
Ontario, to the Province of Alberta. If the recent 
immigrants from Great Britain and Ireland were 
taken into account, the territory of Canada Yearly 
Meeting would stretch from Montreal, on the St. 
Lawrence River, to Victoria, off the Pacific Coast. 
This vast region of Canada, closely approximating 
in its extent that of the Chinese Empire, is being 


settled by a tide of immigration from the Old World 
and the United States, which is flowing in, it is 
stated, at an average rate of 1,000 people for every 
working day in the year. No less than 70 languages 
are now spoken by this heterogeneous population. 
In view of the immense possibilities for the future 
involved in these facts, it is scarcely too much’ to say 
that there is not upon the globe a more important 
missionary field for the Society of Friends than the 
Dominion of Candda. The little body of Canadian 
Friends occupy a position of responsibility that 
merits for them the warmest sympathy and the 
hearty practical co-operation of every other yearly 
meeting in the world. 

As the various departments of work came up for 
review before the meeting this year, there was no 
indication of diminished loyalty to the cause of 
Christ and the Church. The Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society reported that during the last twelve 
months a total of $1,628 had been contributed 
to their work by the less than 1,100 members, old 
and young, in the yearly meeting. A subscription 
taken up in the face of the meeting for the same 
cause realized $541.50. A like degree of devotion 
to home missions was evinced by a_ subscription 
amounting to $829.50. 

One evening session was given up exclusively to 
a program of excellent addresses by six young men 
and women upon the general topic, “The Work of 
Young People for Young People.” At the close of 
this session, an organization, to be known as The 
Young People’s Christian Association of Canada 
Yearly Meeting, was formed, which is designed to 
take up the work which in other yearly meetings is so 
prosperously carried on by the Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 

The report of the Bible-school work was the most 
satisfactory of any received from that department 
for years. A lively interest was manifested in the 
cause of peace which culminated in the adoption 
by the yearly meeting of a brief memorial to the 
Dominion Government upon the subject of interna- 
tional arbitration. 

The major part of one-half day session was de- 
voted to Pickering College. The committee, which, 
during the last year, has continued to give a large 
amount of time and labor toward the re-establishment 
of that institution, made a very full report. The 
eanvas for the building fund has been prosecuted 
with encouraging success. Since last yearly meeting 
over $10,000 in additional subscriptions have been 
received from within Canada Yearly Meeting, and 
a still greater aggregate amount from within London 
Yearly Meeting and from certain Friends in Ireland 
and the United States. 

Although the plans for the new college building 
have been carefully revised, with a view to reducing 
the cost of construction and equipment to the lowest 
possible consistent limit, the minimum tender which 
the committee has been able to secure from responsi- 
ble contractors still exceeds the present resources in 
cash and subscription by from $15,000 to $20,000. 
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It was, however, the practically unanimous judg- 
ment of the yearly meeting that commencement of 
work upon the new building, without much further 
delay, is vitally necessary to the future of the college 
and its influence upon the society in Canada. The 
committee was, therefore, authorized to begin con- 
struction at the earliest practicable date. This step 
was taken under a deep sense of responsibility, but 
in the hope that within the year required for the 
completion of the new home of Pickering College, 
Friends of higher education in the United States, 
England and Ireland would be found ready to con- 
tribute to the balance of the necessary funds. 

Ministers present from other yearly meetings 
were: Susan B. Sisson, Iowa; Mary Jane Weaver, 
New York; Fred. E. Smith and George W. Bird, 
Indiana, and William M. Smith, Ohio. | 

J. J. Mrrts. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


The yearly meeting of Friends for New England 
held its sessions this year from Sixth month 24th 
to the 28th, in Providence, R. IJ. For the third time 
the meeting was held at the Moses Brown School, 
and this historic place, dear because of school asso- 
ciations to so many New England Friends, afforded, 
with its lawns and groves, its dormitory and board- 
ing facilities, together with its halls for meetings 
and many rooms available for committees, a splendid 
opportunity for the work and fellowship of the 
meeting. The following ministers, with minutes 
from other yearly meetings, were in attendance: 
From Indiana, S. Adelbert Wood, Charles E. Teb- 
etts and Clarence M. Case; from New York, Willard 
O. Trueblood and Robert E. Pretlow. Chlotilda L. 
Pretlow, a member of Indiana Yearly Meeting and 
worker in Cuba, was present. Rebecca Cadbury, 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, added to the 
spiritual interests of the meeting by her helpful 
ministry. The change in the time of beginning the 
meeting from Sixth-day to Fourth-day proved to be 
a very decided benefit. The attendance was well 
sustained throughout all of the sessions, and the 
spiritual interest deepened, until it came to a fitting 
climax with the closing sessions for worship on 
First-day. The meeting followed its custom, estab- 
lished two years ago, of reading a summary of the 
American yearly meeting epistles. The glimpse of 
American Quakerism thus given brought a decided 
note of fellowship and cheer into the meeting. Tele- 
grams of greeting were exchanged with California 
and Canada Yearly Meetings. 

The meeting for ministry and oversight became 
deeply concerned over a discussion relative to the 
need for a more numerous and efficient ministry. A 
paper read by David M. Edwards on “An Adequate 
‘Supply of Ministers for the Meetings of New 
England Yearly Meeting” contributed largely in 
bringing the needs of the field before us. The propo- 
sition sent down from the Five Years’ Meeting to 


discontinue all meetings on ministry and oversight 
was brought before the meeting and referred to the 
permanent board for its consideration for one year. 
The gain in membership during the past year was 
148, but this was more than offset by a loss of 221. 
This makes the net loss 73, and reduces the total 
membership from 4,354, the figures of last year, to 
4,281. This loss is accounted for in the main by 
the following figures: 71 deaths, 42 names discon- 
tinued, 13 letters, 59 certificates. The remark was 
very fittingly made that if New England could 
gather to itself all the Friends who in the past 
twenty-five years have gone to add their membership 
and influence to other yearly meetings, she to-day 
would have far less reason to be concerned over the 
account of her numerical condition. The report of 
the Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee, 
with its careful’ array of figures and conditions, 
revealed the crying needs of the weaker and smaller 
meetings. The careful and painstaking work of this 
committee, working in conjunction with the quar- 
terly and local meetings, has opened some closed 
meeting-houses and doubled the interest and attend- 
ance in other meetings. New England Yearly Meet- 
ing has never realized the scope of its home mis- 
sionary field. It caught a glimpse of it this year, 
and was very ready to help meet the needs by giving 
in cash and pledges $1,007. This is more than 
double the amount usually raised in the face of the 
meeting for this purpose. The meeting took steps 
to carry this work further another year by appoint- 
ing a committee and appropriating money to make 
a thorough examination of every meeting and every 
field open to us within the limits of New England. 
Reports from the educational institutions told of 
a prosperous year. We note that at Oak Grove 
Seminary, ground was broken on commencement day 
for the new gymnasium. Another year at Moses 
Brown School extensive repairs are to be made in 
the halls and entrance of the middle-house. John 
R. Tabor, chairman of the New York Yearly Meet- 
ing Committee on Work for Freedmen spoke of the 
school at High Point, and Edgar A. Long, superin- 
tendent of the Christiansberg School, Cambria, Va., 
addressed the meeting on the work at that place. 
Both of these speakers told of the increased efficiency 
of these schools, made possible by the recent contri- 
butions received from New England Yearly Meeting. 
The public meeting on education was addressed by 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, New York, on the “‘Histori- 
cal and Religious Aspects of Education,” and by 
Clarence M. Case on “Social Aspects of Education.” 
The Missionary Board reported $13,868 as the 
present amount of the fund raised for the proposed 
Boys’ Training Home building at Ramallah, Jeru- 
salem. Reports from the schools emphasize the -eon- 
tinually enlarging religious influence of the schools 
throughout Palestine. A class of eight girls was 
graduated this year. Next year will mark the 
fortieth anniversary of the first visit of Eli and Sybil 
Jones to Ramallah. Their work is to-day per- 
petuated by two training homes, one for boys and 
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one for girls, six day schools, a monthly meeting, and 
hundreds of homes in the land made brighter by the 
influence of the Gospel. The presence of Charles E. 
Tebbetts, general secretary of the American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions, gave to the meeting a 


glimpse of the growing unity in mission work among | 


Friends throughout America. The meeting, after 
careful deliberation, made a minute expressing 
sympathy for and a willingness to co-operate with 
the American board in its efforts to unify the mis- 
sion work of American Friends. The training 
homes and other schools at Ramallah will continue 
under the care of New England Friends Board until 
such time in the future as it shall be made manifest 


will be for the best interests of all concerned. 

The Bible-school work during the past year has 
been under the care of Wilbur K. Thomas. The 
interest has been well sustained. Dr. F. N. Peloubet, 
editor of the Sunday-school Notes, and David M. 
Edwards addressed the yearly meeting on Bible- 
school work. On First-day morning, the meeting 
met in Bible-school session, and devoted the hour to 
a review study of the Gospel of John. 

The yearly meeting received this year a trust 
fund, amounting approximately to $30,000, from 
the personal estate of the late Sarah Nichols Pope 
Dixon. 
the establishment of a home for women teachers, 
preferably Friends, who have spent their lives in 
this kind of work. 

The meetings for worship on First-day brought 
to a fitting focus the spiritual interests of the meet- 
ing. Coming at the close of the week’s sessions, 
instead of in the midst of the yearly meeting busi- 
ness, as usual, it served to emphasize the spiritual 
part of the work, and Friends went back to their 
fields of labor feeling that the last day was the all- 
important day, and the spirit of consecration fur- 
nished that touch with God which is necessary to 


sustain and guide the worker in the details of routine | 


echureh work and Christian life. 


A common remark near the close of the meeting | 


brought out the consciousness in many minds that 
this yearly meeting brought us nearer the plain facts 
to be found in the various fields where Friends are 
located, and it gave to all a feeling of encouragement, 
determination and hope, that find their basis in 
things far deeper than mere emotion or the passing 


enthusiasm of a large meeting. 
C. M. W. 


“Give the world the best you have so the best may 
come back to you.” 


“Opportunities have no schedule time; you must 
be at the station when they arrive.” 


“A promise should be made with caution, and kept 
with care,” 


The will provides that it shall be used for | 


_his employment than continue. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


FEAR HATH TORMENT. 


This Scripture is probably confirmed every day 
the world over. It is certainly verified in this part 
ot Africa, where dread, terror and mental torment 


| from superstitious fear actually fills, moves and 


actuates the native. 

m1 : * 

T'o us there is nothing dangerously uncanny about 
an old man from a neighboring district, a dead 
weasel and three sticks. But a distressing fear took 


| hold of a number of natives a few days ago because 
that a transfer of the work to the American Board | 


this benighted combination took shelter in a certain 
hut in the dead of night and remained harmlessly 


_ until morning, without even disturbing the sleeping 


occupants. The local chief, with head men and train 
of followers, brought the old man, dead weasel and 


_ sticks to the station, with consternation depicted on 


their countenances. ‘What does this mean?” “What 
evil will come?’ “Who will die?’ These, with 
other similar and foreboding questions filled our 
ears. Finding no cause for alarm, the old man was 
advised to proceed on his way, while an attempt was 
made, with a degree of success, to alleviate the fears 
of the people. 

Another day, a station employee was directed to 
dig up a certain place for garden. He explained 
that it was unsafe to dig there for certain supersti- 
tious reasons, but was told that we wanted the garden 


| on the spot. He dug for a while, under protest, but 


soon came out and said he could do no more. Fear 
was upon him, and he would rather have given up 
He was finally 
allowed to prepare the garden far enough to one side 
to allay his fears. 

Seemingly, almost every sight, sound and event 
has. some superstitious significance. The fearful 
native sees cause for alarm in the trivial affairs of 
life, while the believing Christian learns to see God’s 
hand in the daily routine. 

Epear I. Horr. 
Lirhanda, Africa. 


Correspondence. 


Eprtor AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Mother (Rebecca G. Lewis) and I arrived safely in Tokyo 
on Fifth month 26th, and found all the mission family well. 
Gilbert and Minnie Bowles are completing arrangements for 


returning to America this month. The Japanese Friends in 


the various meetings in Tokyo and the outstations have held 
farewell meetings for them in which much appreciation of 
their labors has been expressed. No doubt these occasions 
have helped to unify the various groups of Friends. The 
formal farewell meeting of the Japanese Friends of Tokyo was 
held in the chapel of the school building on the 30th ult. 
There was a good attendance and a varied program, one fea- 
ture being a complimentary poem composed and recited by 
one of the Friends. 

A part of the time was devoted to welcoming Mother, Elsie 
Gillette, who has recently returned to Japan from a visit to 
her home in England, and myself. This interesting meeting 
with its various parts devoted to farewell, welcome, entertain- 
ment and sociability lasted from 1.30 to 6.00 P. M. 
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A few days later all the foreign Friends in Tokyo, and 
Gurney Binford, from Mito, were entertained at the home of 
Dr. Inazo and Mary Elkinton Nitobe. This very enjoyable 
gathering was the first of its kind attempted here, and was 
considered very successful. It was felt to be very profitable 
for the Friends who are connected with the mission to meet 
all the other friends of the city in this purely informal way 
and eat a meal together. The yearly meetings represented 
were London, two Philadelphia yearly meetings, Baltimore, 
Canada, Indiana and Iowa. 

The guests present were Dr. John Lawrence, Geo. Braith- 
waite and wife, Lettice Braithwaite, and little son, George, Jr., 
Elsie R. Gillette, Dr. W. Norton Whitney and wife, Mary 
(Braithwaite) Whitney, Susanna Lippincott, Sarah Gilbert, 
Gurney Binford, Horace E. and Elizabeth Coleman, Inez E. 
Taber, Gilbert and Minnie Bowles, and Dr. Rachel Reade, 
who is not a Friend, Mother, sister Alice (G. Lewis) and 
myself. 

Dr. Lawrence, of London Yearly Meeting, is professor of 
English literature in the Imperial University of Tokyo, the 
highest of government schools. Having completed the year’s 
work, he started a few days ago by way of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway for Lausanne, Switzerland, to spend the summer with 
his family who reside there. 

Dr. Nitobe has recently become president of the First Boys’ 
Koto School, a school of lower college rank. There are only 
seven such schools in Japan, and this one has an attendance 
of many hundred boys. 

Sarah Gilbert is instructor in English in a State Normal 
School near Lancaster, Pa., and is spending her year’s leave 
of absence in making a tour of the world. 


Mary H. Lewis. 
30 Koun Machi, Mita, Shiba, Tokyo, Japan, 6-8-1908. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


President ‘Sharpless, of Haverford College, and family are 
camping on Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


Pres. W. Irving Kelsey, of Pacific College, delivered the 
class address before the graduating class of the Lafayette 
(Ore.) High School on the roth ult. 


Prof. Seth Gifford, principal of Moses Brown School. 
Providence, R. L, accompanied by his familv will spend the 
summer abroad. His son, Philip Gifford, will enter Haverford 
College next fall. 


The Cincinnati Chapter of the Miami Medical College 
Alumni Association honored our friend, Dr. Wm. H. Taylor, 
with a golden jubilee the Ist ult., this being his fiftieth year 
of professional service. 

Our friend, Amy FE. Johnson, spent Sixth month at the 
Haverford Inn, which, under the name of “Ye Olde Buck 
Inn,” preserves its quaint historic character, in the midst 
of picturesque surroundings. 


—— 


Frederic Taylor, Secretary of Friends First-day School 
Association, London, Eng., is visiting in this country and 
expects to meet the adult school men of Philadelphia, Ger- 
mantown and Camden the evening of the 17th inst. 


After three years and a half of pastoral work with Friends 
in Toronto, Canada, J. J. Mills has terminated his labors in 
that place, and goes to Whittier, Cal., for similar service. He 
is accompanied by his wife and daughter, Gertrude C. Mills. 

There are now over three hundred students enrolled at the 
Earlham summer school. This is by far the largest enrollment 
in the history of the school. The three most popular courses 
of study are scientific teaching, music and drawing, and library 
work. 


Portland (Ind.) Monthly Meeting was held on the 27th ult. 
One of the local meetings proposed the discontinuance of 
seven names and the transfer of a family of eight to Portland 
Local Meeting. Lydia Jane Inman, an Elder, was liberated 
to attend North Carolina Yearly Meeting and some of the 
subordinate meetings. 


| 


A specimen copy of supplement No. 7 to the “Journal” of 
the Friends Historical Society (London) has just been 
received. It contains a sketch of the life of Thomas Pole, 
M.D., together with a number of excellent photogravures of 
his pictures. These illustrations are of peculiar historical 
interest, since they give a good idea of prominent Friends 
and Friendly places as they appeared in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century. 


For the second time in the history of the National Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition Oratorical Association, the same college 
has two representatives in the same contest. Last year Gustav 
Hoelsher, of Earlham, won the Eastern Interstate contest, and 
this year Levi T. Pennington, pastor in the Friends meeting at 
Knightstown, Ind., won the contest at the World’s Centennial 
Temperance Congress at Saratoga, N. Y. Both will be in the 
national contest at Columbus, Ohio, on the r4th inst. 


ee 


Noah C, and Cora E. McLean, of Smithfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio, are now doing pastoral work at Conneaut, Ohio, 
where the prospects are favorable for the organization of a 
new meeting. The community has been stirred with a revival 
and a Bible school has been organized. Jesse and Lucy Law- 
rence, of White Water Monthly Meeting, Ind., are assisting 
in the school. N. C. and Cora E. Mclean conducted a 
revival at Huntington, O., just before going to Conneaut. 


Portland (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held on the roth and 
20th ult. The meetings were rather smaller than usual, owing 
to a funeral and the beginning of harvest and corn culture. 
Seventh-day morning Emma Pontius, assisted by a class of 
White Oak young people, conducted.a foreign mission service. 
Ira C. Johnson, Elbert Russell, Julia Ann Miles and Isaac 
H. Hollingsworth were visiting ministers. Elbert Russell 
remained over First-day and preached acceptably at three 
services. 


——— 


whe following is taken from The Long Beach Star of the 
22d ult: 

“One of the strongest baccalaureate sermons ever delivered 
in Long Beach was given yesterday by Andrew F. Mitchell, 
pastor of Friends Church, to the graduating class of 1908 
in the First Baptist Church. 

“A large class banner with the words ‘Long Beach, 1908,’ 
appeared on the organ and the class colors of blue and gold 
were festooned about the galleries. Flowers were arranged on 
the platform.” 


— 


The Friend (London) for the roth ult. is devoted to the 
report of the recent school centenary celebration held at 
Sidcot. During the closing years of the eighteenth century 
Friends began to bestir themselves in favor of education, and 
a number of their modern schools date back to small begin- 
nings a hundred or more years ago. ‘The celebration lasted 
five days, which were filled with excellent addresses, jolly 
sports and social good cheer. Rufus M. Jones delivered the 
address at the general meeting of the Sidcot School. The 
address is published in full as a supplement to The Friend. 


The closing exercises of the Shawnee Indian Industrial 
School, Shawnee, Okla., occurred on the 25th ult. A vacation 
will now be had till Ninth month rst, when the children will 
return to resume the work of another school year. 

The large audience of both Indians and whites, which 
gathered for the closing exercises, found the program of 
unusual interest. In addition to the literary program in the 
afternoon, consisting of songs and recitations, there were in 
the morning contests in cake making, baking pies, darning, 
sewing on machine, washing, ironing, bed making, harnessing 
and hitching team and driving. The intermission was occupied 
with a picnic dinner and ball games. 


Two years ago the Evangelistic and Church Extension Com- 
mittee of Wilmington Yearly Meeting rented a vacant church 
building in Xenia, Oluo, and began an effort to start a meeting 
for worship. A few Friends lived at that place, and soon 
others were constrained to unite with them. Amos Cook was 
called to do pastoral work, and the meeting continued to 
grow. It was finally deemed best to construct a meeting 
house of their own. This was begun first month, 1907, and 
was dedicated Fifth month 31, 1908. It was a great day for 
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Friends at Xenia. Allen Jay and Albert J. Brown were preseuit 
and delivered addresses; the former in the morning and the 
jatter in the afternoon. The congregations were deeply moved, 
and the small indebtedness which remained on the meeting 
house was lifted. 

The new meeting house is situated on an excellent property 
near the public school building in the southern part of the 
city. The railroad station is not far away, and the electric 
car line is within one block. Any Friends visiting Xenia will 
find there a flourishing Friends meeting, a hearty welcome and 
a place to work. 


_— 


A very successful year at Wilmington College, Ohio, came 
to a close with the commencement exercises on the morning 
of the roth ult. The out-going class is the largest ever gradu- 
ated from Wilmington, and its members are young people 
whose influence will work for good. The commencement 
exercises were unusually enjoyable to the friends and patrons 
of the college, from the fact that the entertainment was fur- 
nished by the class. Four members were chosen as orators, 
and in their orations they developed a single theme, namely, 
the influence of great literary men upon the world’s progress 
toward liberty and democracy, exemplified by Schiller, Hugo, 
Tolstoi and Browning. The music for the occasion, also 
directed by a member of the class, deserves special mention. 

The growth and advancement of the college is to be 
proven, as well as aided, this year, by the erection of a 
new Science Hall. The plans are drawn, the contract is 
let, and work is to be begun at once. The building will 
be fireproof, thoroughly modern in construction and equip- 
ment, and the prospect now is that it will be ready for 
occupancy before the new year. 


The Christian Workers’ Assembly of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
of Friends was held at New Providence the 15th to 19th ult. 
At least sixty-five delegates were in attendance, of whom 
twenty-four were pastors, and there was an encouraging local 
erencance! good audiences greeting the speakers from day to 

ay. 

The assembly sermon by C. W. Sweet took the form of a 
helpful and interesting Bible lesson on the Book of John. 

The papers read were clear and strong, showing thoughtful 
preparation, and were received with marked attention. They 
were followed in nearly every instance by discussion. 

The Bible lessons were given by Charles S. White, Eari- 
ham, and J. J. Ehrstein, a Presbyterian minister, and were 
“Lessons on the Tabernacle,” with a model to illustrate, in 
which they brought out the spiritual truth illustrated or 
typified in the tabernacle, its furnishings and services, seeking 
always to center the thought upon Christ. : 

There were many expressions of appreciation as to the 
helpfulness of these lessons. Evening addresses were delivered 
bv Dr, A. J. Frost (Baptist), Dean of the facultv of North- 
western Training School, Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. Frost is 
a very impressive speaker, and his addresses were thoroughly 
appreciated. 

The hour of fellowship was a time of social enjoyment and 
of free discussion of topics which had been brought up by 
the several speakers. 

The address by Dr. J. W. Day, of Des Moines (Presby- 
terian), on “Vhe Modern Trend of Theological Thought,” 
was much appreciated. 

A number of vital subjects were discussed by Iowa Friends: 
“Reasons and Remedies for lack in the Ministry,” Zeno L. 
Doan; “The Atonement,” Prof. W. Carlton Wood; “Reasons 
and Remedies for Lack of Church Membership,’ Alfred 
Hanson; “Outlook of the Church,” Harley Moore; “Tests of 
Spirituality,’ W. Jasper Hadley, and “Priesthood of Believers,” 
Ellison R. Purdy. 

All felt that a measure of the success of the assembly was 
due to the New Providence Friends, by whom all were so 
hospitably entertained. 


The commencement exercises of Pacific College, Newberg, 
Ore., were of unusual interest this year. The address before 
the literary societies was given on the evening of the 13th 
ult., in the college chapel, by J. E. Blair, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Newberg. 

First-day morning the baccalaureate sermon was preachea 
before a large audience by Pres. W. Irving Kelsey. It 
was a most inspiring message, showing clearly the neea 
and the meaning of Christian service. F. C. Standard, pastor 


of the Baptist Church, gave an address before the Christian , 
Associations in the evening. 

On Third-day afternoon occurred the graduating exercises 
of the Academic department. Six young men and two young 
women had completed the prescribed course. In the evening 


of the same day able addresses were delivered before the 


Alumni Association by E. S. J. McAllister and Thomas Rich- 
ardson, both of Portland. 

The commencement exercises proper took place on Fourth- 
day mornine in the meeting house. On account. of a late 
spring. the Oregon roses were just in their prime, and the 
floral display was remarkably beautiful. The class numbered 
six, three of whom received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and three the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The class 
oration, entitled “Reason’s Revelation,’ a most impressive 
exposition of the doctrines of peace, was delivered by Harry 
Maxfield. The speaker of the morning was Dr. Benjamin 
Young, Portland. Pres. W. Irving Kelsey followed with some 
parting advice to the class, laying particular stress upon the 
fact that their education was in no sense completed, but, in 
fact, barely begun. He also emphasized the importance of the 
denominational college in the educational system of to-day. 
‘the Florence Brown Rowe Junior Prize for scholarship was 
awarded to Ernest Hadlock, Seattle, Washington. 

In the afternoon Pres. Kelsey and wife received the class 
and their friends at their beautiful new home on the edge of 
the canyon east of Newberg. 

Prof. Harvey D. Crumley has resigned his position as a 
member of the faculty and has been devoting himself to the 
financial interests of the college. 

Wm. J. Reagan, A. B., Haverford, 1905, and formerly prin- 
cipal of Bloomingdale Academy, Indiana, has been secured as 
professor of English language and literature. 


BORN. 


Hoipinc.—At Matehuala, Mexico, Sixth month 13, 1008, 
to Raymond S. Holding and wife, a son and daughter, Robert 
C. and Mildred L. Holding. 


Husparp.—At Maywood, Ill., Sixth month 5, 1908, to Chas. 
O. and Elizabeth Wistar Hubbard, a daughter, Frances Wistar 
Hubbard. 


MARRIED. 


Cutver-LimtLe.—At the home of the bride near Vioia, Kan., 
Sixth month 24th, 1908, W. Verlow Culver and Naomi W. 
Little. They will be at home, Fowler, Kan., after Seventh 
month 25th. 


DIED. 


Bacon.—At her home in Germantown, Pa., Sixth month 
7, 1908, Hannah Haines Bacon, widow of William H. Bacon, 
in the eighty-sixth year of her age. A devoted mother, a 
faithful friend, and an earnest Christian, whose daily life and 
peaceful serenity under all circumstances, will ever be an in- 
spiration to the many who were privileged to know and love 
her. 


Cox.—At her home in Indianapolis, Ind., Sixth month 22d, 
1008, Emily Cox, daughter of Philip and Sarah Siler and 
widow of Exum Cox, aged seventy-eight years. Three sons 
and three daughters survive her. 


Deénnis.—At Hagerstown, Ind:, Fifth month 27, 1908, 
Lydia Dennis, aged seventy-six years, a lifelong member with 
Friends. For many years she served her meeting as clerk 
and elder, and her influence was always .exerted on the side 
of harmony and good will. 


Prirce.—At his home near Burr Oak, Kan., Fifth month 
26th, 1908, Robert Peirce, son of Wm. R. and Prudence 
Peirce, aged sixty-nine years. The deceased was a member 
of Walnut Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Snipes.—At his plantation home, Menola, N. C., Sixth 
month 21, 1908, Elisha Thomas Snipes. He was a firm 
Friend, thoroughly interested in education, and filled many 
positions in both Church and State. He was at various times 
Senator, postmaster of Murfreesboro, County Commissioner 
and Representative of Hartford County. He is survived by a 
widow and eight children. 
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Che International Desson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON III. SEVENTH MONTH 19, 1908. 


SAMUEL WARNS SAUL AND HIS 
PEOPLE. 
I SAMUEL 12: 1-25. 

(For special study: 12:1-5, 13-25.) 

GOLDEN TExT.—Only fear the Lord, and 
serve Him in truth with all your heart; for 
consider how great things He hath done for 
you. I Sam. 12: 24. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEHDK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 13. Saul’s 
valor. I Sam, 11, 

Third-day. Samuel’s farewell. I Sam. 
fied -12- 

Fourth-day. Samuel warns Saul and the 
people. I Sam. 12: 138-25. 

Fifth-day. The- blessing and the cause. 


Deut. 30: 1-10 
Pre wl Deut. 30: 
Seventh-day. God’s mercy. Isa. 55: 6-13. 
eon ekee Value of prayer. 5 


‘Life and death. 
vas: 5: 


Time.—Probably about 1020 B. C. 


Place.—Gilgal, in the valley of the 
Jordan, a little northeast of Jerusalem. 
It was one of the places for sacrifice 
(I Sam. 10:8; 13:9, 10; 15:21; see 
also II Sam. 19:15. The Gilgal of II 
Kings 2:1; 4:38 was probably near 
Bethel. 

The connection between chapters 11 
and 12 is not close; chapter 12 rather 
goes back to chapter 10:24, the inter- 
vening verses being a parenthesis for the 
sake of giving fuller information regard- 
ing Saul. Chapter 12 marks the end of 
an epoch in Hebrew history—the close 
of the period of the Judges, and the 
beginning of the monarchy. Samuel 
resigns his position as a Judge, though 
he retains that of a prophet. Samuel 
gives an address in which he dwells on 
his innocency and faithfulness to the 
welfare of the people, and then reviews 
the history of the dealings of Jehovah 
with the Hebrews, illustrating the great 
fact that in so far as the people had 
served Jehovah He had blessed them. It 
was not different at the present nor 
would it be in the future. A comparison 
with the farewell of Joshua naturally 
suggests itself. Josh. 24: 1-20. 

1. “I have hearkened.” Compare I 
Sam. 8:7, 9, 22. He had carried out 
their wishes in regard to a monarchy. 
I Sam. 10: 24. 

2. “The King walketh before you.” 
A Hebraism for “exercises his authority.” 
Compare Num. 27:16, 17. “My sons 
are with you.” Some think that this 
refers to the misconduct of his sons, 
but the natural inference is that he 
means he is old and gray, and his sons 
of mature age show that their father 
is old. “I have walked before you,” etc. 
His whole life was known to them. 

3. “The Lord and his anointed.” 
This expression is used several times in 
the Old Testament. It means that 
Samuel not only called Jehovah to 
witness, but also Saul, who was the 
anointed one. With the anointing of 
Saul by Samuel (I Sam. to: 1) the spirit 
of Jehovah entered into Saul. Saul’s 
subsequent fall is ascribed to the depar- 
ture of the spirit of Jehovah from him. 
It is elsewhere annlied to David (II Sam. 
19:21); to Cyrus (Isa. 45:1); and to 
the Messianic King in Daniel (9:25). 
“Messiah” means “the anointed.” Sam- 


uel challenges them to bring foward a 
single instance where he has wronged 
anyone, or from whom he has taken a 
bribe. 

4. All bear witness that he speaks the 
truth. ; : 

5. A still further asseveration and 
confirmation. 

6-12. Samuel now brings forward the 
witness of history to confirm the posi- 
tion that the Jehovah, to whom appeal 
was now made, was the Jehovah who 
had brought their fathers out of Egypt 
and dealt with them afterwards. He 
brings the history down to the very 
time he was speaking. di 

13. Your desire has been granted. 

14. As it has been in the past, so 
will it be now and in the future. Note 
the point made (1) fear of Jehovah; 
(2) service; (3) obedience; (4) no 
rebellion against Jehovah; (5) be fol- 
lowers of Him. 

15. If they do not carry out these 
things then the result will be similar to 
what happened to their fathers. In 
other words, “Faithfulness to Jehovah 
is rewarded by national prosperity, and 
unfaithfulness punished by national mis- 
fortune.” This is the teaching which 
runs through most of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

16, 17. In confirmation of what Sam- 
uel had said Jehovah will do “a great 
thing” before their eyes. Wheat harvest 
lasted for several weeks in May and 
June, and for it to rain during that 
period was extremely rare; such. an 
occurrence was looked upon as some- 
thing quite out of the way. Compare 
Prov. 26:1. 

18, 19. The sign was given and the 
people greatly terrified, asked Samuel to 
pray for them. It is evident that Sam- 
uel is conceived to hold some special 
relationship toward Jehovah, and that 
therefore his prayers would have more 
avail than their own. 

20. Samuel, while not in the slight- 
est degree retracting his severe words, 
speaks encouragingly to them. ‘Though 
they have done all this wickedness they 
should still follow the Lord. 

21. “Vain things.” “The nothings.” 
Compare Isa. 44:9; 41:29; I Cor. 8:4. 

22. “For his great name’s sake.” If 
the Hebrews should be cast off it would 
bring reproach upon the name of 
Jehovah—He would seem to be not 
Almighty. Compare Ex. 32:12; Num. 
14:13; Josh: 7:'9; Rom th:m, 2a “his 
people.” Deut. 7: 6-11. 

23. For Samuel to cease from pray- 
ing would be a sin. He will do his 
part, not only in praying for them, but 
will continue to give them the benefit 
of his teachings and advice. 

24. Nothing can take the place of 
true, heartfelt service and obedience. 
They should ever keep before them the 
remembrance of what Jehovah had done 
for them. Phil. 4:6. 

25. Samuel ends with warning as he 
had begun with it. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

Compare Galatians 6: 7-9. 


Little Bobby had never been to Sun- 
day-school before, and came home wide- 
eyed and excited to relate his adventures 
to his mother. After giving a flattering 
account of his teacher, he added: 

“And she told me to learn the opos- 
sum’s creed.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


“The Legalized Outlaw” is the title 
of a new book, by Samuel R. Artman, 
judge of the 20th Judicial Circuit of 
Indiana. It is unique in legal literature, 
and a most remarkable book, of 300 
pages. The 24 chapters cover all phases 
of the legal status of the liquor question. 
Chapter XX gives the full text of Judge 
Artman’s famous decision, rendered 
Second month 13, 1907, in which he 
declared the saloon a public nuisance 
and its legalization unconstitutional. 
The other 23 chapters are new matter, 
never before published, coming from a 
prominent judge upon the bench, who 
was but recently renominated for 
another term of six years. ‘The exclu- 
sive rights to the first edition have been 
secured by the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis, who have. been 
testing the Constitutionality of the liquor 
laws in several States, and the entire 
profit of its sale will go to still further 
push these suits, until a final decision is 
secured from the United States Supreme 
Court. i 

The book will be sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of $1.00. A liberal 
commission is given to an active agent 
in every county. All orders or communi- 
cations should be addressed to the secre- 
tary, C. E. Newlin, 5372 East Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BETTER POSITION. 


AND INCREASED SALARY AS A RESULT OF 
EATING RIGHT FOOD. 


There is not only comfort in eating 
food that nourishes brain and body, but 
sometimes it helps a lot in increasing 
one’s salary. 

A Kansas school teacher tells us an 
interesting experience. She says: 

“About two years ago I was ex- 
tremely miserable from a nervousness 
that had been. coming on for some time. 
Any sudden. noise was actually painful 
to me, and my nights were made miser- 
able by horrible nightmare. 

“I was losing flesh all the time, and 
at last was obliged to give up the school 
I was teaching and go home. 

“Mother put me to bed and sent for 
the doctor. I was so nervous the cotton 
sheets gave me a chill, and they put me 
in woolens. The medicine I took did 
me no apparent good. Finally, a neigh- 
bor suggested that Grape-Nuts might 
be good for me to eat. I had never 
heard of this food, but the name 
sounded good, so I decided to try it. 

“I began to eat Grape-Nuts, and soon 
found my reserve energy growing, so 
that in a short time I was filling a bet- 
ter position and drawing a larger salary 
than I had ever done before. 

“As I see little children playing 
around me and enter into their games, 
I wonder if I am the same teacher of 
whom, two years ago, the children spoke 
as ‘ugly old thing.’ 

“Grape-Nuts food with cream has 
become a regular part of my diet, and I 
have not been sick a day in the past two 
years.” “There’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Weliville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one apears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH IQ, 1908. 


TEMPERANCE MEETING: HOW 
LO” PROMO LE. TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE. 

GaL. 5: 16-24. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Seventh month 13. Appeal 
to civic motives. Prov, 31:1-5. 

-Third-day. The example of the Nazarites. 
Num. 6:1-3 


',Fourth-day. Denying lusts. Rom. : 6: 


12-14. ) 

ie Ctaleaaibernde Christ’s example. Matt. 4: 

a Sixth-day. For better warfare. II Tim. 
3-5 


Seventh-day. Surrendering lawful things. 
I Cor. 10: 23-29. 

The appeal for total abstinence is 
various enough to reach every mind if 
only it can be made before habit or bias 
has precluded a fair hearing—at least’ it 
is with such hope that it should be urged 
} on all whom we can reach by our lives 
) and words. An earlier day looked upon 
alcohol as a valuable medicinal agent, 
} and regarded it not only as indispensable 
| in sickness, but also of such importance 
in preserving health that the total 

abstainer was regarded as a poorer risk 
| from an insurance standpoint than was 
| the moderate drinker. That the reverse 
| is true is"abundantly proved to-day, and 
| the argument is copious on the other 
| side. Still the self-interest of the brewer 
} and distiller and the inconsiderate per- 
} sistence of many physicians make it 
| necessary to proclaim constantly the 
| danger and uselessness of alcoholic 
) liquors in either sickness or health. 


| The social customs of the present, 
} while far from attaining to the desired 
| position on the use of intoxicants, is far 
» in advance of the time, not very remote, 
when it was-at least not unusual nor 
} unexpected for the gentlemen of a party 
to show marked effects of a free indul- 
| gence, if they did not require assistance 
| to carriages and to bed. The standard 
has been raised, and the appeal for a 
| clean manhood calls for a clear eye and 
| a steady hand and speech that is clear 
| of the blunders and follies of drunken- 
i ness. In other words, it is not only 
unnecessary to drink to be in “good 
| form,” but it is good form not to drink, 
| and above all not to become intoxicated. 

Then the business appeal is more insis- 
tent and more general than ever it was 
before. Not only is drinking “on duty” 
cause of discharge, but known habits 
| of drinking or of frequenting places 
where drink is sold is a bar to employ- 
ment or advancement. 


The man who realizes that brain and | 


body are the tools with which his life’s 


work must be carried out is bound by | 


| the rules of economic law to avoid drink 
as the violinist would the callousing of 


his finger tips or the crushing of the | 


bones of his wrist. The marring of the 
/ instrument means the failure of the out- 
| put, whatever it may be. 

But greatest of all is the appeal to 
him who knows himself intrusted with 
talents for which an account must be 
rendered to Him who gave them. For 
| his own sake, as one who must come 
clear in his account for the “deeds done 

in the body” or suffer eternal loss, and 
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for the sake of others whom his example 
and influence may help or hinder, for 
the sake of Him who pleased not Him- 
self, and who left us an example that 
we should follow in His steps—all reason 
and every reason impel him to abstain, 
totally and always. 


NOTICE. 


A Bible School and Christian Endeavor 
Assembly will be held at Carmel, Ind., 
Eighth month 11th to 13th. A good 
program is being prepared, and an invi- 
tation is extended to all. 

E. T. Arpertson, Supt. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A specimen copy of supplement No. 7 
to the “Journal” of the Friends His- 
torical Society (London) has just been 
received. It contains a sketch of the 
life of Thomas Pole, M.D., together 
with a number of excellent photograv- 
ures of his pictures. These illustrations 
are of popular historical interest, since 
they give us a good idea of prominent 
Friends and Friendly places as they ap- 
peared in the closing years of the Eight- 
eenth Century. 

This supplement was originally an- 


| nounced for 75 cents, but, owing to new 


matter which was added after the work 
was planned, the price has been raised 
to $1.15. 

Orders should be sent to Herman 
Newman, to1o Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
sth. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford, 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. BE 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month Ist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


C= | 
my Save the Machine 


Put new life into the hard-worked sewing 
machine. 
Liven it and the hundred other things about 
the house that are getting “the worse for 
wear’ with a little 


‘Household 
Lubricant 


Best of all oils for domestic purposes. 
the lawn mower, freezer, washer, bicycle, any- 
thing that needs oil. 
clog or tarnish. 


Make it run lightly, noiselessly. 


Try it on 
Won't corrode, gum, 


Sold in handy-size, 4 and 8 
ounce tin oilers. All dealers. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is sc. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc, Cash with order. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


WANTED—To purchase 8 farm in Southwest- 
ern Kansas. Must be in Friends Community. 
Give description and price in first letter. Box V, 
West Branch, Iowa. 


STOCK FOR SALE IN 
The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


of 921 Filbert St., Phila. 


I have about 50 shares of stock 
in the above concern that I would 
like to dispose of. Terms to suit 
purchaser. Price attractive. 


E. T. BIDDLE, 1010 {Cherry St., Phila. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING. 

The stenographer’s report and all 
papers in full. Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50 
per copy, plus transportation. Postage 
on single copies, $.17. 

Orders should be addressed to 


Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 
roro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plain- 
field, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
C. Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan. Tenth month oth. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 1 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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THE BEST YOU'VE DONE 


is not good enough for the future. 


If anyone in your line has better 
printed matter than yours, you are 
working at a disadvantage. 


We Can Help. May We? 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec, 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. Excellent re- 
sults are sure to follow. Address 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


If you have a number of 
books you should have your 
own book plate to mark and 
identify them. We will be 
glad to quote prices including 
the making of a design. 
Write or call on The Biddle 
Press, at 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosEPH J. Dickinson FRANE M. REED 


6&* MORTGAGES 6% 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 
We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - + Fittsburgh, Pa. 


Have You MoneyToLoan 


6% Net Carefully selected First Mortgage 


, Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months, Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information, PERKINS & COMPANY, 

Lawrence, Kansas, 


fo Fasw Monrcaces 


ELLSWORTH AND 


IOWA FALLS, 1 


JONES.| 


OWA. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders P = 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock ' 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


3,831,063.94 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officeg 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


‘*Supersedes all other books of the kind.’’ 


“JJURIBUT 


BY ALL 


uable aid 


S U 
S Lymay Hur? 


DENOMINATIONS 


Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all, 

to parents. 

directed by a master mind. 

nary—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 

a ge lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso’n—Best thing of the 
ind, 


‘STORY “he BIBLE 

_P —S —_—_—_: 
FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 

Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


RECOMMENDED 


For its Freshness and Accuracy 
For its Simplicity of Language 

For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations — 
As the best work on the subject 


Bishop Vincent—An inval- 
Rev, Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 
Henry A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Semi- 


The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative. 


AGENTS WANTED 
In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
Hecessary. Write for our liberal terms. 


Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 incolors. Price only $1.50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia — 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 
European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 


The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


| ELtLwoop HEacocKk 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotH TELEPHONES 
Day OR NicHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


ANTIQUES WANTED 


High Prices Paid 
For Rare Pieces 


JAMES CURRAN, 1625 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BUTTERFLY 


I hold you at last in my hand, 
Exquisite child of the air; 
Can I ever understand 
How you grew to be so fair? 


You came to this linden-tree 
To taste its delicious sweet, 

I sitting here in the shadow and shine 
Playing around its feet, 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvellous butterfly, 

Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 


From that creeping thing in the dust 
To this shining bliss in the blue! 
God, give me courage to trust 
I can break my chrysalis too! 


—ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 A YEAR s# # w# PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1010 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
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Enuenta and Comments. 


Commodore Robert E. Peary, who is | 


already well known for his Arctic expe- 
ditions, has started on another trip, with 


the North Pole as his objective point. | 


He will follow practically the same 
route as on his previous trip, but his 
tactics will be different, and he will 
utilize the “drift method,” so that mov- 
ing ice will not carry him beyond the 
line of his goal. He is as confident as 
ever of succeeding this time. 


a heee Ae ‘ . | 
As soon as dirigible airships become 


as poptlar as automobiles, someone will 
be promoting summer resorts at the 
North Pole. 


The obituary list of last week includes 
Prof. Alexander V. G. Allen, of the 
Episcopal Divinity School in Cambridge, 
author of scholarly and suggestive works 
which have had a great share in the di- 
rection of religious thought in his gener- 
ation. His Continuity of Religious 
Thought, his biographies of Phillips 
Brooks and of Jonathan Edwards—the 
former a loving tribute to a friend, the 
latter a work of broad-minded scholar- 
ship—are his best known works. _ Joel 
Chandler Harris is known to most 
American children and, we hope, to all 
grown-ups, as Uncle Remus. The spirit 
of these kindly, genial stories of B’rer 
Rabbit and other negro humor and folk- 
lore was the spirit of the author’s life. 
He was also editor and story writer and 
a leader of opinion in his own South, 
where he always lived. 


—_——_— 


The German Baptist Brethren, com- 
monly known as Dunkers (Dippers), 
celebrated their two hundredth anniver- 
sary at their annual conference in Des 
Moines, Iowa, recently. The denomina- 
tion organized in Germany in 1708 with 
Alexander Mack as its first minister. 
Persecuted in Germany, they transferred 
themselves to America, settling, in the 
third decade of the eighteenth century, 
near Germantown, Pa. In many respects 
they resemble Friends. Many of them 
still mark their separation from the 
world by plainness of dress. They were 
among the earliest American witnesses 
against slavery. They object to oaths 


and secret societies and to lawsuits be- 
fore the civil courts. They support 
seven colleges and missionary work on 
the continent of Europe, in Asia Minor 
and: India. 


For the fiscal year just closed the 
United States Treasury reports a nomi- 
nal deficit of $60,000,000. ‘This follows a- 
more than corresponding surplus a year 
ago. The result is due to two causes, 
a decline in receipts and an increase in 
expenses. During the long period fol- 
lowing last October’s panic, a decline 
both in internal revenue and import 
taxes was to be expected. An increase 
in expenses was also to be expected in 
the increase of National! obligations, due 
to a new conception of governmental 
duty, regulation and control. 

Of the increased expenditures, the War 
Department called for $9,000,000 more 
than last year, and the navy $21,000,000 
more. Pensions aggregated $14,000,000 
more, and public works $17,000,000. Of 
the last named amount the sum of $11,- 
000,000 stands for additional outlay on 
the Panama Canal, an item really charge- 
able to “plant” rather than to the actual 
expense account. 


The “Civic Revival,” recently con- 
ducted in Grand Rapids, Mich., with a 
population of about 100,000, shows the 
possibilities of a movement based on the 
principle that true morality is social 
morality. 

Alfred W. Wishart, formerly of Tren- 
ton, N. J., and now of Grand Rapids, 
proposed to the Municipal Affairs Com- 
mittee that it start a campaign of edu- 
cation in citizenship to be known as 


“The Civic Revival.” The suggestion 


| was promptly acted upon, and Professor 


Charles Zueblin, who has lately severed 
his connection with the University of 
Chicago, was invited to become the civic 
revivalist. Invitations were sent to vari- 
ous musical, literary, social and business 
organizations to co-operate with the 
Board of Trade. Thirty-nine societies 
responded favorably. 

The president of the Board of Trade 
said: “I have never known Grand 
Rapids to be so thoroughly and gen- 
erally aroused on any subject. The in- 
terest in the Civic Revival has seized all 
classes of citizens, and created a sense 
of fellowship which is remarkable. 

One of the definite results of the 
meetings was the appropriation by the 
Common Council, on petitions signed by 
those who attended the meetings, of 
$1,750, to be used by the City Plan Com- 
mission to secure the services of experts 
in laying out a comprehensive plan for 
municipal improvement. The Common 
Council also voted $1,000 to be used for 
artistic street signs. A feature of the 
meetings which quickened the civic con- 
science was the use of many lantern- 


slides, made by the Camera Club, show- 
ing the disfigurement of the streets by 
telegraph poles, billboards, and other un- 
sightly objects. 


An interesting discovery in the field 
of Bible history is described by Dr. 
Moses Gaster in the London Times. 
We have long had copies of the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch. But now Dr, Gaster 
has recovered a copy of the Samaritan 
version of the Book of Joshua in the | 


{Seventh month 


colony at Nablous. One significant feat- 
ure of the book which Dr. Gaster notes 
is the fact that it was evidently not re- 
garded by the Samaritans as part of a 
sacred canon. They have reproduced 


' and treasure the five books of the Law 


in agreement with the Tewish version. 
The older grouping of books in the Pen- 
tateuch was therefore for the Samaritans 
of the time when this version of Joshua 
was edited, already the unalterable and 
closed canon of divine revelation. Re- 
cent schools of criticism are so far wrong 
in treating the Hexateuch as a unit, with 
Joshua as an essential part of the ancient 
canon. The editor of the Samaritan 
version treated it as open for omissions, 
emendations and additions—a_ chronicle 
of the chosen people, but by no means a 
closed or holy book. The changes of the 
story in this version are interesting and 
significant. A definite date is given for 
the creation, the death of Moses being 
placed in the year of the world 2794. At 
the entry into Canaan, Joshua orders the 
counting of the people. The story of the 
siege of Jericho is quite differently told 
and with a large admixture of wizardry. 
Achan stole not a Babylonish garment, 
but a golden idol from a temple, his 
guilt being discovered by the dimming 


‘of the jewels in the breastplate of the 


high priest when his name is mentioned. 
There are statistical differences, the 
number of men sent against Ai by 
Joshua being only 3,000 in the Samaritan 
as against 30,000 in the Jewish version. 
Among the omissions we may note the 
passage referring to the miracle of stand- 
ing still of the sun and moon; among 
the additions, the large part played in 
several places by the high priest Fleazar. 


NOTICES. 


Friends Bible Institute of Indiana, 
Western, and Wilmington Yearly Meet- 
ings will be held at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., from Third-day, Sev- 
enth month 28th to Fourth-day, Eighth 
month 5th. 

There will be no charge for tuition. 
Board and lodging will be furnished by 
Earlham College at the usual rates: 
Five dollars for the entire institute, or 
75 cents per day for a shorter period. 
At these rates the college does not fur- 
nish towels and napkins. 

Applications for rooms and board 
should be sent to Alfred T. Ware, 
Earlham, Ind. 

A conference will be held each after- 
noon at 5 P. M. 

Leaders and topics will be chosen for 
each day. 


PROGRAM. 


Third-day, Seventh month 28th.— 
5 P. M—Meeting for Worship. 8 P. M. 
—The Missionary Outlook, Charles E. 
Tebbetts. 


Fourth-day, Seventh month 29th.— 
8 A. M—Meeting. 9 A, M.—Genesis, 
M. S. Kenworthy. 10 A, M—The 


Physical Geography of Palestine, L. CG. 
Leary. 11 A. M—The Book of Reve- 
lation, Elbert Russell. 5 P. M.—Con- 
ference. 8 P. M.—The Contribution of 
Fox to Quakerism, Sylvester Newlin. 
Fifth-day, Seventh month 30th_— 
8 A. M—Meeting. 9 A. M—Deuteron- 
omy, M. S. Kenworthy. 10 A. M— 
The Fertility and Beauty of Palestine, 


(Continued on page 463.) 
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THE COMING OF WOMAN. 


There will be many things to mark off and distin- 
guish this century, and the historian of the future 
will find it difficult to decide what was the supreme 
contribution which we made to the advancing life 
of the race. But one of the points which he will be 
sure to pick out will be the new place of influence 
and power which woman has won, or is winning, for 
herself in these eventful years. j 

I have just been to see the masterpieces of the 
great mystic painter, Watts, in the Tate Gallery, 
London. One of the most powerful of them is his 
picture of the creation of Eve, “the coming of 
woman.” She is being formed out of two great 
streams of life—one from below, in which all the 
forms and forces of nature culminate in this beauti- 
ful being, and one from above, in which the divine 
light is streaming down and pouring itself into the 
new creation. The painter represents her as the 
product of nature and of God, and so she is, though 
it has taken ages for her to realize her divine right 
and to become like the pattern in the mount. The 
church selected one woman—the Virgin Mary—and 
glorified her to a rank almost equal to that of God, 
but it failed to liberate and elevate to their true 
position and service the women of its own com- 
munion. 

Ever since the Reformation, with its mighty mes- 
sage of individualism and its insistence on the value 
of the person, woman has been slowly coming to her 
rightful place. Luther did much to free her when 
he broke down the nunnery and showed that true 
religion blossomed best in a home where the wife 
was at least the equal of the husband; and it is as 
difficult to imagine what Luther would have been 
without his Catharine as it is sad to think what she 
would have been, spiritually, starved in her nunnery, 
without Luther. 

Many of the small religious sects—the non-con- 
formist bodies—tried to push her freedom farther, 
but this is a very conservative world, in which 
“rights” are never won in a moment, and the Church 
continued to be primarily an organization of men, 
with the women in an outer court. The Society of 
Friends was the first important body of Christians 


to annul all distinction of sex in matters of spiritual 
gifts and services and to open to woman a large 
area of ministry. By the blunder of setting up 
separate meetings for business at a later date, the 
real equality was, in practice, seriously lessened, 
but in our generation Friends have seen the incon- 
sistency of double meetings, and have been gradually 
returning to the original principle of complete 
equality, with no distinction of sex at all. 

One of the most remarkable evidences that woman 
is coming to her own place in the church has been 
afforded by the Pan-Anglican Congress, which 
closed in London yesterday. It was one of the 
greatest religious gatherings which has been held 
in recent times, one of the greatest ever held in any 
time representing all the Episcopal churches in the 
world, with a steady attendance of more than 10,000 
members. One of the important subjects of the 
congress was the ministry of women, and almost 
all the distinguished speakers were of the opinion 
that the time had come to widen the sphere of 
woman’s ministry in the Episcopal Church. It is 
doubtless well known to our readers that many 
women have been ordained as ministers in the Con- 
gregational Church and are doing as efficient service 
as though they were men! 

Here at Oxford—one of the most conservative 
educational centers in the world—the women are 
admitted to all university lectures, though they have 
not yet won the privilege of receiving degrees, as 
they have in almost all universities of the world. 
And it has been clearly proved in our generation, 
that, whether they are allowed degrees at Oxford 
or not, they have at least an equal capacity with men 
for scholarship and are capable of becoming quali- 
fied intellectually for almost any of the learned 
professions. 

During the last two weeks London has witnessed 
two of the most extraordinary processions which 
ever passed through its ancient streets. The first 
was a splendid procession of women who believe 
in suffrage for women and who maintain that the 
right should be won by peaceful, womanly methods. 
This procession, including many college women, in 
caps and gowns, and many women doctors, marched 
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to Royal Albert Hall, where notable addresses were 
given by the leaders of the woman’s cause. The 
other procession was that of the “suffragettes” who 
believe that the way to gain the right of voting is 
to compel the politicians and statesmen of England 
to grant the right, and to this end they have adopted 
the policy of continually annoying them, of dis- 
turbing public meetings, of ringing bells and blow- 
ing whistles to drown speeches, and of interrupting 
all public speeches with cries and calls. These 
“suffragettes” gathered from all over England last 
First-day and made a great demonstration in Hyde 
Park, where they were treated to their own methods, 
for the voices of all their speakers were drowned by 
bells and by shouting. The “suffragettes” method 
seems a poor way to convince men that women are 
qualified to vote and to govern, but no one who has 
watched the course of social history and no one who 
has seen the developing intellectual power of women 
can doubt that eventually they will have a full share 
in the government in civilized countries and that 
they will have more than an equal part in promoting 
social improvement and moral health. 


R. M. J. 
Charlbury, England. 
Siath month, 25th. 


SOME VALUABLE BOOKLETS.* 


Enough has not been said about a series of small 
booklets on the lives of “Friends, Ancient and 
Modern,” different numbers of which have appeared 
from time to time during the last year or two. The 
booklets seem insignificant, having only 40 pages 
each, and cheap, since they sell for a “penny a piece,” 
yet they are delightful little gems of history. Their 
size and price are, in fact, two commendable features, 
making them convenient and available for old and 
young, rich and poor alike. 

They meet a modern need in a thoroughly modern 
way. Most of us do not have time to pore over 
ponderous journals and leather-bound books, useful 
and instructive as they may be for scholars. The 
average man and woman wants something conveni- 
ent for a pocket or hand bag, something ready for 
an hour on a train or a trolley, for a quiet rest in 
some cool shade, or an evening at home now and 
then. These are the golden moments when modern 
individuals must improve their minds and hearts. 


*Friends Ancient and Modern is published for the Friends 
Tract Association (London) and handled in America by the 
Friends Book and Tract Committee, 51 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Price, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Special prices on 
lots to one address will be furnished upon application. 


We are sometimes reminded that our lives are becom- 
ing sordid and our minds filled with material things. 
And we are free to confess a proneness to forget the 
worth of history and the inspiration of art in the 
hurry and bustle about us, but all this is quite 
unnecessary. It is due to the fact that we have not 
learned how to improve our odd moments. 

What could be more helpful than a literature 
suited to these moments, and what more useful than 
the strong, heroic lives of worthy Friends? They 
were full of adventure and faith, and their stories 
stir the inner chords of life in a wholesome and 
powerful way. While this series is not faultless, it 
is nevertheless a happy attempt to meet these condi- 
tions, and we predict a wide circulation for the 
booklets as soon as their merits are generally known. 

Each booklet is the story of a single character. 
Number one is a sketch of “The First Quaker,” 
George Fox; number two, of “Samuel Bowly, a 
Champion of Freedom, Progress and Temperance” 
(this book is already out of print) ; and number three 
tells of that queen of women, Elizabeth Fry. 
Stephen Grellet, Peter Bedford, Thomas Chalkley, 
Francis Howgill, Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, Daniel 
Wheeler, and George Whitehead follow, in order. 

Number eleven has just appeared. It is a brief 
pen picture of Margaret Fell, who became the wife 
of George Fox. It is the picture of a home and a 
mother—a long life in the most trying years of 
English history, yet a life with a home as its center, 
children and grandchildren to be cared for to the 
end, yet, a mother’s heart large enough to embrace 
the whole group of pioneer Friends, who sorely 
needed its sympathy and support. She became, in 
truth, “the mother of the early Quaker Church.” 
The closing scene of her life is a mother’s benedic- 
tion: 

Once more it is spring time, as when George Fox and 
William Penn paced up and down the garden walk, and now 
in the recom overhead the aged servant of the Lord, whose 
life we have followed through sunshine and through storm, 
is dying, clasped in her daughter Rachel’s arms. Her last 
words were “I am in peace.” So died Margaret Fox, on the 
23d of Fourth month, 1702, in the eighty-eighth year of her 
age. 

Biography always affords a personal interest in 
passing events unknown to general history, and this 
is one beauty of those little tracts. \ Then, too, their 
style is simple, but, best of all, their stories are brief. 
In each a whole career is gathered into one lesson, 
so the reader cannot fail to catch the meaning and 
message of each life. Any hour is well spent in 
which the great life purpose of some noble soul has 
reached our understanding, and perchance our heart. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XII* 


23. Anti-slavery separation in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. 

The first testimony that we have concerning slav- 
ery is that of George Fox, while in the Island of 
Barbadoes, in 1671. In this he urges humane treat- 
ment of the slaves, and, after a time of slavery, that 
they be set free. Friends, for a time, did not regard 
the holding of slaves, when well treated, as wrong, 
but their point of view gradually changed, and in 
1783 they sent their first petition to Parliament. 
The same year a Quaker Committee was formed, 
consisting of William Dillwyn, George Harrison, 
Samuel Hoare, Thomas Knoles, John Lloyd and 
Joseph Woods. Friends never ceased their efforts 
until the slaves were freed. In America, the first 
public presentation of the subject was by some Ger- 
man Friends near Philadelphia, in 1688, but neither 
the monthly nor quarterly meetings took it up. In 
1774 there was a minute disowning any member of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting who continued to hold 
slaves or had any part in the slave business. The his- 
tory of this change of sentiment in Philadelphia is very 
interesting, and even more so is the history of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, as it labored to free itself 
from the evil of slavery, located, as it was, in a slave- 
holding State. It is not our purpose to go into this 
in detail. It has been written by Friends better 
prepared to do so. In 1836 an epistle from London 


to Indiana Yearly Meeting expressed the sympathy | 


of English Friends with those in America, and, 
while recognizing that the difficulties of American 
Friends were greater than those of Friends in 
England, in a similar struggle, urged Friends to be 
zealous in testifying against slavery. This was well 
received, and Friends were urged to practice and 
testify in favor of abolition. 
the testimonies remained about the same. Some, 
more zealous than others, began forming abolition 
societies and opening the meeting-houses for aboli- 
tion lectures. This the more conservative members 
opposed, believing it well to keep the testimony clear 
and faithful, but discouraging the more aggressive 
zeal. The slavery question was at this time causing 
great excitement all over the country, and the yearly 
meeting minutes to the monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings urged Friends not to join with those who did 
not profess to wait for divine guidance, and under 
the weight of this concern to watch attentively for 
every right opening and to move therein in a united 
body. All this time the yearly meeting had a stand- 
ing committee, called the African Committee, who 
were doing all they could towards schooling colored 
children, holding Bible schools for the adults, cireu- 
lating tracts, and seeing that they received justice in 
individual cases. 

The immediate causes of the separation in Indiana 
occurred during the yearly meeting of 1842. On 
Seventh-day morning, Tenth month 1, 1842, a 
minute from the Meeting for Sufferings was read, 
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From 1836 to 1840 


{ enough to want to test the new movement. 


stating that four members of that meeting were dis- 
qualified for usefulness in that meeting. These 
members were Benjamin Stanton, Jacob Grave, 
William Loche and Charles Osborne, who were 
leaders in the anti-slavery movement. The meeting 
accepted the report and appointed a committee to 
present names to fill the vacancies. Then, on the 
next day, Henry Clay, who was a slave holder and, 
it was understood, was seeking the Whig nomination 
for the Presidency, was received and taken to meet: 
ing in the carriage of the yearly meeting’s clerk and 
given a prominent seat. This, many Friends thought, 
was only common courtesy to a stranger and a man 
of superior talents, but the anti-slavery element re- 
garded it as an open insult. Accordingly, they 
made an effort to organize before the close of 
yearly meeting, but this effort was unsuccessful. 
However, on Second month 7, 1848, at Newport, 
now Fountain City, they organized a meeting of 
their own. The meeting house was divided by per- 
manent partitions, and each party had its own side 
of the house. The feeling was also very strong at 
Deer Creek, Grant County, Indiana, where there 
was a division. These were the strongholds of the 
separatists, though some members throughout the 
yearly meeting sympathized with them. The next 
autumn the anti-slavery Friends sent an epistle to 
London Yearly Meeting, which it refused to recog- 
nize. Also, a sealed communication was sent to 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, which it refused to open. 
A committee from England was sent over to labor 
and to restore unity among the membership, but it 
refused to recognize the anti-slavery meeting. There 
was no question of doctrine involved, simply their 
attitude towards slavery. The anti-slavery Friends 
accused the yearly meeting of thrusting them out 
without a hearing and silencing their testimonies 
against slavery for the sake of popularity. They 
always claimed they did not secede, but were driven 
out. They delighted to call the Friends who did not 
secede “pro-slavery Friends” (a name which they 
resented), and it was with a touch of sarcasm that 
they represented the body of the yearly meeting 
as attending elections and voting for slave holders 
and pro-slavery committees, faring sumptuously 
every day on the wages of unrighteousness, the gain 
of oppression, namely, the unpaid toil of the down- 
trodden slave. As they had forbidden anti-slavery 
meetings, they designated the leaders of the yearly 

eeting the Scribes and Pharisees, and themselves 
the followers of Christ, who had been cast out. On 
the other hand, the meeting at large was careful to 
have nothing to do with anti-slavery Friends, and, 
in the opposition to their zeal, failed to see that it 
was under a very real sense of duty and a feeling 
of the magnitude of the evil that anti-slavery 
Friends felt that they could not even modify their 
own testimony without compromising principle. 
The too rigid conservatism they would not submit 
to. The members of the yearly meeting, however, 
were in favor of abolition, but were conservative 
In the 
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minutes of the yearly meeting for sufferings, it 
was plain that they advocated unconditional emanci- 
pation, but it was too much in theory, and not 
enough in aggressive action. They were much 
grieved over the separation, and doubtless the 
decided action of the anti-slavery Friends did much 
towards awakening the yearly meeting to more ag- 
gressive action in regard to the measures they advo- 
cated. After about fourteen years of separate meet- 
ings, there being no longer a call for separation, the 
anti-slavery Friends returned, about 1856. The 
coming back was gradual, in most places occupying 
four or five years. Perhaps some concessions were 
made on both sides. The yearly meeting had become 
more open and aggressive as the evil grew in magni- 
tude. The other party had lost some of their over- 
active zeal, but none of their principle. ach side 
was more ready to listen to the other with a kindly 
feeling. Here again, the future historian will be 
able to see that there was no real cause for separa- 
tion. The proper exercise of Christian patience 
on the part of both would have enabled them to have 
gone forward unitedly in the work they were both 
interested in. It is easy for us sometimes to imagine 
that we are persecuted when in our zeal we are not 
permitted to go ahead and denounce those who do 
not see things as we do. There were no differences 
in their views on the evil of slavery. It was a dif- 
ference in their spirit and manner of fighting it. 
Those who remained thought it best not to open 
their meeting-houses for political meetings where 
the speakers said bitter things against the church 
and all who did not join with them and use their 
weapons of warfare. In our quarterly meeting, 
these meetings were held in the school-houses. I 
remember going to our school-house, with my father, 
to hear one of their strongest men speak. He pro- 
nounced bitter judgment upon the Friends who were 
not letting him speak in the meeting-house. While 
my father’s house was one of the underground rail- 
road stations, and for a while he bore his testimony 
against slavery by buying free-labor goods, thereby 
showing his belief in the evil of slavery, yet he, with 
others, felt it right to keep in harmony with the 
yearly meeting, and consequently in harmony one 
with another. Bitterness was kept out and no 
wounds were made to be healed afterwards, and 
when the time came to receive the dear Friends of 
Deer Creek, in Grant County, Indiana, back into 
unity with the church, my father’s voice was hedrd 
in Mississinawa Monthly Meeting, advocating re- 
ceiving them back as a body and recognizing them 
as a monthly meeting at once, and, as soon as possible, 
recording their ministers and appointing their elders. 
There a monthly meeting was born in a day, in har- 
mony with Indiana Yearly Meeting. That was a 
good day at old Mississinawa Monthly Meeting. 
The past was to be forgotten, and henceforth they 
were to walk together in the work of saving souls. 
Those who were active on both sides of the con- 
troversy are nearly all gone. Here and there is one 
who remembers those days, but these would draw 


the curtain over the past and turn their faces toward 
the duties of the twentieth century. Slavery is. 
gone. It died in a way that none of them expected. 
How much one may have hindered or the other 
hastened this end, He only knows who knows the end 
from the beginning. May we not hope that the 
church has learned a lesson that will make it harder 
for divisions to ever come among us again. If so, 
those trials will not have been in vain. 
24. Lhe Beginnings of the Revival—Separation. 

In a previous paper I have already alluded to the 
Conservative or Wilburite separation in Western 
Yearly Meeting. Here*it may be right for me to 
go into this subject more fully. All the later Wil- 
burite, or “Conservative,” separations were caused 
by the breaking out of the revival spirit. 

Indeed, the ‘general meetings” were the fruit of 
this revival work. There was created a hungering 
for the Gospel. The membership was moved by the 
Spirit to seek something definite in the way of relig- 
lous experience. 
school at Farmer’s Institute, where a number of 
children were converted, and in the neighborhood 
prayer meetings, which were held in the homes. 
When we met socially, we would often read a por- 
tion of Scripture and have a time of prayer before 
separating. This went on quietly from 1861 to 
1865. Jeremiah A. Grinnell was the human instru- 
mentality that God used to lead it forward so quietly 
and wisely that but little opposition was ever raised 
against it. In the winter of 1866-67, it broke out 
in Earlham College, when 20 young men were con- 
verted in one term, and before the end of the year, 
almost the whole student body was swept into the 
movement. A young man from Canada, by the 
name of Seaburn Dorland, was especially active in 
this movement. The following year the Earlham 
report gave the following: “Early in the year 
the officers and Christian students were actively 
concerned for the spiritual welfare of the scholars.. 
The meetings for worship were attended with 
life, and the students’ prayer meetings gradu- 
ally increased in numbers and interest. Souls 
became awakened to a sense of their need, and some: 
were converted. The work went quietly on through- 
out the first two terms. Early in the third term 
a deeper and more general interest was awakened, 
and continued to grow, until there were but few who- 
did not acknowledge the pardoning love of Christ.” 
Some of these students carried the fire to different 
parts of the yearly meeting. Especially at Walnut 
Ridge was this manifested, where a great revival 
broke out and was followed by some extreme excite- 
ment, which, to some degree, marred the work at 
that: plate. amare 


After having been actively connected for the last 
forty years with the educational work in four of 
the American yearly meetings, and, in addition to 
that, having visited nearly all the Friends colleges, 
boarding schools and academies in the world, I am 


| prepared to say that I believe that the minds and 


As I have said, we felt it in our 
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hearts of the young are better prepared while pur- 
suing their education to receive and embrace the 
truths of the Gospel than at any other period of life. 
Good, healthy study in our colleges fits the mind 
so that it is susceptible to religious influences. The 
personal experience of those who have gone through 
college will demonstrate this fact—that they feel the 
need, while thus young, of something higher and 
more spiritual. I believe, if you select 200 students 
from any of our colleges and compare them with a 
like number of young persons selected from any of 
our communities in any of our large meetings, you 
will find the religious experience and _ spiritual 
life lower among those taken outside the col- 
lege life. We hear much said by some of the 
danger of education, but they forget the dangers 
found in ignorance. We mark one who is tinctured 
with scepticism who comes from the college, and 
pass by two or three sceptical ones who live in igno- 
rance in our own meetings or neighborhood. Yes, 
I firmly believe that an occupied and trained mind 
is better soil to receive the good seed than the vacant 
and idle mind of the uncultured and ignorant. Fox 
understood this when he left some of his worldly 
possessions to establish a school, where the youth 
should be taught everything “useful in creation.” 

This revival spirit was carried up to Plainfield in 
1867, so that in nearly every house along Main 
Street, where Friends boarded, prayer meetings 
were held. Some of us who were young then 
remember that in seeking board for yearly meeting, 
we sought those homes where we knew there would 
be no objection to such meetings. The Conservative 
Friends were watching us. 

Until the revival era, night meetings were almost 
unknown among Friends. They never occurred 
except when a traveling minister was present and 
had one appointed. But the liberty and spiritual 
life which Friends always had in theory, and in 
some measure in practice, would not long submit 
to this rigidness. Perhaps we were too determined 
in declaring that we would hold meetings where 
and when we pleased, while the Conservatives were 
just as determined to prevent them. The spirit of 
controversy was raised and indulged in by both sides, 
until it culminated in a separation at Plainfield, 
in 1877. 


WHAT SORT OF RELIGION IS NEEDED 
TO-DAY ? 


Is any religion needed? 

A good many men seem to think not. Some say 
so with their lips, more say it in their lives. Hun- 
dreds drop religion from their lives as they would 
lay aside a worn-out coat. And their explanation is, 
“T am too busy. I get so tired during the week that 
I simply have no time nor energy for religion.” 

We are all tremendously impressed with the pres- 
sure and strain of modern life. Success demands a 
man’s whole self these keen days. He must give up 
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much that former days counted good. The art of 
letter writing has had to go; old-time grace and 
courtliness of manner have faded in the roar and 
glare of modern living; social customs have been 
seriously modified. We must leave out all we can. 
Religion seems one of the things we can leave out. 

Can we afford to leave it out? 

Perhaps we overestimate the strain of to-day. 
We are not the only people who have had to work 
hard and have found time scanty. If demands are 
greater to-day, so are helps more abundant. But 
grant the worst that can be said of the pressure of 
work and the need of cutting off superfluities. Must 
religion go? : 

There never was an age that needed religion as 
our age does. 

Every statement of its intensity is a plea for more 
genuine religion. The faster the pace, the more 
need of motive power, of keeping the track and of 
rails strong enough not to break. 

Where is the point of danger in our present civili- 
zation? Where do we break down? Not in smart- 
ness, not in business method or organization. We 
fail most frequently and most completely “at the 
point of character.” The strain of modern life has 
stretched the fabric of American character thinnest 
at the moral part, and it is there the break comes. 

Business men are beginning to see that the in- 
creased strain demands increased care for body and 
mind; that the man who will not take time to eat 
and sleep properly will be left behind. Why cannot 
we see that the harder the pressure, the greater the 
need for character strong enough to stand the strain ? 


| The collapses, which have revealed some business 


men as not only deficient in honor, but lacking in 
sagacity—their imposing structures mere card 
houses—what is this but God’s way of teaching us 
that the increased strain of modern life demands 
better care for the soul no less than for the body? 
The great need in business to-day is men who can 
stand on heights and not grow dizzy; who can grasp 
mighty power and not lose their heads; who can 
thrust giant temptations out of their way with ease 
and pursue their legitimate work. 

What sort of religion is needed? 

We need a religion that claims no authority save 
the authority of truth. 

In the past, the church has tried to scare men 
into the kingdom by an assertion of special divine 
sanction. It has tried to allure them by claims of 
divine grace flowing only through its special channel. 
The day has gone by when such authority can com- 
mand the respect of strong men and women. We 
need to-day a religion that stands in the full light 
to be judged, that “dares to gaze on the splendor of 
naked truth,” that “commends itself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God by manifestation of 
the truth.” It is time the Protestant Church was 
avowing that it claims no authority save that of truth. 

We need a religion with decks cleared for action. 

When a warship is cleared for action, not every- 
thing is put away; guns and ammunition are left; 
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but nothing is left that cannot be used in the fight. 
That is the sort of religion our age needs. William 
James says: “The only truths we need concern 
ourselves with are the truths that make a difference 
in conduct.” The men of to-day need a religion 
without frills. 

We need a religion as nearly automatic as possible. 

When there is scant time and energy, men need a 
religion that will act instinctively—not a sundial, 
which will tell time if you go to a certain spot and 
conditions are favorable, and you can interpret the 
signs, but a watch, always with you, ready to tell 
time at a glance, 

Men of to-day need a religion they can take, not 
as they take medicine, but as they take breath. 

To be thus automatic, religion must be ingrained. 
A man must be religious as he speaks, or thinks, or 
walks—spontaneous, without special effort. 

We need a religion definite, yet elastic, in its ideal. 

It must show a man plainly and positively what 
he ought to do and be, yet it must be capable of 
infinite adjustment to changing conditions. 

Where can we find such a religion? 

We can find it in the churches far more than you 
imagine. But the church ought to lend herself far 
more ‘than she does to the work of giving men of 
to-day the religion they need. 

We ought to find it in our homes. The automatic 
religion neded to-day must ordinarily come to a man 
in youth, as part of his educational life equipment. 

We find wt in Jesus and His Gospel. 

Church and parent and individual soul, we can 
find what we need right there. 

Not in any reviving orthodoxy, nor in any newly- 
fashioned faith will you find the religion you need. 
Push through them all, back, back to Jesus Christ 
and His Gospel. He claims no authority, save the 
authority of truth. “If any man will do His will, 
He shall know.” He cares not for superfluities, but 
only for the truth that makes a difference in conduct. 
“Not he that repeateth the name, but he that doeth 
the will.” He gives a religion ready for instant and 
instinctive use. “Lo, I am with you alway.” He 
gives an ideal definite, yet elastic, for His Gospel 
is Himself, not a set form of words. This is the 
religion we need.—The Interior. 


CALIFORNIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The fourteenth session of California Yearly Meet- 
ing was held at Whittier, Cal., from Sixth month 26 
to Seventh month 3, 1908. 

It was decided to hold the sessions of 1909 from 
Sixth month 22d to 29th. 

VISITING FRIENDS. 

There were not as many visiting Friends in attend- 
ance as usual, but those present rendered most ac- 
ceptable service. 

Frederic Taylor, secretary of the Friends First- 
day School Association, of England, brought mes- 
sages highly instructive and of great spiritual uplift. 


Especially appreciated were his outline description 
of the adult school movement in England and his 
message to the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
on present day problems. Mary A. Sibbitt, of Kan- 
sas Yearly Meeting, was very helpful along the line 
of the temperance and prohibition reform. 


KEYNOTE OF THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The keynote of the yearly meeting was unity and 
harmony for joining the great forward movement of 
Quakerism that seems to be imminent in both Eng- 
land and America. The great majority of the mem- 
bers are quite ready to unite in broad charity with 
all who recognize and seek the spiritual presence of 
Christ and God. 


FIVE YEARS MEETING AFFAIRS. 


The communication from the clerk of the Five 
Years Meeting was presented, and matters requiring 
immediate notice were taken up by the yearly meet- 
ing, while those requiring future consideration were 
referred to the Permanent Board, to be brought to 
the attention of the membership of local meetings. 

Addison W. Naylor, Berkeley, was appointed to 
receive contributions for the assistance of Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting. 

The change in the uniform discipline, with refer- 
ence to amendments, was approved by Qalifornia 
Yearly Meeting in 1903. 

It was decided not to put the missionary work of 
California Yearly Meeting under the care of the 
American Board at present. 

An appropriation was made for the lectureship 
by the Five Years Meeting Educational Board. 

STATISTICS. 


The statistical secretary reported a net increase 
of 125 members within the State of California, and 
50 in the Alaskan field. This makes a total of 3,893 
members, 2,743 of whom are in California, and 
1,150 in Alaska. The net increase thus amounts 
to about 414 per cent. Five new monthly meetings 
have been organized during the year. 

EVANGELISTIC AND CHURCH EXTENSION. 

A great concern was felt by the meeting for the 
evangelistic and church extension work. It was 
found that several of our smaller meetings were 
without pastors and were in need of financial aid. 

Although the financial depression is being felt 
greatly all over the State, Friends subscribed during 
yearly meeting over $2,100 to this department of 
the work. Last year the amount raised in the face 
of the meeting was about $1,450. Additional sums 
are always secured during the year. 

W. Hahlon Perry, recently pastor of Whittier 
Meeting, was appointed evangelistic superintendent. 

No minister will be employed this year, as last, 
to hold special evangelistic services throughout the 
yearly meeting. That problem will be left in great 
part to the local meetings, and the general fund 
will be used more largely than heretofore in aiding 
the weaker meetings in supporting their regular 
work, 
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MISSIONS. 

The foreign fields now occupied are Guatemala 
and Kotzebue, Alaska. Home-foreign work is done 
in California among the Japanese, Chinese and 
Spanish-speaking Mexicans. During the missionary 
sessions, prayer was offered by a Japanese Friend, 
and a gospel duet was sung in English by a Chinese 
and an Esquimo girl. California Yearly Meeting 
has expended $6,125.40 in missionary work during 
the past year. 

EDUCATION. 

The educational report was most encouraging. 

Whittier College has had a much larger enroll- 
ment during the past year than ever before. A 
mortgage indebtedness of $10,000 has been paid 
off, and, in consequence, Washington Hadley has 
deeded to the college a 5-acre strip of land adjoining 
the campus, worth at least $15,000. 

The canceled mortgage was burned at the educa- 
tional session by Addison W. Naylor, Berkeley, 
he and his wife, Rebecca Naylor, having subscribed 
the largest amount in canceling the mortgage. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the College has had 
a large part in raising money for the debt and for 
special equipment. Mention was made in this con- 
nection of the earnest work of Imelda A. Tebbetts. 

Several hundred dollars were subscribed at the 
educational session for college equipment and for 
scholarships. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

Good reports were received from the Bible- 
school, peace, temperance, Christian endeavor, and 
other departments of the work. The success of the 
organized class movement in the yearly meeting 
was emphasized in the Bible-school report. The 
Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Peace, Robert C. 
Root, has been appointed Pacific Coast Representa- 
tive of the American Peace Society, and will here- 
after devote his entire time to the peace work. 

The suggestion from the New York yearly meet- 
ings of both branches as to co-operation in the peace 
movement came before the yearly meeting too late 
for careful consideration, and was therefore deferred 
for one year. 

The early morning evangelistic meetings, held in 
a tent near the yearly meeting house, were well 
attended, and proved a source of great blessing to 
many. 

There never has been a session of California 
Yearly Meeting in which there was so much sympa- 
thy and co-operation between the various depart- 
ments, and never have California Friends gone forth 
for a year’s work with greater faith and zeal to 
enlarge the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Be Wiese 


“Honesty first, then courage, then brains, and all 
are indispensable to make a good citizen.”—Prest- 
dent Roosevelt. 


“No question is ever settled until it is settled 
right.” 


A BEAUTIFUL BIOGRAPHY OF A 
BEAUTIFUL LIFE.* 


In the “Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” by her 
husband, Prof. George H. Palmer, we have the life 
of a remarkable woman told in a most sympathetic 
way. It is really more what it is the fashion now-a- 
days to call an “appreciation” than a regular 
biography. 

The successful principal of a difficult high-school 
before she was twenty, professor at Wellesley when 
she was twenty-four, president of Wellesley at 
twenty-seven, married at thirty-two, and dying at 
forty-seven—such are the principal dates of this 
charming, useful, influential life. 

Those who remember what she did at Wellesley 
in the early days of the movement for the higher 
education of women in our country find it hard to 
realize so much was accomplished in so short a 
time by so young a woman. No one can rise from 
the perusal of this loving, tender, faithful portrayal 
without being inspired with a desire to be better and 
more unselfish. It is not needful to go into detail, 
it is enough to advise all who are interested in such 
a character to go to the book itself. One or two 
quotations must be given. Once she asked the girls 
at a slum school, “What shall I talk about?” A girl 
said, “Tell us how to be happy.” “The tears rushed 
to my eyes,” she writes, “and a lump came into my 
throat. Happy in such surroundings! ‘Well,’ said 
I, ‘I will give you my three rules for being happy, 
but mind, you must all promise to keep them for a 
week, and not skip a single day, for they won’t work 
if you skip one single day. The first is that you 
will commit something to memory every day, some- 
thing good. It needn’t be much, three or four words 
will do, just a pretty bit of poem or a Bible verse. * * 
The second rule is, look for something pretty every 
day, and don’t skip a day or it won’t work. A leaf, 
a flower, a cloud—you can all find something. * * * 

“My third rule is—now mind, don’t skip a day! 
—do something for somebody every day.’ ” 

This following is the way she regarded her work 
and influence as a teacher, when she was twenty-one: 

“You ask,” she wrote to a friend, ‘how I work 
among the girls to gain influence. * * * As I lived 
among these young girls day after day, I felt a want 
of something—not intellectual, or even religious, 
culture, not a lack of physical training, or that ac- 
quaintance with social life which can be so charming 
in a true woman, but a something I must call heart 
culture, in lack of a better name. * * * Looking on 
and into them, I said, ‘I will try to be a friend to 
them all, and put all that is truest and sweetest; 
sunniest and strongest that I can gather into their 
lives. While I teach them solid knowledge and 
give them real school drill as faithfully as 1 may, 
I will give, too, all that the years have brought to 
my own soul. God help me to give what He gave— 


*The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, by George Herbert 
Palmer. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1908. Price, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.65. | 
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myself—and make that self worth something to 
somebody; teach me to love all as He has loved, for 
the sake of the infinite possibilities locked up in 
every human soul.’ Consecrating myself to the 
future of these girls, to them as women, I have tried, 
in this life among them, to make them feel that they 
can always come to me in happy and in sad times, 
in restless moments or homesick and tired hours. 
Whenever they want help or comfort, my door and 
heart shall be open. * * * Christianity meets the 
wants of every heart, only it takes experience, knowl- 
edge of and insight into human nature—but far 
more than anything else, the spirit of Christ Him- 
self—in order to know when and how to speak. 
Why, what is it to be a Christian, a Christ follower, 
unless it is going about doing good?’ Such was the 
aim she put before herself early in life and which 
she never failed to keep before her the rest of her 
days. 


Sone Vielos on Present Day Topirs. 


AN EPISTOLARY REVIEW OF AMERICAN 
QUAKERISM. 

In accordance with its recently adopted custom, a standing 
committee of New England Yearly Meeting prepared a 
digest of the American Yearly Meeting epistles, which was 
presented at the opening session of the Yearly Meeting at 
Providence, R. L, Sixth month 24th. The meeting became 
so enthusiastic in its appreciation of the work done and of the 
picture it gave of what is going on to-day among American 
Friends that it expressed the wish that the digest might be 
published in THe AMERICAN FrieNp. It is a good illustration 
of what can be done in the way of summarizing the epistles 
and still preserving the salient features of their messages. 

Charles Jacob, of the Moses Brown School, acted in behalf 
of the committee in presenting the report, and was largely 
instrumental in its preparation —En. 

The epistles from the 13 yearly meetings with 
which we now correspond, and which are summar- 
ized in the following pages, would indicate a year 
of growth and steady advance. Without abandoning, 
as a body, any essential views, we are, nevertheless, 
more and more adapting our methods to our environ- 
ment and rendering yearly greater service to a 
needy world. In that extensive region between the 
Rockies and the Alleghenies, where the future des- 
tiny of the Republic is to be worked out, Quakerism 
is enthusiastic and aggressive and has a strong foot- 
hold. As the Quaker element was one of the most 
potent forces in the early history of the older States 
along the Atlantic seaboard, so in the century upon 
whose threshold we now stand, it may exert a like 
influence in that newer region drained by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. In the East and in Canada 
it seems to be more than holding its own. 

A clause in the letter from California will serve 
to show the feeling of union and Christian fellow- 
ship which finds cordial expression in this year’s 
epistles, and seldom, if ever, does this expression 
lapse into mere form. The letter says: ‘We rejoice 
in the bond of union existing in our yearly meetings, 
and are glad to again have the privilege of express- 
ing a measure of this kindly feeling in a few words 


of greeting and love. The tie that binds us together 
is not one of law, but love. Our oneness of thought 
has found expression in the declaration of faith 
adopted by the yearly meetings.” 

The Five Years Meeting is frequently referred to. 
and Baltimore seems to voice the general sentiment 
in saying: “Reports from our delegates and others 
have made us feel that the Five Years Meeting is a 
very decided force in drawing us closer together and 
in helping us to appreciate, to some extent, each 
other’s problems.” 

Much is said in the epistle in favor of epistolary 
correspondence. New York writes: “The epistles 
from our sister yearly meetings have been refresh- 
ing and comforting, and we thank God for the fel- 
lowship of the saints, who, by one spirit, are bap- 
tized into one body.” In a special message to us, 
the same yearly meeting says: “Your epistle has 
stirred our meeting by its inspiring hopefulness. It 
was a pleasure to hear that you also had found help 
in building up your meetings from the study of the 
history of our society, while your large contributions 
for your school at Ramallah inspire us to larger 
efforts in every department of our work.” 

Several of the epistles mention the helpful pres- 
ence of New England ministers at their annual 
gatherings. 

Not the least interesting feature of this year’s cor- 
respondence is the first appearance of an epistle 
from Nebraska, which, after long years of patient 
service, has taken her place as the fourteenth and 
youngest member of the group of yearly meetings 
bound together by the ties of correspondence and 
fellowship. Her brief epistle is full of hope and 
inspiration, and we quote a few lines from it: “The 
first meeting under the direct care of the committee 
from the Five Years Meeting was one of unusual 
inspiration and power. Throughout all the sessions 
there has been a solemn sense of responsibility and 
opportunity. Nowhere in America is the prospect 
for the future more promising or the need of trained 
workers more urgent. Most of the time of the busi- 
ness sessions has been occupied with organization. 
Work along the lines of church extension, foreign 
missions and Christian endeavor has been estab- 
lished.” 

Another striking feature of this year’s epistolary 
correspondence is the great activity and enthusiasm 
manifest among our younger members. 

In Baltimore Yearly Meeting, “the Young Pec- 
ple’s Union, which reorganized last year, is becoming 
increasingly a source of strength.” The annual 
gathering “was larger than usual, on account of the 
number of young people in attendance.” 

In Indiana “a commendable spirit of consecration 
is characterizing many of the young people. Accom- 
panying this is an increased thirst for the best pos- 
sible intellectual improvement. The church is en- 
deavoring to meet this need.” 

In Kansas Yearly Meeting “a larger sum than 
ever before was raised this year in the face of the 
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meeting for endeavor work. The prospects for the 
coming year are exceptional.” 

Western Yearly Meeting is “greatly encouraged 
on account of the large number of young people who 
are so enthusiastically taking hold of the work of 
the church.” 


New York writes: “An increased attendance of 


our young Friends and a manifest deepening of their | 


interest in the work of the church has been gratify- 
ing, and inspires us with enlarged hope for the 
future.” 

In Jowa “about 50 young people are giving evi- 
dence of a gift in the ministry.” 


Seldom, if ever, has there been a more intense | 


interest in educational matters or a more loyal sup- 


port of yearly meeting schools and colleges than at | 


present. 

In California, “Whittier College has had a pros- 
perous year. The new life made possible by the 
greatly increased endowment of last year is seen in 
all the activities of this institution of learning.” 

Canada says: “The rebuilding of Pickering Col- 
lege still engages our earnest effort. 
of educational work by the enforced suspension of 
the college is a matter of grave consequence to the 
future welfare and growth of Canada Yearly Meet- 
ing. Gradual progress is still being made in raising 
funds for the erection of an excellent college build- 
ing, and we have substantial hope that before the 
close of another year we may be able to begin the 
work of construction.” 

From Indiana: ‘Very encouraging reports have 


been received from our academies and from Earlham | 
Two new buildings at Earlham are about | 


College. 
ready for use, and the largest number of students 
in the history of the college is in attendance. The 

influence of the college is broadening, through the 

Bible extension course and a circulating library 
which reaches many outside of the college.” 


From Iowa: “Our college in Nebraska has added 
a new building ta its equipment and is making 
vigorous efforts to strengthen and enlarge its work. 
Penn College has had a prosperous year and is 
erecting a building, which will greatly add to its 
efficiency.” 

Educational work is progressing in Kansas. 
“Friends University is becoming more potent in the 
affairs of church and state, and reports a decided 
gain in enrollment this year. Extensive improve- 
ments on the buildings and grounds have been made 
and $60,000 added to the permanent endowment 
fund. Progress is manifest in our academies located 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas.” 

North Carolina says: “The subject of education, 
as always, has claimed our careful consideration. 
Tt is the privilege and duty of our yearly meeting 
to train young men and women for Christian work 
and for the duties and obligations of Christian 
citizenship. To this end we labor at Guilford Col- 
lege, and we believe that we are doing much toward 
strengthening our membership in the faith which 


The paralysis | 


cannot be shaken by every wind of doctrine, but 
worketh through love.” 

Oregon records its belief that “the greatest com- 
mission of Oregon Yearly Meeting to-day is Pacific 
College, and that the work of the church and college 
as factors in the promotion of Christ’s kingdom 
through us are one and inseparable. An effort is 
being made to raise an endowment fund, to which 


| Friends have responded liberally.” 


In Nebraska, their letter informs us “much of 
the interest of the yearly meeting is centered about 
the educational work, especially in connection with 
Nebraska Central College. The young people are 
ready and eager for truth, and on them is laid the 
burden and privilege of the work in this great West- 
ern country.” 

New York says: “An unusual enthusiasm has 
been manifested regarding the work of Oakwood 
Seminary. * * * * The organization of an Oakwood 
Old Scholars’ Association has set in motion forces 


| that promise much for the future spiritual and edu- 


cational interests of New York Yearly Meeting. 
Steps have been taken towards building up a stronger 
Friendly environment for the school. Bible instruc- 
tion is the missing factor in the great educational 
system of our country. It is for us in our denomi- 
national schools to supply this element of knowledge, 
without which no education is rounded and complete. 
We should also labor for a broad religious influence 
in our public schools.” 


THE GREAT INSPECTOR. 


On the plains of Shinar, that fertile garden of the 
Orient, the primitive peoples started to build a tower, 
which, as they said, was to make a name for them. 
God said, “Let us go down and look at this thing 
which they have built.” It may be that they thought 
that he was coming down to inspect the material con- 
struction, but he was the rather coming down to in- 
spect this purpose of theirs. It was a child’s con- 
ception, no doubt, of the way God is continually peer- 
ing into man’s work, but it is none the less a true 
conception. 

Soldiers have their field days when they are ex- 
amined, not only upon their proficiency in drill, but 
as to the condition of their arms, clothing and per- 
sonal appearance. So, as churches, we are under the 
eye of the great Inspector. Christ said there was 
nothing which should not be uncovered. Nothing 
can escape the penetration of his eye. He looks at 
whatever we are doing—our business, our personal 
education, our influence in a community. He peers 
into our ledgers and_sees how we keep our accounts, 
how we reckon with our fellow man and whether or 
not we are giving him his share. He is the silent 
partner of every firm. He is the auditor of every 
account. 

Can we pass inspection ?—The Thermometer. 


“The spiritual is the only real.” 
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Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


A BLESSED OPPORTUNITY. 


A fortnight ago, in company with the native pas- 
tor at Potrero, Felipe Gloria, and a native Christian, 
we visited Don Juan. He is in charge of a silver 
mine which is not being worked at present. We 
found him alone in the office. He received us very 
kindly, and we had a good conversation on the sub- 
ject nearest our hearts. We showed him how the 
power of God was sufficient to take away the desire 
to live in vice and sin, and thus to give us the victory 
over them. We also called attention to the truth 
that the service of God must be honest and sincere 
and free from any thought of present advantage or 
selfishness. 

He seemed to appreciate our visit very much, and 
invited us to come again and have a meeting with 
his family, as his wife could not well get out to 
meeting, it being some distance away and the paths 
rough and rocky. We told him we would be glad to 
have a meeting some afternoon. 

Two weeks have passed and again we have driven 
15 miles, up hill all the way, and are at Potrero, 
nestled among the mountains. Don Juan has been 
much in our thoughts, and we plan to go to his home, 
making a detour to visit some other families on the 
way. As we are going around the mountain on 
the grade of an abandoned tramway, with the town 
spread out below us—a beautiful picture—the words 
of Paul to Timothy are brought to our minds: 
“This is a faithful saying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation—that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am chief.” After clamber: 
ing over rocks, across gullies, up and down, we 
arrived at the big gate of the enclosure about the 
mine and rang the bell. Don Juan came, and gladly 
took us to the office. In a moment he asked to be 
excused, and went to call his wife and two little 
children. 

On the desk, where he had been reading, was his 
hymn book and “The Way to God,” by D. L. Moody, 
in Spanish. This he had almost read through, and 
expressed his appreciation of it. 

He returned at once, and soon his wife and chil- 
dren came and sat down. 

At once I felt great liberty to speak to them about 
salvation in Christ, and in Him alone, calling their 
attention to the declarations of Paul, Peter and 
John in regard to this point, and also quoting the 
words of Mary, ‘“Whatsoever He saith unto you, 
do it.” 

Feeling the blessedness of the opportunity, we 


also felt its responsibility and were humbled before ’ 


God,beseeching Him, in our spirits, to bless the 
words spoken and to direct them, for it was a critical 
time—an immortal soul, yes, two were at stake. 
Don Juan had told us, upon our arrival, that his 
position was bringing on difficulties in the family. 


i 


Only a few days before his father had come over from 
the other side of the mountain, while some Catholic 
missionaries were making a special revival effort in 
town, to try to get him to go to confess, and he said: 
“He even struck me to make me go, but I did not.” 

Having spoken as I felt led, we all knelt in prayer. 
After this I addressed to Don Juan and his wife 
some personal questions about their salvation and 
faith in Christ, which were very satisfactorily 
answered. ‘Two years ago he was a fanatical Catho- 
lic and would hardly listen to his friends speak of 
the Gospel. Before we left, he gave us $10 to buy 
the best Bible we could get for him. He is anxious 
to convert his parents and brothers and sisters. To 
be permitted to do this service for God was worth 
all the toil and privations which one undergoes to 
leave the dear home land for Jesus’ sake. 


C. C. Haworrna. 


“All the world doth love the song that happy 
people sing.” 

“Diligence is the mother of good luck.”—B. 
Franklin. 


“Frugality is a fair fortune, and habits of industry 
are a good estate.”—B. Franklin. 


“Virtue makes us brave.” 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR SEVENTH MONTH. 


Our special ten-weeks-for-ten-cents offers have been a pop- 
ular means of introducing THe AMERICAN FRIEND into new 
homes. Many subscribers take advantage of it to send the 
paper to friends and relatives who should become interested 
in subscribing. We have, therefore, decided to open the offer 
again, 

For a short time we will send Tue American Frienp to 
anyone not now on our subscription list TEN WEEKS FOR TEN 
CENTS. 

Address Tue American Frrenp, 
Io1o Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


A private letter from Sylvester Jones, Gibara, Cuba, says: 
“We are kept very busy now endeavoring to do with three 
ministers what five did formerly.” 

Lewis W. McFarland, who has served as pastor in the 
meeting at Carmel, Ind., for three years, has been called to 
es London, Ind., where he will move with his family this 
all. 

After five years of pastoral work in the meeting at Marion, 
Ind., Alpheus Trueblood and wife will close their work the 
first of Tenth month. They are planning to spend Eighth 
month with their daughters at Kennebunkport, Me. 

It will be of interest to many of our readers to know that 
the editorial from Rufus M. Jones, which we publish in this 
issue, was written in the evening and finished about 9 o’clock 
P. M., at which time he could see perfectly well to write in 
his room without any artificial light, 

Levi T. Pennington, pastor at Knightstown, Ind., received 
the first prize at the interstate prohibition oratorical contest 
which was held at Saratoga, N. Y., the 23d ult. On his 
return to Knightstown a surprise reception was given in his 
honor at the home of Dr. T. R. Woodard. 


i Rufus M. Jones writes from Scalby, York, Eng., the 3d 
inst.: “I am spending ten days in Yorkshire, and have vis- 
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ited the meeting at Darlington, where I addressed the old 
scholars of Polam School, and also a meeting in York and 
one with the scholars of Bootham and the Mount schools. 
The Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting begins to-day in Scar- 
borough, and I am to give a number of addresses here.” 


—— 


While visiting his sisters near Rayland, Ohio, John M. 
Watson sustained slight injuries from a fall, which have kept 
him from getting about the last two weeks. He is recovering, 
however, and hopes soon to be himself again. He asks that 
we forward THe AMERICAN FRIEND to him at Rayland, and 
says by way of explanation that he “cannot understand how 
Friends can keep house without it in real satisfactory shape.” 


— 


The ministers of Wilmington Yearly Meeting held a confer- 
ence at Wilmington the 5th ult. The morning session was de- 
voted to the discussion of pastoral work, and the afternoon was 
filled with two addresses; one on the propriety of urging 
persons to unite in membership with Friends, and the other 
on the duty of the Yearly Meeting to young people who mani- 
fest a gift for the ministry. Officers were elected, and another 
conference will be held this fall. 


— 


The American Issue puts the following under the caption 
“Direct Testimony :” 

“Rey. Alfred Johnson, of the Friends Church, Richmond, 
Ind., distinguished as a temperance worker and a leader in 
prison reforms, has stated that in more than 130 jails and 
prisons in various parts of the country, he has preached to 
Over 100,000 convicts. Of this number, he estimated that 
nine-tenths were behind the bars because they had been whis- 
key victims.” 

Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held at Amboy, Ind., Sixth 
month 27th, and proved a great blessing to many. ‘There 
were ten visiting ministers present. Charles E. Hiatt, Mun- 
cie; Frank C. Stanley, Greentown, and Robert W. Douglas, 
Ohio, did most of the preaching on Seventh-day. On First- 
day meetings were held in both the old and new meeting- 
houses. Ira C. Johnson, Luke Woodard, Milo Hinckle and 
Ida C. Stauffer, in addition to the above ministers, preached. 
There was a large amount of business, which was transacted 
in love and unity. 


———, 


At Stella Quarterly Meeting, Oklahoma, held in Sixth 
month, Josiah Dillon was. reappointed general superintendent, 
and his salary was increased from $200 to $300. The principal 
of Stella Academy reported a total enrollment for the year of 
53, and an average attendance of 42. 

Florence Smith, who has been doing pastoral work in Seil- 
ing meeting, has been compelled to give up the work on 
account of failing health, and Nettie Riley will take her place 
until yearly meeting time. 

John Wright and wife are now doing pastoral work at 
Ringwood, Okla., where Susie Allen was formerly located. 


The joint committee representing Fairmount, Marion, 
Wabash and Kokomo Quarterly Meetings, met recently with 
the trustees of Fairmount Academy, Indiana, and outlined a 
two years’ course of Bible study and training for Christian 
workers. The course, as outlined, is designed to meet the 
needs of pastors, Bible-school teachers and church workers. 
It is elective to all students, and is placed on a par with any 
other work in the academy. 

Richard Haworth, A. M., Earlham College, who is pastor 
in the meeting at South Wabash, Ind., was elected head of the 
department, but will continue his pastoral work, teaching only 
part of the time the coming year. 

This Biblical department is opened in connection with the 
Academy to meet a long-felt need in these Quarterly Meet- 
ings. All unawares to each other many persons had been 
praying for something of the kind, not knowing what to 
expect, but feeling deeply impressed that the need would in 
some way be supplied. 

All the missionary societies belonging to Spiceland Quar- 
terly Meeting, Indiana, held an all-day conference at Spice- 
land, Ind., the 25th ult. 

A large company was present at the opening of the con- 
ference, and grew larger as the day advanced. 

Emily Taylor presided and welcomed the visiting societies. 
Clara Pray, of Raysville, responded. The principal addresses 


Rebecca Pennington, of Knightstown; Katherine Lynch, of 
Kennard; Mary Wilson, of New Castle; Carrie ‘IT. Woodard, 
of Knightstown; Alice Cook, of Clear Spring, and Mary L. 
Smith, of Spiceland. These addresses and papers were rich 
in thought and full of instruction. 

Readings were given by Evelyn White, of Raysville; Ora 
Bell, of Clear Spring, and Nellie Applegate, of Spiceland. 
The program was interspersed with special music in solos 
and quartettes. The women of Spiceland served dinner in the 
academy building adjoining the meeting-house. 

“Judged by the free expression at the close of the day,” 
sO a correspondent writes, “our views of the world’s great 
need were broadened and our determination to help meet that 
need was stengthened.” 


——— 


The fifth annual conference of Friends in Cuba was held 
in Holewin the oth to 11th ult. Thirty delegates from 
the various churches and missions were present, beside the 
members and attenders of the Holguin Meeting. 

Reports were received from the various monthly meetings 
and mission stations, Bible-schools, Christian Endeavor and 
day schools comprising the missions under the direction of the 
A. F. B. F. M., Wilmington Yearly Meeting and North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting. 

These reports show that there are now 163 members, 221 
candidates, 11 Bible-schools, with 382 members, 3 C. E. 
societies, with 88 members, and 4 day schools, with 155 
scholars. 

Able papers were read on various subjects, and the con- 
sideration of the reports and business was entered into with 
good interest. 

Some 10 or 12 Cubans had places on the program, which 
were well filled. 

The three evening sessions were well attended by the 
people of the town, the house being crowded at each session. 
One of these sessions was occupied with a temperance 
address, with illustrated charts by Emma Phillips Martinez, 
which was well received by the people. 

Arrangements were made for entertaining the delegates at 
the mission, which added very much to the social features 
of the occasion. This conference was a great blessing to the 
Friends in Cuba, very much like a yearly meeting. It will 
no doubt result in great good to the work, as all returned to 
their homes inspired with a new hope. 


BORN. 


NeEwMANn.—To Herman and Emma B. Newman, of 5300 
Media Street, Philadelphia, Seventh month 10, 1908,.a son, 
Edwin Broomell. 


MARRIED. 
MELLENCAMP—PeEaArRSON.—At the home of the _ bride’s 
mother, Alwilda Pearson, in South Wabash, Ind., Sixth 


month 24, 1908, Fred. A. Mellencamp and Ola J. Pearson. 
Their future home will be L’Anse, Mich. 


GurtNErR—JonES.—At the home of the bride’s parents in 
South Wabash, Ind., Sixth month 3, 1908, Frank Gurtner to 
Maud A. Jones. They will reside in Wabash. 


Piprr—Isaac.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Stephen 
A. Wicks and wife, Batavia, N. Y., Sixth month 30, 1908, 
John Delos Piper, pastor in the Friends Meeting, and Susanna 
Isaac. ‘They will be at home to receive their friends in 
Batavia after Eighth month Ist. 


DIED. 


TALBERT—At his home, in Wabash, Ind., Seventh month 1, 
1908, Jesse Talbert, aged eighty-nine years. He was a birth- 
right Friend, and for many years an elder in South Wabash 
meeting. 


TREFFRY.—At his home near Hawtrey, Ont., Canada, Sixth 
month 12, 1908, Charles J. Treffry, in his eighty-third year. 
The deceased was a native of Falmouth, Eng., and came 
with his father’s family to Oxford County, Ont., in 1834. 
His earnest Christian life won the respect and confidence of 
those with whom he lived. He was a member of Norwich 
Monthly Meeting, and for many years an elder and clerk of 


of the day were given by Margaret Wright, of Greensboro; | Milldale Preparative Meeting. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON IV. SEVENTH MONTH 26, 1908. 
SAUL REJECTED BY THE LORD: 


I SAMUEL 15. 
(For special study: I Sam. 15: 13-28.) 


Gorpen Text.—The Lord our God will we 
serve, and his voice will we obey. Josh. 24: 24. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


First-day. Obedience better. Isa. 1: 
Second-day, Seventh month 20. 
ted. I Sam. 15: 1-23. 
Third-day. A previous sin. I Sam. 1335-14. 
Fourth-day. Result of disobedience. [ Sam, 


10-20. 
Saul rejec- 


15: 24-35. 
Fifth-day. Sentence confirmed. I Sam. 28: 
15-20. 
Sixth-day. God’s requirement, 
Seventh-day. Judgment on 
Prov. 1: 22-33. 


Time——About 1005 B. C.,, or about 
twenty-five years after Saul began to 
reign. 

Place.—Gilgal in the valley of the Jor- 
dan not far from Jericho. 

Persons.—Samuel at Ramah, now 
more than eighty years old; Saul at 
Gibeah, now about fifty years old, and 
Jonathan, his son, a young man. 

The chronological course of events 
between the last lesson and the present 
is not easy to determine. There ap- 
pears to have been two rejections (one 
in chapter 13 and the one in present 
lesson), and yet in chapter 15 there is 
no allusion to the rejection of chapter 
13. 

One of the chief objects in having a 
king was to have a leader in war (I 
Sam. 8:20), and Saul certainly ful- 
filled that office. There was constant 
strife, particularly with the Philistines. 
In this warfare he was generally suc- 
cessful. The various incidents which 
took place are graphically described in 
chapters 13 and 14, and bring out Saul’s 
character very clearly—brave, impul- 
sive, hasty, often very unwise and stub- 
born when once aroused to opposition. 
The impression gained from reading 
chapter 15 is that Saul is condemned 
for what is related therein, for previous 
events are not referred to, though that 
silence does not necessarily mean that 
they were not known, or did not exer- 
cise their influence upon Saul. Chapter 
15 treats of Saul’s conduct in the cam- 
paign against Amalek and after. 

Amalek was the name of a strong 
and widely-scattered nomadic tribe 
which originally inhabited the desert of 
Paran. The conflict which the Israel- 
ites had with them is told in Number 
(14:45) and Exodus (17:8-16). The 
Amalekites became the hereditary ene- 
mies of Israel. 

_ Sometime, apparently when the Phil- 
istines were quiet, Saul was commanded 
to go against the Amalekites and ex- 
terminate them (15:3). Saul was suc- 
cessful, but for some reason, probably 
tempted by the richness of the plunder, 
failed to carry out the commands of 
Jehovah, and moreover to grace his tri- 
umph, spared Agag, the chief or king 
of the Amalekites. Samuel, divinely 
informed of Saul’s disobedience, goes 
to him. Carmel mentioned in verse 12 
is not the mountain range, but was a 
town in the mountainous part of Judah 
not far from Hebron. 

By the command of Jehovah all the 


Micah 6: 1-8, 
disobedience. 
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the men of Saul’s age to make use of 
such “devoted” articles meant a robbery 
of Jehovah; hence a heinous crime. 

Why such a command should be 
given, a command so utterly opposed to 
Gospel teachings, can only be explained 
on the ground that such a course was 
in accord with the beliefs and principles 
of that age. A more lenient treatment 
would not have been understood. 

13. Saul tries to deceive Samuel, and 
his lie is strongly emphasized. 


14. Samuel convicts Saul by  testi- | 


mony he cannot possibly deny. 

15. Saul tries (1)to shift the blame 
on others; (2) to palliate his offense. 

16. “Stay.”) Cease making excuses, 

17. “When thou wasi little.’ Com- 
pare (I. Sam. 9:21). “The sinners.” 
Probably referring to old offenses of 
the Amalekites at the time of the jour- 
ney from Egypt. 

18, 19. The rebuke is given in the 
form of a question. 

20, 21. Saul continues to justify 
himself. (1) He had obeyed and havy- 
ing Agag with him was a proof that he 
had annihilated the Amalekites. (2) 
The people had brought the spoil for 
sacrifice not for themselves. 

22. Samuel’s reply is in rhythm, and 
should be printed so. His words find a 
parallel in the Psalms and later proph- 
ets. Compare Amos 5: 21-24; Isa. 
1: 10-17; Micah 6:6-8; Hos. 6:6; Ps. 
40:6-8; 50:8-15; 51:16, 17. There are 
few words of greater import than “to 
obey is better than sacrifice.” Obedi- 
ence is not only “the organ of spiritual 
knowledge and growth,” but also, it 
may be said, essential to life itself. No 
“external ceremonial can be of any 
value in the sight of God when sepa- 
rated from the true devotion of the wor- 
shipper’s heart which it symbolizes.” 

23. “Witchcraft.” Better, as in mar- 
gin, “divination.” (Compare chapter 28: 
3). Disobedience is in a sense idolatry 
for it puts self in the place of Jehovah. 
For “idolatry” the R. V. reads “tera- 
phim,” meaning the images which were 
still kept in the houses in the time of 
David, and even later. They were 
really idols and were probably used also 
in connection with divination. Com- 
pare Zach,’ 10:2, R."V) 24:25. Saul 
makes a confession of his sin. 

26. Samuel pronounces the sentence 
of rejection, though he fixes no time 
for its execution. The lesson which 
seems to be taught is, “that the most 
sincere repentance is of no avail when 
God has made his final decision.” Of 
course it must be remembered that we 
are reading of Old Testament times, 
not of matters under the Gospel Dispen- 
sation. Some think Saul’s confession 
was a formal one, but that would seem 
to be reading later doctrine into the 
words. The purpose is to make the sin 
of Saul as terrible as possible, and so 
the sin beyond repentance is brought 
out. 


Mistress—‘Why, Bridget, it seems to 
me you want very large wages for one 
who has had so little experience.” 

Bridget—“Sure, mum, ain’t it harder 
for me when I don’t know how?”—Life. 


A little grace, a little charity, a little 
kindness, a little love fills life so full 


spoil was to be devoted to Him. ‘To | there is no room for sin. 


Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D, Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 26, 1908. 


HOME MISSIONS: THE HOME- 
MISSION SCHOOL-HOUSE 
AND WHAT IT DOES. 

II Curon. 17: 1-9. 


Second-day, Seventh month 20. The value 


of early education. Prov. 22: 1-6. 


Third-day. The value of the teacher. Ex. 
18: 19-21. 

Fourth-day. Personal contact. Prov. 19: 
20, 25, 29. 

Fifth-day. Faithful teachers. Col. 3: 23-25. 

Sixth-day. The school of the doctors. Luke 
2: 42-50. 

eventh-day. Schools of prophets. II Kings 
ES or 


Our topic for to-day is one on which 
the grandfathers and grandmothers of 
some endeavorers, and the parents of 
others can throw light by personal expe- 
rience. The first collective act of the 
neighborhood in many a new settlement 
was to build a school-house, not only for 
the secular training of the children, but 
also as the place of worship for old 
and young alike. The beginning too of 
many a more recent meeting was the 
gathering of the neighbors at their own 
instance or on the occasion of some 
visiting worker or workers to organize 
a Sabbath-school in some place of in- 
convenient location so far as churches 


DIFFERENT NOW 
ATHLETE FINDS BEITER TRAINING FOOD. 


It was formerly the belief that to be- 
come strong, athletes must eat plenty of 
meat. 

This is all out of date now, and 
many trainers feed athletes on the well- 
known food, Grape-Nuts, made of wheat 
and barley, and cut the meat down to 
a small portion, once a day. 

“Three years ago,” writes a Michigan 
man, “Having become interested in 
athletics, I found I would have to stop 
eating pastry and some other kinds of 
food. 

“I got some Grape-Nuts and was\soon 
eating the food at every meal, for I 
found that when I went on the track, 
I felt more lively and active. . 

“Later I began also to drink Postum 
in place of coffee, and the way I gained 
muscle and strength on this diet was 
certainly great. On the day of a field 
meet in June I weighed 124 pounds. 
On the opening of the football season 
in September I weighed 140. I attrib- 
uted my fine condition and good work 
to the discontinuation of improper food 
and coffee, and the using of Grape- 
Nuts and Postum, my principal diet 
during training season being Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Before I used Grape-Nuts I never 
felt right in the morning—always kind 
of ‘out of sorts’ with my stomach. But 
now when I rise I feel good, and after a 
breakfast largely of Grape-Nuts’ with 
cream, and a cup of Postum, I feel like 
anew man.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 


‘16, 1908.] 
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were concerned; and here too, many a° 


young man or woman found the first 
trial of their powers to work for Him 
who had given them an_ experience, 
and with it a message. 

West and South are dotted to-day 
with school-houses that are so many 
opportunities for planting an ensign 
around which a waiting people may be 
rallied, while in many another com- 
munity there is need of the school- 
house to be built, by the Church if the 
State is not ready, that the ignorance 
and irreligion that come from genera- 
tions of neglect may be cured. 

Jehosaphat set up garrisons and sent 
out teachers—two wise acts, and nearly 
related, for a loyal following of good 
rulers and an intelligent understanding 
of the law of the Lord go well together 
when a nation’s God is the Lord. Law- 
lessness and feuds disappear from the 
valleys and coves of the Southern Appa- 
lachians as the school teacher and the 
preacher—often combined in one per- 
‘son—come in. The eagerness of many 
of the young people of these localities is 
pathetic, and their progress astonishing. 
I had a pupil of this class who had 
come to the age of young womanhood 
with but the most elementary training. 
Starting across the mountains with a 
family that had agreed to let her travel 
with them, she was not to be discour- 
aged when they gave up their journey 
on account of swollen streams. “Help 
me across this river and I will go on 
alone;” and they found means for set- 
ting her across, and alone she came forty 
miles or more through mountains and 
foot hills, a stranger into a new country 
to her, on foot, with her worldly pos- 
sessions tied up in a handkerchief; and 
she was but one of many. 

There is not always a lack of teachers 
among these needy ones, but rather a 
lack of teaching. One can find no more 
assertive teachers than some of those 
who are most in need of being taught 
themselves. 
a mission field in themselves; while in 
their respective localities, Indians and 
the forerunners of new communities 
soon to be are laid as a charge upon 
those whom our King would send to 
teach throughout all His cities. 


(Continued from page 450.) 


L. G. Leary. 11 A. M—A History of 
Friends Missions, Eliza Armstrong. 
5 P. M.—Conference. 8 P. M.—The 


Contribution of Penn, Alfred T. Ware. 

Sixth-day, Seventh month 31st.— 
8 A..-M.—Worship. 9 A. M.—Ecclesi- 
astes, Murray S. Kenworthy. 10 A. M. 
—Reflection of Palestine in the Bible, 
L. G. Leary. 11 A. M—The Message 
of the Synoptic Gospels, Elbert Russell. 
5 P. M.—Conference. 8 P 
Contribution of Barclay, 
Ware. 

Seventh-day, Eighth month  Ist.— 
8 A. M.—Meeting. 9 A. M.—The 
Books of Kings, De Ella Leonard. 
10 A. M.—“Covenant” in the Old Tes- 
tament, Ira M. Price. 1t1 A. M.—The 
Development of the Discipline, Elbert 
Russell. 5 P. M.—Conference. 8 P. M. 
—The Assyrians in Palestine (lIllus- 
trated), Ira M. Price. 

First-day, Eighth month 2d—10.30 
A. M.—Services in Richmond churches. 
-3.00 P. M.—Malachi, Ira M. Price. 


White and black, they are | 


a M—The: | 
Alfred 7. | 
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6.30° P: M:—Vesper’ Service. “8:00"P: M. 
—The Holy Land (Illustrated), L. G. 


Learys 4. 
Second-day, Eighth month 3d.—8 
A. M.—Meeting. 9 A. M.—The Mes- 


sage of Paul, Elbert Russell. 10 A. M. 
—The Book of Job, L. G. Leary. 11 
A. M.—The Hicksite Separation,. Ida 
Parker. 5 P. M.—Conference. 8 
P. M.—The Book of Job, L. G. Leary. 

Third-day, Eighth month 4th—8 
A. M.—Meeting. 
sage of John, Elbert Russell. to A. M. 
The Book of Job, L. G. Leary. 11 
A. M.—Exercises of the Extension De- 
partment. 5 P,. M.—Conference. 8 
P. M.—The Contribution of J. J. Gur- 
ney, Elbert Russell. 

Fourth-day, Eighth month 5th— 
8 A. M.—Daniel, Murray S. Kenworthy. 
9 A. M—tThe History of the Five 
Years Meeting, Timothy Nicholson. 
10 A. M.—The Outlook for Friends, El- 
bert Russell. 311 A. M.—Meeting. 

Friends are everywhere urged to at- 
tend this institute that they may be 
able to decide whether or no the work 
is to goon. Tell your friends and help 
us advertise it. 

Correspondence should be addressed 
to the secretary, 


ELBert RUSSELL, 
Earlham, Ind. 


C. E. ASSEMBLY. 


The Bible School and _ Christian 
Endeavor Assembly of Western Yearly 
Meeting will be held at Carmel, Ind., 
August 11th, 12th and 13th. 

PROGRAM. 
THIRD-DAY EVENING. 
7-30—Devotional. 7.45—Welcome Ad- 


dress, Lewis McFarland. Response— 
E. T. Albertson. Central Academy 
Quartette. 8.15—Address, Trained 
Workers, George N. Burnie. Quartette. 
FOURTH-DAY A, M. 
8.45—Devotional. 9.00—Reports and 


appointment of committee on officers 
and place. 9.45—Rest. 10.00—Junior 
hour, Irene B. Trueblood. 11.00—As- 
sembly Sermon, Thomas Brown. 
FOURTH-DAY P. M. 
1.15—Devotional. 1.30—Solo, Miss 
Edwards. Sunday-school of To-mor- 
row, M. C. Pearson. 2.05—Adult Bible 
Class Movement, Murray Kenworthy. 
2.30—Rest. 2.45—The “Boy,” Martha 
Newlin. 3.15—Discussion, Ella Barrett. 


FOURTH-DAY EVENING. 
7.30—Devotional. Central Academy 
Quartette. 8oo—C. FE. and Civic Re- 
form, W. J. Reagan. Solo—Miss Ed- 
wards. 8&45—C. E. in Western Yearly 
Meeting, L. E. Stout. 
FIFTH-DAY A. M. 
8.45—Devotional. 9.00—The Soul of 
C. E., R. S. Coppock. 9.30—The Make- 
up of a Man, Lawrence Hadley. 10.00— 
Rest. 10.15—Address, Albert J. Brown. 
Reading—Miss Elizabeth Shannon. 
t1.00—Conference. 
FIFTH-DAY P. M. 
1.30—Devotional. 1.45—Address, Eliza 
C. Armstrong. 2.15—Joseph Cosand 
Returned Missionary. 2.45—Rest. 3.00 
—Report of Committee of Officers and 
Place. 3.30—Miscellaneous. 
FIFTH-DAY NIGHT. 
7.30—Devotional. 8.00o—“Map of 
Life,” Albert J. Brown. 


* 


9 A. M—The Mes- | 


Lodging and supper the first day will 
be free, and after that lodging and 
breakfast free each day, dinner and 
supper costing 20 cents per meal. 

Delegates will please send _ their 
names, if possible, two weeks before the 
assembly so that the entertainment 
committee may be able to make the 
assignments. Send all mnames_ to 
Blanche Roberts or W. McFarland, 
Carmel, Ind. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN’ 1908. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month tath. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Towa, Ninth month Ist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 30th. ‘Timothy 
Nicholson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 

n. Tenth month oth. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


MADE RIGHT. 
If WON THE BANKER. 


“At the age of seventeen I was thrown 
on my own resources,” writes the 
cashier of a Western Bank, “and being 
low in finances I lived at a cheap 
boarding house where they served black 
coffee three times a day. 

“At first my very nature rebelled, but 
I soon became accustomed to it, and 
after a while thought I could not get 
along without it. 

“IT worked hard durine each school 
term (I was attending college) and 
taught country school between times. 

“At the end of three years I had fin- 
ished my course—my nerves too, and I 
went back to the farm to rest up. This 
did me some good, but I kept on drink- 
ing coffee, not realizing that it caused 
my trouble, and later accepted a posi- 
tion in a bank. 

“About this time I was married, and 
my acquaintances called me “Slim.” 
On the advice of a friend, my wife 
began to serve Postum, and she made 
it right from the start (boiled it 15 
minutes after boiling actually starts). 
I liked it and have used it exclusively 
for three years. I am no longer dubbed 
slim, my weight has increased 60 pounds 
and I have nerves to stand any strain 
without a flinch. And I have increased 
my salary and my shares of bank stock. 
I can work 15 hours a day, sleep 
soundly and get up feeling like a 
healthy boy.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 
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Events and Conunents. 


The first National Congress of Am- 
erican Esperantists is now in session 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


As a sequence of ten deaths caused by 
fireworks on the “4th of July,” the 
council of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has passed an ordinance condemning all 
private use of firearms or fireworks. 


Out of 1,700 children under sixteen 
years of age examined since Sixth 
month 30th by the inspectors of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who are acting under 
the new child labor law, 75 boys have 
been rejected for physical disability, and 
only two girls. The same proportion in 
the matter of health is believed to exist 
in all large cities. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is about to begin a vigorous campaign 
to make railway transit safer. The 
initial experiment in this direction will 
be made within a few weeks on the 
tracks of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad near Quincy, Ills. 

The appliance to be tested is what is 
known as the Powell-Potter Safety Stop 
System. The governing principle, how- 
ever, is electricity, and the inventors 
claim that its use will render it impos- 
sible for two trains to meet on the same 
track. No matter how fast they may 
be traveling toward each other the ap- 
paratus is designed to stop both engines 


within a certain distance, at the same | 


time signalling both the engine crews 
and the operators in the block signal 
stations. 

The board has before it a score or so 
of other inventions designed to prevent 
collisions, either head-on or rear. All 
of these inventions will be tried if the 
board believes that they have any merit 
at all, and the tests will be made as 
quickly as the inventors can instal their 
apparatuses. 


The Democratic convention at Denver 
distinguished itself in two ways: first, 
by long, continuous applause following 
the first mention of William Jennings 
Bryan’s name, which lasted a little less 
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than an hour and a half—a longer time 
than any nominee was ever cheered be- 
fore in the history of the world. And 
second, for the longest platform in the 
campaign, which is saying a good deal 
after the voluminous production of the 
Chicago convention. It shows alike 
careful revision and shading to be just 
radical enough and not too radical. Its 
most significant utterances concern the 
injunction question, the tariff, the arbi- 
trary power of the Speaker, publicity of 
campaign funds, railroad regulation, 
popular election of senators, the income 
tax, overthrow of trusts and Asiatic im- 
migration. 

Both William Jennings Bryan, the 
Democratic candidate for President, and 
his running mate, John W. Kern, In- 
diana, are comparatively young men. 
This is the more remarkable since Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan has been before 
the people as a Presidential candidate 
twice before; the first time in 1896, when 
he was thirty-six years old. He is now 
forty-eight. He has been so much be- 
fore the public during recent years that 
he needs no introduction to our readers. 


The Prohibitionists, in convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, last week, nominated 
Eugene W. Chafin, Chicago, for Pres- 
ident, and Aaron §. Watkins, Ada, 
Ohio, for Vice-President. 

Eugene W. Chafin is an attorney. He 
is a native of Waukesha County, Wis- 
consin, and for several years practiced 
law there. He was at one time candi- 
date for Governor of Wisconsin on the 
Prohibition ticket, and was this year 
placed in the running for the same posi- 
tion in Illinois by the Prohibitionists. 

Their platform, in striking contrast to 
that of the Republicans and Democrats, 
is brief. It has fourteen planks, as fol- 
lows: 

1. The submission by Congress to the 
several States of an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, importation, exporta- 
tion or transportation of alcoholic li- 
quors for beverage purposes. 

2. The immediate prohibition of the 
liquor traffic for beverage purposes in 
the District of Columbia, in the Terri- 
tories and all places over which the 
National Government has jurisdiction, 
the repeal of the internal revenue tax on 
alcoholic liquors and the prohibition of 
the interstate traffic therein. 

3. The election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people. 

4. Equitable graduated income and 
inheritance taxes. 

5. The establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks and the guaranty of deposits 
in banks. 

6. The regulation of all corporations 
pane an interstate commerce business. 

7. The creation of a permanent tariff 
commission, 

8. The strict enforcement of law in- 
stead of the official tolerance and prac- 
tical license of the social evil which pre- 
vails in many of our cities, and its un- 
speakable traffic in girls, 

9. Uniform marriage 
laws. 

10. An equitable and constitutional 
employers’ liability act. 

11. Court review of postoffice depart- 
ment decisions. 

12. The prohibition of child labor in 
mines, workshops and factories. 


and divorce 


13. Legislation basing suffrage only 
upon intelligence and ability to read and 
write the English language. 

14. The preservation of the mineral 
and forest resources of the country and 
the improvement of the highways and 
waterways. 


HYMN. 


I love the sunny hours, and seek 
Full measure of their joy to know; 

I welcome, gladly hold, and then 
With equal gladness see them go. 


For I must learn another love, ; 
Else life will prove too light and vain; 
There waits a deeper lesson now, 
The strange significance of pain. 


O God of shadows! teach my heart 
To worship at Thy lonely shrine: 
o linger when the lights grow dim, 
And own the darkness, too, as Thine. 
—Pemberton H. Cressey. 


DROPPED COFFEE 
DOCTOR GAINS 20 POUNDS ON POSTUM. 


A physician of Washington, D. C., 
says of his coffee experience: 

“For years I suffered with periodical 
headaches which grew more frequent 
until they became almost constant. So 
severe were they that sometimes I was 
almost frantic. . I was sallow, consti- 
pated, irritable, sleepless; my memory 
was poor, I trembled and my thoughts 
were often confused. 

“My wife, in her wisdom, believed 
coffee was responsible for these ills and 
urged me to drop it. I tried many times 
to do so, but was its slave. 

“Finally wife bought a package of 
Postum and persuaded me to try it, but 
she made it same as ordinary coffee and 
I was disgusted with the taste. (I make 
this emphatic because I fear many others 
have had the same experience.) She 
was distressed at her failure, and we 
carefully read the directions, made it 
tight, boiled it full 15 minutes after 
boiling commenced, and with good 
cream and sugar I liked it—it invigor- 
ated and seemed to nourish me. 

“That was about a year ago. Now I 
have no headaches, am not sallow, sleep- 
lessness and irritability are gone, my 
brain clear and my hand steady. I have 
gained 20 pounds, and feel I am a new 
man, 

“IT do not hesitate to give Postum due 
credit. Of course dropping coffee was 
the main thing, but I had dropped it 
before, using chocolate, cocoa and other 
things to no purpose. 

“Postum not only seemed to act as an 

invigorant, but as an article of nourish- 
ment, giving me the needed phosphates 
and albumens. This is no imaginary 
tale. It can be substantiated by my wife 
and her sister, who both changed to 
Postum and are hearty women of about 
70. 
“T write this for the information and 
encouragement of others, and with a 
feeling of gratitude to the inventor of 
Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They. 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


; interest, 


s) 
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“That they all may be one.” 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE KEYS. 

“T give unto thee the keys of the kingdom” are 
words which announce the foundation principle of 
our religion. They have been taken as the magna 
-charla of Roman Catholicism, and it has been sup- 
posed that here at Cxsarea Philippi Christ appointed 
a vice-gerent and entrusted to him and his ordained 
successors control over the spiritual affairs of the 
kingdom and built His Chureh on the infallible 
authority of Peter as Bishop. 

One does not need to study the New Testament 
itself very long, or very critically, to discover how 
badly that view fits Christ’s entire message about the 
kingdom ; or to see how completely all the facts of the 
organization, polity and ministry in the primitive 
church are against it. Whatever else the 
words at Cxsarea Philippi mean they certainly do not 
contain the magna charta of a papal church. 

The authority of the keys does not attach to Peter 
as a bishop (for there is not a shred of evidence that 
he ever was a bishop), but to Peter as a man. 
Whatever authority is entrusted to him is entrusted 
to him because of his spiritual insight and because 
of his capacity for service as a result of this insight. 
He had attained an experience which for the moment 
put him in a class by himself. He had got beyond 
“flesh and blood,” which is only another way of 
saying that he had got beyond the knowledge of the 
senses, and had seen in Christ a meaning which, so 
far, others had not seen. To others the Galilean 
Teacher was a prophet, or an Elijah reincarnate; to 


great 


Peter, who had, by a happy inspiration, reached | 


beyond the veil of human flesh and had penetrated to 
the Divine Spirit within the Life so close to his own, 
~ He was a Revelation of the Living God—the fulfil- 
ment of the age-long hopes of Israel. The only 
reason for singling out Peter on this memorable occa- 
sion was that he saw farther and felt deeper than any 
one else yet had done. 
And in response to Peter’s insight and confession 
Christ’s faith leaps out, and forecasts a kingdom of 
spiritual persons, re-created from within as Peter 
had been. By a beautiful play of words on Peter’s 
name, Christ tells him that he is a building-stone in 
a spiritual Church. The shifting sand of his nature, 
or the soft loam of his easy will, had been fused and 


hardened into the proper building material for the 
Infal- 
lible he was not yet, nor ever after; for he soon 
proved the weakest of the whole band when the moral 
crisis came on, and he played a very poor role in 
of the 


structure Christ had in mind for the world. 


Antioch when the great spiritual issues 
Church called for a heroic man. 

His one qualification, then, at Philippi, was his 
insight into the true nature and meaning of Christ, 
and he is told at once that this insight carries with 
That, in fact, is the 
peculiar thing about a spiritual insight—it entails 
responsibility. Nobody ever gets a divine revelation 
without having the keys conferred with it. Other 
men’s spiritual destiny hangs on my faithfulness, if 
peradventure I see some truth which others have not 
reached. To refuse the keys is to imperil others 
and one’s self too. 

If I sit down and enjoy my vision or gloat over 
my personal insight I soon discover that my eyes 
have waxed dull and my heart grown cold. And if 
I do not practise my truth and exercise my gift the 
door to the kingdom of life may never swing open 
for those who depend on me for the insight and 
“T give unto thee the keys” 


it a far-reaching responsibility. 


vision. ought to ring in 


| the ears of all of us until we have opened the doors 


that are within the reach of our influence. 

These great words doubtless mean, too, that the 
authority, the destiny, the influence and impact of the 
Church are in the hands of the members themselves. 
The Church is not a dead system of external laws; 
it is not an organization fast-bound by hereditary 
custom and inherited practices—the keys of power 
and authority are within itself. It can bind or loose; 
it can accept or reject the methods of the past. It is 
a spiritual body with its own power of initiative 
and its own capacity for growth and expansion. But 
here again the power and authority depend on spirit- 
ual insight and vision. There is no progress within 
the Church possible unless the members can rise 
above the level of flesh and blood, unless they have 
something more than head knowledge and _ logical 
We put the power in the hands of the 
people to no purpose unless they can see the way of 
the Spirit. In very truth the possession of the keys 
is a great responsibility ! Ry Moa 


ingenuity. 
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NATURE’S SERMON. 


A well-known minister and author tells how, when 
alone in the woods, as a boy, he would pause to wor- 
ship the great trees, and how he would sometimes 
steal out into the silent night and fall upon his knees 
with his hands raised in adoration to the stars. One 
day his father found him engaged in this pagan exer- 
cise; and while both were surprised, and the boy 
was no little frighteued, the father was ‘too wise to 
let the opportunity pass. Some parents would have 
reproved, and some might have chastised the little 
heathen, but this parent did not. Instead he 
dropped on the ground by his son and told him in 
ianguage the child understood how the flowers and 
the trees, the great world and the far away stars were 
only the works of God, and that God was the One to 
worship. 

That was the child’s first intelligent lesson about 
God, and it came at a moment when his young mind 
was ready to rise from nature worship into the fresh 
morning air of a new spiritual world. Trees and 
flowers were dearer to him than ever before because 
they were God’s trees and flowers also, and the world 
and the heavens took on a new meaning since they 
too belonged to God. What a beautiful conception! 
What a glorious approach to God! Needless to say 
this child to-day is a practical Christian minister. 

Did you ever think how much oxygen and sun- 
shine there is in the gospels? Almost the first scene 
in the New Testament is that of a caravan from 
a sun-parched desert silently moving into Jerusalem 
under an evening sky. The second gospel opens with 


the cry of a plainly clad preacher who assembles his’ 


congregations, not in a synagogue, nor yet in Herod’s 
temple, but in the shade of the great trees along the 
banks of the Jordan. And the third gospel on the 
night of the nativity takes us out on the Judean hills 
with the shepherds. The Master himself lived much 
in the open air, and while He was no stranger to the 
sacred literature and traditions of His people, He 
drew most of His lessons from nature. Clouds, rain, 
lightning, the sound of the wind, the little sparrows, 
the crows, different kinds of soil, sprouting seeds, 
harvest fields, and clusters of ripe fruit—such were 
the things that filled His mind. They were of inter- 
est to Him not because he was a naturalist, but 
because they belonged to the Father. In them He saw 
the Father working. 

But we must be more than lovers of nature to be 
spiritually minded.: We can enjoy the beauty of 
a flower, the exhilaration of fresh air, or the glory of 
a sunset, and forget God. ‘Neither in this mountain, 


nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father.” ‘The 
true worshiper shall worship the Father in Spirit 
and in Truth.” We must have spiritual insight in 
order to catch the spiritual meaning of the world. 
Just as strings and keys, and notes and bars alone are 
not music, so the elements of this world are not the 
voice of God. And just as these same keys and 
notes under an artist’s touch are transformed into a 
melody for trained ears, so, too, the works of nature 
can become the symphony of an eternal order,—+the 
expression of a loving Father. 

This sense of God’s presence in the world brings 
fresh hope and strengthens our faith. All of us have 
our bright and dark days, times when God seems near 
us, and times when shadows hide His face. This ebb 
and flow of personal experience makes us long for 
something more abiding, something to teach us a 
better faith. And the sermon of the great world 
out of doors answers our need. God is everywhere. 
“My Father worketh even until now,” and whatever 
our mood or condition His everlasting arms are 
underneath. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XIIL* 


25. The Separation in Iowa Yearly Meeting. 

Since I was in North Carolina when the separa- 
tion in Western Yearly Meeting occurred, I will 
tell about the one which occurred in Iowa, as a fair 
example of them all. In giving this account, I shall 
make free use of the information contained in the 
paper compiled by my friend, Ida Parker, and read 
in the class engaged in the study of Friends History 
at Earlham College. She took considerable care to 
obtain correct information in this case and in one or 
two others that I may quote from. 

It appears that the first public manifestation of 
difference of opinion among Friends occurred at 
Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting, and finally culmi- 
nated in a separation. It took place at the quarterly 
meeting held at Bear Creek in Second month, 1873. 
It was when the Committee on General Meetings 
made its report. The report stated, in substance, 
that a general meeting had been held at Bear Creek, 
under the auspices of the yearly meeting’s and 
quarterly meeting’s committees jointly, and that 
five sessions had been held, all with good satisfaction 
except the last one, on Fourth-day night. The 
report was not satisfactory, quite a number express- 
ing themselves as satisfied with all the meetings. 
The dissatisfaction in the minds of the committee 
arose from the introduction of a “mourners’ bench” 
and from a “testimony meeting” at the closing ses- 
sion on Fourth-day night. This fact came out in 
the discussion, though it was not stated in the report. 
The general meeting had really been conducted by 
John Y. Hoover, a member of the yearly meeting’s 


*Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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committee, he doing the preaching. The meeting 
had resulted in a great awakening in the church, 
many young people being converted or reclaimed, 
and many of the older ones who were seldom heard 
to speak in meeting would stand for five or ten 
minutes waiting for an opportunity to speak. But 
at the Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, following the 
quarterly meeting, a request was presented by the 
young people, asking that a social meeting be estab- 
lished, to be held on First-day evening. This called 
out a warm discussion, and was finally voted down 
by the Conservative element. A counsel was held 
at the close of the meeting by the young people and 
those in sympathy with them, and it was decided 
to hold the meeting anyway, which was done. We 
might say right here that if the Christian Endeavor 
Society had been organized at that time in that 
meeting, it would have furnished an opportunity 
for those young people and others interested to 
exercise their gifts without disturbing the Conserva- 
tive Friends. One thing peculiar about this First- 
day night meeting was that it was kept up by con- 
sent of the church for over thirty years before being 
regularly established by the monthly meeting. 

The differences which first became public in the 
quarterly meeting of Fifth month continued to in- 
erease, until they finally culminated in the separa- 
tion, in 1877. The next general meeting in the 
quarter was held at North Branch in Twelfth month, 
1874, by Samuel Lloyd. No dissatisfaction was 
expressed with this meeting. The quarterly meeting 
in the Second month of the following year was held 
at Bear Creek, in the new meeting-house. This was 
followed by a general meeting lasting three days, 
conducted by Benjamin B. Hiatt. Differences con- 
tinued. Private debates were common. Business 
meetings were so hampered that important business 
could scarcely be done. When committees were to 
be appointed, each faction tried to get a member on 
their side. Unkind retorts were exchanged freely. 

The next general meeting was at the time of the 
Second month quarterly meeting, in 1876, and was 
conducted by Benjamin B. Hiatt again. It was 
evident from the first that the crisis had come. If 
this meeting could be conducted without a break, 
serious consequences might be averted. The meet- 
ings on Second and Third-days were conducted with 
the apparent end in view of either reconciling or 
winning over the Conservative element. On Fourth 
day, at the eleven o’clock meeting, it became evident 
to the leaders that their efforts along this line were 
a failure, and that the time had come for action. 
Accordingly, B. B. Hiatt arose and, after some 
remarks, called for those present who wished to 
forsake sin and lead a different kind of life to come 
to the front seats. About 20 arose at once and came 
followed later by others, and the “mourners’ bench” 
was again introduced into Bear Creek Meeting. 
‘The greatest confusion followed. Others who did 
not go forward were visited at their seats by rela- 
tives or friends; cries and prayers, interspersed pith 


{ 


the large room. The Conservative Friends began 
to depart for their homes at once, and the die was 
cast. One elderly woman came forward to the 
‘mourners’ bench” before departing, and, standing 
in front of it, declared that the Society of Friends 
was now dead, that this action had now killed it. 

The meeting closed with a long session on Sixth- 
day. It began at 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
continued until 6 P. M. without intermission, the 
same work continuing. The Progressive, or fast, 
element was now triumphant, and it was seen by 
all that a separation could not be prevented. Each 
faction now began preparation by getting every 
advantage possible. Tlie plan of the Conservatives 
was discovered to be that of going out and carrying 
the meeting with them. The Progressives were 
determined that they would remove the Oonserva- 
tives from office, so they would have no meeting to 
carry out. Proceedings were accordingly begun 
against John Jones, a Conservative minister of 
North Branch Monthly Meeting, which resulted in 
his being deposed from the ministry. Proceedings 
were also begun against a number of the elders in 
the quarterly meeting. With these facts before them, 
the Conservatives called a conference of those who 
were dissatisfied, and suggested that as they did not 
have a clerk, someone be named clerk for the day. 
When the monthly meeting convened, Jesse Beesley 
was named clerk, and proceeded to read an opening 
minute. Allan Barnett was the authorized clerk 
of the monthly meeting. A discussion arose at once, 
causing much confusion. Jesse Beesley tried to 
restore order by saying, “‘We do not want contention, 
Friends. We simply wish to hold North Branch 
Monthly Meeting.” But, finding it impossible to 
hold the meeting amid such confusion, they were 
compelled to adjourn to the yard, where arrange- 
ments avere made for future meetings. After their 
withdrawal, the regular clerk opened the meeting, 
and, after a time of prayer, the business was taken 
up as usual. The result of the separation at North 
Branch was that, the Conservatives being in the 
majority, the Liberals withdrew to Earlham, where 
a meeting had been previously established, and 
left the Conservatives in possession of the church 
property. 

Bear Creek Monthly Meeting was next in order, 
being held on the last Seventh-day in the month. 
The same proceedings were expected here, but just 
at the time for meeting to convene, the Conservatives 
held a consultation in the yard, and decided to with- 
draw to the school-house near by and organize, 
without attempting the former plan. Milton Mills 
was the appointed clerk for the day. The conclu- 
sions of the conference were read, and committees 
were appointed to nominate such officers as should 
be needed to complete the organization of the monthly 
meeting. Summit Grove, now Stuart, was the third 
and last of the monthly meetings. The Conserva- 
tives of this meeting withdrew quietly on First-day 
morning, and held a meeting for worship at the 


an occasional hymn, were heard from all paris of | home of Margaret Bowles. 
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At the close of this meeting, a conference was 
held, at which a time and place of meeting was 
agreed upon, when they might organize the monthly 
meeting. The first quarterly meeting after the 
separation was held at Bear Creek, Eighth month 2, 
on Seventh-day. The Separatists held theirs at the 
same time, in the school-house, where the monthly 
meeting had been organized. Here it was decided 
to hold a yearly meeting at Oskaloosa, at the same 
time with the Iowa Yearly Meeting, which was 
done. Here the Conservative yearly meeting was 
organized. It was made up almost entirely of Bear 
Creek Friends, there being, as yet, no separation 
in the other quarterly meetings. By the time of 
the yearly meetings in 1878, separations had taken 
place in Ackworth, Springdale and Salem Quarters. 
This added to the number in attendance. The 
organization of a yearly meeting was completed, 
and a book of discipline adopted. This discipline 
was revised in 1886. In the preface was this state- 
ment: “To whom it may concern: In consequence 
of innovations in doctrine and practice which have 
been introduced into our meeting, or rather, forced 
upon us, we have deemed it our duty to withdraw 
from such, and we organize our meetings in order 
that we may hold them in accordance with the 
ancient usage of the society, and have adopted the 
following discipline for their government.” 

The doctrinal differences were never made very 
prominent, but were understood to be on the subjects 
of resurrection, the judgment, the new birth and 
sanctification. The Conservatives usually denied 
a bodily resurrection, the outward second coming 
of Christ, instantaneous conversion, and sanctifica- 
tion as a second definite work, in all of which the 
Progressives believed. The chief differences were 
in practice, as has already been suggested. The 
Separatists immediately returned to the custom of 
standing during public prayer by a member, and 
the men retained their hats during meeting. Men 
shaved smooth who had been wearing beards, and 
ordered plain coats. Meetings were frequently held 
in silence. First-day schools, as a rule, were not 
organized. At the time of the separation in Bear 
Creek Quarter, about half the members withdrew. 
The minutes of their yearly meeting of 1904 show 
82 families and 125 parts of families, with five 
monthly meetings and two quarterly meetings. The 
yearly meeting is held alternately at West Branch 
and Earlham, where two quarterly meetings are 
located respectively. The educational report shows 
108 children between the ages of five and twenty-one. 
But one legal transaction has come so far from the 
separation. During the winter of 1878, an effort 
was made by the Separatists at Bear Creek to incor- 
porate their monthly meeting, with the view of 
holding the church property. The trustees of Bear 
Creek, having learned the fact, by extra effort 
reached the county seat in advance and filed articles 
of incorporation... The Separatists then proceeded 
to incorporate their quarterly meeting. 
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THE CONTROLLING ELEMENT IN LIFE. 


BY SYLVESTER JONES. 


“And that life which I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God.” The 
great contribution which Paul made to religious 
knowledge was not begotten of fluency, versatility, 
emotion, or even of inexorable logic, though he pos- 
sessed each of these in a very marked degree. It 
was born rather of those inward experiences which 
were as real to him as were the people to whom he 
addressed his message. The center and substance of 
these experiences was Jesus Christ. 

It is clear, too, that the Christ of Paul’s experi- 
ence was the Man of Nazareth. Witness the words 
of his defense before King Agrippa, where he de- 
clared that it was Jesus of Nazareth that appeared 
to him on the Damascus road and appointed him 
as minister and witness, not of that revelation alone, 
but also of things yet to be revealed. Listen to his 
own declaration of his apostolic appointment, “Paul 
an apostle, not from men, neither through man, but 
through Jesus Christ.” Listen again as he tells of 
the source of his apostolic message, “For neither did 
I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but it 
came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

But you ask, what was it that made Paul’s experi- 
ence real and dynamic instead of ecstatic and vision- 
ary? The answer is, faith in Jesus Christ. That 
which correlated the facts of the material world with 
the facts of his religious experience was faith in 
Jesus of Nazareth. Thus he could say, “And the 
life I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith 
which is in the Son of God.” 

Perhaps as we listen and ponder these words, 
there comes to us the feeling that the life of faith 
here depicted is something peculiar to one man or to 
one set of men. Was Paul more fortunate in these 
Is it possible that God was 
partial to him? Or is the realm of spiritual verities 
as open to all as the realm of natural verities ? 
Surely here as everywhere, truth whispers her secrets 
only to those who know her language and sounds her 
harp strings for those who are in tune with her 


chords. Let us, then, set ourselves to find, first, how 


faith makes Jesus Christ real to us, and second, how 
faith discovers that within us which responds to 
Jesus Christ, and appropriates Him and makes His 
life dynamic in ours. 

In the first place, evidence tells us that Jesus of 
Nazareth is real, and faith accepts Him as such. The 
attitude of mind which results in faith is the most 
simple and natural. The acceptance of Jesus Christ 
by faith is not accomplished by exercising something 
that has been injected into us and that is foreign 
to our best selves. The faith that saves is rather the 
most normal attitude, it is the exercise of your most 
rational faculties. ’ 

Faith is exercised more frequently than we are: 
aware. Looking from my study window the other 
What. 
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thing made it possible for those boys to choose sides 
and play ball according to the rules of the game? It 
was faith. Each individual boy had faith in the 
group, and he made his actions conform to that faith. 
A. merchant orders a consignment from the factory. 
The factory salesman, using his knowledge of men in 
general and of that merchant in particular, places a 
valuation upon the business assets of that merchant, 
including his worth as measured by his integrity and 
capacity. In accordance with that valuation the 
factory salesman acts. If the valuation is high 
enough, the goods are sent, the manager having faith 
in the merchant to the extent that he expects in due 
time to receive a remittance for the full amount of 
the consignment. Look into the factors which con- 
trol your conduct and you will find that the same 
principle, yes, the same act of faith obtains every- 
where. There lived a man called Julius Cesar. You 
attach to him a valuation that is measured by your 
faith in him as a historic character and by your 
faith in his intrinsie worth. Here is another historic 
character—Jesus of Nazareth. Come, let us estimate 
His worth. Listen to His words. Such wisdom! such 
depth of meaning! such insight into human and 
divine character! such loftiness of ideals! We can 
but say with Nicodemus, “We know that Thou art a 
teacher come from God.” Look at His compassion as 
He meeis the sick and sorrowing. No toil is too 
severe, no suffering is too great for Him to take upon 
Himself in His ministry for others. Surely He is the 
very embodiment of love, for He reveals the pity of 
God Himself. See His stern denunciation of hypoc- 
risy and unrighteousness. See His example of holy 
living. As sinless and spotless is His character as 
the one of whom the vision-inspired prophet ex- 
claimed, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy.” Once more, let us 
stand by the cross and behold the suffering Son of 
Mary, as for the love of man He sacrifices Himseli 
upon the cross of His humiliation. Let us go with 
Him as He passes through the valley of the shadow 
of death and listen to His tender words, ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” And 
now with Mary of Magdala, let us stand beside the 
empty tomb and face the Risen One and make our 
estimate of His worth. We cannot do otherwise than 
express our faith as did Peter and Paul and all the 
holy men of old, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the Living God.” 

With our faith buttressed by these significant his- 
toric facts, there remains for us to consider how that 
faith appropriates Him as a controlling element in 
life to-day, how through faith His life is made dyna- 
mic in our lives. 

First, we see in Jesus the revealer of God. We 
see in him the explanation of a myriad of experiences 
in life which without Him would be enigmas. Faith 
will lead you to understand that God is just as loving 
and tender and holy as Jesus Christ. You will learn 
that the Invisible Spirit which tugs at your heart 
strings and seeks to draw you upward and onward 
is the same in nature and character as the Jesus of 
history. 


Again, through faith in Jesus you come to a knowl- 
edge of the pity of God. When loved ones are 
snatched from your embrace, when the heart is 
crushed with sorrow, when hopes and ambitions are 
swept away like ashes, then faith is the rift which 
opens the dark clouds and lets the glorious life of 
Jesus Christ shine upon your pathway, but more than 
that, it lightens and brightens the burdens them- 
selves. When you see Jesus toiling and weeping for 
others, homeless and friendless at last staggering 
beneath the load of His own cross, the truth is pressed 
upon us that suffering has a dignity and purpose 
worthy of a heroic life, or, if need be, a martyr 
death. 

Yet, again, faitlr in Jesus Christ makes His life 
and death dynamic in delivering the sinner from his 
sins. You who have experienced the transforming 
power of Jesus Christ will understand the meaning 
of the truth experienced by the great St. Augustine. 
“Thou hast formed us for Thyself and our hearts are 
restless till they find rest in Thee.” Jesus shows that 
sin is the only thing that separates men from God. 
When you exercise faith in Jesus, you give Him 
control of your life, and that control means the de- 
struction of sin, and on your part living the kind of 
life that Jesus lived. The fruit tree in the environ- 
ment of soil and sunshine and showers will blossom 
and bear luscious fruit, so the soul in the environ- 
ment of Jesus Christ will bear the fruits of love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, self-control. It is faith that places the soul in 
such an environment. 

Once more, faith in appropriating Jesus Christ, 
appropriates for us His life, which is life eternal. 
The bands of death could have no hold on Jesus be- 
cause the kind of life that He lived was eternal life. 
As faith makes regnant in you that life, you, too, 
have the power of an endless life. The words of 
Jesus himself are, “This is life eternal, that they 
should know Thee the only true God, and Him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” Faith, sup- 
ported by knowledge, finds in Jesus that which 
answers to your longings for eternal life. No longer 
is your bark tossed upon a shoreless sea, no longer 
do you seek the transient joy or the passing pleasure 
to while away the brief span ere you sink beneath the 
waves. Jesus Christ is the captain of your souls. 
By His command you keep the rudder true. The 
settling fogs, the dashing waves, the hidden shoals 
are passed each in turn, and you enter new and 
more expansive harbors, you discover more fertile 
shore-lines, and you breathe the fragrant zephyrs 
borne from havens yet unexplored. Glorious is the 
voyage of the life thus controlled. 

Then, in conclusion, let us notice that the life of 
faith is in contrast with a life of selfish ease. Faith 
prompts to activity. We speak of the “act of faith,” 
and certainly the term is full of meaning. The act 
is bound up with the faith. Faith must of necessity 
express itself in action. Faith in a neighbor that 
does not result in neighborliness is better called lack 
of faith. Faith in Jesus Christ that does not result - 
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in Christlikeness is likewise lack of faith in Him. 
“Faith without works is dead, being alone.” Let us 
by loving kindness and by tender mercy prove our 
faith, and having proved it, go on from faith to 
faith, and, correspondingly, from character to char- 
acter, ever treasuring with Paul the truth, ‘“‘that the 
life which I now lve in the flesh I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God.” 
Gibara, Cuba. 


[For Tue AmeERicAN FRIEND.] 
CLEAR SHINING AFTER RAIN. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


One of the numberless touches of exquisite poetry 
in the Old Testament is that which describes the 
“tender grass springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain.” The verdant grass plot which 
gladdens the eye is the result of a double process— 
shower and sunshine. Both are indispensable. We 
find in this beautiful expression a type of our deepest 
and richest spiritual experiences. It is a type of the 
most thorough work of conversion by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Over every impenitent soul hangs the dark cloud of 
God’s righteous displeasure; His holy word thunders 
against sin and its threatenings beat like a storm of 
hail. Repentance and faith in Christ sweep away 
this cloud; the thunders cease; the face of the aton- 
ing, pardoning Saviour looks forth like a blue sky 
after a storm; for there is no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus. No two eases of conversion 
are exactly similar; yet in every thorough work of 
grace the darkness and dread which belongs to a state 
of guilt give place to the smile and peace of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. 

What is true in the beginnings of the most thor- 
ough Christian life is often realized in the subsequent 
experiences of the believer. Rain and sunshine both 
play their part in developing godly character. It 
ought to be a comfort to such of my readers as are 
under the heavy downpour of trials to open their 
Bibles and read how it fared with some of God’s 
most faithful children. 

Abraham toiled on his sorrowful way to Mount 
Moriah under a dark cloud of apprehension, but the 
clear shining came when God approved his faith and 
spared the beloved son Isaac to the father’s heart. 
The successive strokes of trial that burst on the head 
of Joseph only made his exaltation the more signal 
when he became prime minister of Egypt. There are 
forty-one chapters of the book of Job through which 
beats the tempest which smote the four corners of his 
house, but in the forty-second chapter comes the clear 
shining after the rain, and the blaze of restored pros- 
perity. The biographies of Elijah and Daniel prove 
that light is sown for the righteous; and the eleventh 
chapter of the Hebrews is a meteorological record to 
show how faith paints rainbows on thunder clouds. 

In our day God often employs stormy providences 
for the discipline and perfecting of His own people. 


He knows when we need the drenchings. Every rain- 


drop has its mission to perform. It goes right down 
to the roots of the heart, and creeps into every crevice. 
Not one drop of sorrow, not one tear, but may have 
some beneficent purpose. The process is not joyous, 
but grievous; nevertheless it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness and purity and strength. 
Christ’s countenance never beams with such bright- 
ness and beauty as when it breaks forth after a deluge 
of sorrow; and many a Christian has become a 
braver, stronger, and holier man or woman for terri- 
ble afflictions; there has been a clear shining after 
rain. 

This principle has manifold applications. Some- 
times a cloud of unjust calumny gathers over a good 
man’s name; lies darken the air, and it pours false- 
hoods forty days and forty nights. But when the 
shower of slander has spent itself the truth creeps out 
slowly but surely from behind the clouds of defama- 
tion, and the slandered character shines with more 
luster than ever. The same storm that wrecks a 
rotten tree only roots the more firmly the sound tree, 
whose leaves glisten in the subsequent sunshine. 

All ye children of God who are under the peltings 
of poverty, or the downpour of disappointments, or 
the blizzards of adversity, “think it not strange as 
though some strange thing had happened unto you.” 
Millions have had the same experiences before you. 
No storm ever drowned a true believer, or washed 
out the foundations of hope. The trial of your faith 
will be found unto praise and honor and glory at 
the appearing of your Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


Two things ought to give you courage. One is that . 


our Lord loves to honor and reward unwavering faith. 
He permits the storm to test you, and then sends 
the smile of His sunshine to reward: you. Another 
thought is that the skies are never so brilliantly blue 
as when they have been washed by a storm. The 
countenance of Jesus is never so welcome and lovable 
as when He breaks forth upon us—a sun of consola- 
tion and joy after trials. 

Long years ago, on a day of thick fog and pouring 
rain, | ascended a mountain by an old bridle path 
over the slippery rocks. A weary, disappointed com! 
pany we were when we reached the cabin on the sum- 
mit. But toward evening a mighty wind swept away 
the banks of mist, the body of the blue heavens stood 
out in the clearness, and before us was revealed the 
magnificent landscape stretching away to the sea. 
That scene was at the time, and has often been since, 
a sermon to my soul. It taught me that faith’s stair- 
ways are over steep rocks; often through blinding 
storms; but God never loses His hold on us, and if 
we endure to the end He will yet bring us out into 
the clear shining after rain. 


“So it’s better to hope, though the clouds run low, 
And to keep the eye still lifted; 

For the clear, blue sky will soon peer through 
When the thunder cloud is rifted.” 


Brooklyn, N.Y. So 
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THE PROGRESSIVE REVELATION OF 
TRUTH. 


BY GEORGE A. GORDON. 


The following is taken from * sermon of George A. 


Gordon, Boston, preached before the International Congrega- 
tional Council, at Edinburgh, Scotland, Seventh month Ist. 
The sermon appears in full in The Congregationalist of 
Seventh month i11th—Eprvor. 


Two worlds confront the religious mind to-day 
with new distinctness and impressiveness—the world 
of authority and the world of freedom. The world 
that stood in the great soul of Luther only half con- 
scious of itself, stands to-day with the trumpet at its 
lips proclaiming its complete independence of alicn 
restraint or compulsion; while the world that lay 
in the mind of Loyola, again only dimly aware of 
itself, is in alarm, declaring with new emphasis its 
right to control the thoughts of men and threatening 
resistance as of old with excommunication from the 
eternal grace. 

Protestants were born in the world of freedom, 
and yet that world is proving itself wider and wilder 
than the greatest Protestant in the past ever dreamed. 
The result is that many are afraid of the signs of the 
times. They recall the compromises in which the 
reformation began, freedom from the authority of 
the Catholic church and subjection to the authority 
ot the Bible. They look with anxious eye for some 
similar compromise to-day. They cannot see that the 

essential lives by its own right, that it needs no sanc- 

tion beyond its own character, that it depends upon 
nothing foreign to itself, that it is as lasting as the 
order of which it is a part. To these men freedom, 
when it is under limitation, seems to be good for re- 
ligion; when under no limitation freedom seems to 
be the supreme peril of religion. 

In all this there is anreasonablé distrust of human 
nature in general, unwarrantable trust in certain 
representatives of human nature in particular, and 
profound skepticism concerning the power of the 
Christian faith. It is unreasonable to distrust man, 
for he is the best we know; it is unwarrantable to 
subject man in general to men in particular, because 
the particular may be inferior to the general; it is 
unwarrantable to subject the living to the dead, 
because God is still in His world and is still traveling 
in the greatness of His strength. It is an utter and 
dismal contradiction to proclaim the adequacy of the 
Christian faith to control and transform the mind of 
the race, and then to forbid the surrender of the free- 
man to the sole and sheer power of that faith. In 
such distractions of the Christian intellect we return 
to the words of the text for guidance and hope. They 
are the great assurance of “the religious man in the 
world Ve freedom: “Howbeit, when he the Spirit of 
Truth is come, He will guide you into all the truth.” 

These words recall us, first of all, to our funda- 
mental concern as men. That supreme concern is not 
to be orthodox, but to be true; not to be in accord with 
tradition, but to be in abort with reality; not to 
appear sound in the sight of men, but to be sound in 


the sight of God. 


‘to your penitence, your prayer, 


‘We have in the text, by implication, an answer to 
our supreme question, What is truth? The spirit of 
truth is none other than God. For Christian thinkers 
God is the reality of truth of the universe; for Chris- 
tian thinkers the truth does not exhaust itself in a 
fact, in an idea, in an order of facts and ideas; its 
final form is a moral person, the infinite, living God. 

‘A new version of the history of Israel cannot over- 
throw the truth thus understood; discredit or rejec- 
tion meted out to miracle cannot touch the truth; 
a new scheme of doctrine, whether acceptable or 
otherwise, cannot destroy the order of the world. 
Nothing that leaves God in the world, nothing that 
leaves men with souls in relations of obligation to one 
another and to God can dismay us. Behind all re- 
search, all science, all philosophy, all records sacred 
or otherwise, we confess as the firm-set constitution 
of our world God and the sons of God in time. 

There is a contemporaneous Christianity that we 
have too much neglected. In our anxiety over the 
historic gospel we have neglected the contemporary 
gospel. We have fought for the truth that was, and 
we have been too often unmindful of the truth that 
is. We have fought against ideas old and new as 
against masks, and we have not been pure enough 
nor great enough to look upon the naked order of our 
human world. Here and not yonder is our truth. 
Here and not yonder is your own soul joined to the 
soul of your brother in a tremendous order of obliga- 
tion. Here and not yonder is your God searching 
your conscience this day, bringing you and your 
brother to the judgment of love, offering himself now 
your homage and 
your trust, opening before your eyes the gates and 
lifting up the everlasting doors of the contemporary 
kingdom of love. 

We have in the text an answer to our supreme 
need in a free world. Our Christian faith in con- 
fessing the spirit of truth confesses an invisible guide 
into all truth. The world is great; it is forever un- 
folding ifs mysteries, and more and more we need the 
guidance of the spirit of truth. 

The world of science is undergoing constant re- 
vision and expansion; new facts and new ideas in 
every department of science are the continuous sur- 
prise of the time; the hope of fresh discovery in fact 
and in law is the perpetual incentive of the scientific 
mind. History is rewritten in every new century 
out of larger knowledge and wider vistas of man’s 
world. Philosophy, the world of man’s deepest 
thoughts, is in continual movement, and the sympa- 
thetic man discovers in this movement the possibil- 
ity, at least, of a richer and vaster issue. Religion is 
a living experience, and among thoughtful men it 
must seek to bring itself into. accord with general 
knowledge about man’s world. Religion as feeling 
and as character is growing, is bound to grow wher- 
ever it is alive; religion as insight into the ultimate 
meanings of exiatatiae and the universe is also bound 
to grow where the religious intellect is not the victim 
of despair. Under all aspects, therefore, our human 
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world is provisional, incomplete, awaiting revision 
and expansion. 

How shall we behave toward this, our world thus 
freed from servitude? Believe that the spirit of 
truth is in the intellect and will of the world. Be- 
lieve that all attested truth in science is one with all 
essential truth in religion. Believe that it is no more 
of a disgrace to revise religion by exact science when 
that becomes necessary, than it is to complete the 
scientific view of the world by the religious. Believe 
that the sin against the Holy Spirit is to reject the 
vision of truth wherever it is offered. Believe that 
Christianity, in the history of man, is first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear; that as it 
left the hope and life of its divine founder it was an 
organism of ideas with the power of infinite growth 
in them, and that the complete and perfect Christian- 
ity is that which shall issue at the end of time from 
the Christian intellect of the race under the discipline 
of the spirit of truth, under the guidance and inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost. 

There is the further fear that this freedom may 
degenerate into universal license. Our freedom may 
become unchartered, and sink into another name 
for the most galling bondage. Here, again, let us 
take counsel not of our fears, but of our faith. 

The world cannot go beyond God, any more than a 
man can outrun his shadow or break away from it; 
that is our faith, and the freedom that becomes 
license becomes at the same time labor and sorrow, 
and we trust in the discipline of life, under the 
spirit of truth, to bring freedom to itself. Authority 
is for minors; freedom is for men, and full manhood 
without freedom is inconceivable. We grant that 
the freedom may be abused; we trust the eternal 
spirit through the sorrow which’ the abuse inflicts 
upon the doer thereof, to bring the wanton soul to it- 
self as in the parable, the lost boy, who abuses his 
freedom, and who through the horror of that abuse, 
under the guidance of a great memory and a great 
vision, came to himself. 

It must be said that among Christian people the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the life of the world is 
more talked about and less believed in than any other 
truth in our faith. We confess the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and we trust Him when He is orthodox 
in belief and practice. We confine His work largely 
to the preservation of traditional opinion and conven- 
tional conduct. We seldom think of the Holy Spirit 
as the spirit of revolution in ideas and in ideals, as 
the light in the prow of the ship and the impulse in 
her heart in the navigation of hitherto unexplored 
seas. We do not lay to heart the greatness of our 
Lord’s promise. We are not apt to think of the in- 
tellectual activity of the world, in all normal men, 
as in the strength of the Holy Spirit. We are not 
wont to consider that the spirit of truth is the sover- 
eign influence in the genuine intellectual life of man- 
kind, and that the great objective spirit of truth is 
conserving and increasing this mighty hunger and 
thirst for reality, and through the discipline of suc- 
cess and failure leading men to the perfect day. 


SARAH A. WOODARD. 


Sarah A. Woodard, daughter of James and Sarah 
Hutt Hadley, was born near Leesburg, Ohio, Third 
month 51, 1831, and died at Lawrence, Kan., Sixth 
month 28, 1908. Her early life was devoted to the 
care of the family in her father’s home, and to teach- 
ing school, in which she was engaged before her 
seventeenth year. She attended Friends Boarding 
School (now Earlham College), Richmond, Indiana, 
where she became acquainted with Levi Woodard, 
to whom she was married in 1853. They moved to 
Kansas in the spring of 1857, and settled at what is 
now Hesper, where they suffered all the hardships 
of frontier life and the perils of border ruffian and 
Civil War days. They had three children: Orlando 
J., Mary Eva and Roscoe B. 

Sarah A. Woodard was one of the first members 
of Hesper Meeting, which is one of the oldest meet- 
ings in Kansas. She was a strong, active worker, 
and was often appointed to responsible positions in 
the meeting. She also served as teacher and super- 
intendent in the Bible-school. She was one of the 
first teachers in the Hesper district school, and one 
of the charter members of the Hesper Social Lyceum, 
organized in 1859. In 1879 the family moved to 
Lawrence, where her husband died in 1882, leaving 
her with the care of the home. Her added domestic 
eares did not lessen her church activities. She was 
one of the organizers of the Lawrence Mission Tem- 
perance Sabbath-school, of which she was elected 
superintendent at the time of its organization in 
Eleventh month, 1884, and continued as such for 
eighteen years. A touching tribute to her memory 
was the visit of the mothers’ class of this school, 
which came in a body to her home to take a last view 
of their faithful adviser and friend. For many 
years Sarah A. Woodard was county superintendent 
of the W. C. T. U. Flower Mission, and a district 
visitor of the associated charities. Her life was de- 
voted to doing good, in giving assistance and comfort 
to the unfortunate and those in need. She has now 
passed to the reward of which she felt so sure, and 
to which she had looked forward with comfort for so 
many years. 


Let us see that whenever we have failed to be lov- 
ing, we have also failed to be wise; that whenever 
we have been blind to our neighbors’ interests, we 
have also been blind to our own; whenever we have 
hurt others, we have hurt ourselves much more.— 


Charles Kingsley. 
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Some Vielos on Present Bay Topics. 


— 


AN EPISTOLARY REVIEW OF AMERICAN 
QUAKERISM. 
(Concluded. ) 


Accounts from the different Yearly Meetings indi- 
cate that much has been accomplished, during the year 
just past, in evangelistic and church extension work. 
From a geographical and strategic point of view, we 
have made decided gains. By establishing a new 
Yearly Meeting in Nebraska and setting up a Quar- 
terly Meeting in Idaho we have done something 
toward filling in the extended break between our 


large group of Yearly Meetings in the East and | 


those on the Pacific Coast. In the important town 
of Knoxville we are likely to establish a flourishing 
meeting, and thus extend our lines into a new region 
in the Southwest. 

In Iowa “several hundred requests for member- 
ship have been received, new meeting-houses built, 
and home mission fields sustained.” 

Baltimore made at its last Yearly Meeting an 
appropriation toward the expenses of setting up 
Nebraska Yearly Meeting. 

Kansas says: “The work is becoming more system- 
atized, giving better results. Special attention is 
given to means of shepherding the flock, nearly all 
our meetings being provided with pastoral care. We 
have realized a deeper consciousness of the need of 
persons thoroughly prepared for this important work 
of the church. We recognize the fact that if we 
maintain our prestige and accomplish our mission we 
must have men of trained minds, who are capable of 
giving an intelligent exposition of the doctrines of 
the gospel, and who can speak to this age.” 

North Carolina says: ‘““We cannot all be preachers, 
but we can be ministers of good. Our 
meeting has realized as perhaps never before how 
much can be accomplished by an untiring Christian 
zeal in our work for the Master.” 

Oregon says: “Representatives and reports are here 
from our new Quarterly Meeting in South Idaho. 
We are encouraged as we note how God is blessing 
the efforts of Friends in that new field. They are 
preparing to build one new meeting-house in the near 
future, the Yearly Meeting rendering such assist- 
ance as it can. The report of the Evangelistic and 
Church Extension Superintendent indicates activity 
and widening and strengthening of our work within 
our borders and adjacent territory.” 

Western Yearly Meeting says that definite work 
has been done in the evangelistic field. 

Wilmington writes: “Hitherto our activities have 
been confined to the rural districts, dotted with many 
towns and villages. But we are facing at present the 
problems and responsibilities of a city meeting. A 
beautiful and substantial church will soon be dedi- 
eated in the city of Xenia, Ohio. Before the autumn 
has closed, attention will be seriously given to the 
opening of a meeting in Knoxville, Tenn., one of the 
great cities of the South.” 


| 


From California: “Our Master has given our 
Yearly Meeting a favored opportunity of coming into 
touch with representatives from Japan, China, and 
the Spanish-speaking people among us, and along our 
State borders. Many are accepting Christ and plan- 
ning to return to their own people and carry the 


| good news of salvation and joy.” 


| territory from Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast. 


Canada has received increased financial support in 
its home mission work, .and more workers have en- 
listed. This department still suffers, however, from 
a serious lack of ministers, evangelists and Bible- 
school superintendents. ‘While some meetings are 
in a flourishing condition, a few have become greatly 
reduced in numbers, and the problem of providing 
suitable pastoral care for them continues to be a most 
urgent and difficult one. The great and 
rapidly growing field in the northwestern provinces 
of Canada promises to tax the energies and re- 


_sourees of the Yearly Meeting for years to come. 


By reason of the recent tide of immigration from 
Great Britain and Ireland isolated Friends in con- 
siderable numbers are scattered throughout the wide 
En- 
couraging progress is reported from two centers of 
effort, the one at Swarthmore in Saskatchewan, and 
the other at Hartney in Manitoba.” 

The Yearly Meeting has appointed a superin- 
tendent of the mission work in the Canadian North- 
west. 

In the remarkably vigorous campaign against the 
liquor traffic that has recently been going on 
throughout the United States, Friends have had their 
full share. 

An active interest in this work is noted in the 
epistles from Baltimore, California, Indiana and 
Iowa. 

Kansas records the fact that the prohibitory laws 
of the State “have been executed during the past 
twelve months as never before, and many towns and 


| counties have been freed from the sale of intoxicat- 


ing drink. The State of Oklahoma has 
admitted under prohibitory laws.” 

The outlook for the temperance cause is especially 
good in Oregon. “Saloons have been closed in many 
districts and counties by the voice of the people. The 
law of closing them on the first day of the week 
is enforced in many towns and villages. The 
churches of various denominations have raised their 
voice against the evil.” 

Western Yearly Meeting writes: “Probably tne 
most far-reaching movement in which we have 
assisted is the suppression of the liquor traffic. The 
advance of the movement is so rapid that few are 
keeping pace with it. Largely through the direction 
and efforts of a few of our members the famous 
decision of Judge Artman, declaring the legality of 
the traffic to be unconstitutional, has been made 
possible. At one of our sessions we had the privilege 
of hearing him discuss the question now so prominent 
even in the secular press.” 

Continued interest in the cause ‘of peace is ex- 
pressed in the epistles from Baltimore, California, 


been 
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Indiana, Iowa, Kansas and Western Yearly Meet- | 


ings. 
North Carolina says that “the movement for uni- 


versal peace has received a decided impetus in that | 


State during the past year. Permanent peace organ- 
izations have been effected in many of the cities and 
colleges, and all have been the result directly of the 
efforts of the committee on peace.” 

At Oregon Yearly Meeting an interesting session 
was held at which six college students delivered ora- 
tions on different phases of the subject, competing 
for a prize. 

New York says: “While we are urging national 
peace, let us be at peace among ourselves, and strive 
to lead our fellow-men who are at war with the 
divine law and the divine love to an experimental 
knowledge of the peace of God that passeth under- 
standing.” 

Some idea of the present status of our foreign 
mission work may be gained from a few extracts from 
this year’s epistles. The influence of our stations 
as christianizing and civilizing centers is inealeu- 
lable. 

California says: “Our missionaries in Alaska. are 
meeting with signal success among a people whose 
childhke faith is quick to accept the Saviour.” 

From Canada: “Encouraging reports have been 
received of the progress of our work in Japan from 
our missionaries there. The interest in this work 
has been well maintained throughout our Yearly 
Meeting. Indiana has adopted the plan of union of 
Foreign Mission work, proposed by the general mis- 
sionary conference of Friends of America, and 
believes that such union will result in better admin- 
istration, increased interest, and tend to draw Friends 
closer together. 

From Iowa: “The financial condition of our work 
in Jamaica has been greatly improved within the 


past year, and the outlook is most hopeful. We 
have with us three of our missionaries from 


Jamaica, two from Cuba and one from Japan. The 


fields most blessed at home are those which have had | 


the most interest in the work abroad.” 

The outlook in Kansas seems from their letter 
to be good. “Four tribes had representatives at the 
Yearly Meeting, and their testimonies of Christ’s sav- 
ing power prove that their work is not in vain. 
Recent constitutional prohibition will make it easier 
to reach them with the gospel. The Alaska work 
moves steadily forward. A teacher has been pro- 
vided in Japan and other foreign fields aided. Kan- 
sas most heartily unites with the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, believing that in unity there is 
strength.” 

Missionary work has received its share of attention 
from North Carolina Yearly Meeting. “‘Arrange- 
ments for the immediate purchase of land and the 
erection of buildings in Cuba were being made. 
During the absence of missionaries in the summer” 
time, 30 conversions oceurred. North Carolina has 
passed a resolution favoring a central board for the 
control of foreign missionary work.” 


The missionary work of Ohio Yearly Meeting in 
India, China, Africa and other fields is prospering. 
Very interesting accounts come from Oregon Yearly 
Meeting concerning their work among the Alaska 
Indians, “who are making progress along lines of 
eivilized and Christian life. The life of Friends 
missionaries there is fraught with privation and 
hardship, and a liberal subscription was given to 
make them more comfortable and their work easier.” 

Western Yearly Meeting writes that its mission 
work is on a better basis than ever before. “A new 
impetus has been given to the work this year, and 
interest has been increased by having at the Yearly 
Meeting some of the missionaries and native teachers 
from Mexico.” 

Several of the epistles express a strong interest in 
the struggle now going on for social righteousness 
and good citizenship, and lay stress also upon the 
importance of a practical rather than a theoretical 
religion. 

Baltimore says: “A fresh inspiration to go for- 
ward has come to us in the thought of practical ser- 
vice to mankind by living out our high ideals and 
entering more fully into the struggle now going on 
tor social and civie righteousness.” Nebraska, in its 


first epistle, expresses the desire to work out in 


practical living the teaching of the Master, and New 
York, greeting us from its two hundred and thir- 
teenth meeting, in a strong and suggestive epistle, 
says, In words that may well serve as a conclusion to 
this summary, “The social claims of the world upon 
the church have received much consideration this 
year. The world vineyard has been left in the care 
of Christ’s followers. The qualification for real ser- 
vice for mankind is self-sacrifice. As Christ, for the 
salvation of the world, sanctified himself, so for like 
purpose must his church to-day deny self. If the 
barriers to successful results in winning the world to 
Christ are self life and self interests, then the way 
of the cross and of Calvary must be the way of the 
servant as well as of his Master.” 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Everett Quarterly Meeting, Washington, will be held at 
Seattle the first of Eighth month. 


Levi T. Pennington has accepted a call to serve the meeting 
at Knightstown, Ind., as pastor another year. 


Abijah J. Weaver, Charles E. Tebbetts, and Edmund Stan- 
ley and wife are expected among visiting Friends at North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, which convenes at Guilford College 
the 5th of next month. 

Charles F. Wiegele recently concluded a twelve days’ tent 
meeting in the city of Kokomo, Ind. More than roo persons 
claimed definite blessings. A number have made application 
for membership with Friends. ‘The expenses of the meeting 
were met by voluntary offerings, and a handsome purse was 
realized for the benefit of the evangelist. 


ee 


A special service was held at West Elkton during the regu- 
lar meeting hour, the 5th inst., for the old people and those 
who for various reasons do not often attend religious services. 
Rocking chairs were brought in for some. Many who could 
not attend sent their testimony to be given in at the meeting. 
The house was well filled and the service profitable. 
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. Noah C. and Cora E. McLean have been chosen as mem- 
bers of the delegation from Pennsylvania to attend the 
National Prohibition Convention, at Columbus, Ohio. At 
present, Noah C. McLean is teaching a new process of oil 
painting, with phenomenal success, in Conneaut, Ohio, where 


he is also doing pastoral work in a union meeting, mostly 
Friends. 


North Carolina Friends were well represented at the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention, which was held at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Sixth month 18th to 23d. Seven Friends from that 
Yearly Meeting were in attendance. After the convention 
adjourned, Rosa Coffin visited friends and relatives in Shirley, 
Ind., while Julia S. White, Addie White and Mary J. White 
visited friends in South Dakota. 


A number of the Adult School men from Germantown, 
Camden and Philadelphia enjoyed the evening of the 17th with 
Frederic Taylor, an English Friend, who is Secretary of the 
Bible Work of London Yearly Meeting, and a member of the 
National Executive Council of the Adult Schools. He told 
of the phenomenal success of the Adult Schools in England, 
reviewed some of their methods and pointed out some results. 

A few days previous to his meeting with the schools of 
Philadelphia and vicinity he had visited the Adult School men 
in Toronto, Can., where four schools are now organized. 

Frederic Taylor has been in America for about five weeks. 
He attended the Louisville Stnday-School Convention and 
visited with relatives in California. He sailed for home from 
New York the 18th inst. 


Everett Monthly Meeting, held the 6th inst., was a season 
of great joy. Four adults were received into membership and 
three entire families sailed for the Kotzebue Sound region in 
Alaska as Government teachers and missionaries. Within the 
year four families have gone out from this meeting to the mis- 
sion field, and it is likely that one more will go this autumn. 
The membership of this meeting has been depleted by the 
establishment of Entiat Monthly Meeting, which took its 
entire membership from this meeting. Everett Monthly 
Meeting has been the mother meeting for the entire Quarterly 
Meeting, but she continues to send out her children to 
establish the truth everywhere. The Bible-school has 160 in 
attendance, and the average attendance at the meetings on 
First-day is 140 and at the midweek prayer meeting, 75. 
Friends feel greatly encouraged. 


We have already spoken of the removal of J. J. Mills and 
family to Whittier, Cal., where he will do pastoral work in 
the meeting. We take the following from The Canadian 
Friend for this month: 

“A very interesting and enjoyable evening was spent by the 
Toronto Friends at Carlton Street Meeting-house on the 29th 
ult., the occasion being a farewell meeting to Dr. J. J. and 
Mrs. Mills. After a social time with singing and music, 
Elias Rogers, on behalf of the Monthly Meeting, presented 
them with an address in book form, beautifully illustrated 
and bound in Morocco. Dr. and Mrs. Mills have been nearly 
four years in ‘Toronto and have endeared themselves to all, 
and there were many expressions of regret that they were 
leaving for another field of labor. The good wishes and 
prayers of their friends in Canada go with them. Mrs. Mills 
also received a leather traveling bag from the ladies.” 


Our yearly meeting business could be greatly improved by 
the several members of the meeting taking thought before- 
hand relative to the matters to be considered. President L. L. 
Hobbs is responsible for a paragraph in the recent Friends 
Messenger which may start some lines of useful thought. 
He says “the question of service to the Yearly Meeting should 
come home to each member,” and continues: 

“Two or three or more great questions for our yearly meet- 
ing should inspire us all. Greater evangelistic effort, the 
missionary field, the need of strengthening Guilford College 
to tide over the loss of King Hall, and the work of the 
Sunday-schools. There are also the claims of the peace 
movement and of the enforcement of the prohibition law. 
These all need the earnest effort of our membership through- 
out the State. Can we not arrange to give each of these sub- 
jects more solid consideration this year, and yet give even 


more time to the various morning meetings for worship?” 


We take the following from the Richmond Palladium of 
the 15th inst.: 


’ Anna M. Congdon. 


“In the National intercollegiate prohibition contest, held in 
Memorial Hall last night, Levi T. Pennington, of Earlham 
College, won second, losing first by one vote, on thought. 
Charles S. Pierce, of Howard Payne College, Texas, won 
first place, with the subject, “The Price of Victory.” Gustave 
Hoelscher, of Earlham College, made a creditable showing 
and took fourth place in the contest. 

“The men who spoke last evening were the best of 600 who 
entered in the contest of about two years ago. The first prize 
of $100 was awarded to Pierce, Texas. The speaker was 
forceful and magnetic and he presented his arguments 1n a 
keen and telling manner. 

“The second prize, $50 in gold, was awarded to Levi T. Pen- 
nington, of Earlham College. His subject, “The New Patri- 
otism,” was excellently handled and the speaker was cheered 
many times for several minutes.” 


The last issue of The Friend (London) contains an appeal 
to Friends to cease the use of tobacco. Several Friends have 
signed the appeal. They modestly state their reasons thus: 

“We ourselves believe that smoking is both unnecessary 
and unnatural, and that in many cases it is directly injurious. 
It is admitted by leading authorities that cigarette smoking 
by boys is one of the causes of physical deterioration. 

“Tt may also be urged that the money expended on thie 
habit—which in some cases is considerable—might be better 
employed. Instances have come under our notice in which the 
amount spent was badly needed for ordinary family expendi- 
ture, or might well have been ‘set aside for insurance or 
similar purposes. 

“Further, the habit is often a cause of discomfort and an- 
noyance to non-smokers (including ladies), and in some cases 
tends to dull the finest feelings of courtesy and thoughtfulness 
for the comfort of others.” ; 

The appeal goes on to speak of the influence which Friends 
may exert, and the help they may tender others who are at- 
tempting to overcome the tobacco habit. 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting, held in the New Garden 
meeting-house, Guilford College, the 11th inst., was well at- 
tended, especially by children and younger people. 

The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight in the morning 
was occupied with reports from monthly meetings and in the 
preparation of reports for the yearly meeting. , 

At 10 o'clock, on Fourth-day, Stephen Stanton Myrick, 
Greensboro, a newly-recorded minister, preached in his 
unique and impressive manner. Lunch was served in the 
shade of the trees. The reports from the monthly meetings 
showed that more systematic Christian work had been done 
than heretofore. More members’ have engaged in public 
service and more in private personal work than in the past. 
A humble hopefulness characterizes the condition of the 
membership. 

The reports from the several departments of work gave 
much satisfaction. Friends in the city of Greensboro and 
about Guilford College have been especially active in the late 
State-wide prohibition campaign which resulted in majorities 
for prohibition in both places and throughout the County of 
Guilford. 

Two ministers, Edwin Jay and Joseph Peele, have been re- 
ceived at New Garden Monthly Meeting by certificate the 
past year, and one, Stephen Stanton Myrich, recorded in 
Greensboro Monthly Meeting. 


DIED. 

Grave.—At Monrovia, Ind.. Sixth month 26, 1908, Anna 
(Hubbard) Grave. She is survived by her husband, Thomas 
C. Grave, and four sons, Caswell, Benjamin H., Thomas H., 
and Everette Floyd. 


Sranton.—At Wichita, Kan., Sixth month 24, 1908, Edwin 
LaMar, infant son of Edwin M. and Hazel Hill Stanton. He 
was an associate member of University Monthly Meeting. 


Wooparp.—At Lawrence, Kan., Sixth month 28, 1908, Sarah 
A. Woodard, in her seventy-seventh year. The deceased_was 
a well-known and active Friend and was identified with Hes- 
per Quarterly Meeting and Kansas Yearly Meeting from the 
time they were set up. 


Concpon.—At her home, Moores Mill, N. Y., Seventh 
month 3, 1908, Susan Moore Congdon, daughter of Jesse and 
The deceased was a member of Pough- 
keepsie Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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Che International Desaon. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON V. EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1908. 
DAVID ANOINTED AT 
BETHLEHEM. 


I SamurL 16: 1-13. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 


the heart. I Sam, 16: 7. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Seventh month 27. David 
anointed. I Sam. 16: 1-13. A 

Third-day. David and Saul. I Sam. 16: 
14-23. 

Fourth-day. God's choice. I Chron. 28: 
1-10. 

Fitth-day. Searching the heart. Jer, 17 
5-10. 


= 


Sixth-day. God's omniscience. Psa. 
12 


Seventh-day. Promises for David. Psa 
89 : 19-29. 

First-day. David’s greater Son. Acts 
13 : 16-23. 


Time.—About 1005 B. C. Probably 


soon after the last lesson. 


Place.—The home of Samuel was at | 


Ramah, 


BETTER THAN GOLD 


FOOD THAT REBUILDS BODY AND BRAIN. 


not far from Jerusalem, and 


“I owe a debt of gratitude to Grape- | 


Nuts,” writes a West Virginia young 
lady, “and I am glad of this opportunity 


to pay a little interest on it, although | 


the debt itself I can never hope to re- 
move. 

“A few years ago I broke down from 
overwork and improper food. I 
then in a preparatory school and my 
fondest wish was to enter college the 
following year. 


“But about the middle of the term my | 


health failed, and my brain refused to 
grapple with the subjects presented to 
it. Finally, my eyesight giving way, I 
was taken from the school, and sent to 
my grandmother’s in the country with 
orders not to open a book while I was 
there. 


“The dear old lady tried every way | 
to console and nurse me back to health, | 


but it looked like failure until the day 
she brought back from town a box, 
which, had its contents been pure gold, 
would have been of less value to me 
than the little golden-brown granules 
which it actually contained. 

“I did not care about being experi- 
mented on at first, but that was before 
I had tasted Grape-Nuts with Grand- 
ma’s rich Jersey cream. 

“Oh, it was too good to stop eating. 
And I never have stopped, for T still 
have Grape-Nuts for breakfast. 

“In the course of a few weeks I was 
back at school again, my health so en- 
tirély restored that I was almost a new 
girl. 

“I am now in my junior year at col- 
lege, president of my class and expect 
to take an A. M. degree next year. My 
good health has continued and my eyes, 
having been strengthened by the genera] 
build-up of my whole body, enable me to 
study all I wish.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


For Jeilies and Preserves 


On the proper sealing of your jellies and preserves depends 
their “‘keeping.’’ Metal and glass caps too often leak; tying 
with paper is next to useless; old lids are often insecure. 
ton Simply pour Pure Refined Paraffine over the tops of your 
at jellies, or dip the closed end of the jar (after cooling) in melted 


| | PURE 


REFINED PARAFFINE 


It’s im- 


Has 


and you will have sealed them perfectly. 
pervious to acids, water, mold and moisture. 
no taste or odor and is perfectly harmless. 


was |} 


Pure Refined Paraffine is used for washing, starch- 
ing and ironing and numerous other household pur- 


poses. 


inside. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Comes in single cakes with full directions 


the home of David was at Bethlehem, 
about six miles south of Jerusalem. 
Persons.—Samuel over 80; Saul 
about 50; David about 18; Jesse and 
the other members of his family. 
The connection between the last lesson 
and the present is not very close. Sam- 


uel appears to have mourned long and | 
greatly at the downtall of his hopes for | 


Saul. The present lesson gives an ac- 
count of the first appearance of David 
upon the scene, and it is a little hard to 
reconcile the account here given with 
those in 16: 14-23; 17:12-55. Possibly 
the necessary brevity of the history may 
be sufficient to account for the varia- 
tions. 

I. Samuel is told that as Jehovah 
has rejected Saul, he should cease to 
mourn. “Jesse the Bethlehemite.” The 
grandson of Ruth the Moabitess and 
Boaz. (Ruth 4:21-22). No other per- 
son of the same name is mentioned in 
the Old Testament. “Provided.” 
“Looked me out.” 

2. “If Saul hear it, he will kill me.” 
This objection does not seem in accord 
with Samuel’s previous boldness, and 
various explanations have been given, 
none of which is entirely satisfactory. 
Probably the best 1s, that secrecy was 
needful not only on Samuel’s account, 
but still more on David’s account, for 
Saul would certainly have put David to 
death. 
not pleasant, and can only be justified 


by the character of the age in which | 


the actors and writers lived, and the 
conditions existing then which had to 
be met. 

3. Samuel apparently was in the habit 
of sacrificing, and so his excuse would 
be accepted without question. “I will 
shew thee what thou shalt do.” It is 
just as true now as it was then, that 
few persons are privileged to see the 
end from the beginning. They are ex- 
pected to, and, indeed, must go a step 
at a time. It is far better that it should 
be so, for many would never make the 
attempt if they knew what was before 
them. They would be unduly discour- 
aged, not knowing that each step is a 
preparation for what is to follow, and 
trains them to do that which in the 


l vista seems impossible. “Anoint.” The 


But after all, the subterfuge is | 


real object of the anointing is implied 
in verse 13—the coming of the spirit of 
the Lord upon David. 

4. “The elders of the city came to 
meet him trembling.” R. V. Samuel 
was a great reformer and preacher of 
righteousness, and doubtless the elders 
felt they had been remiss; or, to wel- 
come Samuel might have been to anger 
Saul. 

5. “Sanctify.” Purify yourselves, 
make yourselves ceremonially clean. 
Samuel himself purified Jesse and his 
sons so they could do their part in the 
ceremonies. 

6-10. What followed seems to have 
been done in public, though the com- 
ments of Samuel doubtless were made 
in his own heart. Verse 7 contains a 
great truth. Man, naturally, and some- 
what of necessity, must judge from out- 
ward appearance and action, but God 
sees the inner life, the motive, the 
desires which rule the life and make the 
real man. “Rejected” in verse 7 means 
simply that Eliab did not reach the 
standard required for the king of Israel. 

10. “The Lord hath not chosen 
these.” Whether Jesse understood for 
what the anointing was done is not told. 
From chapter 17: 28 the inference wouid 
be that Eliab at any rate did not under- 
stand what the ceremony meant. 

11. “We will not sit down.” Will 
not sit down at the table when the sacri- 
ficial feast was to be eaten. 

12. From this verse and other refer- 
ences the following description of 
David’s appearance has been con- 
structed: “He was of short stature. He 
had red or auburn hair. His bright 
eyes are especially mentioned, and gen- 
erally he was remarkable for the grace 
of his figure and countenance, well 
made, and of immense strength and 
agility.” Compare the description of 
Joseph (Genesis 39:6). Compare also 
T Samy) 17)42. 

13. “In the midst of his brethren.” 
This implies that this part of Samuel’s 
mission was at the house of Jesse. As 
stated above, the true meaning of the 
ceremony does not appear to have been 
understood by them. “The spirit of the 
Lord came mightily upon David.” R.V. 
Compare the account of Saul (I Sam, 


suitable to be king. Whether David 
himself understood what was meant is 
not recorded. 


Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1908. 


SONGS OF THE HEART. VIIL 
HOW CAN WE SERVE THE 
CHURCH? 

Psaum 84. 

(Consecration meeting). 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRHCEDING WHEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 27. Grace 
given to each. Eph. 4: 1-7. 
ird-day Serving in worship. ets. 
2: 39-42. 
Fourth-day. By endurance. <Acis 8: 1-3. 


Fifth-day. 
-22 


Sixth-day. Matt. 5: 13-16 

Seventh-day. Ps. 100, 

The place of God’s presence we know 
is not far to seek; but that presence 
plus the presence of those who with 
purposes like our own come into His 
tabernacles makes them amiable—lova- 
ble—or as the margin has it, “lovely.” 
The Psalmist commends the man whose 
delight is in the law of the Lord, but it 
is not a calculating, disinterested con- 
sideration, for he has himself come to 
an experience where to be separated 
from the congregation of God’s people 
means unrest and hunger of heart, even 
unto fainting. 

When one feels thus toward the com- 
pany of believers that in the time and 
place of his present life stands for the 
Church, it is safe to count on attend- 
ance, and aid in every way that appears 
to him to be likely to honor the Church 
Or serve its interests. A man who 
loves his family loves the home that 
they together make, and it is a home 
because of the contribution that each 
one makes to it. A man whose heart 
is in his business finds it easy to fur- 
ther it in countless ways, or at least to 
seek its advancement, because that is 
the thing that draws out his activities. 
It may sound a little formidable to speak 
of a doctrine of the Church, but we all 
have one, and our attitude towards it 
and our activity in its behalf depend 
very much on what this doctrine is. If 
we conceive of the Church as merely 


By obeying. I Sam, 15: 


By_ shining. 
By praise. 


‘a convenient and useful organization to 


be favored with our presence when it 
suits our mood, and to receive such 
financial support as family and_ social 
Or personal interests make convenient, 
it will mean less to us and we to it as 
the years pass. If we take Paul’s view, 
that it is the body of Christ, or John's 
that it is His bride, our devotion to st 
will become a fair index of our love to 
Him; and as we believe that He accepts 
and honors our service to Him, we 
will fulfill the spirit of our motto, “For 
Christ and the Church.” 

The views of Friends on this subject 
have too often lacked form and _ vital! 
force. The negative attitude that is in 
some sense an inheritance of our pro- 
test against the established State 
Church still affects tus, and a sometimes 
over-strong emphasis on individualism 
has not favored the development of a 
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the work before him, and made him Ready 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge, by 
DAVID ScuLL. This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the 
paper read by him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious 


History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. 


The volume is a helpful contribution to 


religious thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light 
of modern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s 
request by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains 
a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDWARD GRuBB, M.A. 


‘“We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.”-—British Friend. 


Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents. 


Light Arising—Nearly Ready 


Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 


author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,”’ etc. 


Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents. 


Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubtishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


unified body. Yet the view of a volun- 
tary- association of regenerated believers 
and the individual responsibility for a 
personal contribution to the strength 
and efficiency of a working body, repre- 
senting its Lord, are Quaker ideals never 
to be lost sight of. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. LL. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Towa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month rst. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth. month 3oth. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


| 1010 Arch Street, 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is sc. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


EVANGELISTS AND PASTORS who can use 
the Booklet, ‘‘Why Quakers do not use Water 
Baptism,” in quantities, can get them promptly 
by sending order, sell and then remit eighty 
percent. Address, E. H. Parisho, 1040 Vt Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PIVE 
YEARS MEETING. 

The stenographer’s report and all 
papers tn full. Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50 
ber copy, plus transportation. Postage 
on single copies, $.17. 

Orders should be addressed to 


THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If anyone in your line has better 
printed matter than yours, you are 
working at a disadvantage. 


We Can Help. May We? 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
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921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec. 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. Excellent re- 
sults are sure to follow. Address 
The American Friend, 10{0 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


If you have a number of 
books you should have your 
own book plate to mark and 
identify them. We will be 
glad to quote prices including 
the making of a design. 
Write or call on The Biddle 
Press, at 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Told in Language hie Tatersie ‘Both old ae Young. 


. oe RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
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Sly Rie Mr. Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso'n—Best thing of the 
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A- CALL 


The redemption of society means the simplifi- 
cation of life. Here, perhaps, we strike more nearly 
than anywhere else at the heart of the whole problem. 
The bottom trouble of the world in which we live is 
the enormous over-multiplication of our wants. In 
the multitude of ministrations to our senses, the life 
of the spirit is overlaid and smothered. Jesus said 
that a man’s life consists not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesses; it is this elementary 
truth which the world has ceased to believe. * * * * 

If we want to save our nation from decay we must 
learn to live a simpler life. And this change will not 
be wrought out by evolutionary processes; it means 
revolution rather; not by violence, we may trust, but 
certainly by choice, by effort, by struggle and resis- 
tance we shall turn back these tides of materialism, 
and lead the current of our national life into safer 


channels. 
Washington Gladden, in his recent book, 


‘“The Church and Modern Life.’’ 
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Events and Comments. 


For some years prior to the financial 
panic last fall the immigration to the 
United States constantly increased 
until many Americans were becoming 
alarmed. Since that time the depart- 
ure of foreigners has almost equalled 
their arrival. According to figures re- 
cently issued, the first six months of 
this year showed a decrease of 74 per 
cent. of immigration, as compared with 
the same months of 1907. 


President Roosevelt has again stated 
his reasons for desiring a large fleet. 
He stands squarely on the rule of force, 
and insists that a weak navy is worse 
than no navy at all. What we want is 
a navy strong enough to whip any na- 
tion in the world, and do it so thor- 
oughly that we can force from it any 
concession we desire. This in sub- 
stance is what he said about the navy 
in his recent Newport speech, but the 
public has ceased to take the President 
seriously when he talks on this sub- 
ject because he seems so totally ob- 
livious to any sense of diplomacy and 
justice, the very factors which are in- 


creasingly controlling international re- 
lations. It seems a little strange, how- 
ever, that his usual arguments in favor 
of a “square deal,” which he uses so ef- 
fectively in other matters, should not 
help -him discover the fallacy of his 
war sophistry. 


The two weeks’ Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion at Quebec is drawing to a close. 
It has been one of the most popular 
events of the season. The Prince of 
Wales and other distinguished English 
gentlemen have been present, among 
whom were George Wolfe, a descendant 
of General Wolfe, and Captain Murray, 
a descendant of General Murray, also 
Marcus Day ‘Levis and Marcus D. 
Levis-Miropoix. The United States is 
officially represented by Vice-President 
Fairbanks. 

Several performances of splendid pa- 
geantry took place, a mimic duplicate 
of the landing of Champlain, a night il- 
lumination of the combined fleets, and 
a display of fireworks on the Heights 
of Levis, the dedication of the Quebec 
Battlefield, and other events of like na- 
ture. The feature of the occasion, how- 
ever, has been the presence of the Prince 
of Wales, and it is the first time a mem- 
ber of European Royalty has taken such 
a prominent part in an American cele- 
bration. 


The constitutional provision for hold- 
ing primaries and elections in Illinois 
make the primaries often vastly more 
important than the real election. For 
this reason the different political forces 
in that State are particularly active, 
since the primaries will be held on the 
8th prox. The Anti-Saloon League is 
particularly concerned in the current 
condition. ‘The local option law which 
the league secured eighteen months ago 
has done tremendous execution among 
the saloons of the State, and the liquor 
men fully realize that for them it will 
be nothing less than fatal to have that 
law continue in force on the statute 
books. They are therefore determined, 
if tremendous fighting and any manner 
of hook or crook can avail, to secure the 
law’s repeal before it does more harm. 
To that end they are making desper- 
ate endeavors to compass the nomina- 


tion of men favorable to their interest. 
Of course, the Anti-Saloon League 
comprehends the stake which it has at 
hazard, and is not suffering the saloon- 
ists to outdo it in watchfulness or inten- 
sity of effort. 


The most significant action of the 
late International Sunday-School Con- 
vention, which met in Louisville, Ky., 
last month, was the adoption of a reso- 
lution favoring an optional course of 
graded lessons. ‘This step was a result 
of a popular demand to make the inter- 
national series of lessons conform more 
closely to the different needs of pupils 
of various ages. 

No one man was more influential in 
bringing this about than Erastus 
Blakeslee, who died recently at his 
home in Brookline, Mass. He is the 
editor of a series of lessons which 
bears his name, and which have been 
adopted in many Bible-schools through- 
out the country. In commenting on 
his work, “The Outlook” says: 

“Before he began his work in 1891, 
the almost invariable method among 
the Sunday-schools involved the study 
of the Bible by piece-meal. Little 
passages of Scripture were printed on 


leaflets, or in pamphlets, and _ dis- 
tributed among the pupils. Then a 
teacher, generally unprepared by any 


special study, or indeed by any previous 
thought, engaging the attention of the 
pupils as best she could, undertook to 
deliver to her class a little homily with 
this passage as a text; or drew out 
from them by turns little homilies in 
answer to questions printed in the ac- 
companying ‘Helps.’ Young people in 
this wise might receive very good coun- 
sel, but they acquired very little knowl- 
edge; they might learn to repeat 
phrases and verses, but they learned 
almost nothing of the message of any 
writer as a whole, or the significance of 
any period or movement in Biblical his- 
tory. In his system of lessons, Dr. 
Blakeslee insisted on two things: first, 
the use by the pupils, not of substitutes 
for the Bible, or fragments, but the 
Bible itself; second, some continuity 
of the study of a writing or a period. 
Another element in the Blakeslee sys- 
tem is the grading of classes.” 
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IF THOU KNEWEST THE GIFT OF GOD. 


What tragedies of ignorance there are and have 
been! The poor woman at Jacob’s well chatters on 
about matters which have no bearing at all on the 
real health of the soul, ignorant of the waters of life 
and healing which are within her reach. “If thou 
knewest the gift of God, thou wouldst ask.” 


How we all blunder along and gather dust and | 


chaff because we do not see what to ask for. It is 
a valuable exercise to sit down and read all the ques- 
tions that were asked of Jesus. Most of them are 
questions which could not lead very far into the 
heart of things. They were the and the 
“whats” and the “wheres” of the childish stage of 
thought and the questioners for the most part fail to 
realize the sweep of the gift of God and the unlim- 
ited possibilities of their own lives. Think of the 
pathos of squandering your one chance of asking 
Christ a question! Take one illustration of the 
pathetic blundering. A young man steps out of the 
crowd and comes up to this Teacher who could have 
answered his deepest questions and who could have 
solved for him his hardest problem. What shall he 
ask? What does he most want to know? “Master, 
how can I make my brother share the inheritance 
with me?” is his question. The littleness of his 
reach, the pettiness of his soul is almost appalling, 
but what should we have asked, if we had had this 
young man’s chance? 

In His one hour of triumph, when the people were 
shouting “hosannah” and His disciples were dream- 
ing of a kingdom in which they would sit in author- 
ity at His right and left, He stopped on the brow 
of the hill overlooking the city and burst into tears, 
and said, “Oh, Jerusalem, if thou hadst known!” 
What a tragedy it was! There in the temple area the 
priests were going through their painful sacrifices to 
appease a far off God; there in the rabbinical schools 
the “lawyers” were poring over their dusty books 
to find the true way to wash pots and cups and to 
tithe mint and cummin. In the streets the laborers 
and the heavy laden were staggering under their load 
of poverty and disease and sin—and they would not 
come unto Him and have Light and Life. 

“How shall I get my share of the property ?” seems 
such a foolish question when so many other things 


“whys” 


_ press for solution. 


“Which is the proper mountain 
to worship in?” is a blundering thing to ask when 
one has a chance to unlock the deeper mysteries of 
life. But the tragedy is that we do not know the 
gift of God and what to ask for. We suddenly dis- 
cover that we live too much on the surface and by 
routine, and not enough by our own vision of things 
that are truly real. ; 

I spent an evening recently in the ruined Abbey 
at Tintern, in the midst of a natural beauty not often 
seen, and under the awe-inspiring arches of this ruin, 
certainly one of the most splendid in the world, I sat 
in the dusk by the broken grave of a medieval abbot 
and tried to bring back in thought the activities of 
the abbey in the days when this abbot was alive. I 
thought of the monotonously repeated services, the 
long hours of the night passed in sleepy prayer, the 
centuries of effort to raise this magnificent structure 
in the hope that it would be a nurturing place for 
saints, and I reflected how through all these centuries 
men and women, up and down this beautiful Wye- 
valley were weary and heavy laden and desperately 
in need of a gospel of love and help. How much 
better it would have been to try the experiment of 
nurturing saints in the daily tasks of the busy world 
than in these cloisters apart from the stress and strug- 
gle of humanity. They thought they would find God 
in Cathedral services and in solitary. prayers in 
monastic cells, and let us hope they did find Him, 
but if they had known the gift of God and the wide- 
ness of the Grace of God they might have carried the 
waters of life into the homes of men and found their 
sacrament in the common meal of these poor peasants. 
They might have spent the hours that were given to 
weary vigils in deeds of love and service. But have 
we learned the lesson ? 

Among the beautiful stories of the Holy Grail 
there is one which tells how Galahad came to the 
very room where it was and was near enough to touch 
the holy cup, but missed finding it because he 
neglected to ask the right question. It is a parable 
of what too many of us do in our religious quests. 
We have our thought so centered on some surface, 
question, our mind so occupied with some established 
service, that we do not ask for the water of life of 
Him who sits on the curb of our common wayside 


wells. R. M. J. 
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AN AFTERNOON WITH THE MAGYARS. 


We were surprised recently to learn that many 
people are, with regard to colporteurs, as certain 
disciples at Ephesus were with regard to the Holy 
“We have not,’ said they, ‘so much as 
heard whether there be any.” This is not because 
the work of a colporteur is without merit. On the 
other hand, few kinds of Church work to-day afford 
more helpful suggestions for approaching men than 
the ways and lives of these patient toilers. 


Spirit. 


The dictionary defines a colporteur as “one who 
travels about selling and distributing religious tracts 
and books,” not a very prepossessing description to 
be sure: but an afternoon with a real, live colporteur 
reveals some things that a definition does not suggest. 

In many denominations colporteurs are the most 
efficient Church pioneers among the alien races in 
America. Through the kindness of the Presby- 
terian Board of Sunday-School and Missionary 
Work of Philadelphia, we were granted a few hours 
with Frank Csérnyei, their colporteur among the 
Magyar population of this city. But we pause here 
for an introduction, since a Magyar is doubtless as 
great a stranger to most of us as a colporteur. 

What the Highland Celt is to Scotland, or the 
Slav to Russia, the Magyar is to Hungary. He dis- 
likes the name Hungarian, however, because that 
term includes all the inhabitants of Hungary, be 
they German, Slav, or what not. It is he, not they, 
who can proudly point west and south from the Car- 
pathian Mountains across the Danube basin and say, 
“Behold my fatherland.” Into this fertile region 
his ancestors migrated from Western Asia before 
the opening of the Middle Ages, and they have been 
its thrifty possessors ever since. 

Between sixteen and eighteen thousand of these 
Magyars are now in Philadelphia, most of whom are 
day laborers, and their families. Practically all of 
them are nominal Church members, some Greek and 
some Roman Catholics, and others Protestants— 
members of the Magyar church, which is Presby- 
terian in organization and Calvinistie in faith. 
Church membership, however, does not reflect the 
religious status of the people. According to A. G. 
Schédle, the Presbyterian pastor, who has lately 
come among them, “Out of sixteen thousand people 
four thousand are Protestant and six hundred Chris- 
tian.” Here is the colporteur’s field. 

“He is just an ordinary man,” explained the pas- 
tor, “plain man, like the people. “My people are 
queer. They think a minister is above them,—more 
holy than themselves. While I try to teach them 


differently, they look up to me as a pope, or some- 
thing of that kind. With my colporteur it is differ- 
ent. He is an ordinary man. He goes among the 
people and gets acquainted with them as they are. 
Everybody loves him.” We could not help repeat- 
ing the words and reflecting, “plain man,—every- 
body loves him.” 

All being ready, we set out with this ‘plain man” 
leading the way, and since he could speak but little 
English, the pastor and Elder Erdés went with us as 
interpreters. On we tramped in and out of narrow 
alleys that led to stuffy rear houses, stopping here 
and there to see a family that had children, who 


were, or ought to be, in the Sabbath-school; a fam- 


ily where the mother was sick, and the husband out 
of work; a family with a daughter just entering 
womanhood, whose voice would be a great help to 
the choir; and so on. The colporteur was genial and 
sympathetic, especially with the children, who 
seemed fond of him and called him COsérnyei 
“Cacsi’”—‘Uncele” Osérnyei. 

“TIncle” Csérnyei carries a large hand-bag full of 
Bibles, Sabbath-school literature and other tracts, 
but he seldom opens it. He is truly a colporteur 
according to the dictionary definition, but he is first 
of all a plain, large-hearted man who goes about 
doing good among a foreign people in a strange land. 
From those he visits he learns where others live, and 
by living with them he learns their needs. Through 
him they are brought into touch with the Bible-school, 
hospital privileges, Sabbath services, and other help- 
ful agencies of the Church. During the three weeks 
preceding our visit, so the pastor told us, thirty had 
joined the Church as a result of “Uncle” Csérnyei’s 
efforts. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


All of us need the inspiration and strength which 
comes from a wider outlook that gives us a vision of 
the meaning of the greater life of which our efforts 
and prayers are a part. According to Western Work, 
this is one great service of the Five Years Meeting: 


By the confederation of the Friends into the Five Years 
Meeting, they were brought into an organization that is 
destined eventually to know no north, no south, no east, no 
west, but one society of Friends in America. Every section 
is to feel a vital interest in every other section, for a common 
bond shall bind all into one living union, so that the good 
health and prosperity of one member shall become the com- 
mon property of all. 
us the larger vision that has opened before us, for it is not 
possible for sectional pride and prejudice to melt away in a 
day. In the passing years local interests will gradually 
merge into the broader, deeper stream of life that shall sweep 
the entire Society on a mighty rolling tide. Then a fuller, 


It will take time and patience to give ~ 
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higher, more intelligent Church patriotism will prevail, and | 


the Friends will experience a renewal of their youth and go 
forth again like a strong man to run a race, as in the stirring, 
heroic days of Fox, Penn and Barclay. Such sympathetic co- 
Operative relations will exist that every heart-throb will be 
felt throughout the entire body, bringing union of motive 
and concurrence of efforts. It is worth while to work and 
pray for the coming of the glad day of broadened sympathies 
when the Friends shall become one in heart and motive, a 
solid phalanx for the truth 


[For THe AMmerIcAN FRIEND] 


OUR HERITAGE. 


BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


Doubtless most of us, who have been born and 
reaxxd within the Society of Friends have often 
heard, especially during our childhood and youth, 
the terms ‘our heritage’ and ‘our Israel;’’ and 
whatever these expressions may have signified to more 
mature minds, to some of us they gave the idea of 
separateness and exclusiveness, as though there was 
something for us as Friends which was not the prop- 
erty of the rest of the world, and that our chief business 
was to hand these heirlooms on down within our own 
circle untarnished and unbroken. I am sure there 
were many of our elders to whom this interpretation 
of these words would not have applied, and I bring 
the matter up not to criticise those who have preceded 
us and who walk honestly and reverently through 
life, but to help us of the present day “number our 
blessings and apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

A reverence for the past does not preclude the 
necessity to study it and analyze in so far as we are 
able the value of causes and results, and in a spirit of 
truthfulness and fidelity as great as that which actu- 
ated our forefathers in the Church, endeavor to live 
our lives and do our work “according to best wisdom.” 
It is not with a desire to expose weakness and failure 
that we turn to the past, but that through it we may 
understand the present. If the past is too sacred to 
study, it can never instruct; and unless we study it, 
we can never know what in it is of perennial im- 
portance and what is merely temporary. The idea 
that it was all made up of everlasting material is 
untenable, because we know that much upon which 
our ancestors laid weighty emphasis is fading away. 
In order to insure the continuity of that which was 
eternal in their thought and work, we must clearly 
understand what this was; and to do this necessitates 
an impartial, critical study of their lives and time, 
but it does not mean an undervaluation of their 
noble, courageous adherence to their convictions nor 
any vilification of their motives and methods. There 
has been too much of a disposition to canonize the 
earnest men and women of the early days and to 
handle their customs very much as the Roman Cath- 
olics do the relics of their saints, which has hindered 
a candid and enlightening investigation of our his- 
tory. There is no sanctity in the tattered garments 
of dead saints, but there is an everlasting value in the 
devotion of their souls which we reverence when we 
emulate.” 


‘the world is ‘‘our heritage, 


For this reason | trust that some one thoroughly 
conversant with the past and with the prophet’s 
grasp ot the present, may arise and tell Israel what 
the time demands. John Wilhelm Rountree seemed 
to be the man. May the mantle which so early fell 
from his shoulders fall upon some one equally in- 
spired and consecrated. In the spirit of this hope it 
is that I would have us turn to the past and learn 
of it, but not be bound by it. We must reverence the 
present time and its opportunities if we would show 
genuine reverence for the time gone by. 

There were things connected in our minds with 
the thought of ‘our heritage” which we did not care 
to fall heir to, and to many these undesirable legacies 
closed the vision to those which were and are of 
eternal value. 

As I understand the real principles of Quakerism, 
there is nothing of an exclusive spirit in them, but, 
on the other hand, the broadest possible inclusive 
thought and feeling. The only separation which is 
consistent with our philosophy is that of the separa- 
tion of a holy life, and this lived not within itself or 
for the sake of self, but active, as leaven leavening 
the whole lump. Thus in the truly Christlike spirit 
” and it is our place to be 
exerting our influence in it, not by hedging ourselves 
about by such peculiar customs that people cannot 
understand us, but by mingling freely and incon- 
spicuously with others in the ordinary intercourse of 
daily life, and thus privately and publicly living out 
the truth which we desire to bring to every one, and 
which we certainly know will insure peace and good 
will and abolish all hatred and strife and vain glory. 

This may be regarded as the general heritage of 
believers. To better equip us for this service there 
are some special inheritances which we do well often 
to consider, and for which we should cultivate an 
appreciative and responsive thankfulness. 

If we thus define “our heritage,’ what are its 
assets with which we of this generation should con- 
cern ourselves and which it is our business as de- 
seendants of those valiant men and women of old to 
retain and even put out to usury? I mean what are 
the forces left in our hands which we should employ 
to the pulling down of the strongholds of sin and the 
spreading and building of that kingdom which our 
Lord gave Himself to found? Of course, I recognize 
the fact that in enumerating these I am simply using 
an argumentum ad hominem, and I offer it in all 
humility as one which does appeal strongly to my 
own soul, and not as a thing complete by any means. 


First of these inheritances I would put the Church 
itself, which is for us, the Society of Friends. This 
is our standing ground: in this we have been nur- 
tured and have become what we are. It may not suit 
us in every particular; sometimes our souls may be 
severely tried at the way things go, but there are no 
longer the strong compulsory personal regulations 
which exiled so many choice spirits a few years ago, 
and it is not for us to seek peace under the shelter 
of some other fold or to wrap ourselves in the mantle 


of indifference and take our ease and pleasure (even 
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in a very refined and cultivated way) and let the 
event of the contest concern us not a whit. Such are 
poor Quakers, indeed. Sometimes I think it is bet- 
ter to be fighting on the wrong side than to be sitting 
at ease careless of the struggle. To be a Quaker 
means that you are in the contest; that this onward 
sweep of the Redeemer’s kingdom is the thing in 
which you are most interested and to which you 
give your very best and most constant effort. “You 
can do this elsewhere.” Yes, certainly; but if a 
soldier is trained for service in one regiment and ac- 
guainted with the duties of that position, will he not 
give better service in his own place? Our members 
do make fine church workers in other churches: 
there is no denying this, but would they not make 
still better and more effective if they were in our 
own with the same opportunity for service? We 
need to know what the Chureh stands for and to culti- 
vate loyalty and devotion through sacrifice and ser- 
vice in her behalf. 

With the organization built upon its one great 
foundation doctrine—the life of God in the soul of 
man— as the first item of consideration in our herit- 
age, what are the other elements ? 


Before enumerating some of these, I wish to call- 


attention to a fact which seems to me to have pro- 
duced a kind of lethargy and indifference in regard 
to many of the more active interests of the Society 
of Friends, and this is the disposition engendered 
by the trend of much of the old-time ministry to 
leave everything to the Holy Spirit as revealed in 
special leadings and individual concerns. I do not 
want to criticise the old ways and I do not do it in 
any sense as fault-finding, but only with the hope of 
finding our way in our own time. 

We were made to feel that any effort for the spread 
of truth which was not revealed in a mystical way to 
our own souls was “‘creaturely activity,” “a running 
before the guide,” “running without being sent ;” 
hence I believe that very many who dreaded the 
ordeal of publie service and doubted their own lead- 
ings shrank from doing what their common sense dic- 
tated, and others who knew they had no special call 
to certain service excused themselves and settled into 
nominal members interested in history or literature, 
or science or money-making. Your people were 
atraid to say ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?” 
because there was a prevalent idea that preaching was 
the only call God made and the idea of preaching was 
a dreadful thing. 

I cannot go into all the results of the reasons pro 
and con for this attitude, but to my mind it is very 
faulty. We are in the Church for service. Christ 
commissioned His disciples to go and make disciples 
of all men, and since we are in the Church it is our 
business to be strengthening the various avenues by 
which our particular branch of the Chureh is at- 
tempting to obey this command of the Master. That 
to me is plain. If we feel called to some special line 
of service and the Church apprehends this call and 
commissions us as its representatives, well and good ; 
but if we feel no special call, it is still our bounden 


duty to be giving our aid in any way we can to for- 
ward the efforts of our own denomination; to be 
doing this prayerfully and constantly. 

Of all the interests of the Church which have de- 
scended to us asa heritage, the preaching of the Gospel 
is the chiefest, and this is the one over which we need 
to exercise the greatest vigilance. The whole Church 
should pray for the gift of the ministry, and the 
whole Church should send those called of God forth 
and sustain them when their positions make susten- 
ance necessary. The terror inspired by a supposed 
call to the ministry has not yet given way to Paul’s 
sane and Christ-like attitude, “desire earnestly spirit- 
ual gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy.” (I Cor. 
14:2). If we all realized what a precious heritage 
from Jesus Himself this gift of the ministry is and 
were uniting our efforts with His, there would not be. 
the dearth in our Quaker ministry which we now 
mourn over. 

Missionary effort is a part of our heritage, and 
what has been already said as relating to the min- 
istry applies with equal force to this, is indeed one 
with it. 

Next to these two in its far-reaching significance 
I place our educational interests. Think of our 
schools and colleges! Are they not a heritage? Think 
of the heroic efforts of those who founded them! 
How they toiled and sacrificed time and money and. 
personal comfort to build these institutions which 
have given us our culture and trained the abilities with 
which we have accumulated the means not only for 
comfort, but for luxury! Instead of living the lives 
of hardship and toil which those early servants did, 
we choose for ourselves lives of ease and creaturely 
comfort, self-indulgent lives of cultivated affluence. 
Did we practise the same self-denial in our day 
which was required to found and equip these institu- 
tions, every college belonging to the denomination 
would not only have means ample for its needs; it 
would be rich and might offer free tuition to every 
student, and our teachers would not be compelled to 
lead lives of such self-repression as they now do, but: 
would have means to better equip themselves for ser- 
vice; wills would more universally contain clauses. 
bequeathing to our colleges sums of money commen- 
surate with the value of estates. It is amazing what 
a vast amount of property is left for nothing but 
“victuals and drink and clothes”’—things necessary, 
indeed, but which perish with the using and which 
might be curtailed, in behalf of the development of 
immortal spirit, with infinite results. 

Whole pages might be devoted to this part of our 
heritage, and it is one which has claimed much at- 
tention at the hands of each generation. There have 
not failed loyal souls through whose liberality and 
self-sacrifice our educational institutions have been 
kept alive. But, if we individually shirk our part 
and think those richer than we may bear the burden, 
we are deserters from the camp. The willingness of 
the wealthy must not become the drug to lull the rest 
of us to slumber at our posts. If we try to get all we 
can and hold all we get, we shall as certainly impov- 
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erish our own souls as the days go by. The colleges 
must have the support of the many. 

Next to our educational interests I shall place our 
denominational literature, which should as an ex- 
ponent of our various doctrines be both scholarly and 
imbued with a deep religious interest. As follow- 
ers of the Prince of Peace we make a sorry sight for 
onlookers when we vilify each other. Our literature 
should be clean, convincing and up-to-date. Tus 
American Frrenp is a heritage from the past which 
we of this day should not neglect. 

In former years when there was not such a wide 
and general dissemination of daily, weekly and 
monthly literature, it was more of a necessity in one 
sense than it is now, when our tables are piled and 
covered with magazines and reviews which simply 
ean never be read, and yet in another sense there 
never was a time in which we Friends needed a 
strong, sane exponent of Truth more’ than at the 
present. We no longer believe, because the doctrine 
is untenable, in the bald individualism which has 
been practised in the past, but that there is a corpor- 
ate unity which should hold us together, that what 
affects one of our yearly meetings affects us all, and 
that we need to be one in Christ. To this end we 
need to know not only what is being done, what new 
phases of truth are being made known in any way in 
which God is pleased to reveal Himself, in the study 


of mind and matter, by investigation in the realm of ‘| 


psychology or philosophy, but the methods by which 
through all these, the great fundamental truths of 
the religion we profess may be carried to the people 
about us, because we believe that every revelation of 
God is intended by Him to spread His kingdom, and 
that it is for us to learn how wisely to use the means 
He thus makes available through science or art or the 
mind of man. We cannot afford to be cave dwellers, 
squinting at the sunlight of modern discoveries and 
so blinded and confused by its glare that we prefer 
the twilight of our caves and the shadows of ignor- 
ance to the open air and sunshine of God’s earth. 
Hence we need a central organ of communication for 
the general information of the entire membership for 
the interchange of opinions upon important subjects 
and to keep ourselves acquainted with each other. 


The interests of Tur American Frrenp have been 
regarded by most of us as “without form and void” 
to us personally. In some mysterious manner we 
have thought of it as a “religious concern” of some- 
body which God would sustain and have excused our- 
selves exactly as we have left our ministers upon His 
hands. With all deference to truth, it seems to me 
to be a very good-for-nothing way of relegating mat- 
ters which should appeal to the “me” of every one of 
us. “God worketh in you,” that is, us; and if we 
will let Him, He will take care of our message and 
our colleges and our paper; and if we will not allow 
Him to do it in us, it will not be done. 

In every meeting in America there ought to be 
some willing, energetic young person called of God 
through the Church who shall make it his business to 
work for our paper, not in a half-hearted way, but 


earnestly as thus serving the Lord. The backing of 
the paper should be so increased and made perma- 
nent that it could be enlarged and command such 
articles as its editor feels the need of by payment, 
for theni of such sums as are an equivalent for the 
service rendered, exactly as other weeklies are made 
up. We once had a minister in our meeting who was 
continually going over this phrase, ‘‘Too many are 
sitting at ease in Zion,” and this is what ails us. 
Many are ready to criticise our paper—“‘it does not 
contain this or that,” “who will have anything to say 
this week, I wonder,” etc. Have we ourselves put 
forth any effort to make the paper what we should 
like to see it, a substantial weekly full of articles 
which appeal to all classes? It needs money for 
endowment. It is quite as much the duty of those 
who have money to give it to enable those who man-- 
age the paper to select their contributors as it is for 
any one to write articles for the paper. Tur AMER- 
1cAN Frrenp has an honorable record of service. It 
has given to our small body editorials which equal, 
if they do not excel, those found in any of the great 
religious weeklies. We must rally to the support 
and enlargement of this important and beneficent 
part of our heritage, if we are to fit ourselves for ser- 
vice in the larger field, which is the world. If 
Quakerism is worth anything, it will let its light 
shine. It is for us to keep the lamp in order. 
Guilford College, N. C. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


AT THE TEMPLE OF THE GODDESS OF 
MERCY. 


BY MARGARET L. SIMKIN. 


At Suiling we spent two nights and one day. It was 
a warm, bright day, which gave us an opportunity to 
go to the great temple erected to the Goddess of 
Mercy, for which Suiling is famous. It is not possi- 
ble for me to give an accurate description of this 
temple, to which thousands of worshippers come 
every year from many miles around. [ can only tell 
a few things which will show in what gross darkness 
multitudes of Chinese are still living. The temple is 
situated in a grove of beautiful trees much larger 
and more numerous than one usually sees in China, 
where trees are so scarce. Near the entrance to the 
grove stands a perfectly straight tree, which, we were 
told, has been “worshipped to death.” The frequent 
burning of incense at its roots has killed it, and it is 
now nothing more than a tall pole. 

The temple itself consists of terraces of buildings, 
each with its special attraction, and in all contains 
about 3000 idols. The largest are those which 
guard the entrance, and are several times the size 
of aman. To look at these grotesque figures in most 
horrible attitudes, and painted in howling colors, 
makes one wonder what there is in it all that could 
possibly help the Chinese. Inside we find the God- 
dess of Mercy, a gilt covered image seated behind 
glass, and an inscription reading, “Living God.” 
The number of candles constantly burned before this 
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idol is so great that a stone tank is erected under- 
neath to receive the oil as it drops. In another room 
is an idol called the ““Bestow Son Lady,” which is 
beautifully dressed and was given by a faithful de- 
votee. To this smiling image many prayers are 
offered by those who desire sons. 

Another idol which will cure all diseases is cov- 
ered with little wire lamp holders with very tiny 
bowls filled with oil and a taper. The person with 
an ache or pain pays four cash, and a taper is lighted 
for him, which is supposed to free him from his pain. 
If he has a headache he will light the one projecting 
from whichever part of the head he is suffering, or 
should his back ache, the lamp in that particular 
place will be used. Still another idol is worshipped 
with much the same idea, except that the worshipper, 
instead of lighting a lamp, rubs his hand over the 
spot where he has an ill. The great number of peo- 
ple who worship can be judged from the fact that 
every part of the idol is rubbed smooth and shiny. 

Before an image of Buddha is a tablet with the 
inscription ‘“May the Emperor live ten thousand 
times ten thousand years.” A similar tablet is found 
before an idol in very many temples, which thus se- 
cures to the Emperor a share of the worship. It is 
pathetic to note how the Chinese try to deceive their 
gods. or instance, in another part of this temple 
apparently huge candles (five feet high) are burning, 
but when examined, they prove to be imitations with 
only a little oil in the top in which burns a taper. 
In another room are 24 silk and embroidered um- 
brellas which have been presented to idols. In shape, 
they are like those carried before officials in a proces- 
sion, but hanging from the ceiling and being ex- 
posed to dust and dampness has not improved their 
beauty. 

A Buddha with a thousand hands stretched out 
like the petals of a flower is a crude attempt to 
picture the idea of salvation. It is supposed that 
this many hands are reaching forth to save the 
world. 

It is sad to note how many come to the temple to 
find an answer to their prayers. On their knees they 
approach the priest, who tosses up two pieces of 


bamboo, blank on one side and numbered on the. 


others. With the number that falls uppermost the 
seeker goes to a little booth, pays a small sum of 
money and receives a slip of paper with the corres- 
ponding number, and which is supposed to contain 
the answer to his prayer. It seems incredible to us, 
yet thousands of people do this, and at special times 
when pilgrimages are made the place is crowded 
with weeping and anxious people looking for an 
answer to their prayers. 

High up in an attic-like room the walls are filled 
with shelves, upon which stand no less than a 
thousand little idols. They are all behind lattice 
work, but that does not seem to be much of a protec- 
tion, and many of them are headless, or have been 
disfigured in other ways. Even the priest did not 
seem to know why they are there, for, when told they 


were strange gods to allow their necks to be broken, 
he only smiled as if he thought so too. 

A Buddhist priest always has a closely shaven 
head, and those who have taken the full vows of the 
priesthood are known by nine scars 3 x 3 in the form 
of a square burned deeply on the top of the head. 


_ Connected with this temple are about 80 priests of 


various grades, and it is difficult for us to understand 
how so many can occupy their time. After seeing 
all these things we felt very grateful for the beau- 
tiful new meeting-house which has recently been 
erected on our mission premises in that city, and 
longed for the time when people will flock there in- 
stead of going to heathen temples. 


Chungking, West China. 


THE TEMPERANCE TIDAL WAVE. 


Recent numbers of The Outlook (New York) have 
contained papers on “The ‘Temperance Tidal 
Wave” from the pen of Samuel J. Barrows, presi- 
dent of the International Prison Commission, which 
give an excellent review of the movement. He con- 
cludes his discussion as follows: 

To my mind, some things are well established by 
a study of the present great movement for the regu- 
lation of the liquor traftic: 

1. The sources of the movement are easily dis- 
cernible. It is not due to local or ephemeral causes ; 
it springs from a publie conviction which the United 
States Supreme Court has well rendered: namely, 
that “the public health, the public morals, and the 
public safety are endangered by the general use of 
intoxicating liquors,” and that ‘the idleness, dis- 
order, pauperism, and crime existing in this country 
are largely traceable to this evil.” 

2. A second public conviction is that expressed by 
the Supreme Court of Kansas, that “probably no 
greater source of crime and sorrow has ever existed 
than social drinking saloons.” In addition the saloon 
has been the polluted sink of gambling, licentious- 
ness, and corrupt politics. 

Educative forces have been working for the last 
forty or fifty years. A new generation has grown 
up, and found that aleoholic drinks are not necessary 
for health or happiness. 

4. In the movement for the regulation of the 
liquor traffic in the United States the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Anti-Saloon 
League, and the federation of Christian Churches 
have been great factors. 

5. Local option has proved to be the most effective 
legislative or elective measure. State-wide prohibi- 
tion is a dangerous experiment until the way for it 
has been paved by local option. Restrictive laws 
ean only be enforced when public sentiment has ere- 
ated them. 

6. When public sentiment demands it, liquor laws 
can be enforced as well as any other laws. 

7. A reduction in the liquor traffic is promptly fol- 
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lowed by a reduction in crime and by greater social 


order and tranquility. 

8. The economic results are seen in new evidences 
of personal and civic thrift. 

9. Finally, if 1 am asked if this movement has 
come to stay, | may close by quoting the opinion ot 
an interested observer, a prominent leader of the dis- 
tillers and brewers of this country, the editor of Bon- 
fort’s Wine and Spirit Cireular: “Modern civiliza- 
tion is groping, but it is reaching upward, and it has 
decreed after a fashion that slums and hopeless pov- 
erty and crime due to want and drunkenness shall 
give way before the doctrine of the brotherhood ot 
man, and that those things and those resorts which 
degrade must have no place in the civilization 
towards which the leaders of thought are now 
aiming.” 


THE WORD. 

Sarah Walker, hurrying in and out of the kitchen, 
cast more than one puzzled glance at the figure in 
the wood-shed door. It was a pathetic figure, old and 
stooping, and stamped with the ineradicable marks 
of defeat; but the time had passed when his wife’s 
eyes softened at the sight. She had been notably 
“smart” all her life, and the bitterness of being 
yoked with failure grew with every year. 

She stepped to the door presently and called across: 

“Peter, it’s time to be getting ready for meeting!” 

Her husband’s discouraged eyes carefully avoided 
hers; his voice had the futile decision of the man 
unwonted to mastery. 

“T ain’t going to meeting, Sarah. I'll drive you 
down, but I ain’t going in. I’ve been thinking about 
it a long time, and now my mind’s made up. [| ain't 
going to church any more.” — 

“Ain’t going to church!” For once his wife was 
driven to senseless repetition. 

“That’s what I said. I’ve been thinking about it 
a long while. They tell lies down there. I ain’t 
saying they mean to, but they do. All these years 
they’ve been preaching about serving the Lord and 
everything will be all right. Ain’t I served the Lord 
faithful as I knew how? And look at me—every- 
thing I touch goes wrong. I get sick in the middle of 
haying, and the frost ketches my crops when it don’t 
anybody else’s, and the best milker breaks her leg and 
has to be killed, and that’s the way it goes. [ve 
worked as hard as anybody in the county, and I’ve 
had nothing but ill luck from start to finish. If 
that’s what comes of serving the Lord, I’m ready to 
quit, and I’m agoing to.” 

His wife walked across to him. Her face was 
hard and bitter. 

“Now look here, Peter Walker,” she said, “that 
may be one side of it, but there’s another. Mebbe 
you think it’s easy for me to be looked down on by 
everybody for not getting on—an’ ’tain’t all luck 
that’s the matter, either. It’s easy to blame the Lord, 
‘but there’s folks that get on in spite of accidents. I 


ain’t said much these years, but I’ve worked harder 
than you have—a whole sight. V’ve made people 
respect us, anyhow, and I ain’t going to lose that. 
You go straight in the house and get ready for 
meeting.” 

The old man, after a glance at her face, shuffled 
meekly into the house. He said nothing on the way 
to church, but his mouth was set obstinately. He had 
yielded this time, but he would not the next. 

There was a stranger in the pulpit—a young man. 
Peter deliberately looked out the window and specu- 
lated upon the season’s crops. Suddenly he turned 
a startled face to the speaker. 

“Come what may, succeed or fail what will, I 
need be no failure. My field may be stony or 
swampy, my place may be poor, my strength small, 
the weather bad, my crops may utterly fail, but if 
heartily as unto my Lord I do the best I can, and 
look not back but keep right on, I am no failure.” 

How did he know? It made no difference to Peter 
Walker that he had heard nothing else of the sermon 
nor that the young man was quoting from a great 
preacher. To Peter Walker, failure, had come his 
message. 

He could eat little dinner that day, and as soon 
as the meal was over he went out in the fields. He 
stayed so long that Sarah began to worry. She was 
at the window watching, all ready to scold when he 
returned, but something in his air bewildered and 
silenced her. 

“Sarah,” he said, ‘“we’ve had lots of hard luck, 
but we haven’t given up.” There was actually a ring 
of triumph in his voice. 

She did not understand, but dimly she perceived 
a new courage. 

“Why, Peter!” she cried, and her voice was almost 
tender.—Youth’s Companion. 


OREGON YEARLY MEETING. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting of Friends convened in 
its sixteenth annual session at Newberg, Ore., on 
Seventh month 8th. On the day preceding the open- 
ing of the Yearly Meeting a conference was held 
by the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, 
at which many very important questions relative to 
that meeting and to the meeting at large were dis- 
cussed freely and at length. This conference proved 
so helpful that it was decided to hold a similar one 
next year. 

On account of the extremely busy time and for 
other hindering causes the Yearly Meeting was per- 
haps not so well attended as sometimes in former 
years, yet there were many things which made this 
one of the most important meetings held in recent 
years in this vast Northwest. 

At the opening of the meeting one familiar with 
the work in Oregon would note some changes caused 
by removal of prominent workers, but with gratifica- 
tion would also note changes in the way of additions 
to the workers in the field, among whom should be 
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mentioned Isom P. Wooton and wife, for the year 
past in charge of the church work at Newberg; Lind- 
ley A. Wells and family, now stationed at Portland, 
and W. Irving Kelsey and family, at Newberg. 
These, with others who are serving in important 
places in the smaller meetings, give promise of sub- 
stantial and enduring work. 

A lavge number of visiting Friends were present 
and ministers with minutes as follows: Harvey Rat- 
cliff and wife, Indiana; R. Stevenson Burnett, Okla- 
homa; Elwood Hanson and wife, Iowa; George W. 
Adams and J. Edgar Williams, Washington; Mary 
A. Sibbitt, Kansas; Dana and Otha Thomas and 
Clara G. Stanley, California. 

At no time throughout the long warm sessions of 
business did the interest wane. No part of it became 
in any way dull. 

The clerks elected were H. Edwin McGrew, pre- 
siding clerk; Rebecca Smith, recording Clerk; Mar- 
guerite Elhott, reading clerk, and Walter R. Miles, 
announcing clerk. 

Some items of business are worthy of special men- 
tion. The proposition sent down from the Five Years 
Meeting, to discontinue the Meeting of Ministry and 
Oversight was referred to a special committee. 

A communication from two yearly meetings in 
New York asking for more united work in Peace 
and Arbitration was acted on favorably, and John 
F. Hanson, superintendent of that work in Oregon 
Yearly Meeting, was appointed to confer with and 
act with those having the matter under their super- 
vision in other yearly meetings. 

The request from the Evangelistic Board of the 
Five Years Meeting for information and help to 
carry on their work more effectively was favorably 
considered, and Aaron M. Bray, statistical secretary 
of the Yearly Meeting, was appointed to assist them 
in the collecting of statistics. 

The Missionary Board of the Yearly Meeting re- 
ported that they were united in the belief that we 
should co-operate as early as practicable with the 
American Friends Board of Foreign Missions, but 
that they were not united in the opinion that we 
should at the present time piace our work in Alaska 
under the direct supervision of the American Friends 
Board. The missionary session of the Yearly Meet- 
ing was, as usual, a most interesting and spirited one. 
The presence of our missionaries, Harlin and 
Malinda Smith, who sail soon to again take up the 
work at Kaak, Alaska, together with Dana and Otha 
Thomas, who have spent years in the Alaska work and 
who have with then’ now an Esquimo girl, Aurora 
Thomas, all brought new enthusiasm to the mission 
work. The words of Dana and Otha Thomas and 
the sweet messages in song of Aurora were of untold 
help and inspiration. 

The temperance session was addressed by Mary 
A. Sibbitt, Wichita, Kan. The occasion was one 
of much cheer and assurance. Some of the reports 
show most gratifying progress, not only in a genera) 
way, but locally. It is specially cheering that now 
21 out of 33 counties in Oregon are “dry,” and that 


in every county there is some ‘‘dry” territory, while 
during the past year 287 saloons have been “put out 
of business.” 

The subject of education received attention at dif- 
ferent times during the Yearly Meeting and some 
marked changes were made in the management of 
Pacific College. The stock company features had 
been dissolved and the Yearly Meeting was asked to 
nominate from its membership persons to become 
members of the new corporation. In accordance with 
the plan, a large corporation is formed in which 
the Yearly Meeting has practically all the power in 
management. By this change, which cannot be here 
thoroughly outlined, some objectionable features have 
been removed and some desirable conditions gained, 
and there is assurance that with the proper manage- 
ment a better future is possible for this institution, 
which has since its founding been a power for good 
to the Yearly Meeting and to the community, through 
all its struggles for existence. A. subscription 
amounting to $1,100 was made for expenses of the 
coming year. 

Other sessions of the meeting specially interesting 
were the Christian Endeavor rally, addressed by H. 
Edwin McGrew; the Sabbath-school session, ad- 
dressed by J. C. Hodson, and the session on the sub- 
ject of Literature, addressed by Louisa P. Round. 

After a season of great blessing on First-day, the 
subject of Church Extension was presented and a 
large subscription amounting to nearly $600 was 
made for the coming year. 

Throughout the entire meeting the spirit of unity 
and love prevailed. In all the sessions the presence 
of the Holy Spirit was manifested. In the devo- 
tional meetings many received special and definite 
blessings, and again and again were Friends made 
conscious that the Lord of Hosts was with us. 

Every epistle was listened to with profound inter- 
est. There seemed to be with them unusual fresh- 
ness and interest. The epistle from London bore a 
rich message to us, and it was ordered printed with 
the minutes and other copies printed for distribution. 

At the close of the last session, the business all 
completed, there settled down upon the meeting an 
overshadowing of the Divine presence, so often 
sought by our forefathers, and, after an impressive 
silence, one after another spoke feelingly of the bless- 
ings that had come during the various meetings, and 
in the spirit of thanksgiving and praise the meeting 
adjourned to convene at the same place Seventh 
month 21, 1909. H. E. M. 


The universe is keyed to righteousness, and, when- 
ever and wherever a human soul turns toward the 
light, the work of recovery, of rebuilding a life, has 
begun. By toilsome ascent up the steps of virtue,. 
even a Lady Macbeth may, at last, find peace.— 
W. D. Simonds. 


“To know how little we know is to pave the way to 
greater knowledge.” 
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Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
SOCIETIES OF MEXICO. 


The Confederation of the Sunday-Schools and the 
Young People’s Societies of Mexico, including the 
C. E., E. L. and B. Y. P. U., held its ninth annual 
convention in Torreén, Coah, Seventh month 8th to 
12th. One hundred and sixteen delegates from all 
over the Republic and also from Texas and New 
Mexico were registered. The Friends were repre- 
sented by G. C. Levering, R. S. Tice and Mary L. 
Pickett from Victoria, Matilda Castillo from Mate- 
huala, and C. C. Haworth from Cedral. Nor should 
we fail to mention E. M. Sein, the esteemed General 
Secretary of the Sunday-School Association, who 
though representing none of our missions is neverthe- 
less a staunch Friend. He was one of the strongest 
men in the convention and universally esteemed and 
appreciated. 

One of the most important subjects and most care- 
fully prepared papers was presented by G. C. Lever- 
ing on the subject of “Church Federation in Mexico.” 
It was almost the only paper interrupted by ap- 
plause, which was called forth by the suggestion that 
all the Evangelical bodies of Mexico adopt one name, 
A committee composed of one person from each de- 
nomination was appointed to present the subject of 
federation to their respective bodies. 

The spirit of union was felt throughout the con- 
vention and a proposition made by the C. E. Society 
to the E. L. and the B. Y. P. U. to unite in the publi- 
cation of one paper for all the young people of Mex- 
ico was united in by the E. L. 

An earnest desire for a national revival was often 
expressed and kept increasing as the convention pro- 
eressed. 

W. C. Merritt, Tacoma, Wash., Field Secretary of 
the N. W., represented the International Sunday- 
School Association, and his address, though it had to 
be interpreted, was an inspiration to the convention 
and with it the enthusiasm began to increase very 
perceptibly. In the C. E. session on the afternoon 
of the 11th the enthusiasm took another bound when 
$100.00 cash was raised to pay off an old debt and 
about $400.00 pledged for the work of the coming 
year. 

The same night Sr. Antonio Valiente y Pozo, only 
two years ago a Roman Catholic priest, told an audi- 
ence of 800 people “Why I Left the Roman Church.” 
His eloquent discourse was well received. The next 
morning at 11 o’clock he again preached to about the 
same number. At the close of this service Arcadio 
Morales, Mexico City, a native veteran in the cause, 
made an evangelistic call and over 50 persons re- 
sponded by going to the platform and taking their 
position there before the large audience—a public 


| children, seeking salvation in Christ. 


superstitions of Romanism into the light and truth 
of Christianity. 

At 4.30 First-day afternoon the crowds again came 
together for a testimony meeting. It was a remark- 
able meeting. Testimonies of gratitude, praise and 
of resolve to faithfully serve the Master came in 
rapid succession. Two or three times a spirit of 
supplication took possession of the audience, and all 
over the room was heard the voice of prayer, many 
petitions ascending in harmony at the same time. 
Then a song would spontaneously break out. An- 
other call was made and again the stage of the old 
theater, which without doubt was witnessing new 
scenes, was filled with over 50 persons, many of them 
It was a beau- 
tiful sight to see poorly dressed, hard-toiling women, 
with babes in their arms and little ones clinging to 
their skirts, come forward to seek rest in Jesus. 
Those who had attended other conventions said that 
such things had never been seen before. The revival 
fire so much desired seemed to be kindled. Eight 
hundred people again came to attend the farewell 
consecration service in the evening. 

One of the most impressive things to me in the 
convention was the preponderance of the native work- 
ers. Almost all the officers of the association are 
natives and they largely presented the program. It 
is truly an encouraging sign for the evangelization 
of Mexico. 

C. C. Haworru. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF F. A. I. M. 
Maragoli. 


The quarter has seen the usual round of duties. 
Attendance upon the various services has shown some 
increase over the corresponding period of last year. 
We have been absent from the station on séveral 
occasions, at which times the native helper, Cheru- 
bini Matolas, has been a great help. During the 
quarter, also, there has been unusual pressure of 
work in getting ready for the building of Maragoli 
house, and here again we have had much help from 
Cherubini. 

Cherubini opened an out-station service southeast 
of Maragoli, some three and a half or four miles dis- 
tant, among a tribe closely related in language to 
the Tiriki about Kaimosi. This service he has con- 
tinued to care for, going each First-day morning at 
daybreak and returning for the morning station ser- 
vice if possible. 

From an industrial point of view, the quarter has 
been a busy one. Early in the year we succeeded in 
procuring four head of oxen. These have been 
equipped with the necessary gear for transport and 
have been put through the first stages of training. 
While the oxen were training we were busy on the 
task of constructing a cart. This cart, “fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” cost the amateur workman 
about 700 miles of bicycle riding, the work being 
done at Kaimosi The bicycle made it possible to 


manifestation of their coming out of the errors and ; reach Kaimosi in about one and a quarter hours. 
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Twenty-four trips were required, besides several to 
Kisumu. The wheels, three feet in diameter, are 
built of two-inch plank bolted together. 

One kiln of about 13,000 brick for Maragoli | 
house was piled and burned in Third month. The | 
wood for this was bought by weight at one cent | 
(one-third U. S. A. eurreney) for seven pounds de- | 
livered at the kiln. The burning of the brick added 
greatly to our work, but it also added greatly to the 
value of the brick. No better brick are to be had 
anywhere than those made for the Maragoli house. 

During the latter part of the quarter a force of 
eight lads have been employed in digging and clean- 
ing a plot of ground which we hope to sow in wheat 
when the rains begin. The lads receive a rupee (32 
cents U. S. A.) each and a pair of trousers worth 
about 8 cents (U. S. A.) for their month’s work. 
From the standpoint of the spiritual side of our 
work we believe the employment of these lads, rang- 
ing in age from eight to eleven years, is wise policy, 
and they will also work with willingness and steadi- 
ness that is sometimes wanting in the older men we 
employ. 

Beginning Twelfth month 30, 1907, a conference 
of missionaries was held at Maragoli till First month | 
3, 1908. An average of 19 persons, not including chil- | 


dren, were daily entertained at our tables. Most of 
these provided their own tents. Questions of com- 
mon interest in our work were discussed. Also a 


daily devotional session combined with Bible study 
was made a prominent part of the conference. Mr. 
Hurlburt, of the Africa Inland Mission, contributed | 
much to the conference, especially to the devotional 
and Bible study sessions. Our facilities for caring 
for so many persons were very inadequate, but mis- 
sionaries as a rule are persons of adaptability and 
all made the most of what was available and enjoyed 
themselves. It was unanimously decided to repeat 
the conference next year at the Church Missionary 
Society Station, nine miles west of Maragoli, at 
Maseno. 

On account of the conference, the pupils were | 
given a week’s vacation the first week in First month. 
The average for the day-school held during the quar- 


ter was 31. ae 
‘ In Christian Love, 


E. J. Ress. 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 
_ I send thee herewith a quaint epistle from the annual meet- 
ing of Friends in Japan, believing it will be of interest to 
the readers of THr AMERICAN FRIEND. It is sent just as 
translated, without any change in the phraseology. 
In addition to its simplicity and sincerity, it evinces a true 
spirit of universal Christian love, especially, perhaps, toward 
the members of the Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 
Very truly thy friend, | 
Cheltenham, Pa., Marcaret W. HAINes. | 
Seventh month 15, 1908. 
Curist YuKal, Japan, Fourth month 20, 1908. 
To the annual meeting of Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia: 
Dear SISTERS AND BroTHERS IN THE LorpD: 


We accepted 


| appreciate Friends. 


your letter with very much accomplishment and read it in 
the annual meeting, which was held at Tokio from 16th to 
20th April, and decided to ask your greeting. 

We praise the mighty Lord who love you with everlasting 
love and by that same love and kindness also you love us 
and our nation. F 

We believe strongly that we will have special progressing 
for Christianity in this year, because they are conscious 
themselves that the true religion is wanting; so, wherever we 
go they will accept Christianity gladly. We feel very much 
our responsibility for them. I think we need more evangelical 
works 1n our mission. 

In this due season you send us Mrs. and Mr. Coleman by 
the holy love to do the Lord’s will. We are encouraging for 
their coming. We pray the Lord may be blessed abundantly 
by their works in Japan. 

We noticed Mr. Bunji Kida is among you. We pray for 
him that the Lord will bless him abundantly there. 

We have very much sympathy for the sickness of Mr. 
Binford. He is better by-and-by. We hope that he will 
recover his health quickly and to unite with our Gospel work. 

Miss Sarah Ellis is having a good time among her family 
and friends, we heard. We hope for her that she will come 
back again to this land after taking good rest. We are 
waiting for her coming back. 

We pray the Lord will bless abundantly evermore all of 
you, who are showing great love and sympathy toward us. 

Please read Philippians, Chapter 2, verses I-II. 

Peace and grace upon you. 

We are sincerity, 


Secretary, CHIYOMATSU SUZUKI. 
Chairman, KazuHaARA Kato. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


For a short time we will send THe AMERICAN FRIEND to 
anyone not now on our subscription list TEN WEEKS FOR TEN 
CENTS. 

Address THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
Io1o Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professor Wm. L. Pearson, of Friends University, is build- 
ing a new home in Wichita, Kan. 


G. E. Kent, Cadiz, Ohio, was with Friends at Greenfield 
Meeting, Indiana, the 19th inst., and had acceptable service. 


John Pennengter, who has served the meeting at Ypsilanti, 
Mich., as pastor for almost two years, will remain for 
another year. 


Dr. Benjamin F. Andrews, formerly medical missionary at 
Cedral, Mex., is now located in Chicago, and is practicing 
with his brother, Dr. Albert Andrews. 


Gilbert end Minnie Bowles, of the Friends Mission in 
Tokyo, Japan, are now in the United States, and expect to 
spend the summer in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Iowa State Sabbath-School Association seems to 
At the recent State convention held in 
Marshalltown, Charles W. Sweet, Henry Whinery, Zeno H. 
Doan and Albert F. N. Hambleton, were all made chairmen 
of important committees. 


The Nebraska Friend for Seventh month has a picture of 
Nebraska Central College on the cover page and a full-page 
picture of the delegates and attenders of the Yearly Meeting 
for 1908 opposite the editorials. The paper has been enlarged 
from 8 to 12 pages, and the general make-up is improved. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Union, it was deemed advisable 
to give Eliza P. Armstrong, the editor ef The Missionary 
Advocate, a month’s vacation, and the issue for Eighth month 
has been suspended. Subscribers will receive the number for 
Ninth month as usual. 
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Mahion Z. Kirk and wife are now living on Springbrook 
Ranch 15 miles south of Denver, where they are enjoying the 
“simple life.” Their post-office address is Lattletown, Colo. 

Sabbath, Seventh month 19th, was observed as a kind of 
Quaker rally day_at Berkeley Meeting, California. In the 
morning meeting Rayner W. Kelsey preached on “The Mes- 
sage of Quakerism.” At the time of the usual Endeavor meet- 
ing, young and old being present, Prof. Emory Ratcliffe, of 
the History Department of Whittier College, spoke ably on 
“The Life and Times of George Fox.” At the evening feilow- 
ship service following, the topic was “Personal Communion.” 
Many expressed satisfaction with the day’s services and were 
glad to know more of real Quakerism. 


One of our subscribers in Rhode Island tells how the Bible 
and THe American Frienp were helpful to a little group of 
worshippers. She says in a letter to Theodore L. Cuyler: 
“The remnant of what used to be our Fifth-day meeting now 
spends an hour at the home of Mary A. Battey, a saint of 
eighty-four years. Five of us met to-day, and after the read- 
ing of the eighth chapter of Romans and a period of waiting, 
during which time Mary A. Battey prayed aloud, she sug- 
gested the reading of the last article in THe AMERICAN 
Frienp. We felt the article was helpful.” ‘ 


Charles A. Mitchell, superintendent of the industrial farm 
at Stella Academy, Oklahoma, was appointed by Governor 
Haskell as a delegate to the World’s Temperance Centennial 
Congress, which recently met at Saratoga Springs, New 
York. He spoke on the subject of “Purity” before the con- 
gress and was well received. Later he addressed special 
meetings, one for men and one for women, in the parlors of 
the hotel. On the 5th inst. he addressed the Twenty-third 
Street Y. M. C. A., New York, on “Purity,” and has arranged 
te give other lectures on the same subject this fall. 


Since the setting up of Nebraska Yearly Meeting the 
friends of Central College have renewed their efforts to make 
that institution a worthy center of learning. The college is 
practically without an endowment, and the income from 
tuition and other sources must be supplemented with sub- 
scriptions. Last year 117 students were enrolled in all de- 
partments, including the academic work. President Stacey J. 
McCracken has been soliciting donations among the busi- 
ness men of Central City with a good measure of success, 

It speaks well for an institution when the people of the 
vicinity are enthusiastic in its support. 


Prof. O. C. Albertson has resigned from the chair of 
chemistry in Whittier College, California, and Charles E. 
Lewis has been appointed in his stead. 

Professor Lewis was formerly a member of the faculty of 
Pacific Coliege, Newberg, Ore., and late of the High School 
faculty of Paonia, Colo. He is a graduate with honors of 
Penn College, Iowa, and has taken post-graduate work at the 
University of California, and is at present attending the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. 

The engagement of Professor Lewis practically completes 
the teaching force of Whittier College for the coming year. 


The Executive Committee of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Board of the Five Years Meeting held a meeting 
in Chicago some time since and outlined some work. 

First. The committee decided to open up the work in 
Knoxville, Tenn, where J. Waldo Woody has been studying 
the conditions for about one month. He reports a good 
foundation for a Friends meeting in that city. 

Second. The Committee voted to lend its influence and 
financial help toward the newly opened. work in the State of 
Washington. 

Third. Action was taken to go forward with the co-opera- 
tion of the yearly meetings in getting out a book of meetings 
for Friends in the United States and Canada. The Board 
will be glad for all gifts to carry, out the work assigned to 
them by the Five Years Meeting. 

Cuartes N. Sweet, Chairman, 
’ 1345 Capital Avenue, 
Des Moines, Ja. 


The British Friend, for Seventh month, opens with a para- 


graph on the Pan-Anglican Congress which reflects a spirit of 
worthy inter-denominationalism. The fulfillment of George 


Fox’s dying vision that the “Seed reigns over all” has doubt- 
less reached far beyond his largest hopes, for it is not likely 
that he ever thought of one of his worthy disciples speaking of 
the Anglican Communion, as the editor of The British Friend 
has in the following paragraph: 

“The principal event in the religious world this summer is 
the Pan-Anglican Congress, which has surpassed expecta- 
tions in the high level at which it has been maintained, and 
the wide outlook that marked its addresses. No doubt the 
careful preparations, which had been going on for years, and 
the inspiration of the immense gathering of representatives of 
the Anglican communion from all over the world, contributed 
greatly to its success. The day is gone by when any feelings 
other than those of hearty rejoicing can be felt, by interested 
onlookers, at such a result. Religious bodies, like nations, 
profit by one another’s strength and not by one another’s 
weakness. We are in the presence of common foes,— 
materialism, selfishness and mammon-worship; and we need 
all the help we can give one another by contributing each our 
share to the defense of the spiritual and social religion.” 


The disciples of the “Simple Life’ are not without their 
reward. The following is taken from the current number of 
Western Work: 

“Joseph Moore, Central City, Neb., is on a protracted visit 
to Indiana. Although ninety-one years of age, he is vigorous 
in health and is standing the journey well. 

“Jefferson, Meredith, Lynnville, on June 30th, was favored 
with the presence of his children, grand-children and great- 
grand-children. It was the ninety-first anniversary of his 
birthday. Though somewhat feeble, he is still able to walk 
down town and enjoy life. 

“The Whittier Press contains the news that Washington 
Hadley, a Friend, the oldest bank president in America, both 
in age and tenure of service, has just retired from the presi- 
dency of the First National Bank of Whittier, at the advanced 
age of ninety-one years, after more than forty years of ser- 
vice. Up to the time of his resignation he was president in 
fact as well as in name. His is a remarkable career contin- 
ued through a long period of service. For more than two 
generations he has been active in the church, and deeply in- 
terested in all its enterprises. The aged Friends in our 
neighborhoods are a benediction. We should give them due 
reverence and comfort their declining years.” 


BORN. 


THomAs—To Wilbur K. and Elizabeth Folger Thomas, 
Central Village, Mass., Seventh month 4, 1908, a daughte:z, 
Mary Jane. 


MARRIED. 


ALBERTSON—FANNER.—Near Moonsville, Ind., at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Seventh month 22, 1908, Edmond T. 
Albertson, principal of Central Academy, Plainfield, Ind., and 
Eva Marie Fanner. They will be at home in Plainfield after 
Eleventh month 1, 1908. 


DIED. 


Farr—At Augusta, Maine, Sixth month 3, 1908, Mary C. 
Farr, aged fifty-two years. The deceased was the daughter 
of John Cartland (deceased) and Nancy Cartland, South 
Windham, Maine; a life-long member of Friends and an 
earnest and active worker of the C. E. Society. 


Grupp.—At his home, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Seventh month 
8, 1908, Samuel M. Grubb, in his seventy-eighth year. The 
deceased was a birthright Friend, who was converted in a 
revival meeting. 


TowNnsEenp.—At her home near Galena, Kan., Seventh 
month 8, 1908, Martha Townsend, daughter of Alpheus and 
Cathrine Townsend, aged forty-eight years. The deceased 
was a member of Timbered Hill Meeting, who found much 
strength and comfort in her Saviour’s love. 


Vaux.—At Bryn Mawr, Pa. Seventh month 23, 1908, Wil- 
liam S. Vaux, son of George Vaux and the late Sarah Morris 
Vaux, aged thirty-six years. The deceased was a member of 
Western District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Che International Desson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON VI. EIGHTH MONTH 9, 1908. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


(For special study I Sam. 17: 38-49.) 
I SamMueEL 17:1; 18:5. 


GorpeN Text.—In the Lord put I my trust. 
Psalm 11: 1. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 3. The defiance. 


1. Sant.) 17.2atett¢ j 
Third-day. David hears the challenge. 
I Sam. 17: 12-27. 


Fourth-day. David’s trust. I Sam. 17: 28-37. 
Fifth-day. David and Goliath. I Sam. 17 


38-58 ; 
Sixth-day. David and Jonathan. I Sam. i8: 


Psa. 144: I-10. 
Eph. 6: ro-18. 

Time.—There is nothing to show how 
long after the last lesson the incident 
of the present lesson took place; some 
think about four years, which would 
make it about Ioor B. C. 

Place——About 14 miles southwest of 
Jerusalem, and 1o miles from Bethleheni. 
The country of the Philistines was the 
plain along the southwestern shores ot 
Palestine. 

Persons.—David, somewhere between 
20 and 25 years old. 

Saul, the king; Goliath of Gath, a 
Philistine giant and warrior. 

The incident described in the seven- 
teenth chapter is one of the most famil- 
iar in the Old Testament—to think of 
David without Goliath is almost impos- 
sible. The picturesqueness of the story, 
the boastfulness of the giant, the simplic- 
ity, the trustfulness, the bravery of the 
youthful Hebrew champion are parts not 
only of the Bible, but of literature itself. 
There are great difficulties in harmon- 
izing this story with chapter 16, and 
also with the statement elsewhere that 
Goliath was slain by Elhanan (II Sam. 
21:19). It is neither possible nor profit- 
able to go into the question, but it 
should be noted. 

To gain the connection, the whole of 
chapter 17 and the first five verses of 
chapter 18 should be read. The situa- 
tion is very clearly described, and cor- 
responds closely with the present char- 
acter of the country. Each army was 
drawn up on a hill, while between them 
lay the valley. That the conflict should 
be settled by a fight between champions 
was quite in accord with the views of 
antiquity. Compare Homer’s account of 
the challenge of Paris to Menelaus: or 
the battle of the Horatii and Curatii in 
Roman history. Goliath is described as 
being 6 cubits and a span hich, which 
would be about eaual to 9 feet 6 inches, 
though it should be remembered that the 
length of the cubit is uncertain. Men 
in recent times have been said to reach 
the height of over 9 feet. Goliath was 
doubtless a descendant of the old Ana- 
kim. The whole story is most graphi- 
cally told. 

38. “And Saul clad David with his 
apoarel.” R. V. The dress worn under 
the armor. The fact that David could 
wear Saul’s armor rather implies that he 
was not ver voung. 

39. “He assaved to go’ He made a 
vain attempt to walk, for he had not 
proved them. He was not accustomed 
to the equipments of Saul. 

40. He took the arms to which he 
was accustomed—the staff used as a 


weapon of defense as weil as of offense, | 


and his sling. “Scrip.” A bag in which 
the shepherd carried his provisions, etc. 
It was usually made of skin. “Five 
smooth stones.” So that he might have 
others in case the first failed. Prob- 
ably the stones were about half a pound 
each. Slings were in frequent use, and 
the tribe of Benjamin was celebrated for 
its slingers. See Judges 20: 16. 

42. “Disdained him.’ Despised him. 
See Prov. 16:18. 

43. “Am I a dog?” No animals, ex- 
cept perhaps swine, were so despised in 
Palestine, as dogs. So he intimates that 
David’s arms are only fit to attack dogs 
—that against him they are useless. 
“Cursed David by his gods.” 
Dagon, Baal, Astarte. 

44. Compare Deut. 28:26; Is. 18:6; 
Jer. 15:3. It was a common threat of 
the warrior of antiquity. 

45. “With a sword, and with a spear, 
and with a javelin.” R. V. Weapons 
of attack as compared with the arms Of 
David, and showing that he recognized 
the superiority of Goliath’s arms. “But 
I come,” ete. Powerful as the weapons 
of Goliath were, David had a power 
on his side which would outweigh them 
all—"the name of the Lord of hosts.” 


46-47. David on his side tells the 
giant what will happen to him, and 
again places his reliance in Jehovah. 


“The battle is the Lord’s, and he will 
give you into our hand.” 

48. David showed. his courage by 
running to meet the Philistine, perhaps 
also he would gain a greater force for 
slinging. 

49. “Smote the Philistine in the 
forehead.” Either his helmet was up 
or the stone crushed through the helmet. 
“Sank into his forehead.” ‘The account 
does not say that the stone killed Goli- 
ath. The cutting off of the head would 
imply that the giant was stunned by 
the blow and killed with the sword, and 
in fact verse 51 distinctly says Goliath 
was slain with the sword. Verse 50 is 
held to be an interpolation; it contradicts 
flatly verse 51. The verse is not found 
in the septuagint. 

st. “His sword.” The 
David. See verse 30. 
Literally, “mighty man.” 

52. So dismayed were the Philistines 
that they fled in confusion, and were 
pursued even to the gates of their own 
Cities. 

54. Jerusalem was not yet a place of 
distinction, and the Jebusites still heid 
the citadel. Some think, therefore, that 
Nob, near Jersualem, is meant. See 
A Spank Sie ey, 


sword of 
“Champion.” 


NOTICE. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the W. F. M. U., it 
seemed desirable to give a month’s va- 
cation to the editor of The Missionary 
Advocate, who has served continuously 
for so many years. For this reason, the 
August number of that paper will not 
appear. Subscribers will receive the 
September number as usual. | 

Very truly, 
ETHEL Kirk CaALvert, 
Pres. W. F. M. U. 


Teacher—“Johnny, ‘can you decline ‘to 
eat’ ?” 

Johnny—“Yes’m, I can! 
like to.”—Comic Cuts. 


but I don’t 


Probably |} 


WE THANK THEE. 


For flowers that bloom about our feet, 

For tender grass so fresh and sweet, 

For song of bird and hum of bee, 

For all thinos fair we hear and see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
For pleasant shade of branches high, 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze, 
For beauty of the blooming trees 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
5th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 12th. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month Ist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk. Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


HEALTH AND INCOME. 
BOTH KEPT UP ON SCIENTIFIC FOOD. 


Good sturdy health helps one a lot to 
make money. 

With the loss of health one’s income 
is liable to shrink, if not entirely 
dwindle away. 

When a young lady has to make her 
own living, good health is her best 
asset. 

“T am alone in the world,” writes a 
Chicago girl, “dependent on my own. 
efforts for my living. I am a clerk, and 
about two years ago through close ap- 
plication to. work and a boarding-house 
diet, I became a nervous invalid, and 
got so bad off it was almost impossible 
for me to stay in the office a half day 
at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea 
of trying Grape-Nuts, which I did, mak- 
ing this food a large part of at least two 
meals a day. ; 

“To-day I am free from brain-tire, 
dyspepsia and all the ills of an over- 
worked and improperly nourished brain 
and body. ‘To Grape-Nuts_I owe the 
recovery of my health, and the ability 
to retain my position and income.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are gentine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH Q, 1908. 
WHY AND HOW TO BE HEALTHY 
I Cor. 6:19, 20. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 3. Our bodies 
are sacred. Lev. 19: 27, 28. 

.Third-day. They should be kept pure. 
ECor, 6212, 13. 

Fourth-day. Temples of the Holy Ghost. 


Pe Cores: 167° 2.7 


‘ de 

Fifth-day. Cheerfulness and health. Prov. 
173 20-22. : j 

Sixth-day. <A triumphant life. I John 5: 
4, 5. 

Seventh-day. A good conscience. I John 
pt i2a0; 22. 


A ‘sufficient reason for a Christian’s 
choice of health is that it is the condition 
in which God made man. It is incon- 
ceivable that the Creator meant imper- 
fection and improper functioning, sutfer- 
ing and defects, to mar the life that He 
pronounced “very good.’ Health means 
wholeness, and is as truly a right object 
of attainment for body as for mind, and 


for both as for spirit. One of the 
strange perversions of truth that has 
affected many religions,—our own 


among others,—is that there is merit 
in abuse or neglect of the body. ‘The 
prophets of Baal, cutting themselves 
with knives to win their god’s favor, 
find imitators in many lands and times. 
In fact, robustness and piety have been 
too much dissociated even in modern 
times, and Paul’s “I keep my body 


A FOOD DRINK 
WHICH BRINGS DAILY ENJOYMENT. 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the pleas- 
ure of taking a few minutes to tell of 
the enjoyment daily obtained from my 
morning cup of Postum. It is a food 
beverage, not a stimulant like coffee. 

“IT began to use Postum eight years 
ago, not because I wanted to, but be- 
cause coffee, which I dearly loved, made 
my nights long weary periods to be 
dreaded and unfitting me for business 
during the day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried 
Postum, making it carefully as sug- 
gested on the package. As I had always 
used ‘cream and no sugar,’ I mixed my 
Postum so. It looked good, was clear 
and fragrant, and it was a pleasure to 
see the cream color it as my Kentucky 
friend always wanted her coffee to look 
—‘like a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, and I was 
pleased, yes, satisfied with my Postum 
in taste and effect, and am yet, being a 
constant user of it all these years. 

“T continually assure my friends and 
acquaintances that they will like Postum 
in place of coffee, and receive benefit 
from its use. I have gained weight, can 
sleep and am not nervous.” “There’s a 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


**Supersedes all other books of the kind.’’ 


Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. 
uable aid to parents. 
directed by a master mind. 


¥ Yen. La 
“PJURLBUTS STORY of: BIBLE 
Told in Parvaage that Teeeiesi Both old iad Young. 


RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL a Ws rine sal of Panaueus rata tileeteatl 
or its Numerous an ropriate Illustrations 
DENOMINATIONS As the best work on the subject 


11. Bishop Vincent—An inval- 
Rev, Russell H. Conweli— Written by a master hand, 
Henry A, Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Semt- 


nary—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 


: J ; er % 
S Wyman pur’? a Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso’n—Best thing of the 


ind, 


The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. 


Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 in colors. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


Price only $1.50. 


Dept. G 1086 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


EVANGELISTS AND PASTORS who can use 
the Booklet, ‘‘Why Quakers do not use Water 
Baptism,” in quantities, can get them promptly 
by sending order, sell and then remit eighty 
percent. Address, E. H. Parisho, 1040 Vt Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


under,’ has been made a starting point 
for much that could by no line of rea- 
soning be shown to please Him who 
gave us every organ of the body for 
right and effective use in highest per- 
fection. 

Two phases of the health problem are 
especially prominent in the immediate 
present, one because of the activity of 
the friends of the child workers of cum 
country, and one because people are see- 
ing now as never before the bad physi- 
cal and mental effects of the use of in- 
toxicants. It is not many years since 
the thoughtful people of England were 
shocked and horrified at the awful waste 
of child life in the mines and factories 
of that land; and whiie happily the con- 
ditions of those earlier years of the last 
century in England~ have never been 
duplicated here, there is yet need of 
earnest effort to add new preventive 
laws and to enforce the many helpful 
ones already enacted. 


“Twenty years ago a rather more than | 


ordinarily notable dinner was given by 
a well-known Bostonian in honor of a 
famous physician. ‘The nineteen guests 
applied themselves assiduously to the 
many rare wines furnished, while the 
host sipped mineral water. ‘Isn’t that 
pathetic?’ said a guest to the physician, 
who sat near. ‘Yes,’ he said, cynically, 
poising his own glass in mid-air, ‘Yes, 
nineteen fools and one wise man’ 
Eighteen years later twelve of this as- 
sembly met at another dinner, when ten 
of the twelve drank mineral water. For 
purely personal reasons of business or 
health, they had become convinced that 
liquor drinking did not pay.” 

This story in an article in Appleton’s 
Magazine shows the acceptance of the 
new teaching as to alcohol. The writer 
might have omitted the words “business 
or” in the last sentence, for if it were 
not injurious to health, it would not hurt 
business. It is cause of thankfulness 
that obedience to God’s law finds such 
recognition, far from perfect as it is. 
Clean habits, clean thoughts and a brave 
and cheerful ‘spirit mean much for 
wholeness of body, and no greater exem- 
plar than our Leader has been given to 
the world. 


| 118 S.15th Street, 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 
European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 


The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotH TeLerPHones 
Day orn NiGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Have you a book or a 
pamphlet that you wish 
printed? Correspond with 
The Btddle Press, at 1010 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


NWCor,10T¢ § Arch Sts. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 
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ACTUAL SAMPLES 


are more convincing than 
unsubstantiated assertions 
of superiority. 


Ask for samples proving 67 com- 
parison the superiority of our work. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec. 


FINANCIAL 
in ee TN gL SEY Ah 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- | 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References | 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. | 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 


JosEPH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 


6* MORTGAGES 6% 


¢ send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business, | 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[U[Farm Mortcaces| 


OnfOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
—- ae 3 Seren by our cas- § 
or SO yeart. e.collect and remit inter- 
§ est whereverinvestors dteire. Writs for booklet and list. 


E JONES. 


OWA. Fat 


LLSWORTH AND 


IOWA FALLS, 1 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
has among its advertisers sev- 
eral firms that have been using | 
the columns of the paper for 
from five to thirteen years. 
There are few such advertis- 
ing opportunities as are pre- 
sented by THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND. We can give some 
very interesting facts to any- 
one who would like to reach | 
the 5000 families of Friends 
into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. The cost of 
a one inch space for 3 months 
is $12.74; for 6 months 
$21.84; for one year $36.40. 


THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ce 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock F 


‘ - 3,831,063.94 
Incorporated Third month 


99 
aL, 


1865. Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEERK, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officege 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins, Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
T. WISTAR BROWN WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MORGAN 
RICHARD WOOD ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


CHAS. HARTSHORNE MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


NEW FRIENDS BOOKS xi, 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge, by 
DAVID SCULL. This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the 
paper read by him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious 
History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to 
religious thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light 
of modern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s 
request by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains 
a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 

‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.”\—Byvritish Friend. 

Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


e e e 
Light Arising 

Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,’’ etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 
Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 
Philadelphia, Conclusion. 

Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 


Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C; WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Eprtor1aLs.—Ruined Abbeys of Eng- 
Jand—The Bible-School as an 
Evangelizing Force ..........499-500 


Immortal life is something to be earned 

By slow self-conquest, comradeship with pain, 
And patient seeking after higher truths. 

We can not follow our wayward wills. 


Autobiography of Allen Jay.—XIV..5o1 
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And feed our baser appetites, and give 

Loose rein to foolish tempers year on year, 
And then cry, ‘‘Lord, forgive me, L believe!’ 
And straightway bathe in glory. Men must learn 
God’s system is too great a thing for that. 

The spark Divine dwells in each soul, and we 
Can fan it to a steady flame of light 

Whose luster gilds the pathway to the tomb, 
And shines on*through Eternity; or else 
Neglect it till it simmers down to death, 

And leaves us but the darkness of the grave. 
Each conquered passion feeds the living flame; 
Each well-borne sorrow is a step toward God. 
Faith can not rescue, and no blood redeem 
The soul that will not reason and resolve. 
Lean on thyself, yet prop thyself with prayer; 
For there are spirits, messengers of light, 

Who come at call, and fortify thy strength. 


Make friends with them, and with thine inner self. 


Cast out all envy, bitterness, hate. 

And keep the mind’s fair tabernacle pure. 

Shake hands with pain, give greeting unto grief, 
Those angels in disguise, and thy glad soul 
From height to height, from star to shining star, 
Shall climb, and climb, blest immortality. 


Topic for Eighth month 16, 1908. Ella W. Whellerk. 
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Events and Comments. 


The Seventeenth Universal Peace 


Conference is now in session in Lon- | 


don, Sixteen nations are represented by 
something over 300 delegates. 


On the 28th ult. William H. Taft 
formally accepted the nomination of the 
Republican party for President of the 


United States. He delivered his accept- | 
ance speech from the balcony of his | 


brother's home in Cincinnati. 


“The chief function of the next ad- | 


ministration,” he declared, “is to com- 


plete and perfect the machinery by which | 
these standards may be maintained, by | 


which the lawbreakers may be promptly 
restrained and punished, but which 


shall operate with sufficient accuracy | 


and dispatch to interfere with legiti- 
mate business as little as possible.” 

In other words, the work of the 
next administration is to be constructive, 
not destructive. 


Abdul Hamid II, Sultan of Turkey, 
has issued an irade for that country sim- 
ilar to the constitution which he prom- 
ised his subjects in 1876. He was prac- 
tically forced to this by a peaceful rev- 
olution in his army. Nearly every regi- 
ment refused to obey his orders unless 
he would listen to the demands of the 
younger Turks. This irade, which is 
equivalent to a written constitution, 
guarantees personal and religious lib- 
erty, popular franchise, general elec- 
tions, a responsible parliament, and ir- 
removable judges. 

Some think the Sultan is insincere, 
but he has dismissed his Grand Vizier. 
has appointed in his place a reformer 
who is in accord with the younger 
Turks; has called for an election, and 
has summoned a parliament. 


The automobile races between New | 


York and Paris, west across the United 
States and Europe, have been com- 
pleted. Five cars started -in the .race 
from New York City, two representing 
French automobile clubs, one represent- 
ing German, one Italian, and one Amer- 


Help That Mower 


That noisy, heavy, hard running mower 
or sewing machine, that creaking hinge or 
rusted bearing are crying for 


Household 


Lubricant 


The best oil for practical, everyday domes- 
tic use on machine or bearing where 
smooth, silent work is required—will not 
corrode, gum or become rancid. A light : el 


colored oil that stays light. 


“TaTsEHOLD 
: nese! EHO N 
Put up for convenience in 4 and § ounce tin oilers, Hous {CA iT 
Ask your dealer for Household Lubricant. 3 
mM POUNDEC 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY WITH SPECIAL CAFE | 
(incorporated) TAN DARD OIL ComPAN 


ican clubs. Both the French cars | concerned. The British claim the gen- 
| withdrew from the race before the ma- | eral championship of the games on the 
chines got across the United States, and | ground that they scored 38 “wins” and 
| the Italians lost out in Siberia. The | America but 22. But included in that 
German car was thé first to reach Paris, | record are several events in which none 
but the American car won the race, ow- | but Englishmen competed, since they 
ing to a handicap put on the German | are distinctively English sports, like 
car for covering part of the distance by | water polo. In the list of games which 
railroad. Americans count—the standard field and 
The American car was one hundred | track contests—the American athletes 
and seventy days in completing the race, | got 15 firsts and the British but 1. 
one hundred and twelve of which it was | If the results had been scored as in 
| on the road. In that time it covered a | American college contests—five for first, 
| total of 12,000 miles. three for second and one for third—the 
, American score would have run to 114, 
| Lee while Great Britain would have ob- 
| At last a peace organization has ap- | tained only 66. 
| peared in full accord with President 
Roosevelt’s ideas on that subject. It 
had its origin in North Carolina Con- Some of our readers doubtless re- 
gress, and is known as the Peace and | Member the fine which Judge Landis, 
Arbitration League. It favors what is | Of the United States District Court, im- 
| called an “adequate armament and ef- | posed on the Standard Oil Co of In- 
fective arbitration,’ whatever these | diana, which aggregated | more than 
words might mean. Evidently, in plain | $29,000,000, more than 29 times the cap- 
English, the principle might be stated | ital stock of the company. 
thus: We, as a nation, should commit | . This decision was reversed last week 
ourselves to peace providing we can | by Judges Grosscup, Baker and_Sea- 
have our own way in international af- | Man, sitting in Chicago as the U. S. 
fairs. President Roosevelt was asked | Court of Appeals, and the case was re- 
to become the vice-president of this | manded for another trial. The Teasons 
league, and in his letter of acceptance he | tor reversing the original decision are 
nt Ss given in a lengthy argument by Judge 
“T most emphatically believe that the | Grosscup. He holds that the trial judge 
whole American people should sub- | erred in three principal respects, to wit: 
scribe to what you call your practical | First, in refusing the defendant the 
program for peace’; that is, to the doc- | Privilege of testifying that it supposed 
trine that we should provide adequate | the six-cent rate paid to the Alton 
armament to protect us against all ag- | Railroad for transporting oil from 
gression, and at the same time strive for | Whiting, Indiana, to East St. Louis, to 
the effective arbitration of any and all | be the lawful and prevailing rate. Sec- 
disputes that may arise between us and | 04, in holding that each car shipped at 
foreign powers where it is possible to | that rate constituted a separate offence, 
submit to arbitration.” whereas the judge should have held that 
| all the cars sent to one consignee on any 
one order could amount to only one 
During the last few years the old | offence; and third, in imposing a fine 
Olympic Games have been revived. This | so vastly in excess of the capital stock 
year the contest took place in London, of the defendant company that it 
where elaborate preparations were made | amounted to annihilation, 
hoth for spectators and contestants. | At the direction of President Roose- 
Little interest was shown in the sports | velt, a motion for re-trial before the 
during the first week, but the enthusiasm | Circuit Court will be filed by the Attor- 
inereased toward the close. There was | ney-General, and if that motion be de- ° 
much misunderstanding and bad feeling | nied, the case will be taken to the 
among the contestants, and the final re- Supreme Court of the United State by 
{ Sults are not satisfactory to all parties | a writ of certiorari. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XV. 
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RUINED ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 

I referred in my last article to a visit at Tintern 
Abbey. I propose this week to write some impres- 
sions of ruined abbeys in-general. I have had the 
privilege of visiting at different times many of these 
famous relies of the past, and while I eannot write 
jearnedly about them, I should like to arouse an inter- 
est in a form of religious life now only a dim mem- 
ory. My list ineludes Furness Abbey, in the Lake 
District; Fountains, Rievaulx, Byland, Whitby and 
St. Mary’s, in Yorkshire; Lindisfarne, on Holy 
Island, one of the eradles of Christianity in Great 
Britain; Glastonbury, in Somerset, another of the 
eradles of Christianity in Great Britain; Tintern, in 
the Valley of the Wye; and Westminster, which, for- 
tunately, escaped the hand of destruction that laid 
the others low. 


These abbeys, almost without exception, began 


their existence in extreme simplicity. They generally | 


owed their origin to a little band of eager, devoted 
missionaries, who had turned their backs on the at- 
tractions of home and of the world and who had 


pushed out into the forest, the uncultivated parts of | 


the earth, to live in solitude and in prayer. They 
began their communal life in plain wattled houses, 
or, as at Fountains, under the trees of the glen, whose 
branches they wove into a kind of rude shelter. They 
put up at first a tiny building of wattles to serve as a 
place of prayer in bad weather. They lived at first 
on the simple, rough diet with which their fields 
and forest supplied them. Little by little they ex- 
panded their habitations and their ideas, and before 


many years had passed they grew ambitious to build | 


a great and splendid house for the Lord—and inci- 
dentally for themselves ! 

It often took centuries of labor to raise these 
mighty gothie structures, with arches like avenues of 
meeting elm trees, and wide communities of toiling 
men and women were drawn upon to contribute 
toward the vast expense. 
variably happened. 
habitation built and when they could pray under mag- 
nificent gothic arches and carved stone lace work, in- 
stead of under the open sky or under wattles, they 
waxed fat and grew dull. They went through the 
motions as of old, they kept the many hours of prayer 


But one thing almost in- | 
When they got their splendid | 


and they fasted at the appointed seasons, but the ser- 
vices became monotonous and mechanical, and they 
prayed no longer from inward impulse and with 
sheer joy as of old. 

What often happened under these circumstances 
was that a little band of purer, more devoted monks 
would leave the old abbey, like a swarm of bees from 
the old hive, and push farther away into the solitude 
to start a fresh, pure center of religion where the 
Lord could be worshipped in simplicity. Thus Foun- 
tains Abbey started by a band of monks who were dis- 
turbed by the splendor of Rievaulx and who were re- 
But little by little Foun- 
tains grew to be even more splendid than the parent 
house, and another offshoot occurred, and the tale was 
repeated again. 


solved to have simplicity. 


Simplicity in religion, it seems, is 
a very hard thing to maintain! , 
These monks, in the days of their poverty and in- 
ward piety, were content with the humble fare of the 
woods and fields. But as their abbey expanded they 
built beautiful refectories for their meals with huge 
wine cellars beneath. The refectory had a large, 
carved and pillared reading canopy, into which a 
brother of the order mounted and where he read as 
the long meal progressed, and life in those times was 
quite cheerful and endurable! But do what they 
would, they could not keep the inward glow and 
fervor of the simpler faith. They stagnated and cor- 
rupted within. In fact, there is no louder testimony 
than the one which comes from these old abbeys, 
to the fact that religion cannot live and flourish in 
its purity unless it is turned into an outreaching 
energy. The soul that concentrates. upon its own 
inward states gets lost, like the woman’s coin, in the 


dust and dark of its own house. 

Many a visitor at these ruins has stormed in his 
mind against the ruthless destroyers who at the dawn 
of the Reformation brought these superb 
structures of almost superhuman grace and beauty. 
But, on the whole, we may reverently believe that the 
destroyers served God as well as the builders did. 
They helped turn the current of religion into new 
and healthier channels. 


low 


They foreed the devoted 
human spirit to find its way to God not in adoration 
before an altar overarched by stone lace work, and 
dimly lighted by windows, gorgeous with the colors 
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of saints and angels, but rather in deeds of kindness 
to suffering human fellows and in the strenuous tasks 
of citizenship and of social service. Ancient abbeys 
are well worth a pilgrimage, and, by the touch of 
kindly nature, they are in their ruins as beautiful as 
in their days of splendor, but we do well to have our 
eyes open to see that the real temple of God is man— 
the common man who toils and struggles and suffers. 


R. M. J. 


THE BIBLE-SCHOOL AS AN EVANGELIZING 
FORCE. 

Tn our last issue we spoke of colportage as a means 
of reaching strangers and those alienated from the 
Church, we now wish to study the Bible-school as an 
evangelizing agent. 

For three-quarters of a century many Friends 
have recognized the value of Bible classes and Bible- 
schools for sustaining interest and spiritual life in 


their own meetings, but they have not been so ready 


to recognize their worth in extending the Gospel to 
others. There’is something significant in the fact 
that the Methodists who made the greatest denomina- 
tional gain in the United States during the last cen- 
tury, are also “the most prominent people in Sunday- 
school work ;” and the Baptists, who are the second 
largest Protestant denomination in this country, are 
said “to have been the first in America to engage in 
colportage” and to have been most active “in establish- 
ing Sunday-schools” in destitute places. The great 
religious awakening which took place during the 
latter part of the last century, and in which Friends 
of the Middle West were revived, was preceded by a 
phenomenal extension of Bible-school work. During 
the years 1840 to 1860 the American Sunday-School 
Union and several denominational boards organized 
hundreds of schools throughout the States, especially 
in the Mississippi Valley. (See “The Mississippi 
Valley Enterprise” on another page.) The resump- 
tion of this work after the Civil War was accom- 
The enthusi- 
asm engendered by these revivals tended to make 
prominent the work of the evangelists, and many were 
led to overlook or minimize the preparatory agencies 
which were so essential for their success, 

A brief review of the Bible-school movement among 
the Presbyterians will afford a true perspective and 
enforce our point. 


panied by the rise of the revival wave. 


It has now been nearly seventy 
years since they began distributing literature in the 
United States through the agency of colporters. 
Naturally these colporters found many places on the 
frontier and in the “back country” districts with no 


provisions whatever for public worship or religious 
instruction. This fact led the General Assembly “to 
undertake the work of organizing Sabbath-schools in 
these needy places.” “It was not the original inten- 
tion to organize churches when Sabbath-school mis- 
sions ‘were begun,” but wherever a Bible-school was 
planted a new need soon arose. A third step in the 
process of development had been reached. The peo- 
ple demanded the organization of churches. The 
Presbyterians were slow to meet this demand and 
other denominations reaped no little harvest from 
their sowing. By-and-by they waked up to the situa- 
tion, and here is their record: “In the twenty years 
during which this work has been carried on 1600 
churches have developed out of it, 165 of them being 
Presbyterian. That is, in round numbers, an aver- 
age of one Presbyterian Church for every week of 
these twenty years.” And again, “upon our mission 
fields at the present time, in every 100 new churches, 
80 grow out of the work of the Sabbath-school mis- 
sionary.”” 

The above facts, gleaned from a general historical 
survey of the work, are in line with the results ob- 
tained from a more detailed study of evangelism. 
Our readers doubtless remember in our investigation 
of the recent union revival services in Philadelphia 
that nearly all the substantial conversions occurred 
among those who were or had been Bible-school 
scholars. 

It would be easy for us to infer too much from 
our hasty review of the Bible-school movement, but 
this much seems clear, (a) that religious instruction 
and wholesome moral training is a necessary part of 
substantial evangelism, which in the life of an indi- 
vidual usually precedes a more definite religions 
experience: (b) that a fundamental motive in relig- 
ious as well as social activity is a desire to provide for 
the welfare of children, thus affording an avenue for 
extending as well as sustaining religious life; and 
(c) that the most successful means for accomplishing 
this work has been the Bible-school, an organization 
in which the common people freely take part and 
bear the burden of the work. 


“There are three things which we cannot escape— 
our past, ourselves and our destiny; yea, there is a 
fourth which we cannot avoid—our responsibility 
to the former three.” 


Economy no more means saving money than spend- 
ing money. . It means spending and saving, whether 
time or money, or anything else, to the best possible 
advantage.—John Ruskin. 


. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XIV.* 


26. Why the Wilburite Separation in North Carolina 
was Delayed. 

I have given a rather detailed account of the Con- 
servative separation in Jowa in order that the young 
people and those of another generation may have 
some idea of the course of events and the manner of 
proceeding when there has been a division in the 
Church. If I were to go into the details of the one 
in Western Yearly Meeting it would be similar in 
many respects. Some different opinions on methods 


ALLEN JAy (As a young man). 


and practices and in some places an honest difference 
on the explanation of certain scriptural passages 
which grew wider as they were discussed, and in some 
instances resulted in each party going to extremes 
on the point they had taken, until they got as far 
apart as possible and were in no condition to see good 
in each other. How sad the picture thus presented 
by those who professed to love each other. I have pur- 
posely avoided mentioning some of the bitter expres- 
sions and un-Christian acts which occurred in some 
of the meetings where actual strife took place in order 
to get in possession of the records—holding the clerk’s 
table and in some instances destroying it, entering 


*Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 


} . . 
into lawsuits in order to secure the property. What 


a commentary upon the teaching of Him who said: 
“My kingdom is not of this world, else would My ser- 
vants fight,”’ and, ‘‘A new commandment give I unto 
you, that ye should love one another even as I have 
loved you.” I prefer to throw the veil of charity 
over these things rather than to drag them out into 
the light and renew the controversy. Let the wound 
heal, and let the world see that we are one even as 
Christ and the Father are one. Sometimes when 
reviewing the history of these separations we are 


| made to wish that there might have been a Nathan 


Hunt in each of these yearly meetings who would 


have had the influence he had in North Carolina 
| Yearly Meeting, when the Wilburites sent a commit- 


tee to that Yearly Meeting. There was also a com- 
mittee sent from the regular Yearly Meeting, Eli and 
Sybil Jones being members of the latter. I remem- 
ber with interest the account they gave me of what 


| happened. 


At that time the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders was opened at Deep River on Seventh-day, 
the Yearly Meeting proper opening on Second-day 
morning following at New Garden, in the old meet- 


_ing-house. The subject was opened up in the Meeting 
_ of Ministry and Oversight, and each side was given 


an opportunity to speak. The discussion was long, 
lasting until nearly dark and the usual controversial 
spirit was manifest. When Sybil Jones arose to 
speak a dear minister, whose name has been a house- 
hold word through the West, put up her feet to keep 


| her away from the partition so that she might not 


be heard. 
In order to understand the situation, it is right to 
say that Nathan Hunt’s son, Thomas, was the clerk 


of the Yearly Meeting and his daughter, Asenath 


Clark, and her husband, Dougan Clark, had been on 

a religious visit to New England and had come fully 

determined to throw their influence in favor of en- 

dorsing the Wilburite body. They had secured their 
a 


brother, Thomas, on their side. Nathan Hunt had 
a ‘room in the New Garden Boarding-School build- 


| ing, now Founders’ Hall, Guilford College, where he 


made his home during Yearly Meeting. The First- 
day night before the Yearly Meeting opened he in- 
vited both of the committees from New England to 
come to his room. When they had assembled and 
were quiet he said: “I want to hear from both sides 
all about this trouble,” and suggested that the Wil- 
burite committee speak first, giving their reasons for 
the separation, and that the other side keep still until 
they were done. After they had finished and said 
they had nothing more to say, he called for the other 
side to present their case. He kept quiet until they 
were done. It was then about 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He sat silent a little while, then asked a few 
questions and said, ““Now Friends, IT want you all to 
go to bed,” and dismissed them without any one get- 
ting an idea what he thought. He tells us himself 
that he did not go to bed that night, but spent the 
night in silence before the Lord, waiting to know His 


{ will as to what North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
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should do. Next morning he. manifested his usual 
Christian politeness towards the different members 
of the committees. No one could tell what was pass- 


usual, There was intense interest, for all knew that 
the question was to be settled whether North Caro- 
lina would remain in unity with the main body of 
Friends or join a faction of New England in cutting 
loose from correspondence with London Yearly Meet- 
ing and the great body of Friends in this country. 
There were a number of ministers there from other 
yearly meetings. 
and Enos G. Pray from the West. Enos G. Pray 
was a young man who was coming into prominence 
and was destined in coming years to exert an influ- 
ence upon the Church in many places in our land. 
Well do I remember listening to his full, musical 
voice with deep emotion in my boyhood days, and 


vivid were the impressions made upon my mind by 


his ministry. Little more than the usual time was 
given to the public worship that morning. Then the 
business was entered upon in the usual way by read- 
ing the opening minute, calling the representatives’ 
names and reading the minutes of the traveling 
Friends. Then the clerk commenced reading the 
epistles. When he came to New England he said, 
‘There are two epistles on the table purporting to be 
from New England Yearly Meeting. I propose to 
read the one signed by the clerk of the Wilburite 
Yearly Meeting,” calling his name. Several of those 
who had been posted on that side united at once and 
the clerk commenced reading. Nathan Hunt, who up 
to that time had not said a word, then spoke out in 
a loud voice saying, “Hold, Friends, there is a lion 
in the camp.” All eyes were turned towards him. 
Placing his hand on the banister and standing by the 
clerk, he said slowly, “Thomas, sit down.” Then fol- 
lowed a scene which those who saw and heard it never 
forgot. Between eighty and ninety years of age, his 
voice was feeble when he began, but he gradually got 
warmed up and his eyes kindled with their old fire. 
His old eloquence also came back and for an honr 
or more he reviewed the controversy between J. J. 
Gurney and John Wilbur in England and the action 
of London and New England Yearly Meetings in the 
whole matter, and closed by warning Friends against 
the spirit of division. Turning to the clerk, he said, 
“Read the epistle signed by Samuel Boyd Tobey, 
from New England.” Almost the whole meeting 
rose in a body and endorsed the proposition. He had 
swept everything before him. The clerk sat silent, 
but the assistant clerk took up the epistle and read it 
slowly and solemnly. The delegation from the Wil- 
burite Yearly Meeting rose and left the house and 
that evening started for home. Thus North Carolina 
kept up her record, not to have a division, but a little 
of the same spirit remained in two of the Quarterly 
Meetings, namely Eastern and Contentna, which a 
few years ago began to manifest more plainly by find- 
ing fault with the acts of the yearly meeting and re 
fusing to pay their money if any of it was for evan- 
gelistic work. In 1902, at the time of the adoption 


Among them were Sarah M. Hiatt | 
| day. At one time I was permitted to read a copy of 


of the Uniform Discipline, it was made an excuse by 
those indulging in this spirit to separate. They were 
encouraged by a few persons outside the yearly meet- 


. . . . hee * ° : na . 2S Spee é 
ing through his mind. Meeting commenced just as | ing, but be it said to the credit of: North Carolina 


_ Yearly Meeting, they have permitted them to hold 


their meetings in the house they occupied before. 
While they have no title to the property it is far bet- 
ter to let them alone, and if they find more pleasure 
in meeting separately, let them enjoy it. In giving 
this account of how Nathan Hunt prevented the sep- 


_ aration, I have repeated it mostly from memory as I 


have heard it related by those who were present that 


a letter written by Nathan Hunt himself, giving an 
account of the whole circumstance. I wish I had 
secured a copy myself, for it is an instance of the 
influence Nathan Hunt had in his old age upon the 
membership of that yearly meeting. 


27. Preparations for the First Visit to North Caro- 
lina and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 


, 1 now come to the time when I obtained my sixth 
minute for religious service—service which brought 
me into the closest trial I had ever entered into, and 
a service which resulted in an entire change of all my 
life plans. I had no idea of the far-reaching effect 
upon my future work in obeying this call that seemed 
so clear and definite. 

We were living on a small farm, heavily in debt, 
struggling along to meet our financial needs, and here 
was a call to drop all and go away to spend four or 
five months, hiring some one to gather my corn and 
take care of the stuff, and in addition borrowing the 
sum of $150, paying 10 per cent interest on it, to 
meet traveling expenses—and all this in the face of 
the fact that I belonged to a wealthy monthly meet- 
ing. But I knew that neither the monthly nor quar- 
terly meeting would help. Some of our younger 
members to-day may wonder why the expenses, at 
least, were not provided for by the meeting. But 
some of us remember how fearful Friends were of 
encouraging anything like a paid ministry. The 
meeting very fully endorsed my concern; much sym- 
pathy was expressed and tears were shed as one after 
another united with my being liberated and encour- 
aged to attend tothe concern. Indeed, one dear 
Friend went so far as to suggest that he thought it 
might be right for the Friends to turn out and gather 
my corn, as I had to leave before corn gathering was 
over, but that was all there was in it, for when I 
returned next spring, I had to finish gathering what 
my hired man failed to get in before winter set in. 
I have mentioned this, not because I regretted doing 
it, but to give the facts in the case for the benefit of 
those who may fee] that they are bearing burdens 
to-day. ; 

I had been away, visiting the meetings and fam- 
ilies of Plainfield and White Lick Quarterly Meet- 
ings for two or three weeks, and on Sixth-day, by an 
extra effort, visited 40 families between morning 
and 10 o’clock at night, and then took the train for 
home, reaching the station three miles from our 
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house about two in the morning. 
the prairie, I settled the matter in my own mind, so 
that I went to monthly meeting that day and obtained 
a minute dated Eighth month 18, 1866, “to visit in 
the love of the Gospel, Baltimore and North Carolina 
Yearly Meetings and the families belonging to them 
as the way might open for it. 


As | walked across | 


back or mule-back, whichever was the most convenient. 


| We soon got our names up as fast riders. We did not 


Also such schools as | 


might have been started within the lhmits of North | 


Carolina Yearly Meeting since the war.” This min- 
ute was endorsed by the quarterly meeting the next 
week. A few days afterwards I learned by letter that 
my Uncle Thomas Jay, who lived at West Branch, 
Ohio, had obtained a minute from his monthly and 


quarterly meetings in almost the same language as | 


mine. We opened correspondence and decided that 
we would travel together and labor jointly in the 


work, which we did to our mutual satisfaction, and | 


to this day it is a pleasure to dwell upon those days 
of united labor. When we began visiting families of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, in the limits of 
Eastern Quarter, we went together for a couple of 
days. My uncle said to me one evening, “I am tired 
of sitting and listening to thee and then beginning 
and saying the same thing over,” and asked me if I 
was not tired of listening to him and then when he 
got through repeating it over after him. He thought 
we had better divide the field, with which I fully 
united, so from that time on when we went into a 
meeting we would ask the Friends to divide the fam- 
ilies into two parts and give each one of us a guide. 
We would then start out, one going to the right hand 
and the other to the left, until we came together once 
more on the other side of the neighborhood. I never 
felt uneasy, but what those who fell to Uncle 
Thomas’ portion got as good or better than they 
would have received if they had fallen to my portion, 

Here I wish to pause and say a few words in regard 
to my Uncle Thomas Jay. He was next to my 
father in age (1813-1890). In early boyhood he 
evinced extraordinary will power, combined with 
remarkable habits of industry and perseverance. His 
morals were also of a strong order, as he was a 
member of the Society of Friends and an ardent ad- 
herent to their Christian faith. The elements of that 
deep piety that marked his character through life 
were early implanted in his mind. In middle life 
he was called by the Still Small Voice to preach the 
Gospel. In 1854 he was recorded a minister, and 
from that time until his last illness, he continued to 
proclaim the message of salvation with a zeal and 
earnestness commensurate with the importance of his 
mission. Thomas Jay was a man with a purpose. 
He never sought worldly distinction nor courted pop- 
ularity. Controlled by the dictates of his conscience, 
he fearlessly performed his duty towards God and 
his fellow-men regardless of criticisin. His gift qual- 
ified him to visit families. He was often led to speak 
to states and conditions in a remarkable manner. So 
when we learned of the similarity of our concerns, 
we decided to go together. In this work we became 
closely united. It being soon after the war, and the 
roads bad, we did much of our traveling on horse- 


| 


| great favor, and entered upon with zeal. 


idle away much time. Each had a guide to go with 
him and, although Friends were scattered and the 
roads bad, yet we succeeded generally in visiting 
from 15 to 20 families apiece each day. In the case 
of my Uncle Thomas, his communications so fitted 
the conditions of the families that his guide was ac- 
cused of telling about the individuals beforehand. 
We visited all the families of Friends in North Car- 
olina and Tennessee, all meetings and schools under 
the care of Friends,—but I may say more about this 
when I come to my work in the South. I have said 
that we were closely united in Christian fellowship, 
and when my uncle had come to the close of his life 
I went to visit him. The night he died he had me 
called to his bedside, and while struggling for breath 
he said, “I just want to say I am glad that thee loves 
to preach the Gospel. Be faithful to the end.” His 
close was triumphant. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ENTERPRISE. 


In order to give our readers some idea of the mis- 
sion Bible-school movement which swept over the 
country near the middle of the last century, we print 
the following from Marianna OC. Brown’s book, “Sun- 
day-School Movements in America.” At the close 
of the sketch she offers this explanation: “It is not 
intended in the above account to give the impression 
that Stephen Paxson far outshines all other mission- 
aries of the Society or that the Mississippi Valley 
scheme was the only enterprise of the kind under- 
taken. Other workers are not mentioned for the very 
fact that they are so numerous.”—Ep. 

In 1829 the first permanent [Bible-school] agency 
in the Western States was established at Cincinnati, 
and that section was thoroughly explored with a view 
to a more systematic missionary labor. At the anni- 
versary of the Society in May, 1830, it was resolved, 


| so far as practicable, to organize a Sunday-school, 


within two years, in every destitute place in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi. This plan was received with 
Nearly 
$25,000 was subscribed and collected in Philadelphia 
and New York within a few days, and ardent and 
enterprising missionaries were sent into the field. 
As this is one of the most important events in the 
history of Mission Sunday-schools in America, it is 
worthy of a somewhat detailed account. It created a 
wave of popular enthusiasm which swept over the 
whole country, and was felt even in Great Britain. 
Prominent ministers of all denominations, able states- 
men and noted merchants entered into the cause. 
Within two years the contributions to the “Valley 
Fund” exceeded $60,000. Perhaps not a large sum 
to-day, but princely gifts for 1830. Although the 
entire population of the Mississippi Valley was at 
that time hardly 3,000,000, it was rapidly increasing, 
and the persons who passed the resolution did not 
realize the magnitude of such an undertaking, nor 
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how many years it would require to accomplish the 
desired result. 5 


and the break-up threw man and dogs into the water. 


_ The ice was so rotten that it mostly dissolved in very 


The tirst missionary chosen was b. J. Seward, who | 
enlisted two others. Among the hundreds of Sunday- , 
schools tormed by these earnest workers was one at | 


Winchester, Illinois, where a little child, Mary 


Paxson by name, led her father and was the means | 


ot his conversion. This Mr, Paxson soon became the 
greatest of the Mississippi Valley missionaries, and 
his lite shows the hardships as well as the success of 
that occupation. 

As the salary offered by the Society was one dollar 
for every day of work, and Mr. Paxson had little else 


to depend upon, he moved his family from their pleas- | 
ant home to a rude cabin in a wilderness of Pike | 


County, Illinois. From there he started out upon his 
journeys, and with horse and buggy traversed the 
places destitute of religious instruction. It was his 
business to visit all the people in a neighborhood 
where there was no Sunday-school; to invite them to 
hold a meeting for the purpose of organization; to 
address them at this meeting; to instruct them in the 
best methods of conducting a school, and to provide 
them with necessary books and papers. While away 
on these trips Mr. Paxson could not hear from his 
home, as it was before railroads covered the West, 
and it was impossible for him to foretell his route. 
During his short home stays, reports had to be made 
out, letters written, and books ordered for needy 
schools. It is but just to the Union to say that in 
1854 Mr. Paxson’s salary was raised and he moved 
his family to where they could have some educational 
advantages. Two years later he was called to the 
Kast to speak in behalf of the work of the Union be- 
fore the cultured audiences of the great cities. Year 
after year he was asked to return to the East in the 


winter, when he spoke every night in the week ex- | 


cept Saturday, and from three to five times on Sun- 
day. Later he gave much of his time to convention 
work, but his incessant toil told on his strength, and 
in 1868 the Society gave him the easier position of 
taking charge of a book depository in St. Louis. By 
the end of his life, this extrordinary man, Stephen 


Paxson, had traveled from the Alleghenies to the | 


Rocky Mountains, from the lakes to the gulf; had 
organized 1,314 Sunday-schools, with 83,405 schol- 
ars and teachers, where no Sunday-schools had before 


existed, besides encouraging and aiding 1,747 other | 


Sunday-schools ; and had organized a 


large number of 
eonventions. 


A NIGHT OF PERIL. 


In a private letter to the editor of the Record of 
Christian Work, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, a missionary 
in Labrador, tells a thrilling story of how he spent a 
night on a small cake of ice adrift in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The circumstance as it is retold in The 
Interior is well worth reading: 

It was a sudden change of wind which unex- 
pectedly broke up the ice in a lonely bay where the 
Doctor was crossing with his dog-team and sledge, 


small fragments, making what Doctor Grenfell calls 
‘a porridge.” In this confusing mass it was very 
difficult to swim, and he had great ado first in cutting 
his dogs loose from the sledge, and then in finding an 
ice cake strong enough to bear the combined weight 
ot himself and the dogs. Two that he tried failed 
him; the third, which proved his home for twenty- 
four hours, was but a foot thick and only 12 by 20 


_ feet in surface—and that broke in half shortly after 


the Doctor got aboard it. The wind carried the frail 
ice-craft straight out to ocean, and as the coast in that 
place is entirely unfrequented—10 miles one way and 
20 the other to human habitation—there appeared 
not even the faintest hope of rescue. 

Nevertheless, the missionary was not the sort of 
man idly to surrender his life to a hopeless despair. 
His ingenuity and experience taught him means of 
protecting himself which would scarcely have oe- 
curred to any one else. He had to have better defense 
from the cold than his water-soaked clothing, and the 
pelts of his dogs were his only resource. He stabbed 
three of them. Even in this grim necessity of life or 
death the Doctor’s sympathies did not congeal, for of 
the first dog he killed, he writes: “He was a faithful, 
loyal, gentle, affectionate, hard-working friend, and 
he gave his life for me at last.’’ The skins of the 
dogs woven together with the strands of their harness 
made a coat which saved Doctor Grenfell from freez- 


| ing to death; their bodies—save for portions fed to 


the other dogs—served usefully as a windbreak, and 
their legs the Doctor sliced together in such fashion 
as to make a staff for the flag of distress which was 
seen from shore next morning—his only shirt. 

During the night that followed the Doctor fell. 
asleep twice on his icy bed. When morning dawned, 
the sun rose clear and warm. Of his rescue, Doctor 
Grenfell gives no details, but observes simply that it 
was a sheer miracle. He regrets that he did not 
realize how severely his hands and feet were frozen, 
for he allowed himself to be taken immediately to a 
warm fireside, instead of insisting first on a snow- 
bath. This error is costing him now considerable 
pain, but it does not appear that any permanent bad 
effects are to be feared. That he stayed half a day in 
bed appears to have gone further to make the occasion 
a memorable time in the estimation of his associates 
than did even his adventure. Nobody could remem- 
ber when Doctor Grenfell had lain abed in daylight 
before. 

The most impressive part of Doctor Grenfell’s let- 
ter is found in the few simple lines which describe 
the spiritual meaning to him of what he has under- 


gone. He says: “It has been an invaluable experi-. 
ence. I had a look into old Death’s face which is 


going to stand me in good stead, I hope. It made one 
estimate the practical value of faith, and how much 
it really counted with one. There seems an odd, 
unreal feeling still as I’m called on to decide what _ 
must be done here, there and everywhere; I had got it 
so fixed in my head that my responsibility in all these 
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things was over. One of the hardest things to a sen- 
timentalist like myself has been the expression of 
love and sympathy from all the shore. I’ve had a 
lump in my throat many times since I landed, as the 
strangest of visitors have come and shaken hands, 
and I’ve seen the tears roll down their cheeks when 
they couldn’t speak. 1 tell you it makes it feel worth 
while, and makes material honors and possessions 
take their proper place.” 


. (3 UA . . | 
Men who in crowded cities wear out their lives 


fighting for ‘‘material honors and possessions,” might 
well pause to ask whether the “proper place’’ of these 
things is not truly seen from the lone Labrador shore. 


AUNT BETSY. 

She was only an old colored woman, living in a 
two-roomed house, built on a little patch of land 
cleared in the woods. Her furniture was scanty, her 
floors were bare, her dishes few. She would prob- 
ably have gazed in wonder at a bath-tub, and inquired 
its use. She couldn’t read, and scientific discussions 
ot hygiene, diet and educational matters would have 
been tar beyond her comprehension. 

But Aunt Betsy had a big heart and a genius, or 
rather a God-given talent at mothering. Her own 
children were numerous, for she lived in the South 
and had never learned that a large family was to be 
avoided. She knew all about hard manual labor at 
“fifty cents a day and board.’”’ She worked hard 
herself and brought up all her children to that toil 
considered peculiarly fitted to her race. Her honesty 
was not questioned nor her word doubted. 

She might have been regarded as excused from all 
work except for herself, but she did not feel so. 

There was a large colored population around her. 
Mothers often died leaving infants or small children. 
What was to be done with the poor little things? 
Here Aunt Betsy stepped in. She took the little ones 
and mothered them. Her white neighbors almost 
ceased to ask the question on hearing of a colored 
mother’s death: ‘“‘What became of the baby?’ They 
were so sure the answer would be: ‘‘Aunt Betsy 
Bounds took it.” 

Sometimes the fathers helped support the child. 
Often there was no father. That was all one to the 
old woman. The child was there, and the child was 
what she thought of. 

In spite of her lack of scientific knowledge it was 
commonly admitted, “‘She had good luck with her 
babies.” They lived and prospered. 

As to every one the end of life comes, so with Aunt 
Betsy. She had led a quiet life. She had never 
traveled nor read nor theorized. She had been too 
busy doing her own work to meddle with that of her 
neighbors. She passed away quietly, and no stone 
marks her grave. But some far above her, as the 
world counts station. are not ashamed to say that that 
humble old colored woman who lived and died in the 
little two-roomed house on the clearing in the pine 
woods, is often an inspiration to them, and that often 
~when weary in the struggle to help the weak, and 
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hurt by the indifference or opposition of professed 
Christians, it is a comfort almost beyond expression, 
to look back to Aunt Betsy and realize that the Christ 
who helped Aunt Betsy is to-day and for all time and 
eternity the living and faithful Christ, and that He 
has said: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 


| of these, My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.”— 


The Friend, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sone Hielos on Present Bay Topics. 


— 


AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS 
FOR THE MEETINGS OF N. E. Y. M.* 
BY DAVID M. EDWARDS. 

This definite point of those vaster subjects, “The 
Ministry” and “Our Needs,” has been chosen in order 
that something more than the merest generalities may 
be said in the short time given for this discussion. 
If the entire theme of the ministry had been at- 
tempted nothing but the merest platitudes could have 
been uttered. 

To choose a name for this paper and at the same 
time avoid conveying erroneous impressions has 
been a difficult task. The title settled upon may 
at first thought, seem a little harsh. The fact 
remains, however, that there is a demand and there 
is a supply in this field just as truly as in the field of 
economics. It is to this particular point, namely, 
“the supply and demand of ministers for the meet- 
ings of N. E. Y. M.” that we hope the discussion will 
be confined. This paper is not intended to be a dis- 
cussion of the “Pastoral System,” so called. It is not 
purposed to say anything upon the merits or demerits 
of that system. 

It is generally conceded that the supply of min- 
isters for the meetings of N. E. Y. M. is wholly in- 
This is especially 
agreed to by the members of those meetings that have 
tried to secure the residence of a minister within 
their limits. The object of this paper is to consider 


the conditions of this question with a view to point- 


ing the way or direction in which we may hope to 
find a solution to clear the atmosphere surrounding 
this hazy subject so that as time goes on it may be 
more intelligently dealt with. 


The consideration of this subject for Friends in- 
volves striking conditions peculiar to ourselves, 
which, under our problem, are somewhat different 
from similar considerations in other denominations. 
The warrant for this statement is based on the fol- 
lowing grounds: In the first place, the actual statis- 
tics seem to show clearly that there is a greater dis- 
paragement between the demand and supply of min- 
isters in the Friends than in any other denomination. 
Second, the manner of securing, locating and caring 
for ministers among Friends is more primitive and 

* The discussion here presented is taken from a paper read 
by the author before New: England Yearly Meeting, Sixth 
month, last. For the sake of brevity and clearness, the orig- 


inal matter has been somewhat abridged and rearranged, but 
the arguments are substantially as then given —Ep. 
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inefficient than any other denomination. Third, 
Friends are more poorly equipped to educate and 
prepare a suitable ministry for the Church at large 
than any other. Fourth, the remuneration for the 
ministry among Friends is less than in any other 
denomination. 

For these reasons it will be necessary to discuss our 
problem from the standpoint of our own Society. 
There are four points to be considered, which in the 
reverse order of their importance are: First, finan- 
cial; second, educational; third, social; and fourth, 
spiritual. 

Financial. Whatever may have been the condi- 
tions in the past which bore upon the support of the 
ministry it is commonly consented to to-day that those 
of the present are not the same, that the methods of 
caring for this item of church finances must be differ- 
ent from those formerly in use. And all who have 
thought upon this poimt are free to agree that the 
need of supporting the ministry is greater and more 
imperative than it has ever been. The different social 
and economical conditions as well as the increased 
demands upon the ministry directly are sufficient 
proof of this. It is very true that the salaries in 
other professions have advanced, that the cost of liv- 
ing has advanced and that the demands upon the min- 
ister, owing to the need of specialization and higher 
demands in general, have become more urgent. We 
sometimes say that if the Church was not peculiarly 
the institution of God the indifferent and neglectful 
treatment which it has received would long ago have 
caused its death and disappearance from the earth. 
Are we not equally warranted in saying that were it 
not for the fact that it is God’s good pleasure and 
wisdom ‘‘through the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe” that this line of work would long 
ago have succumbed to the cold, even frigid atmos- 
phere in which it has existed ? 

It may be that I shall be criticised for making use 
of such terms as ‘‘paying the ministry,” “salary” and 
the hke. The dictionary definition of the word salary 
is as follows: “The recompense or consideration paid, 
or stipulated to be paid, to a person at regular inter- 
vals for services.” A close look at this definition may 
make it appear that salary is not in every instance 
the term to employ when speaking of the remunera- 
tion or support of ministers; yet one can scarcely fail 
to wish that the term might be used with greater ac- 
curacy. Let us cease to quibble over terms and give 
more attention to doing the thing itself. For my 
part, I can see no harm in using the same terms in 
this as are used in other fields. When I go to buy 
the necessaries of life the prices are quoted to me 
precisely the same as to any one else, and the fact 
that I receive “support” does not cause any distinc- 
tion from the man who receives a “salary.” 

But let us not magnify the financial consideration 
over much. It is, after all, only a surface one. There 
has never been an age when men entered the ministry 
for purely financial inducements. There has never 
been a time when the pay for the services of the min- 
ister was so much better than in other lines as to make 


fairs of life. 


its attractions so very much superior. Men do not 
and never have entered the ministry from financial 
considerations, neither do they stay out of it for this 
reason. It will not in this meeting be considered 
indelicate for one of their number to say that there 
has been more self-sacrifice, devotion and earnestness 
exemplified by this body of faithful men and women, 
heralds of the cross of Christ, than by any other 
equal number of persons in any or all walks of, life. 
Neither will I agree that the minister of to-day is 
inferior to his brother of the days gone by. 

The financial consideration, important as it is, and 
its earnest contemplation, imperative as it is, is not 
absolutely determining. The cause of Christ will go 
forward even though there be no amendment in this 
particular, and men and women will continue to obey 
God even though there be retrogression at this point. 

Educational.—Let us take up the second con- 
sideration. The contrast between the past and 
present conditions is almost appalling. Formerly 
the minister was the only educated man in the com- 
munity. Courses of study in academy, college and 
university were formed with a sole view to his benefit. 
He was the fount of knowledge and education in the 
parish. In addition to his ministerial duties, he fre- 
quently kept school, at which boys were prepared for 
academy and sometimes for college. He was re- 
garded as the final court of appeal on all subjects, and 
was deferred to generally. 

To-day these conditions are changed. Now there 
are in almost every community some who are superior 
in education, in some lines at least, to the minister. 
The minister is no longer deferred to on all points. 
This has not relieved him from the necessity of being 
generally informed. In fact, it has increased the 
necessity, for such as he must still maintain his pres- 
tige and dare not be an ignoramus in the common af- 
But at the same time it has precluded 
the use of this knowledge in his special work as a 
preacher, and has compelled him to become an expert 
in his own special field. The minister of to-day must 
specialize just as surely as must the physician. The 


general practitioner in the cure of souls is rapidly 


being relegated to the past just as surely as is the 
same in the cure of bodies. 

Let us pause here long enough for me to tell why 
I believe Friends are poorly equipped to educate, 
prepare and secure a ministry. It may seem a little 
strange at first that this statement should be made in 
view of the fact that several of our colleges have Bib- 


lical departments, that there are a few “training 
schools,” so called, that religious education is a ear-. 


dinal thing among Friends everywhere, and that the 
Quaker home itself is a school for the study of Divine 
things. But these very items of strength, while good 
and indispensible within themselves, are a menace to 
the cause of the ministry as we view it in a large way 


from the standpoint of the Church as a whole. With 


this array of colleges, Biblical departments, training 
schools, and this proverbial holding to the necessity 
for “a guarded Christian education,” it would seem 
that the matter of a sufficient ministry would be 
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amply cared for, Just here, however, in my thought, | 


is the crux of the whole matter. 
hearing of the many types of Quakerism, and it is 
generally conceded that this condition is not for the 
best. Lines of cleavage are thus presented which are 
weakening and a hindrance to unity. I do not desire 
to magnify these lines of cleavage into real breaks 
or gaps, although some of them verge upon this, and 
1 mention them here only because they have a prac- 
tical bearing upon the question in hand. Unity is 
the goal toward which every true member of our 
church hopes to travel. If Quakerism, even as small, 
comparatively, as it is, could only present a com- 
pletely united front to the foe it would be much more 
of a power for good than it is to-day. While this 
diversity of educational facilities is not the only dis- 
rupting force it nevertheless has its bearing upon the 
hoped for unity. 
prospective minister or pastor is a thing always con- 
sidered, and allowed to have its part in the determin- 
ing of the matter. 

But what is the remedy’ I feel almost like 
whispering my thought on this question. Perhaps 
it would be better for me to leave the question unan- 
swered and permit everyone for himself to think it 
through. However, I will venture to give an opinion, 
yes, to express a conviction, in which I fear few will 
share and from which many will dissent. In my 
mind, the remedy for this condition lies in a Friends 
school of theology. I must content myself with the 
mere mentioning of this and pass on to its discussion, 
since to defend it in any adequate way would demand 
more time and space than has been given to me at this 
meeting. I cannot refrain from registering a hope 
that at no distant day this matter may be urged upon 
the Five Years Meeting. 

My only, or at least my principal object, in men- 


tioning these things is to show the jumble in which | 


our educational facilities are to-day and to point to 
this chaotic condition as a hindrance to the securing 
of a supply of ministers for our meetings. I am not 
depreciating that which we already have, although 


there is room for improvement, and a little surgery | 


work might be useful, but I am trying to show the 
necessity of a unifying institution where these facili- 
ties may be most helpfully brought to their fullest 
value in furnishing the whole Church with a suffi- 
cient and acceptable ministry. Every step possible 
should be taken to remove the cause for this divided 


condition of things which at present obtains. If | 


our young men and women could feel that they were 
serving the entire Church instead of just a small 
branch or faction, it would give largeness to their 
appreciation and willingness to their service. 

True education has never been a deficit in the pro- 
fession of the ministry. There is a saying some- 
where that “God and a fool might do as much good 
in the world as God and a wise man.” The fact re- 
mains, however, that they never have done it. And 
yet it must be said that neither is the educational con- 


We are constantly, 


The place of preparation of a | 


slowly, perhaps, yes surely, but onward and nearer, 
nevertheless. God will continue to work through the 
best instruments He can find, and education is not 
the first qualification after which the Spirit searches. 
The Holy Spirit did not ‘separate Barnabas and 
Saul” primarily because they were educated men. 
However, we may be sure that He did not regard the 
fact of their superior education as a thing against 


/ their selection. 


Social—This brings us to the third considera- 
tion. It will only be necessary here, and time for- 
bids anything more, to state that socially the church 
occupies a very different place than formerly. And 
it will be believed on the mere statement by all who 
think that this place is inferior to that formerly held. 
The whole Church has been compelled to specialize, 
that is, to confine its activities to a gradually lessen- 
ing sphere. There seems to be a tendency to en- 
deavor to spread the scope of the work by adding the 
sociological, the medical, the industrial and other 
departments. The institutional church is a protest 
against this tendency to drive the Church to its legit- 
imate field. I claim no fitness for criticising this 
attempt to enlarge, but I cannot forbear sounding 
a note of warning by saying that we must take heed 
that we keep the real special field of the Church in 
the forefront. As Jesus came primarily to deal with 
and cure souls so this must be kept in the immediate 
view always. 

Instead of repining about the lessened prestige of 
the Church, let us rather thank God that He in His 
wisdom has provided otherwise for the care of many 
of the lines of work formerly done exclusively by 
the Church. Let us take this as an indication that 
He desires us more fully to “lay hold upon that for 
which we were laid hold on by Christ.” I have never 
felt that the secret society and the associated charities 
and other institutions of like nature were treading 


_ upon the toes of the Church nearly so much as some 


have considered them to be. 

The social consideration cannot, thus viewed, be 
urged as a hindrance to the entrance of men and 
women upon the work of the ministry.. On the con- 
trary, it ought to be an additional inducement for 
such action. The division of labor, a result of pro- 
gress, is making it possible for men the more literally 
to obey the Divine command: “Go ye and preach.” 
It is, however, a challenge to do it better than ever it 
has been done. 


(To be continued.) 


This hour is mine, with its present duty; the next 


_is God’s, and when it comes, His presence will come 
| with it.—A non. 


It is wonderful what miracles God works in wills 
that are utterly surrendered to him. He turns hard 
things into easy, and bitter things into sweet. It is 
not that he puts easy things in the place of the hard, 


sideration the determining one. God’s work will | but he actually changes the hard thing into an easy 
move on, His Kingdom will come, anyway, more ° one.—Hannah Whitall Smith. 
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Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF F. A. I. M. 
Larhanda Station. 
While the past quarter has had its share of beset- 


We ran so far ahead of our station allowance the 


previous quarter in order to build a less inflammable | 


and much-needed ecook-house that we have had no 


money to spare during the past three months except | 


for the most urgent necessities. 

The employment of money, or its equivalent, in 
various legitimate ways on the station is a great help 
in drawing people about us to hear the Gospel; but 
we are thankful that our Gospel opportunities do not 
depend on purchased hearers. 


ternoon classes, have averaged larger by considerable 
than usual. The week-day average has been 65 per 
day. Several funeral services have been held, where 
our presence, to all appearance, has been appreciated 
Others have permitted us to have a brief service be- 
cause we were present. 

On First month 12th we rejoiced in the First-day 
forenoon service to have the chief Kivini, for the first 
time, life up his voice in voluntary public prayer. 
He had spoken before from time to time recommend- 
ing this Gospel to his people as a good thing to heed. 
We do not call him a convert, but rejoice that our 
good heathen chief is doing so well. 


The day-school on the station and the branch | 
school at Shitemi’s have both gone along steadily with — 


good average attendance. The branch school has 
even slightly exceeded the station school in point of 


numbers, and there are a number of very promising | 


boys under instruction. We might add that a short 


devotional service is always held at the opening of | 


school to which a good many of Shitemi’s people 
come. Usually 30 to 50, and frequently 100 or 
more attend this opening service and then go their 
way. 

A little garden work and some thatch roof repairs 
have been looked after, but not nearly so much of the 
latter as is needed. The station grounds have been 
necessarily neglected more than ever before. 

For about two months the influence of the Roman 
Catholic mission station, a few miles away, has been 
felt more than at any previous time. 


T returned yesterday (Third month 30th) from | 


a five-days’ tour, extending nearly 40 miles to the 
north, among the Abvanyala and Abvamasaba 
tribes. Much definite knowledge of the conntry, the 
people and their great needs was gained. 
knowledge is added responsibility, and I am more 


Added | 


firmly convinced than ever that these two tribes | 


should be occupied by our mission at no distant day. | yictint frtde tm manchester, E England, New York and 


Both of these tribes speak the same language as the © 


people amongst whom we are now working and there- 
fore belong to us. This takes us right up to the 
Abvasabini tribe (the cave dwellers of the slope of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| esty. 


Mt. Elgon), who are said to speak the same language 
as the Nandi tribe. 

As a brief summary of special prayer requests 
from Lirhanda Station, please remember unitedly 
and detinitely three things, viz. : 

Kivini, our chief, whose influence is great. 

The Roman Catholie influence at work in our 


ments and tests, it has also been an encouraging one. _ ‘istrict. 


These two neighboring tribes to which we are cer- 
tainly debtors. 
Epear T. Hors. 


TRUE HONESTY. 


An exchange tells us of a slave-market in one of 
the Southern States many years ago, where an active, 
wide-awake colored boy was put up for sale. A kind 
master, who pitied the boy’s condition, and fearing 


; ; : ; » | that he might be sold into the hands of a cruel master 
The Sabbath forenoon services, as well as the af- | f 5 5 ’ 


went. up to him and said: “If I buy you, will you be 
honest?” The boy, with a look that baffled descrip- 
tion, replied: “I will be honest whether you buy me 
or not.” Honesty is not a question of location, of 
calling or of task-masters. One who is honest only 
because he has promised to be honest may keep his 
word, but he does not fulfill the conditions of hon- 
The boy’s answer showed the character of the 
boy and a proper appreciation of the meaning of the 
word. 


When my blood flows like wine, when all is ease 
and prosperity, when the sky is blue, and birds sing, 
and flowers blossom, and my life is an anthem mov- 
ing in time and tune,—then this world’s joy and 
affection suffice. But when a change comes, when I 
am weary and disappointed, when the skies lower 
into the sombre night, when there is no song of bird, 
and the perfume of flowers is but their dying breath, 
when all is sunsetting and autumn, then I yearn for 
Him who sits with the summer of love in His soul, 
and feel that all earthly affection is but a glow-worm 
ght, compared to that which blazes with such efful- 
gence in the heart of God.—Beecher. 


Do the duty which lies nearest to you. Every duty 
which is bidden to wait returns with seven fresh 
duties at its back.—Charles Kingsley. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 

a LE ee 
For a short time we will send Tue AMERICAN FRIEND fo 

anyone not now on our subscription list TEN WEEKS FOR TEN 

CENTS. 
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John Ashworth, Manchester, England, has a prospect of 


Philadelphia. 


After six years of pastoral service in the meeting at Muncie, 
Ind., Charles FE. Hiatt will close his labors at that place the 
last of Ninth month. 
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The Friends Bible Institute of Indiana, Western and Wil- 
mington Yearly Meetings began its annual session the 28th 
ult. with a good attendance. 


Lindley A. Wells began pastoral work in the meeting at 
Portland, Ore. the 5th ult. His post-office address is now 
1069 East Morrison Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


The Summer School of Religious History at Sagamore 
Beach, Mass., is now in session. George A. Barton, Clarence 
M. Case, M. M. Hobbs, Elihu Grant, Hinckley G. Mitchell 
and Augustus T. Murray are on the program for lectures. 


Sand Creek Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at Sand 
Creek, Bartholomew County, Ind., the 18th ult. The following 
ministers were present: Joseph Cosand and wife, mission- 
aries from Japan; William Reagan, from Bloomingdale, Ind.; 
Maria Stanley, from Cleveland, Ohio; also Alfred Newsom, 
an elder from California. Their admonitions were helpful. 


Muncie meeting, which is held in Pennsdale, Pa., was 
favored during Seventh month with a number of visiting 
Friends. On the 5th Joseph Elkinton, a member of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee; on the 12th 
Thomas Davidson, Fritchley, England, and on the 10th Ben- 
jamin Vail and John B. Garrett, of Philadelphia Quarter, at- 
tended the meeting, and had acceptable service. 

The second Summer School term at Earlham College 
opened the 27th ult., and is attended by a large number of 
students who are preparing themselves for the work of 
teachers. 

The library school conducted at Earlham this year closed 
the 24th ult. This was the first attempt to hold a school of 
this kind in Indiana, but it proved very popular with the 
students who took the work. 


During the summer months an open-air service is held at 
Lemon Hill, in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. The meetings 
are under the care of a union committee from the various 
religious denominations. 

During the absence of the permanent chairman of this com- 
mittee, John C. Winston is acting chairman. The committee 
has planned a Rally Week along the line of the Northfield and 
Winona Conferences to take place at the close of the sum- 
mers campaign, which will be near the first of Ninth month. 


The old Friends meeting-house on Nantucket Island has 
been sold to the Historical Society of Nantucket. 

On the 21st ult. the building was used for the unveiling of 
a bronze tablet in honor of 21 sailors who shipped on John 
Paul Jones’ privateer in the revolutionary war. The building 
will be used as a future resting place for this tablet, which 
is the gift of the Nantucket Historical Association. It was 
unveiled by Jennie Chase, the only living lineal descendant 
of the sailors. 

Tue Frrenp, Philadelphia, offers this comment: “We are 
at least sentimental enough to wish that the tabernacle of 
peace could have been preserved true to a sense of historical 
propriety.” 

On the recommendation of the Pastoral Committee of East 
Whittier Monthly Meeting, Whittier, Cal. Amos Cook was 
given a unanimous call as pastor another year. The meeting 
has been progressing nicely under his care. Bunji Kida at- 
tended the morning meeting the roth ult. and made a strong 
appeal for the prayers of Christian people in behalf of the 
work which he is now undertaking among his own people, 
the Japanese, in this vicinity. He held two meetings at the 
meeting-house for his people, in which three professed faith 
in Christ. Phoebe Pierce started a class in English for them 
the first of this month. Lorena and Gertrude Mills, officers of 
the Yearly Meeting Union, attended the C. E. last First-day, 
the 10th ult., bringing greetings from Whittier C. E. and pre- 
senting the work of the Union and local societies. 

Friendswood Monthly Meeting was held at Friendswood, 
Texas, the 18th ult. It was largely attended by Friends from 
League City. Ephraim Harvey, of the smaller body of 
Friends in California, was present. His ministry was helpful 
to the meeting. Aulder Larzelere returned his minute granted 
him to attend New York Yearly Meeting and asked for a 
removal certificate to be sent to Ferrisburg, Vermont, since 


he is now serving as pastor of Monkton Ridge. Lemuel Mid- 
dleton and wife were liberated by the meeting for Gospel ser- 
vice in Oklahoma and Kansas, where they expect to spend 
the balance of the summer and fall in visiting Friends and 
holding meetings as the way opens. Robert Carter, a minister 
im League City, also obtained a minute for similar work in 
Kansas Yearly Meeting. Charles Jessop, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was recently calling on Friends in the neighborhood of 
Friendswood. 


Daisy Barr has accepted the invitation of the meeting at 
Fairmount, Ind., to continue as pastor another year. 

The various church services continue to be well attended. 
Two hundred and seventy-four were present at the Bible- 
school on the 26th ult. 

The Cradle Roll Social, held recently on a beautiful lawn, 
was a very pleasant and profitable occasion. About 30 moth- 
ers and over 60 young children were present. The superin- 
tendent of the school and a number of the primary teachers 
helped to entertain the children and to serve light refresh- 
ments. An address was given by Sallie Edgerton, which was 
very helpful to the mothers. 

The International Interdenominational C. E. banner, a unique 
affair of Chinese design, was awarded by the State convention 
to the Junior C. E. of Fairmount for making the largest in- 
crease in membership this year. 


Nathan T. and Esther G. Frame write from Haviland, 
Kan., Seventh month 25: “We wish to say to our many 
friends that we are here in the great State of Kansas attend- 
ing a few of the meetings as we journey on our way to our 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings (Wilmington Yearly Meet- 
ing). Friends here are in the midst of their wheat harvest. 
There is a large acreage and good yield in this part of the 
State, and the corn crop was never so promising in the 
vicinity of Haviland. 

“We were rejoiced to find that our dear Friend, Ross W. 
Stubbs, is a candidate for Governor of Kansas, with a fair 
chance of election. 

“There is no more fruitful field and no more greater oppor- 
tunity for the Friends in the United States than in the limits 
of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 

“With Friends University, at Wichita, situated in one of 
the most fertile districts in the West, with little Friends 
meeting-houses and live meetings in more than half the coun- 
ties in the State and in Oklahoma, with Texas and Arkansas 
on the south and southwest as a field for expansion and from 
which to draw students to the seven worthy academies and 
to the university, this region affords abundant opportunities 
for church extension work. More churches can speedily be 
organized. This Yearly Meeting is a great field.” 


MARRIED. 


Wricht—Puiuips.—At the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Seventh month 16, 1908, Paul Howard Wright and Opha Eleno 
Phillips. Their future home will be Powhattan Point, Ohio, 
where Paul Wright will be principal of the High School. 


Co.tron-HAnson.—In Minneapolis, Minn., Fifth month 11, 
1908, Roy Eugene Colton and Clara Louise Hanson, daughter 
of Elwood and Mary E. Hanson (latter deceased). The 
young people will make their home in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hockett-REDMAN.—At Upland, Ind., Seventh month 22, 
1908, Wilbur Hockett, Marion, Ind., and Zoe Redman, 
Amboy, Ind. 


DIED. 


Hincxizt.—At Upland, Ind., Seventh month 13, 1908, Row- 
land J. Hinckle. son of Milo S. and Addie M. Hinckle, four 
and one-half years old. 

Milo S. Hinckle is pastor in the meeting at Upland. 


KeitsAy.—At Fairmount, Ind., Sixth month 13, 1908, 
Eugene. son of John and Louvena Kelsay, aged twenty-two 
years. He endured many months of illness with cheerful 
Christian fortitude and left the satisfactory testimony that all 
was well, 


TuHomas.—Near Fairmount, Ind., Seventh month 11, 1908, 
Nancy, wife of Amos Thomas, aged seventy-six years. She 
was a consistent Christian and an elder for years. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. EIGHTH MONTH 16, 1908. 


SAUL TRIES TO KILL DAVID. 
I SaMuEL 18: 6-15. 


GOLDEN TExT.—The Lord God is a sun 
and shield. Psalm 84:11. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eighth month 10. 
to kill David. 1 Sam. 18: 6-16. 
Third-day. Jonathan saves David. I 
Sam. 19: 1-7. 
Fourth-day. 
I Sam. 19: 8-18. 
Fifth-day. The godly delivered. Psalm 4. 


Saul tries 


David escapes from Saul. 


Sixth-day. Design of afflictions. Heb. 
ge a le Ie 

Seventh-day. Patience in affliction. 
James 1: 1-12. 

First-day. Conquerors. Rom. 8: 35-39. 


Time.—Uncertain; possibly soon after 
the last lesson. 


Place.—Saul’s capital city, probably 
Gibeah, five or six miles north of Jeru- 
salem. 


In the first five verses of chapter 18 
is the account of the beginning of the 
friendship with Jonathan, one of the 
most attractive episodes of Old Testa- 
ment narrative. It is the first instance 
in the Bible of “romantic friendship, 
such aS was common afterwards in 
Greece and has been since in Christen- 
dom; and is remarkable, both as giv- 
ing its sanction to these, and as filled 
with a pathos of its own, which has 
been imitated, but never surpassed, in 
modern works of fiction. Each found 
in each the affection he found not in his 
own family.” These five verses seem 
to be out of place, as the narrative ap- 


R. R. TELEGRAPHER 
INCREASES ABILITY ON RIGHT Koop. 


Anything that will help the R. R. 

telegraph operator to keep a clear head 
and steady nerves is of interest to oper- 
ators particularly and to the public gen- 
erally. : 
_ As the waste of brain and nerve cells 
in active work of this kind is great, it 
1s important that the right kind of food 
be regularly used to repair the waste. 

“I have used Grape-Nuts,” writes 4 
B. R. & P. operator, “for the past six 
or eight years daily, buying it by the 
dozen packages. ; 

“A friend of mine, a doctor, who had 
been treating me for stomach trouble 
and nervous exhaustion, 
me to leave off so much meat and use 
rut and vegetables, with Grape-Nuts 
as the cereal part of each meal. 

“I did so with fine results and have 
continued Grape-Nuts from that time 
to the present. I find in my work as 
R. R. telegrapher that I can do more 
work and far easier than I ever could 
on the old diet. 

“To any man who is working his 
brain and who needs a cool, level head 
and quick action, I recommend Grape- 
Nuts, from long experience.” “There’s 
a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, 
interest. 


A 
They 
true and full of human 


recommended | 


wew 


| 
( 
! 
! 
N 


parently goes back to verse 58 of chap- 
Ler i770 

6. “The women came out.” It is still 
a custom among the Bedouins for the 
women to welcome in this way return- 
ing warriors. “Tabrets,” “‘timbrels,” 


R. V. An instrument resembling the 
tambourine. Compare Ex. 15:20, 21; 
Judg. 11: 34. 


7. “And the women sang one to an- 
other as they played.” It was anti- 
phonal singing—one company singing 
one line and another the next. : 

8. “Saul was very wroth.” As 
natural. 
but the kingdom?” The next thing will 
be that he will be made king in my 
place. 

g. “Saul eyed David.” Regarded 
David with jealousy, and kept his eye 
upon him—watched him closely. 

10. “An evil spirit from God.” The 
ancient Hebrews believed that evil as 
well as good was sent by God. The 
difference between allowing evil and 
sending evil is not always easy to define. 
*Prophesied.” 


was 


“And what can he have more | 


Not foretold in the or- | 


dinary sense, but was filled with the | 


prophetic frenzy, or being in an ecstatic 
condition. “David played with his 
hand.” See Robert Browning’s splendid 
poem of “Saul,” where he dwells on the 
effect upon Saul of David’s playing. 
“And Saul had his spear in his hand.” 
R. V. The spear was the scepter of the 
king and the symbol of his power. 
Compare “ "Samue220% (10:05. 20:33, 
It is still so used among the Arabs. 

It. It does not appear that at this 


time Saul actually threw the spear, as | 


the word translated, “cast” 
rather he raised or brandished the spear. 


means | 


“David avoided out of his presence 
twice.” Escaped, withdrew. 
12, saul” was vatraid.’ Partly be=- } 


cause of David’s popularity; partly be- 


istics which he himself lacked. 
writer accounts for the fact by the de- 
parture of the spirit from Saul (I Sam. 


16:14) and the coming of the spirit into | 


David's heart (1 Sam. 16: 13, 18). 
13. So suspicious did Saul become 


that he did not wish to have David near | 
him, but, evidently not wishing to incur | 


the hatred of the people, he put David 
in a post of honor, but also one of 
danger. “Went out and came in before 
the people.” Probably this means that 
David performed his military duties, 
going upon expeditions against the Phil- 
istines and others. 

14. “Behaved himself wisely.” In ail 
that he did David acted with wisdom. 
“And the Lord was with him.” This 
is stated both as a fact and as the cause 
of his success. David trusted the Lord 
and He blessed him. Compare the ac- 
count of Joseph (Gen. 39:2). 


15. “He stood in awe of him.” R. V, | 


The | 


AS TO WHITTIER. 


The celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Whittier 
caused the good Quaker poet to be 
the subject of essays in many of our 
public schools. It is doubttul if any 
of these productions on the part of the 
youth of America contained more un- 
heard-of-information regarding the poet 
than was contained in the essay of a boy 
in a village school who wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. John G. Whittier was the son 
of his father and mother, John Whit- 
tier, who was a Quaker, and that is how 
he got to be a Quaker. Quakers do not 
fight so he had a very dull boyhood on 
a farm where he milked cows in a 
barn without no doors, from which he 
got a delicate constitution, although he 
lived to be eighty-five. He did not like 
farming, and was not much good at 
anything so he thought he would be a 
poet. His first poem was wrote and 
published unbeknown to him, and he 
did not know anything about it until 
he saw it in a paper printed hy William 
Loyd Garrison, who jumped into a 
buggy and rode out to the Whittier 
farm to see who had wrote a poem like 
that. This made Whittier resolve to 
write more and better poetry, and he 
went to an academy in Haverhill to 
learn how to do it. He made shoes to 
pay for learning to be a poet. Then 
he went to Boston, and was nothing but 
a poet from that time on. He was an 
anti-slavery man, and nearly got mobbed 
and egged, and he wrote poems on 
everything that happened to him. He 
was a very calm and peaceful man and 
he never got married. His chief poem 
was ‘Maud Muller. He made up most 
of his poems out of his own head, but 
poems like ‘The Barefoot Boy’ did not 


' come out of his own head. 
cause he saw in David those character- | 


Our elders give us good advice 

With simple, sweet persistence, 

When we would really much prefer 
Material a$$i$tance—From a _ College 
Paper. 


IVanted, to-day, men and women, 
young and old, who will obey their con- 
victions of»truth and duty at the cost 
of fortune and friends and life itself. — 
Selected. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month rath. 
Jonathan B. Wright, clerk, Harveys- 


| burg, Ohio. 


The words in the original are different | 


from those in verse 12. 


They are | 


stronger, and carry the idea of awe > 


rather than ordinary fear. 


16. “All Israel and Judah.” 
phrase would seem to imply either a 
composition or an editing after the 
division of the kingdom, for such terms 
were not known in Solomon’s time. 
The phrase means all the Hebrews. 
“Went out and came in before them.” 
Acted as their general and military 
leader. 


This | 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month tst. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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Ghristian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 16, 1908. 
LESSONS FROM THE SEA. 


PSALM 107 : 23-32. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Bighth month 10. God con- 


trols the sea. Ex. 14: 15-21. 


5 Third-day. Christ calmed the sea. Matt. 
; 23-27. 

Fourth-day. The sea praises God. Isa. 
24: 13-16, 

Fifth-day. Seafarers in His hand. Acts 


27 : 21-26, 

Sixth-day. The sea God's 
Jonah 1: 12-15. 
Seventh-day. 
Core 1d e 23-20, 

God’s manifestation of Himself in 
His Creation is a theme on which the 
Psalmist loved.to dwell. The heavens 
declare His glory; the firmament shows 
His handiwork; His wonders are in the 
mighty deep. One can hardly fail to be 
impressed with a sense of awe and 
grandeur when the boundlessness of the 
ocean first impresses itself; and _ it 
speaks in no uncertain language of the 
illimitable God. The skill of man has 
made the sea his highway, yet there 
never iS a yoyage made but may be the 
last for the mightiest ship and the most 
skillful mariner; for the shock of its 
waves and the blast of its winds are as 
the might of Him who directs them; 


instrument. 


The sea God’s school. II 


WONDERED WHY. 
FOUND THE ANSWER WAS “COFFEE.” 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and 
eventually discover that the drug— 
caffeine—in coffee is the main cause of 
the trouble. 

“T was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. J wever had much 
fesh and often wondered why I was 
always so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down, and I was confined 
to my bed. My stomach was in such 
condition that I could hardly take suffi- 
cient nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking 
coffee, didn’t think I could do with- 
out it. 

“After a while I came to the con- 
clusion that coffee was hurting me, and 
decided to give it up and try Postum. 
I didn’t like the taste of it at first, but 
when it was made right—boiled until 
dark and rich—I soon became very fond 
of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and feit 
like a new being, headache spells en- 
tirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve, and 
to-day I am well and strong, weigh 148 
pounds. I attribute my present health 
to the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 

“There's a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battic 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letfer? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


‘‘Supersedes all other books of the kind.’ 


TS STORY fhe RIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 
RECOMMENDED 


“JJURLBU 


BY ALL 


uable aid 


s f 
8 man Hurl 


kind. 


DENOMINATIONS 


Hoa. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all, 


For its Freshness and Accuracy 

For its Simplicity of Language 

For its Numerous and Appropriate {!!ustrations 
As the best work on the subject 


Bishop Yinceat—An inval- 


to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwelli—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. 
nary—The absence of doctrinal 
Mr, Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso'n—Best thing of the 


Henry A, Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Semz- 
iscussion makes it acceptable to all. 


The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative. 


AGENTS WANTED 
{a communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
aecessary. Writefor our liberal terms. 


Beantifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 in colors. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


Price only $1.50. 


Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


and who shall stand before His wrath? 


But with all the fury of the storm 


there are the untroubled depths in 
which treasures and wonders are in- 
scrutably hid, like the unfailing pa- 


tience of our God holding in store for 
the day of our right discernment the 
things that shall be revealed when we 
are ready to receive the things that He 
hath prepared for those that love Him. 
Boundless variety, too, it shows, “the 
multitudinous sea” with which Homer’s 
heroes communed, and _ which - still 
speaks its various languages to those 
who will to-day hear the God of nature 
speaking through His handiwork. 
There is no mood of our lives but His 
infinite preparedness can meet and min- 
ister to it; and as the ocean brings 
from the uttermost domain the gift of 
that land and clime, so the gracious 
Father supplies our needs by treasures 
gathered from remotest time and place. 

Man subdues and parcels out and 
changes the face of the land, but the 
paths of the sea are God’s alone. In 
all its change it is yet changeless. And 
while men and churches have sought 
to administer God’s grace as a special 
possession of theirs, and to shape and 
frame His workings for and among 
men, He has continued the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever, unrestrained 
and above and beyond all power of 
selfish monopoly or approbation. “The 
priesthood of the sea,” universal and 
untiring, is a fit symbol of that care 
that embraces all men everywhere in 
the love of an omnipotent, omnipresent 
God. 


An agent in the Midland Revision 
Court objected to a person whose name 
was on the register, on the ground that 
he was dead. The revision attorney was 
determined to have conclusive testimony. 
“But. sir, how do you know the man’s 
dead?” demanded he. “Well,” was the 
reply, “I don’t know. It’s very difficult 
to prove.” “As I suspected,” returned 
the barrister. “You don’t know whether 
he’s dead or not.” Whereunon the wit- 
ness cooly continued: “I was saying, sir, 


| 


that I don’t know whether he is dead or | 


not; but I do know this. They buried 


him about a month ago on suspicion.’”— | 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Teacher—“‘Johnny, what is a hypo- 
crite?” 
Johnny—“A boy wot comes t’ school 


wid a smile on his face.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of “*The 
American Friend"’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. 
line each insertion. 
than 25c. 


_ The cost is 5c. per 
No advertisement is accepted for less 
Cash with order, 


EVANGELISTS AND PASTORS who can use 
the Booklet, ‘‘Why Quakers do not use Water 
Baptism,” in quantities, can get them promptly 
by sending order, sell and then remit eighty 
percent. Address, E. H. Parisho, 1040 Vt Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway hetween Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 
European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 


The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS | 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Bern Te.erPHones 
Day on Niant 


PHILADELPHIA | 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 
, 


NWCor, 40 § Arch Sts. 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadeiphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippiacott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones tPeypone, Race 70409 


51% 


t 
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are more convincing than 
unsubstantiated assertions 


of superiority. 


Ask for samples proving by com- 
parison the superiority of our work. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. | 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec. 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. 
sults are sure to follow. 


Street, Philadelphia. 


If you have a number of | 


books you should have your 


own book plate to mark and | 


identify them. We will be 
glad to quote prices including 
the making of a design. 
Write or call on The Biddle 


Press, at 1010 Cherry Street, | 


Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 


loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. | 


Collections made without expense to Investor. 
ong and successful experience. 
furnished. Correspondence solicited, 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, ind. 
JosEPH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 


6® MORTGAGES G% 


(send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS | 


Farmers Bank Building - + Fittsburgh, Pa. 


J - 

For 33 Years our First Mortgages 
io have paid to our Customers 
3 ‘PERKINS. &.CO. Ne yar 


d, FINANCIAL: BROKERS CERTIFICATES 
Lawrence :‘Kansas. 


every Gimonths. Loans of $200, 
\aid Up, always on hand WRITE TODAY, 


en 


SAMPLES | 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
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It is not day, and yet the night is gone. 

Look eastward. See! that is not black, but gray,— 
Cold gray, hard gray, dark gray; and yet if one 
Watches it, cold and hard, he hopes for day. 
Whiter and whiter,— see, the night is done! 

The stars are frightened, and they pale away. 
Color that—color? Yes, ‘neath Procyon 

See the soft tinge, as new as it is old, 

That nameless yellow of which Homer told; 

And then, as those weird curtains are unrolled, 
Cloud mixed with cloud, fold entangled in with fold, 
That “faint, peculiar tint of yellow-green,” 

And there the scarlet of the rays between. 
Scarlet—no! crimson, flashing into gold, 


One sea of gold, and then the sun! the sun! 
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THE TRUE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION. 


We have outgrown the stupid and leaden concep- 
tion that learning things by rote is education, for we 
realize that the mind is infinitely more than a mem- 
ory capacity. Memory-education fails to touch the 
springs of life, and is static and uncreative. It was 
a method which falsely assumed the mind to be a 
receptacle—a hungry maw into which facts could be 
thrown with profit, or, as Plato has it, a kind of a 
bird-cage, so that education consists in catching one 
bird after another and confining them, properly 
labelled, inside the cage! We have, too, after long 
ages of sinning against it, discovered that the body is 
a thing to be sacredly handled and wisely trained to 
the uses of the spirit. “Thy body at its best, how far 
can it project thy soul on its lone way?’ is now a 
kind of gospel with us. 
body is one of the greatest gains modern education 
has made, and the school where the children are left 
hollow-chested and stoop-shouldered, and where phy- 
sical powers are left dormant and potential, is 

doomed to pass with the dodo and other things unfit 
to survive. But there are far too many modern edu- 
eators who have not yet discovered that children are 
also potentially religious, that they have a native bent 
for God, and are not truly and really themselves until 
these diviner capacities are put full into play. It is 
here that our particular mission in education lies, to 
be the leaders of this new education. | 

It is doubtless much easier to teach the multiplica- 
tion table and the factual sciences, which call for 
accurate observation and description, than it is to 
give the spirit its Godward culture. There are num- 
bers of educators who insist that religious education, 
except perhaps that of the thin catechism type, is 
impossible. There are still greater numbers of edu- 
eators, who without announcing any theory, in 
practice devote all their energies to the easier and 
more factual aspects of education, and who leave the 
“care of the soul” to mothers and ministers who, they 
are fain to believe, were created for these very things. 
I make no question that mothers are the divinest 
“cure of souls” on the planet. The teacher is in 
many things a poor substitute for a mother, but there 
is much to be done in the culture of the spirit which 
even mothers are hardly able to do, and which min- 


This new estimate of the | 


isters, at least up to date, are not doing very well, for, 
as I have already said, true education must deal with 
the person as a whole and not with an abstracted part 
of him, as the minister is almost forced to do; and, 
furthermore, the great budding crisis in the religious 
life comes, with most boys and girls, in the period 
when they are likely to be in boarding-schools. 

Whether we, as teachers, like the weighty respon- 
sibility or not, all sound modern psychology is mak- 
ing the fact plain that the natural, normal spiritual 
helpers of boys and girls are the persons to whom 
they go to be educated; for we are steadily coming 
up, by a study of the nature of man himself, to the 
view first clearly announced by the great Galilean 
that religion is a way of living, the way of living— 
—it is just the complete achievement, the realization — 
of one’s whole life. A school that contents itself with 
anything short of this aim at helping its pupils, its 
students, to get at and to get hold of their real self— 
the self of the Godward side, is at least as poor a 
school as the one that has no gymnasium and no ath- 
letic trainer. ‘God loves us,” St. Augustine says, 
“in virtue of what we are going to be,” and it is 
the teacher’s business to have a right care to bring 
out that undeveloped but potential self which is 
wrapped up often in an odd and unpromising looking 
outer husk. 

There is a story, among the many thousand floating 


| Sunday-school stories, of a class which had been 


taught the strange experiences of Jonah. ‘And 
now,”’ said the teacher, “what lesson have you learned 
from this wonderful story of Jonah?’ <A wise little 
boy was ready with his answer. “I know, teacher. 
The story of Jonah shows that you can’t keep a good 
man.down!” It is, however, too often the case that 
we never discover the possible good man lying hid 
like poor Jonah far within, out of sight, and waiting 
for us to bring him up out of his living grave, and 
many a man who might have been “a good man” has 
been kept down because we lacked the wit at the right 
moment to pull him up. “The amount of grace that 
would make a saint out of John wouldn’t keep Peter 
from knocking a man down” is the graphic way in 
which an American writer has stated a very evident 
truth. It is our business to come to the help of these 
boys and girls who are struggling, often against a 
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very stubborn nature, to get the better self born, and 
modern educators must not turn over to wandering 
evangelists and untrained missionaries this divinest 
of all tasks, the task which more than two thousand 
years ago Plato called “the divinely ordained mis- 
sion” of “the spiritual midwife’—the mission of 
helping young persons to discover the real self 
within and to bring it to birth. 


Nobody can read the story of the winning of Laura 
Bridgman or of Helen Keller without a great throb 
of the heart. Dr. Howe has described his seemingly 
futile efforts as he toiled to reach a response within 
his blind, deaf, dumb pupil. ‘‘It was,’’ he says, “like 
a fisherman who lets down again and again his line, 
waits in vain for a bite and pulls it up to find noth- 
ing there. But one day there was a sudden tug on 
the line, and I pulled Laura Bridgman’s soul up into 
the light!” Let those of us who are teachers read 
once again the great words of the Master, “Ye shall 
be fishers of men.” 


But how is the “spiritual midwifery” to be 
done. How are we to pull these souls up into the 
light ? It is 
already being done now, in some degree, in all good 
schools. It is not a question of beginning, but of 
expanding what is only begun. R. M. J, 


There is, of course, no easy answer. 


THE ADULT SCHOOL IDEA. 


To many students of religious conditions the most 
disturbing element in the world to-day is the fact 
that the organized Church is not reaching in any 
adequate degree the great mass of common people; 
especially is this failure noticeable with the laboring 
class. Even in rural communities there are usually a 
number of individuals, sometimes whole families, 
that do not attend church services. This cleavage 
between the common people on the one hand and the 
organized church on the other seems to be growing, 
and how to bridge this chasm is one of the greatest 
problems which we as Christians have to confront. 
This much is certain, no one institution or method 
will accomplish the desired end. Various means 
have been tried with varying degrees of success, but 
nothing gives more promise than the adult school 
movement of England. Hundreds of people who 
alienate themselves from the organized Church have 
been reached and regenerated through its instrumen- 
tality. 

In many respects, it is the most unique religious 
movement in modern times.. It is not a church aux- 
iliary like the Christian Endeavor or Bible-school. 


It is an independent movement without the para- 
phernalia, let or hindrance of any ecclesiastical insti- 
tution. While it includes educational, social and 
philanthropic features, its life centers about a 
reverent study of the Bible as a basis for religious 
inquiry. In some respects it resembles a Bible-class, 
and in others it is not altogether unlike a church 
brotherhood. There are, however, important differ- 
ences between the adult school and a church auxiliary, 
and it may help us grasp the idea to review some of 
these differences. Léon 

In the first place, an adult school is likely to be 
on neutral ground, not in some church building. 
This may seem like a trivial matter, but it gives the 
school an air of independence. The ordinary meet- 
ing for worship, evangelistic service, or mission, is 
usually held in a building for which some church or- 
ganization is responsible. Under such conditions it 
is natural that church members should assume the 
role of hosts, and non-church members be treated as 
guests. The adult school plan proposes to bring the 
world and Church together on common ground, eall- 
ing as it were for members from both camps to meet 
between the lines. In England, old ‘public houses 
under new management,’ a phrase which means 
“saloons converted into adult school halls,’ are favor- 
ite. places for work. 

Then again, the adult school differs from the aver- 
age church auxiliary in recognizing a broader human 
brotherhood. Most church-members have yet to 
learn how to meet men as men in religions matters. 
Some organization, such as the C. E. and the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A., recognize the members of most 
Protestant denominations as being on a par relig- 
iously—thanks to the practical christianizing influ- 
ence of the Sunday-School Union, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and other unions of 
the past half century. In these organizations, how- 
ever, the old idea of church aristocracy still survives, 
and, while non-church members are admitted into 
their fellowship, they are put into associate or sub- 
ordinate classes to themselves. As far as the constitu- 
tions and practical working of these organizations 
are concerned, a church member counts for more 
than a non-church member regardless of his relative 
piety or worth. All this stands in striking contrast 
to the adult school “in which the only qualification 
for membership is a wish to join.” 

A third striking difference is its method of instruc- 
tion or council. No pastor over a congregation nor 
teacher over a class appears in the adult school 
system. All are teachers and all are scholars. Men 
from every station‘and walk in life meet on an equal 
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footing to exchange ideas on religious subjects. Their 
diseussions range from the new birth to street-car eti- 
quette and from most personal matters to the broad- 
est social questions. The sincere doubt of a sceptic is 
as welcome as the enthusiastic faith of a Methodist. 
Every one is encouraged to be honest and fair in ex- 
pressing his opinions and always open to conviction. 
This discourages cant and compromise. 

In a word, the adult school is a kind of religious 
Forum, where every citizen has a right to be heard, 
not for the sake of exploiting differences, but for 
the sake of mutual helpfulness. Some may feel that 
this is premature Quakerism in a modern garb; at 
least it is another means of making our religion 
practical. 

The question naturally arises, can Christianity ex- 
pect to win in the open arena on a common footing 
with all-faiths and no-faiths? We should ask, can 
it expect to win in any other way? Truth is the only 
thing that can stand the test of time and experience, 
and open investigation hastens its triumph. To use 
the words of Geo. A. Gordon, “‘It is an utter and 
dismal contradiction to proclaim the adequacy of the 
Christian faith to control and transform the mind of 
the race, and then to forbid the surrender of the free- 
man to the sole and sheer power of that faith.” 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION.* 


BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 


The present subject is sufficiently unusual in con- 
nection with denominational interests so that we may, 
well pause a moment to examine its claim upon our 
attention as members of a religious society possessing 
educational establishments of its own. 

In the first place, Friends ought to be concerned 
with this subject because they are humanitarians by 
right of ancestry and tradition. No body of people 
of equal numbers has enjoyed a wider and more 
wholesome influence upon human affairs, and this 
noble record greatly increases the responsibility of 
those of the present generation who bear the name 
which men have grown to love and revere. In the 
second place, Friends are members of a social order 
whose foundations are to-day being seriously threat- 
ened by social revolution. Cool and competent observ- 
ers are warning us of impending changes of most rad- 
ical character in the structure of the social body. A 
single instance may be quoted in the following from 
a recent writer of highest authority: “An age is 
usually aware of its crisis. The literature of the 
eighteenth century abounds in the opinions of intelli- 
gent observers, both of France and America, that 
history was at one of its turning points. In the 


*Abstract of an address before the Educational Session of 
New England Yearly Meeting. 


same way the men of our own day. are growing in- 
creasingly alive to the fact that we are facing remark- 
| able social changes in the immediate future.” 

_ In the. third ‘place, Friends are citizens of this 
Republic, and those principles of human liberty and: 
representative government. upon which it was 
founded are now on trial, and their permanent suc- 
cess is gravely questioned by wise and patriotic think-. 
‘ers. The enormous influx of immigrants totally 
‘ignorant of the spirit and the practices of our polit- 
‘ical institutions has brought us face to face with a 
deadly peril, which thorough and universal education 
alone can avert. Prof. John R. Commons? very: 
clearly points out that we do not need to repeal our 
constitutional guarantees of liberty in order to 
‘destroy the Republic; the same dire result will be: 
reached whenever a sufficient number of our citizens 
falls below the standard of capacity required for in- 
telligent use of those same liberties. Freedom dies 
when men become unable to use their privileges, even 
though the right remains intact. Intelligence, self- 
respect and the power of co-operation are enumerated 
by Prof. Commons as the essential qualities of free 
citizenship. If the Republic lives they must be de- 
veloped in all its members; and universal education 
alone can do it. For these very important and urgent 
reasons a subject which might at first glance seem’ 
somewhat foreign to a quiet gathering of Friends is 
seen to lie really very close to the vital interests of us 
all. 

The most urgent and immediate condition demand- 
ing a radical extension of education is the fact that 
advancing civilization, with all its boasting thrown 
in, does not abolish, but, on the contrary, it increases 
class cleavages in society. Hence, we have such a 
notable book as that of Henry George with its deeply 
significant title, “Progress and Poverty,” his thesis 
being that the two advance together, as it were, hand 
in hand. Robert Hunter, in his great study, entitled 
“Poverty,” estimates conservatively and after a most 
thorough examination of all available evidence, that 
there are constantly ten millions of people in the 
United States existing below the poverty line. And 
poverty, in Hunter’s terminology, does not mean the 
comfortable poor who enjoy an occasional car-ride or 
cheap enjoyment of even the erudest kind, but it 
includes only those who have not enough food, shelter 
and clothing to maintain themselves in a condition 
of physical efficiency. That is to say, this ten mil- 
lions of our fellow-citizens, in the best land on the 
earth, if we consider them as mere human machines, 
do not obtain sufficient fuel and care to make them 
good machines, not to mention anv of the enjoyments 
and refinements of a complete human life. 

According to tables carefully prepared by various 
authorities, the inequalities of wealth in the United 
States are astounding. One per cent. of the total 
_population owns or controls 55 per cent. of the entire 


t“The Church and the Changing Order,’ by Shailer 
Mathews. 
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wealth of the nation, while 50 per cent. have nothing 
at all. The average wealth of the favored 1 per cent. 
is $263,040; the average wealth of the ill-favored 
55 per cent. is something less than nothing, since 
most of them are in debt. 

But this dark picture is not softened by the pres- 
ent outlook, if the words of an English economist of 
great name for ability and caution be true, viz.: 
“Unequal as is the distribution of wealth already in 
this country, the tendency of industrial progress— 
on the supposition that the present separation be- 
tween industrial classes is maintained—is toward an 
inequality greater still. The rich will be growing 
richer, and the poor, at least relatively, poorer.”® 

These stupendous inequalities become more sig- 
nificant when we reflect that they are not merely 
economic, but that economic well-being, or its lack, 
involves leisure and the opportunities of culture, 
refinement and even character itself. These conse- 
quent inequalities are so vast that a great sociologist 
has pointed out that there are true savages in the 
very midst of all civilized communities, using the 
term not as a mere figure of speech, but as a definite 
and exact term. In other words, there are members 
of every civilization whose mental and moral devel- 
opment and whose economic condition is in no essen- 
tial respect different from that of primitive savages. 

Now the individualist will insist that these in- 
equalities are accompanied by differences in merit; 
a. €., by varying degrees of industry, thrift, efficiency, 
intelligence and character. All this is freely ac- 
knowledged in the very beginning, but it is herein 
further maintained that all those excellent qualities 
are largely dependent upon economic conditions and 
are inherited with the same. That is to say, men fall 
heir not merely to wealth in the sense of material pos- 
sessions, but, along with material goods or their lack, 
they inherit comfort or misery, richness or barren- 
ness of life, and often also lack of ability and even 
of inclination to escape from their very misery. 

Now the elimination of these defective classes is 
the foremost concern of modern society, and for the 
following named reasons: 

First, because their wrongs and sufferings ery to 
Heaven. The spirit of modern Christian civilization 
demands that the “hideous problem of poverty” be 
faced resolutely and solved. 

Second, because they represent a negative economic 
loss. Thousands upon thousands of men and women 
are unable to produce their own subsistence, or barely 
that; whereas, if properly trained, these same people 
would not only sustain themselves, but would in- 
crease the national wealth. 

Third, because they cause an enormous and posi- 
tive loss to the nation in the form of disease and all 
the costs of crime in both life and property. 

Fourth, because a democracy depends upon the in- 
telligence of its citizens for its permanence and pros- 
perity. 

Two methods are proposed as the remedy for the 


* Professor Cairnes; quoted by John Graham Brooks, in 
“Social Unrest.” 


present intolerable condition of affairs. The one 
proposes to revolutionize existing industrial society 
and replace the reign of private enterprise and cap- 
italistic production with collective ownership con- 
trol by the whole people. This radical revolutionary 
remedy is championed by the large and growing 
socialist movement. The other proposed remedy 
advocates a program of more thorough and universal 
education, and holds that by this means the deficient 
classes will eliminate themselves. This latter 
alternative presents the only escape from the former. 
There is no middle ground unless one is blinded by 
a superficial and empty-minded optimism, or, know- 
ing better, is willing to play the part of a selfish con- 
servative and obstructionist. Among the champions 
of a genuine program of universal and social educa- 
tion, Prof. Lester F. Ward is probably chief, and to 
his masterly presentation of the subject in his “Pure 
Sociology,” and in the concluding chapter of 
“Dynamic Sociology,” the present writer is indebted 
for much of the following argument: 

Prof. Ward demonstrates with great clearness that 
the essential nature of human civilization lies in 
“achievement.” This achievement is not material 
products or goods, such as houses, clothing, machin- 
ery, works of art, books, etc., but it lies in the ability 
to produce and reproduce those things as fast as they 
are consumed. Civilization is thus a psychical or 
spiritual thing, and consists in means, methods, 
principles, rules, inventions, processes, institutions, 
ete. 

“Tt is the Promethean fire,” which must not be 
allowed to die. It is truly likened to a torch passed 
on from nation to nation and from generation to gen- 
eration. If by some spell of magic all existing men 
should fail to teach these principles, laws, processes, 
ete., to their children, and if those children should 
at the same time cease to observe and learn for 
themselves—then all this marvellous product of the 
centuries would be lost in one single generation of 
men, and, in the midst of all existing products, civ- 
ilization itself would vanish into the darkness of 
savagery like a candle suddenly snuffed out. 

In short, civilization lies not in things, but in 
achievement, and achievement is a fund of knowledge 
whose possession marks the distinction between be- 
nighted and enlightened races. No man can possess 
it all, or needs to do so. It is a social possession, 
known in part by many individuals, but possessed as 
a whole only by the social body made up by those 
same individuals. But there is a certain sum of 
knowledge possessed in common by the most effi- 
cient and enlightened men, who are therefore said 
to be “educated.” The possession of a certain fund 
of this knowledge gives the distinction between the 
more or less favored classes in society, or between 
individuals in any class. 

Now the significant thing about all this is that, 
whereas, civilization or achievement is easily com- 
municable as a form of knowledge, and whereas, the 
possession of a certain amount of this knowledge 
gives the key to success; yet it has never been enjoyed 
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by more than the privileged few, even in the best 
societies among men. It is true that in the United 
States and a few other countries a system of public 
education exists, but the average amount of this 
great legacy of all the ages obtained by the average 
citizen is exceedingly small, and there exists even in 
this crude form no such thing as universal education. 
And Prof. Ward truly says that just so long as one 
member of society is deprived of this heritage, just 
to that extent is our educational system a failure. 

In view of these facts, it is maintained that the 
greatest need of modern society lies along the line 
of the intensification and the extension of education. 
The solution of the great problems of society will be 
met not by the more alleviation, but by the preven- 
tion of misery and crime. And as to the power of 
genuine education to accomplish this, we have only 
to point to the marvellous results of the reformatory 
systems of penology, especially when it is remem- 
bered that those results have been obtained with 
youths and men who were from the first below the 
normal standard physically, mentally or morally, and 
that the educational remedy was not applied until 
after the damage had been done.* 

This great work of universal education must de- 
volve upon the state, because, as more than one 
thinker has pointed out, education cannot be de- 
pended upon to follow economic laws of supply and 
demand. Its proper subjects, the children, do not, 
as a rule, demand it. If it were not for the action 
of their guardians no school system would be pro- 
vided or sustained. Moreover, even in the case of 
those who do desire it, there is not always present the 
economic power to purchase it, and this is often true 
in the case of the parents of the poorer class, even 
where the willingness to be deprived of the child’s 
labor is present and the parent has the unselfishness 
and forethought to desire the education of his chil- 
dren at all. 

For all these reasons, education, in order to be 
universal, must be in the hands of the State and made 
both compulsory and free. In no other way can that 
vast sum of genius present among the poorer classes 
be kept from lying fallow and waste, like rich but 
inaccessible land, simply because no one had both the 
interest and the ability to cultivate and develop it. 

Society itself is the one most concerned after all, 
and it must do for all its members the following 
things, viz. : 

1. Feed with physical food the starved brains of 
those poor children who come to school too hungry to 
learn. Hunter estimates that there are seventy 
thousand children in New York City who come to 
school every morning with brains so poorly nourished 


“The most conservative estimate shows 83.4 per cent. of 
those committed to the Elmira Reformatory to be perma- 
nently reformed in an average term of 6.4 years, at $190 
per man, including interest on the plant. A high authority 
estimates that the adoption of the reformatory system in 
the United States would save $480,000,000 a year, counting 
good citizens as worth $2,000 each, and including the cost of 
crime, its detection and punishment. See the work of Boies 
on “Penology,” chapter on the Reformatory System. 


| 


by insufficient or unwholesome food that it is a cruel 
farce to expect them to learn. 

2. Give the tools of the mind. That is, those 
fundamental formal studies which are the means of 
obtaining other knowledge. In a word, the “three 
R’s,” reading, writing and arithmetic. 

3. Teach “the knowledge that has civilized the 
world,” in the form of the generalized truths of sci- 
ence, which represents the fruit of man’s conquest 
over nature. Along with this would go history and 
literature, as the record of this achievement. 


4. Train for industrial efficiency by a broad man- 
ual discipline, with special technical education in cer- 
tain cases. 


5. Make the public school plants centers of social 
and intellectual life for young and old in poor and 
crowded communities. That is, utilize the invested 
capital for the people all of the time, instead of only 
a small portion of it, and let the school be a play- 
ground for the young, and a place for social activities 
on the part of adults, in communities where con- 
gested population robs the poor of space for such 
benefits. 

A true system of education, which, as Hunter 
points out, would be more than mere “learning,” 
must take the masses as it finds them, and really 
socialize and civilize them. This means that in com- 
munities where poverty of life attends upon econ- 
omic poverty the school must become a real social, 
intellectual, and, in the broadest sense, a spiritual 
center. 

If it be objected that all this means a vastly in- 
creased expenditure of educational funds already 
insufficient, the answer is simply that no true system 
of universal education can be carried out with our 
present niggardly policy. A public-spirited zeal for 
real education must take possession of our citizens, 
and “the funds of the State must flow like water for 
public education.’”® 

The object of just such discussion as this is to 
arouse Christian citizens to the demands of the 
emergency. For it is a deplorable fact that even 
religious men often need a widening of their social 
conceptions. There are various ways by which the 
burdens of taxation might be more equitably dis- 
tributed. Let it suffice to remark here that there is 
often lacking a spirit of chivalry on the part of the 
rich which, if present, would make them willing to 
sacrifice for the community which has enriched 
them, instead of waiting to be clubbed into line by 
public sentiment when measures of public welfare 
are struggling for adoption. ‘In many ways evil 
may be lessened by a wider understanding of the 
social possibilities of economic chivalry. A devotion 
to public well-being on the part of the rich may do 
much, as enlightenment spreads, to help the tax-gath- 
erer in turning the resources of the rich to the service 
of the poor, and may remove the worst evils of pov- 
erty from the land.”® 

The above-outlined program aims at the eventual 


* Prof. Alfred Marshall in “Principles of Economics.” 
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banishment of misery and crime by producing 


capable citizens and producers. It is not here as- 
sumed that there are no readjustments to be made in 
our industrial life, but it should be remembered that 
ignorance is the supreme ally of tyranny and every 
form of exploitation. In the long run an enlightened 
people will be a free one, and this applies to indus- 
trial as well as political wrongs. Our social system 
is faulty because we are too ignorant to make a better 
one. The process of social betterment is bound in 
any case to be more or less gradual, but there is no 
way proposed for hastening it that is more worthy of 
the enthusiastic and self-sacrificing support of every 
true friend of humanity than the simple plan of a 
really thorough and universal education. And in 
this connection we find the justification and the mis- 
sion of denominational schools, viz.: as power-houses 
where the unselfish and fraternal ideals of religion 
may be instilled into the character of the pupil to 
send him forth to lead and to pay his full share of 
the costs of movements like the above-described. 
Otherwise, the private denominational school has 
little, if any, just ground for existence. 

In the meantime something can and should be done 
for those who have drawn blanks in our present social 
lottery. This is the proper work of the Church of 
Christ. She must lay her heart close to the hearts of 
the masses of men, and by intelligent appreciation 
ef the bitterness and the justice of their cry for a 
fuller and more truly human life, demonstrate that 
she is the champion of every oppressed and strug- 
gling idealism among men. The Christian Church 
has no economic program, but in her ideals of the 
fraternity of the Kingdom of God there les a 
dynamic social power which alone can produce the 
self-sacrificing spirit demanded, in poor as well as 
rich men, for the solution of many social problems. 

The Gospel of God’s Fatherhood and men’s Broth- 
erhood should be a powerful factor in the solution of 
the pressing questions of our age, for every social and 
economic problem is one of ethics at its heart, and 
Christ has the most vital message that can come to 
even this modern age. But how ean they preach 
without a hearer? The so-called masses are in- 
different and even distrustful of organized religion. 
Practically none of the proletariat, or propertyless 
class, belong to the Protestant Churches. The Chris- 
tian ministry obtains no hearing with the great mass 
of men and women whose discontent is the murmur 
of rising revolution. The imperative task for the 
Church to-day is to close this gap and get in touch 
with the so-called masses. This the English Friends 
have done, through the adult schools, in much larger 
measure than perhaps any other Protestant denom- 
ination. The much-discussed question as to the 
extension of Quakerism, or any other sect, can find 


its solution only in a deeper and wider sense of mis-- 


sion. Since the leading movement of this new cen- 
tury promises to be a social one, this new mission 
must lie close to that great problem. If Friends, or 
any other religious body, could find a genuine mes- 
sage for the age, and express it in some way that 


would really affect the life of the times by gaining 
the ear of the multitudes who stray as sheep having 
no shepherd—then that same organization would 
cease to be a mere sect and would become a Cause, 
and in proportion to its savine and leavening influ- 
ence it would become the true Church, the represen- 
tative of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 


FRIENDS MINISTRY IN THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


BY GEORGE A. BARTON. 


An apology is due for this inadequate paper. The 
month since I was asked to write it has been unusu- 
ally full of most exacting professional and religious 
duties. The reading on which the paper is based has 
been done in snatches on railway journeys and the 
matter hastily thrown together during an hour 
snatched with difficulty from other work. 

The facts presented have been gleaned from 
Barclay’s Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth, Bowden’s History of Friends in 
America, Caroline Hazard’s Narragansett Friends 
Meeting, and the Journals of Thomas Chalkley 
(b. 1675, d. 1741), Samuel Bownas (b. 1676, d. 
1753), John Fothergill (b. 1676, d. 1744), Samuel 
Fothergill (b. 1715, d. 1772), William Reckett 
(b. 1708, d. 1759), James Gough (b. 1712, d. 1780), 
Samuel Neale (b. 1729, d. 1792), Catherine Phil- 
lips (b 1726, d. 1794), John Griffith (b. 1718, d. 
1776), and John Woolwan (b. 1720, d. 1772). 


The historical and thought environment of the 
early eighteenth century has been sufficiently 
sketched in previous meetings of the Round Table. 
It is sufficient here to remind ourselves that in the 
world of philosophy the deistic movement was setting 
in. The premises of Calvinism, so widely accepted 
during the century and a half which had preceded, 
had in combination with advancing knowledge in 
natural science produced the early stages of that cold 
intellectual movement which characterized the whole 
of the eighteenth century. Against this movement 
writers like Bishops Butler and Paley contended, but 
were chilled by it while they fought against it. Piety 
in reaction from this had inaugurated the quietistic 
movement which has already been traced. 

The ministry of the Society of Friends during this 
period was practically uninfluenced by the larger in- 
tellectual movement of the time. During the first 
period of Quakerism Friends had drawn to them- 
selves a number of Friends who had a university 
training, but by this time the natural interpretation 
had been put upon Fox’s great dictum that “being 
bred at Oxford and Cambridge was not necessary to 
make a man a minister,” and it was regarded as a 
positive hindrance for a minister to have an educa- 
tion. I have come across the record of two Friends 


*Read at the Haverford Round Table Eleventh month 2s, 
1907, 
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during this period who had an Oxford education, one 
of them, John Dobbs, was an Irish physician, the 
other was Alexander Arscott, a Bristol schoolmaster. 
Neither of these had of course been Friends in their 
youth, but both had come in by convincement. (At 
the funeral of the latter, by the way, four Friends 
took part in the public ministry, one of whom was 
Isaae Sharpless). 

. Of the ministers whose journals I have examined, 
one, James Gough, was a schoolmaster, and a man of 
some education. He tells us that he was accounted a 
good Greek and Latin scholar, but he acquired this 
at private Friends schools, in which, as pupil and 
usher, he made his way into his profession. How 
even he regarded such things, nay be seen from the 
fact that, though in his earlier days he had written 
poetry, when his deeper religious experiences began 
he gave this up and destroyed all his poems, regard- 
ing them as a frivolous waste of time, because they 
took the mind from higher things. 


The intellectual grasp of most of the ministers of 
this period was accordingly not great. Samuel 
Fothergill, a brother of the famous Dr, Fothergill, 
appears to have been above the average in ability. 
The same may be said of his father, John Fothergill, 
but we find references to ministers who were too 
illiterate to keep journals even, and the attitude of 
mind of most of these men may be illustrated by an 
incident narrated by John Griffith. In 1741 he vis- 
ited Boston, and was told by a Friend, who had it 
from an ancient inhabitant of that town, that wheat 
and peas used to grow plentifully thereabouts, but 
that since the Quakers were executed in the previous 
century, both\ grains had been blasted again and 
again, until the inhabitants had given up sowing 
them. A man with whom J. G. talked tried to give 
a natural explanation of this, but J. G. thought it 
argued on his part an unwillingness to acknowledge 
the truth, viz.: that God had thus punished the town 
for its persecution of Friends. 

While the ministry was unaffected by the intel- 
lectual movements of the age, it was profoundly 
affected by the quietistic tendency. As early as 1699 
John Banks wrote an epistle to Friends warning 
them against putting too much stress upon preach- 
ing. In Ireland, in 1698, “long, tedious sermons” 
and “large and formal testimonies” were objected to. 
In Bristol, in 1716, it was complained that ministers 
go forth in their own wills and preach what they have 
heard from others. All the Friends whose ‘“Jour- 
nals” J have examined in accordance with this point 
of view regarded the ministry as something to be 
avoided if it could possibly be done, and were often 
silent, even in appointed meetings. 

John Griffith left behind him a work entitled 
“Some Brief Remarks Upon Sundry Important 
Subjects,” ch. iv of which is devoted to the ministry. 
The five points emphasized in this chapter are: (1) 
Women have a part in the ministry. (2) Ministers 
should not be paid. (3) Beware of a strong-headed 
ministry. (4) The main point in ministry is to be 
able to form a true judgment of the source whence 


ministry proceeds, and (5) give ministers a hard 
time; it is good for them. J. G. remarks in this 
connection, ‘“‘few children, however hopeful, can 
bear much nursing or applause.” Of his five points, 
four are negative in character. No thought is given 
to the delivery of the message so as to win the hearer. - 
Their messages were based on real experience and so 
influenced men in spite of all defects in their deliv- 
ery. John Griffith in this very work bewails the fact, 
to which others of the “Journals” make mournful 
reference also, that the Society had far fewer min- 
isters than formerly. 

Though the intellectual outlook of the ministry of 
the period was not extensive, its spirit was of the 
best. Every one of these journals breathes a spirit 
which, though narrow, is heavenly. With one ac- 
cord, they regard the recreations of the world as of 
the devil. Samuel Neal felt himself very wicked 
because he sometimes in his youth went to the the- 
ater; another had to give up shooting, as James 
Gough had given up his poetry, while John Woolman 
had to give up laughing and joking. But though they 
east off even some of the ‘‘all things” which we might 
include in a devoted life, these men and women 
breathe a spirit of strength and gentleness, of hu- 
mility and devotion which cannot be excelled. James 
Gough records an encounter with John Wesley in 
Ireland about 1750. Wesley before entering upon 
what he called “expounding the oracles of God,” 
made a bitter attack upon one John Curtis, who had 
been a Methodist and had become a Friend, and 
James Gough sought an opportunity with him about 
it. The good spirit of the Quaker in this matter 
taught Wesley as he himself confessed, a good lesson. 

The ministry of this period, judging from the 
journals which I have examined, was based entirely 
upon feeling. Any intellectual element which it may 
have had was incidental and undesigned, as indeed it 
was undervalued. Friends ‘“‘felt a draught,” as Sam- 
uel Neal quaintly puts it, to engage in service, and 
when the “draught” became irresistible they entered 
upon the service. While on the service, however, 
they were entirely under the sway of feeling. If they 
felt an openness to preach and the feeling of exalta- 
tion continued so that they got through comfortably, 
they say in substance what Samuel Neal says of a 
meeting held at Radnor in our own neighborhood: 
“The meeting was in a good degree lively, being 
favored with a running of the heavenly oil.” If, on 
the other hand, they felt stupid and had nothing to 
say, they said the way was shut up and they were 
often unduly depressed thereby. Samuel Bownas, 
when on his first religious visit, became so depressed 
from this cause that he first meditated running away 
to a part of the world where he was not known, and, 
when this seemed futile, he for a little time contem- 
plated suicide. 

I do not mean to imply that good preaching can be 
done without a deep baptism of feeling. Nor do I 
mean to say that this baptism can always be upon 
even a minister; personal experience teaches that 
“the wind bloweth where it listeth.” I only mean to 
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say that had the minds of these friends been trained | 


to become the allies of their feelings their work would 
have been more efficient, and they would have been 
saved often from that abject despair which comes 
when feeling ebbs and reason is untrained to sustain. 


As might be expected, most of the ministry of the 
period consisted in ‘‘speaking to states.” That is the 
case with most of the sermons recorded in these jour- 
nals. This was the age of prophetic ministry among 
Friends. The preacher tried to feel his or her way 
into sympathy with some person in the congregation 
and speak to that one. Often remarkable results fol- 
lowed. Some of the ministers whose journals I have 
quoted were saved by the work of those who wrote 
other journals. Thus a prophetic sermon of Cath- 
erine Phillips was the means of converting Samuel 


Neal. 


Sometimes it was the condition of meetings rather 
than of individuals which were spoken to. Thus 
Catherine Phillips records how at Mendon, R. I., 
and at Woodbridge, N. J., she was led to encourage 
Friends to establish a correct discipline. The same 
strain may be noted in others. This was the age of 
discipline. Friends, together with the Puritan sects, 
thought religion meant a theocracy; religion was to 
regulate all life, and even the exercise of prophetic 
ministry was brought into play to enforce the disci- 
pline of this theocracy. 

John Woolman devoted much effort in awakening 
Friends consciences to the sinfulness of slavery, 


but he, like the Fothergills, was distinctly above the 
average minister of the time. 

One is impressed with the fact that many of the 
ministers of this period began their ministry when 
young. Those whose journals have been mentioned 
all entered the ministry when from twenty to twenty- 
five years old. Mary Ellerton is said to have come 
forth-in the ministry at a very early age; Patrick 
Henderson, Samuel Wilkinson and William Armis- 
tead also entered the ministry before they were 
twenty-five years old. Benjamin Holme began to 
speak at fourteen and traveled at seventeen. Elias 
Rawlinson entered the ministry at seventeen, and 
Benjamin Kidd at twenty-one. 

The great concern of all these and many other min- 
isters was to travel. Some idea of their activity in 
this respect may be gained from the number of 
Friends from England and Ireland who made relig- 
ious visits to America during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. In 1700 there were five; 1703, 
one; 1704, four; 1706, two; 1707, two; 1709, one; 
1713, two; 1715, three; 1717, two; 1718, five; 1719, 
one; 1720, one; 1721, four; 1722, one; 1725, one; 
1727, one; 1728, two; 1731, one; 1732, six; 1734, 
three; 1736, one; 1737, three, 1738, one; 1741, one; 
1742, two; 1748, one. 

Two or three of these ministers record, especially 
during the middle of the century, the growth of a 
headstrong self-opinionated spirit in some of the 
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American meetings, which they predicted would make 
trouble. 4 

These Friends exhibited while on their travels 
many instances of bravery. William Reckett, in 
1757, traversed with much courage a region in the 
Blue Ridge in which Indians were marauding at the 
time, the French and Indian war being then in full 
course. John Griffith, on his way to England in 
1747, was taken captive by a French privateer and 
taken to France. 

The traveling Friends of this period frequently 
held appointed meetings in towns through which they 
passed, sometimes holding them in silence. James 
Gough once preached from a tombstone in Wales, 
and Samuel Neal, with two women Friends—Mercy 


Bell and Phoebe Cartwright—engaged, in 1753, in | 


some interesting street preaching in Exeter. For the 
most part, however, they confined their preaching to 
Friends, and when they held meetings with outsiders, 
no such marked results as-in the first generation of 


Friends followed. 


In reading the journals of this period, one is im- 
pressed with the frequency of “yearly meetings.” 
We hear of them at Kendal, at Boston, and at scores 
of unusual places. A yearly meeting in one town 


of three or four days was often followed by a yearly | 


meeting of the same period in a town 20 miles or less 
away. These seem to have been not meetings for 
business, but religious opportunities. 

Much as there is in the character of the ministry 
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of this period to awaken admiration, its limitations 
are also painfully apparent. It was so much the 
child of feeling that the feelings were made abnor- 
mally sensitive, and it lacked, both for those who 
exercised it and for the hearers, that broad,/intel- 
lectual grasp and balance which would have given a 
tonic of greater sanity and force to the work of even 
these devoted souls. It would have been a more 
inspiring ministry, if it could have known a little 
more of that condition in which 


“Mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Edurational Nutes. 


Friends Select School will re-open Ninth month 21st. In 
its three grades it has had an aggregate enrollment for sev- 
eral years past of 350 pupils. The staff of teachers numbers 
25. 


Nebraska Central College buildings are improving in ap- 
pearance this summer, as a result of new paint and paper. 
The summer’s campaign for students has been very gratify- 
ing thus far. 

Laurence Academy, Gate, Okla., one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the group of Friendly schools, closed with two gradu- 
ates. Friends of the academy look forward to a larger 
school next year. 


Whittier Academy, Salem, Iowa, has had a very successful 
year, 1907-08. Five graduated in Fifth month, four of whom 
expect to take advanced work. The need of a small endow- 
ment, $20,000, is very urgent. 
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Homer J. Coppock, Greenfield, Ind., has been chosen prin- 
cipal of Corinth Academy, Conley, Va., for the coming year. 
During the past year valuable additions have been made 
to the library and improvements upon the grounds. Pros- 
pects for a large attendance and prosperous school are good. 


The attendance at Whittier College last year was 25 per 
cent. larger than ever before. 

Whittier College recently raised $12,500 to lift a mortgage, 
and thereby gain five acres for the campus. Prof. Emory 
Ratcliffe, of the department of history, attended the summer 
term at Berkeley. 


Fowler Friends Academy enrolled 54 students last year. 
The library received valuable additions by donation, and 
the general equipment has been improved. In a debate and 
in a declamation contest with a public high school the academy 
won first place in each. Next year’s school will open Ninth 
month 7th. ‘Teachers: H. H. Townsend, principal; Anna R. 
Townsend, assistant; Milton Kenworthy, teacher of Scripture. 


Okla. (formerly Hillside, Indian 
Territory), was closed Second month 7, 1908. With State- 
hood, it has a district school, which will open about Tenth 
month 1st. The Associated Executive Committee on Indian 
Affairs will withdraw from this field Tenth month Ist, but 
Friends will keep the meeting in operation. 
the meeting-house and other buildings are being made. 


The repairs at Founders Hall, Guilford College, N. C., are 
going forward satisfactorily, and when completed the old 
building will be as good as new, and will be modern in all 
internal arrangements. 

Professor R. Binford is studying biology in the United 
States laboratory at Beaufort, N. C., and Prof. R. N. Wilson, 
agricultural chemistry in the University of Florida. 


The school at Hillside, 


W. Irving Kelsey, acting president of Pacific College, New- 
berg, Ore., has been elected president. William J. Reagan, 
formerly principal of Bloomingdale Academy, will have 
charge of the department of English and Public Speaking. 


terest and the work done were encouraging. 


Some changes in | 


thoroughly revised. Latin is no longer optional. 
| must take it for at least two years. 


A Quarterly Bulletin will be published in the future. The 
stock feature of the corporation has been abolished, and the 


college brought into closer touch with Oregon Yearly Meet- 


ing. Substantial additions have been made to the library, 


| among them a set of The New International Encyclopedia. 


The twenty-third year for Fairmount Academy closed with 


| the commencement exercises on the evening of Sixth month 


5th, a class of six graduates receiving diplomas. During 
the year short courses were given in household economics 
and Bible study. So much interest was taken in the Bible. 


| work that a two years’ course in Bible study has been made 
| a part of the regular work of the academy. 


The total en- 
The prospect for a larger at- 
Edward Gardner has been re- 


rollment for the year was 110. 
tendance next year is good. 
elected principal. 


The enrollment 


at Northbranch Academy, Northbranch, 
Kan., 


was not as large last year as was desired, but the in- 
An educational 
meeting was held in Second month, at which much interest 
was manifested. During the year the endowment has been 
increased from a little more than $1,300 to $5,000, most of 
which is permanent. The same faculty has been retained for 
the coming year: D. W. Lawrence, principal; Gertrude 
McClung, assistant, and Piety E. Lawrence, music. 


The William Penn Charter School was founded in 1680, 
and chartered by William Penn. The graduating class of the 
school year just closed was the largest since the school’s foun- 
dation, numbering 60 boys. The course of study has been 
Every boy 
There is thus secured 
a double advantage, the best possible foundation for the mod- 
ern languages and a shortening of the time formerly devoted 
to their study, and that, too, with better results. School re- 
opens September 22, 1908. 


Anna M. Moore, who for several years has been a teacher 
in Westtown Boarding School, is now studying in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and will enter upon her duties as a 
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THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


UNION SPRINGS-ON-CAYUGA LAKE, NEW YORK 


The Main Building 


THE OAKWOOD SEMIN- 
ARY stands for a high grade 
secondary education secured under 
circumstances and environment 
favorable to the development of a 
strong and active Christian char- 
acter. It is conducted under the 
care of N. Y. Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, and is a component part 
of the educational system of the 
state, being incorporated under 
the state Regents. It has been co- 
educational from its origin. It has 
a strong Faculty of ten earnest 
Christian men and women, all of 
whom have had experience in 
teaching and in preparing boys 
and girls for college and for life. 

The School year begins Sep- 
tember 16th, 1908. For illustrated 
catalogue and other information, 


apply to 
WALTER HALLOCK WOOD 


Principal 


member of the faculty of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
with the opening of the school year. Helen Bills Keyes, a 
graduate of Vassar College, becomes an instructor of French 
and German, and Florence N. Hanson becomes lady principal 
with the opening of the new term at Earlham.- Florence N. 
Hanson is a daughter of John L. Hanson, Iowa, a graduate 
of Penn College, and for several years was located at Lincoln, 
Neb., as general secretary of the Y. W. C. A. She occupies 
a like position now at Atlanta, Ga. 


More than three years ago Prof. David M. Edwards, as he 
was then known at Penn College, Oskaloosa, Towa, was 
granted a leave of absence to study in the East. He has 
pursued his studies in Boston University during all that 
time, and has now been granted the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. It will be welcome news to the friends of Penn 
to hear that he is to return this summer to the college, and 
that he will have the chair of philosophy, for which he is so 
well fitted. He and his family will arrive in Oskaloosa about 
the middle of this month. Dr. Edwards was formerly de- 
servedly popular with the students as a teacher, and_his 
return to the Penn faculty will add strength to the teaching 
force. 


The contract has been let for a science building at Wil- 
mington College, Ohio, in which will be accommodated the 
work in chemistry, physics and biology. The structure will 
be a three-story concrete, steel-reinforced, brick-veneered, 
fire-proof building. The equipment will be such that a high 
grade of college work can be done in each of these depart- 

ents. ‘ tae 
The remodeled gymnasium is a frame building, 50 x 84 feet, 
in which is installed an excellent toilet system. The dressing 
rooms and playing floor are ample in space. _The seating 
capacity is sufficient for large audiences. The toilet system is 
modern, and was placed in the building by the trustees of 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting for the accommodation of both 
the college and the yearly meeting. 

Stella Academy opens the fall term Ninth month. 8th_with 
Stanley Coppock as principal, and Elizabeth Dean and Cassie 


Jones assistants. From the applications already received, 
it seems the capacity of accommodations will be the limit of 
attendance. While the academy is under the board appointed 
by Stella Quarterly Meeting, an industrial department has 
been added by the Stella Purity Association, thus giving 
those of small income an opportunity to work their way 
through school. Boys and girls who board on the premises 
are under the direct care of the matron, each student having 
certain hours for work. Those who wish to pay their way 
are under the same moral regulations as others. ‘The aim of 
the school is to train young people for an active, pure and 
useful life. Special teaching on purity in life and character 
is given. 


The Earlham College football team last year won all but 
two games, which gave it second place in the Indiana Inter- 
collegiate Athletic League. he basketball team also won 
all but two contests, which gave it the championship among 
the colleges of Indiana and Ohio. The baseball team closed 
the season with the championship of the Indiana Intercolle- 
giate Athletic League, while the college stood second in the 
State intercollegiate track and field events. But Earlham has 
other victories to report in other departments. Walter R. 
Miles, a student from Newberg, Ore., won the State intercol- 
legiate oratorical contest, in which seven colleges were rep- 
resented, while Oliver Weesner won second place in the Indi- 
ana peace oratorical contest, in which six colleges were repre- 
sented. Last year Gustave Horlscher won the State and 
interstate prohibition contest, and this year the same honor 
was awarded Levi Pennington, who also won second place 
in the National contest at Columbus, Ohio, the 14th ult. He 
lost first place in this contest by only one point. 


The Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y., has passed 
through a very prosperous year, holding its commencement 
exercises Sixth month toth for a graduating class of four 
girls and three boys. The total enrollment for the past year 
was 86, of which 67 were boarding pupils. The faculty for 
the coming year remains unchanged with one exception. The 
preceptress, Frances A. Sheppard, Glen Falls, N. Y., has 
resigned after two years of very successful work in that 
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[Eighth month 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, 
INDIANA 


In a material way, Earlham is now pretty well equipped. The farm 


consists of 120 acres of which, 40 acres are campus. 


There are eight 


buildings on the grounds, all brick with modern conveniences, except the 


gymnasium, which is frame. 


EARLHAM HALL is the Girls’ Dormitory. 
contains most of the Lecture Rooms. 
central building, easily accessible. 


BUNDY HALL is the Boys’ Dormitory. 
PARRY HALL is devoted to Chemistry alone. 
The other buildings are the OBSERVATORY, the GYMNASIUM, and the 


These buildings are well equipped : 


LINDLEY HALL 
The LIBRARY is the 


CENTRAL HEATING PLANT. Earlham has a good Athletic Field and a commodious Grand Stand. 


The FACULTY is made up as follows: Two Professors in Philosophy and Education. 


Political Science. Two in Ancient Languages. 


Two in Biblical Literature. 


Four in Modern Languages. 
One in Public Speaking, Three in Pure ard Applied Mathematics. 


Two in History and 
Three in English and Literature. 
One in Physics. 


One in Chemistry. Two in Biology. One in Geology. Three in Physical Culture. 


The Earlham Plant is now operated forty-nine weeks in the year. 
The Fall Term opens September 28. Send to the Registrar for our literature: 


position. She is to be succeeded by Ellen C. Keates, Rich- 
mond, Ind., for three years professor of Latin in Whittier 
College, California. The prospects for the coming year are 
excellent. The heating system is being overhauled this 
summer, and two new  steam-heating boilers will 
place the former heating plant, thus making adequate 
provision for ample heat in cold winter weather. Some 
friends of Oakwood are contributing generously to an 


electric lighting plant, but several hundred dollars are yet | 


needed before this most desirable improvement can be under- | phe glad to see them and hear of their work. 


taken. 


At a meeting of the Management Committee of Pickering 
College, held at Toronto, Canada, the 17th ult., the contract 
was awarded for the construction of the new college build- 
ing at Newmarket. It will be 190 feet by 37 feet, and 
the assembly room wing 62 x 36 feet, and will provide resi- 
dent accommodation for about I00 boys and girls, with class 
rooms for a total of about 175 students. 

The new site consists of 25 acres, well situated, in and 
adjacent to the thriving town of Newmarket, and affording 
a most pleasing prospect of beautiful country. 

The college has been closed since the old building of 
Pickering was destroyed by fire Twelfth month, 1906, 
Friends have regretted that lack of funds prevented its 


earlier erection, but although the subscription list is still some | 
$20,000 short of needs, they have been greatly encouraged by | 


the generous subscriptions promised by Friends in Canada 


and England, and by a few Friends in the United States, and | 


they hope that others will be led to help to enable them to 
equip the building and reopen the school in Ninth month, 
1909, free of debt. 

Contract has been made with the town of Newmarket by 
which the town agrees to supply free water and light 
for ten years. This insures good fire protection, and a 
constant supply of pure water to a degree impossible to 
have provided on the old site. 

The rebuilding of this school is felt to be of vital import- 
ance to the future of Friends in Canada. It is this feeling that 
has induced Canadian Friends to persevere in the under- 
taking, notwithstanding the small number of them in Can- 
ada who are able to give substantial amounts for the purpose. 


re- | C. K. Chase in their contest for the Nusbaum cup, a local 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


Prof. E. P. Trueblood, of Earlham College, defeated Prof. 


Richmond prize in golf. 


Edgar T. and Adelaide W. Hole, of the F. A. I. M.,, are 
now in America on a year’s furlough. Many will doubtless 


_J. J. Mills has been detained in Toronto, Canada, by the 
illness of his wife. She is recovering, and they expect soon 
to be in their new field of labor, Whittier Meeting, California. 


At the international midsummer civic revival held at 
Winona Lake, Ind., the roth to 26th ult., Charles E. Newlin 


| appeared on the program for a discussion of “The Judiciary at 


Its Best.” 


Friends will be pleased to know that Ross W. Stubbs has 


| been nominated by the Republicans of Kansas for Governor. 
| Stubbs was the anti-machine candidate and defeated his rival 


by only a small majority. 


Prof, A. T. Styles and wife, West Providence, Ia., on their 
return trip from the East visited at Wilmington, Ohio. ‘They 
attended the First-day morning service the 2d inst., and Prof. 
Styles delivered an interesting and helpful address. 

White River Monthly Meeting of Friends was held the 
Ist inst. at Winchester, Ind., with a large attendance. wo 
requests for membership with Friends were accepted. The 
statistical report showed a net membership of 1,203 in this 


monthly meeting—a good gain over last year. 


At the late biennial election of tribal officers by the Osage 
Indians, Fred. Lookout, a Friend, was elected second chief 
He takes an earnest interest in the proposed missionary work 


by the Associated Friends with the full bloods, he being one 
of that class. 
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FOUNDERS HALL 
Location 1,00c feet above sea in the healthful Piedmont Section of 


Guilford Colleg 


William J. Sayers will remain in pastoral work at Win- 
chester, Ind., where he has labored for five years. His labors 
have been very satisfactory to the members of the meeting 
generally. His wife, Flora Sayers, is her husband’s very 
efficient helper in his pastoral work. At present they are 
enjoying a little rest at Fall River, Mass. 


In a recent letter from Rufus M. Jones, he tells of attend- 
ing the Leighton Park School (England) anniversary of old 
and new scholars, where he gave three addresses. He also 
spoke of delivering an address at Oxfordshire Quarterly 
Meeting. -After attending the Kendal Summer School, which 
closed the roth inst., he expected to start for Switzerland. 


J. Lindley Spicer is spending the summer in New York 
and Brooklyn doing mission work. The International Chris- 
tian Police Association has him billed for five First-day after- 
noon talks and four Third-day evening lectures during Eighth 
month. In a private letter he says: “Every First-day I at- 
tend Friends meeting either in New York or Brooklyn. AI- 
though there are many ministers belonging to each, frequently 
I am the only one present. They seek a change by service 
in the country.” 


The meeting at Van Wert, Ohio, has grown in strength and 
ability for service in the last year and is in splendid condition 
for work in all its branches. The pastor, Tennyson Lewis, has 
not consented to remain longer than the present year. 

Van Wert Quarterly Meeting was held the 1st and 2d inst. 
Thomas FE. Williams and Frank Rhodes, Portland, Ind., with 
the resident ministers, were in attendance. 

Frank Rhodes and Thomas FE. Williams each delivered 
a message on Seventh-day which was well received. On 
First-day morning, Thomas FE. Williams spoke to a large and 
appreciative audience. Dinner was spread on long tables in 
erence of the magnificent elm tree in the meeting-house 
yard. 

The evening service was conducted as a Christian Endeavor 
rally, many taking part. The singing by a large chorus, under 
the leadership of Dalton H. Lewis, was a winning feature of 


North Carolina. Next term will begin September ist. 
address, L. L. HOBBS, President, Guilford College, N. C. 


For catalog, 


the occasion, with recitations and readings on temperance. 
It was said by many “the best quarterly meeting Van Wert 
ever had.” 


The Friends Bible institute, held by committees of Indiana, 
Western and Wilmington Yearly Meetings, has just closed, 
at Earlham College, its twelfth annual session—a session of 
remarkable interest and importance. 

Dr. Lewis G. Leary, Pelham Manor, N. Y., gave four lec- 
tures on “Palestine” and three on “The Book of Job.” They 
were all intensely interesting, being the work of an experi- 
enced traveler in the Holy Land and a man well versed in 
the Book of Job. 

Dr. Ira M. Price, Chicago University, gave three scholarly 
lectures. Eliza C. Armstrong and Charles E. Tebbetts dis- 
cussed foreign missions. Prof. Kenworthy, Earlham, gave 
four lectures on as many books of the Old Testament. Prof. 
Elbert Russell, Earlham, gave seven lectures, four on “New 
Testament Interpretation,” one on the “Outlook for Friends,” 
one on the “Development of the Discipline,” and one on “The 
Contribution of J. J. Gurney to Quakerism.” 

Alfred T. Ware, Earlham College, discussed, in two lec- 
tures, the “Contribution of Penn and Barclay, and Dr. 
Newlin, Noblesville, Ind., read a paper on “The Contri- 
bution of Fox.” Ida Parker, West Elkton, O., read an able 
paper on “The Hicksite Separation.” Dr. Ella Leonard gave 
a study of “The Book of Kings,’ and Timothy Nicholson 
gave “A History of the Five Years Meeting.” 

Each day a meeting for worship was held at 8 A. M. Then 
three lectures were given before noon and a fourth lecture 
at 8 P. M. This left the afternoon free for rest, recreation 
and social and religious conference. 

Each afternoon, about 4.30, usually on the lawn, an infor- 
mal conference was held for the frank and courteous discus- 
sion of living issues before the church to-day. 

Below are given some of the questions: How should 
Friends observe First-day? Discussion led by Charles O. 
Whiteley. 

Proposed changes in the meetings for ministry and over- 
sight; conference led by Louis Stout. 

Should the history and doctrines of Friends be taught in 
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FAIRMOUNT ACADEMY 


FAIRMOUNT, INDIANA 


Controlled by Friends. Christian character inculcated. Prepares 
for college and for life. Incorporated in 1884. Endowed in 1904, 
Courses offered in MUSIC, ELOCUTION and DRAWING. Two 
years’ BIBLE COURSE with Richard Haworth, A.M., as instructor, 
prepares young people for active, responsible Christian service both in 
and out of the pulpit. Students come from the best families. Certifi- 
cates of Equivalency granted. Dormitory well kept. Faculty of college 
graduates. Tuttion Low. Board Reasonable. Location Healthful. 


Next Term begins September 7th 
EDWARD GARDONER, A.B. Principal 


V—_————————— 


all Friends schools? Led by Richard Haworth. Pastoral 
evangelism, led by Harry Keats. Can we have a distinctly 
Quaker Evangelism? Led by Fred. Smith. Liberty of indi- 
vidual belief among Friends, led by David Hadley. 

One afternoon, Samuel C. Cowgill generously invited the 
conference to a watermelon cutting. Henry Wright and 
Alfred T. Ware helped him slice the melons, and it looked 
as though every good-looking Quaker on the grounds was 
fond of Indiana melons. 


MARRIED. 


Dortanp—McKenzie.—At Fargo, N. D., Seventh month 
18, 1908, Walter Edwin Dorland and Anna May McKenzie. 
They will be at home after the 15th inst., 6213 Washington 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Travis—Coox.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
J. William Cook and wife, near King Ferry, N. Y., Seventh 
month 30, 1908, Mortemer J. Travis and Martha Pearson 
Cook. After a short wedding trip they will make their home 
at 303 Green Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIED. 


FRrAzIER—At his home, Randolph County, N. C., Seventh 
month 11, 1908, Jesse Frazier, aged nearly 87 years. He 
made profession of religion early in life. About 1863 he joined 
Friends at Marlboro, where he remained an active, loyal 
member. After joining Friends, he organized the Cedar 


Square Bible-school, of which he was superintendent for 
about thirty years. 


GREEN.—At Steubenville, Ohio, Seventh month 27, 1908, 
Benjamin Johnson Green, son of J. A. and M. J. Green, 
Damascus, Ohio, aged thirty-eight years. 


Kaicun.—At Moorestown, N. J., Seventh month 12, 1908, 
Sally A. Kaighn, daughter of the late Bartram Kaighn, an 
elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 


THE GYMNASIUM. 


The Ninetieth year of the school on its present 
site begins September Twenty-third 


The aim of the School is to provide Educational Facilities of a 
high order for such pupils as are likely to profit by the superior 
instruction offered and to respond to a liberal system of discipline. 


THE FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL ARE: 


1. Good Location and Healthful Conditions of Living. 

2. Complete Equipment for thorough College preparatory work. 
3. A Large and Efficient Teaching Staff. 

4. An plane ryt earnest body of pupils and a wholesome school 


spirit. 


For Catalogue and further information, address 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, 


PROVIDENCE, R. }. 


Oak Grove Seminary 
and Bailey Institute 


Recognized as one of the leading preparatory 
Schools in the State of Maine. Thorough preparation 
for all colleges. Moral and religious environment 
the very best. Healthful location. Beautiful scenery. 
Modern equipment, including a private electric light- 
ing plant. New, modern gymnasium erected this 
Summer, Catalogue on request. Year opens 
Ninth month, Sixteenth. 


GEORGE L. JONES, A.B., Principal 
VASSALBORO - MAINE 


[Eighth month 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


FORMERLY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


13, 1908.] 
Ghe International Desson. 
THIRD OUARTER. 
_ LESSON VIII. EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1908. 
DAVID AND JONATHAN. 
I SAMUEL 18: 1-5; 19:1-7; 20: 1-42; 
23: 14-18. 


(For special study I Sam. 20: 30-42.) 

GOLDEN Tpxt.—A friend loveth at all 
times, and a brother is born for adversity. 
PPOVs tts) 1 be 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 17. David in 
danger. I Sam. 20: 1-11. 
Third-day. David and Jonathan. 
20 : 12-29. 
Fourth-day. 
Jonathan. 


I Sam. 


Friendship of David and 
I Sam. 20: 30-42. 


Fifth-day. The last meeting. I Sam. 
23 : 16-18. 
LO David's lament. II Sam. 1: 
(-27. 
Seventh-day. Divine love. I Cor. 13. 
First-day. True love. I John 4: 7-21. 
Time.—Uncertain ; perhaps about 


1oi5 to 1010 B. C. 

Place—The capital of Saul; possibly 
Gibeah, not far from Jerusalem. 

The whole story of the friendship 
between David and Jonathan should 
be read as indicated in the passages re- 
ferred to above. The lesson opens with 
Saul’s reproaches to Jonathan on ac- 
count of his friendship with David. 
David had complained to Jonathan of 
the purpose of Saul to kill him. Jon- 
athan tries to reassure David, and offers 
to test his father in any way that David 
might suggest. The plan proposed is 
described (I Sam. 20: 12-23), and put 
into operation with the result which was 


anticipated by David (24-29). Saul 
breaks out in ungovernable wrath. 
30. “Son of a _ perverse, rebellious 


woman.” ‘The original is still stronger 
—‘Son of a rebellious slave girl.” 
There can be no greater insult to an ori- 
ental than to insult his parents. “Do I 
not know thou hast chosen the son of 
Jesse to thine own shame?” R. V. “Do 
I not know that thou art a companion 
of the son of Jesse to thine own shame 
and the shame of thy mother?” 

31. The reason for Saul’s anger is 
that he is sure David is a rival for the 
throne. “Thy kingdom.” As long as 
David is alive Jonathan will never suc- 
ceed to the’ throne. “Send and fetch 
him.” Saul was confident that Jonathan 
knew where David was. “For he shall 
surely die.” Literally, “he is a son of 
death,’ a common Hebraism: so “son 
of wrath,” “children of death,” Ps. to2: 
202 iMatt. p2qi85,¢° John : 17> ¥2.!,45 Chil- 
dren of wrath,” Eph. 2: 3. 

32. Jonathan’s question for the rea- 
son of this cruelty inflames Saul still 
more, 

33. “And Saul cast his spear.” As 
in the last lesson, the word “cast” does 
not necessarily mean more than _ that 
Saul brandished his spear as if to throw 
it. “Jonathan knew,” etc. If Saul was 
ready to kill his own son there could 
be no doubt of his purpose to slay 
David if he had opportunity. 

34. Jonathan’s wrath was now kin- 
dled not only for the sake of David, 
but probably also on account of him- 
self. “His father had done him (David) 
shame.” By publicly charging David 
with treasonable designs (verse 31). 

35. Jonathan now sees that it will 
be needful to acquaint David with the 
state of affairs, and so goes to the ap- 
pointed place (see verse 19). 
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36. Jonathan sends the lad to find 
the arrows, and while he is running he 
sends an arrow to fly over his head and 
beyond him. 
ne37- _The agreement (see verses 20-23) 
is strictly carried out. Jonathan calls 
out to the lad, “Is not the arrow beyond 
thee?” This was the signal to David. 

38. “Make speed, haste, stay not.” 
These words apparently for the lad were 
for David, to show him that the case 
was urgent. 

40. “And Jonathan gave his artil- 
lery to the lad.” “Artillery.” This 
word originally meant any kind of a 
weapon. The revised version rightly 
uses “weapons.” Verses 40-42 are rather 
hard to understand. Why should Jon- 
athan go through all the shooting de- 
scribed to notify David, and then have 
an interview with him which would 
have accomplished the whole matter in 
a much better way? The question must 
be left unanswered. 

41.’ “David arose out of a place 
toward the South.” R. V. This refers 
to the stone Ezel mentioned in verse 19. 
Ezel means the stone of departure, and 
may have received its name from this 
parting of David and Jonathan. The 
Septuagint or Greek version has simply 


“a heap of stones,” and many com- 
mentators prefer this rendering. “David 
exceeded.” His sorrow was greater 


than that of Jonathan. 

42. Jonathan dismisses David with a 
benediction and a reminder of the cove- 
nant of friendship into which they had 
entered. ‘The two separate, each going 
his own way. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

The whole story of David. and Jona- 
than is such a clear illustration of 
friendship that it hardly seems needful 
to enlarge on it. 

Henry Clay Trumbull calls friend- 
ship “the master passion,” and has writ- 
ten a good sized book under this title; he 
says, “friendship is to be valued for 
what there is in it, not for what can be 
gotten out of it.” 

“Friendship,” says Hugh Black, “is a 
very real and close thing. It is one of 
the greatest joys in life, and has noble 
fruits.” 

“Ye are my friends,” said Christ, “if 
ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
“This friendship with the Lord is joy 
and strength in the present, and it lights 
up the future with a great hope.” 


NOTICES. 


Those interested in F. A. I. M. will 
be pleased to know that Edgar T. and 
Adelaide W. Hole and their children, 
with whom the readers of this paper 
have become acquainted through their 
interesting reports, are now in the home 
land. 


Being pioneer missionaries and hav- 
ing labored faithfully during their full 
term of service among the barbaric 
heathen of Kavirondo, B. E. Africa, 
they are familiar with phases of life 
utterly foreign to us, and E. T. Hole 
seems to have no end of stories to tell. 
They also have pictures and curios rep- 
resenting the customs of the people. 
Their hearts are in the work of bring- 
ing this people to the knowledge of 
Jesus the Savior. 


Many Friends will doubtless want to 
see and hear them while at home on 
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their year’s furlough. Any wishing to 

make appointments with them will 

pease address Edgar T. Hole, Salem, 
hio. 


Board and lodging during © Ohio 
Yearly Meeting can be furnished at 
about $5 per week. Truman C. Ken- 
worthy, chairman of committee, Damas- 
cus, Ohio. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month Ist. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas: C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month zoth. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


ALMOST A SHADOW. 
GAINED 20 POUNDS ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


There’s a wonderful difference be- 
tween a food which merely tastes good 
and one which builds up strength and 
good healthy flesh. 

It makes no difference how much we 
eat unless we can digest it. It is not 
really food to the system until it is 
absorbed. A Yorkstate woman says: 

“T had been a sufferer for ten years 
with stomach and liver trouble, and had 
got so bad that the least bit of food 
such as I then knew would give me 
untold misery for hours after eating. 

“T lost flesh until I was almost a 
shadow of my original self and my 
friends were quite alarmed about me. 

“FBirst I dropped coffee and used 
Postum, then began to use Grape-Nuts, 
although I had little faith it would do 
me any good. 

“But I continued to use the food, and 
have gained 20 pounds in weight and 
feel like another person in every way. 
I feel as if life had truly begun anew 
for me. 

“T can eat anything I like now in 
moderation, suffer no ill effects, be on 
my feet from morning until night. 
Whereas a year ago they had to send 
me away from home to rest while others 
cleaned house for me, this spring I have 
been able to do it myself all alone. 

“My breakfast is simply Grape-Nuts, 
with cream and a cup of Postum, with 
sometimes an egg and a piece of toast, 
but generally only Grape-Nuts and 
Postum. And I can work until noon 
and not feel as tired as one hour’s work 
would have made me a year ago.” 

“There’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1908. 


VACATION RELIGION. 
Mark 6: 30-44. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDK. 


Second-day, Highth month 17 Ber erecte 


tion and contentment. Ps. 16: 5- is 


ee Eating and drinking. Eccl. 2: 
jRourth-day. Light-heartedness. Eccl. 3: 
: Bitth-day. Studying nature. Ps. 65: 


Sixth-day. Choosing the best. Phil. 4: 


5 Seventh-day. Summer sojourners. I Pet. 


One of the many causes of thankful- 
ness that we of this time have above the 
times of our fathers is the multiplication 
of religious conferences and assemblies 
at places where vacations may be pleas- 
antly spent. It has been one of the 
serious charges against those who go 
from home for vacation that they seem 
to divest themselves of religious obli- 
gation at the same time that they lay 
aside their business cares and neighbor- 
hood responsibilities. It is a proof of 


EXHAUSTION. 
MADE WORSE BY COFFEE DRINKING. 


Theres’ a delusion about coffee which 
many persons, not necessarily chemists 
only, are fast finding out. 

That exhaustion from long hours of 
hard mental or physical work is in- 
creased by the reaction of coffee, rather 
than relieved, is a well-known fact. A 
prominent music professor found the 
true state of the coffee evil, and also the 
remedy. His wife tells his experience: 

“For over thirty years my husband 
taught music six days a week and twelve 
to fourteen hours a day. None too 
robust, such constant work made a drain 
on his strength, so that he was often 
quite exhausted by Saturday night. 

“He formed the habit of drinking 
strong coffee regularly with his meals. 
Occasionally, when he did not have his 
coffee, he would suffer from headache, 
nervousness and weakness. This alarmed 
him, and me also, for we feared he was 
becoming a slave to coffee. 

“About that time we heard of Postum 

and decided to try it. At first we did 
not like it, but soon learned it should 
be boiled fifteen minutes after boiling 
commences, and then, when served hot 
with cream and a little sugar, it was a 
drink fit for kings. 
_ “My husband found he was gaining 
in weight while using Postum. He was 
rid of constipation, his headache disap- 
peared and his nerves became strong. 

“Now, at sixty-one, he is still able to 
work at teaching, selling instruments or 
superintending the farm, and can out- 
work many -younger men. 

“He has never gone back to coffee 
and says he never will. Recommending 
Postum to others is one of his hobbies. 
We are happy to say all our children 
drink Postum and are fond of it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


the fact that we have need of neigh- 
bors, and that we in turn have duties 
as our brothers’ keepers when we see 
the change of conduct that often follows 
when one leaves the surroundings where 
every one knows him and goes where he 
is among strangers, and where he in- 
dulges in practices that he would shun 
at home, because “no one knows who I 
am.” This does not necessarily mean 
hypocrisy, but it does mean that we 
have gone out from under the  safe- 
guards that our Lord has given to keep 
us in our weakness, and we need either 
to give ourselves unreservedly to Him 
for greater strength or to go back to 
the shelter of the home community. It 
isn’t that He is less able at the springs 
or the mountains or the seashore, but if 
we let go of Him when we go there, 
He cannot give us the ministry of His 
presence or of His servants. 

One woman whom I knew had a sum- 
mer Bible class at her cottage in the 
mountains; another names her mountain 
hotel “Faith Home,” so that whoever 
goes there goes with notice of an at- 
mosphere of the recognition of the pres- 
ence of God, no matter how far from 
the regular place of church attendance 
they may be. For any one, transient or 
of longer sojourn, the easiest time to 
announce on whose side he is enlisted 
is early. Certainly no Sabbath should 
pass without a clear indication of one’s 
attitude toward the place of worship and 
Him in whose name all worship is to 
be offered. That a resort affords no 
opportunity in the way of Sunday- 
school or meeting is not entirely fatal; 
it may be the call to go to it and get 
the doors open—in a room or out in the 
open air—for those who forget this duty 
to come with you into a work for local 
betterment. A pagan summer, the 
Sabbath marked only by the presence 
of larger crowds at the amusements or 
on the boardwalk or at the beach, is a 
dangerous one, to say the least. 

Jesus and the disciples could not easily 
gain the rest they sought, but we can 
but be glad of the story we have of 
that wonderful ministration afforded to 
the attendants on their way to their 
summer assembly; and doubtless He 
whose meat and drink it was to do the 
will of Him who sent Him found both 
for Himself and for His disciples a 
source of refreshment and renewed 
strength such as can never come to one 
who shirks duty in the effort to gain sel- 
fish ease. 


Events and Gonents. 


It will be a relief of mind to sober 
Americans that the recent provincial 
and municipal elections in Cuba not 
merely passed off quietly, but resulted 
in a triumph for the Conservative 
party. 


A use has at last been found for the 
Eiffel Tower, the destruction of which 
has twice been meditated and_post- 
poned. It is now, by the report from 
Paris, to be employed for an extra 
powerful wireless telegraph, capable of 
sending messages direct to New York. 


The most unfortunate labor trouble 
within recent years in America was un- 
doubtedly *the strike, on the 5th inst. 


of the 11,000 or 12,000, men employed 
in the shops and various mechanical 
departments of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, and not the least unfortunate 
feature of the dispute is the fact that 
it brings discouragement to the intelli- 
gent and painstaking governmental 
effort for conciliation and arbitration. 


Public opinion in Georgia seems to 
have turned decisively, at last, against 
the demoralizing convict-lease system 
by which the State makes gain through 
leasing out its convicts to private em- 
ployers. It has been practical slavery, 
with a certificate of bad character for 
every one of the slaves. Recent occur- 
rences, like the death of three convicts 
following beatings, have aroused public 
indignation; the grand juries are ex- 
pected to bring in indictments, and 
measures for the abolition of the sys- 


tem have been introduced into the 
Legislature. 
Count Zeppelin’s dirigible balloon, 


which has been so successful in recent 
trial trips and upon which the Germans 
were building their hopes for an effi- 
cient war machine, met with a fatal 
accident the 5th inst. While making 
a twenty-four hour flight, the machine 
was overtaken by a severe rain and 
wind! storm, during which, for some 
unknown reason, the gas in the balloon 
ignited and the monster went up in 
smoke in less time than it takes to tell 
about it. Fortunately, the machine was 
near the ground and no one was killed. 
The German public are generously sub- 
scribing money for Count Zeppelin to 
construct another flying machine. 


In England this season, the theater 
has been adopted by the free churches 
as a teaching agency, and with unex- 
pected success. The “Pageant of Dark- 
ness and Light,” connected with the 


“Orient in London,” was in_ every 
respect a spectacular theatrical per- 
formance. he London Missionary 


Society, when it decided to present the 
piece, did wisely in putting the man- 
agement of it into professional hands. 
It was staged superbly by an experi- 
enced theatrical manager. ‘The training 
of the performers was entrusted to per- 
sons who knew their business, and 
enough of professional actors were 
employed to save it from any appear- 
ance of amateurishness. The Pageant 
succeeded on its own merits. It would 
have drawn crowded audiences in any 
theater in any city in England, quite 
apart from its connection with missions, 


Contentment is one of the flowers of 
heaven, and if we could have it, it must 
be cultivated; it will grow in us by 
nature; it is the new nature alone that 
can produce it—C. H. Spurgeon. 


A Devonshire mother who did not 
understand the medical inspection of 
children, now decreed all over England. 
wrote to the mistress of a school: 
“Dear madam, I objects to my child 
being overorled by a doctor. I clears 
his blood vessels reglar with brimstone 
and treacle, and he don’t want no more 
doctrine.” That indignant matron spelt 
rather better than she knew.—Spring- 
field Republican. 
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ACTUAL SAMPLES 


are more convincing than 
unsubstantiated assertions 
of superiority. 


Ask for samples proving by com- 
parison the superiority of our work. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec. 


Advertise in the subscribers’ Want 
Column. Five lines inserted one 
time cost only 25c. Excellent re- 
sults are sure to follow. Address 
The American Friend, $010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


The Homeopathic Medical Department 


of The University of Michigan affords unequaled 
advantages for the study of medicine. An an- 
nouncement will be sent upon application to W. 
B. Hinsdale, M.D., Dean, 619 Forest Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2sc. Cash with order. 


EVANGELISTS AND PASTORS who can use 
the Booklet, ‘‘Why Quakers do not use Water 
Baptism,” in quantities, can get them promptly 
by sending order, sell and then remit eighty 
percent. Address, E. H. Parisho, 1040 Vt Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


WANTED—Man and Wife, without children, 
experienced and efficient at farm work; the 
woman to cook for one or more hired men be- 
sides her husband. Work and live on the finest 
improved farm west of the Missouri River. Give 
reference as to character, experience, reliability, 
TuHos. D. Hussarp, Kimball, Kansas. 


WANTED-—A young or middle aged person for 
general housework. Address, R.S. F. Box 176, 
Malvern, Pa. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent, Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6&* MORTGAGES 6% 


¢ 5end for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning ery for 
non-residents and others, obtaining per 


cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - = 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Fittsburgh, Pa. 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire rite for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anpd JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock = 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, OCOMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


‘ OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


‘*Supersedes all other books of the kind.’’ 


“{JUREBURS STORY ofthe RIBLE, 
— Told in Tangoage thats Walenatia ‘Both Ola and Young. 


RECOMMENDED For its Freshness and Accuracy 
BY ALL oe Hani dc of Language 
0 - 
DENOMINATIONS rits Numerous and Appropriate Iliustrations 


As the best work on the subject 

Hon, David J, Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent—An inval- 
uable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. ott A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Semz- 
nary—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. 


of Baie Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso’n—Best thing of the 
ind. 


The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative. 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
ac bal Jee illustrations, 8 in colors. Price only Si +50. 
cul Va pad Ga dee ie For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
sale of this great book. No experience} THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
necessary. Writefor our liberal terms. PUBLISHERS OF THE *‘INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 


Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 


European, $1.00 per day and up 


USE American, $2.50 per day and up 
4 se 3 Tke only Lee Gree priced hotel of reputation 
i" an consequence in 
MW Cor, 10”! & Arch Sts. PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Born TeLernones 
Day orn Nianr 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 


Have you a book or a 
pamphlet that you wish 
printed? Correspond with 
The Biddle Press, at 1010 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA ; 


Bell, Walnut 52-1 
Telephones betas Race 
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| Christian Education 
iS Vital to the Church 


From PENN’S 400 graduates 
57 have entered active Christian 
work as Pastors, Missionaries, 
and Young Men’s and Young 


Women’s Christian Association 
Workers PENN COLLEGE 


The ENVIRONMENT that inspires such a proportion of the gradu- 
ates of an institution of admittedly high educational standing, is 
wholesome and helpful. 


Can the men and women of means find a more attractive 
‘field for investment”? than Christian Education? 


Fall term Opens September 14th Send for August Bulletin 
FoR INFomeess PRESIDENT PENN COLLEGE, Oskaloosa, Iowa 


THE FRIENDS UNIVERSITY | _ 


is one of the Accredited Colleges of Kansas. To obtain this recognition it is necessary, 
under the laws of the State, for a college to make the requirements for admission equal to 
those of the State University, and to maintain courses as strong and comprehensive in 
length and character. The University stands for thorough scholarship, high ideals of life 
and strong Christian character. 


The Faculty is made up of 
men and women of thorough 
preparation for their special 
lines of work, and who are 
earnest Christian workers. 


The College of Arts and 
Sciences offers a variety of 
courses for thorough and ex- 
tended college work, with the 
privilege of election to suit the 
tastes or needs of the students. 


The School of Biblical In- 
struction has recently been 
enlarged. The courses offered 
are varied and comprehensive, 
and the instruction scholarly, 
practical, spiritual and on Bible 
foundations. 


Education, Music and 
Oratory are strong depart- 
ments of work, and a Com- 
mercial and Preparatory School 
are maintained, thus giving the 
students opportunity for al- 
most any work they may desire. 


The University is located in 
easy reach of the city, with 
paved street and an excellent 
car system reaching from the 
campus to all important points 
in the city. 

The University is the 
center of a large community 
of Friends, with a monthly 
meeting and meeting for wor- 
ship, which meet in the Uni- 
versity Building. 


The mild and healthful climate, a rapidly growing city of more than 40,000 population and free from saloons, the 
extensive, fertile country and the progressive spirit of the people, together with the educational advantages, make Wichita 


and the Valley of the Arkansas a desirable place for residence. 
Catalogues of the University and other literature sent on application. 


Home-seekers should investigate before settling elsewhere. 


Address the President, FRIENDS UNIVERSITY, Wichita, Kan. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE,» 
RICHMOND; 
IND. 
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Father! in Thy mysterious presence kneeling 

Fain would our souls feel all Thy kindling love, 
For we are weak and need some deep revealing 

Of trust, aud strength, and calmness from above. 


' Lord! we have wandered forth through doubt and 
sorrow, 
And Thou hast made each step an onward one: 
And we will ever trust each unknown morrow— 
Thou wilt sustain us till its work is done— 


In the heart’s depths a peace serene and holy 
Abides; and when pain seems to have her will, 

Or we despair, oh, may that peace rise slowly 
Stronger than agony, and we, be still. 


Now, Father, now in Thy dear presence kneeling, 
Our spirits yearn to feel Thy kindling love; 

Now make us strong, we need Thy deep revealing 
Of trust, and strength, and calmness from above. 


Anonymous, 
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Events and Conuents. 


During the last. few weeks the news- 
papers have been full of air-ships of all 
descriptions, much more so than the air. 
Just now the aeroplane is the popular 
style. But Edison, whose word is taken 
as the final authority by many people on 
all subjects relating to invention, de- 
clared the other day in favor of the heli- 
copter, or flying machine with a lifting 
screw. Prof. Pickering, of Harvard, has 
been working at it in his laboratory, but 
had not at last accounts found a light 
enough mechanism to answer on a large 
scale. The great advantage of the heli- 
copter for military purposes is that it 
can rise straight up into the air and 
hover over a given spot. Whether it can 
achieve equal speed remains to be seen. 


Ira D. Sankey, “the sweet singer of 
evangelism” and associate of the late D. 
IL. Moody, died the 13th inst. in his 
sixty-eighth year. He was a native of 
Lawrence County, Pa., where his fam- 
ily was well known, his father being a 
prominent business man, active in pol- 
itics and in the Methodist Church. 
Young Sankey early manifested a fond- 
ness for music. He joined the Method- 
ist Church at the age of fifteen, became 
leader of the local church choir, super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school and 
president of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It was while filling these 
positions that he developed his remark- 
able power in rendering sacred songs. 
It was at a Y. M. C. A. convention in 
Indianapolis that he and Moody met for 
the first time. Moody was struck with 
his ability and invited him to become his 
companion in evangelistic work. 

Ira D. Sankey is the author of “Gos- 
pel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” Many 
of his pieces have been translated into 
every language where Christianity is 
known. “The Ninety and Nine” and 
“When the Mists Have Rolled Away” 
are among his most popular productions. 
His songs are said to have had a circu- 
lation of more than 50,000,000 copies. 
And the income from their sale has made 
him a comparatively rich man. 


A year ago last spring President 
Roosevelt called attention to rural life 


in the following words: “The farm 
grows the raw material for the food and 
clothing of all our citizens, it supports 
directly almost half of them, and nearly 
half the children of the United States are 
born and brought up on farms. How 
can the life of the farm family be made 
less solitary, fuller of opportunity, freer 
from drudgery, more comfortable, hap- 
pier and more attractive? Such a result 
is most earnestly to be desired.” In 
order to start a movement which might 
accomplish something in this line he has 
asked Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the New 
York Agricultural College, at Ithaca; 
Henry Wallace, of Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, president of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, Ambherst; Gifford 
Pinchot, of the Federal Forest Service, 
and Walter H. Page, editor of The 
World’s Work, New York, to form a 
commission to report to him “upon the 
present condition of country life, upon 
what means are now available for sup- 
plying the deficiencies which exist and 
upon the best method of organized per- 
manent effort in investigation and actual 
work” along the lines he has indicated. 
The President desires the committee to 
report before the end of Twelfth month 
in order that he may use its advice in 
recommendations to Congress upon the 
matter. On account of the shortness of 
the time, he expects the commission only 
to summarize what is already known, 
without undertaking extensive investiga- 
tions. 


Wm. H. Taft used 12,000 words in 
accepting the Republican nomination for 
President, Wm. J. Bryan about 5,000 
in accepting the Democratic nomination, 
while Abraham Lincoln accepted his 
nomination, at the most critical period in 
our history, in the following words ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the nominat- 
ing convention: 

SPRINGFIELD, Itt, Fifth month, 23, 1860. 

Sir: I accept the nomination tendered 
me by the convention over which you 
presided, and of which I am formally 
apprised in the letter from yourself and 
others, acting as a committee of the con- 
vention for that purpose. The declara- 
tion of principles and sentiments which 
accompanies your letter meets my ap- 
proval; and it shall be my care not to 
violate or disregard it in any part. Im- 
ploring the assistance of Divine Provi- 
dence, and with due regard to the views 
and feelings of all who were represented 
in the convention—to the rights of all 
the States and Territories and people of 
the nation; to the inviolability of the 
Constitution; and the perpetual harmony 
and prosperity of all—I am most happy 
to co-operate for the practical success of 
the principles declared by the convention. 

Your obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 

A. LINcoLN. 


William Boyd Allison, the veteran 
Senator from Iowa, passed away the 
4th inst., in his seventy-ninth year. The 
story of his life is an inspiration to 
worthy young men. He was the son of 
a poor Ohio farmer, industrious and am- 
bitious. He made fullest use of the 
crude educational advantages to be ob- 
tained, turning his hand to any sort of 
honest labor to maintain himself. After 
a final year at Western Reserve College, 
he studied law at Wooster, and when 


admitted to the bar began practice at 
Ashland. He was a delegate to the con- 
vention which nominated Chase for Gov- 


ernor, worked hard for Fremont, and.as © 


a Whig was nominated for District At- 
torney, when he was quickly taken into 
favor, and as a delegate helped to nom- 


inate Kirkwood, Iowa’s war Governor; 


while he was later one of the secretaries 
of the Chicago convention that named 
Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency. 
In 1863 he was elected to Congress, tak- 
ing his seat on the same day with Gar- 
field and Blaine. In the house Allison 
held a seat until 1871, serving after his 
first term on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Third month 4, 1873, he suc- 
ceeded James Harlan in the Senate, 
where he became prominent at once as 
chairman of the joint committee which 
formulated the present system of goy- 
ernment in the District of Columbia. He 
was a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations until the time of his death, 
serving for twenty-five years as_ its 
chairman, while he had been on the 
Finance Committee for thirty years. 


Up in the Kootenay region in British 
Columbia, a few miles north of the 
Montana line, a forest fire started in the 
last week of Seventh month. It seems 
to have been lighted by careless lum- 
bermen who were burning off a cleared 
tract. In the hollows between the moun- 
tains of this region were a number of 
small coal mining towns and lumbering 
camps, chief among them Fernie, a 
place of five or six thousand inhabitants. 
The fire started by the lumbermen had 
burned through the dense _ resinous 
woods for some days when a half gale 
from the west arose and drove the flames 


‘into the valley where Fernie is situated. 


So fierce were the wind and the dr&ft of 
the fire that blazing sticks two and three 
feet long were whirled into the air, scat- 
tering the fire. A store in the middle of 
Fernie was ignited by these brands and 
in fifteen minutes the whole town was 
in flames. When the fire passed there 
remained of Fernie only ten cottages, 
two coal offices, the Western Canada 
Grocery and. the coal company’s new 
warehouse. Most of the people lost 
everything. In Fernie and the sur- 
rounding region some 200 lost their lives 
and 6,000 were made homeless. ‘The 
Canadian Pacific came to the aid of the 
survivors, transporting many of them to 
Cranbrook. The cities of Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg, Kalgary, Vancouver, 
Spokane and smaller places sent aid in 
the shape of money and supplies, and the 
Dominion Cabinet authorized a grant of 
$100,000. The property loss is put at 
$8,000,000, distributed among almost all 
the Canadian insurance companies and 
some American companies. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend" to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—A young or middle aged person for 
general housework. Address, R. S. F. Box 176, 
Malvern, Pa. 


REFINED PLAIN WOMAN wants country 
board reasonable—near Washington or Balti- 
more. Religious Denomination of Friends pre- 
ferred. Small but assured means. Address, 
Stay AmeIOAy FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


— The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL’ XV. 
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ONE FLOCK, ONE SHEPHERD. 


Some persons devote their main energies to build- 
ing religious sheep-pens. They still read the author- 
ized version, which says, “there shall be one fold,” 
and they have not discovered the true translation, 
given in the revised version, “there shall be one 
flock.” A sheep fold is a sheep-pen. It has high 
sides so that the sheep cannot jump over and it has 
no holes for them to crawl through. It is tight all the 
way up. The ancient church theory was always con- 
structed on the plan of a sheep fold. And those inside 
any particular fold always held that theirs was the 
only true one. All the other compartments were 
wrongly built and the sheep were bound to suffer 
until they came to the one true fold, or sheep-pen! 

That whole idea is wrong and unscriptural. Christ 
never devoted Himself to building sheep-pens. He 
constructed no compartment with high, tight sides. 
He devoted His life to gathering a flock, which is 
quite a different thing. He looked toward the time 
when there should, be one flock and one Shepherd. 

What is the real idea expressed by this word 
“flock”? What makes a “flock”? It is knowing and 
following a single Shepherd. It is not a question 
of sheep-pens; it is rather a question of gathering at 
the voice of a Shepherd. There shall be one flock, 
because they all follow the same Shepherd. That is 
Christ’s idea. We need to stop patching the high and 
tight old sheep-pens and set to work teaching the 
sheep how to follow the Shepherd. That is what the 
Church most needs to learn to-day. 

It took the disciples themselves some time to learn 
it. They found a man casting out devils in Christ’s 
name, who did not belong in the same sheep-pen with 
themselves and they forbade him. Christ rebuked 
their ecclesiastical narrowness and laid down His 
own great principle for the gathering of a flock: “He 
that 1s not against us is for us. Whosoever shall 
give a cup of cold water in my name shall stand on 
the level of a disciple—he shall receive a disciple’s 
reward.” Again, the disciples set up their high, 
tight sheep-pen to keep out little children. The 
Master absolutely reversed their decision and an- 
nounced that the spirit of the little child was exactly 
the spirit He wanted in His flock—the spirit of 
simple trust and obedience, the fresh eager desire 


J 


for more life and more light. This is the true spirit 
which makes a flock of Christ. The test, in the great 
judgment scene, does not turn on sheep-pens. He 
does not ask about baptism, or communion service, 
about garb, or ritual. No word about apostolie or 
Athanasian creeds. He ‘even excludes from His 
flock some who have said, “Lord, Lord;’’ some who 
have built sheep folds in His name. He makes the 
whole question turn on devotion to Him—the cup of 
cold water, the tender deed out of love of Him to the 
least of His human brothers. Christ’s one basis of 
fellowship, reiterated from the beginning to the end 
of his mission, was faith in Himself, obedience to His 
leadership. “Follow me,” was His call. ‘Believe in 
Me,” was His constant word. 

It is the word for to-day. Men are not hungry for 
fourth century, arid, metaphysics. They are hungry 
for Christ. We want a revival not of medieval the- 
ology, but a revival of faith in Christ, a reawakening 
of devotion to the Shepherd who can gather men into 
a single flock. R. M. J. 


A REFLECTION ON PARENTHOOD. 

A very ancient tradition tells how an old rabbi 
once reproved a young Jew for not having children, 
and the young man justified his course by saying 
that he was fearful lest his progeny would be un- 
godly. At this the rabbi became indignant and told 
the profane young fellow that such considerations 
belonged to the future and to God. He even went so 
far as to say that it was his duty to beget children 
even though he knew they would be ungodly. 
Doubtless most parents will feel that the old teacher 
and his young friend held extreme views and yet 
they will be able to sympathize with both. Along 
with the getting and raising of children, their future 
moral and religious well-being is a matter of just 
concern. 

A casual survey of the conditions which surround 
the average child is enough to fill any Christian 
parent with apprehension. The best of care cannot 
remove a gauntlet of temptation. Profanity is very 
common, and unseemly language often falls on 
youthful ears. Some individuals take a wicked 
delight in teaching filthy and hurtful practices to 
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children unbeknown to their parents and guardians. 
The untrained tempers and budding passions of 
youth afford many occasions for stumbling, and de 
signing persons wait on every hand to take advantage 
of the unwary. Under the most favorable conditions 
we live continually with only a step between vice and 
virtue. No wonder the young Jew shrank from 
bringing children into such conditions. 

But this is only one side of the picture. Along 
with the temptation there is a way of escape, and 
along with the forces that make for evil there are 
also forces that make for good. Few if any chil- 
dren are entirely bereft of the sympathy and en- 
couragement of true friends. Even in the most dis- 
couraging circumstances help often comes from very 
unexpected sources. Not infrequently men steeped 
in sin do all in their power to turn the steps of 
young people into paths of temperance and virtue. 
In a thousand ways nature and society minister as 
guardian angels to innocence and rectitude, and yet 
there is no such thing as absolute safety in morals 
and religion, Good and evil are ever present, and 
every child sooner or later is left to make his own 
choices. 

Under such conditions, can we assume parent- 
hood with a clear conscience ? 
question depends upon our faith in God and human- 
ity. We cannot insure the moral and_ religious 
safety of any child, nor should we quibble and 
falter at that which God has placed beyond our con- 
trol. In parenthood, as in other great undertakings 
in life, we must act on probabilities. If, all things 
being considered, there is a fair chance of our chil- 
dren becoming true and noble men and women, 
then we should bravely accept the obligation of par- 
enthood and do everything in our power to bring 


The answer to this 


about a successful issue. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XvV.* 
28. Visit to Baltimore. 

T find in an old diary I carried in my pocket the 
following entry, dated Tenth month 5, 1866: “This 
day I parted with my dear wife and children and 
departed on my intended journey to Baltimore and 
North Carolina Yearly Meetings, and the meetings 
and families belonging to them, as set forth in my 
minute already given.” It was the year after the 
war, and the country was in an unsettled ‘condition, 
especially in the South. No picture of the past lives 
more vividly in my mind than that of my wife, who, 
as the train pulled out that morning, was standing at 
the depot with our three children, the youngest in 


*Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston: Co. 


her arms and one on each side holding to her. She 
had eight miles to drive home alone. I stayed that 


night with William B. Johnson and his wife at 


Indianapolis. ‘‘In thus leaving home my mind was 
brought into a close trial and fervent are my desires 
that the Lord will be with me and preserve me. My 
dear wife felt the parting keenly, yet with a Chris- 
tian spirit bade me go and do my Master’s will, and 
I believe we can acknowledge with thankfulness that 
we were enabled in solemn prayer to commit each 
other into the watchful care of Israel’s unslumbering 
shepherd. Oh Lord, keep me and preserve me from 
marring Thy glorious cause; strengthen me to do 
Thy will, and if consistent therewith, grant that I 
may return to my family with the reward of peace. 
Amen.” [The above is a quotation from my diary. | 


The next day I went to Richmond and attended 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, where I met with my par- 
ents and many of my friends. At the close of the 
yearly meeting I went to Uncle Thomas Jay’s, at 
West Milton. Tenth month 12, 1866, we left his 
home, going to Dayton and there taking the train for 
Baltimore, by way of Bellefonte that we might at-. 
tend that meeting, which belonged to Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting; also to Curwensville, where we vis- 
ited the meeting and the families belonging to it. 
We also attended the Hicksite Monthly Meeting, 
having a good service and receiving a warm and cor-’ 
dial welcome. They insisted on reading our minutes 
and recording our attendance. We reached Balti- 
more Tenth month 20th, at midnight. Next morn-. 
ing the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
opened. Our home was with our dear friend, Rich- 
ard M. Janney. It was a pleasant home and one 
that in coming days was to be a resting place for me, 
and to the members of his household I was to become 
closely attached. This was my first visit to Balti-. 
more ,Yearly Meeting. It was an occasion of much 
interest. It was my first visit to Friends east of 
the Allegheny Mountains. To a young man brought 
up in the West, in a country home, it was an educa- 
tion and made an impression upon my mind, having 
something to do with shaping my future work. 
After years of close acquaintance with Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, I am of the opinion that no yearly 
meeting of its size has done as much to mould the 
character of Quakerism in the Church in America 
as Baltimore. It was the first yearly meeting to 
open and establish another yearly meeting, which it 
did when Ohio was established by its authority in 
1818. Then Ohio set up Indiana in 1821. All the. 
yearly meetings in the United States set up since that 
date have descended from Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
The yearly meeting proper opened on Tenth month 
2d. and the following Friends were in attendance 
from other yearly meetings: Eli and Sybil Jones, 
William Beard, James E. Bailey, Daniel Hill, 
Thomas Jay, John B. Elliott, Daniel H. Hutchins, 
John Bean, Seneca Hazard, Samuel Heaton, Jesse’ 
Green and myself. The yearly meeting was a time 
of great favor. 
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29. Visit to North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


At the close we started to North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting, going by way of Richmond, Virginia, 
where we stopped at the home of John B. Crenshaw. 
As we drove through the city and out to his home, 
we saw the dire effects of the war. We were im- 
_ pressed by what we saw on every hand. Our dear 
friend and family were remarkably preserved during 
the conflict. Although their home stood within sight 
of the outside batteries erected for.the defense of 
Richmond, yet no injuries came to them except the 
loss of some property. Our dear friend was engaged 
in relieving those in distress. He was often called 
upon to intercede in behalf of those who were con- 
scripted and forced into the army, but who were 
entitled to be exempt on account of their religious 
belief. Friends who were consistent members of the 
Society, members of the Dunkard Church and Men- 
nonites, were all exempt. He told me that he never 
failed where he felt sure that the parties were con- 
sistent members of the Church to which they be- 
longed. In some instances he was fearful that the 
parties had joined in order to keep out of the army. 
That placed him in a close place, for the authorities 
threw the responsibility upon him to decide whether 
the applicants were really entitled to their freedom. 
There were so many of these cases that they required 
much of his time, and in some cases there was much 
danger connected with securing their release. In 
one instance, about which he told me, he had, after 
great effort, secured the release of two young Friends 
who lived in North Carolina. It was late in the day 
and the battle was going on, these young men being 
in the trenches with their regiment around Peters- 
burgh. He secured a carriage and drove out to where 
the conflict was raging. It became very dark, but 
he pressed on until he had gone as far as he could 
with the carriage. He stopped with the prospect of 
waiting until morning. Then the thought arose, 
“Suppose these young men should be killed during 
the night. Would I be clear?” After weighing the 
matter, he felt it right to go ahead, so leaving the 
horses and carriage with the driver, he started afoot 
through the trenches, inquiring for their regiment. 
After walking several miles through a heavy storm, 
with the roar of artillery around him and shot and 
shell flying about him, about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing he found them, and, presenting his orders for 
their release to the officer in charge, they were turned 
over to him. He started back with them and reached 
the carriage about the time that the Federal troops 
made a charge upon the breastworks which their reg- 
iment was defending and carried it with great 
slaughter, capturing those who were not killed. He 
drove home, arriving safely. He told me of other 
similar instances. It was always interesting to hear 
him tell his experiences with the Confederate Goy- 
ernment, from President Jefferson Davis down to 
the various members of the Cabinet, and with the 
generals and officers in the army. He often joined 
with the committees appointed by North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting in going before Congress and the 


proper legislative authorities to secure proper laws 
upon freedom of conscience and other subjects that 
Friends were interested in. He was at one time a 
member of the Legislature of Virginia and endeavy- 
ored to carry out the views of Friends on all occa- 
sions. It was a rule which he adopted to always rise 
and go out to attend a little Friends meeting when 
the hour arrived. One day, while sitting in one of 
these meetings, the room above the Legislature Hall 
(which I believe was a court room) was crowded so 
that the floor gave way and came down upon the 
members of the Legislature so that several were killed 
and many wounded. His seat and desk were crushed 
to pieces by a heavy beam which fell across them. 
He felt this escape was a cause of great thankfulness. 
He also edited a little paper called The Southern 
Friend, during the war, to keep up an interest among 
the members and to encourage faithfulness among 
those who were shut off from association and com- 
munication with their Northern friends. It no 
doubt did good. I have a part of one of the copies 
published while Sherman was marching through 
Georgia. While it would be interesting to dwell 
upon the services of John B. Crenshaw and many 
other Friends who labored so faithfully during the 
war to uphold the cause of truth—and there were 
many of these silent heroes who let their light shine 
—yet I must hasten on. 

On First-day we attended meeting in the city, held 
at the home of Jane Whitlock, and in the afternoon 
and evening visited the work among the Freed-men, 
under the care of Sarah F. Smiley and her faithful 
assistants. Then we went on to North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting by way of Black Creek and Somer- 
ton. The former place was where the Virginia 
Half-Yearly Meeting was formerly located, but it is 
now held here and at Richmond alternately. From 
there we went on to Jamestown, North Carolina, 
which we reached Eleventh month 2d, about mid- 
night, and spent the remainder of the night at Dr. 
Coffin’s. The next morning, Eleventh month 3, 
1866, we went to Deep River meeting-house, where 
the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders opened. 
It was a time of deep religious feeling. Much sym- 
pathy was felt and expressed with our dear Friends 
in their present situation, and they were encouraged 
to be faithful in the discharge of their duties. It was 
believed by those who spoke that there never was a time 
when the fields were more fully open for our beloved 
Society to labor in North Carolina. We went. home 
that night with Jonathan Harris, and ‘in the evening 
walked over to Daniel Barker’s and had a religious 
opportunity with his interesting family. 

“Eleventh month 4th. This was First-day, and 
we went to the old New Garden meeting-house, where 
the yearly meeting has been held for many years. 
The meetings were large, both in the morning and in 
the afternoon. The Visitors boarded in the school 
building and at night we had a chapter read in one 
of the school rooms and another good meeting was 
held, there being many young Bere present at these 
meetings. Eleventh month 5 , 1866. The yearly 
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meeting proper opened this morning with Nereus 
Mendenhall as clerk. The following Friends were 
in attendance from other yearly meetings: Eli and 


Sybil Jones, William Beard, Pharaba Toms, Miriam | 


Huff, James E. Bailey, Seneca Hazard, John B. 
Elliot, Daniel D. Barton, Alson R. Walls, Peter 
Osborn, Thomas Jay and myself; all of whom have 
passed to the Beyond except. myself. The yearly 
meeting continued until Sixth-day afternoon. “In 
reviewing this yearly meeting, 1 think it may be 
truly said that it was a time of real favor and that 
the business was conducted in unity and much love, 
some of the sessions being especially blessed. The 


one on the State of Society was a time of searching | 


of hearts; the one when the Meeting for Sufferings 
reported the sufferings of Friends during the war 
and their faithfulness brought feelings of praise to 
God for the evidence of his protecting care. Many 
instances of his loving care were brought to remem- 
brance. Through it all, Friends who have been faith- 
ful have been kept and their lives have been spared. 
The evening meetings in the school room were seasons 
of real spiritual awakening to many of the dear 
young people, several of whom have given their lives 
to God for His use, and I believe, if they are faithful, 
will be useful members of the Church.” These words, 
written at the close of the yearly meeting forty-two 
years ago, I have lived to see more than realized. 
The years of my connection with North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting have been among the best of my life, 
and my prayer that day has been answered far beyond 
my fondest hope. My heart was knit to that people 
at the closing session as to no people before. Little 
did I know how closely we were to labor together for 
nine years in building up the waste places and mak- 
ing North Carolina Yearly Meeting, then having 
about 2,200 members, a light in that South land and 
a bright example among the sisterhood of yearly 


meetings with nearly 7,000 members, and that New | 


Garden Boarding-School was to become Guilford 
College and take its place among the colleges of the 
South and stand in the foremost ranks of the Quaker 
colleges of our land. As I pen these lines, I thank 
my Heavenly Father that he has permitted me to 
have a little part in helping to answer these prayers 
of forty-two years ago, uttered in old New Garden 
meeting-house, and for the fact that my life is richer 
and fuller because I have worked and labored in har- 
mony with those men and women who composed 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting that day, also for the 
brightness and happiness that has come into my 
Christian life, as I have known and mingled with 
their children who are now leading North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting into new and wider fields of useful- 
ness. ‘‘What hath God wrought!’ It is marvelous 
in our eyes. Praise be unto His name. 
30. The Peace Conference in Baltimore. 

At the: close of the yearly meeting my uncle. 
Thomas Jay, went to Rich Square, in the limits of 
Eastern Quarter, to continue the work which we had 
begun, while I turned aside for a little time to attend 
a conference held in Baltimore on the subject of 


Peace. This conference was composed of delegates 
from the different yearly meetings and began 
Eleventh month 14, 1866, at the invitation of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. It resulted in the organization 
afterwards of the Peace Association of Friends of 
America, which has been kept up ever since and is 
now located in Richmond, Indiana. My memory is 
that the subject was first mentioned in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting by Jesse Green, one of its members, which 
resulted in that yearly meeting calling the attention 
ot the other yearly meetings to the matter. In their 
epistles to the American yearly meetings, Baltimore 
went so far as to propose that each yearly meeting 
appoint delegates to such a conference, to meet in 
that city on Fourth-day following North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. Having been appointed by Western 
Yearly Meeting, I returned to Baltimore from New 
Garden, in company with Dr. William Nicholson, 
and attended the meeting in Baltimore and one at 
Deer Creek in Maryland, and was present at the 
opening of the peace conference in the old Friends 
meeting-house. The following delegates were pres- 
ent: From New England, Samuel Boyce, John Page, 
Wiliam C. Tabor, Joseph Cartland; from New 
York, Jonathan DeVol, William H. Case, Benjamin 
Tatham, Robert Lindley Murray, Samuel Heaton 
and Jesse P. Haines; from Baltimore, Francis T. 
King, James Carey, Dr. James C. Thomas, John 
Scott, John B. Crenshaw, Richard M. Janney and 
Jesse Tyson; Ohio, John Butler, Jesse Green, Wil- 
liam H. Ladd, Ezra Catell; from Indiana, Charles 
F. Coffin, Levi Jessup, Francis W. Thomas, Isaac 
P. Evans, Daniel Hill and Murray Shipley; West- 
ern, Nathan Elliott, Dr. James Kersey, Barnabas O. 
Hobbs, Dr. Joseph Clark and Allen Jay; North Car- 
olina, Isham Cox, John Parker, Seth Barker, Allan 
U. Tomlinson and Dr. William Nicholson; Iowa, 
Joseph D. Hoage, Jeremiah A. Grinnell and James 
Owen. In addition to these, there were from Phila- 
delphia, John M. Whitall, George W. Taylor and Sam- 
uel Rhodes. All of these were present, except five, 
and all of the 43 have passed away except Francis W. 
Thomas, Charles F. Coffin and myself. After a 
season of worship, during which vocal prayer was 
offered, the conference was organized by appointing 
Francis T. King clerk and Dr. Dougan Olark 
assistant. The first subject under consideration was 
our duty towards our own members, which oceupied 
the first sitting. We then adjourned until 3.30 
o'clock. At this season a committee was appointed 
to draft an address to our own membership for the 
purpose of stirring them up to more faithfulness in 
maintaining our well-known views on this important 
doctrine. We met again at 9 o’clock next morning, 
and, after a long and full discussion, a large commit- 
tee was appointed to draft an address to the profes- 
sors of religion of all denominations. Another ses- 
sion was held at 3.30 that afternoon, at which a 
discussion took place on the question of how far we 
could seek the co-operation of other religious denom- 
nations. Tt was finally decided to ask them to labor 


| in their own appropriate channels for the advance- 
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ment of the cause. At the meeting the next day the 
address to our membership was adopted, and the 
address to the other religious denominations was left 
in the hands of a judicious committee to be prepared 
and presented at a future meeting to be held some 
time the following year. The conference also re- 
commended to the different yearly meetings to appoint 


standing committees on the subject of Peace, who | 


should labor in subordinate meetings and among in- 
dividuals, and hold meetings and give lectures among 
Friends and others. After some minor matters were 
attended to, the first peace conference adjourned, 
to meet at the call of a special committee the next 
year. Dr. Nicholson and I took the boat that night 
for Norfolk and were met at Suffolk the next morn- 
ing and driven to Belvidere, which we reached the 
following evening, and where I again met with my 
dear uncle. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
HOW GOD HELPS US. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“God is my helper,” is a truth as old as the Bible, 
and confirmed by myriads of human experiences. But 
it is important for us to know how our loving Father 
helps us; for we may expect things that He never 


grants and lose things that He offers to give us. | 


There is a right way and a wrong way of looking at 
God’s dealings; the one sets us to murmuring and 
complaining, the other gives us a wonderful uplift. 

If we look at God as always wise and always loving 
and always holy we should know, in the first place, 
that He often helps up by a sharp discipline that 
tries us most terribly. It helps the grass on my lawn 
in summer to put the mower over it, and it helps my 
grapevines to apply the pruning knife. Abraham 
came down from the mountain, where he was told to 
sacrifice Isaac, a stronger man than when he went up. 
What a train of troubles overtook Joseph from the 
time when he was put into the pit until he was put 
into the prison! By and by he looked his raseally 
brothers right in their faces, and said to them, ‘‘Ye 
thought evil against me; but God meant it unto 
good.” As headwinds make a steamer’s fires burn 
more briskly under the boilers, so adversity often 
drives a true Christian ahead in his spiritual life. 
Everything that makes you and me purer, humbler, 
braver, stronger or holier is a mighty help; and if we 
keep the eye of faith open we shall see a loving God 
behind the pruning-knife, and behind the furnace of 
affliction. 

What an immense lot of over-loaded people there 
are in this world! We can see it in their care-worn 
faces ; and each one thinks his burden is the heaviest. 
There is a certain kind of care that is wise; a man 
who has no forethought for the future is a sluggard 
or a fool. The apostle had no reference to a wise 
thoughtfulness for the future when he said, “Cast all 
your care upon Him, for He careth for you.” That 
much perverted verse is accurately translated in the 
Revised Version—“casting all your anxiety on Him 


because He careth for you.” - Now just what our 
almighty and all-loving Father offers is—to help us 
carry our loads. He who watched over the infant 
deliverer of Israel in his cradle of rushes, who sent 
His ravens to feed Elijah by the brookside, who pro- 
tected Daniel in the den, and kept Paul calm and 


_ cheerful in the hurricane, is the very One who says 


to us, ‘Roll your anxieties over on Me, for I have 
you on My heart!” 

To do this requires faith. When God says, “Give 
over to Me what will break you down and I will help 
you through,” He puts our faith to a pretty severe test. 
As the sinner must accept Jesus Christ as the burden- 
bearer for his sins before he can be saved, we must 
accept God’s offer to lighten our loads by putting 
Himself, as it were, into our hearts, and under the 
burdens. He then becomes our strength. His grace 
becomes sufficient for the hard duty to be done, the 
tough conflict to be fought, the sacrifice to be en- 
countered, or the trial to be endured. This is a 
supernatural process. It actually means that the 
Divine Spirit comes into us, and imparts Divine 
strength just as much as the nutritious element in our 
daily bread imparts strength to our bodies. The 
“Everlasting arm” is no less a support because it is 
an unseen arm; but we can feel it. My brother, have 
you ever felt the life of that Almighty arm, when you 
came up victorious out of a great temptation, or calm 
out of a great sorrow, or strong out of a heavy 
“weight of affliction” ? God helped you. 

Those who know how to use God’s help are the 
calm Christians who possess their souls in quietness. 
Work never hurts us. <A stiff fight does not exhaust 
us. It is worry that frets and fevers us. It acts like 


an ague on the body and leaves us weak and wretched. 


Athletic old Paul, who fought beasts at Ephesus, and 
bloody Neros at Rome, who was a “Board of Foreign 
Missions” in himself, and had the care of all the 
churches on him, never chafed his great soul into a 
worry for a single moment. “Be anxious for nothing, 
brethren !”? was his cheerful counsel to his comrades. 


| He knew how to let God help him do God’s work. 


He knew whom he believed; and worry would have 
been suicide. Be assured of this, all ye pastors, teach- 
ers and workers of all kinds, that if you and I work 


| on God’s lines, He is bound to help us. 


If we attempt to work on our own lines and for our 
our own selfish purposes, we shall be rebuked as Peter 
was when his Master said to him, “Put up thy sword 
into the sheath!” When Peter drew the sword of 
the Spirit at the time of Pentecost the Divine help 
came, and thousands of souls were converted. Let us 
lay hold of God’s work with a steady and a stalwart 
trust, and all the time be hearing Him say, “In Mz 
is thy help.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Kindness without truth is not kind: truth with- 
out kindness is not true.” 


“Grit does not mean that you are always to grate 
on another’s feelings.” 
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NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


+ 

The two hundred and eleventh annual gathering 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting met this year at 
Guilford College from the 5th to 10th inst. More 
time than usual was given to prayer, preaching and 
singing at the opening of the daily sessions, and 
more business was dispatched than usual owing to 
the increased skill of the clerk, Dr. L. L. Hobbs, 
who has presided over the deliberations of the yearly 
meeting for more than twenty years. He was well 
supported this year by Joseph H. Peele and Mary 
M. Petty. A resolution expressing loving apprecia- 
tion of the long and very satisfactory service of Dr. 
Hobbs as clerk was enthusiastically adopted. 

The visiting ministers were Chas E. Tebbetts, 
General Secretary of the American Friends Mission- 
ary Board; Abijah Weaver, New York; W. G. Hub- 
bard, accompanied by his wife, from Columbus, 
Ohio, for the last ten months resident minister and 
pastor at Goldsboro, N. C.; Thos. Chofell and wife, 
from Indiana, who have been engaged in evangelistic 
work in North Carolina the past year, and Lydia 
Jane Inman, a Christian worker, from Indiana. 

Peace and Arbitration received more attention 
this year than last. More peace meetings have been 
held, more addresses delivered, more recitations, 
essays, orations and discussions have been given in 
the schools and colleges of the State, and more space 
devoted to peace in the public press than a year ago. 
Wm. C. Dennis, Washington, D. C., spoke before the 
yearly meeting on “Penn’s Plan for Peace of the 
World and How Its Modern Fulfilment is Coming 
Through The Hague Conferences.” The yearly 
meeting seemed much impressed with the importance 
of the work, strengthened the committee and made 
a larger appropriation for its use. Franklin S. Blair 
was continued as chairman. 

The joint request from the two New York Yearly 
Meetings, that we appoint a delegation to join with 
similar delegations that may be appointed from other 
yearly meetings to plan for the advancement of the 


peace of the world, was, after considerable discus- | 


sion, deferred till next year.. 


The Bible-School Work was reviewed by the Y. | 


M. Superintendent, Jabez R. Mendenhall, Greens- 
boro. He thought the work was taking a stronger 
hold upon our membership and that more of the 
elderly people are becoming interested. One evi- 
dence of interest is seen in the comparatively large 
number of Friend delegates attending county, State, 
National and international conventions, proportion- 
ately more than from other denominations. Seven 
from North Carolina Yearly Meeting attended the 
recent international convention at Louisville, Ky. 

Organized adult class work is being introduced. 
Chas. Tebbetts made an earnest address for the en- 
couragement of the work. 

The suppression of the liquor traffic is soon to be 
accomplished in North Carolina. David FE. Samp- 
son, Graham, N. C., who remains chairman of the 
committee, presented the report, which showed that 


Friends have been very active in the recent campaign 
which resulted in an overwhelming victory for a 
State-wide prohibition measure which will go into 
effect the first of next year. W. S. Dameron, an 
attorney, from Burlington, N. C., delivered an ex- 
cellent address, answering the question, “How may 
we best conserve the fruits of the late prohibition 
victory ?” Organization has brought us this victory ; 
organization will perpetuate it. The following was 
endorsed and put on record: “In view of the great 
moral victory won in North Carolina under Divine 
guidance and blessing in the election of May 26, 
1908, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icating liquors throughout the State; this meeting 
directs subordinate meetings to be vigilant and on 
the alert to see that in all our communities and 
counties this law be fully and faithfully enforeed by 
co-operating for this purpose with our fellow-citizens 
and the officers of the country. And furthermore to 
this end, vigilant effort should be given to the selec- 
tion of candidates for officers to execute the law in 
question and for their triumphant’ election.” 

Our mission work in Cuba is increasing in fruit- 
fulness. Native missionaries have been developed 
and converts gained. Our mission work was turned 
over to the American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Our home mission work at the Blue Ridge Mis- 
sion, Virginia, was well reported. Miles Reece and 
wite have left that place to take charge of Snow 
Camp Academy, Snow Camp, N. C., and Joseph 
Moore Purdie and wife, late missionaries in Cuba, 
have gone to Friénds Mission, Virginia, 

The Evangelistic Church Eatension Work of the 
yearly meeting received more liberal support during 
the last year than heretofore, and the returns were 
accordingly larger. One visiting minister who has 
traveled widely among the: yearly meetings said, 
“The report is the best I ever heard, or among the 
very best.” Eli Reece was continued as superinten- 
dent of the work. 

Education is gaining favor with those living in the 
remote and isolated sections of the yearly meeting. 

The recent improvements in buildings and equip- - 
ment at Guilford College is very encouraging. The 
kind offer of Andrew Carnegie to donate $9,000 
toward a new library building if the college would 
secure $9,000 more was accepted, and over $5,000 
was subscribed. Committees of different organiza- 
tions friendly to and closely connected with the col- 
lege were appointed to secure the balance, $4,000. 
Plans for rebuilding King Hall are under advise- 
ment. 

A full and interesting report of the Five. Years 
Meeting was read and heartily approved and directed 
to be printed in the minutes. 

The proposition from Five Years Meeting to pro- 
vide a method by which our. Constitution and Disci- 
pline may be amended, ete., was received and 
approved. 

From the report of the Committee on Negroes we 
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learn that the outlook is encouraging, and the rela- 
tions between the races seem less strained. 

A meeting for children, in charge of Anna T. 
Jones, was held each afternoon. The meetings for 
worship and preaching were well attended each morn- 
ing and evening, also three services on First-day in 
Memorial Hall, and three in the meeting-house. 


Fy 8. B: 


FRIENDS NEW ENGLAND 
SUMMER-SCHOOL. 


The first summer-school held by New England 
Friends met at Sagamore Beach, Mass., Seventh 
month 28th and continued its sessions until Eighth 
month 3d. 

The place was one of great beauty. To both right 
and left the long curve of the beach extended for sev- 
eral miles, and the changing colors of both sea and 
sky formed ever new contrasts with the white sand 
cliffs. 

The little assembly hall stood at the edge of a 
grove of small oaks and pines. Its windows opened 
wide to all the breezes, and we tried to open our 
minds as freely to the truth and our hearts to the 
influence of the Divine Spirit. 

One hundred and eleven persons registered as at- 
tending at least one session. Nearly 80 of these 
were Friends, including a number from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey and California, as 
well as New England. 

The work of each day began with a half-hour 
period of worship, and the freedom, variety and 
beauty of these services impressed all who attended 
them. 

At 9 o’clock on each of six successive days a 
Bible-class studying the book of Acts was led by 
Chas. M. Woodman, Portland, Maine. His plan was 
to regard the book as a whole and study one subject 
through the book each day. His purpose was to grasp 
the spirit and message of the book, not that we might 
learn how to copy the manner or methods of the 
primitive church. Date, authorship and place in the 
canon were brieflly studied. A geographical basis 
was found very helpful in dividing the book into sec- 
tions, and we traced the “victorious progress of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome through the opera- 
tion of the mighty power of God indwelling in the 
apostle.” Suggestive, indeed, are the subjects of the 
last four lessons, ‘The Great Conflict in the Book of 
Acts, or the Relation of Christianity to the Jews and 
Judaism,” “The Great Conquest or the Spread of 
Christianity Into the Gentile World,’ “The Great 
Leadership, or the Divine Element in early Chris- 
tianity,” and “The Great Dynamic, or the Human 
Element in Early Christianity.” 

The second hour each morning was devoted to a 
lecture by Prof. Julius A. Bewer, of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the subject of the course being “The 
Old Testament Preparation for the Christian Mes- 
sage.” In the first lecture on “Early Israel,” he told 
how Moses, “the most gigantic name in their history,” 


was the man wlio saw Jehovah to be a moral person- 
ality and who saw that he demanded morality of his 
people. Later Elijah rises to the conception that 
Jehovah is the only real and active God. In. suc- 
ceeding lectures, Prof. Bewer spoke of Amos, the 
prophet of righteousness; Hosea, the prophet of love; 
Isaiah, the prophet of faith; Jeremiah, the prophet 
of the heart, and the great prophet of the exile who 
saw God’s redemptive purpose in the punishment of 
Israel, and, “with the touch of a mother’s tenderest 
caress, comforted his suffering people as seldom a 
man has comforted,” is thus the prophet of hope. 
Later Ezekiel, though a theologian, was still a real 
pastor of the people. He treated moral and cultic 
sins as of equal importance and is the father of 
Judaism. Others joined him in aim and method. 
More and more stress was laid on the cult as we learn 
from the priestly document with its setting forth of 
rites and ceremonies. The last two lectures treated of 
“The Wisdom Books” and “The Maccabean Period.” 
Different forms of the Messianic hope were outlined, 
bringing us to the time of Christ’s birth. “Heaven 
and earth met in His pure soul and were at one.” 

Prof. George A. Barton’s lectures on “Historic 
Forms of the Christian Message” occupied the third 
hour each morning. Jesus brought to the world the 
new message that God is a loving Father who never 
forgets, never hates, never despairs of His children. 
The story of the Prodigal Son holds the heart of 
this message. Paul’s message was of the mystical 
union of God with the believer (with Paul himself 
an experience). In some real sense Christ Himself 
actually lived in one who had died to sin. This gave 
freedom from the law’s dominion. Paul found 
Christianity a Jewish sect. He left it a universal 
religion. The heart of the Christian message, accord- 
ing to John, was the Christ-likeness of God and was 
found in Jesus’ words, “He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father.” The next two lectures treated of the 
Christian message in the Eastern Church and then 
in the Western Church, and explanation was given 
of the rise of creeds, of the power of the bishops and 
of the doctrines of the infallibility of the Chureh 
and of the Bible. Under the early Friends was seen 
the incoming tide of the Reformation reaching its 
highest mark, sweeping away all forms of priest- 
hood, and making a new discovery of the meaning of 
the old Gospel. Their message was that of the direct 
relation of God to every soul. The Christian mes- 
Sage for to-day was presented in the last lecture. In 
the growing thought of our time that God is im- 
manent, we must not lose the realization of his tran- 
scendence nor his personality, and the truth that per- 
sonal union with God is possible must be proclaimed 
by lives that bear the fruits of the Spirit. 

The afternoons were spent in most delightfully 
planned excursions and had their share in producing 
the strong group-spirit which possessed all ere the 
week closed. 

Conferences were held each evening. How valu- 
able were those times when together we faced prob- 
lems of our Society or of our personal lives, and talk- 
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ing them over very freely and frankly, gained help | 


and courage from one another! 

The evening lectures included three very interest- 
ing illustrated ones, showing pictures of the land of 
the Bible. 

The subject “Christianity and Current Social 
Problems” was treated in two lectures by Clarence 
M. Case. Jesus taught and bestowed a fraternal life. 
Our time needs emphasis laid not alone on individual 
righteousness, but also on social righteousness. The 
Church is the natural champion of every right cause 
and idealism, and many startling facts were set forth 
to show the mighty tasks immediately before us. 

On Sabbath morning a Friends meeting was held 
in Assembly Hall. Several ministers of the Saga- 
more Colony were present and had a helpful share in 
the service. 


Cablegrams of greeting passed between us and the | 


summer-school at Kendall, England. 

We believe that the spirit of devotion to our 
Father’s work and our brother’s need was greatly in- 
creased, and that the meetings of New England will 
see the fruitage which that spirit bears in many lives. 


Mary A. Gove. 


Some Hielus on Present Bay Topics. 


AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS 
FOR THE MEETINGS OF N. E. Y. M. 
BY DAVID M. EDWARDS. 


(Concluded. ) 


Having seen by this time that no one nor all of 
these considerations together—the financial, the ed- 


ucational and the social—are determining in the mat- | 
ter; having seen that the shortage of ministers is not | 


occasioned wholly by these considerations, and that 


it will not be entirely remedied by an amendment in | 


these lines, let us see what is the fundamental hin- 
drance to the securing of an adequate supply of min- 
isters. 
arrived at the final consideration, namely, the spirit- 
ual. And here we come to a delicate matter. 

In the first place, what do we mean by spiritu- 
ality? Some one has recently said that he had no 


fear for the Bible and Christianity, but that he did | 


} 
| 


By a process of elimination, we have at last | 


presence of spirituality are variously conceived. 
There are many types of these manifestations. Per- 
haps it is not inaccurate to say that the thing back 
of these manifestations, that is, the spirituality 
itself is by everyone conceived to be the same. It is 
what all want and is by all held to be the essential 
thing. It may have many manifestations, and those 
of one body may be repudiated by another, but the 
Spirit is one and the same. Paul’s question was not 
“what evidences of the Spirit have you?” but it was 
“have you received the Holy Spirit ?” 

We have at last arrived at the bottom considera- 
tion. This is the fundamental thing. This is the 
determining consideration. There will continue to 
be a ministry with no change for the better, yes with 
even a change for the worse in the financial, the edu- 
cational, the social considerations; but if an increase 
in the number of ministers is to be had it must be 
preceded by a deepening of the spiritual life of the 
Church, a warming up of the spiritual environment 
of the young men and women upon whom God would 
lay His hand; whom He would call into special ser- 
vice. <A call to the ministry does not consist in the 
assurance of money remuneration; it does not end 
in a feeling of mental and cultural fitness; it is not 


_ even composed of a feeling that large social opportu- 


nities will be offered. But it does consist first, last, 
and all the time in the hearing of God’s voice, in a 
feeling of being specially set apart by the Holy 
Spirit for this particular service. Much has been 
written upon what constitutes a call to the ministry, 
but the bottom fact recognized by all is this call of 
God. 

But it will be asked, perhaps, what is the relation 
between spirituality and this “‘call of God” ? The con- 
nection between these two is the crux of the whole 
matter; their connection is vital. The sum of the 
whole matter is that God’s voice is heard, can only 
be heard, where the spiritual conditions are right. 
Those churches which have dared to appeal to the 
emotions of men are the ones to-day that are the best 
supplied with Christian workers. Man is a unit, 


_ possessed of intellect, will power, and emotions. No 


have a very great fear for the dictionary. A look | 


at the dictionary meaning of many words for the last 
one hundred years will illustrate the meaning of 


this expression. Words are ever straying away from 


their original meaning. Especially is this true of 
theological terms. Take, for instance, the word “in- 
spiration.” Its meaning to-day is vastly different 
from what it was one hundred years ago. The same 
may be said of the word orthodoxy. Many men whose 
orthodoxy is not questioned now would have been 
adjudged unorthodox one hundred years ago. But 
no one knows just what it is to be orthodox. This is 
a versatile term. Its use is principally confined to 
describing those who differ from us—they are un- 
orthodox. Just what the meaning of spirituality is 
is variously conceived. The manifestations of the 


one of these may be neglected in religious teaching 
and culture. Where there is no emotion in religion 
there is no vision, and “where there is no vision the 
people perish.” In the day when Samuel heard 
God’s voice speaking to him it was said that the word 
of the Lord was precious in those days, there being 
no open or frequent vision. The warm spiritual 
training, the devotion put into the raising of this boy, 
Samuel, was the thing that fitted him to hear the 
voice of God speaking to him. 

The “call of God” cannot come or is not likely to 
come to mere intellectuality, mere moral force, how- 
ever commendable and indispensable these things are. 
The “call of God” is more apt to come where the spir- 
itual environment is what it ought to be, and this is 
only possible where the emotional side of religion is 
made sufficiently prominent. 

It is a fact that there is but one denomination 
existent to-day where the supply of ministers is on 
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the increase and whose schools of theology are in- 
creasing in attendance. The condition is not the 
result of amendment in financial, educational and 
social conditions, for there is no marked improve- 
ment in any of these lines. I recently heard a 
professor in one of the schools of theology belonging 
to this denomination say that the secret of this is the 
fact that the great M. E. Church had dared through- 
out its entire history and still dared to appeal to the 
emotions of men. 

But I do not desire to be misunderstood in this 
matter of an emotional religion. By this expression 
I do not mean a mere sentimental, effusive demonstra- 
tion. I am opposed to this as a test of one’s religion 
as much as any one can possibly be. By an emotional 
religion, I understand that attitude of mind that does 
not make intellectual comprehension the supreme test 
of experience, but which cries out like Thomas of 
old in the presence of the great facts of Christian 
truth, though they be inexplicable from a mere scien- 
tific intellectual standpoint, ““My Lord and my God.” 
It is true that almost every great spiritual giant of 
the Christian era came from such warm, vital envir- 
onment either in home, school or circumstances of 
life, or natural bent of mind. 


. But what has this to do with our present discus- | 


sion, which is upon the subject, ““An Adequate Sup- 
ply of Ministers for the Meetings of N. E. Y. M.?”’ 
Simply this, that it behooves N. E. to go to work to 
better the conditions of her churches in all these 
particulars—financially, educationally, socially and 
spiritually. 

It is a dangerons thing to use adjectives. Some 
words have kept such bad company that it is neces- 
sary to disinfect them before they may safely be 
made use of. If I should say that N. E. Y. M. 
should become more evangelistic or evangelical I 
should meet with criticism from some and, perhaps, 
rightly so. I shall not use these terms, although to 
me personally they are not objectionable. I will 
merely say that N. E. Y. M. must become more 
Christ-like. It is to the dynamic Christ-likeness 
that I wish to call our attention. This is summed up 
in the definite statement of Christ’s mission. He 
Himself said, ‘“‘The Son of Man came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” I must bring this already 
too lengthy paper to a close. Not, however, before I 
have said that the work of N. E. Y. M. needs to be 
made a little more distinctly that of soul-winning. 
Not to the neglect of other things, but this must 
be emphasized a little more. 


Correspondence. 


To THe Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have been very much interested in the “Autobiography of 
Allen Jay,” as it has been appearing in the Frrenp of late, 
and think it will make a very interesting book. I am sure 
Allen Jay has used the utmost care that the events recorded 
should be correct, and that no wrong inference should be 
drawn from statements made. In the issue of Seventh 
month 23d, however, there are some things not accurate, and 
whoever gave the information to Ida Parker (if the state- 
ments referred to were included in her paper read before 
the class at Earlham College) certainly looked upon the 


events through “colored glasses” of a very conservative 
kind. Iwill not mention some inaccuracy concerning dates 
and persons which is not of any particular importance, but 
will quote a sentence or two which conveys an incorrect im- 
pression. One, concerning the Friends in Bear Creek Quar- 
terly Meeting, reads as follows: “The Progressives were 
determined that they would remove the Conservatives from 
office, so they would have no meeting to carry out. Proceed- 
ings were accordingly begun against John Jones, a Conserva- 
tive minister of North Branch Monthly Meeting, which re- 
sulted in his being deposed from the ministry. Proceedings 
were also begun against a number of the elders in the 
quarterly meeting. With these facts before them the Con- 
servatives called a conference,” “tc. 

Now the fact is there was no “determination by the Pro- 
gressive Friends to remove the Conservatives from office,” 
nor did they “accordingly begin proceedings against John 
Jones and a number of elders,” as stated, but John Jones 
had been giving Friends much uneasiness by preaching what 
many thought was unsound doctrine and making statements 
which sounded much like some of the Hicksite doctrine. One 
was that “the blood of Jesus Christ was no more to us than 
the blood of a hog,” and other kindred sentiments which he 
declared in public and private. He had been under dealings 
for considerable time by a quarterly meeting committee, and 
was finally deposed. The only proceedings against a num- 
ber of the elders that I remember was in carrying out the 
new Iowa discipline by which all elders term of office expired 
every three years, and in the new appointment some of the 
former elders were left off the list and new ones appointed, 
the nominating committees proposing only such names for 
elders as they could unite upon. 

Another sentence does not convey the whole truth as it 
occurred, viz., “When the monthly meeting convened (North 
Branch), Jesse Beesley was named clerk, and proceeded to 
read an opening minute. A_ discussion arose at once, 
causing much confusion. Jesse Beesley tried to restore 
order by saying ‘We do not want contention, Friends. We 
simply wish to hold North Branch Monthly Meeting.’ But 
finding it impossible to hold the meeting, they were compelled 
to adjourn to the yard,” etc. 

The uncolored, unbiased facts are that the monthly meeting 
met as was its custom, in regular order, with Allen Barnett, 
now of Whittier, Cal, as clerk. At the close of the devo- 
tional meeting, Joseph Beesley, the head of the meeting, arose 
and remarked he thought the time for attending to the busi- 
ness of the monthly meeting had arrived, and said, “as the 
present clerk had disqualified himself from being clerk 
another should be appointed.” David Mills then proposed 
Jesse Beesley, who went forward amidst some protest, some 
declaring such proceedings were irregular and illegal, as the 
monthly meeting had no knowledge of the present clerk hav- 
ing disqualified himself. After some discussion, Jesse Bees- 
ley having read an opening minute, the Conservatives ad- 
journed as stated, and the monthly meeting was held in regu- 
lar order. While the discrepancies I refer to may seem small, 
yet to one who was there and attended all the meetings 
referred to, they appear sufficient to call to the attention of 
history writers. 

Another statement says, “At the time of the separation in 
ea Creek Quarterly Meeting about half the members with- 

rew. 

I have not the reports at present, but feel confident that 
not half, nor nearly half the members withdrew, but the facts 
can be obtained, and should be. 

I might be allowed to say what I thought at the time, that 
it would have been better to have endured the Opposition, 
denunciations and unsound expressions of John Jones, as he 
was in his dotage and could not have done much harm, as he 
traveled and preached but little outside of his own meeting, 
and only lived a short time. After thirty-one years my mind 


| has not changed, for I believe if we had waited a little while 


and borne with his weakness, there would have been so 
separation in North Branch Monthly Meeting, nor in Bear 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, and therefore not in Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, and perhaps not in others. There were many 
Friends who were “live,” and would have been very useful 
to the church, and would not have separated if they had not 
felt that the meeting had wronged John Jones. 

Such ministers of the Gospel as Ruth Newlin, Bear Creek, 
and Eunice Beesley, North Branch, and other live spiritual 
preachers, whose services in the church were acceptable to 
all Friends, who always manifested a sweet spirit and 
loving interest in the salvation of souls, never advo- 
cated a separation, and never would have joined with them 
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only through sympathy for some of the older Friends whom 
they had great confidence in, and who thought they had been 
mistreated. Thy friend, 
Wuu11aAm P. SMItH, 
Prosser, Wash. 


To THE Epiror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In examining the comments on the Sabbath-school lesson 
(David and Goliath), for the oth inst., I find the author has 
cited a number of difficulties. 

(1) That of harmonizing this lesson story with chapter 
16. On first thought there does appear to be some difficulty 
here, but by carefully studying chapters 16, 17 and 18, and 
comparing the various statements, the difficulties do not seem 
so great. Saul sent for David in chapter 16, to play on the 
harp. He was pleased with him and made him his “armor 
bearer,” although he already had other armor bearers. David 
was not needed all the time, probably very little of the time. 


Chapter 17, verse 15, says he “went to and fro from Saul 


to feed his father’s sheep.” 

We are somewhat surprised that Saul did not know 
David (chapter 17, verse 55). But when we take into ac- 
count the fact that he had not been with Saul for some time, 
and when we consider Saul’s mental condition, the great bur- 
den of his kingdom, and the presence of a hostile Philistine 
army, etc., it is not so great a surprise. After the victory, 
chapter 18, verse 2, Saul declines to let David go back any 
more to look after the sheep. This verse confirms chapter 17, 
verse 15, that David’s time was divided, and we may well 
suppose that most of the time he was caring for the sheep, 
since he left the sheep to go to see how it fared with his 
brothers, chapter 17, verse 20; also Eliab calls his attention 
to the sheep, verse 28. 

Other difficulties that appear may be due to the fact that the 
narrative is not related in order of time, but in order of 
importance, as it seemed to the narrator. 

The second difficulty in the comments is, that “Goliath 
was slain by Elhonan.” II Samuel, chapter 21, verse 1o. 
This giant was Lahmi, the brother of Goliath, as given in 
I Chron., chapter 20, verse 5, who had likely taken the name 
of the great champion. This was more than thirty years after 
the death of Saul, and David had been king many years. 
This was a new war with the Philistines, and no chailenge 
like the former is recorded. 

The third difficulty is that “verse 50 contradicts flatly verse 
51.” 

The clause “slew him” is repeated in verse 51, doubtless 
for emphasis, as that is the important thing. 

Verse 50 says David had no sword. 

Verse 39, referred to in the comments, says, David girded 
on his (Saul’s) sword. He was putting on Saul’s armor. 
He had not proved them. “And David put them off him,” 
sword and all. 

Verse 40: He took his staff, five stones and his sling. 
That was all he had proven. 

Verse 51: David ran and stood over the Philistine, and took 
his (Goliath’s) sword, etc. “His,” necessarily, personates 
Goliath. 

Verse 54 says: “David took the head of the Philistine to 
Jerusalem, but put his armor in his tent,” Goliath’s armor. 

There appears to me to be no contradiction. 


G. N. Harttey, 
Fountain City, Md. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


In our issue of Eighth month 5th two errors occur which 
deserve notice. First. The poem on the cover page, entitled 
“Immortality,” was written by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, not Ella 
W. Whellerk, as given. Second. In the second editorial on 
page 500, the statement quoted from a Presbyterian report to 
the effect that “In the twenty years during which this work has 
been carried on 1,600 churches have developed out of it, 165 
of them being Presbyterian,” should read, “In the twenty 
years during which this work has been carried on 1,600 
churches have developed out of it, 1,165 of them being Pres- 
byterian.” 

A few Friends near Lookout, Okla., write us there is an 
open door for Friends there, The Latter Day saints are 
making inroads in that neighborhood at present. A good 
union Bible-school is regularly held. 


Ezra Spencer, Carmen, Okla., has just recovered from a 
severe illness, which kept him confined for over two months. 
George H. Moore, who has served as pastor in the meeting 
at Kokomo, Ind., for one year, has accepted a call to remain 
in the service. 


Ernest Leonard Gregory has accepted the unanimous call 
of Smyrna Meeting, Ackworth Quarter, lowa, to serve as pas- 
tor another year. 

Milton Kenworthy has been chosen principal of the public 
schools at Fowler, Kan. His assistants are Kate Martin and 
Helen Townsend. 

Mead A. Kelsey and family arrived at Berkeley, Cal., the 
30th ult., and he has assumed the pastoral care of Berkeley 
Meeting. His address is 2130 Channing Way. 

The meeting-house at Kingman, Okla., is nearing comple- 
tion. It is the only church building tor many miles around, 
The people are hungry for the simple Gospel. 

Samuel A. Jackson is doing good work as pastor in the 
meeting at Alva, Okla. Two families of Friends from Indi- 
ana were received by certificate at the last monthly meeting; 
also a request for membership was granted. 


Estella Stanley McCann, formerly of Damascus, Ohio, has 
been recorded a minister by Sawyer (Wis.) Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. It was unanimous by the action of the 
monthly meeting that she should remain as pastor in this 
meeting for another year. 

Melissa S. Fellow has just returned to Alva, Okla., after, 
a three months’ stay in Indiana. She was a delegate to the 
Prohibition National convention at Columbus, and attended. 
She is now drilling a candidate for a gold and another for 
a diamond medal contest for the W. C. T. U. in Alfalfa 
County, Okla. 


Lillian Kaminski, who for the past three years has had 
charge of the work in Greek at Earlham College, withdraws 
from the faculty now in order to accept a scholarship at the 
University of Chicago. Murray S. Kenworthy, of the Depart- 
ment of Biblical Literature and Interpretation, will have the 
Greek classes next year. 

John D. Mills, who has acceptably filled the joint position of 
principal of the academy and pastor in the meeting at Hesper, 
Kan., for the past two years, has accepted a call from Friends 
of Kansas City, Mo., to act as pastor in that meeting. John D. 
Mills expects to be married to Della Votaw, Hesper, Kan., 
before entering on his work at Kansas City at the beginning 
of next month, 

The men Friends of Kansas City met at a banquet at the 
Hotel Sexton on the 11th inst. Thirty-two men sat down to 
the banquet, and two or three came in later. All of them 
were either born members of the Society, or were at the pres- 
ent time members of Kansas City Meeting, or closely con- 
nected with Friends. After the dinner had been served, and 
a photograph of the party taken, a number of toasts were 
given. 

Friends Bloomingdale Academy, Ind., looks toward the com- 
ing year with bright prospects. A certificate of equivalency, 
which places the academy on equal ground with the com- 
missioned high schools of the State, has been granted by the 
State Board of Education. A new faculty, all of whom are 
college graduates, has been chosen for the coming year. They 
are as follows: Ralph S. Coppock, principal, History and 
Sciences; C. Emmott Trueblood, assistant principal, Mathe- 
matics and Manual Training; Anna J. Maris, Latin and Lit- 
erature, and De Ella Leonard, Bible. Professor Coppock has 
already arrived at Bloomingdale, and is preparing for next 
year’s work. A manual training department is one of the 
new features of the school. 

Contentnea Quarterly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
was held at Nahunta, N. C., the 24th ult. Miliner Angel, a 
minister from New Garden Monthly Meeting, who has been 
laboring in the limits of Oakland Meeting for several weeks, 
was present, and had good service. William G. Hubbard 
spoke on the subject of tithing. 
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Reports were read from the local meetings, which were 
encouraging, and the recording of one minister was endorsed. 
A committee was appointed to visit some needy fields near 
Wilmington, N. C., in company with John Holly, a minister, 
who has for some years been laboring in that vicinity. 

On Seventh-day the 24th the quarterly meeting was well 
attended, and the business was transacted in much harmony. 
Reports were received from all five of the monthly meetings, 
which revealed a steady growth. Miliner Angel and Prof. 
J. Edwin Jay, Guilford College, were present. Professor Jay 
spoke to an attentive audience on the subject of the leading 
of the Spirit. He remained over First-day, and spoke to 
a large congregation. He then attended the evening meeting 
at Goldsboro, 


Adrian Quarterly Meeting, Michigan, was held at Raisin 
Valley, Seventh month gist and Eighth month tst and 2d. 
There was a good attendance, notwithstanding the heat and 
dry, dusty roads. 

Visiting ministers in attendance on Seventh-day were 
Paul B. Lindley, Goshen, Ohio, and William P. Pinkham, 
Alliance, Ohio, both of whom spoke. Matilda Atkinson, Los 
Angeles, Cal., who was expected sooner, arrived that night, 
and preached that evening and First-day morning. A Chris- 
tian Endeavor conference occupied the afternoon, the address 
being given by Ernest Clark, Urbana, Ohio. A sketch of the 
life of Susannah Wesley was also given by Beatrice Fewings, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Besides the usual routine business preceding the yearly 
meeting, the report of the trustees of Raisin Valley Seminary 
occupied considerable time. The attendance having been so 
small of late, and the financial condition so low, it was 
decided to suspend the school for the present, and as much 
as it is to be regretted, unless help should come from an 
unexpected quarter, it is likely that the school is permanently 
closed, after more than fifty years of great usefulness. 


Springdale Quarterly Meeting, held at Springdale, Iowa, 
Seventh month 31st to Eighth month 2d, inclusive, was a 
really favored occasion. The yearly meeting superintendent, 
W. J. Hadley, together with some of the local ministers, was 
highly favored in preaching. Special emphasis was given to 
the necessity of the experience of holiness, in order to become 
qualified to do the work of God as He wants it done, and to 
be prepared to meet Him with joy. In one discourse the 
speaker dwelt specially on the conditions attending a living 
faith, and those attending a dead faith. One who has a 
living faith is ever growing in grace and bearing fruit to the 
glory of God. On First-day morning W. J. Hadley preached 
a powerful sermon from the text, “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” He plainly taught how it is by faith, that the peni- 
tent sinner is justified, and how it is by faith that the justi- 
fied soul is made holy in and through his setting of himself 
apart to God in/a perpetual living sacrifice. 

The C. E. program rendered on Seventh-day evening was 
very interesting; also the W. F. M. on First-day P. M., when 
Laura P. Townsend gave a very helpful address in regard to 
the various movements now afoot, looking toward the speedy 
spread of the Gospel over the whole earth. All were 
pleased. 

The following resolutions were heartily adopted by the 
Christian Workers Assembly of Iowa Yearly Meeting, held 
at New Providence, Iowa, in Sixth month. 

First, Resolved, That we express our thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father, for His blessing upon our gathering, and 
that His providence has permitted more than one-third‘of our 
pastors and a large number of Christian workers to assemble. 

Second. That we are grateful for the kind offices and 
liberal hospitality of the New Providence Friends, and _ that 
we heartily appreciate the conspicuous effectiveness of the 
local arrangements. 

Third. That we suggest to the Evangelistic Committee of 
the yearly meeting, that it take under consideration recom- 
mendations to the yearly meeting, upon the subject of addi- 
tional care in the recording of ministers. 

Fourth. That we extend to the Assembly Board our 
thanks for their efforts in preparing the program, and suggest 
that in arranging future plans, they look toward a liberal use 
of our own members in teaching. 

Fifth. That we extend our thanks to Messrs. Frost, Ehr- 
stein and Day, for the sacrifice they have made in bringing 
to us their messages, and that we wish them God-speed in 
preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


e 


Sixth. That we express anew our fervent faith in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, as our only and_ all-sufficient 
Saviour; in the effectual call to holiness of heart and life, 
and our full confidence that the Lord is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance. 


The following paragraphs from a recent editorial by “M,” 
in The Evangelical Friend, are well worth repeating: 

Recently our attention was called to the fact that a certain 
Friends meeting closed its doors for a month, except for the 
Bible-school and Christian Endeavor Society, because the 
former pastor had gone to another place and a new one had 
not been secured. his is the first case of the kind that we 
know of. There may be others, but we think it is a new thing 
for a Friends meeting of long standing to close its doors 
for such a reason. The incident brings to mind the whole 
subject of the pastorate and why we need it. / 

We certainly do not need a pastor to worship for us, or, 
in other words, the privilege of worship does not depend upon 
the presence of a pastor. Worship is now, as ever, an indi- 
vidual duty, and is not in its primary sense dependent upon 
time, place or congregation. However, the coming together 
at stated times of those who are impressed with the same 
sense of a duty is a great privilege, and the opportunity thus 
given for the exercise of various gifts is highly beneficial. 
But we can conceive of no circumstances which in such a 
case make imperative the presence or service of a pastor. 

He is not ordinarily the only person in the congregation 
who can and should preach the Gospel. The Lord may 
empower and lead others in this work and all opportunity 
should not be taken from them. The pastorate does not mean 
a one man ministry. . . . 

But we may go still further, and say that if there is no 
vocal service it is better to come together and wait upon the 
Lord. We think, however, that if the waiting is genuine some 
hearts will be moved to praise. Yee 

There are in every meeting the spiritually weak. These 
need the personal help of the pastor. There are also the 
physically afflicted whom he must minister unto. There are 
always a larger or smaller’ number of unsaved people to 
whom he should carry the Gospel, for quite generally they are 
not in the place of worship. In fact there is enough for him 
to do outside the house of worship to fully occupy his time. 


BORN. 


CumMiIncs.—To Clifton and Ida Cummings, Alva, Okla., 
Seventh month 29, 1908, a daughter. 


Witmor.—To Wallace and Inez Wilmot, Driftwood, Okla., 
Eighth month 6, tg08, a son, H. Ranald. 


MARRIED. 


KirBEY—Davis.—At Wichita, Kan., Seventh month 30, 1908, 
John G. Kirbey and Louisa H. Davis. The groom is vice- 
president of the Board of Directors of Friends University, 
and is well known in the yearly. meeting. Louisa H. Davis, 
formerly of Haviland, Kan., is an active member of the Uni- 
versity meeting. 

a at 


DIED. 


Cox.—Near Hemlock, Ind., Seventh month 24, 1908, Milton 
Cox, in his seventy-fifth year. The deceased was a member 
of Hemlock Monthly Meeting, Kokomo Quarterly Meeting, 
and for many years a recorded minister. He traveled in the 
service of truth in Indiana, and in recent years in North 
Carolina. 


Hitt.—At Whittier, Cal., Sixth month 21, 1908, Melissa 
M. Hill, wife of the late Thomas H. Hill, aged eighty-four 
years. She was a birthright Friend, and for over fifty years 
a minister of the Gospel. She wielded an influence that 
does not stop with her “going away.’ Her strong personality, 
like her Christian character, impressed itself upon her work 
in an enduring way. 


Wricut.—Near Traverse City, Mich. Seventh month 24, 
1908, William R. Wright, in his eighty-fifth year. He was 
the son of John and Margaret Reese Wright, and a native 
of Tennessee. He was converted in a revival meeting held 
by James Ellis, in 1886, and later united with Friends. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. EIGHTH MONTH 30, 1908. 


DAVID SPARES SAUL’S LIFE. 
Reap I SamvuE. 21-25. 
(For special study, I Sam. 26: 17-25.) 


GoLpen Text.—Love your enemies; do good 
to them that hate you. Luke 6: 27. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 24. 


David spares 


aul. I Sam. 26: 1-12. 

Third-day. David spares Saul. I Sam. 26: 
13-25. 

Fourth-day. Safety of the godly. Psa. or. 
Fifth-day. The righteous delivered. Pea! 
4: 7-22. 

Soe ‘Our duty to forgive. Matt. 5: 
21-26. 

Seventh-day. Christ forgiving. Luke 23: 


3-43. 
First-day. True repentance. Acts 3: 17-26. 


Time—Some time during David’s 
seven years of exile, possibly between 
1017 and toro B. C. 

Place-—The wilderness of Judea, not 
far from Hebron; the cave of Adullam, 
southwest of Jerusalem; Engedi, a 
wilderness bordering on the west side 
of the Dead Sea. 

Persons.—David, about 30 years old; 

Saul, the king. 
_ To gain the connection the chapters 
intervening between the present lesson 
and the last should be read (21-25). 
David for safety had gone from place 
to place, changing his headquarters as 
seemed needful. The whole story, as 
given in the chapters referred to, 
throws a great deal of light on the 
character of the times and the people. 
It is evident that Judea was very 
sparsely inhabited, and the religious 
notions of even the Israelites were un- 
developed. As times went on a good- 
sized band of followers joined David, 
composed mostly of young men and the 
dissatisfied and discontented (22: 1-2). 
The number reached 600 25 rs "ore 
2). Saul’s growing insanity led him 
into acts of yiolence and oppression, and 
his victims turned to David. Still the 
king had much power, and David's life 
was in danger. Trying and dangerous 
as these years of exile were, they were 
a time of most valuable training for 
David. They gave him opportunity for 
great self-control, and also for learning 
the condition of the people over whom 
he was to rule. 

The lesson opens with what has been 
called “David’s final expostulation with 
Saul.” David has spared Saul’s life, 
and at a safe distance remonstrates with 
him. * 

17. “Saul knew David’s voice.” It 
was too dark for him to see David. 
“My son David.” Saul is touched by 
old recollections. 

18. David now embraces the oppor- 
tunity for an explanation. He affirms 
his innocence by challenging Saul to 
give his reasons for persecuting him. 

19. This verse is not easily ex- 
plained. The idea seems to be that 
David accounts for Saul’s persecution 
as the result of some evil influence 
working upon him.” The Hebrew 
mind was profoundly impressed with 
the great truth of the universal sover- 
eignty of God, and regarding Him as 
the cause of all things, did not distin- 
guish as we do, between what is caused 
or commanded and. what is permitted 
by Him.” If Jehovah was angered an 
offering would appease Him. If the 


trouble was caused by men, then David 
let his curse rest upon them. “Serve 
other gods.” This means that by being 
banished from his country he would be 
banished from Jehovah the God of the 
Hebrews, who would not be worshipped 
in other countries. 

20. “Let not my blood fall to the 
earth away from the presence of the 
Lord.” R. V. outside the bounds of 
the land where Jehovah is Lord. Com- 
pare Hos. 9:3. “A flea.” David means 
to say that the king’s pursuit of him 
is unworthy of the king of Israel. A 
man hunts a partridge, and it would be 
absurd to turn aside to hunt a flea. 
The Septuagint reads, “The king of 
Israel has come forth to seek thy life 
as the night hawk pursues its prey in 
the mountains,” which certainly is quité 


aS appropriate a statement. Compare 
I Sam. 24: 16-22. , 
22. “Behold the spear, O king!” 


R. V. David takes no notice of Saul’s 
words; he was not ready to come into 
closer contact with Saul, for he knew 
too well Saul’s disposition and change- 
able character. 

23. And the Lord shall render to 
every man his righteousness and faith- 
fulness,” etc. R. V. David does not 
mean to boast, but simply to declare 
his confidence that God will in the end 
recompense him for his  uprightness. 
Compare Psa. 7:8; 18: 20. 

24. As David had valued Saul’s life 
so much as to spare him so, he prayed, 
would Jehovah deliver him, David, from 
danger. 

25. Saul in general terms  foretells 
the success and prosperity of David, 
but there is no allusion or reference to 
the kingdom. “To his place.” ‘That is, 
to his home. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. “Overcome evil with good.” 

2. “He that ruleth his own spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city.” 

3. “Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto 
wrath.” 


NOTICES. 


Vandalia Quarterly Meeting of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting will be held by spe- 
cial adjournment, at Stillwell, Ind., 
Eighth month 21st to 23d. This quarter 
is somewhat aside from the body of 
Friends, and is not often visited by 
ministers and workers. ‘Those feeling 
a concern to attend should correspond 
with Charles Elliott, pastor in the meet- 
ing at Stillwell, Ind. 


Friends of the middle west are in- | 


vited to consider Birch Lake, Cass 
County, Mich., when wishing a summer 
vacation. 

Birch Lake is a _ small, beautiful, 
quiet resort within reach of four 
Friends meetings, which would wel- 
come a visit from worthy Friends. 
Those interested may correspond with 
Riley Hubbard, R. R. 1, Vandalia, 
Mich., who is pastor in the Birch Lake 
Meeting. 


Cholly—“The dentist told me I had a 
large cavity that needed filling.” 
thel—“Did he recommend any spc- 
cial course of study?”—London Public 
Opinion. 


[Eighth month 


FRIENDS GENERAL _CONFER- 
ENCE—REDUCED RATES TO 
WINONA LAKE VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Friends General Conference 
to be held at Winona Lake, Ind., 
August 28th to September 3d, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Winona Lake on August 
25th, 26th and 27th, good to return 
until September 7th, inclusive, at the 
following rates: New York, $26.20; 
Philadelphia, $24.30; Baltimore, $23.55; 
Washington, $23.55. ‘Tickets will also 
be sold at proportionate rates from 
other points. See ticket agents. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 25th. Edward 
Mott, clerk, 3207 Cedar Avenue, S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month 1st. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 3oth. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


SKIN CLEARED 
BY SIMPLE CHANGE IN FOOD. 


It has been said by a physician that 
most diseases are the result of indiges- 
tion. 

There’s undoubtedly much truth in 
the statement, even to the cause of 
many unsightly eruptions, which many 
suppose can be removed by applying 
some remedy on the outside. 

By changing her food a Kansas girl 
was relieved of an eczema which was a 
great annoyance to her, She writes: 

“For five months I was suffering with 
an eruption on my face and _ hands 
which our doctor called eczema and 
which caused me a great deal of in- 
convenience. ‘The suffering was almost 
unbearable. 

“The medicine I took only gave me 
temporary relief. One day I happened 
to read somewhere that eczema was 
caused by indigestion. Then I read 
that many persons had been relieved 
of indigestion by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“T decided to try it. I liked the taste 
of the food, and was _ particularly 
pleased to notice that my digestion was 
improving and that the eruption was 
disappearing as if by magic. I had at 
last found, in this great food, some- 
thing that reached my trouble. 

“When I find a victim of this afflic- 
tion I remember my own former suf- 
fering and advise a trial of Grape- 
Nuts food instead of medicines.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should — 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 30, 1908. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: CYRUS 
HAMLIN, AND MISSIONS 
IN TURKEY. 
I Cor. 9: 13-23. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 24. Declaring 


God’s glory. Ps. 96: 3-10. 
Third-day. Building waste places. Isa. 52: 


1-9. 
Fourth-day. Watchmen on Zion. Isa. 62: 


*Fifth-day. Be strong. Hag. 2: 4-7. 
Sixth-day. Converting one. Jas. 5: 19, 20. 
Seventh-day. The Spirit and the church. 
Rev. 22: 16, 17. 

Cyrus Hamlin, who was to be one of 
the great missionaries sent out by the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, was born in 1811, 
the very year in which this society 
began its work. First in the field in 
Turkey, it still occupies more mission 
territory there than any other organiza- 
tion, its Turkish work forming about 
one-fourth of its area of labor. 

Hamlin’s father died early in the life 
of the future missionary and teacher, 
leaving his mother to struggle with 


SELF DELUSION. 
MANY PEOPLE DECEIVED BY COFFEE. 


We like to defend our indulgencies 
and habits even though we may be 
convinced of their actual harmfulness. 

A man can convince himself that 
whiskey is good for him on a cold 
morning, or beer on a hot summer 
day—when he wants the whiskey or 
beer. 

It’s the same with coffee. Thousands 
of people suffer headache and nervous- 
mess year after year, but try to per- 
suade themselves the cause is not cof- 
fee—because they like coffee. 

“While yet a child I commenced using 
coffee and continued it,” writes a Wis- 
consin man, “until I was a regular cof- 
fee fiend. I drank it every morning, 
and in consequence had a_ blinding 
headache nearly every afternoon. 

“My folks thought it was coffee that 
ailed me, but I liked it and would not 
admit it was the cause of my trouble, 
so I stuck to coffee and the headaches 
stuck to me. 

“Finally, the folks stopped buying 
coffee and brought home some Postum. 
They made it right (directions on 
package), and told me to see what dif- 
ference it would make with my head, 
and during that first week on Postum 
my old affliction did not bother me 
once. From that day to this we have 
used nothing but Postum in place of 
coffee—headaches are a thing of the 
past, and the whole family is in fine 
health.” 

“Postum looks good, smells good, 
tastes good, is good, and does good to 
the whole body.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Making Home 


Ur 


\ 4) Preserves Air-tight 


No worrying about loose or in- 
secure caps, lids or corks if you 
use Pure Refined Parafine. In 
making preserves, catsup, pickles, 
jellies, etc., the sealing question is soon 
settled if you have a cake of 


Pure 
Refined Paraffine 


in the house. Sealing with Pure Refined Paraffine is simpler, easier, quicker 
and more satisfactory than tying and tightening with string and paper. 
Odorless, tasteless; unaffected by fruit juices, acids, etc.; impervious to 
mold and moisture. It’s used in washing and for ironing and many 
other household purposes. Comes in cakes with full directions for use. 
Sold everywhere. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


poverty. Young Cyrus was not a lad | ing Armenians and others who have 
of much promise, but while in the ser- | so long been the victims of greed and 
vice of a relative who was to teach him | fanaticism. In any case, there is much 
the jeweler’s trade, he developed aj} to look upon as secure achievement. 
liking for books, and determined to se- | Schools have been established, the lot 
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‘Events and Conuments. 


The country has been disgraced by 
another mob riot, which took place in 
Springfield, Ill. The mob attempted to 
take a prisoner, who was a colored man, 
away from the police, but were foiled in 
their attempt. Enraged at this, the mob 
lynched another negro, a prisoner in 
jail; and then the passion of the rioters 
broke into unrestrained frenzy, and a 
general attack followed on “Bad Lands,” 
the negro quarter of Springfield. ‘Thirty- 
five house were burned down, and the 
rabble swept through the streets attack- 
ing every negro it met. One negro, who 
was deliberately lynched, had committed 
no overt act, nor so much as been sus- 
pected. On the contrary, he had for 
fifty years been a law-abiding and rep- 
‘utable citizen. The opportunity of 
hanging him presented itself and there 
was no hesitation. It was only after 
drastic measures had been taken by the 
police and State militia that quiet was 
restored. 


After several years of agitation and 
a debate in ‘the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies which has been carried on 
with little abatement since Fourth 
month last, the Belgian Government has 
finally decided to assume: political con- 
trol of the Congo States in Africa. 

All of our readers are more or less 
acquainted with the atrocities which 
have taken place since the Congo States 
have been under the jurisdiction of 
King Leopold. It is hoped that this 
change will bring about needed reforms. 
There are still some formalities and 
difficulties which must be adjusted be- 
fore the new regime can take effect, but 
a long step has been taken in the right 
direction, and if Belgian statesmanship 
rise to the recognition that good inten- 
tions alone will not work reforms in the 
Congo and that progress cannot be ex- 
pected if the new administration is to 
continue in the same hands and be gov- 
erned by the same traditions, the epoch 
‘that. is. making will be a better and 
brighter one for the Congo. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the joint 
debate between Abraham Lincoln and 


Stephen A. Douglas was celebrated at | 


Ottawa, Ill, last week—the town in 
which the first joint discussion took 
place. F. A. Warner, Chicago, who was 
present at the meeting fifty years ago, 
describes it in the following words: 

“Tt seemed as if the whole country- 
side had turned out to hear the debate. 
Mr. Douglas wore a_ neat-fitting black 
suit, the coat of which was a sort of a 
Prince Albert affair. His hair, which 
was long and wavy, made a great im- 
pression on my mind, He spoke in the 
choicest of English, and when he had 
finished his address, which was about an 
hour and a half in length, it seemed as 
if it would be impossible for Lincoln to 
make any kind of a showing against him, 
Lincoln, in the meantime had listened 
intently to every word spoken by 
Douglas. When he got up to speak he 
made an awkward appearance compared 
with Douglas. While Douglas was 
speaking Lincoln had worn a long linen 
‘duster.’ This he leisurely took off 
when he arose to speak. Several times 
he was compelled to halt because ef the 
loud applause, and when he ended the 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. Two men 
rushed to the platform and literally car- 
ried Lincoln on their shoulders to the 
home of ‘Joe’ Glover, where a dinner 
was served to the leading citizens.” 


Reforms in Turkey are coming fast 
since the Sultan issued his decree estab- 
lishing a new constitution which pro- 
vides for a representative government. 
At Salonika a woman of rank, the wife 
of a young Turk leader, appeared un- 
veiled on the street carrying a patriotic 
banner, to the mingled consternation and 


delight of the populace. She was 
greeted with applause, and her hus- 
band’s comrades publicly kissed her 
hands. 


The principal European powers inter- 
ested in Macedonia have acceded to the 
demands of the new Turkish Govern- 
ment, giving it a free hand there. The 
Armenians have publicly held a meeting 
in Constantinople itself in commemora- 
tion of the martyrs who fell victims to 
Turkish vengeance; the Armenian. na- 
tional hymn was sung; it had been sup- 
pressed for generations. The hopes of 
the Jews abroad have been chiefly 
aroused in connection with the question 
of Zionism. They expect the new 
Government’s own interests will be best 
served by giving to the Jews the perma- 
nent’ habitations ‘under their own goy- 
ernment for which they yearn. “While 
the new constitution recognizes Moham- 
medanism as the State’s official religion, 
other creeds are now to be made equally 
free. All subjects are declared equal, 
and Jews, with others, may exercise the 
right to suffrage, together with the priv- 
ilege of contesting for and occupying 
seats in the Parliament. If any of the 
prominent Zionist leaders abroad were 
Turkish subjects, much more might be 
expected of the future of Zionism. Mac- 
edonians, Armenians and Jews may be 
well advised not to expect their partic- 
ular wrongs to be righted before the na- 
tion as a whole, and not merely the 
young Turks, shall have shown a real 
capacity for self-government. For it 
must be remembered that the official, 
political and religious influences against 
constitutional government have not been 
destroyed merely because the Sultan has 
capitulated to the army. 
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The charges brought by the Model 
License League, through their presi- 
dent, I. M. Gilmore, will probably have 
the opposite effect to that intended by 
the originators. Honest men, and busi- 
ness-like methods have nothing to’ lose 
by publicity; and the Anti-Saloon 
League seems more than ready to have 
the true character of their officials and 


representatives revealed, and_ their 
books examined and ssed upon by 
competent experts. he Anti-Saloon 


League reports its accounts annually to 
its managing board, which is composed 
of representatives appointed by the sev- 
eral churches, and through this board to 
the public. ' 


S. Edgar Nicholson, secretary of the 
National League, and also the secretary 
of the Pennsylvania League, cites his 
own State League as a specific instance: 


“The _ Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon 
League, in a four-months’ campaign 
prior to the- State primaries, Fourth 


month 11th, had less than $15,000 with 
which to make its fight, every cent of 
which is shown on our books, and will 
be properly accounted for to the next 
annual meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees.” 


He also calls attention to a few other 
matters which are worth consideration: 


“The newspapers say that the liquor 
men put $5,000,000 into the same fight. 
Let’s have a statement showing the 
sources of their income, and the chan- 
nels of expenditure. soy 


“We venture to say it would make 
mighty interesting reading, and if the 
beneficiaries of the fund be named in 
detail, the public will see a number of 
gentlemen aspiring to Legislative and 
Congressional honors hurrying to cover 
with all possible speed. , 


“Let the Model License League get 
a ‘show-down’ from its liquor brethren. 
The churches of America will attend to 
the Anti-Saloon League, which is under 
their direct control and management.” 


HE UNDERSTOOD. 


The lawyer for the defendant was try- 
ing to cross-examine a Swede who had 
been subpoenaed by the other side as a 
witness in an accident case. 

“Now, Anderson, what do you do?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Sank. you, Aw am not vara well.” 

“I didn’t ask you how is your health, 
but what do you do?” 

“Oh, yas; Aw work.” 

“We know that, but what kind o 
work do you do?” 

“Puddy hard work; it ees puddy hard’ 
work.” 

“Yes, but do you drive a team or do 
you work on a railroad, or do you 
handle a machine, or do you work in a 
factory ?” 

“Oh, yas; Aw work in fact’ry,” 

“Very good. What kind of a fac- 
tory?” 

“It ees a very big factory.” 

The lawyer was becoming desperate. 

“Look here, Anderson, what do you do 
in that factory—what do you make?” 
he asked. : Carne 

“Oh, yas; Aw un’erstan’; you want 
to know vat Aw make ’n fact’ry eh?” 

“Exactly. Now tell us what you 
make?” 

“Seven shillin’s a day.” 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF A JOURNEY. 

It was Mrs. Partington, or Mrs. Malaprop, or 
some other blunderer with words, who said that she 
had been off with the children ‘on a pleasure exer- 
tion.” It is one of those blunders which succeed in 
hitting a truth, for many of our outings in search 
of pleasure and recreation do take on the nature of 
an “exertion” and sometimes they are decidedly 
strenuous times. If the whole truth were told it 
would be discovered that foreign travel is not all 
glory and glamour. 
side to it. 
bors and visitors ever afterwards with glowing ac- 


It has the pleasure exertion 


counts of ruined castles and Alpine scenery, and they | 


bring out an array of pictures, blazing with sunlight 
and blue sky until the unwary are led to believe that 
European travel is a heavenly experience, with a 


Those who go abroad refresh their neigh-— 


panoramic succession of enrapturing sights, and that | 


the only possible difficulty is that of drawing out 
money on letters of credit. It may not be wrong to 
prick a tiny hole in that bubble. And to show that 
life is a mixed affair, with both light and dark 
shades even here, I am going to give a little account 
of our journey from London to Switzerland. In 
order to avoid rush and difficulties, we had purchased 
all our tickets, including sleeping-car tickets, three 
weeks in advance and we had taken precaution to en- 
gage our seats in the train from London. It all looked 
easy as we started off in the morning from Charl- 
bury, for Charlbury is a land of peace and quiet life. 


The great Charing Cross station, from which our 


journey was to begin, was crowded with struggling 
humanity, all bent on getting somewhere. The first 
concern was to get our “luggage” registered, which 
is the European substitute for “checking.” Only 
56 pounds can go free, and the excess charge to 
Lucerne was found to be one dollar for every 20 
pounds or fraction thereof, which mounts up very 
fast if one has many books! The next concern was 
to find our engaged seats in the train. There were 
two sections of enormous length, and, though we 
were very early, already most of the seats were taken 
and our seats couldn’t be found. Each official knew 
only about his particular car, or carriage, as the 
English say; nobody had a list of engaged seats and 
nobody could give us any information. Our porter 


with the unregistered luggage was one of those limp 
and passive mortals who exist to keep food from 
spoiling and who seem to have no other function 
which they can fulfil. He stood helpless in the 
erowd and let time roll by. At last after many hot 
trips up and down the platform examining lists of 
names pasted on car windows I found my name, but 
alas, the seats were occupied. It is a problem in 
Christian ethics how to keep sweet and courteous 
when travelers take the seats you have taken pains 
to engage three weeks in advance! 

The ride to Folkestone was uneventful, and the 
passage across the channel was unattended by those 
upheavals which often oceur in these waters, though 
we were somewhat soaked by a pouring rain. The 


meleé of pushing, hurrying people at the landing in 
Boulogne, and in the crowded custom house where an 


absurd examination of our luggage was made, need 


not detain us. We lived through it and finally found 


our sleeping quarters on the long train for Switzer- 
land. An official soon informed me that passengers 
with second-class tickets could not occupy sleepers, 
so that this involved paying twelve dollars more to 
raise the grade of our tickets! 

We went flving along, like “a cushioned cannon- 
ball,” through beautiful counties of France until the. 
dark came on and made us realize that we were tired 
and that we had sleeping-berths for which we had 
paid well. I was in a room with three other men 
and my wife and little girl had a room to themselves. 
Just as we were dropping off into the land where 
there are no problems, an official shouted into our 
room, “Get up quick, the ear is overheated and must 
be taken off.’ The fact was that one of the axles 
was on fire. We dressed in a rush, packed our bags 
without much science and turned out on the platform 
to wait events. One by one we were stowed away in 
day coaches and given the privilege of hiring a pillow 
of a poor, tired old woman in the station. Unfor- 
tunately, we were too thickly crowded to sleep other- 
wise than in a perpendicular position, and the night 
dragged on and on. And thus, after all the prepara- 
tion in advance for an easy journey, we learned that 
even foreign travel might have its laborious side, and 
we climbed out at Basle for a wash and breakfast, 


R. M. J. 


resolying to come next time by day! 


or 
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A REVIEW OF SOME SALOON 
AMMUNITION. 


At present, while the conflict is sharp between the 
prohibition and liquor forces, it is interesting to watch 
the artillery action. Within the past few weeks two 
big guns have been fired for the saloon forces which 
were calculated to hit some of the weaker brethren 
and to knock out a few of the regulars on the 
skirmishing line. One of the shots comes from a 
distinguished psychologist, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, 
of Harvard University, in the form of an article in 
August McClure’s, and the other is a communication 
from T. M. Gilmore, who speaks for the Model Li- 
cense League. It is natural to expect some firing 
from highly “respectable sources,” and we are not 
surprised to find these men posing as true friends of 
“temperance.” 

18 

Prof. Miinsterberg, with his superb scientific 
training, is well able to speak as a psychologist, and 
to him as a psychologist we take off our hats. In this 
particular article, however, he betrays a weakness of 
which he is not altogether unconscious. He tells us 
at once that he is a German, but wishes to be heard 
professionally. True to a method common to many of 
his countrymen, he wanders about over the field of his 
study for some time before coming to the real point. 
In the first part of the article he chews over a num- 
ber of the predigested objections to prohibition and 
total abstinence which are common diet for the 
American public. Of course, the re-chewing is cal- 
culated to make it palatable, and we are happy to 
confess a degree of personal relish in pursuing his 
arguments (?). This bit of satisfaction, however, is 
more than offset by the jar of logical inconsistencies. 
The article is divided into a number of sections, the 
arguments of which lead us to suspect that the pro- 
fessor penned them at odd moments on different days 
when he had forgotten his previous line of reasoning. 


He very justly condemns hasty and extreme con- 
clusions: “The railroads of the United States,” so he 
tells us, “injured last year more than one hundred 
thousand persons, and put out seven thousand hopeful 
lives,” and then he asks, “does any sane man argue 
that we ought to abolish railroads?’ ‘Such reason- 
ing,” he asserts, “is unworthy of the logic of a self- 
governing nation.” And yet, after he has given us 
this excellent counsel, he uses the same kind of 
reasoning to further his own case: 

There is growing throughout the land to-day a convic- 
tion—which has its core of truth—that many people eat too 


much meat, and not a few see a remedy in vegetarianism and 
Fletcherism. If this prejudice swells in a similar way, the 


time may come when one State after the other will declare 
slaughtering illegal, confiscate the meat-packing houses, and 
prohibit the poisonous consumption of beef and the killing of 
any creature that can look on us with eyes. Other groups 
are fighting coffee and tea, and we may finally land in nuts 
and salads. Yes, according to this line of legislative wisdom, 
there is no reason for prohibiting only alcohol. 

If the professor will put aside his personal prejudice 
long enough to do some cool thinking, his scientific 
mind might discover that the same American good 
sense which proposes to prohibit the sale of narcotic 
poisons and harmful “inhibitants,” will see to it that 


we get meat and other food stuffs that are wholesome. 


At last we come to his professional fiat. As a 
social psychologist, he would warn us not to forsake 
the moderate use of a mild alcoholic stimulant for 
this psychological reason, that “the nerves of a 
healthy nation need” a certain amount of “excite- 
ment,” and—pay strict attention, for this is the great 
scientific contribution in the article—if Americans 
wish ultimately to avoid becoming ‘‘an emasculated 
nation of dyspeptic ice-water drinkers without in- 
spiration and energy,” they must use light liquors 
moderately, ‘‘or permit vulgar amusements, reckless 
stock-gambling, sensationalism, adultery, burglary 
and murder.” 

If this piece of sophistry had come from a school- 
boy who was not yet far enough advanced to know 
what constitutes evidence, we could accept it as a 
clever stroke, and doubtless many untrained minds 
will be fooled by such statements, but coming as it 
does from a German psychologist, it is decidedly 
weak, and when we remember he is a professor in an 
American University, we naturally feel a little hu- 
miliated. It would be just as reasonable to tell a 
man that because he needed food he must eat shoe 
leather and fence posts on the one hand, or spoiled 
meats and rotten apples on the other. In the latter 
case we ignore a thousand varieties of foods, any one 
of which is more wholesome than those we mention, 


and in the former the professor ignores a thousand 
kinds of wholesome “inhibitants” which stir the 
emotions and brighten life. Yes, God has given man 
a thousand ways of stimulating his emotional and 
esthetic powers without choosing between two or 
more low, unnatural alternatives. 

We are all very willing to hear what the professor 
calls the “other side of the case,” and we are quite 
glad to know what his personal convictions are on 
this subject, but if he wishes to make a scientific 
appeal to American intelligence, we suggest that he 
abandon the tacties of a controversalist, and that he 
| observe the elementary rules of scientific reasoning. 
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The other document which we wish to notice is a 
circular sent out by T. M. Gilmore, president of the 
Model License League. In the main, this circular 
calls for a “show-down,” as T. M. Gilmore puts it, on 
the part of the Anti-Saloon League, and in a general 
way asserts that it is charged: 


(a) That the League (National) refuses an examination 
of its financial accounts, although a former solicitor for the 
League has offered to contribute $1,000 for that purpose; 
(b) that a coterie of League men are waxing rich at the job; 
(c) that four State organizations, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, have broken away from the League, 
‘because they were not being treated fairly financially, and 
that others are expected to follow; (d) that the League pays 
from 15 per cent. to 75 per cent. for collecting funds, and that 
of $1,000,000 collected last year, $750,000 was spent in com- 
missions and salaries; (e) that the Model License League 
has in its possession a long list of names of persons, connected 
with the League now or formerly, who are charged with an 
interesting variety of crimes, etc. 

We do not pretend to know anything about the 
inside management of the Anti-Saloon League, but 
we do know that it is one of the most powerful agen- 
cies favoring the abolition of the saloon, and that it is 
doing a great deal of work with comparatively little 
money. It is refreshing to read the straightforward 
challenge which S. Edgar Nicholson, secretary of the 
National League, prompty issued: 

I challenge, here and now, Mr. Gilmore, or any other man, 
to state, over his own signature, that any of the insinuations 
in this circular letter are true, and I challenge him to produce 
the evidence thereof. 

If Mr. Gilmore, or anybody else, knows of a single League, 
State or National, that refuses or neglects to account properly 
upon its books and in an accounting to the League Board of 
Trustees for every cent of money contributed and expended, 
and will name the League and produce the evidence in his 
possession, I promise, as secretary of the National Com- 
mittee, that there will be a speedy examination of the case, 
and if the charges are sustained by the facts, a change, both 
in management and policy, will be inaugurated forthwith. 

If Mr. Gilmore, or anybody else, knows of any League 
-workman against whom moral delinquencies are chargeable, 
with a “large and interesting variety of crimes,” as Mr. Gil- 
more puts it, let him name the man with his proofs, and in 
the same way I promise a speedy and thorough investigation, 
and if the charges are sustained, there will be.a speedy dis- 
missal of the offender. 

I challenge Mr. Gilmore, or anybody else, to name any 
League workman who is getting rich from his employment with 
the League. ‘The average salary received by men employed 
in League work from the date of its organization until to-day 
would not amount to $1,200 per annum. Scores of men have 
left lucrative positions in the ministry or the law to work for 
the League at far less salaries, and there are precious few 
men, if any, in League work anywhere who would not com- 
mand larger salaries in almost any other line of employment. 


It’s good to have money, and the things that 
money can buy, but it’s good, too, to check up once in 
a while, and make sure you haven’t lost the things 
that money won’t buy.—George Horace Lorimer. 


== 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XVL.¥* 
31. Visiting Friends in North Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

Again we began the work of visiting meetings, fam- 
ies and schools as we came to them. Our course 
was towards western North Carolina, and from there 
across the mountains into Tennessee, the work to be 
finished in that State. In taking this course we were 
following in the tracks of Johnson’s and Sherman’s 
armies, from Goldboro to Greenboro, the former re- 
treating and the latter pursuing him. We had a good 
opportunity to see the devastating effect of war. It 
was in a Friends neighborhood that the last battle 
between Johnson and Sherman was fought, near Ben- 
tonsville, North Carolina. Our dear friend, Wil- 
liam Cox’s house was situated in the midst of the 
conflict. The effect of the bullets upon the house was 
plainly to be seen. None of the family were hurt, as 
they quietly remained inside. But it is not my pur- 
pose to dwell upon the subject of the war or the suf- 
ferings of Friends, for that has been told by others. 
Mine is to tell of what we found and what we tried 
to do. I could fill volumes in relating the stories told 
us as we went into the homes. Many nights after a 
hard day’s work we would listen until a late hour 
to these facts which at that time were fresh in the 
minds of all, and the evidence of their truth was to 
be seen on every hand. One dear Friend, near Golds- 
boro, told how Johnson’s men first, and then Sher- 
man’s following, took all their horses and cattle, 
cleared up their chickens, indeed did not leave any- 
thing alive on the farm, besides the members of the 
family, except a setting hen which was hidden under 
the barn. The soldiers would take the sheets and the 
linen bed clothes; would rip open one end of a bed- 
tick, take hold of the other and run down stairs 
through the house and into the yard, scattering the 
feathers everywhere in a spirit of wanton destruction. 
Everything that could be eaten was destroyed or 
earried away. Several years after this, sitting by the 
bedside of a dying soldier in Indiana, he brought up 
this circumstance and what happened in this home, 
and the part that he took in it. He spoke of the 
Christian spirit manifested by those dear Friends, of 
the father, the mother, the three children, and then 
added, “Oh, I wish I could see them and ask their 
forgiveness for the part I took in destroying their 
home.” When I told him I knew them well and had 
often partaken of their hospitality, that they were 
prospering and that the children had grown up lovely 
Christians, he begged that I would bear his dying 
request that they would forgive him, and his prayer 
that they might meet in Heaven. All of this I have 
carefully done. But, as I have said, I leave these 
unpleasant things and pass on to our mission. It was 
ours to go from house to house and bear the message 
of love and encouragement to those noble men and 
women who had silently and faithfully borne their 
testimony to the cause of peace. One thing impressed 
me day after day, in going from one home to an- 
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other and from one meeting to another—that I was 
in the midst of a people who, without noise or any 
great flourish of trumpets, had fought and won a 


silent yet glorious victory, for ‘they endured as see- 
ing Him who is invisible,” and as we listened to their . 


pitiful stories of their trials, privations and persecu- 
tions, we felt that we were among a people who be- 
lieved in God, a people who had walked through the 
fiery furnace unconscions that “One like unto the 
Son of Man was with them.” They had come out 
“Without the smell of fire upon their garments.’ 
listened to the mothers and sisters telling of plow- 
ing and carrying on the work of the fam, while the 
husbands, fathers and sons were hidden in the woods 
and caves that they might keep out of the army, or 
had passed through the lines to the North in order 
that they might not be forced to fight. I remember 
young men telling how hard it was for them, from 
their hiding places on the mountains, to see their 
mothers toiling in the fields for their support. In 
one instance, one of these young men went home, 
dressed in his mother’s 
the field for three days while she rested. Women 
would suffer severe punishment rather than tell where 
their loved ones were hiding. Day after day we 
would listen to these simple narratives, often told be- 
cause we drew them out by questions, not because 
they thought they had done any great thing. They 
appeared little to realize that they had been making 
history that would place them in the list of God’s 
heroes; that they were sowing the seed that would 
build up his kingdom on earth again. While others 
had closed their places of worship in the country, 
they had kept up their meetings for worship on First- 
day and in the middle of the week—meetings held 
often in silence, yet always a bright example of their 
devotion to their profession and duty to God. 
had heard the voice of God and were faithful to His 
Will; men and women who knew more of God than 
some whom I have since met who make a much louder 
profession, talk more about doctrine and dwell much 
upon orthodoxy and religious belief. Here were 
those who heard His voice and followed as He led the 
way, and were “kept in perfect peace” because their 
minds were “stayed upon Him.” So we continued 
our work, making use of the time. When we reached 
Springfield Meeting, located near what was called 
' Bush Hill, now Archdale, North Carolina, we found 
Joseph Moore, who was at that time superintendent 
of the Baltimore Association work. This was an or- 
ganization formed in Baltimore at the close of the 
war called “The Baltimore Association of Friends, 
to Advise and Assist Friends in the Southern 
States.” Richard M. Janney, John Seott and Sarah 
F. Smiley were sent down at first by this association 
to help relieve the immediate need, but the work was 
afterwards put under the entire control of Joseph 
Moore. We were glad to meet him and strengthen 
his hands in the good work, but it is my purpose to 
speak more of this in a short time when, in the provi- 
dence of God, I came to take the place he then occu- 
pied. We passed on westward, visiting the meetings 


ioe | 


clothes and took her place in | 


They | 


| 


\ 


| William Forster some thirteen years before. 


| awoke, in a few minutes he said, 


up among the mountains in western North Carolina, - 


then crossed over into eastern Tennessee, going to 
New Hope Meeting first, then down to Lost Creek, 
across the Holsten River to Maryville and so on to 
F riendsville, where William Forster, of England, who 
was buried in the graveyard here in 1854, ‘laid down 
his life while engaged as a member of a delegation 
appointed by London Yearly Meeting to present a 
communication on the subject of slavery, addressed 
by that yearly meeting to the President of the United 
States and to the Governor of each State. After 
reaching Friendsville, I learned of a settlement some 
four or five miles from there where there had once 
been a Friends meeting, but which had gone down. 
The last meeting held in the old meeting-house, the 
roof of which had now fallen in, had been held by 
There 
were some 10 or 12 members scattered among the 
hills, often only one in a family. So, First month 
15, 1867, on horseback, with a friend on another 
horse for a guide, we started soon after daylight, 
rode over 20 miles during the day and visited 10 
homes. Soon after beginning, the word got ciren- 
lated in the woods that a preacher was holding meet- 
ings in the homes where there was a Friend. After 
that we had a company in each house when we 
reached there. While eating dinner at John B. 
Jones’s, I felt it right to appoint a meeting that night 
for the people in that community. He freely offered 
his house, a two-roomed one, with a door between. 
His wife, though a P resbyterian, very cordially joined 
with. him in granting the home. When we reached 
there at meeting time, both rooms were full, people 
standing and sitting on the floor. I took my position 
in the door between the two rooms and for an hour 
or more was engaged in exposition and prayer. Soon 
after this a new meeting-house was built and a meet- 
ing established, and in a short time a monthly meet- 
ing was opened, called Hickory Valley. I believe 
that day’s work was owned and blessed by the Lord. 
After the meeting, I rode two miles to Joseph Bales’, 
a Friend who had long been confined to the house, 
and did what I could to encourage him and his family 
before leaving them. The next day I visited families 
and reached Francis Hackney’s in ‘the evening, where 
I found my uncle and our dear friends, Joseph Moore 
and Isaac Cox. We all went to meeting First-day 
and had a large and favored meeting. I visited fam- 
ilies that afternoon, and on First month 17th waked 
very early and felt clearly the command to return 
home, which was a joyful message. When uncle 
“Allen, I am ready 
to go home.” We started that day, and I was favored 
to reach my home on the afternoon of the 19th, when 
the wisdom of returning was made plain. T found 
our little boy, fifteen months old, very sick. We 
were united in returning thanks to our Heavenly 
Father for His watchful care over us and our loved 
ones during our separation of one hundred and seven 
days. Thus ended my first visit to North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, which was soon to become the field 
of several vears’ work. 
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Association. 


T now settled down to farm life, which was min- 
gled with a few visits of a religious character of more 
or less importance. The next winter I obtained a 
minute to visit families of those within the limits of 
our meeting and surrounding neighborhood who were 
not. F rents: and held some meetings among them. 
Early in 1868, in company with my done Ww ife, I vis- 
ited the meetings of Indiana Yearly Meeting, located 
within the States of Ohio and Indiana. Returning 
from this service, the summer was occupied in rais- 
ing a crop. One day after harvest, while tinishing 
“laying by” some late corn, my wife came to the 
field, saying, “Here is a letter from Baltimore.” I 
asked her to read it while I sat on the plow to rest. 
It was from Francis T. King and began by saying, 
“We have just had a meeting of the Baltimore ‘Asso- 
ciation of Friends to ‘Assist, and Advise Friends of 
the Southern States, and at the earnest request of 
many Friends in North Carolina, we are united in 
appointing thee our superintendent, to take the place 
of Joseph Moore, who has resigned in order to return 
to his place as president of Earlham College.” He 
then went on to tell how much they w “stir ek pay and 


what they would provide for myself and family if | 
were wiping their eyes, so I spoke forty-five minutes, ' 


we would come for one year, and closed by saying, 
“We want an answer by return mail.” The proposi- 
tion was entirely unexpected. We sat in silence a 
few minutes. I then rose and, turning my horses 
round, proceeded to finish my plowing, then went to 
the barn and oceupied the rest of the day in putting 
away my farming utensils where they belonged, 
That evening we did not mention the subject, neither 
the next day. It being First-day, we went to school 
and meeting, spent the afternoon with my wife’s par- 
ents, and upon returning home that evening the same 
silence was maintained on that subject, each waiting 
for the other to work it out. On Second-day morn- 


ing, after breakfast, | remarked, ‘‘I must now answer 
F. T. King’s s letter. What shall I say?’ My wife 
simply replied, “I expect we will go,” and went out 
to wash the dishes. I went to the desk and wrote an 
answer, saying we would accept if they should fur- 
nish a cow in addition to what they had already 
promised. In a few days I had an answer saying, 
“We accept thy proposition. Thou art our man. Go 
to lowa Y early Meeting and secure all the funds thou 
canst for the work. I have written to the Friends 
there to give thee an opportunity during the yearly 
meeting. ” In two days I reached there, a stranger 
and yery much depressed with the thought of making 
a public appeal, which was not made lighter by the 
fact that I could see that they did not w ant the appeal 
to be made, The yearly meeting was new, it being 
the third one that they had held. The country was 
new and they had not yet paid for their house. They 
told me plainly that they felt they had their hands 
full, but as Francis T. King had helped them finan- 
cially i in their educational work, perhaps it would be 
best to grant me a little time. So one evening | was 
informed that I might have fifteen minutes the next 


of the night to prepare a fifteen minute talk. It 
doesn’t take much thought to talk an hour, but to 
say something in fifteen minutes requires much prep- 
aration. The hour came. The house was full. 
There sat before me men who had fathers and moth- 
ers, brothers and sisters and dear relatives in the old 
North State and in Tennessee, who had gone through 
the horrors of war, whom they did not hear from for 
four long years, and I had been in their homes and 
heard of their sufferings. I was full of these tales 
of sorrow. Joel Bean, who was clerk, like a Christian 
gentleman as he has always been, politely introduced 
the subject and said that they were very busy, but 
thought best to give me fifteen minutes. | rose’ 
trembling all over and so frightened that I did not 
remember anything that I had made up to say, but’ 
plunged into the subject and did not stop for nearly 
an hour. When I sat down there was weeping all 
over the house. James Owen rose at once and pro- 
posed that I should go upstairs and lay the matter. 
before the women’s meeting. A messenger came back. 
soon, saying that they would give me a few minutes, 
so with an escort I went up, was introduced by the 
clerk, Hannah Bean, with the reminder that time was 
precious. When the few minutes were out many, 


and then they entered into a collection, and when I’ 
went down stairs I had four hundred dollars in my 
hat. They reported that they had raised one thou- 
sand dollars among the men while I was upstairs. I 
slept well that night. That was the beginning of my 
public solicitations in raising money, but it has not 
been my last. At the close of the yearly meeting 1 
returned home and in.three weeks we were on our 
way, moving to North Carolina. We had left our farm 
and ev ery thing on it under the care of a man and his 
wife, expecting to return in one year, but we have 
never done so. God has led, I believe e, in another, 
way. After we had been in the South two years my 
parents came down to see us and to attend the yearly 
meeting. My father went with me for a few weeks 
seeing the work. He then said, ““We would be glad 
to have vou back in Indiana, but thee is engaged in a 
work here that thee must not leave. Better let me, 
go home and make a sale and close up thy affairs in 
Indiana.” Next morning we had an offer for the 
farm which was better than we expected. We made 
the deed and father wound up the affairs at the old 
home. 
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THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE ON 
QUAKER HILL. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN J. HAVILAND. 


In Tur Amertcan Frienp of Seventh month 9, 
1908, in the article “Early Meetings in Nine Part- 
ners,” mention is made of the old meeting-house on 
Quaker Hill, in the eastern part of New York, al- 
most on the Connecticut line. The following is from 
the Haviland genealogy and printed in the Pough- 
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keepsie Eagle, a local paper, of Eighth month 18, 
1596: 

“During the occupancy of the present house, 
which was built in 1764, and used as a hospital for 
the Continental Army, Friends regularly assembled 
without interruption in the mid-week as on First- 
day. The building is in a good state of preservation, 
and the original siding remains sound on the north 
side. The ancient Franklin stove occupies its orig- 
inal place with its immense pipe a foot in diameter, 
elevated and wired as it extends to the lofty ceiling. 

“This house was twice struck by lightning. Dan- 
iel Haviland (a minister born in 1746, died Ninth 
month 19, 1828), in years long gone by, when seats 
in this historic house were filled with worshippers, 
on one occasion in his communication spoke what 
appeared to that large congregation idle words: 
‘The day is coming when this house shall be left 
desolate.’ John Comly, on a religious visit about the 
year 1815, attended a meeting at Oblong held in this 
house, and from his diary quotes these words of 
Daniel Haviland respecting its desolation. 

“During the Revolution, after the adjournment of 
a monthly meeting, one Vaughn and his band of 
Tory robbers were discovered secreted in the garret 
by some young women who were taking a walk after 
dinner and had a curiosity to see what was in the 
garret of the meeting-house. The robbers, seeing 
they were discovered, left immediately, robbing a 
store adjoining the grounds of such provisions as | 
they wanted. A band was soon organized for their 
capture. They were closely watched, and were soon 
after surprised as they were seated around a large 
flat rock gaming with cards. Vaughn was acting as 
sentry on guard. He sat with his back against a 
tree when first discovered, and appeared to be read- 
ing. They were fired upon by their pursuers. 
Vaughn was wounded and soon dispatched by a | 
bayonet thrust. The robbers returned the fire. | 
Lieutenant Nichols was killed and others wounded. | 
Phoebe Nichols, whom I remember, was a niece of | 
this heutenant Nichols. Vaughn is buried in the 
grave-yard about two miles south of the meeting- | 
house. Abraham, son of Elihu Wing, then a little 


| Ing in this venerable house a number of times. 


boy, would tell in after years how frightened he was 
at the sight of the men with their guns coming down 
the road, as they halted to rest and laid their ghastly 
dead on the ground near his father’s house. 

“In the winter of 1777 and 1778 portions of the 
army under the commond of General Putnam were 
encamped in this vicinity. To the inhabitants gen- | 
erally it was a day of great privation and suffering, | 
the country being ransacked for provisions and forage 
by the soldiers ; everything convertible into food was | 
appropriated. One after another of Thomas Havi- | 
jand’s (my great grandfather) cows, to the number 
of six, were driven away. Washington, being in- | 
formed of the circumstance that the last cow had been | 
taken from the family nearby, with several small 
children dependent on the milk for sustenance, or- 
dered the cow to be driven back home. Thomas’ wife 
was possessed of great courage and endurance, still | 


she was kind and generous. Often during severe 
weather her kitchen floor would be covered with sick 
and disabled soldiers who had begged admission, ap- 
parently perishing with the cold. The only way she 
could keep her large brass kettle was to keep it on 
the fire-place full of boiling water. Her husband 
had opportunities of conversing with Washington as 
he was passing, while inspecting the condition of his’ 
troops encamped in the vicinity. It was related by © 
a neighbor that early one morning as he was passing 
along a by-path he thought he heard a voice, listened 
for a moment, then followed the sound and soon dis- 
covered in a solitary place alone, Washington in 
prayer. The early Friends lived amid strenuous 
scenes, and the writer has attended quarterly meet- 
The 
last one was held the 6th of Eighth month, 1887, 
when its doors were closed apparently for the last 
time as a place of worship, and this ancient house 
was left desolate as foretold.” 


WHAT DOES “BELIEVE” MEAN? 


“Why then did ye not believe him ?” 

These are not set down in the Bible as words that 
Jesus said. They are words that a group of men 
in controversy with Him thought He was going to 
say. And the question was such an uncomfortable 
one that they dodged. 

Sometimes there is more of a picture of a man’s 
character in what his enemies expect of him than in 
any one act that he does or any one thing that he says. 
Their anticipation is a sort of instinctive and auto- 
matic summing up of what they have learned of his 
habits of thinking. 

So the way these badgering priests in the temple 


| expected Jesus to use the word “believe” is a very 
_ reliable index to the way He was accustomed to use it. 


From the mouth of Jesus “believe” was not an 
arrow aimed at the heads of men; it was a dart to 
pierce their consciences. 

Those priests wouldn’t have dodged an arguing 
question. They loved an argument; that was the very 
thing for which they had hunted out the Lord and 
challenged Him. They demanded to know where He 
got the authority to regulate affairs in the temple 
as He had been doing. They would have enjoyed 
disputing about that all day long. 

But the Master countered on them with another 
question: What did they think about John the Bap- 
tist; did the authority for his scorching denunciations 
of sin come from God, or did he merely take it on 


| himself to preach against wickedness ? 


The priestly intelligence was quick as a flash of 
electricity. Every man in the group saw instantly 
what the Nazarene had done. He had shoved them 
clear back into the crotch of a dilemma of which they 
didn’t dare take either horn. 

Should they reply that John was an insignificant 
nobody preaching wild and fanatical things imagined 
out of his own head, there was no telling what the 
people might do to them. The masses would never 
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forgive such an insult to the memory of a man whom 
they idolized. 

But the strange thing was that the priests were just 
as much afraid to go the other way. If they answered 


that John got his message from God, they would en- | 


counter—simply a question. But that question they 
dreaded as much as wrath from the mob: 

“Why then did ye not believe him?” 

Some one will doubtless be imagining how glibly 


Let them say that John the Baptist without question 
eame from God—a great and inspired preacher. And 
then when the Galilean said, ““‘Why then did ye 


not believe him?’ let them respond with conscious | 


triumph: “We did believe in him. Have we not 
just now acknowledged that he had a Divine mission ? 
Have we not always styled him a prophet?” 

That sounds very plausible to-day. But those men 
who that day face to face with Jesus in the temple 
stood looking into His steady eyes, knew that such an 
answer wouldn’t do. It would probably have been 
true enough as far as it went;.it is unlikely they 
seriously doubted that John was a man of God. 

But all too poignantly they realized that the piere- 
ing eyes bent upon them were looking far deeper than 
this. ‘Why then did ye not believe him?” John 
the Baptist with flaming words had preached against 
the exceeding sinfulness of self-righteous hypocrisies, 
and they heard him—but were hypocrites still. 

They couldn’t tell Jesus that they believed what 
they had not done. They understood what He meant 
by ‘‘believe’”—what a vast, honest, active word of 
fidelity and thoroughness He made of it. They 
didn’t dare play with the word in His presence. 

In the vocabulary of Jesus Christ to believe is to 
embrace a truth so seriously and profoundly that the 


whole life is made over to fit the truth. Believing is | 


living. 


the Bible as a condition of salvation resent the terms 
as unfair. 
should determine whether a just God approves him or 
not; that a person’s intellectual opinions ought not to 
be ground of condemnation, since a man can’t help 
it if this or that orthodox doctrine seems improbable 
to him. 

The point would be well taken if the Lord Jesus 
in ‘‘whosoever believeth” meant whosoever formally 
indorses a creed. But our thoroughgoing Lord 
wouldn’t waste the great word “believe” on a mere 
lazy and supine admission that such and such a state- 
ment of truth is probably so. He dedicated the word 
to a sense which sincerity could adopt and manful 
earnestness magnify. He made it a term not of the 
brain alone, but a term of the whole man deep in the 
infinite business of a whole life. 

When the Lord saw a man’s deepest soul seized 
upon by conviction of the genuineness of either a 
great personality or a great truth—so mightily seized 
upon that he could no longer complacently do a deed 
disloyal to either the person or the truth, then Jesus 
ealled him a believer. 


They say that what a man is morally, | 


' over orthodox doctrines. 


| “He who believeth,” therefore—he who “shall be 
| saved” —is he who, on the honor of a man solemnly 
_ sworn to be true to the truest, enlists himself for all 


| Christ commands and in all that Christ commends. 
The hindrance to Christ’s kingdom and to men’s 
salvation is not the intellectual difficulties of men 
The overwhelming major- 
ity of men readily confess that the Bible is true and 


: : _ Jesus the Son of God. 
he could have furnished the priests a sufficient reply. | 


But the surmounting obstacle which hinders the 


| kingdom is that an incalculable multitude of men who 


intellectually indorse those truths don’t live the life 
which such truths demand, 


Men outside the Church in hosts tell every inquir- 


_ing Christian minister or other friend that they be- 


lieve the Bible from cover to cover just as much as 
the church members do. But they neither lift hand 
nor stir foot to demonstrate by acts of life that their 
alleged belief has struck the motive center of conduct. 

Likewise men within the Church, scarcely fewer 
for multitude, with their lips confess the creeds but 
put into effect no token of active and sacrificing loy- 
alty to Christ. 

But Jesus, it is safe to say, counts on Hts side only 
men who are honest enough to live by all that they are 
persuaded is true-—The Interior. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


TRAVELING IN CHINA. 


BY MARGARET L. SIMKIN,. 


Tn the far west of China the mode of traveling is so 
different from anything at home that it may interest 
you to know something of our journey from Chung- 
king to Chentu, a distance of about 200 miles, ac- 
cording to the scale of miles on the map, but in 


| reality about 300 miles, owing to the winding road. 
A multitude of people finding belief set down in | 


It can hardly be called a road, as it is only a paved 
foot-path nearly all the way. Not having such lux- 
uries as railroad trains or trolley cars, the sedan chair 
is used, and instead of covering the distance between 
Chungking and Chentu in ten hours, it requires as 
many days. Food, bedding, clothing and other nec- 
essaries are carried in bamboo baskets on carrying 
poles over the shoulders of coolies. 

In preparing for our journey we supplied our- 
selves with good-sized baskets and spent the evening 
previous to our departure lining them with tar paper 
as a protection against rain. The covers of somo 
baskets are lined with native oil paper at the basket 
maker’s, but experience has shown us that this is not 
sufficient in a downpour, therefore we were more 
cautious. Another thing necessary before starting 
is an agreement with the “futo,” or head carrier, as 
to the number of men needed, the amount of cash 
each man is to receive, places where payments are 
to be made, and number of days for the journey. 
Arising at 4.30 A. M. for final preparations, we 
started on our trip at 7.30. Our cavaleade at the 


start consisted of four men carrying baskets, one 
carrying a bicycle and basket, and three carrying a 
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pets: had 


sedan chair. Robert and two seadents, 


asked to join our party to their home in 'T’ung | 


Ch’wan, walked, but the two young fellows often be- 
came weary and had to eall chairs on the road. 

At noon we halted at a Chinese inn, and here 
began a series of experiences quite new to us. As 
facilities for cooking in inns are very crude, it is 
dithcult to prepare a meal as we should like, never- 
theless it must be done, for one hardly wishes to live 
on native cooked food unless obliged to, though some 
missionaries who itinerate a great deal do it. 
previous letters I have written about the peculiar 
clay stoves used in China. This is the kind used in 
the inns. It is often the occupation of a woman or 
girl in the innkeeper’s family to sit by the side of 
the big stove and feed the fire with brush, dried 
leaves or whatever fuel may have been gathered. In 
the large iron basin, which fits in the top of the 
stove, everything is cooked. When one kind of food 
has been prepared the basin is wiped with a rag 
which serves all kinds of purposes, and another kind 
put in, and if water is to be heated the same utensil 
is used. Some of our provisions were prepared at 
home and were ready for use, but such things as 
sweet potatoes and carrots bought on the road were 
cooked at night to save time. 

The second day we passed through a beautiful 
gorge, and saw the finest scenery of the whole trip. 
The path led over the hills beside a merry stream 
which was dashing over a rocky bed and in some 
places formed picturesque waterfalls. The hills 
were covered with great masses of graceful bamboos, 
ferns of every description, from the creeping varie- 
ties to exceedingly tall ones, some being much 
than a man, and many beautiful palms. 


In | 


! 
| 


taller | 
The awe- | 


inspiring stillness was broken only by the singing of | 
beautiful birds and the buzz of the saw of a lone | 


woodman, whose little hut was nestled on the hill- 
side. Even in the ecstacy of this charming scenery 
it is not possible to get away from heathenism, for 


perched in conspicuous places all through the gorge | 
are little shrines in which the passer-by deposits a | 


stick of: burning incense. It is a very lonely spot 
and sometimes robberies occur when silver is carried, 
though we are told foreigners are seldom molested. 
However, we were accompanied by two official escorts 
sent by the Chungking official the morning we left. 
It seemed to us almost useless to have them trotting 
along with us, but unless they escort us when sent by 
the official he will not give assistance in case of trou- 
ble. Besides his salary from the official, each man is 
paid fifty or a hundred cash for wine money (the 


missionary calls it tea money) by the one whom he is 


escorting. At certain stages of the journey others 
take their place and the former ones return home. 


Thus we had a variety of characters; some were | 


fairly well dressed, others looked more like tramps, 


some were officious, others scarcely made themselves | 


known along the route. 

Though we were not always comfortable during 
the trip, our worst experience was the first night out 
from T’ung Liang, when we were obliged to stop at 


an inn » filthy ero description. It was not alto- 
gether a surprise, for we had been told of it and were 
advised to get into the temple near by for the night 
and sleep on the tables, but when we arrived the 
priest said he had no room for us. We arrived early 
and first selected a room (¢). There was very little 
choice im the matter, but we took the one which 
seemed the largest. It had no less than four Chinese 
beds in it, consequently there was little space left 
for our many baskets and other things without stand- 
ing them on the beds. This we shrank from doing 
and finally managed to arrange things in such a way 
as to be somewhat out of danger. T he floor was of 
earth, the walls vile with dirt, and the only window, 
was an opening in the roof. The next thing to be 
done was to get the evening meal, for which I had 
already lost my appetite. I proceeded to take the 
things from our baskets and placed them on the table, 

which was polished with grease; therefore it was best 
to use only clean paper for a tablecloth. Meanwhile 
Robert had gone out to the front near the street and 
was preaching to the crowd gathered around him. 
Supper was soon over and again the crowd had come 
to listen to more preaching. When I went to: the 
room I came out very quickly, as I found it filled 
with the odor of opium. Thinking someone was 
smoking in the next room, I made inquiries, only te 
be told that I was mistaken. Again I returned, and 
this time it was worse than before, and I decided we 
could not sleep there if it continued, without suffer- 
ing harm, so once more I began an investig ation. I 
found that opium was being boiled in the kitchen 
and the fumes floated over into the room because the 
partition was only a partial one and did not reach 

to the ceiling. The outlook seemed better, for I 
thought that pot of opium would not boil all night, 
so I continued my work. In sleeping in these inns 
our chief protection against vermin is a sheet of 
oiled cloth of native make, large enough to hang over 
the four sides of the bed. This is spread over the 
bed before any of our own bedding is put on, then 
blankets and sheets are carefully tucked in to escape 
danger. 

When the preaching was finished and the pot of 
opium had been taken from the stove we retired, ex- 
pecting to get some rest. But now that the opium 
odor had almost gone, another seemed to disturb us, 
and to our utter disgust we discovered a pig was kept 
in the adjoining room. You may be sure it was 
with great thankfulness we hailed the peep of dawn 
and that we never appreciated a breath of fresh air 
LG A a 2 


Chungking, West Ayer 
OLD ENOUGH TO VOTE. 


So you are twenty-one ? 

And you stand up clear-eyed, clean-minded to look 
all the world squarely in the eyes. You are a man! 

Did you ever think, son, how much it has cost to 
make a man out of you? 

You have cost your father many hard knocks and 
short dinners and worry and gray streaks in his hair. 
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And your mother—ah, boy, you will never know. 
You have cost her days ind nights of anxiety and | 
wrinkles in her dear f 


| spirits.” 


face and heartaches and sac 
rifices. 
It has been expensive to grow you. 
But— 


If you are what we think you are, you are worth 
all you cost—and much more, much more. 

‘Be sure of this: 
much but “hello! son!” way down deep in his tough, 
staunch heart he thinks you are the finest ever. And 
as for little mother, she simply can not keep her love 
and pride for you out of her eyes. 

You are a man now. 

And sometime you must step into your father’s 
shoes. He would not like you to call him old, but 
just the same he isn’t young as he used to be. You 
see, young man, he has been working pretty hard for 
more than twenty-five years to help you up! And al- 
ready your mother is beginning to lean on you. 
Doesn’t that sober you, Twenty-One ? 

Your father has done fairly well, but you can do 
better. You may not think so, but—he does. He 
has given you a better chance than he had. In many 
ways you can begin where he left off. He expects a 
good deal from you, and that is why he has tried to 
make a man out of you. 

Don’t flinch, boy. 

The world will try you out. It will put to the test 
every fiber in you. But you are made of good stuff. 
Once the load is fairly strapped on your young 
shoulders you will carry and searcely feel it—if only 
there be the willing and cheerful mind. 

All hail to you on the threshold! 

It’s high time you were beginning to pay the 
freight and your back debts to father and mother. 
You will pay them, won’t you, boy ? 

How shall you pay them ? 

By being always and everywhere a man.—Cal. O. 
F. and New Age. 


19) 


RATIONAL MYSTICISM. 

The Spectator (London), for the week ending 
Sixth month 13th, discusses what it denominates 
“Rational Mysticism” and calls attention to two re- 
cent books, one by Caroline Stephen, and the other 
by Rufus M. Jones. From this article we take the 
following: 

“Any review of the mysticism of the past is, of 
course, outside the scope of a newspaper article, but 
there is a mysticism of to-day which no one who dis- 
cusses the present religious position can neglect to 
take into consideration. It is, the true child of 
ancient mysticism, and springs, not from doubt of 
the historic revelation of God, though it is not barred 
by such doubt, but from an intense desire for a per- 
sonal and present revelation of His Presence. This 
is the form of mysticism which we find, for instance, 
in a new book by Miss Caroline Stephen, ealled 
‘Light Arising.’”* “The essence of the mystical 


*‘Tight Arising,’ The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
Price, postpaid, 99 cents. 


tian sect, 


While your father doesn’t say | 


_in the fringe, 


faith,” we read in this able exposition of Quaker- 
ism, “is the belief in an actual spiritual intercourse 
between us human beings and the Father of our 
This belief Miss Stephen ealls rational 

It is shared, no doubt, by every Chris- 
but all mystics make it the first article of 
their creed, and it dwarfs every other. “We must 
beheve,” she writes, “that the Light and the Voice 
which are reverently held to typify the Father’s re- 
sponse to our need of Him—the means by which 
nnd communicates with mind and spirit with spirit 
are an all-pervading element of the order under 
which we live.” In the presence of such a faith 


inysticism. 


_dogmatie refinements become of small importance. 


In view even of the hope of attaining to such a faith, 
their study, and even their devout acceptance, offer 


| little satisfaction. 


Is such a hope widely spread in the present day ? 
There are mystics both here and in America who 
believe that it is, and that it accounts for much of 
the indifference to theology which is so often put 
down to secularism and agnosticism. This is the 
theory adv anced in an interesting little book upon 
“Quakerism”* by Rufus M. Jones, a Pennsylvania 
Quaker, who has ae published a lecture delivered 
at Birmingham to the Society of Friends. ‘We are 
we read, “of a great movement of 
mystical religion. It is well under way in almost all 
parts of the world.” We are no longer satisfied, he 
believes, “to be told that God once dealt directly with 
men, in some remote dispensation when God was 


_more neighbourly; that at the far-off origin of this 


religion of ours there were facts of experience which 
_ proved the Divine Presence, but that now it must he 


taken on hearsay and second-hand authority.” The 
past record of God’s dealing with men cannot, in 
Mr. Jones’ eyes, be overvalued, but such a record, 
however completely proved, is insufficient. ‘They 
seck a consciousness of finite spirit meeting infinite 
Spirit, an inward testimony to the Great Companion 
of our souls.” All revivals are accompanied by some 
regrettable phenomena. Mr. Jones regards the pres- 
ent extraordinary recrudescence of superstition in 
America as an instance of such phenomena. “Re- 
ligious quacks, spiritual pretenders, dealers in flimsy 
oceultisms, abound and beguile the gullible in shoals. 
The hunger of heart, the silent passion for the living 
God, the ground-swell of a deeper spiritual life, are 
good signs; but there was never a greater need for 
genuine prophets and spiritual guides.” 


It is quite possible that these modern mystics take 
a one-sided view of the present situation, belonging, 
as they do, to the only branch of Hie Universal 
Church which is professedly mystie. 


Nevertheless, there is much to bear them out. 
Men are tired ‘of the discussion of past events, and 
it is not difficult to forsee a time when the work of 
the Biblical crities—great debt as the Church owes 
them, lasting as must be the effect of their labours— 


* “Quakerism, a Religion of Life,” Friends Book and Tract 
Committee, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York. _ Price, postpaid, 
55 cents. ’ 
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will seem to belong to the past, like that of the school- 


men. St. Paul himself virtually deprecated a relig- 


ion which consists in a devout acceptance of a record, | 


however true, and declared that the power to give life 
rested in the Spirit of God, and not in the spirit 
of study, Men long eagerly to know whether they 
themselves will ever “see death,” and whether in this 
world even it is possible to pass from death into life, 
and their longing will not be appeased or quenched 
by the settlement of the Johannine authorship or 
the date at which the story of Lazarus was first com- 
mitted to paper. Our Lord never taught His dis- 
ciples to turn their faces everlastingly to the past. 
“The hour cometh, and now is,” He assured them, 
when men may draw near to God. Perhaps they will 
not worship in the sanctuaries of their fathers, but 
what matter so long as they worship in spirit and in 
truth? There is a sad sentence attributed to our 
Lord which, if He said it, is a terrible arraignment 
of the spiritual conditions which He found on earth 
nineteen hundred years ago. “I came into the world 
and found all men drunken, and none found I 
athirst.”” Whatever may be said in blame of the 
present generation, that censure we do not deserve. 
The hunger and thirst for a religion are patent on 
every side. “Surely I come quickly,” was the 
message delivered to the Christian prophet in those 
early days when the prospects of the faith looked dark 
enough, but when in the providence of God, the spark 
of Christianity was about to burst into a flame which 
should enlighten the world. It is burning low at 
the present time, but there are prophets who echo the 
author of the Revelation, and the thoughtful world, 
whether orthodox or unorthodox, replies as with one 
voice, “Even so, come.” 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, 1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


QUARTERLY REPORT FROM F. A. I. M. 


Kaimosi Station. 


Since our last report we have been able to occupy | 


our new chapel, using it both for services and school. 


Tt will accommodate about 400 people. It is 20 by | 
40 feet, built of sawed lumber, roofed with thatch, | 


which we hope to replace with shingles some time. 


The bell whieh was given to us is of great service, | 


as it can be heard by the natives miles around. On 
Seventh-day evening it is rung about dusk, notifying 
our neighbors that the Sabbath has come; then again 
in the early morning and for service at 11 A. M. 

We believe there are many who to some extent, at 
least, respect the Lord’s day. Ordinarily there are 
scores of natives daily passing through the station 
going to gardens and into the forest for fire-wood. 
On First-days the number of persons passing through 
is few in comparison. This may be but a small thing, 
but we rejoice in any small beginning which shows 
that numbers of people are impressed by the teaching 
of truth. 


We now hold a sunrise service for employees and 
all others living on mission property. Then at 2 
P. M. service and school, We are especially thankful 
for the large numbers attending Sabbath services, 
and for the fact that several of the chiefs come quite 
regularly. 

The chief, Mugera, urges his people to leave their 
work on First-day and come to service. One Sabbath, 
recently, he employed a rather unique method to 
compel their obedience. After service he inquired 
about Makona and his people who live in a settlement 
apart from the others. His people replied that they 
were in their gardens digging. Mugera thereupon 
commanded some of his headmen to go and take away 
their hoes from them, so that they could not work on 
the Sabbath. They did so, and we notice that the fol- 
lowing Sabbath Makona and his people were present 
for service. So the lesson was effectual. 

Four carts, including the log-truck, have been con- 
structed, using the iron wheels sent out from Amer- 
ica. Our work is made much easier, and our capacity 
greatly increased thereby. 

Logging, sawing, oxbreaking, brick-making, and 
laying brick on the walls of the new dwelling-house— 
these are some of the things which oceupy the time 
of your missionaries. 

You will note that the reports of the medical work 
are meagre, but we would remind you that one of the 
things toward which we should be looking, and for 
which we should be praying, is a good equipment for 
this branch of work, with hospital and operating 
room, and sufficient workers on the field that we may 
be released from other duties in order that our time 
may be given to the pursuit of professional duties. 

We are most thankful for what we have been able 
to do in this line, but it is only “as a drop in the 
bucket” in comparison with what might be accom- 
plished. 

Let us pray for, and expect to move on in all lines 
of the work. There remains much territory to be 
taken for the Lord. 

E. Bracksurn. 

Fourth month 1, 1908. 


GETTING THE BETTER OF THE 
COMMONPLACE. 


Steady-going goodness is harder than spectacular 
heroism. It calls for more endurance and more 
character to hold to the highest standards of life in 
the commonplaces of everyday routine than to nerve 
one’s self up for a single and exceptional effort. The 
five-mile run is more exhausting than the hundred- 
yard dash. Yet this prolonged and severer test of 
everyday living is the only true test, and it is the 
one which we must all meet. Moreover, the best way 
to be ready for the emergency test, when it comes, 
is to live through the common day in the red-letter- 
day spirit. No day was common to Christ, nor will 
it be to those who make every day His.—Sunday- 
school Times. 
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THE MEANING OF UNREST. | 


We are none of us satisfied with ourselves. This | 
is good and we should be thankful for it. In the 
process of attaining, our ideals expand so that we al- 
ways desire something vastly better than the thing we 
get. 

A boy whose mother had gone down town was be- 
ing amused by the nurse. She offered him marbles, 
but he did not want marbles; then, toys, then books, 
then the best thing of all—she offered him eandy—— 
but none of these things would satisfy. He cried: “I 
want Mother—Mother !” 

Thank God for the hunger and thirst within men 
for righteousness! Pleasures, money, things— 
nothing finite will satisfy the longing of an infinite 
soul. No matter what we get, we still want Him. 

“T shall be satisfied when I awake in His likeness.” 
—The Thermometer. 


Of heroes and hero-worship we hear much. But 
there is a spiritual heroism little known, that of the 
man who resolves to conquer himself,—hardest of all 
conquests. Impatience, envy, rage, selfishness, eager 
for success or sullen at defeat, passions of the flesh 
and passions of the spirit,—these are his enemies.— 
Orville Dewey. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselurs. 


Friends of Marshalltown, Iowa, have had the good fortune 
to secure Nevins M. Hodgin, New London, Ind., as pastor. 


Willis Bond has resigned as pastor in the meeting at 
Danville, Ind., in order to take up similar work in the meet- 
ing at Carmel, Ind. 


Since going to press last week, we have learned that our 
friends, John G. Kirby and H. Louisa Davis, were married at 
Haviland, Kan., not Wichita, as we announced. 


With the current issue of Western Work, E. H. Gifford 
ceases his connection with the paper. He has been the 
associate editor and business manager for some time, and 
much of its success has been due to his labors. 


— 


While Edith Furnas, professor of German and French at 
Friends University, is absent for one year for special work in 
Paris, France, Helen B. Titsworth, Richmond, Ind., a graduate 
of Earlham College, will act as substitute professor. 


We learn from [Vestern Work that the marriage of Ross 
Wood and Lucile Kersey and Charles D. Wood and Ethel 
Hibbs occurred Eighth month 2oth, at the Friends meeting- 
house in New Providence, Iowa, according to the ceremony 


of Friends. 


Nereus M. Hodgin, who has been engaged in pastoral work 
at New London, Ind., the past three years, has received and 
accepted a call to engage in similar work with Friends at 
Marshalltown, Ia. He and wife expect to attend Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, after which they will enter upon their work in 
Marshalltown. 

Alfred T. Ware, Richmond, Ind.; Nathan T. and Esther 
G. Frame, Wilmington, Ohio; Charles E. Newlin, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Jesse McPherson, Cleveland, Ohio, and Louis E. 
Stout, Plainfield, Ind., are among the number of visiting 
ministers who expect to attend Iowa Yearly Meeting, which 
convenes in Oskaloosa, Iowa, Ninth month Ist. 


i 


A special two-days meeting was held at West Elkton, O., 
on the 8th and oth inst. On the 8th inst. the pastor, Ida 
Parker, gave her paper on “The Hicksite Separation.” In 
the evening she gave a talk on “Habakkuk,” followed by an 
address to the Endeavorers by Albert J. Brown. On the oth 
Albert Brown delivered an able sermon in the morning, and 
in the evening he spoke of the work of Friends in England. 


Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held the 14th 
to the 16th inst. James W. Pierce, Hamilton County, Ind., 
was the only visiting minister. Ralph S. Coppock and Wil- 
liam J. Reagan gave helpful sermons. The various depart- 
ments of work reported some progress made. Noah C. Dixon 
was continued as superintendent of evangelistic work. Prof. 
Lawrence Hadley, Earlham, gave the address before the Bible 
School Conference. The annual meeting of the alumni of 
Bloomingdale Academy was held on the evening of the 15th. 

Here is what one dear Friend has to say about her paper: 
“T have often, often thought I would love to tell how I 
appreciate and love to read THe AMERICAN FRIEND. I am 
almost to my _seventy-fourth milestone. I read the Friends 
Review and Christian Worker in years gone by. I am old 
and poor as far as this world’s goods. The man I live with 


| thinks the price is too much to pay for THE AMERICAN 


Frienv. I told him I would live on half rations till I saved 
enough to pay for it. Tue AMERICAN FRIEND is my com- 
panion. I get so much that helps me over rough places.” 


At the Bible School and Christian Endeavor Assembly of 
Western Yearly Meeting, held at Carmel, Ind., the following 
resolution was adopted without a dissenting vote: 

“Recognizing that Friends have always understood the 
necessity of a guarded education and that the hope of the 
future church depends upon our young people who shall be 
properly educated: 

“Resolved, ‘That this assembly, representing the Bible 
Schools and Christian Endeavor Societies of Western Yearly 
Meeting, urge upon our membership generally the importance 
of sending their children to our academies and to Earlham 
College, which is officially the college of Western Yearly 
Meeting.” 

Substantial improvements are being made at Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita, Kan. during the summer vacation. <A 
convenient and commodious dressing room is being fitted up 
adjacent to the gyninasium. This “will contain lockers and 
shower baths, and will have an entrance way so that it can 
be easily reached from the athetic field. The study room will 
be equipped with new furnishings, handsome and modern in 
character. The plant has been installed for lighting the chapel 
and halls, and will be extended to the gymnasium, society 
rooms and library. The woodwork is being renewed by use 
of paints and varnish, adding greatly to the appearance of 
halls and rooms. It is also the purpose to finish additional 
rooms on the first floor to be used by the engineer as living 
apartments, in order to provide better care and supervision of 
the building and premises. 


MARRIED. 


Smatt-MacLean.—In Friends Meeting House, Lynn, 
Mass., Sixth month 17, 1908, Charles Albert Small, graduate 
of Harvard Law School, and formerly of Fairmount, Ind., 
and Alice Christina Maclean. ‘They will reside in Seattle, 
Washington. 


DIED. 


StreereE.—At Adrian, Mich., Sixth month 24, 1908, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jared and Catherine Comstock and wife of the 
late Isaac Steere, in her eighty-fifth year. She was a birth- 
right Friend, and occupied the station of elder for a number 
of years. 


Wuiracre.—At Bishop, Cal., Seventh month 25, 1908, Cal- 
vin B. Whitacre, at the age of fifty-six years. The deceased 
united with the Friends Society at an early age. He was a 
highly esteemed citizen of the community in which he lived. 


Woopwarp.—At Newberg, Ore., Seventh month 19, 1008, 
Herman E. Woodward, son of E. H. and Amanda M. Wood- 
ward, aged nearly seventeen years. 
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Che International Deaann. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON X. NINTH MONTH 6, 1908. 


SAUL AND JONATHAN SLAIN IN 
BATTLE. 
I SamMueEL 31. 
Goipen TrExt.—Prepare to 
Amos 4:12, 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 31. Saul and 
Jonathan slain. “I Sam. 31. _ 
Third-day. Tidings. 11 Sam. 1: 


1-16. 
Fourth-day. David’s lamentation. II Sam. 
Ii 17-27 


Fifth-day. Saul’s death. I Chron. 10. 


meet thy God. 


Sixth-day. The wages of sin. Rom. 6: 
20-23. 

Seventh-day. The end of the wicked. 
Psalm rt. ; 

First-day. Remedy provided. I. John 
Veh is 2 


Time.—Uncertain, but possibly about 
1010 B. C. 

Place-—On the northern slope of Mt. 
Gilboa, about 15 miles north of the city 
of Samaria; the Philistines were at 
Shunem, and the Valley of Israel lay 
between, 

Parallel account—I Chron. 10: 1-14. 

The chapters intervening between the 
last lesson and the present should be 
read, though the connection of chapter 
31_ with what precedes is not very close. 

The fact that the scene of the battle 

is laid so far north implies that Saul 
had been successful not only in holding 
his kingdom, but also in extending it. 
There can be little doubt that Saul was 
injuring the Philistines greatly, be- 
cause his success interfered with the 
lines of trade between the East and the 
lands of the Philistines, who were a 
commercial trading people rather than 
an .agricultural or pastoral one. But 
Saul was not popular in his own king- 
dom, as is evident from the numbers 
who resorted to David, and this the 
Philistines took advantage of. That 
Saul realized the danger from the Phil- 
istines is made clear by the curious 
episode related in chapter 28. The Phil- 
istines were better equipped than the 
Israelites, having horses and_ chariots. 
In the hilly and rocky country of 
Judea these would be of little use, but 
in the North on the plains of Jezreal 
and Esdraelon they could be used to 
advantage. Shunem (I Sam. 28:4), 
where the Philistines were encamped, 
was the place afterward so well known 
as the scene of Elisha raising to life the 
son of the Shunamite woman. Here 
also the battle took place between 
Deborah and Barak on the one side, and 
Sisera on the other, 
‘1, The verse follows closely the nar- 
rative in chapter 20. “Mount Gilboa.” 
In this case the Israelites were defeated 
on their own ground—the hills. 

2. Three of Saul’s sons were slain. 

3. “And the battle went sore against 
Saul, and the archers overtook him.” 
R. VY. The original text is not clear; it 
may mean that Saul was hard-pressed; 
or it may mean that he was wounded. 
The A. V. takes the latter view; the 
R. V,. the other. 

4. “Then said Saul,” etc. This ac- 
count, as well as that in Chronicles, 
differs from that in II Sam. 1:6-10, 
and the discrepancies are not easy to 
reconcile. Some say the Amalekite told 
what was not true in order to claim a 
reward. Saul was not afraid of death, 
or that his body should be mutilated. 


but that he should be taken alive and 
mocked (see I Chron. 10:4). Compare 
the case of Samson (Judg. 16:25). 
“Sore, afraid.” Probably because he 
had great reverence for his king. 
“Therefore, Saul, etc. He took the mat- 
ter into his own hands, This is one of 
the very few cases of suicide in’ the 
Old ‘Testament, 

5. Saul’s attendant would 
vive his master, 

6. A brief but graphic statement so 
as to bring out the tragic end. 

7. “On the other side of the valley.” 
That is the South, “And they that were 
beyond Jordan.” This clause is want- 
ing in Chronicles (see 10:7), and it 
would seem rightly. The Israelites de- 
serted their cities. 

8, 9. “On the morrow.” This im- 
plies that the battle had lasted into the 


not sur- 


evening. “Sent into the land of the 
Philistines.” The armor and the head 
of Saul. They were at once trophies 


and the proof of their victory. 

10, “In the house of the Ashtaroth.”’ 
The temple of Astarte. This would 
probably be at Ashkelén, though this is 
only an inference. 
his body to the wall of Beth-shan.” 
This seems a rude and rough method, 
but it should be remembered that al- 
most down to 1700 the heads of traitors. 


were exposed on the top of Temple Bar, | 


London; and bodies of criminals still 
later were left hanging in chains by the 
roadsides. Beth-shan, a city in the Jor- 
dan Valley; it still exists 
name of Beisan. 

II. “Jobesh-gilead.” This was a. city 
on the east side of the Jordan, about 
10 miles from Beth-shan. They felt 
themselves under great obligations to 
Saul. wee LD Sam, l1t2d-11. alt as pevis 


dent from this verse that all the cities | 


See | 


of Israel forsaken. 
verse 7. 

12, 13. They were determined not to 
allow the disgraceful exhibition to con- 
tinue. The account in Chronicles does 
not mention the burning. “The tamar- 
isk tree in Jobesh.” R. V. Probably a 
well-known tree. “Fasted seven days.” 
To show their sorrow. 


were not 


NOTICES. 


Friends desiring homes in Plainfield, 
Ind., during the coming meeting of 
Western Yearly Meeting can secure 
accommodations by addressing, 

Evan Hap ey, 
Plainfield, Ind. 


The Box Committee of the Friends 
Foreign Missionary Association, Phila- 
delphia, wishes to remind its friends 
that the annual box for Japan will 
close on Ninth month sth. As we can 
no longer obtain reduced freight rates, 
our need for money is urgent. Also, 
we wish to send various articles which 
are of poor quality or impossible to 
obtain in Japan, as follows: Filled 
work bags, notions, white sewing cot- 
tons (number 50 to 100), black stitching 
silk, basting cotton, black darning cot- 
ton, tea towels, bath towels, three bath 
mats, outing flannels, white waist ma- 
terials, white curtain goods, rubber 
water bags. 

Please mark gifts. with the 
name and with their value, for 
duty and accident insurance. 


donor’s 
customs 


“And they fastened | 


under the | 


They ’ 


should be left at 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, and money sent to 
the superintendent of the Box Depart- 
ment, 

Emily B. Stokes, 1719 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Those wishing rooms during the 
meeting of Iowa Yearly Meeting can 
be served if they send their requests 
to the committee, Harriet W. Purdy 
or John N. Farr, Oskaloosa, Iowa.: 

After the opening of yearly meeting, 
trains will not be met, but Friends 
wishing rooms will go to “Tent -En- 
deavor” on the yearly meeting grounds, 
where, at the close of each session of 
the yearly meeting, the Committee on 
Entertainment will be in readiness to 
attend to the assignment of all visiting 
Friends. 


A week-end general meeting is to be 
held at Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va., 
from the evening of the 28th to the 
evening of the 30th of this month, with 
the general topic, “Quakerism as a 
Motive Power.” The plan is to show 
how Friends principles should make 
them active in evangelism at home and 
abroad, aggressive in establishing cor- 
rect methods in business life, and earn- 
est in social and political reforms. The 


(Continued on page 563.) 


FRIENDLY: TIP. 


RESTORED HOPE AND CONFIDENCE. 


After several years of indigestion and 
its attendant evil influence on the mind, 
it is not very surprising that one finally 
loses faith in things generally. 

A New York woman writes an inter- 
esting letter. She says: ; 

“Three years ago I suffered from an 
attack of peritonitis which left me in 
a most miserable condition. For over 
two years I suffered from nervousness, 
weak heart, shortness of breath, could 
not sleep, etc. 

“My appetite was ravenous, but I 
felt starved all the time. I had plenty 
of food, but it did not nourish me 
because of intestinal indigestion. Med- 
ical treatment did not seem to help. 
I got discouraged, stopped medicine, 
and did not care much whether I lived 
or died, 

“One day a friend asked me why I 
didn’t try Grape-Nuts, stop drinking 
coffee and use Postum. I had_ lost 
faith in everything, but to please my 
friends I began to use both, and soon 
became very fond of them. ‘ 

“It wasn’t long before I got some 
strength, felt a decided change in my 
system, hope sprang up in my _ heart, 
and slowly but surely I got better. I 
could sleep very well, the constant 
craving for food ceased, and I have 
better health now than before the at- 
tack of pertitonitis. 

“My husband and I are still using 
Grape-Nuts and Postum.” “There’s a 
Reason,” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
ville,” in packages, 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. . They 
ave genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ‘ 


Read “The Road to Well- 


; 
7 
' 
a 
; 


f 
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do any permanent 


1908. | 


sat | 


THE AMERICAN: FRIEND. 


Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 6, 1908. 


SONGS OF THE HEART. 
IX. A LIFE LIVED WITH GOD. 
. PsauM 91. 
(Consecration meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 31. 
where. Ps. 139: 1-10. 


Third-day. God working in us. I Cor. 
4-13; 


Pourth-day, God dwelling in us. John 14: 


12: 


Fifth-day. His fulness in us. Acts 6: 1-6, 


Sixth-day. His quickening. Rom. 8: 1-11. 
Seventh-day, Abiding forever. I John 2: 
27-29. 


Psalm 139 pictures to us the impossi- 
bility: of concealment from God, a com- 
fort past description to the man who 
loves Him, and the greatest, though 
most unappreciated blessing of the man 
who seeks to forget Him. For if one 
could for any moment in life hide him- 
self trom God, become lost from the 
circle of the objects of His solicitude 
and care, the ultimate separation and 
hopeless banishment would be already 
begun. But the same love that found 
the fleeing prophet under the juniper 
tree and that touched the heart of Peter 
as he went out and wept bitterly after 
denying his Lord—that love keeps open 
the door of return to every wanderer 


who repents, and follows him in his | 


wanderings to bring him to repentance. 
But wonderful as is the thought of an 


COFFEE THE CAUSE 
OF VARIOUS AILMENTS. .,, 


It does not require a scientist to dis- 
cover if coffee is harmful, 

Plain common sense and the simple 
habit of looking for the cause of things, 
soon reveals coffee in its true light— 
tkat of a habit-forming drug. 

“My family on both sides were con- 
firmed coffee topers,” writes a Pennsyl- 
vania painter, “and we suffered from 
meryousness, headache, sleeplessness, 

’ dizziness and palpitation of the heart. 

“Medical treatment never seemed to 

good. I 


“there must be some cause for these 


. troubles, and yet did not find it was 


coffee until I was forty-one. 

“Hearing of the benefit that many 
trad derived from changing to Postum, 
{ quit coffee and used Postum entirely. 
Now I am like a new man. 

“I sleep well, can eat three good 
meals a day, have no headache nor 
palpitation, no nerve twitching in my 
face, and I don’t have to pay out hard- 
earned money for medicines. 

. “I believe a good hot cup of Postum 
made strong, with half milk and taken 

' before retiring at night, is the best 
thing to keep a painter from having lead 
poisoning. That’s my experience any- 
way.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co.. Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

sver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
ave genuine, true, and full of Anman 
interest. 


God every- | 


thought | 


unescapable watchful care, still 


more | 


wonderful is that of a life so harmonized | 


with God’s plan and so in accord with | 
His spirit that He becomes the chosen | 


refuge—more, the chosen abiding place. 
The Psalmist, in our lesson psalm, an- 
nounces a general statement of fact, 
impersonal and unapplied. But it is no 
unattainable abstraction that he is set- 
ting forth. How promptly he declares, 
“T will say.” In this short second verse, 
the pronoun of the first person appears 
five times. The status described is not 
only desirable, it is possible, and he 
chooses it for his own. 

Material blessings stand out conspicu- 
ously in the enumeration of the conse- 
quences of a life lived with God, and it 
is not worth while, as it seems to me, 
to say that they are not to be expected 
in this spiritual dispensation, and that 
we are to understand them figuratively— 
to spiritualize the text, as: we hear it 
said sometimes. God’s care is for His 


. children, as He created them, body, soul 


and spirit, and the dropping out of our 


thought of a part of His promises has | 


no doubt cost the church heavily in days 
past, and opened the way. for the false 
teaching and excessive emphasis of the 
so-called Christian Scientist. 

Whether we shall know long life and 
wordly honor is not, however, the chief 
question. 
sure—that He who is love sets His love 
ina special sense upon everyone who 
calls upon Him, and makes His deliver- 
ances very real and practical, as prac- 
tical and demonstrable as is that other 
indisputable word, “His truth is a 
shield.” We must live in His sight. 
Let us make the thought of His_pres- 
ence our chief joy. 

(Continued from page 562.) 
closing meeting on First-day evening 
will have for its subject, “Quakerism 
in. Giving.” Among those who will 
take part are Carolena Wood, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y.; Thomas Raeburn White, 
Philadelphia ; Samuel R. Neave, Hughes- 


ville, Md., and Anna B. Thomas and. 


John R. Cary, Baltimore. Prof Allen 
C. Thomas, Haverford, will lead a Bible 
Class on the mornings of the 20th and 
30th, and a Young Peoples’ Meeting on 
the afternoon of the 3oth will be led by 
George C. Wise, Baltimore. 


FRIENDS GENERAL —CONFER- 
‘ ENCE—REDUCED RATES TO 
WINONA LAKE VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Friends, General Conference 
to be held at Winona Lake, Ind., 
August 28th to September 3d, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Winona Lake on August 
25th, 26th and 27th, 
until September 7th, inclusive, at the 
following rates: New York, $26.20; 
Philadelphia, $24.30; Baltimore, $23.55; 
Washington, $23.55. Tickets will also 
be’ sold at proportionate rates from 
other points. See ticket agents. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Ninth month tst. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 


good to return | 


Ci | 


Of one thing we may all be | 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend"' to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than asc. Cash with order. 


WANTED—A young or middle aged person for 
general housework. Address, R. S. F. Box 176, 
Malvern, Pa. 


GOOD LAND FOR SALE—Near a new Friends 
Meeting, at 15 to 25 dollars per acre. The Crop 
this year would pay half the amount. 25 miles 
from Haviland, Kansas. Write J. S. Bond, 
Stafford, Kansas. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sta. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


Have you a book ora 
pamphlet that you wish 
printed? Correspond with 
The Biddle Press, at 1010 


Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
has among its advertisers sev- 
eral firms that have been using 
the columns of the paper for 


from five to thirteen years. 


There are few such advertis- 
ing arenes as are pre- 
sented by THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, ‘We can give some 
very interesting facts to any- 
one who would like to reach 
the 5000 families of Friends 
into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. The cost of 
a one inch space for 3 months 
is $12.74; for 6 months 
$21.84; for one year $36.40. 
THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 3oth. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan, 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock 3 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 
DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officeg 


ASA S. WING, President } 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS: HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


NEW FRIENDS BOOKS 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge, by 
DAVID ScuLL. This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the 
paper read by him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious 
History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to 


Now 
Ready 


religious thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light 


of modern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s 
request by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains 
a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 

‘‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.”-—British Friend. 

Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


& e e 
Light Arising 

Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,’’etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 
Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 
Philadelphia, Conclusion. 


Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 


Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON C0., Pusiishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SCHOOL PRINTING 


is one of our specialties 

hence we can handle it 

much better than the 
average printer 


We shall be glad to assist with 
suggestions and samples 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 
Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Fiteeat STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C, LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BerH TeLernones 
Day on Nienr 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Statien 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 

European, $1.00 per day and up 


American, $2.50 per day and up 
Tke only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


FINANCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investmen?; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 


Collections made without expense to Investor. * 


Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6&* MORTGAGES G* 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Cireular.) 
We act as Bankers in loaning aay for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business, 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
VAIFARM MORTGAGES| 
On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the ff 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire rite for booklet and list. }} 


Farmers Bank Building - - Fittsburgh, Pa. 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
| ELLSWORTH Anb JONES. | 
IOWA > FALLS, IOWA. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE LIBRARY; 


- ‘ zy Fe 


RICHMOND, 


j Che << 
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Events amd Comments. 


The New York Bible Society is pre- 
paring to celebrate its one hundredth 
year in 1909 by increasing its endowment 
from $90,000 to $500,000. ‘This society 
is the only organization in New York 
which is distributing Bibles among the 
immigrants and sailors in that—the 
greatest harbor on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

At present the society has Bibles 
printed in 36 languages, which are dis- 
tributed at the wharf as the new comers 
land. The society is appealing for funds 
for the current year, and also for gifts 
for the new endowment. 


A terrific wind and rain storm visited 
the southeastern portion of the United 
States last week, doing several thousand 
dollars’ worth of damage in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, and in adjoining’ States. 
At Augusta, Ga., the water passed the 
danger mark by eight feet, the Savannah 
River reaching a depth of more than 4o 
feet. Broad Street, the principal thor- 
oughfare, with its large stores and im- 
portant business places, together with 


the compresses and warehouses on the 
water front and many fine residence 
sections were under from five to eight 
feet of water at the height of the flood. 
Floods through North and South Caro- 
lina wrought such damage to tracks and 
bridges on the Seaboard Air Line that 
traffic was paralyzed. All ocean-bound 
ships were delayed. 


Our readers may remember that the 
Court of Appeals recently reversed the 
decision of Judge Landis, imposing a 
$29,240,000 fine on the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, for violating the rebate law. 
The Government has filed a petition for 
a rehearing in the Court of Appeals, and 
incidentally enters a vigorous defense of 
Judge Landis’ decision. The petition 
concludes thus: 

In short the opinion as it stands erro- 
neously states material portions of the 
record; does injustice to the trial judge; 
leaves doubtful in a new trial the rule 
of law to be applied, both as to knowl- 
edge on the part of the shipper, and as to 
the number of offenses; appears to be 
in conflict with the language of the 
Supreme Court and with the previous 
language of the presiding judge of this 
court, and with the great weight of legal 
authority; and if permitted to remain 
unmodified will tend to encourage dis- 
obedience to law, to impede the enforce- 
ment of salutary statutes, and largely to 
defeat their purpose. 


President Roosevelt continues to call 
attention to conditions in rural life. In 
an address at the dedication of the Jor- 
danville, N. Y., Public Library last week, 
he said: 

“I hope in the course of a few decades 
to see the farmers bend their energies 
toward making life in the country more 
interesting and more attractive, and to- 
ward inducing our people to understand 
how really attractive our country life is. 

“I sometimes get impatient with the 
individual who goes to the city because 
he can find no attraction in the country, 
but I am doubtful if the fault lies with 
him so much as with the fact that there 
is too much loneliness and isolation and 
a failure to take advantage of much that 


could be used with the expenditure of a 
little energy. 

“I have done what I could to develop 
rural mail free delivery. I want to see it 
developed still further, the same as the 
telephone and the bicycle have been de- 
veloped. 

“IT welcome the development of every 
agency that tends to ‘increase the at- ~ 
tractiveness of country life and develop 
the social side of it.” 


We see comparatively little in the 
daily press about the work on the Pan- 
ama Canal; and we sometimes wonder 
what is being done. From the report of 
a special commission which was ap- 
pointed to review conditions on the 
Isthmus, we learn that excavation is 
proceeding at a tremendous rate. 

This year over two and a third million 
cubic yards were taken out in each of 
the winter months—the dry season in 
Panama—a million yards being approx- 
imately equal to a square mile one foot 
deep. To prepare this immense mass 
for removal 405 tons of dynamite were 
used per month, an average of 17 tons 
per work day. To “make the dirt fly” 
to this extent, in all 103 steam shovels 
were in constant use. On April 30, 1908, 
26,118 men were actually at work for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission and 
7,075 at work for the Panama Railroad, 
a total of 33,193. The spirit of good 
will and loyalty among the employees 
is illustrated by the words of a mechanic 


| at one of the conferences: “We want 


it understood,” he said, “that we are 
American citizens, and that we are 
proud to have a share in this great 
work. We believe the Government is 
treating us right, and we are as much 
interested to see this thing a success as 
any one.” The commission found, how- 
ever, that only during the period of 
financial depression in the States have 
the high wages paid on the Isthmus at- 
tracted and held the employees. 


CLARA O. ADAMS, of George School, an- 
nounces the opening of a Studio, at 1619 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Instruction in 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Including Oratory, Dramatic Reading, Voice 
Culture, etc., will be given Second, Third and 
Slag Days, beginning Ninth Month Four- 
teenth. 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank 
certificate for membership with another Denomination. 
with return blank. These are for members removing fro 


Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
66 Our Youths’ Friend 99 isa weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 
en ee 


Friends’ Bible Schools. 


It contains a number of 
study and presentation of each Bible School Less 


WE HAVE | 
Removal Certificates, 


perforated. This form is for members requesting a. 
We also have Letters of Membership printed 
m one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. Price 
50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 


The 66 Friends Bible School Teacher 99 isa 64 page quarterly, prepared especially 
——————$— 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools.. : ex} oe eal 
7 .PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. r 


pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 
on for the Quarter. Price 40 cents per year. Send for sam- 
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IN HIGH PLACES. 


So many persons travel now that an account of a 
tramp through Switzerland will not be much of a 
novelty, but there may be a few things connected 
with my walks over these mountain passes which 
will interest some of our readers. There are three 
especially great groups of Alps. The group gath- 
ered about Mount Blanc, the highest mountain in 
Europe; the group of the Bernese Oberland, with 
the center of interest in the Jungfrau, which, though 
not actually the highest of these Bernese mountains, 
is so splendidly placed that it is easily visited and 
climbed, and the great group around Zermat, with 
the Matterhorn in the middle, and with Monte Rosa 
itself, the second highest of the Alps, within climbing 
distance. I have confined myself entirely to the 
Bernese Oberland and the Zermat groups. 

Next to the mountains themselves, the genius of 
the Swiss engineers and roadbuilders comes in for 
wonder and admiration. No task has been too great 
for them, and they have made it possible for the 
traveler to get easily to the best points of view. I 
am now writing from the very top of the Gorner- 
grat, over 10,000 feet above sea level. For those who 
cannot walk to such heights it is easily reached by 
a.rack and pinion railroad, run by overhead trolley. 
The entire valley round us is lost in mist and clouds, 
but most of the snow peaks are well above the clouds 
an the bright sunlight. Facing the south, we see the 

great jagged pyramid of the Matterhorn rising over 
- 14,000 feet, on the east the massive ice-covered peaks 
of Monte Rosa higher still. In the northeast the 
splendid snow wedge of the Weisshorn, while the 
Dom, higher than anything else in this circle of 
mountains, except Monte Rosa, is covered in a thick 
mantle of mist. Between the peaks named are many 
magnificent mountains of only slightly smaller mag- 
nitude. . 

There are, too, mighty glaciers plowing. down the 
valleys in almost every direction, carrying in front 
of them and along their sides huge masses of rock 
and dirt and forming the material for a river below. 
It is an extraordinary world above the clouds, an old 
but very fit symbol of much of our earthly life! 


In ‘the town of Zermat, a mile below ‘us,’ are large 


numbers of tourists from all over the world. ° They 


have seen no view all day and many of them will go 
their way without ever knowing what glory they 
have missed, which we, by being on the heights, have 
enjoyed to the full. 

I have already spoken of the marvellous engineer- 
ing feats of the Swiss. The most ambitious attempt 


so far made is the constructing of a railroad up the 


Jungfrau. It was begun in 1897 and has now been 
carried to a height of 10,000 feet, ending in the 
enormous ice sea on the sides of the Eiger, one of 
the companion peaks of the Jungfrau. The engineer 
who planned the road has died, but it is still expected 
that the work will go slowly on until the summit is 
reached, the last two hundred feet being a perpen- 
dicular lift. Not far away from the beginning of 
the Jungfrau railroad in the Grindelwald valley we 
saw a huge car going up the steep sides of the Wet- 
terhorn by a cable without any rails at all. It looked 
like a gigantic spider pulling himself up by a thread, 
and we are told that these spider-like cars are to be 
earried clear to the top of the Wetterhorn,. over 
12,000 feet high. It is the nearest approach possible 
to the birds’ way of going up and down, though it 
must take a clear head and calm nerves to enjoy it! 
One of the most impressive sights to be had, apart 
from climbing the high peaks themselves, is the view 
from Murren. It is over a mile above sea level and 
it lies just across a gorge from the glorious Jungfrau 
group. Here one looks directly upon a half circle 
of giant snow mountains, where all the changes of 
color can be well seen and where very often the sun- 
set glow offers a rare feast of beauty. I have, how- 
ever, seen one view even better than that which I saw 
from Murren. It was the afterglow on the moun- 
tains seen from the Gemmi Pass. We had walked ~ 
nearly all day, and after climbing up, up for four 
hours from Kandersteg, we came through a crack 
in the ridge beyond the lake, which lies here on the 
top of the pass, without any visible outlet, when 
suddenly, toward the east, the whole line of moun- 
tains, which are now circled about us as I write, 
broke into view. A few minutes later the sun went 
down and the distant peaks were left in the light, 
slowly turning to pink. Just then the supper bell 
rang and we discovered how mundane our life is, 
for almost everybody turned away from the ethereal, : 
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almost heavenly sight for their soup and roast beef! 
But the fact is we cannot live on glorious views, and 


it is perhaps well to be called down from transfigura-. 


tion sights to the affairs of earth. The order of 
things in the great verse of Isaiah is good to ponder 
on: “They shall mount up on wings as eagles, they 
shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and not 
faint.” a Me? 


JONATHAN. 


The International Lessons have brought us to an- 
other sad picture,—the closing days of King Saul’s 
We almost forget how Israel is faring since 
our interest centers in the royal family. The King’s 
jealousy, secret plotting and fits of awful anger have 
wrecked his home, and now the gloom of despair is 
shutting out the last rays of hope from that once 
proud Benjaminite family. Two figures have 
claimed our attention, the old King, and the rising, 
young prince, David; and there is a third whom we 
cannot overlook—Jonathan—the oldest son and heir 
to the throne. Of all the heroes in that far-off, prim- 
itive age, he is the most lovable. What a pity that 
one so worthy as he should not have succeeded his 
father on the throne. 

This was not to be. 


reign. 


For sometime the tide of 
popular preferment had been turning toward: his 
friend and brother-in-law, David: and Jonathan saw 
in it the hand of Jehovah. He saw his father re- 
jected as King, and he saw also the burden of that 
Of 
all the royal family, Jonathan had the greatest provo- 
cation to jealousy. In this crisis he proves himself 
God’s true nobleman. In place of jealousy he mani- 
fests a love “passing the love of women.” The story 
of Ruth will be told and retold as long as women love 
each other, and the friendship of David and Jona- 
than will remain an inspiration till the need for 
human fellowship shall cease. Out of that ancient 
age of iron and strife come these two stories, so pure 
and so vital that they appeal to all conditions of 
society in all times. 

But Jonathan’s friendship for David was not his 
greatest virtue. Beautiful and appealing as it is, it 
is surpassed by his loyalty to his old, insane father. 
For years there had been strife in the household, and 
conditions were steadily moving from bad to worse. 
On one occasion, while Jonathan was pleading for 
his friend, his father tried to thrust him through 
with a spear. David was an exile in hiding, and 
Jonathan could have gone out with him; but not so. 
He bade David godspeed and went back with his 


judgment falling most heavily upon himself. 
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father. The last terrible hours must have been try- 
ing yet he remained; and in the final battle that 
brought destruction to’ the family, Jonathan fell 
fighting for his father. No wonder David sang: 


“Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives; 
And in their death they were not divided.” 


May the world produce more Jonathans. The 
need for them is imminent. It is easy when the 
standard of living is rising and when advanced edu- 
cation is becoming more popular, for those most 
blessed to feel a difference in thought and taste i 
growing between themselves and the dear fathers and 
mothers who worked so hard for their success. While 
meeting our obligations to the present and future, let 
us be careful not to forget the past. There are old 
home ties that call for attention from strong, young 
hearts. Money and help alone will not satisfy,— 
nothing less than the loyalty and the love of a Jona- 
than will suffice. 


[For THe AMERICAN Fenn] 


CONDITIONS IN CAROLINA AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


MARY MENDENHALL HOBBS. 


As a background for the work of the Baltimore. 
Association, soon to be given in his autobiography, 
Allen Jay has asked me to give Friends a glimpse of ' 
the condition which existed here at the close of the 
Civil. War. ) 

I was a little girl in those days, and much which 
would now be of deep interest was either unknown 
to me or but dimly comprehended. So far as I 
know there are no records of these things, aside from 
the allusions in histories and books of fiction. Our 
minutes are very chary in their references to actual 
conditions, and being unconscious of the fact that’ 
they were making history in their daily lives, the 
Friends moved on in the even tenor of their way, 
doing the things nearest them, facing circumstances 
as best they could, with no thought of preserving 
records of events. 

I well remember the anxiety and distress which 
was everywhere in our part of the land, and how we 
had become so accustomed to lives of privation and 
care that it seemed impossible to imagine ourselves 
released from apprehension and dread. Our com- 
munity perhaps suffered less than many others, ow- 
ing to the fact that we were not in the line of march 
of either army, and being in the main a settlement 
of Friends, not many of the men in our neighborhood 
served in the ranks. Many had fled from home and 
had either escaped through the lines to prevent being 
conscripted and forced into the Southern army or 
had “‘bushwhacked”’ through the period, which meant 
that they dwelt in caves and hollow trees and slept 
in barns and out-houses or crept secretly into their 
own or the houses of kindly disposed neighbors, 
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never daring to be seen about their premises or at-. 


tending to any business. Even if the conscript hunt- 
ers, who were always roaming about, did not see 
them, some unfriendly person might report them 
and they be trapped. 

At the close of the war such as had been able to sur- 
vive returned to find everything impoverished— 
horses gone, cattle, if any, poor; the merest pretense 
at farming going on, tools worn out and antiquated, 
harness mostly ropes, vehicles in the last stages of 
“the one-horse shay.” The buildings were dilapi- 
dated, roofs leaking, windows pasted up with paper 
or cloth, hinges broken, fences gone—burned up in 
many cases for wood,—in many instances houses and 
property destroyed by fire. Eastern Carolina suf- 
fered more than we, because the Southern army de- 
stroyed as it went, and the Northern army, even 
after the country had surrendered, in pure wanton- 
ness burned buildings for spite. 


Those left at home had battled along as best they 
could. Many women were left with families of 
small children and almost no resources for their sup- 
port. Such had been assisted by their neighbors and 
relatives as far as possible. We learned to do with 
little and to live on corn bread, which was more 
easily provided than wheat. We could no more get 
coffee, sugar or tea than we could get papers from 
“beyond the lines,” and those who had these articles 
on hand saved them for sick people. We drank hot 
water tea sweetened with sorghum, and made coffee 
of parched wheat and dried sweet potatoes, which 
was a great deal better than many modern substitutes 
for coffee. We were almost all upon the same 
level and were in what we should now consider very 
straitened circumstances, but, so far as | remember, 
were always ready to give each other such aid as was 
in our power. 

Little boys with the assistance of their mothers 
and sisters had been obliged to do what farm work 
was done. There were no stores and nothing to buy 
goods with if there had been. We were all clothed 
in homespun cloth, which had the redeeming quality 
of lasting a long time. Our shoes were of the 
coarsest leather, made from the skins of animals 
butchered on the farms and the hides carried to some 
near or far tanyard and there tanned one-half for 
the other. The shoes, which were not “Queen Qual- 
ity,” were made by a neighborhood cobbler, and we 
were as delighted with a new pair of these as chil- 
dren now-a-days are with the finest. Stockings were 
made from yarn spun and knit at home, from the 
wool of the few sheep which almost every family 
kept. . 

I remember that lights were quite an item, and 
sometimes we could not get tallow to make candles, 
which we did in “moulds” which were borrowed by 
the whole community. As father was a great reader, 
he always made a special effort to procure tallow 
and wax for his candles, but sometimes he failed 
and we had to resort to a queer little grease lamp 
with a wick which hung out of a little spout. This 


was beyond his ability to manage, and he gave up 
his books for the time being. Generally, people sat 
by the firelight. I recall that the first purchase 
father made “after the surrender” was a good lamp, 
and with what delight and enthusiasm we children 
welcomed it into our home. Previous to the war we 
used what was called a “fluid lamp,” but during the 
war we could not secure the “fluid,’ whatever it 
may have been, 

Our roads are none of the best now, but at the 
close of the war they were well nigh impassable. We 
have many streams and the bridges had almost all 
gone to wreck or been washed away by “the big 
freshet’’? which preceded the close of the war. In 
this Piedmont section the streams rise suddenly, 
owing to heavy rains near the sources, and since all 
had to be forded this often caused great inconveni- 
ence. I recall the fact that at the time of the sur- 
render a near relative of my mother was dying at 
the home of Aunt Delphina E. Mendenhall and she 
could not get to the place, although it was not very 
far away. 

The household furnishings were in as dilapidated 
a condition as the farm tools. There had been a 
constant wear and tear, with no opportunity to re- 
place or repair. “It will do” had come to be the 
verdict, and anything which would do was made to 
do, had to be; and this attitude was a mental factor 
which had to be dealt with. During the war if any 
of our cooking utensils or table-ware were broken, 
we had to do without these necessaries. Black- 
smiths did make knives and forks sometimes, and for 
plates, if worse came to worst, we could use tin pans 
or earthen dishes; for there were some rude potter- 
ies which made many useful articles, amongst others 
a little stew kettle which we could set on the coals 
on the hearth and cook our apples or dried fruit. 
The women dried all the fruit they could, and dried 
cherries cooked in sorghum tasted as good then as 
Heinz’s dainties do now. Sorghum was raised gen- 
erally and made into molasses. Chickens, turkeys 
and guineas were raised, and gardens were planted 
and worked by the women and children, who were 
obliged also to make, as well as weave, the clothes 
for the family. 

It may be remarked that since the war lasted only 
four years it would seem possible that people might 
have had on hand material to satisfy their needs for 
so short a period. No Joseph had arisen to warn of 
the coming danger; and while there had been an ap- 
prehension of the evil days, no one knew exactly 
when or how they would come. The Friends were 
a simple, rural people, depending largely upon their 
own labor on the farms for their sustenance. Such 
money as had been saved was lost, and stored pro- 
visions were more likely to feed the army than those 
for whom it was provided, as there were foragers all 
the time seeking for food and provender, who un- 
hesitatingly carried off what they could find. 

Our “Sunday clothes” were made and remade out 
of the old dresses of our mothers and aunts, but their 
old shoes were not so pliable; so we would appear in 
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a pretty old faded muslin.dress and shoes as coarse 
as brogans. 

Some young ladies in the community acquired 
great skill in plaiting straw, which they made into 
neat. little hats, and old bonnets and hats were made 
over and worn and worn. I know we looked like 
composites of all styles and ages to those dear 
Friends who came first after the close of the war, 
but they looked marvelous to us, too. I never shall 
forget how their finery impressed me far more than 
their messages. I could not remember how people 
dressed before the war and no silk dresses were on 
parade anywhere during that period. There must have 
been many packed away, but they did not come forth; 
and to suddenly behold people, actually folks, sailing 
around in silks and satins and wonderful soft shawls 
and kid gloves and silk hats and all, was as much of a 
spectacle to my eyes as I could have been to them. 
When you have no opportunity to buy anything, your 
wits become active and you invent fashions adapted 
to the quantity of material. The war seemed inter- 
minable and ages long. The only new thing which I 
remember as being bought for me was a new tooth- 
brush—father bought us each one and paid $4.00 
apiece for them in “Confederate paper,” as he called 
it; he never would call it money. As soon as the 
war was over the Yankees flocked in and put up 
stores, but we had nothing but “paper” to buy with. 
Debts had been paid either in Confederate money 
or State bank notes, and both were alike useless. 

Some schools had been kept up a part of the time 
in different places and New Garden Boarding 
School had never been closed. I have seen it stated 
that the trustees kept this school from closing. They 
were trying to close it, as I understand, but decided 
to allow Jonathan E. Cox to run it upon his own 
responsibility. For a time he did this and employed 
the teachers himself; and if I mistake not, it was 
under this arrangement that my father came for the 
third time to the school. John R. Hubbard had re- 
signed and gone West and father was sent for to take 
charge. There were so many changes constantly 
going on, and there is such an imperfect record to 
draw upon, that it is difficult for one who but faintly 
comprehended matters to say why things happened 
as they did; but after teaching in the boarding 
school for a while some new arrangement left father 
at liberty, and he went over to Jamestown, and there, 
at Flint Hill Academy, conducted a fine school, to 
which several pupils from a distance came. The 
family remained at New Garden, living in the farm 
house whither they had been removed from the 
charming little home in Florence, N. ©., situated 
within the limits of Deep River Meeting, to which 
the Mendenhalls had belonged for more than a cen- 
tury. 

Another change, I cannot say what, returned 
father to the boarding school. This time, if I re- 
member correctly—he and Jonathan FE. Cox took 
the school jointly. Father was to teach for the tui- 
tion of the boys and such girls as studied any of the 


a 


boarding department. . ¥ 

About this time, or perhaps previous to it, father’s 
brother-in-law, Dr. Nathan B. Hill, determined to 
move to the West, and he persuaded father that it 
would be best for us to go also. The school was very 
full and there were several young men here rather 
in hiding to keep out of the army. If father left, 
the school would have to be closed, and he was in a 
a very great strait as to what was his duty. Every 
instinct for the safety of his family urged him to 
go, but the responsibility for the meeting and the 
school called him to stay. Our trunks and boxes had 
already been sent to the station and we were ready to 
follow, when, with tears streaming down his face, 
he told mother he could not feel clear to go, and she 
told him to send for the things and remain. 

Our property had been sold and was gone, but 
mother gathered articles as she could and soon had a 
comfortable abiding place arranged; and father went 
to the old school room and remained through all the 
distress and perplexity of the time, true to his con- 
victions. 

The boys’ school was full, and as they nearly all 
paid their bills in provisions, we had stores of flour 
and meat and corn and molasses—more than we had 
places to keep or knew where to hide; for it had to 
be hidden. I remember that one boy paid his tuition 
in gold dust which he had washed out of the sand in 
a creek near his home, but that was all the gold I 
saw during the war. 

The task of keeping the school was difficult and 
unremunerative from a money standpoint, as the 
charge for tuition was small, and in a way it was 
unappreciated self-sacrifice; but he did the thing he 
determined to do and without doubt was instru- 
mental in saving the school. 

This is somewhat of a retrogression, but it ex- 
plains a situation which is not always understood. 

Our meetings had been kept up better than one 
would think possible. All of the yearly meetings had 
been held. John B. Crenshaw, Richmond, Va., had 
visited us and gave us great encouragement and 
cheer. He, too, edited a paper called The Southern 
Friend, which was very refreshing in those troublous 
times when nothing in the shape of the magazines and 
papers to which we had been accustomed could be 
obtained. I heard some Friends from the West call 
it “a rebel sheet” and rejoice that it had been dis- 
continted. But it was not a rebel sheet. It was a 
good, clean, wholesome little paper, started and kept 
going to help to hold the breath of life in us while © 
we were being battered about. Joseph Neave 
threaded his way through the lines and was one of 
the most welcome visitors who ever crossed a Quaker 
threshold. 


languages, and Jonathan E. Cox was to operate the 


(To be continued.) 


Be strong by choosing wisely what to do: be strong 
by doing well what you have chosen.—Samuel 
Osgood. 
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Js RELIGION AND HEALTH.* 

“)' \) BY ELWOOD WORCESTER: 
* During the past century the general conditions of 


human life have changed more profoundly than dur- 
ing any corresponding period since the dawn of civ- 
ilization, and one general cause of the prevailing 
nervous irritability which we observe at present is 
the heavy task imposed upon the nervous system in 
adjusting itself to a new environment and in meeting 
new demands. 


But our environment has not merely changed; it 
has become more complex. It is true the world pre- 
sents far fewer natural obstacles to us than it pre- 
sented to our forefathers. The difficulty of main- 
taining this country in peace and affluence is slight in 
comparison with the difficulty of wresting it from 
stubborn Nature and from implacable savages. Our 
present embarrassments would not seem serious to a 
generation which had beheld our soil drenched with 
the blood of citizens. And yet the critical hour for 
every nation occurs after its struggle with Nature 
and for its own existence ceases to be pressing. Man 
earries his conquest of the world to a certain point: 
he overcomes its hard obstacles, but its soft seduc- 
tions usually in the end overcome him. Our fathers 
wrestled against flesh and blood, and to virile men 
this struggle is the easiest. We must wrestle against 
effeminating luxury, against corrupting materialism, 
against our own debilitated nervous systems, against 
the vastest doubts which have ever dismayed the 
minds of men, against the very richness and com- 
plexity of the life we have inherited. Perhaps never, 
except in the years following the birth of Christ, has 
the world aged so perceptibly as during the century 
just ended. As we look back to the lives of our 
fathers and:grandfathers, what charms us most is 
their simplicity, and as we look forward to our own 
lives, what terrifies us most is their complexity, and 
this complexity no Pastor Wagner can reduce. 
Knowledge has become so vast that the human brain 
can no longer contain a fraction of what a man may 
legitimately desire to know, and with this infinite 
expansion of knowledge, the old faith, which did not 
rest on knowledge, but largely on ignorance, becomes 
more difficult. Every path of knowledge ends in 
doubt. We build our theories and our explanations 
of things up to the skies, yet over every explanation 
towers a gigantic question-mark. Who is able to fol- 
low all these paths through doubt to final reconcilia- 
tion and peace? What eye but the eye of omnisci- 
ence can trace all the infinite radii of truth to the 
point where they converge in God ? 

If the world of thought has become too great for 


our minds to grasp, the life we lead threatens to be- | 


*The above selection is taken from Religion and Medicine, 
or The Moral Control of Nervous Disorders, by Elwood 
Worcester, Samuel McComb and Isador H. Coriat. Publish- 
ers, Moffat, Yard & Co., 31 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York. Price, $1.50, net. 

This book is the only official book on the Emmanuel move- 
ment and the only authentic presentation of the principles 
and the methods that underlie the work originated and carried 
on by the authors. 


eome too manifold in its interests, too exacting in its 
demands, for our weak organisms. In the early 
deaths and suicides of many of our ablest men, in the 
alarming increase of insanity and nervousness, in the 
diminishing and vanishing offspring of ‘the cultured 
classes, in the general use of alcoholic stimulants and 
dangerous drugs, we already see a limit set to the 
dissipation of man’s energies. These are the condi- 
tions under which life presents itself to the more 
favored classes. The less favored suffer from griev- 
ances which ery louder to Heaven. Without an un- 
charitable thought we may admit that the same sys- 
tem which has made one portion of society rich has 
made a large portion poor. One of the problems, 
therefore, with which the twentieth century is con- 
fronted is the problem of human happiness. It has 
taken us a long time to admit that there is such a 
problem, or, if there be such a one, that there is a 
possibility of its solution. But we are slowly learn- 
ing that it is impossible for anyone to be happy in 
this world so long as he is obliged to lower his eyes 
in the presence of the misery of his fellow-men. The 
noble already perceive that the highest and most sat- 
isfactory use which can be made of wealth is to ex- 
pend it during life in the improvement of man. 
After awhile we shall learn that it is better to leave 
our children pure examples and high ideals than ab- 
normal fortunes. Fathers who have seen the mel- 
ancholy experiment tried sufficiently often will not 
be anxious to corrupt and ruin their sons by leaving 
them too rich. 

The whole tendency of the age in which we live 
may be summed up in two words, mechanical and 
material. We have not succeeded in making life 
more beautiful, indeed much of beauty is gone out 
of life. It may be doubted whether on the whole we 
have made life better or happier, but it eannot be 
doubted that we have made life more effective. Our 
planet supports a far greater number of inhabitants 
than ever before, and those inhabitants are better 
nourished, better clad, and better educated than in 
the past. All this has come about through the dis- 
covery and control of -the immeasurable and inex- 


haustible mechanical energies of nature, first of 
steam and then of electricity. But these gigantic 
forces have not only enhanced incaleulably the ef- 
fectiveness of human life, they have shortened all its 
processes. The supreme end to which all practical 
inventions look is economy, economy of time, econ- 
omy of effort, economy in the cost of production. Of 
the two great functions of steam, manufacture and 
transportation, the latter is of more importance than 
the former. And when steam proved too slow, the 
light wings of electricity were employed to bring dis- 
tant human beings into instantaneous communication 
and to flash man’s messages from one end of the world 
to another. 

All this is wonderful, but to him who sees in man 
more than an acquiring animal, it cannot appear as 
an unmixed blessing. These mighty servants have 
ended by enslaving their masters. They have intro- 


- duced an element of haste and of feverish unrest into 
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human life, which amounts to disease. All our labor- 
saving devices have not procured for us either rest or 
peace, they act only as an incentive to new effort. 
The very processes of acquisition are so vast, so com- 
plex and so pitiless that a man once launched in them 
becomes part of a machine. He is hurried on in 
spite of himself, and as soon as he becomes ineffective 
he is cast aside as so much scrap iron. Moreover, 
the purely material complexion of our civilization 
has reacted unfavorably upon us, for man, strange 
as the phrase sounds to-day, is essentially a moral 
and spiritual being, and he can never find his per- 
manent rest in material things. Were the tendencies 
which have prevailed for the past century to prevail 
and to accelerate for another hundred years, they 
would then cease through sheer exhaustion. Nervous 
disorders propagate themselves with such fatal facil- 
ity, they increase in severity so rapidly, that when 
a civilization becomes thoroughly neurotic, unless 
the causes of nervousness are removed, its end is in 
sight. The great problem of our age, as of all ages, 
is the problem of the spiritual life, but never since 
the downfall of Rome was that problem more press- 
ing than it is to-day. Christianity arrived too late 
on the scene to save the Roman Empire, but it showed 
what a spiritual religion can do by creating a new 
world out of its ruins. Only Christ is strong enough 
to save the world to-day, but to do this He must be 
allowed to free Himself from the iron fetters with 
which human tradition has bound Him. He must 
be permitted to confront humanity with all His 
divine reasonableness, His pity, His sense of God’s 
nearness. Salvation will come not in a return to a 
world that has passed away forever, in an ineffective 
milk and water existence, but in an enlargement of 
spiritual power through the recognition and appro- 
priation of spiritual energies which surround us, as 
we have already recognized and employed the me- 
chanical energies of the universe. We have learned 
that in the little world every spiritual event is at- 
tended by a mechanical event and vice versa. We 
may be sure that the same holds true of the great 
world. The unfailing characteristic of nervous de- 
bility is weakness, the secret of health is peace. 
There can be no doubt that the decline of practical 
religion has had an injurious effect on the moral life 
and sanity of every people which has undergone this 
experience, nor is the reason far to seek. The moral- 
ity and standards of living of every civilized nation 
are built on the foundations of religion, and when 
this is withdrawn or weakened the superstructure 
collapses. Religion, therefore, cannot be regarded as 
an illusion, as a temporary phase of human culture 
through which men and nations pass, and then are 
done with it forever. If this were true the downfall 
of religion would be the harbinger of new and higher 
life. As a matter of fact, in the history of the 
nations. it has been the precursor of spiritual night 
and death. The cause of the downfall of religion 
has been the same through all ages. lJeligion has 
identified itself so exclusively with the Traditional 


of faith, the Practical and the Rational. As a result, 
it has largely ceased to: be useful, and it no longer 
represents truth. The Traditional Motive, believing 
because one has been taught to believe (Fechner) is 
very powerful, but it is not strong enough to hold 
the faith of the better portion of mankind forever. 
A religion exclusively of the past cannot dominate 
the present or represent the reality to minds which 
have outgrown it. Hence it is repudiated. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


It has often been the case that poets have made 
little of the songs which they struck off in some 
poignant moment of their lives. So far as is known, 
Newman never alluded again to his hymn, ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,” save on two occasions, and then most 
briefly. But the hymn was strangely prophetic of his 
own experiences, as it was thoroughly consistent with 
the controlling purpose of his life. Years afterward, 
when he had made the great decision and the die 
was cast, he who twelve years before had written the 
hymn, then spoke of himself—in the epilogue to the 
last book which he wrote as an Anglican—as “one 
whose long continued petition had been that the Most 
Merciful would not despise the work of His own 
Hands, nor leave him to himself.” What he could 
not understand was life that was willing to be left to 
itself, and men who were willing to assume the direc- 
tion of society with no dependence upon God. 

It is something of a misfortune that Newman’s 
hymn has come to be used so prevailingly as a funeral 
hymn. To those who remember its origin it can 
never have the character of a Nunc Dimittis, but is 
more like a threshold hymn, or a prayer before labor, 
and its deeper meaning is somewhat obscured when 
we read it with death and bereavement as its back- 
ground. For death is the one discipline of the soul 
that is most strikingly absent from the whole com- 
position. It is not the prayer of one whose eyes are 
dim and whose company has gone before, but it is 
rather the utterance of one whose eyes are opened 
toward the long life-journey that is ahead, and which 
must be traversed before death will bring its rest and 
release. It is because we are apt to look for those 
qualities of pensiveness and reverence at the end of 
life rather than at its beginning that we are misled 
into thinking that this must be the mood of one whose 
journey is nearly over, and for whom retrospect has 
begun. 

But this is a young man’s hymn. Its reverence is 
the too infrequent reverence before the journey. Its 
stillness is the stillness before the storm. Its outlook 
is not the heavens about to receive the tired traveler, 
but rather the long stretches of the common earthly 
life with all its spiritual topography of sun and shade 
and darkness, its tracts of burdensome monotony, and 
those passes of pleasurable excitement and danger in 
which men are’ likely to lose life’s meaning. And the 
singer’s prayer is that in éach successive phase of the 


Motive as to be inaccessible to the other great motives | journey he may not miss the truth and the significance 
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peculiar to it. We may properly use a great hymn, 
as we do a great Scripture, for other purposes than 
those for which it was originally intended, if it is 
found adapted to them; but it will always yield its 


experiences as those which gave it birth. The con- 
solations of a great hymn like this will be all the 


greater if we feel something of the iron and the | 


virility and the reality which went to its making, for, 
like many another hymn whose rhythm and beauty 
are all that we notice, this hymn is a sea of glass 
mingled with fire. 

Many another hymn is far better adapted than this 
to carry consolation to the bereaved. This is to 
strengthen and lighten those who are facing life. 
One after another its phrases mark with precision, 
and in the very statement illuminate, the different 
scenes through which an earnest life is sure to pass. 
We know life better when its dull passages are 
marked as moor and fen. A touch of needed poetry 
is given to our hurried days when they are likened 
to the crag and torrent. Its very descriptions do for 
us what longer counsels might fail to do. 

We chafe against guidance until we learn that 
there is one thing infinitely worse, and that is not to 
have any. Almost the saddest cry in the Old Testa- 
ment is that of Saul when, after sinning too long 
against light by simply not asking for it, he had to 
confess “God answereth me no more, neither by 
prophets, nor by dreams.” 
to be left to oneself is a fate the most lonely and terri- 
ble that can be conceived. Yet it is just that which is 
the secret grief and terror around many a life that 
has now nothing to do but go on living in the full 
glare of social eminence, unable to stop, but hopeless 
of any guidance or any goal. 

It is such experiences as these, once felt and under- 
stood, which bring out fully the meaning of that de- 
seription which calls the Light the Kindly Light. 
The kindliest thing that Saul could conceive of at last 
was light. For all of us the hymn makes confession 
of how long it is before we can believe that the light 
as kindly. 

“I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead: Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years!” 

We resist the light for years because we are con- 
vineed that there is something hostile in it. It may 
humiliate us too much. Its exactions may be more 
than we can stand. And then, too, we think more of 
the things that it will put to shame than we do of 
the things it will reveal and glorify. ‘For the 
heart,” says Bishop Moule, “though it immeasurably 
needs the blessed Indweller, has that it in which 
dreads his absolute Indwelling. Can it trust him 
with complete internal authority? Will he not use it 
to purposes terrible to the human heart, asserting his 
position by some infliction, some exaction, awful and 
unpitying?” And the answer of the whole New Tes- 
tament, of Paul dealing with the half dread and half 


To live on a throne and | 


od to \ _ hatreds are man’s most unfailing friends. 
richest meaning in connection with the same kind of | 


desire of his converts, and John years later urging 
them to let in the light, is that, beyond all else that 
it may be, the light is kindly, and that even God’s 
Written 
as it was by one who was ever tempted to think too 
austerely of the divine dealings, let us not forget that 
the one attribute which the hymn names for the 
light that leads us is the attribute of kindliness. 

Once persuaded, then, that the light is friendly, 
the soul begins to move in a new atmosphere of trust 
and courage, and is soon amazed at the wealth of the 
things God has to show it. It begins to look upon 
the years of the wilful and unguided mind as years 
of barrenness and monotony. It wonders how it was 
ever captivated by its own understanding. Where it 
dreaded guidance as leading to something tame and 
insipid, it lives to discover that the heights of adven- 
ture are achieved only by the surrendered and guided 
will—S. S. Times. 


WILMINGTON YEARLY MEETING. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting convened in its seven- 
teenth annual session Eighth month 13th, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, in its spacious auditorium. Friends 
came together with a spirit of hope, expectancy and 
good cheer. 

The Meeting of Ministry and Oversight met in two 
sessions the preceding day. There was deep feeling 
that the Church might know more fully what it is 
to follow Jesus. Much concern was felt and ex- 
pressed that if there is to be devotion to the Lord and ° 
the Church, it must first be in the home. There can- 
not be too great care about family devotion. The 
Church saves her future when she saves and trains 
her children. 

At the opening of yearly meeting proper on Fifth- 
day, messages that set forth the work of Christians 
and what should be the object of this gathering were 
clearly presented. Upon recommendation from the 
Meeting of M. and O., Josephus Hoskins was chosen 
head of the meeting. This place has been occupied 
since the establishment of the yearly meeting by 
Joseph Wright, a man of God, loved and revered by 
all, called above in the past year to be with the Great 
Head of the Church. Albert J. Brown was ap- 
pointed presiding clerk, Emma S. Townsend, record- 
ing clerk; Nancy A. C. Leonard, reading clerk, and 
Reuben B. Pulle, announcing clerk. Cheer and en- 
couragement were given by the presence of the fol- 
lowing Friends: From Indiana, Harry R. Keats and 
wife, Ida Parker and Tennyson Lewis; Ohio, Tru- 
man Kenworthy, Wm. G. Hubbard, Seth Osborn, 
Wallace W. Johnson and Evangeline Reams, a rescue 
worker; Western, Frank Barrett; Chas. E. Tebbetts, 
General Secretary of Missions, and wife, Edgar T. 
Hole, missionary from Africa; Clayton and Eva Ter- 
rell, from the Cuban field; Jas. B. Unthank, ex- 
president of Wilmington College, and wife, and J. 
Waldo Woody, who is opening Friends work in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. AI] these received a warm welcome and 
rendered effective service. 
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The reading of the London General Epistle called 
forth many expressions of appreciation, with the feel- 
ing that it expressed the desires of this yearly meet- 
ing. Epistles from sister yearly meetings gave the 
usual encouragement and feeling of fellowship, but 
special gladness was caused by the first greeting from 
Nebraska. The Bible-school session was especially 
full of interest and showed much earnest work done 
by the Yearly Meeting Superintendent, L. O. Brown, 
who has been re-appointed for another year. In ad- 
dition to increased life and enrollment, 24 cradle 
rolls and 16 home departments were organized. An 
address was given by Dr. Joseph Clark, State Secre- 
tary, “The Soul-Winner’s Equipment,” which was 
most helpful and inspiring. 

The subject of Evangelistic and Church Extension 
Work always receives a prominent place. This 
year’s report showed much work accomplished. Three 
new meeting-houses have been built at a cost of 
$10,000. Altnough there has not been held so large 
a number of evangelistic meetings as usual, there has 
been an increase of life in constructive work, with a 
net increase of 87 members. An increase of $1,000 
was given in support of pastoral work. The new 
work opening in Knoxville, Tenn., is encouraging. 
A meeting-house has been leased in the best part of 
the city, and a number of Friends are interested. 
Josephus Hoskins, having served faithfully for 
twelve years as Superintendent, felt that he could not 
serve in this position, and Levi Mills was appointed. 
An offering of $900 was received for the work of the 
coming year. 

The recently organized Ministerial Association 
recommended an improved pastoral system, which 
was approved by the yearly meeting. Under con- 
sideration of the State of Society, reports indicated 
definite growth and advancement in the Divine life 
and a greater efficiency in service. A notable sta- 
bility and earnestness of purpose is manifest among 
the young people, who are becoming more interested 
in the work of the Church. One-third of the mem- 
bership of the yearly meeting is under twenty-one 
years of age. 

The missionary session, with addresses by Chas. 
E. Tebbetts, surveying the whole field; Edgar T. 
Hole, telling of the work in Africa, with an exhibi- 
tion of curios, and the returned missionaries, Eva 
and Clayton Terrell, telling of the suecess in Cuba, 
was full of interest. The work has been prosperous 
at Puertre Padre, and with a new school building 
and mission home already built, a new chapel is next 
necessary. Nearly $1,000 was received in cash and 
subscriptions for this work. 

Christian Endeavor the past year has not lost 
in organization and has more than doubled its contri- 
bution to missions. Plans are being made for plac- 
ing a secretary in the field for the coming year. 
Harry R. Keats delivered an address in which he 
clearly presented the ideal Christian Endeavorer as 
provided by the pledge. 

Educational day is a time of much spirit and life, 
college songs by the students being an agreeable 


feature. A report was given at this time by the pres- 
ident of the Sorosis Society (which was formed three 
years ago to add to the endowment of the college), 
telling of their happiness and success in their work, 
and ended by presenting to the treasurer of the col- 
lege $3,562.59. All subscriptions, and even more’ 
than was subscribed, had been paid. Subscriptions: 
to the college were received for the coming year, 
amounting to about $1,400, in scholarships of $50 
each, and smaller amounts. Reports show the out- 
look for Wilmington College to be very encouraging, 
some new members added to the faculty, expectation | 
of a larger enrollment, a new science building under 
construction, the gymnasium enlarged and _ better 
equipped and some new cement walks through the’ 
grounds. | 

With a gift last year from the yearly meeting of 
one hundred dollars, the Friendsville Academy en- 
dowment fund has been raised this year to $1,000. 

Much satisfaction was expressed over the advance 
of temperance in our land. There is now no saloon’ 
in the territory of the yearly meeting, either in Ohio 
or Tennessee. An address was delivered by Dr. J. D. 
Leonard, superintendent of the Ohio State Reforma- 
tory, on “Broken Vessels.” The address was excel- 
lent, showing that love and trust will work greater 
wonders than brutal punishment. “Ohio Is Going 
Dry” was enthusiastically sung. 

The subject of Peace and Arbitration received its 
usual attention. An address was given by Wm. G. 
Hubbard, in which he reviewed the history of the 
movement. 

The rotary system for the appointment of standing 
committees was adopted, one-third of which shall 
expire each year. This is to avoid the break which 
comes in the work of the committees each year. 

Fraternal delegates were appointed to the Friends 
General Conference, to be held at Winona, Ind. 


The request from the two bodies of the New York 
Friends were placed in the hands of the Peace Com- 
mittee for consideration and report next year. 

Recorders of monthly meetings were requested to 
furnish the yearly meeting secretary with a list of 


non-resident members and such other matter as may 
be desired for the Book of Meetings. 


The services of First-day were seasons of deep 
feeling and worship; it was felt that the truth 
reached many hearts. 

Although the average attendance throughout the 
sessions of the yearly meeting may not have been 
quite so large as usual, the interest was good to the 
close and well sustained for the whole field. That 
which has been accomplished with faith and hope 
make optimistic the outlook for the future of this 
field. 


Die when I may, I want it said of me by those who 
knew me best, that I always plucked a thistle and 
planted a flower where I thought a flower vie 
grow.—A braham Lincoln. 
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[For THe American Frrenp.] 
“OF THE SEED OF ABRAHAM.” 


J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


Under a sense of the fact that it is not the will of 
our Father that one of His little ones should perish, 
I went to a restaurant for lunch, before an afternoon 
meeting. 

Looking up, I saw a forlorn little lad about twelve 
years of age, deformed, stunted, wistful-eyed, stand- 
ing by the door. I motioned him to come to me, 
which he did very shyly. He was carrying a box of 
chewing gum, and evidently thought I wanted to 
buy. 
~ “T do not want to buy gum; I want to know if you 
are hungry.” 

He nodded in the affirmative. 

I handed him a coin and said, “Go to the counter, 
get a mug of milk and a ham sandwich, then come 
and sit down by me and we will have a visit; I like 
boys.” 

He smiled and started eagerly forward, then 
stopped short and reached the money back to me, 
saying, “‘Can’d eat the stuff here.” 

Scanning his face closely, I read the reason, and 
asked, “Are you a Jew?” 

“Yes, I am a Jew,” and he straightened his 
weazened form with a show of pride. 

“T am proud of you, ‘my boy, for being true to your 
faith. Keep the money and take it home to your 
mother.” 

“Ain’t got no mudder.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Avenue A and Fordth Street.” 

“Whom do you live with ?” 

“My brudder, jet bigger ’n me.” 

“Have you a father living?’ 

“Oh, yes, bud he ain’t no good in America. He 
can’d talk it. He can’d work it. He jet ery all the 
time.” 

“Where do you sleep 2” 

“We sleeb mit my uncles.” 

“Do you sell gum every day ?”’ 

“Yes, all bud yesterday. It was the Sabbath day. 
We vorks nod at all on Sabbath days.” 

“To you believe in God ?” 

“Sure! the God of Israel.” 

“Do you pray ?” 

“Yes, I reads it.” 

“We Christians believe and worship the same God, 
but we love God’s Son, Jesus Christ, and He loved 
and blessed children when upon the earth.” 

At the mention of Jesus Christ he started, looked 
frightened and said something in a foreign tongue I 
could not understand. Then I asked, “Do you know 
about Washington and Lincoln ?” 

“Oh, yes (gleefully) ; them great, good Americans, 
T learn all I ken from the school.” 

' “Where were you born?” 
“Tn Poland, Europe.” 
“What do you wish to become when a man?” 


“T can’d'tell vat I vill be; I likes ‘to learn much— 
all the tings.” 

“Are you saving any money ?” 

“Yes! I have two dollars and seven cents in my 
penny bank.” 

“What are you saving the money for?’ 

“To hav my foder’s eyes vix, so he read again the 


| book.” 


“Do you mean the scroll of the law?” 

““Yes, he lobes nodding so mooch.” 

“How much money can you make in a day selling 
gum ?” 

“Tf I sells the hundred, I makes twenty-tree cents.” 

“Do you sell one hundred every day ?’ 

“Oh, no meester, the Sunday I only sell fibe cents 
to now. ‘The cop, he chase me off. The men here 
dey run me out ven you not here. Dey calls me 
Sheeney.” 

“When did you eat?” 

“By dark dis morning; I eat some more by dark 
to-night if I sell much gum. I must not eat only at 
where my foder he tell me.” 

“Will you pray to the God of Israel and say I am 
Thy boy, bless me, and prosper me like Joseph, Thy 
servant ?”” 

“Yes; sure, like Joseph; you know heem, too? 
Good-bye.” 

And, grasping the coin in his hand and with new 
hope in his heart, he went his way. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TWO KINDS OF BLUE RIBBON. 


Mr. Williamson had left home for the first time 
since he began his new life. He was reluctant to go, 
but business made the trip imperative. The last 
time he had been away he had been arrested for in- 
toxication, and he had been in custody so many times 
before that he had grown to expect it. 

His wife had tried to encourage him as he started 
for the station that morning, but she had suffered 
from his weakness so many years that she had little 
expectation that this trip would end differently from 
all the others. 

He had not been away from the house an hour 
before her anxiety became so great that she had to 
talk about it with some one, and she went to the min- 
ister’s house. The minister was not at home, but his 
wife told her that he had left town on the 10 o’clock 
train that-morning. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” the woman exclaimed. ‘Then 
Richard is safe. Your husband believes in him, and 
will help him keep straight. Everybody else has told 
him that his appetite for drink is too strong for him, 
and that even if he had not tasted whisky when he 
was a boy, he would have become a drunkard some 
time; but your husband always treats him as if he 
were a man, and not a child. When the Murphy 
movement was started, and they began to hold meet- 
ings here, it was your husband who encouraged him 
to sign the pledge and wear the blue ribbon. I told 
him to keep the ribbon in sight on his coat while he 
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is away. It will help him to remember; but it won’t 
do half so much good as being with a man he trusts 
and likes.” 

The wife’s confidence was not misplaced. When 
Mr. Williamson caught sight of the minister on the 
train that morning, a sense of relief came to him 
like that which shows itself in the face of a doomed 
man who hears the reading of his pardon. He had 
not felt strong enough for the test which he must 
undergo away from home and away from the friends 
who knew of his changed manner of life. 

“T’m glad you’re here,” he told the minister. Then 
eagerly and anxiously he asked, “Are you going clear 
through ?” 

“No, I get off at Lawtonville.” 

“T wish you were going all the way. You know I 
haven’t been to the city since—since I put on this 
ribbon. My old friends there don’t know. They’ll 
want me to have a good time with them as we used to. 
T’ve been afraid I couldn’t refuse them. You don’t 
know how I dread it.” 

“Stop dreading it,” said the minister. ‘You are 
man enough to do your business in the city and go 
home again without going near the saloons or meet- 
ing your old associates where they will be any danger. 
You have character enough to keep your taste for 
anything from getting the better of you. You have 
proved it at home. Now you are going to have the 
opportunity to prove it away from home. When 
you meet your wife and little girl to-night you will 
be proud of the new strength that has come to you.” 

And so they talked, simply and naturally, as man 
to man, calling, before they parted, upon that 
Strength that cometh not from men, but from above. 
And when Lawtonville was reached, and the min- 
ister got off, he was encouraged and his friend con- 
fident. 

That night, in the joy of his safe return to his fam- 
ily, Mr. Williamson looked down at the little ribbon 
bow at his buttonhole, and remarked to his wife: ~ 

“There are blue ribbons and blue ribbons. If any 
man ever deserved to wear one it is the minister. He 
belongs at the head of the class of those who help 
their fellow-men.”—The Youth’s Companion. 


Correspondence. 


To Tae Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have received the enclosed letter from my dear friend, 
Joel Bean, in regard to the separation in Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing. I believe he is correct in regard to the separation in 
Springdale Quarterly Meeting. Will thee please give it a 
place in THe AMERICAN FRrigNnpD, and oblige, 


Thy sincere friend, 
ALLEN Jay. 

My dear friend: In thy account of the separation in Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, which I have just read, I notice an inaccu- 
racy which, in justice to Friends of Springdale Quarterly 
Meeting, ought to be corrected. I learned more from thy paper 
of the history of the Bear Creek separation than I ever 
knew before, although I was clerk of the yearly meeting 
when the two reports came up from that quarter. I think 
most of the members of the yearly meeting, including Spring- 
dale Quarterly Meeting, of which I. was a member, were as 
ignorant as myself of the facts which led to the division at 
Bear Creek. It seemed to me the duty of the yearly meeting 


to investigate these, and to labor for. the healing of the 
breach, before hastily cutting off a body of valuable Friends— 
among whom were elders and ministers beloved and honored. 
But such a proposition could not be entertained, and a golden 
opportunity was lost. Thy paper states that before the yearly 
meeting in 1878, separations had taken place in Ackworth, 
Springdale and Salem Quarterly Meetings. At that date 
Springdale was a large and united quarterly meeting. Dif- 
ferences of views had not marred the love of one another, 
nor the harmony of our meetings. 

The separation there was not until several years later. 
I am not sure of the year, but it was after our removal to 
California, which was in 1882. 

It was a sad chapter in our history—a rending of the 
Church, causing anguish to loving members little known to 
the Society at large. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting had by a solemn minute upon its 
records “repudiated the doctrine of the light of Christ in the 
soul of the sinner, as unsound and dangerous, and denied that 
there was anything in the soul of the sinner, innate or other- 
wise, that however used could ever bring salvation.” 

I copy from memory, and if there is any slight change of 
phrase, I am sure I have not changed the meaning. 

Armed with this doctrine and the teaching of instantaneous 
entire sanctification by one act of faith, a succession of re- 
vivalists held series of meetings, converting hundreds to this 
type of faith and profession of experience. I speak of some 
of these with tenderness—-stronz, magnetic, lovable men, 
whose memory is fragrant, but whose work left in Springdale 
Quarterly Meeting a party who believed they had attained a 
higher plane of Christian experience than the fathers and 
mothers in the Church. 

The unity of the meetings was broken. Former elders and 
officers could not be continued without opposition. And as 
the aggressive movement had the sanction of the yearly meet- 
ing, a body of Friends among the choicest in lowa, felt them- 
selves pressed out of all active part in the Society. 

I have never favored separation. It has seemed to me that 
when those who are faithful to their holiest convictions are 
subjected to suffering by their brethren because they cannot 
go with the popular current, if suffering is meekly borne for 
Christ’s sake, it may avail more for His cause, im ‘the body, 
than work for Him in separated branches. 

I believe the larger bodies and the smaller of our Society 
are to-day in different ways sharers in the weakening con- 
sequences of separations. 

We have yet to learn more of the atoning effect of suffer- 
ing with Christ, for His body’s sake, which is the Church, 
as well as of the power of consecrated service. 

Reading thy “Reminiscences” as I do with so much satis- 
faction, I take the liberty to send the above information for 
thy use. 

Very truly thy friend, 
Jor, BEAN. 

Pacific Grove, Cal., Eighth month, 1908. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


We learn from the daily papers that J. Elwood Cox, High 
Point, has been nominated by the Republican State conven- 
tion for Governor of North Carolina. 


Harry Hole, who has been engaged in pastoral work at 
Highland, Ohio, has accepted a call to Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y., whither he has gone with his family. 


Friends at Highland, Ohio, are overhauling their meeting- 
house. A new hardwood floor has been put in, the rooms 
repapered the woodwork repainted, etc., at a cost of about 


Bishop John H. Vincent, of the M. E. Church, has con- 
sented to address Western Yearly Meeting on the evening of © 
Ninth month 18th, on the place and use of literature in 
Church work. Bishop Vincent has made this subject a life- 
long study, and has had a broad field of observation. He is 
one of the founders of the Chautauqua course of study, in 
which science and religion are so nicely blended. 

His theme for the evening will be “The Book and Books.” 


Samuel Beeson writes from Buhl, Idaho: “We are located 
about eight miles from Buhl, the terminal of the Minadoka 
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and Southwestern Railroad. We are having Sabbath-school 
and meeting regularly. There are no other religious services 
held nearer than Buhl. The people here belong to various 
religious denominations, and some to none. My family and 
I are the only Friends. I think there is a good opening for 
Friends. Any one seeking information in regard to this 
country may address me at Buhl, Idaho.” 


Ackworth Quarterly Meeting was held at Indianola, Iowa, 
on the 14th and 15th ult. The meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight was fairly well attended. It concurred in the action 
of Smyrna Meeting in recognizing Ernest L. Gregory a minis- 
ter of the gospel. 

A committee appointed for the purpose reported the fol- 
lowing subject for discussion at next meeting: “The Problem 
of Evangelism; The Man, and The Message,” the discussion to 
be opened by D. B. Cook, pastor in the meeting at Ackworth. 

At the meeting for worship, messages were given by D. B. 
Cook, Ackworth, followed by George McClelland, Motor 
Monthly Meeting. 

’ Dinner was served in the meeting-house, followed by the 
usual business session in the afternoon. 

FE. L. Gregory and D. B. Cook remained over First-day. 
All seemed to feel that the quarterly meeting had been a 
spiritual uplift and blessing. j 


Oliver M. Frazier began work as pastor and minister in 
Chicago Monthly Meeting the 1st inst. He has been pastor 
for Friends at New Castle, Ind., during the past two years, 
and goes to this new field feeling especially called to under- 
take work in a city Friends meeting. 

A correspondent writes: “The reaching of the many per- 
sons of- former Friendly affiliations, who have settled in Chi- 
cago or vicinity, and apparently been lost to Friends amid the 
large population, and the arousing to some extent at least 
of their interest and faith in the possible work of Friends 
in this city, is earnestly desired. With that end in view, 
Friends everywhere are urged to write to Oliver M. Frazier, 
4419 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, giving him the names and 
street addresses of all such persons, and any information that 
will assist in arousing their interest in our work.” 


From a communication sent to the members of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting by their Foreign Missionary Board, we glean the 
following: “On’ the field it has been a year of peculiar 
struggle. Advocates of ritualistic religion have been aggres- 
sive in seeking to undermine the confidence of our members, 
and have been successful ini drawing away some. ‘The work, 
though thus hindered, has stood remarkably well. 

The Church at Sea Side has shown great zeal and evident 
sacrifice in making donations toward the completion of their 
chapel. During the year more than $500 has been given by 
them for this purpose. Through the kindness of a friend 
enough has been added to this to complete the roof and 
floots. It will take about $500 more to finish the building. 

About 200 acres of Haining Estate have been sold, and as 
much more may yet be spared and have enough for all pur- 
poses. These sales have been made to 32 different parties, 
aggregating about $3,000, one half of which has been paid in. 
This extra money has been a God-send to the Board. In the 
tardiness of receipts this year, we have been able, by using 
these funds, to keep our workers fairly well paid.” 


The annual Bible School and Christian Endeavor Assembly 
of Western Yearly Meeting met at Carmel, Ind., from the 
11th to the 13th ult. An excellent program had been pre- 
pared in advance by Edmund Albertson, general superintend- 
ent of Bible Schools, and William J. Reagan, superintendent 
of the Christian Endeavor. The attendance was all that could 
be expected. Many who are engaged in pastoral work were 
among the number. 

The Christian Endeavor Societies in the yearly meeting 
now enroll nearly 600 active members, and have raised $360 
for the support of two native teachers in Mexico. The trus- 
tees of the Children’s Day Fund made a most encouraging 
report, showing a fund amounting to $730.79. Schools were 
urged to observe Children’s Day, and forward their collections 
to the treasurer of this fund, J. J. Baldwin, Westfield, Ind. 
A committee was appointed to co-operate with the superin- 
tendent of Bible Schools and Education in arranging a 
suggestive program for Children’s Day exercises. 

committee, consisting of Lewis McFarland, Daniel 


“Freeman, Martha Newlin, Lewis Stout and Ella Barrett, 


was appointed to report one year hence on a course of study 
for Bible students. Edmund Albertson was _ re-appointed 
superintendent of the Bible Schools and Education, and 
Charity Owen, Noblesville, Ind., was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Christian Endeavor work; Emma Randolph, mis- 
sionary superintendent; Irene Trueblood, junior superintend- 
ent, and Lena Henley, secretary and treasurer. William J. 
Reagan, who has been superintendent of the Christian En- 
deavor work, goes to Pacific College as professor of English. 

The program was filled with excellent addresses and songs. 
The Juniors also appeared on the program, a number of 
them from New London, Noblesville, Westfield and Carmel, 
sang songs and gave recitations and drills. George N. Burnie, 
one of the State Sunday-school workers; Morton C. Pearson, 
Indianapolis; Martha Newlin, Noblesville; Elizabeth Shan- 
non, Marion; Jennie Edwards, of the Department of Music 
of Earlham College; Albert J. Brown, president of Wilming- 
ton College; Ralph’ S. Coppock, principal of Bloomingdale 
Academy; Lawrence Hadley and Murray S. Kenworthy, of 
Earlham College; Joseph Cosand, a missionary from Japan; 
Eliza C. Armstrong, editor of the Missionary Advocate; Ida 
M. Roberts, a missionary from Mexico, and Willard Trueblood, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., appeared on the program. The oppor- 
tunities of childhood and the need for teacher training was 
emphasized. The Adult Bible School work also received some 
attention. The ideals of Christian citizenship was the central 
thought of the Christian Endeavor speakers; while those 
interested in missionary work showed how that avenue of 
practical endeavor was a blessing to the Church. 


BORN. 


ALLEN.—To W. W. and Annie Blair Allen, Camden, N. J., 
Eighth month 22, 1908, a daughter, Lydia Louise. 


SNAVELY.—To John E. and Flora A. Snavely, Jett, Okla., 
Eighth month 22, 1908, a son, J. Herbert Harold. 


SpAuLpING.—To Robert C. and Eunice M. Spaulding, Tam- 
worth, N. H., Seventh month 2, 1908, a-daughter, Marion Ida. 


Wricut.—To Francis A. Jr., and Ethel W. Wright, Kansas 
City, Mo., Eighth month 22, 1908, a daughter, Mildred Ethel. 


MARRIED. 


TyL_ER—Brown.—At Kansas City, Mo., Fifth month 18, 
1908, Charles Shirley Tyler and Alice Louise Brown, both 
of Minneapolis. They are now at home at 3933 Vincent 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIED. 


Benepicr.—On Eighth month 16, 1908, Livius A. Benedict, 
son of Aaron L. and Phcebe H. Benedict, in the seventy-fifth. 
year of his age. 


Capspury.—At Germantown, Pa., Eighth month 12, 1908, 
Rebecca Warner Cadbury, wife of John Warder Cadbury, 
aged fifty-nine years. The deceased was a minister in Ger- 
mantown Meeting. 


MENDENHALL.—At his home near Lynnville, Iowa, Eighth 
month 8, 1908, Allen Mendenhall, son of ,Temple and Sarah 
Newlin Mendenhall, in his sixty-fifth year. 


THE HOME-KEEPING WOMEN. 


Bright like the comforting blaze on the hearth, 
Sweet like the blossoms on the young apple-tree, 
Fragrant with promise of fruit yet to be, 

Are the home-keeping maidens of earth. 


Better and greater than talent is worth; 

And where is the glory of brush or of pen 

Like the glory of mothers and molders of men— 
The home-keeping women of earth! 


Crowned since the great solar system had birth, 
They reign unsurpassed in their beautiful sphere; 
They are queens who can look in God’s face without fear, 
The home-keeping women of earth. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. NINTH MONTH 13, 1908. 


DAVID MADE KING. 
II SamMuEL 2:1-7; 5:1-5. 

GoLpEN TExT.—David went on and grew 
great, and the Lord God of Hosts was with 
him. II Sam. 5:10. 

DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. 


Second-day, Ninth month 7.. David made 
king. II Samuel 2: 1-11. 

Third-day. David made king over all 
Israel. II Sam. 5: 1-10. 
: Ourthtany: First anointing. I Sam. 16: 


Fifth-day. A king’s homage. Psa. 21: 1-7, 
Pepe The son of David. Mark 


115ergnth-day. David’s greatness, I Chron. 
First-day. David flees to God. Psa. 61. 


Time.—According to a record of chro- 
nology, David began to reign about 
1o1o B. C 

Place.—Hebron, about 20 miles, nearly 
south, from Jerusalem; at this time the 
chief city of Judah. 

Parallel passages.—II Sam. 5: 1-3 and 

Chron. 11: 1-3. 

The first chapter of II Samuel should 
be read. he lesson opens soon after 
David has heard of the death of Saul. 
Now his claim to the throne immedi- 
ately comes up and he. takes steps to 
secure it. 

1. “David inquired of the Lord.” 
David, before undertaking any great 
work, always sought to obtain the 
Divine will concerning it. Compare 
I Sam. 23:2; 30:8. “Shall I go up 
into any of the cities of Judah?” Should 
he take his position as king? Hebron 
was central, it was defensible, it was 
full of association from the time of 
Abraham down, and David was well 
known there (I Sam. 30:31). All these 
made it extremely well adapted for his 
capital city. The inquiries of David 
were probably made by means of the 
Urin and Thummin of the High Priest. 

2. “His two wives.” Such was still 
a common practice. “Ahinoam, the 
Jezreelitess.” Jezreel was a town near 
Ziph. Abigail. For the account see 
I Sam. 42, 43. 

4. “Men of Judah.” These were of 
David’s own tribe. It is likely that he 
had already secured the approval of the 
elders of the tribe. See I Sam. 30:26. 
“Annointed David.” This was the public 
ceremony. ‘The approval of the elders 
was essential to his being recognized as 
king. At the same time, it would not 
have been easy to reject a man with 
such a following as that of David. 
“And they told David.” There would 
seem to be something left out, for there 
is no logical connection. It would 
appear that an embassy had come from 
Jabesh-Gilead, and David was informed 
of it, and sent the reply given in verses 
5 and 6 

5. It was considered a special act of 
piety to bury the dead. Classical litera- 
ture has many references and allusions 
to such a custom. Compare last lesson 
(I Sam. 31: 11-13)... 

6. David’s message indicates that he 
wished the men of Jabesh-Gilead to -be 
his friends and supporters. David was 
not to succeed to the whole. kingdom, 
and in the following messages we have 
the account of -how Abner, the chief 
general of Saul, as well as his relative, 
set up. the claims: of Saul’s surviving 
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son, Ishbosheth, and established him in: 


the northern part. In about five years 
Ishbosheth became king of eleven tribes. 
Abner then concludes to dispossess 
David, so as to obtain Judah. Finally, 
after two years of war, Abner deserted 
Ishbosheth and joined David. Abner 


and Ishbosheth were foully murdered, | 


to David’s horror, but the way was 
opened for David to be king of all 
Israel. 

Chapter 5: 1. “Then come all the 
tribes.” “After the events just sum- 
marized. All Saul’s family, except the 
lame boy, Mephibosheth, son of Jona- 
than (II Sam. 4:4), were dead, and 
David was clearly the man for the 
place. “Bone and thy flesh.” Signifying 
close relationship. ‘The tribes undoubt- 
edly came by their representatives, as 
was usual. 

2. They recognized that David was a 
great leader even when Saul was king, 
and also that Jehovah had said that 
David should shepherd the people. 

3. “All the elders.” The representa- 
tives of the tribes. “David made a 
league.” A covenant. Doubtless an 
understanding of the terms upon which 
he would be accepted as king. “Before 
the Lord.” It was a solemn religious 
ceremony and ratified in the presence 
of the Lord. Compare I Sam. 11:15. 
“Anointed David.” Compare the par- 
allel account in I Chron. 12: 23-40, 
where some additional details are given. 

4. “Thirty years old.” The prime of 
life, certainly in the East. It was the 
age at which the Levites entered upon 
their duties (Num. 4:3), at which 
Joseph was made ruler of Egypt (Gen. 
41: 46);, and at which Christ began 
His ministry. “He reigned forty years.” 
This would make him seventy when he 
died, which was very old in those days. 

5. A verse explanatory of the pre- 
ceding one. 


NOTICES. 


To All who are Interested: 

We extend a cordial invitation to at- 
tend the meeting to be held at Plainfield, 
Ind., on Fourth-day, Ninth month, 23, 
1908, in remembrance of the opening of 
Western Yearly Meeting. 

A good program is being prepared, and 
the day will be spent in renewing old 
friendships and in reminiscences of the 

ast. 

On behalf of the committee of arrange- 
ments. 

Cuartes O. NEw1in, Chairman, 

Evia S. Harorp, Secretary. 


MORTGAGE INDUSTRIES ON 
PITTSBURGH REAL ESTATE— 
THE SAFEST CITY IN THE 
COUNTRY IN WHICH TO _IN- 
VEST IN MORTGAGES. 


The well-known Scotch banking firm 
of James W. Drape & Co., Farmers’ 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, makes a 


specialty of receiving remittances in any ° 


sum of from $500 to $50,000, and over, 
and invest same in the name of the party 
direct, in first mortgages, bonds, with 
insurance, etc. ‘This is the oldest and 
most reliable mortgage firm in Pitts- 
burgh. See their mortgage advertise- 
ment in another column of this paper. 
Those interested should send to the firm 
for their mortgage investment circular. 


The address is James W. Drape & Co., 
mortgage bankers, offices 512 and 513 
Farmers’ Bank Building, Fifth Avenue 
and Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Un- 
doubted references can be produced from 
bankers and others in Pittsburgh, and 
elsewhere. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 18th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 3oth. ‘Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 9th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


MR. GREEN’S WATERLOO. 


Mr. Green had been paying four dol- 
lars a week for board; his appetite con- 
stantly increased. Finally his landlady 
saw that she must either sell out and 
quit or raise her boarder’s rate. One 
day, after watching him feverishly de- 
vouring plateful after plateful, she 
plucked up courage, and said: 

“Mr. Green, I shall have to raise your 
board to five dollars.” 

Mr. Green looked up with a start, then 
in a tone of consternation, he said: 

“Oh, Mrs. Small, don’t. It’s as much 
as I can do now to eat four dollars’ 
worth.”—Woman’s Home Companion. 


NIGHT NURSE 
KEPT IN PERFECT TRIM BY RIGHT FOOD. 


Nursing the sick is often very bur- 
densome to the nurse. 

Night nursing is liable to be even 
more exhausting from the fact that the 
demands of the system for sleep are 
more urgent during the night hours. 

A Virginia lady, called on to act as 
night nurse in the family, found the 
greatest support from the use of Grape- 
Nuts food. She says: 

“Our acquaintance with Grape-Nuts 
began eight years ago. We bought the 
first package sold in this place, and al- 
though we began as skeptics we became 
converts to its striking food value. 

“T used Grape-Nuts first, to sustain 
me when doing night nursing for a 
member of the family. I ate a tea- 
spoonful at a time, and by slowly chew- 
ing it, I was able to keep awake and 
felt no fatigue. 

“Soon I grew to like Grape-Nuts very 
much, and after our patient recovered 
I was surprised to find that I was not 
at all “worn out” on account of broken 
rest. My nerves were strong and 
steady and my digestion fine. ‘This 


was the more surprising because I had: 


always suffered with weak nerves and 
indigestion. My experience was so sat- 
isfactory that other members of ‘the 
family took up Grape-Nuts with’ like 
results.” “There’s a Reason:” ° 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. é 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Christian Endeanor. 


[Communications for this department sheuld 


' be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 13, I908. 


COMMENDING OUR SOCIETY. 
I. BY CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 
Ps. 26:1-12; Hes. 10: 21-25. 

DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. 
Second-day, ean month 7. Waiting on 


God. Ps. 52:8, 9. 

panes Old and young. Ps. 148: 
Fourth-day. Good listeners. Eccl. 5: 1-3. 
Fifth-day. Singing. Ps. 98: 4-6 


Sixth-day. Edifying. I Cor. 14: 26-28. 

. Seventh-day. The ordinances. I Cor. 11: 
23-26. 

The subject considered is one that 
touches Christian Endeavor at a vital 
point, for while it can hardly be doubted 
by any that its members have been drawn 
to attend its meetings very often when 
they would have stayed away from all 
services but for it, the charge is also 
brought that young people who would 


TRIED TO FORCE IT. 
THOUGHT SYSTEM WOULD SOON TOLERATE 
COFFEE. 


A Boston lady tried to convince her- 
self that she could get used to coffee, 
and finally found it was the stronger. 
She writes: 

“When a child, being delicate and 
nervous, I was not allowed coffee. But 
since reaching womanhood I began its 
use, and as the habit grew on me, I 
frequently endeavored to break myself 
of it, because of its evident bad effects. 

“With me the most noticeable effect 
of drinking coffee was palpitation of 
the heart. This was at times truly 
alarming, and my face would flush un- 
comfortably and maintain its vivid hue 
for some time. 

“T argued that my system would soon 
accustom itself to coffee, and contin- 
‘ued to use it, although I had a sus- 
picion that it was affecting my eye- 
sight, also. The kidneys early showed 
effects of coffee, as I found by leaving 
it off for a few days, when the trouble 
abated. 

Finally a friend called my attention 
to Postum. At first I did not like it, 
but when made right—boiled 15 min- 
utes until dark and rich—I soon found 
-Postum was just what I wanted. No 
flushing of the face, no palpitation, no 
discomfort or inconvenience after drink- 
ing it. 

“Of course all this was not felt in a 
week or two weeks, but within that 
time I can truthfully say a marked dif- 
ference had taken place and a great 
deal of my nervousness had vanished. 

“At present time my health is ex- 
cellent, due to a continued use of 
_Postum, with a general observance of 
proper hygiene. Of nothing am-I more 
convinced that that if I had continued 
drinking coffee, I should be to-day little 
less than a nervous wreck, and possibly 
blind,’ 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages... .. Ka 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are~genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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then the choice must be made in accord- 
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otherwise attend the other church gath- 
erings excuse themselves on the ground 
that they have been to Endeavor meet- 
ing, and do not feel the need of attend- 
ing another service. 

There is much to be said for the 
young people’s meeting, as it is assuredly 
better to attend an Endeavor meeting 
than to attend none at all; and it is 
a great good to any church to have a 
cadet system by which its younger mem- 
bers are trained in activities of a 
religious and helpful social character and 
are made to feel responsible for the 
work in hand. But the fact remains 
and must always remain that the 
Endeavor Society is an adjunct and not 
a separate and independent organization ; 
that as a training school its purpose is to 
graduate members and workers into the 
church, and that the exercises and activ- 
ities of the society are not in themselves 
an adequate training either in the way 
of worship or of instruction, apart from 
the fellowship and ministry of the adult 
members. And they need the help of 
the younger ones as well. 


David had a motive that struck at the 
root of the question as it comes to many 
of us. Of course, not every one is able 
to attend more than one service, and 


ance with the best available wisdom. 
But when the Psalmist says, “Lord, I 
love the habitation of Thy house,” you 
will surely expect him to be at both 
meetings, unless he has excellent reasons 
for foregoing the pleasure it brings one 
to be where his affections center. | 

The entire psalm is a beautiful picture 
ef faithfulness in service and worship, 
and the resulting confidence and security. 

Yet David did not express a universal 
opinion in Israel; and in the days of the 
author of the book of Hebrews there 
were those who neglected this assem- 
bling of themselves together. So that 
Christian Endeavor is neither the sole 
nor the original cause for non-attendance 
at church, though some critics seem to 
think it is at least a chief cause. But 


-to.remove all.grounds for such thought, 


as well as to give and to get all that 
our Lord‘ intends, let us all emulate 
David and heed Hebrews 10:25, meet- 
ing and taking: part. 


and everything about 
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Jubricant 


Every home, everywhere, 
needs a handy little oiler in a 
handy place where the house- 
wife, or maid, or master, can put 
a hand right on it every time 
a kitchen tool runs hard, a bicy- 
cle needs. oiling or a knife a 
better edge. 


Household Lubricant—in a 
can just right for constant use— 
‘fills the bill’’ exactly. Ask 
your dealer for it or write our 
nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED) 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend" to this column, It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2sc. Cash with order. 


WANTED~—A young or middle aged person for 
general housework. Address, R. S. F. Box 176, 
Malvern, Pa. ‘ 


The Homeopathic Medical Department 


of The University of Michigan affords unequaled 
advantages for the study of medicine. An an- 
nouncement will be sent upon application to W. 
B. Hinsdale, M.D., Dean, 619 Forest Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Statien 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 
European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE : 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones } Keystone, Race 70-09 
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SCHOOL PRINTING 


is one of our sfectalties 
hence we can handle it 
much better than the 
average. printer 
We shall be glad to assist with 
suggestions and samples 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Fitaear STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C, LEEDS, Pres, L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BeotH Te_ernones 
Day on NiGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


If you have a number of 
books you should have your 
own book plate to mark and 
identify them. We will be 
glad to quote prices including 
the making of a design. 
Write or call on The Biddle 
Press, at 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Gollections made without expense to Investor. 
ng and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANE M. REED 


6* MORTGAGES 6® 


¢5end for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and othérs, obtaining per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building + -  Fittsburgh, Pa. 


For 33 Years our Sirst Morigad 


have paid to our Customers 


Pe Ce aH Atso$25. 

W| FINANCIAL BROKERS CERTIFICATES 
: } Lawrence, Kansas. |E@vjarune 
we every 6 months. Loans of $200. 
aad Up, always on hand. WRITE TODAY, fe 


lay anu MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anb JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 
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The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock . 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officeg 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
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FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 
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NEW FRIENDS BOOKS :.:,, 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge, by 
DAVID ScULL. This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the 
paper read by him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious 
History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to 
religious thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light 
of modern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s 
request by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains 
a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A, 

‘‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.’’-—British Friend, 


Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


e e e 
Light Arising 

Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,”’ etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 
Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 
Philadelphia, Conclusion. 


Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 
Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers | 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Lead Us Home : 


Heavenly Helper, Friend divine, ¢ 
Friend of all men, therefore mine, 

Let my heart as Thy heart be! 

Breathe Thy loving breath through me! 


Undefiled One, who dost win ‘ 
All Thine own from paths of sin, b 
Never let me dread to go 


Where is guilt, or want, or woe! Ww 
If another lose the way, ° 
My feet also go astray: : 


Sleepless Watcher, lead us back, 
Safe into the homeward track! 


As a bird unto its nest, 
Flies the tired soul to Thy breast. ¥ 


Let not one an alien be! 
Lord, we have no home but Thee! 


Lucy Larcom, ¥ 
) 
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Events and Comments. 


Plans have been submitted for an 
apartment house in New York City, 
which will cover an entire block; the 
estimated cost to be $3,000,000. When 
this building is constructed, it will 
probably be the largest apartment house 
in the world. 


The grand jury of Springfield, IIL, 
has proceeded energetically in its in- 
vestigation of the recent returns in that 
city, and numerous indictments will 
give the prosecuting attorney plenty to 
do when the cases are called for trial. 
It is hoped that justice will not be 
defeated by the disappearance or reluc- 
tance of witnesses. 


Canadian Alaska seems on the point 
of doing away with the saloons alto- 
gether. A bill providing for the pro- 
hibition of saloons and dance halls has 
just passed the Yukon territorial Leg- 
islature now in session. The conditions 
in that part of the Canadian govern- 
ment have gone from bad to worse, 
until the law-abiding citizens of Yukon 
have started a campaign, which, from 
present indications, will succeed in 
eliminating saloons from that corner 
of the king’s domain. Yukon is the 
only place in all Canada where women 
are permitted to sell liquors, but with 
the inauguration of this law there will 
be no place anywhere in the Canadian 
government where female bartenders 
are allowed. 


Much comment has been occasioned 
by Governor Fort’s determined action 
in enforcing the law in Atlantic City, 
N. J. Atlantic City is the greatest sea- 
side resort on the Eastern coast, and 
for some time the officials of the city, 
together with the saloon keepers and 
other lawless elements, have been dis- 
regarding the laws of the State. Re- 
cently an atte qt was made to enforce 
the so-called” Bishop’s law, requiring 
saloons to close on First-day. The 
saloon keepers, however, scoffed at the 
attempts, and openly defied the authori- 
ties. The grand jury which was sum- 
moned to indict them for this offense, 


practically ignored the instructions of 
the Court. Whereupon the Governor 
threatened to declare martial law, call 
for the militia, and ask a special session 
of the Legislature to grant him an ap- 
propriation for enforcing the law unless 
the authorities saw fit to. act imme- 
diately. Accordingly, at a meeting of 
the Royal Arch, an organization of 120 
saloon keepers it was voted to close 
their places of business on First-day, 
and to ask the city officials to see to it 
that other saloon keepers not in the 
organization be compelled to do the 
same. This resulted in the strictest 
compliance with the law which has 
been witnessed in Atlantic City for 
years. 


Evidence is constantly accumulating 
showing that prohibition prohibits. 
Year after year the internal revenue 
receipts from Peoria, Ill., the largest 
internal producing place in the United 
States, have been increasing until, dur- 
ing Sixth month, 1907, the total inter- 
nal revenue receipts were $2,373,820.40. 
During the first months of 1908, how- 
ever, a striking decrease in the pro- 
duction, and, therefore, in the internal 
revenue tax, was noticed, and during 
Sixth month, 1908, the total internal 
revenue receipts amounted to only 
$1,972,033.11, thus making a total de- 
crease in the internal revenue receipts 
for Sixth month this year, as compared 
with Sixth month last year of $400,- 
887.20. 

When it is borne in mind that this 
decrease of over $400,000 is only in the 
tax paid on liquor produced, something 
of the enormous decrease in the produc- 
tion of liquors can be imagined. 

E. Freund, of the Wine and Spirits 
Gazette, is reported to have recently 
said: 

“The large importing houses in New 
York are doing practically no buying 
abroad, and will do none until their 
present stocks are exhausted. The im- 
ports of wine and liquors for August 
were far behind the imports for the 
same month in preceding years. 

“The wineries of the Pacific Coast in 
particular have been hard hit. The Cal- 
ifornia Wine Growers’ Association has 
decided to buy no grapes this year, as 
it has a large vintage in cellar.” 


Herman Speck von. Sternberg, the 
German Ambassador to the United 
States, who recently died at Heidel- 
berg, Germany, was a most successful 
and popular representative of the Kaiser 
in this country. 

For some time prior to his appoint- 
ment to the American portfolio in 1903, 
the relations between the United 
States and Germany had not been alto- 
gether happy. Since then he has gained 
the regard of the whole country, and 
our relations with his country are now 
most cordial. Herman Speck von 
Sternberg, however, is not a German in 
the true sense of the term. He might 
be described as an Englishman with an 
American wife. In the earlier half of 
the last century, a German cattle dealer 
named Herr Speck went to England and 
made a fortune in beef. The cattle 
dealer’s son, who was a_ naturalized 
Englishman, married an English girl. 
Later in life he took his fortune back 
to Germany, purchased an estate, and 


for his money and interest in public 
affairs was made a chevalier. His son, 
the late Ambassador, was born in 
England, knew only English until he 
was seven, and only decided to become 
a German subject at the age of eighteen 
because he wanted to fight the French 
in the Franco-Prussian War. He served 
in the army until 1885, when he was 
made military attaché of the German 
legation at Washington. He joined the 
diplomatic service in 1890, served in 
minor posts in Servia and Washington, 
in 1898 was German, High Commis- 
sioner on the Samoan ‘Commission, and 
after three years as consul-general in 
Indian and Ceylon, came to Washington 
as German Ambassador in 1903. 


Two meetings recently held in the 
interest of the American negroes con- 
tribute largely to the record of the 
progress made by that race. One of 
these gatherings met in Baltimore, the 
20th and 2ist ult. Representatives 
from 400 local and six State organiza- 
tions were present of the Business 
League. At this meeting successful 
negroes rehearsed their business expe-_ 
rience. This discussion will certainly. 
do much to stimulate thrift among th 
colored people. f 

The second gathering was a confe 
ence held in the home of W. W. Harts- 
horne, Clifton, Mass. It met the 18th 
to 20th ult. Presidents of thirty-four 
educational institutions, besides repre- 
sentatives of missionary organizations, 
officials of the International Sunday- 
school Association, church leaders and 
business and professional men were 
present. More than 30 of the 70 con- 
ferees were negroes, and the object of 
the conference was to consider prob- 
lems relating to the religious education 
of the colored people. 

The conference summed up its work 
in the following declaration: 

(1) ‘That we gratefully recognize the 
phenomenal progress of the negro race 
since emancipation, and the excellent 
work that is being done by the educa- 
tional institutions for the negro, in 
Bible instruction; 

(2) That the fundarhental need in 
the present condition of the negro is 
the development of right moral motives 
and high standards, in the mass of the 
race; 

(3) That the permanent uplifting of 
the race must be through the moral and 
religious instruction of the children 
and youth in their homes, schools and 
churches; 

(4) That the Sunday-school, when 
properly organized and conducted, is 
a great effective agency for imparting 
the principles of the Christian religion 
and the saving knowledge of God’s 
word. 

In view of this declaration the con- 
ference recommends: That the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association be 
requested, through its Committee on 
Work among Negroes, to co-operate 
with the committee appointed by this 
conference, in carrying out plans for the 
inauguration of systematic and thor- 
ough courses of Sunday-school training 
and instruction in colleges and schools 
for negroes. 

Conferences such as these augur much 
for the successful evangelization of the 
rising generation. 
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REBECCA W. CADBURY. 


_ It was said of a saint of the early time that “he 
was not, for God took him,” but the account would 
have been equally true if it had said, “he was, for 
God took him.” “Was not” means only “was not to 
be seen,” and “God took him” means surely that he 
still “was.” ery 

It is as true of our faithful dead to-day as it was 
of translated saints of the early time that ‘‘they are,” 
for God has taken them, and among the shining ones 
that are in God’s world of reality and light and 
love, we must now think of our friend, Rebecca 
Warner Cadbury, who departed from this stage of 
life the twelfth of last month. 

She was not, perhaps, very widely known among 
our readers in the Western States, and the circle of 
her influence was largely within a single yearly meet- 
ing, but she was nevertheless a person whose life was 
of much more than local significance. She was for 
the most of her life a member of Germantown Meet- 
ing. She had been recorded a minister of the Gospel 
and she had filled, to the satisfaction of her friends, 
many positions of public service, but the peculiar 
qualities which make her life memorable among us 
were her whole-hearted loyalty to the truth, her quiet 
devotion to the service of God, and her uncondi- 
tional consecration to those things that promote the 
spiritual welfare of men. 

It is painfully easy to follow the lines of least 
resistance, to think what others think, to do what 
others do and to move with the drift of conventional 
opinion. It requires much moral heroism to be true 
to convictions which lead out of the grooves of habit 
and custom and make for fresher, freer modes of 
thought and action. Rebecca Cadbury was of this 
latter type. She was one of the pioneers of the for- 
eign missionary movement among Philadelphia 
Friends, when it required much courage and bold- 
ness to break with the traditions of the past and to 
stand with the little band who were pledged to the 
task of carrying light and truth to those sitting in 
great darkness. That cause is popular now and we 
find it hard to believe that it ever involved risk and 
danger to reputation to be allied with Christ in the 
work of spreading the Gospel in darker lands, but 
such is the fact; and we should honor those who said 


fearlessly, “Stand thou on this side, for on that 
am I,” 

She showed the same broad spirit in all questions 
which touched the life and power of the Church. 
She wanted the fullest light there was to be had, she 
welcomed the fresh interpretations of truth, the more 
efficient ways of working out our mission to the 
world. ‘Tender and thoughtful of others, she would 
not antagonize or stir up strife, but she left no one 
to doubt that she was bent on having an open mind 
and a free and untrammeled spirit. And in this atti- 
tude she won, as such persons always do, universal 
respect and appreciation. There was a something in 
her personality, a quality of manner, a grace that had 
come upon her, which all, who came much in contact 
with her, felt and recognized and which spoke even 
louder than her public words. 

But, as ought to be the case, her greatest service 
was in the immediate circle of her own family. We 
say frequently enough of some one that “she was a 
good wife and mother,” until the phrase has become 
very commonplace, but nevertheless nothing: better 
can be said of any woman. To put one’s life into 
other lives, to pour one’s spirit out so that it re-lives 
in a group of persons—what better thing is there to 
do than that? And this she did in beautiful and tell- 
ing fashion. When sons and daughters are found 
permeated with the spirit of loyalty and consecration 
to the Kingdom of Christ there is always to be found 
some one within the circle who kindled and fired that 
spirit. Those who do that best are our best Chris- 
tian members, and, whether here or in Heaven, they 
are in the family of God and are named after the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. R. M. J. 


THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY. 


Has the Church as an institution a place in the 
world to-day? Modern life is compelling thinking 
people to answer this question anew. It is generally 
admitted that the religious need of man is funda- 
mental, and few question the great service which the 
organized Church has performed during the Chris- 
tian centuries in ministering, more or less, to this 
need. Religious life, however, is one thing, and re- 
ligious institutions another, and while they usually 
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go together their respective functions and relations 
are matters which give rise to a wide difference of 
opinion. 
right “for judgment to begin at the house of God,” 
and it is not a bad sign in these days to find devout 
and spiritually-minded men seriously questioning the 
function of the Christian Church. Is the organized 
Church the great source from which men gain relig- 
ious inspiration and sustenance? Is it the life-giving 
“spring among the hills” from which all the various 
streams of “pious activities” are fed. Without it, 
would religion vanish from the world? Or, is relig- 
tous life the perennial fountain from which the 
Church gets its meaning and power, and which 
under changing social conditions will continue to 
manifest itself in new and ever-changing forms and 
institutions? What can be said of the organized 
Church to-day? Has it a vital and necessary place in 
modern society ? Ts it losing its hold upon the people, 
and if so, why? These and kindred questions are 
pressing for intelligent answers. 

Within the past few months three modest volumes* 
treating various phases of this subject, have appeared. 
They come from men living in different sections of 
the country, and holding divergent views on many 
very important religious questions. One is especially 
interested in temperance reform, another is the pastor 
of a large city congregation, while the third is a 
university professor. All this goes to show how deep 
and general is the interest in the subject. 

“The Church of To-day,” by Joseph H. Crooker, 
is a plea for the organized Church as the source of 
spiritual instruction and power. He attempts to 
show that the new demands of modern life are ab- 
sorbing human interest to the detriment of the 
Church, and hence, as he argues, to the detriment of 
religion. His book contains many beautiful passages, 
but his style is monotonous, and, from a Friendly 
standpoint, much of his argument is lame. While 
his criticism of present social conditions stimulates 
thought the work contains little constructive sugges- 
tion. Its chief value consists in calling attention to a 
number of current religious problems. 

A much more illuminating and helpful work is 
Washington Gladden’s “The Church and Modern 
Life.” He tells us in his foreword that its pages were 
“written in the firm belief that the Christian Church 
has its great work still before it, and that it only 


*Tur CHurcH oF To-Day. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. Price, $0.75, net. 


Tuer CHurcH AND Mopern Lire. By Washington Gladden. 
Houghton, Mitfin Co., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.25, net. 

Soctat Aspects oF Reticious Institutions. By Edwin L. 
Earp. Eaton & Mains, New York City. Price, $0.75, net. 


According to the New Testament, ‘it is’ 


1 


needs to free itself from its entanglements and gird 
itself for its testimony, to become the light of the 
world. Something of what it needs to do to make 
ready for this great future, this little book tries to 
show.” It is with a sense of reassurance that we 
read his chapters on “The Business of the Church,” 
“Ts the Church Decadent?’ ‘The Coming Reforma- 
tion,” ‘Social Redemption,’ “The New Evangel- 
ism,” ete. He speaks as a prophet, especially to “the 
young men and women to whom the future of the 
Church is committed.” Elsewhere in this issue we 
publish an extract from the work. 


The third work is a text-book of practical informa- 
tion. It is an excellent brief review of present-day 
religious institutions which discovers their pos- 
sibilities and opportunities for service. A wise work- 
man always seeks to know three things: the end to be 
accomplished, the material to be wrought, and the 
tools to be used. In like manner it is the part of 
wisdom for the Church to understand its mission, to 
know its field, and to acquaint itself with the institu- 
tions through which its work can best be accom- 
plished. This is the field which Prof. Edwin L. 
Earp so helpfully reviews in his suggestive and sym- 
pathetic discussions on the ‘Social Aspects of Relig- 
ious Institutions.” 


TO ELI AND SIBYL JONES. 
(An Unpublished Poem.) 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


{I have never seen this poem of Whittier’s in print. It was 
written on the occasion of the sailing of the Quaker missionaries, 
Eli and Sibyl Jones, who had charge in Palestine of schools en- 
dowed by the Society of Friends.—Samuel T. Pickard.] 


As one who watches from the land 
The lifeboat go to seek and save, 
And, all too weak to lend a hand, 
Sends his faint cheer across the waves— 


So, powerless at my hearth to-day, 
Unmeet your holy work to share, 

I can but speed you on your way, 
Dear friends, with my unworthy prayer. 


Go, angel-guided, duty-sent; 

Our thoughts go with you o’er the foam; 
Where’er you pitch your pilgrim tent 

Our hearts shall be, and make it home. 


And we will watch (if as He wills 

Who ordereth all things well) your ways 
Where Zion lifts her olive hills, 

And Jordan ripples with His praise. 


Oh! blest to teach where Jesus taught, 
And walk with Him Gennesaret’s strand; - 
But whereso’er His work is wrought, 
Dear hearts, shall be your Holy Land. 
From The Independent (New York) of Ninth month 
3, 1008, 
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CONDITIONS IN CAROLINA AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


MARY MENDENHALL HOBBS. 
(Concluded. ) 


There is much of interest, to one who can fill in 
between the lines, contained in the yearly meeting 
minutes of those four years, but the reading between 
the lines is necessary, because they did not record his- 
torical fact so much as spiritual needs and conditions. 
In 1860, just previous to the outbreak of war, occurs 
this bit of warning in the Minute of Advice, which 
shows that Friends were feeling the effect of the gen- 
eral exodus: “It is to be feared that some have their 
minds so much set on moving away from this part 
of the land that they are neglecting their proper 
duties. Whatever may be right for us in this respect, 
may we not forget that there is an emigration for us 
all and endeavor so to walk, that when the period for 
‘it arrives it may indeed be to a better country—that is 
to a heavenly ; and though a voice be heard in Ramah, 
lamentation and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for 
her children, the encouraging language still remains: 
‘Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’ Let us wait upon the Lord and we 
shall experience that renewal of strength which is 
so much needed not for ourselves only, but that we 
may be instrumental in encouraging others both by 
example and precept and so far as may be building 
up the waste places. And even if we do not suc- 
ceed there is no condemnation to the faithful, the 
language to him being, ‘Let alone, he hath done what 
he could.’ ” 

When I remember how they stood their ground 
and braved everything and never once thought of 
themselves as heroes, I cannot restrain the tears; and, 
when I recall how they divided their stores and fed 
the hungry and clothed the naked and took the way- 
farer in out of the cold and gave of what they had, 
I know that they were of the faithful to whom God 
has said “Well done.” 

At two homes within a mile of Guilford College, 
poor, distressed Yankee soldiers who had escaped 
from prison were tenderly cared for, and the physi- 
cian secretly conveyed to them, from whom they re- 
ceived every care; but nothing could save them, and 
they rest in our burying ground where British sol- 
diers of the Revolution sleep, together with hundreds 
of our own people who were enlisted under the ban- 
ner of the Prince of Peace. 

The meetings and family worship, which we were 
more faithful to keep up than we are now in more 
prosperous times, kept us together; and, although 
at the close of the war our property was gone and 
we ourselves in rather a forlorn condition, we did 
not entirely give up to discouragement, but went to 
work to gather up the pieces that remained. Our 
work of recuperation would have been slow, and most 
likely we should have been beaten in the fight had it 


not been for Francis T. King and the Baltimore As- | 


sociation. The tide of emigration which had been 
started before the war now rose to an appalling mag- 
nitude. The following quotation from the first 
annual report of the Baltimore Association will give 
an idea of what was going on: “During the spring 
and summer of 1865, directly after Sherman’s 
march, two of our number twice visited North Caro- 
lina to distribute provisions, clothing and money, 
and during that year we forwarded to the West about 
400 members, adults and children, 50 of whom ar- 
rived here destitute at one time. Though we dis- 
couraged this emigration, we could not wonder at it 
as they fled to escape the ravages of war to join rela- 
tives who had prospered in the West, and who gave 
them cordial welcomes.” Our people left by car 
loads, and we were in danger of being depopulated 
so far as Quakerism was concerned. 

Francis ‘T. King came here and investigated the 
whole situation and decided in his own mind that it 
was better for the people to remain here upon farms 
which they still owned and begin anew to build for 
themselves rather than to seek homes in the West, 
to obtain which they would necessarily have to en- 
cumber themselves with debt. He was a seer in the 
broad sense of the term. I distinctly remember hear- 
ing him in our own home argue this point with Ad- 
dison Coffin, who was at that time running emigrant 
trains to the West. Francis wanted the people to 
stay here and Addison believed they would be better 
off on the more fertile land of the West. To stay 
this tide of emigration, the Baltimore Association 
was formed, and to its beneficent work the yearly 
meeting is indebted to-day for its existence. 

It is difficult to ascertain how many Friends there 
were in North Carolina at the opening of the war. 
In one of their memorials they say, “The entire 
number in the whole South does not exceed 5,000.” 
Whether this included Baltimore I cannot say, but I 
presume it did. There were not many in Virginia. 
They seem to have kept no statistical records, except 
as connected with the use of intoxicants. A yearly 
report of this matter is made under the heads of 
“Clear Members,” “Who Use It,” “Not Inquired 
Of.” These we infer to have been adult members. 
In 1860 there were 1,361 clear. Use it, 81. Not 
inquired of, 71. Total, 1,513. In 1864, clear, 
1,573. Use it, 18. Not inquired of, 83. Total, 
1,677. In 1865, clear, 1,659. Use it, 60. Not in- 
quired of, 77. Total, 1,796. Hence it would ap- 
pear that in spite of the fact that we know hundreds 
left the State during the war, we had more members 
than at the beginning. In 1866 we began counting 
children, and our spirituous liquor report is as fol- 
lows: Clear, 1,957. Use it, 53. Not inquired of, 
75. Children between 5 and 18, 840; and next year 
the number of children is given as 998. r 

While this is not, as we know, an accurate account, 
it is the best I have been able so far to find and will 
serve as a kind of working basis for what the Balti- 
more Association began with. 

These were situated in seven quarters— 

Eastern, in the extreme east, on the Atlantic coast. 
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Contentnea, embracing meetings situated in 
Wayne County, in the middle of the State, below the 
fall line. 

Western, in central Carolina, toward the south. 

Southern, still further to the west and south. 

New Garden and Deep River, in the Piedmont 
section of the State, embracing the northern counties, 
and the latter extending into the Blue Ridge. 

Lost Creek, in Tennessee, since transferred to Wil- 
mington Yearly Meeting. 

Thus it will be seen that Friends dwelt in almost 
every part of the State. They had always been in- 
fluential citizens of the commonwealth. Archdale, 
the Quaker Governor, had favorably introduced 
them, and while during slavery times they had ex- 
cluded themselves from office, they were well known 
and held in high regard by men prominent in public 
life. One of the most stirring speeches ever deliy- 
ered by Governor Graham was on the subject, ‘Test 
Oaths and Sedition,” and was spoken in the State 
convention at Raleigh, December 7, 1861. As an 
evidence of the position held by Friends, I quote a 
part of this speech: 

“Now, sir, the requirement of this affirmation to 
be taken by the denomination called Quakers, is as 
effectual an act of banishment of that sect, as if it 
had been plainly denounced in the ordinance. And 
the same may be said, I presume, in relation to Men- 
onists and Dunkers, though I have less knowledge of 
them. There were some of the last named class in 
the County of Lincoln during my boyhood; whether 
they remain and keep up their peculiar tenets, I am 
not informed. But the Quakers are a well-known 
sect, numbering not less than 10,000 persons in the 
State—and it is equally well known that they will 
not engage in war, and are conscientiously scrupulous 
against bearing arms. Our laws, from the Revolu- 
tion downward to this day, have respected their 
scruples, and extended to them the charity and tol- 
eration due to the sincerity and humility of their 
profession. This ordinance wholly disregards their 
peculiar belief, and converts every man of them into 
a warrior or an exile. 
affirm, but the affirmation is equivalent to the oath of 
the feudal vassal to his lord, to ‘defend him with 
life and limb and terrene honor.’ It is, that they 
‘will to the utmost of their power, support, maintain 
and defend the independent government of the Con- 
federate States of America, against the United 
States, or any other power that by open force or oth- 
erwise may attempt to subvert the same,’ ete. If this 
does not include military defense, it is difficult to 
find language that would. It is so well known that 
the ordinary oath to the State implies defense with 
arms, that the Quakers have ever refused to affirm its 
terms, but have had a special affirmation provided 
for them, as may be seen in the present Revised 
Code, and in all former editions of our laws. This 
ordinance, therefore, is nothing less than a decree of 
banishment to them. Sir, this humble denomina- 
tion, who in the meekness and charity which so dis- 
tinguished their Divine Master, yield precedence to 


True, they are allowed to | 


none, were the first white men who made permanent 
settlements within our borders. Scourged and buf- 
feted by Puritanism in New England, and Prelacy 
in Virginia, they found no rest or religious freedom 
until they had put the great Dismal Swamp between 
themselves and the nearest of their persecutors. In the 
dark forests of its southern border, they obtained a 
toleration from the savage red men which had been 
denied them by their Anglo-American brethren. 
There they opened the wilderness, reared their modest 
dwellings, and filled the land with the monuments of 
civilization. There, and upon the upper waters of 
the Cape Fear, which they subsequently colonized, 
their posterity has remained to this day—a quiet, 
moral, industrious, thrifty people, differmg from 
us in opinion on the subject of slavery, but attempt- 
ing no subversion of the institution—producing 
abundantly by their labor, paying punctually and 
certainly their dues to the: government, and support- 
ing their own poor. Sir, upon the expulsion from 
among us of such people, the civilized world would 
ery shame!” 

Up to the time of the war the Friends had gener- 
ally carried on schools in their communities, and’ 
their children had been educated at the boarding 
school. During the war most of these schools per- 
ished, and at its close there were many just enter- 
ing young manhood and womanhood who had had 
little opportunity to secure any education. Previous 
to the Civil War there had been an educational com- 
mittee, composed of two men and two women Friends 
from each of the nineteen monthly meetings. This 
committee was appointed in 1848, and in the Sum- 
| mary Report for 1851 there were S04 children be- 
tween five and sixteen years of age, and 334 between 
sixteen and twenty-one. Of these, 1,104 were re- 
ported as receiving some education. As times grew 
more strenuous and doubt and discourgement were 
abroad in the land, this committee relaxed its efforts 
and was finally discontinued, and nothing of the 
kind was attempted during the war. In 1865 an- 
other education committee was appointed to act in 
conjunction with the Baltimore Association, which 
reported regularly thereafter. This committee was 
Joseph R. Parker, Isham Cox, Thomas J. Benbow, 
Thomas Pearson, Allen N. Tomlinson and Nathan 
| F. Spencer. i 

First-day schools had not been general, although 
there had been a few scattered through the yearly 
meeting. In 1864 this minute is recorded: ‘The 
importance of the establishment of First-day schools 
within our limits claiming our attention, it is ad- 
vised that subordinate meetings adopt measures for- 
that purpose ;” and thereafter there is a yearly re- 
port of this work. 

The peculiar views and testimonies of Friends 
were much dwelt upon by our ministers and over- 
seers during the war, and we were exhorted to be 
faithful in all those peculiarities. The following 
from a Minute of Advice will illustrate the general 
attitude: ‘We verily believe that the great distress 
| in which our country is now plunged is in a large de~ 
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gree traceable to the hireling ministers of the present 
day. We fear that some of them, feeling that their 
places and living may depend upon the doctrines 
which were preached, have failed to enforce the 
truths of the Gospel in its fullness; while others 
from the same cause have advocated doctrines di- 
rectly at variance with the teachings of Christ. Let 
us then be careful, while treating all men with kind- 
ness and love, that we do not lower this important 
principle—that a pure Gospel ministry must be 
free.” 

We had been a little band of believers in peace in 
the midst of war, of anti-slavery abolitionists in the 
heart of slave territory, of hearts almost to a unit 
loyal to the Union in the midst of secession. The 
way had not been strewn with flowers. Espionage 
and a degree of persecution had drawn us closer to- 
gether and intensified both our principles and our 
prejudices. We had had almost no intercourse with 
the outside world. Almost everything was gone ex- 
cept the bare hills, the abundant forests and our- 
selves. I flatter myself that even thus we had a 
goodly heritage, and under the kindly nurture of 
some of the noblest men who ever blessed God’s earth, 
we were enabled to rise from the dust and discour- 
agement of the past and set our faces toward the 
rising sun. 

The Association first sent us Joseph Moore, whose 
presence was that of light bringer. 
who somehow anointed us with the oil of gladness 
and kept us from faltering. But these matters are 
not for me, but will be told by one who knows both 
sides of the situation. 


Guilford College, N. C. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SEVEN JEWELS IN THE CHRISTIAN’S 
CASKET. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


What shall I gain by loving and serving God? 
That is a very legitimate question for any one to ask, 


and I find God’s own answer to this vital question | 


condensed into the few closing lines of the ninety- 
first Psalm. 
his love upon Me, therefore will I deliver him: I 
will set him on high, because he hath known My 
name. He shall call upon Me, and I will answer 
him: I will be with him in trouble; I will deliver 
him, and honor him. With long life will I satisfy 
him, and show him My salvation.” These are the 
seven rewards of a godly life. These are the seven 
jewels in the Christian’s casket. Look at them, my 
reader, till you admire them; look at them till you 
covet them, and pray for the Holy Spirit to help you 
secure them! These seven wonderful promises are 
made only to those who “set their love” on God—or, 
if we read the Hebrew text rightly—who fall in love 
with him. That means to give God your heart. 
What will He do in return for you? 

1. The first reward is deliverance from the do- 


Then Allen Jay, | 


Here they are: “Because he hath set | 


minion of sin and the power of the devil. Our path- 
way through this world is lined with temptations, , 
and often the soil beneath us is honey-combed with 
explosives as dangerous as dynamite. Such tempta- 
tions to fleshly lusts as beset Joseph and David, such 
temptations to cowardice as beset Daniel, and such 
temptations to self-conceit as beset Peter, are to be 
encountered. Jesus Christ comes to the rescue. 
There is no condemnation to them who are in Christ 
Jesus. That means a pardon of sin so complete that 
it kisses away the tears on the cheek of Penitence. 
That means a full salvation. The bigger the cup we 
bring the more it will hold. The reseuing work of 
our Saviour continues all the way to Heaven, and 
when we get there and see what a dangerous road we 
traveled, we will want to spend the first century in 
singing praises for atoning blood and redeeming 
grace. 

2. The second blessing promised is security. God 
says, “I will set him on high.” Fortresses in olden 
times were built on lofty elevations; and our God is 
the stronghold into which the righteous man runneth 
and is safe. When we embrace Jesus Christ by faith 
and join our weakness to His strength, we have a de- 
lightful sense of safety. We know whom we have be- 
lieved, and are perfectly sure that He is able to keep 
that which we have committed to Him. I once spent 
a night in the castellated convent of Mar Saba and 
heard the jackals howl in the gorge of the Kedron 
beneath us, and I saw the Bedouin prowling outside 
of the wall. So every child of God who is lodged 
in the stronghold of redemption may let Satan’s 
jackels how] and let the adversary prow! as long as 
he will. We are safe while on the rock; but God 
makes no promises to backsliders who wantonly wan- 
der away from the citadel. The history of every 
faithful Christian is full of special providences. 
When a band of Scottish Covenanters were pursued 
by their enemies up into a mountain their leaders 
prayed, “‘O, Lord, cast the lap o’ thy cloak about puir 
old Saunders and these Thy puir lambs!” Immedi- - 
ately a thick mist fell and screened them from their 


pusuers. 


3. This brings us to the third precious promise: 


“He shall call upon Me, and I will answer him.” 
How closely these two words, “call” and “answer,” 


_ come together !—the prayer going up and the answer 


coming down. I don’t believe that a true Christian 
ever yet breathed a right prayer in a right spirit and 
received no answer. If we delight ourselves in the 
Lord, He delights to give us the desires of our 
hearts. God loves to give to them who love to let 
Him have His wise and loving way. When we ask 
for a blessing we must work for that blessing at the 
same time, or else the acts of our lives will contradict 
the utterances of our lips. What a glorious epic the 
triumphs of victorious faith will make! Prayer is 
faith’s pull at the rope, and Spurgeon says that he 
who wins is the man who pulls boldly and continu- 
ously until the great bell rings in the ear of the 
Infinite Love. 

4, What music to the soul there is in the fourth 
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promise: “I will be with him in trouble!” God’s 
+ people must take their share of this universal malady, 
for all men are born to it as certainly as the sparks 
fly upward. But under the aching heart and fainting 
spirit God puts the everlasting arm. Jesus declares 
to us, “In the world ye shall have tribulations; in 
Me ye shall have peace.” It is not in the power of 
any amount of troubles to wreck a true Christian as 
long as his will is sweetly submissive to God’s will. 
Blessed by the discipline that makes us reach our soul’s 
roots mto closer union with Jesus! Blessed be the 
gale that shakes down the golden fruit of grace from 
oi branches! Sunshiny days often bring out the 
adders; but in dark nights we look for him who comes 
over the billows with muha cheerful hail: “Lo! I am 
with you; be not afraid !’ 

5. The next promise is one of promotion: “I will 
honor him.” How? That approving smile of the 
Master gives an inward joy beyond any roar of 
earthly acclamations. 
confess before My Father in Heaven.” 
marshal of France fell on the battlefield the emperor 
hung the grand cross of the Legion of Honor on his 
breast, and the old soldier died with a gleam of joy 
on his countenance. But what is that in comparison 


to the promise made to the humblest follower of | 
Christ, “Be thon faithful unto death, and I will give | 


”? There will be some wonder- 


thee a crown of life 


ful promotions up in Heaven, when many a neglected | 


sufferer from a hovel or an attic shall be called up 
into the royal family, and when some hard-toiling, 
ill-paid frontier missionary shall receive his spark- 
ling diadem. Be of good cheer, brother, your turn 
will come. ‘Them that honor Me I will honor.” 
We shall be kings and priests unto God. 

6. In those olden times length of days was re- 
garded as a special evidence of the divine favor; and 
it is still true that obedience to God’s laws written 
on the human body commonly lengthens life. But 
the promise, “With long life will I satisfy him,” goes 
deeper than chronology. 
long enough to fulfill life’s highest purpose. 
and I live long enough to do what God made us for 
and Christ redeemed us for, ought not that to satisfy 
us? Who would ask for anything more? Life is 
measured by deeds, not by hour-marks on a dial. 
the warm morning sun of grace many a young soul 
hath grown fully ripe for a harvest of glory. 

7. The last promise is the Kohinoor diamond of 
them all: “I will show him My salvation.” This 


word does not signify the process of being saved; it | 


signifies the result of being saved, and that is—life 
everlasting. The word translated “show” means to 
see with joy. 
that is in store for him; he can say: “As for me, T 
shall behold Thy face in righteousness ; ; I shall be sat- 
isfied when IT awake with “Thy likeness, 7a ak ast 
promise spans the chasm and reaches over into the 
magnificent inheritance of the saints in light. 

~ Once more let us tell over these jewel passages, ren- 


dered according to their most literal meaning. My | 


yeader, here are seven offers which a loving God 


“Them that confess Me I will | 
When a | 
/ any man is in the right filial relations with his 


He shall gaze with delight on the glory | 


It describes a life that is | 
If you | 


In | 


makes to us. Here are seven precious promises of 
what He will do for us. And if through Christ’s re- 
deeming and renewing grace we reach that celestial 
home, we shall see those fulfilled promises shining 
like the seven candlesticks before the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH.* 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN,. 


It is not, however, the redemption of the physical 
order to which Christ primarily addresses himself. 
He begins in the spiritual realm. He begins with 
the mdividual. His first concern is to reveal to 


_ every child of God the great fact of the divine Father- 


hood, and to bring him into filial relations. His 
whole program for humanity rests on this simple 
possibility of realizing the Fatherhood of God. If 
this can be realized, everything else will follow. If 


Father in Heaven, he cannot be in wrong social rela- 
tions with his brother on the earth. If he is in har- 
mony with God in thought and feeling, he must think 
God’s thoughts about his avi and the law of 
love will he: the law of all his conduct. No man can 
love the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with heart and soul and mind without loving his 
neighbor as himself. Heartily to believe what Jesus 
has told us about the Father, and fully to enter into 
fellowship with Him, is to put ourselves into such 
relations with our fellow-men that every duty we owe 
them will be spontaneously performed. In a society 


_ composed of men who were thus in harmony with 


God, the only social question for each man would be, 
“TTlow can I best befriend and serve my neighbor ” 
That the religion of Jesus begins here, in the heart 
of the individual, cannot be questioned. And it must 
never be forgotten that there can be no sound social 
construction which does not build on this foundation. 
But it is well to remember also that here, as every- 
where, a foundation calls for a building, and i is use- 
less and unsightly and obstructive without it. The 
foundation of Christianity i is the reconciliation of in- 
dividual souls to God, and the establishment of 


friendship between these individual souls and 
God; but what is the structure for which 
this foundation is laid? Jt is the establish- 


ment of the same divine friendship among men. 
That is the building for which the foundation calls. 
If the building does not go up, the foundation is 
worthless. If the building does not go up, the 
foundation itself will ernmble and decay. The only 
way to save a foundation is to cover it with a 
building. 

Fault might be found with the figure, but the fact 
which it imperfectly illustrates is beyond gainsaying. 
The right relation to God, which Jesus always makes 
fundamental, eannot be. maintained except as it 


*From “The Church and Modern Life ;” 


Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
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issues in right relations with men. 
Apostle John? s blunt way of putting it: “If a man 
sdy, 1 love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; 
oe) he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen. And this 
commandment have we from him, that he who loveth 
God love his brother also.” 

The commandment is, in fact, only the statement 
of a logical necessity. How could any human being 
enter into a loving communion with that great Friend 
whose love is always brooding over our race, who is 
seeking to do us good and not evil all the days of our 
lives, who is kind even to the unthankful and the evil, 
—and not be a lover of his fellow-men and a servant 
of all their needs ¢ 

It is evident, therefore, that a religion which has 
no room in it for social questions cannot be the Chris- 
tian religion. 
which ‘Christianity genuine Christianity—never 
ceases to ask. The first thing it wishes to know 
about your religious experience is, how it affects your 
relations with your fellow men. It insists that your 
relations must first be right with God, but in the 
same breath it declares that there is no way of know- 


The social question is the one question | 


Here is the | 


of men; if business methods are becoming less rapa- 
cious ; if employers and employed are more and more 
inclined to be friends rather than foes; if politicians 
are growing conscientious and unselfish; if the ene- 
mies of society are in retreat before the forces of 
decency and order; if amusements are becoming 
purer and more rational; if polite society is getting 
to be simpler in its tastes and less ostentatious in its 
manners and less extravagant in its expenditures; if 
poverty and crime are diminishing ; if parents are 
becoming more wise and firm in the administration 
of their sacred trust, and children more loyal and 
affectionate to their parents,—if such fruits as these 


_are visible on every side, then there is reason to be- 
_ heve that the Church knows its business and is prose- 


ing whether or not your relations are right with God | 


except by observing how you behave among your fel- 
Jow-men. Faith is the root, but faith without works 
is dead, being alone; and works concern your human 
relations. 

These principles enable us to determine what is 
the business of the Church. Its business is to foster 
and propagate Christianity, and Christianity exists 
to establish in this world the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The Church is not, therefore, an end in itself; it is 
an instrument; it is a means employed by God for 
the promotion, in the world, of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The Kingdom of Heaven is not an ecclesi- 
astical establishment; it includes the whole of life,— 
business, polities, art, education, philanthropy, so- 
ciety in the narrow sense, the family: when all these 
shall be pervaded and controlled by the law of love, 
then the Kingdom of Heaven will have fully come. 
And the business of the Church in the world is to 
bring all these departments of life under Christ’s law 
of love. If it seeks to convert men, it is that they 
may be filled with the spirit of Christ and may gov- 
ern their conduct among men by Christ’s law. If it 


cuting it with efficiency. If none of these effects 
are seen in the life of the community, the evidence 
is clear that the. Church is neglecting its business, 
and that failure must be written across its record. 


THE GRAY-HAIRED BLOCK. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


“Well, Major,” I asked as we sat down to lunch- 


| eon, “did you ever get rid of that hundred thousand ? 


gathers them together for instruction or for inspira- | 
tion, it is that they may be taught Christ’s way of | 


life ‘and sent out into the world to live as He lived 
among their fellow-men. Its function is to fill the 
world with the knowledge of Christ, the love of 
Christ, the life of Christ. That is what Christ meant 
by saving the world. The world is saved when this 
is true of it, and it is never saved till then. 


to which it sueceeds in Christianizing the social 
order in the midst of which it stands. 

If by means of its ministrations, the community 
round about the Church is steadily becoming more 
Christian; if kindness, sympathy, purity, justice, 
good-will, are increasing in their power over the lives 


The | 


_ elerk 


You remember that when I was here the last time 
you had a hundred thousand dollars you wanted to 
give away, and were worrying over how to do it.” 

“T did not give it away, after all,” he said with a 
smile that I always loved to see, it meant so many 
things to follow. ‘No, I invested it. I will show 
you after luncheon.” 

As I knew the Major always did his showing be- 
fore his talking, I curbed my curiosity, and talked 
about other things. 

“T believe we will walk,” he said as we went 
through the gate; ‘it is only a few blocks.” 

“There it is,’ he said as we approached the busi- 
ness section of the town. The building to which he 
pointed was a handsome three-story structure cover- 
ing an entire block. On the stone tablet over the high 
arched door at the main entrance I read, “Speed 
Block.” On a sign which projected from the third 
story was “Speed Hotel.”” The Major’s name was 
also on every business sign I noticed along the block. 

As we entered, a very old, gray-haired man opened 
the door for us, and greeted the Major with an affec- 
tionate smile. 

In the elevator the white-haired boy in charge— 
he must have been more than seventy—greeted the 
Major in a way that somehow gave me a queer sensa- 
tion at the heart. 

We began at the hotel on the third floor. The 
came from behind his desk to shake hands with 


work of the Church is successful just to the extent the Major. 


“How are you, Uncle Johnny?’ Mr. Speed asked. 


“Tow is the hotel ?” 


“Fine, fine,” replied the gray-haired clerk. And 
T noticed the old fellow held his hand until the Major 
released it. 


It was a first-class hotel, and well kept. The man- 
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ager was a fine old fellow of sixty-five, who formerly | 
| wrong with some of the neighbors. 


managed a large hotel in Denver. The cooks, wait- 
ers, bell-boys, everybody about the place, showed 
signs of at least threescore years of experience. 

On the second floor we went through tailor shops, 
broom factory, shoe shops, printing office, and many 
other busy rooms. And everywhere it was gray heads 
that bent over the tasks, but somehow the load of 
drudgery had been lifted from the work. Their faces 
were bright, and the spirit of the place seemed un- 
usually jolly. Every now and then we caught 
snatches of song and laughter as we went down the 
halls. 


Everywhere at our approach the faces turned to | 


the Major were filled with that peculiar affectionate 
look I had seen in the old doorkeeper’s eyes, and 
there was a note in their greeting that unaccountably 
contracted the muscles in my throat. 

On the ground floor were stores and shops of 
various kinds—clothing stores, shoe stores, dry-goods 
stores, grocery stores, fruit stands, news-stand, boot- 
blacking stand, barber shop, and many others were 
included in the block; and in all of them were old 
men as clerks and managers. 

In the best corner of the block was a bank. As 
we entered, the cashier looked up over his glasses and 
hastily put his hand through the window. 

“Well, well, Major, I’m glad to see you. It has 
been several days since you have been around.” 

The bookkeepers all lifted their gray heads from 
over their ledgers, and turned happy faces toward the 
proprietor. 
“boss” comes in, but rather the expression of happy 
children when a favorite uncle comes home. 

“Well, well,” I exclaimed when we were on the 
street again, “it seems to be a remarkably well-kept 
institution from top to bottom; but where did you get 
that collection of gray-beards? I never saw anything 
like it.” 

The Major laughed. “There are only two men in 
the whole block under fifty-five. In town they call it 
the ‘Gray-haired Block.’ ” 

The Major had business to see after, and not until 
twilight, as we sat on his porch did he tell me the 
story, 

“That hundred thousand that I wanted to give 
away worried me more than any money I ever had. 

“Doubtless many people would think it easy to 
give away money, but I tell you it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to spend money for the good of others and get 
value received. 

“For months I studied over ways and means to get 
rid of that hundred thousand which I felt belonged 
to the public good. As T have often remarked before, 
it seems to me the poorest sort of help to wait until 
a man has lost all that is worth keeping before you 
assist him. 

“The help that counts for both the man and society 
is that which saves his self-respect and keeps him at 
work. 

“Tt was from Lightner I finally got my idea. 

“T came home one evening, and found my wife 


It was not the usual look worn when the | 


" 
| 


had been crying, and knew there was something 
I think she ear- 
ries fully half of all the joys and troubles of this 


| end of town. 


“What is it, Mary? I asked. 

“<The Lightners,’ she answered simply, her lips 
quivering. ‘I don’t know what will become of them.’ 

‘“*What is the matter? I asked anxiously, for they 
were our near neighbors and very good friends. ‘He 
hasn’t lost his job? 

““*Yes,’ she answered, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes. ‘Poor Mrs. Lightner is nearly killed. 
What will they do? 

“Tt was a problem. Lightner had been bookkeeper 
in the Third National Bank for thirty years. Jn the 
early days they scrimped and saved enough from his 
salary to pay for their home,—it is that pretty cot- 
tage on the corner across there,—but not a cent more 
had they saved or could they save. There were no 
children upon whom they could depend, no rich rela- 
tives. And I knew very well that a bookkeeper who 
loses his job at sixty-five has lost it for life. 

“T worried about them a good deal, but I could not 
for the life of me see any way out. He was not quali- 
fied for any other position, and of course he could not 
earn wages at manual labor. 

“T watched the old fellow go by every morning, his 
head held up with an effort that took both grit and 
will power. I knew he was hunting work. 

“I saw him come home every evening, his head 
bent forward, and knew he had not found it. 

“One evening about three months later I saw him 
come home early with the most dejected look I ever 
saw on aman’s face. I learned later that he had been 
refused credit at the grocery store—the first time in 
his life. 

“The next day Mary said she was sure they were 
trying to sell their home. She had seen two or three 
real estate agents looking around the place. 

“That evening I went over to see Lightner, al- 
though for the life of me I could not think what I 
should say or what I could offer. Still, I felt they 
must be helped someway. 

“They received me with the same friendly courtesy 
I had always known in their home; but there was a 
restraint, the restraint of trouble. Lightner’s eyes 
wandered frequently from mine, and he several times 
dropped the thread of conversation. The wife gazed 


| most of the time through the window at her rose 


hedge now in full bloom; and several times she 
turned her face away, and I fancied that she was sur- 
reptitiously wiping her eyes. 

““Teems,’ I said blunderingly, ‘I am sorry about 
your job. Is there anything that can be done about 
it? . 

“ “No, no, Mr. Speed, thank you, no,’ he answered. 
‘There is nothing to be done.’ And then added pathet- 
ically, ‘I’m just down and ont.’ 

““Oh, no,’ I protested, ‘you are good for many 
years yet.’ 

“ “Yes, yes,’ he answered, ‘that is the worst of it. I 
am still able to work, but not able to earn. My pride 
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and self-respect and love of life are as strong as ever, 
but there is no way left for me to earn a living; that 


is what hurts. We shall have to sell the place and | 


rent a cheap one; and then, when the money is gone 
—well, I don’t know, I don’t know,’ 

““Jeems,’ I said, an idea coming to me suddenly, 
‘I am going to start a small bank myself, and should 
like to have you act as cashier if you will.’ 

“*You don’t mean it, Mr. Speed, you don’t mean 
it, he exclaimed, jumping up excitedly. 

“ Certainly,’ I said, ‘and mighty lucky I shall be 
to get you.’ 

“He gripped my hand until it hurt, and I am not 
sure we both did not ery a litile as the dear old wife 
sobbed with the joy of relief. 

“After I went home the idea began to grow. 
There was a fine old architect whom I knew, who 
had recently lost his job with a construction com- 
pany on account of his age. 

“He was the proudest man you ever saw when I 
commissioned him to plan a building to cover a whole 
block. 

“We employed old bricklayers, plasterers, car- 


penters, hod-carriers, and all, and paid them for what | 


they could do. 


force from the gray but efficient ranks of those who 
had come to the end of their jobs before the end 
of their strength. 

“We started a shop or business to fit pretty nearly 


each of them, and paid them according to what they | 


could do. They are happy in their work, for they 
know that coming age casts no shadow over their jobs. 

“T wish you could have seen some of them when 
they finally realized that we were offering them work 
and salary such as they used to have. Poor old fel- 
lows who had almost lost all hope—their eyes would 
suddenly grow bright, and they would grip my hand 
and tell me how much they could do and how faithful 
they would be. 

“There are more now than we have places for, but 
we put them on the waiting list, and they act as sub- 
stitutes. When one of the workers is sick, a substi- 
tute takes his place, and gives the sick one half his 
wages.” 

“How long,” I asked, “do you think your hundred 
thousand will keep this thing running ?” 

“Tow long?” he echoed. ‘‘Why, man, the thing is 
paying six per cent., and we are getting ready to 
build another.”—The C. EB. World. 


Man has his fiat. The achievements of history 
have been the choices, the determinations, the crea- 
tions of the human will.—M. D. Babcock. 


Men do not object to a battle if they are confident 
that they will have victory; and, thank God, every 
one of us may have the victory if we will.—D. L. 


Moody. 


_of the Holy Spirit in the living Gospel. 


“THE RESURRECTION GOSPEL.”* 
BY WM. L. PEARSON, 

As in ease of his previous works, Dr. Robson came 
to his theme with thorough preparation, and he has 
produced a work of the highest order. In the Great 
Commission of the Risen Lord he finds Christ’s mem- 
orial name, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the com- 
pletest revelation of Jehovah: for in Him dwells all 
the fulness of the Godhead, as is later set forth. 

Then follow these chapters: “The Messiah of 
Israel,” “The Resurrection,” ‘The Resurrection 
Commission,” “The Lord of the Resurrection,” “The 
Church of the Resurrection,” “The Resurrection 
Name of God,” “The Resurrection Message to Man 


| —I. Repentance ;” “The Resurrection Message to 


Man—lII. Forgiveness of Sins;” “The Resurrection 
Commission—Its Great Aim: Discipling the Na- 
tions;” “The Resurrection Commission—Its Ap- 
pointed Means ;” “The Power of the Resurrection,” 
and “The Sacrament of the Resurrection.” 

One would delight to write columns in praise of 
this able work filled with clear, convincing gospel 
truths. But the titles of the chapters will suffice to 
impress the Christian student deeply. Other evi- 


: , ; | dences of independent thought and of actual pro- 
“While the work was going forward, I made Light- | pe é eye py 


ner my special agent; and together we gathered our | 


gress will richly repay the reader. The practical 
character of his able theological writings is doubt- 
less largely due to Dr. Robson’s experience as a mis- 
sionary in India, for the missionary spirit never left 
him during his long subsequent ministry in Aberdeen. 

Among several features worthy of special notice, 
let us take one from the last chapter. In the in- 
troduction the author had fairly replied to the super- 
ficial but too widely accepted arguments from 


| silence on the part of Harnack and others against the 
| genuineness of the Great Commission in Matthew. 


Throughout the following chapters one is struck with 
admiration at Dr. Robson’s exposition of the essential 
place of the resurrection and of the person and work 
And it is 
clearly shown that Christ, contrary to the generally 
accepted view, introduced water baptism into His 
ministry. Indeed, our spiritually minded author 
feels the essentially sectarian character of sacra- 
ments. He says that water baptism before the resur- 


rection would have separated the disciples from the 


Jewish people, and that its introduction afterwards 
was intended to separate them from the Jewish and 
Gentile world. It is not primarily an initiatory 
rite into the Church; its function is first of all to 
pledge the resurrection power to the Church and to 
pledge her to the world-evangelizing service perpet- 
ually enjoined by Christ. One rejoices to see the so- 
called sacraments thus largely rid of their sacra- 
mentarianism, 

Although it was too much to expect, yet one must 
wish that the gifted author could have freed himself 
from the purely traditional exegesis which finds new 


*TuHEe Resurrection Gosper. By John Robson, UBD. 
author of “Hinduism and Christianity,” “The Holy Spirit the 
Paraclete,” etc. Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, Edinburgh 


and London. $5, net. 
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institutions in the Paschal Supper and the Great 
Commission. If he could have developed his great 
theme to its logical fulness, waving aside, as our 
Lord did after as well as before the resurrection, all 
formal and ritualistic elements of religion, as rudi- 
ments of the world intended only for the childhood, 
or Old Testament period, of the Church, and letting 
the triune character of God appear unveiled in the 
light of the resurrection and of the Holy Spirit, 
through whom Christ would continue henceforth to 
do and to teach the things he had only fairly begun 
in his lfe-time—then the Truth would have shown 
forth in this last chapter with even truer splendor 
and greater power than it does. 

Yet, as it is, there are few books on the gospel of 
the resurrection so well worth studying. 


Since the above was prepared the author, has, with 
profound regret, received word of Dr. Robson’s 
death. Tis influence will long abide with the 
Chureh. His “Hinduism and Christianity” is a 
standard work, and the one reviewed above is per- 
haps as worthy. Others are excellent. 


I was awakened the other morning about 4 o’clock 
in my room by a little voice beside my bed in the 
dark asking for a drink. I got the little lad a drink, 
and he lay quiet for a moment, and then asked, 
“Father, may I sing myself asleep?’ And I said, 
“Yes, dear, go ahead.” But soon he got up so much 
enthusiasm that I told him he would better stop, or 
none of the rest of us could sleep. Then he was quiet 
awhile, but soon | heard his little voice again in the 
perfect stillness of the night, “Father, have you got 
your face turned toward me?’ And I said, “Yes, 
little boy,” and the darkness was as the light of day 
to him. 


“We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


“Reach downward to our sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 

Where faith is small and hope delays, 

Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee.” 


—Robert E. Speer. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
I CRAVE 


‘The calmness of the ocean depths, 
My soul, I crave for thee, 

Unruffled by the storms above, 
On Life’s tempestuous sea. 


The strength of the hills eternal, 
My soul, I crave for thee, 

Unmoved by shock of battle, 
Wind-swept, but strong and free. 


But most of all my cravings, 
My doubting soul, for thee, 
Is for the perfect faith of childhood; 


Grant this, dear Lord, to me. 
—Anonymous. 


Correspondence. 


To THe Eprror or Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The sessions of the first New England Friends Summer 
School, and the recent report of it in THe AMERICAN FRIEND 
suggest to me the appreciation which follows. My own part 
in its program was so small and so early past (the first 
evening), that I feel free to speak merely as one who received 
much benefit. 

In the first place the spiritual tone was deep, pervasive, 
unifying. It reminded me of a Northfield conference in the 
purity of the spiritual atmosphere. In other ways it was like 
the best yearly and quarterly meetings which I have attended. 
The earnestness and loyalty of the Friends of all ages was 
noteworthy. Unselfish, unpretentious devotion to Christ’s 
kingdom was evident. 

The lectures of C. M..Woodman, J. A. Bewer and G. A. 
Barton grew in power until as if by pre-arrangement they 
culminated on the last day in a superb testimony to Christian 
faith. 

The Christian message under George A. Barton’s exposi- 
tion was shown through all phases of its obscuration and re- 
statement to be the vital message to our own age. 

I cannot faithfully forbear to say that to my mind George 
A. Barton is one of the wisest and most trustworthy teachers 
that I have ever met. 

The life of the Friends at Sagamore through the day, on 
their outings, and in their earnest conferences, where they 
sought the means for larger service, impressed me greatly as 
what Christianity as a life ought to be. Much good will 
come from that week, and only good. 

Eninu GRANT. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselurs. 


Absolem Knight is now located at Vera, Okla., and will do 
pastoral work in Hillside and Vera meetings. 
roar D 
Prof. Cyrus W. Hodgin, of Earlham College, has been 
quite ill, The latest report is to the effect that he is holding 
his own. 


Fannie Elliott, who has been doing pastoral work in the 
meeting at Fountain City, Ind., has had to discontinue her 
work on account of the serious illness of her mother. 


Irvin C and Ethel L. Dickinson have accepted a call to 
do pastoral work in the meeting at Harveyville, Kan., begin- 
ning the first of Tenth month. They have been at Hillside, 
Okla., for two years. 

Milner Angel and John R. Tillman recently conducted a 
series of evangelistic meetings at Bethel in Southern Quar- 
terly Meeting, North Carolina, in which more than 4o per- 
sons made profession of conversion. 


William T. Totten, Station S, Philadelphia, Pa., who is 
secretary of The Yankee Christmas Club, would be pleased 
to furnish the name and address of some “Shut In” to any 
Friend who desires to remail their old copies of THe AMERI- 
CAN FRIEND to some one who would appreciate reading them. 

Professor Charles E. Lewis and wife, en route from 
Paonia, Colo., to Whittier, Cal., spent some days in Berkeley. 
Professor Lewis preached acceptably at Berkeley Meeting. 
He is to teach chemistry and physics at Whittier College, and 
has been observing the teaching of those subjects at the 
State University. 

On Seventh-day, the 20th ult., the Friends Bible School, 
Anthony, R. I., was given a picnic in a grove near the 
meeting-house, by Anna Brawn, a minister of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting. At 1.30 a bountiful dinner was served 
under the trees. Games were played by the young people, 
and a social time enjoyed by all. 


The work of the First Friends Meeting, in Indianapolis, 
was never in better condition than now. The membership of 
the meeting, including its mission, is now 962, making a gain 
of from 50 to 60 members each year for five years. Morton 
C. Pearson began his sixth year as pastor in the meeting last 
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First-day. The outlook for Quakerism in Indianapolis was 
never better. : 

Ruthanna Hadley, principal of the Academy at Friendsville, 
Tenn., has returned from her summer vacation. She reports 
the prospect very good for Friendsville Academy this year. 
One thousand dollars has been added to the endowment since 
commencement last Fifth month. Five young people were 
graduated, three of whom will go to college this year. The 
question of increasing the endowment is still being agitated. 

The ninth session of Boise Valley Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends was held at Boise, Idaho, the 21st to the 23d ult. 
The ministry was clear and helpful. H. Edwin McGrew read 
a valuable paper on the “Quaker Ideal of Worship.” This 
was considered so helpful that steps were taken to secure 
its publication in permanent form. The work is growing, 
new places are being occupied, and new members are being 
added to the Church. 

_President Thomas Newlin, of Whittier College, recently 
visited the Northern meetings in California, and preached 
uplifting sermons at Berkeley and Oakland Meetings. He 
also visited the State University, where the work of Whit- 
tier College will hereafter be fully accredited. 

W. Mahlon Perry, evangelistic superintendent of California 
Yearly Meeting, has been spending some days among the 
Northern meetings. He preached at Berkeley and Oakland, 
and was a help and inspiration there and at the quarterly 
meeting at San Jose, held Ninth month 4th to 6th. 

From The Richmond Palladium we glean the following: 

“Many Richmond Quakers will attend the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Western Yearly Meeting 
of Friends at Plainfield, on Ninth month 25th. The program 
follows: 

“Friends Settlements in Western Indiana and Eastern 
Illinois,” by Milton Hansen and Emma Doan Furnas; ‘Events 
Surrounding the Organization of Western Yearly Meeting,’ 
David Hadley and Townsend Cope; ‘The Social Life of 
Friends Fifty Years Ago,’ Charles O. Newlin; ‘Developments 
of the Material Interest of the Yearly Meeting,’ Lewis E. 
Stout; ‘Personnel of the Leading Ministers and Members in 
1858,’ Lydia Taylor Painter; ‘Development and Progress, In- 
cluding the Leading Spirits in the Different Departments of 
Church Work,’ Solomon B. Woodard; ‘The Philanthropic 
Work of the Western Yearly Meeting,’ Charles E. Newlin; 
‘Present Resources and Outlook,’ George H. Moore. 

“The celebration will be an all-day meeting and ample time 
will be given for reminiscences.” 


The friends of Mary Mendenhall Hobbs gave her a sur- 


prise reception the 29th ult., that being her birthday anniver-. 


sary. The affair took place in the dining room of New Gar- 
den Memorial Hall, Guilford College, which had been beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion. ‘This hall, which is the dor- 
mitory for the girls, was brought to its present state of eff- 
ciency largely through the efforts of Mary Mendenhall Hobbs. 
J. Elwood Cox, chairman of the board of trustees of the 
college, and nominee of the Republican party for governor 
of North Carolina, presided. Albert Peele, who planned 
the affair, offered prayer, following which was a short pro- 
gram. Cyrus I. Frazier spoke on the conception, construction 
and consecration of New Garden Hall. Mary C. Woody 
told of Mary Mendenhall Hobbs’ influence on education in 
North Carolina, and Mary E. Cartland spoke of her influence 
on education in the yearly meeting. Following this was a 
paper showing the high appreciation of her work in general, 
which was prepared by Laura E. Winston, and read by Prof. 
J. F. Davis. Roxey Dixon White presented an original poem 
which she had written. 
exercises closed with singing and a benediction. 


Southern Quarterly Meeting, held at Marlboro, N. C., the 
22d ult., was well attended, though the Republican convention 
of Randolph County was held twelve miles away and a mem- 
ber of Marlboro Monthly Meeting was nominated for one 
of the most important offices in the county. Herbert 
Reynolds, a minister in the quarter, preached a practical 
sermon. 

Eli-Reece, superintendent of evangelistic work. called atten- 
tion to the great importance of thorough organization in the 
local meetings for systematic work, so that every member 
will be enlisted in some department of work. 7 


Refreshments were served, and the | 


| years. 


Clara I. Cox, editor of the Friends Messenger, spoke on 
“Nission Work.” 

F. S. Blair presented the claims of “Peace and Arbitration.” 
The number of monthly meetings and the membership of the 
several meetings both have been increasing during the year. 

On First-day F. S. Blair taught the Bible School lesson, 
after which Eli Reece preached a searching sermon empha- 
sizing purity of heart and holiness of life. 

In the afternoon meeting F. S. Blair led in a discussion on 
the suppression of the liquor traffic, and Herbert Reynolds 
on the evils of the use of tobacco, followed by others. 

Our readers doubtless remember that a new work was 
started about two months ago at Knoxville, Tenn., under the 
auspices of the Evangelistic and Church Extension Boards 
of the Five Years Meeting and Wilmington Yearly Meeting. 
J. Waldo Woody went to the field for the purpose of gather- 
ing the scattered Friends of the community into a meeting 
and beginning active church work. He writes: “The work 
here is very important, as this city is the metropolis of east 
Tennessee, and there are about 1,000 Friends members of 
about ten congregations around this city at a distance of 13 
to 50 miles. Members from these meetings have been drift- 
ing to this city for several years, and Friends have been 
losing by not having a meeting here to receive and hold 
them. Also a strong meeting in Knoxville would make a link 
toward connecting North Carolina Yearly Meeting with Wil- 
mington Yearly Meeting and those farther west. There 
are Friends in this city from Indiana and Kansas 
and North Carolina Yearly Meetings, besides the Ten- 
nessee Friends. here are about eight or ten people, 
representing as many families, who have _ shouldered 
the responsibility of this work, and with the co- 
operation of the above mentioned boards a church building 
has been leased for eight months. The work is progressing, 
and a monthly meeting will be established here in due time. 
Knoxville is a good location for business, and a hearty wel- 
come and an opportunity to work will be extended to all 
Friends who locate here. The interest of all Friends in this 
work is solicited.” 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of the 2d inst. publishes the 
following letter from Augustine Jones: 

“Thomas Gold Appleton related that he was present in 
Paris, in 1833, at the last Fourth of July celebration while 
Lafayette was living. Our steadfast friend died the next 
year on the 20th day of May, nine years after he laid the 
corner-stone of Bunker Hill monument, and was entertained 
at the Marlboro Hotel, which has disappeared. 

“Tt seems that on this memorable occasion, in France, 80 
persons met around gay tables in a splendid hall, glowing 
with decorations. 

“Tn a few minutes General Lafayette, his son and grandson, 
entered and shook hands all round. A large band 
stunned us at intervals. ‘Yankee Doodle’ made the tables 
ring to the glasses, and was encored. It strung my 
feelings to a higher pitch of patriotism than I thought pos- 
sible. : There were toasts and speeches. The hero, 
in broken English, finished his speech by a toast referring to 
our late crisis. 

“Public common sense, may it hereafter always be the 
arbiter of all difficulties.’ ” 

These were surely among the latest utterances concerning 
us, by our best friend, in the struggle of 1776. They were 
memorable words. We are now giving heed to them, as 
never before in the history of the world. 

Public justice, and a fair deal, by the method of courts and 
right reason, should be the arbiter was the ideal of his 
thought. He helped to create the model federation of States, 
which is rapidly leading up to the federation of the world. 

We ought to cherish and observe his closing benediction 
upon the United States. Settle your difficulties by “public 
common sense,” and in arbitration and courts give the “com- 
mon sense” expression forever. 


DIED. 


Roserts.—At her home, Westfield, Hamilton County, Ind., 
Sixth month 2, 1908. Rebecca C. Roberts, aged seventy-two 
She was a life-long member of Friends, an earnest 
Christian. She was an enthusiastic worker in the Bible 
School and missionary movements. ‘Three of her five chil- 
dren have been engaged in various phases of mission work. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER, 
NINTH MONTH 20, 1908. 


REVIEW. 
RHAD PsaLm 18. ede 48) 
GOLDEN Trext.—And David perceived that 
the Lord had established him king over 
Israel, and that he had exalted his king- 
dom for his people Israel’s sake. II Sam. 


LESSON XII. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month 14, Saul 
chosen king. I Sam. 10: 17-23. 

_Third-day. Saul rejected. I Sam. 15: 
7-25. 

Fourth-day. David anointed. I Sam. 16: 
1, 10-13. 

Vifth-day. David and Goliath. I Sam. 
17 : 38-49. 

Sixth-day. Friendship. > ssam. ~ 20: 
55-42. 

Seventh-day. David spares Saul. I Sam. 


26 221-25. 

Virst-day. David made king. II Sam. 5: 
1-5. 

Time.—The dates are uncertain, but 
possibly the period covered is from 
1020 to 1010 B. C. 

Places.—Mostly in Judah. 


It should be remembered always that 
the main purpose oi the Old ‘Testa- 
ment writers is to draw moral and re- 
ligious lessons, and to do this every- 
thing else is put into the background. 
Chronology is often neglected, and in- 
cidents apparently brought near together 
which were actually widely separated 
by time. Again the writers and char- 
acters of the Old Testament, and in- 
deed of every age, must be judged by 
the standards of their times,and by the 
knowledge which they were able to ac- 
quire. It is not fair to them to judge 
them by New Testament standards, nor 
by those of the present day. On our 
side we should be very careful not to 
make their standards ours, unless they 
square with New Testament teachings. 
The spirit by which they guided their 
lives is more important than the means 
used or methods employed. Studying 
the Old Testament in this way is help- 
ful as well as interesting. 


In the lessons of the Quarter the 
design of the author of the books of 
Samuel has been to draw a_ contrast 
between the life of Saul and the life 
of David; to illustrate that following 
the Lord will be blessed, and disobey- 
ing Him will be punished. .Few pic- 
tures have been drawn in literature 
more graphic or true to human nature. 
He that runs may read. Saul is every- 
thing that could be desired, but he 
yields to temptation. He forgets that 
obedience is the one thing needful, and 
that no amount of sacrifice would be 
sufficient to cover the sin of disobed- 
ence. In him we have the picture of 
a splendid man beginning well, but 
soon giving way and going from worse 
to worse until he finally ends his own 
life to escape the pain and indignities of 
a Captivity at the hands of his own and 
the nation’s enemies. 

Against this dark and sad_back- 
ground the life of David is portrayed, 
who up to his attaining the crown and 
for some time after, is all that Saul is 
not, specially on the moral and religious 
side. David grew—he was not great 
all at once. He made use of all oppor- 
tunities, and did his best every time, and 
so he was trained and fitted for the 


position he was to occupy. 
modest; he was truly humble; he was 
obedient; he put his trust in Jehovah. 


NOTICE. 
To Evangelical Christians in All Lands, 


Greeting: The World’s Sunday-school | 


Association assembled in the city. of 
Rome recommended that the third Sun- 


day in October of each year be ob- | 


served by Evangelical Churches every- 
where as a day of prayer for Sunday- 
schools throughout the world, and the 
Executive Committee was charged with 
the duty of publishing this recommen- 
dation. 

You are, therefore, invited to ob- 
serve Sunday, October 18, 1908, by en- 
gaging in public and private prayer to 
Almighty God for a_ special blessing 
upon Sunday-schools in all lands. 
Every child of God, young or old, 
learned or otherwise, may constitute a 
link in this chain of prayer which is in- 
tended to encircle the globe, strengthen- 
ing the tie which unites us in a common 
bond of service, deepening our affection 
for each other, and increasing our zeal 
in an effort to secure the universal 
study of the Word, which is “the power 
of God unto salvation to’ every one 
that believeth.” 

In order that this recommendation 
may have the widest publicity possible, 
we earnestly invite the co-operation of 
the religious and secular press, minis- 
ters of the Gospel and Sunday-school 
superintendents, and all others who are 
interested in the work of the Sunday- 
school. “And all things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.” 

By direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World’s Sunday-school 
Association. 

Geo, W. Batrtry, Chairman. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THe Awnvi-Saroon Leacugk YEAR 
Boox, by Ernest Hurst Cherrington. 
Published by the Anti-Saloon League 
3 America, 110 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

This work, containing about two hun- 
dred and fifty pages, is the most com- 
plete compendium of facts and figures 
dealing with the liquor traffic and the 
temperance reform that has yet been pub- 
lished. It is filled with tables, statistics, 
diagrams, maps and other information 
concerning the prohibition situation in 
every part of the United States. The 
information is reliable and thoroughly 
up-to-date. 

TALKs To THE Kinc’s CuHipREN, by 
Sylvanus Stall. Publishers, The Vir 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price 
$1.00 net. 

This is a collection of short sermon- 
ettes to children, illustrated by simple 
objects, such as paper crowns, a hand- 
ful of leaves, a sun glass, seeds and 
other familiar objects. 

The work is designed to be helpful 
and suggestive to those who talk to 
little folks. 

Tue JourNAL of the Friends Histor- 
ical Society (London) for Seventh 
month, 1908 contains the second paper 
on the documents from the Paris 
National archives relating to Stephen 
Grellett, entitled 
French Police.” 


He was | 


} 


“Quaker Minister and 


“Friends in Mansfield,” England, as 
given in an old manuscript belonging 
to that meeting, presents a number of 
interesting episodes, illustrating mar- 
riages, funeral customs, testimonies of 
denial, care of the poor, ete. 

“A Glimpse of Ancient Friends in 
Dorset” gives some slight insight not 
only “into the unflinching, uncompro- 
mising uprightness of these early 
Friends, but also into the times of two 
hundred years ago.” 

As usual, this number of the Journal 
contains several short historical papers, 
with notes and queries, and Friends in 
current literature. 

The Journal is sent free to all mem- 
bers of the Society. Extra copies can 
be secured for fifty cents each. Address 
Herman Newman, to1o Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PROBLEM IN ETHICS, 


John Jones died leaving to Margaret 
Martin, “his intended wife,” a modest 
fortune. 

Margaret was much worried after the 
will was read to her. She had never 
intended to marry John, and had spared 
him the pain of a refusal because he 
was in poor health. She was waiting 
for him to get better. 

Could she honestly receive John’s 
money? His only reason for bequeath- 
ing it to her was that he expected to 
marry her. Could she rightly be bene- 
fited by an expectation which if he had 
lived could never have been fulfilled? 


MOTHER AND CHILD 
BOTH FULLY NOURISHED ON GRAPE NUTS. 


The value of this famous food is 
shown in many ways, in addition to 
what might be expected from its chem- 
ical analysis. 

Grape-Nuts food is made of whole 
wheat and barley, is thoroughly baked 
for many hours and contains all the 
wholesome ingredients in these cereals. 

It contains also the phosphate of 
potash grown in the grains, which 
Nature uses to build up brain and 
nerve cells. 

Young children require proportion- 
ately more of this element because the 
brain and nervous system of the child 
grows so rapidly. 

A Virginia mother found the value 
of Grape-Nuts in not only building up 
her own strength, but in nourishing 
her baby at the same time. She writes: 

“After my baby came I did not re- 
cover health and strength, and the 
doctor said I could not nurse the 
baby as I did not have nourishment 
for her, besides I was too weak. 

“He said I might try a change of diet 
and see what that would do, and rec- 
ommended Grape-Nuts food. I bought 
a package and used it regularly. A 
marked change came over both baby 
and I. 

“My baby is now four months old, 
is in fine condition, I am nursing her 
and doing all my work and never felt 
better in my life.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 20, 1908. 


COMMENDING OUR. SOCIETY. 
Il, BY SUPPLYING "CHURCH 
, WORKERS. 
Ly Grar, 2: 1,23 Prov. 22:6. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month 14, Relieving 


distress. Mark 9: 38-41. 
Third-day. Messengers of the churches. 
II-Cor, 8; 21-24. 

Fourth-day. With our purses. Matt. 19: 
Fifth-day. Teaching. Matt. 5: 17-19. 
Ft aaah Co-operating. I Thess, 5: 
Seventh-day. - Hxhorting. Acts 4: 8-13. 


When we call to mind the wide range 
of activities that filled up the life of 
Jesus during the years of which the 
Gospels give an account, feeding the 
hungry, healing the sick, comforting the 
sorrowing, and in all these things, no 
less than while preaching from the 
mountain pulpit or the seaside fisher 
boat, doing the will of the Father,— 
when we remember these ministrations 
to men’s bodies, as well as to their 
souls, we almost wonder how it came 
about that the Church has so high a 
regard for the one class of Christian 
work and so much lower an estimate 
for the other. Perhaps the tense of 
the last verb in that sentence should 
be changed, for while public speaking 
and direct religious teaching is too 
often the sole ambition of people who 
feel an interest in the work of the 
Church, there is a much wider recog- 
nition now than was the case a few 
years ago of the. fact that there are as 
many ways of doing Christian work as 
there are of meeting human need. 

Many of us find it easier to work in 


REMAINS THE SAME. 


WELL BREWED POSTUM ALWAYS PALA- 
TABLE. 

The flavor of Postum, when boiled 

according to directions, is always the 


same—amild, distinctive, and palatable. It 
contains no harmful substance like caf- 
feine, the drug in coffee, and hence may 
be used with benefit at all times. 


“Believing that coffee was the cause | 


of my torpid liver, sick headache and 
misery in many ways,” writes an Indi- 


ana lady, “I quit and bought a package | 


of Postum about a year ago. 

“My husband and I have been so well 
pleased that we have continued to drink 
Postum: ever since. We like the taste of 
Postum better than coffee, as it has 
always the same pleasant flavor, while 
coffee changes its taste with about every 
new combination or blend. 

“Since using Postum I have had no 
more attacks of gall colic, the heaviness 
has left my chest, and the old, common, 
every-day headache is a thing unknown. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. - 


groups, with the stimulus of organiza- 
tion and the help of association with 
numbers similarly engaged, and Chris- 
tian Endeavor has met that need so 
effectively that thousands are to-day 
able to testify of the good the Society 
has done them because of these ele- 
ments that it supplies. But the Church 
and the varied needs of our communi- 
ties challenge the trained young man 
and woman with an array of oppor- 
tunity and of urgent demand that makes 
it needful to fairly close our eyes and 
stop our ears not to see them. “Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these, My brethren, ye did it unto 
Me.” — 

In many Sabbath-schools the limit of 
effectiveness and enlargement is only 
the number of willing and devoted 
teachers. When Moody asked for a 
class to teach, he was finally allowed 
the privilege, if he would bring in his 
own pupils; and soon he had one of the 
most interested classes of the school, 
gathered by his personal efforts. In 
the larger towns and cities organized 
charities need workers whom they will 
gladly counsel and guide in ways that 
will wonderfully increase the effective- 
ness of the eftorts put forth for the 
weaker and needier ones about us; and 
if there is no organized work locally, 
it still remains possible, and often the 
more urgently necessary, for those who 
see the local needs to learn and apply 
the methods of relief so as not to do 
harm, but to do good. 

If Endeavor is to continue, the 
children must be taught its principles 
and methods, and so the junior leader 
is a necessity. Individual workers 
among their associates often achieve 
results of a value that compares favor- 
ably with that of a much more conspic- 
uous service, and whether it be in the 
way of the care of the outward or the 
inward ills of our fellows, we can feel 
sure of our Lord’s commendation, so 
long as it is done in His spirit and in 
His name: we shall not miss of a dis- 
ciple’s reward. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1008. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind. Ninth month 18th. Thomas C. 
Brown, clerk, Mooresville, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


in Balti- 
Allen 


“What’s your occupation, bub?” asked 
a visitor. at the capitol of a bright boy 


whom he met in the corridor. The boy 
happed to be a page in the White 
House. “I’m running for Congress, 


sir,” he replied —Christian Intelligencer. 


Joseph Chamberlain was the guest of 
honor at a dinner in an important city. 
The mayor presided, and when coffee 
was being served, the mayor leaned over 
and touched Mr. Chamberlain, saying, 
“Shall we let the people enjoy them- 
selves a little longer, or had we better 
have your speech now?”—Christian Reg- 
ister. : 


i 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than esc. Cash with order. 


ROOMS—During ‘‘International Congress on 
Tuberculosis.” Direct car service—T went 
minutes ride. L. D, Clark, 1124 Park Road, 
Washington, D. C, 


WANTED—A cultured, Christian woman of 
practical experience, to act as Matron-House- 
keeper in Y. W. ©. A. Home. State salary 
expected, also give references. Address, Mrs. 
Dorian H. Blair, 4839 Walker Ave., Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 


William S. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones joa in Race 70-09 


Have you a book or a 
pamphlet that you wish 
printed? Correspond with 
The Biddle Press, at 1010 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


CLARA C. ADAMS, of George School, an- 
nounces the opening of a Studio, at 1619 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Instruction in 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Including Oratory, Dramatic Reading, Voice 
Culture, etc., will be given Second, Third and 
Hourk Days, beginning Ninth Month Four- 
teenth. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
has among its advertisers sev- 
eral firms that have been using 
the columns of the paper for 
from five to thirteen years. 
There are few such advertis- 
ing opportunities as are pre- 
sented by THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND. We can give some 
very interesting facts to any- 
one who would like to reach 
the 5000 families of Friends 
into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. The cost of 
a one inch space for 3 months 
is $12.74; for 6 months 
$21.84: for one year $36.40. 


De 
AMERICAN FRIEND 


1010 Arch St., Phila. 


[Ninth month, 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


SCHOOL PRINTING 


is one of our specialties 

hence we can handle it 

much better, than the 
average printer 


We shall be glad to assist with 
suggestions and samples 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing | 
921 Fitpeat STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C, LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Botw TeLerHones 
Day on NicutT 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 
va 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminsl on Filbert St. 

European, $1.00 per day and up 

American, $2.50 per day and up 

Tke only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6% MORTGAGES 6% 


(5end for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in ioaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - Fittsburgh, Pa. 


FARM MORTGAGES|| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
; tomers for 36 years, We collect and remit inter- 

est wherever investors desire. 


Write for booklet and list. 


{ELLSWORTH AnD JONES. 


| IOWA 'FALLS, IOWA. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders - 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock ; . A . $,831,063.94 


99 
22, 


Incorporated Third month 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as BX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officee 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr, 

JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 

JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
Now 


NEW FRIENDS BOOKS xx, 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge, by 
DAVID SCULL. This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the 
paper read by him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious 
History at Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to 
religious thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light 
of modern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s 
request by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains 
a sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDWs4RD GRuBB, M.A. 

‘‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.”-—8ritish Friend. 


Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


e e e 
Light Arising 
Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,’’etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 


Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 
Philadelphia, Conclusion. 


Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 
Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Events and Comments. 


Holland’s hope for an heir to the 
throne has again been crushed—the 
little prince barely living to see the 
light. 


During the past week Orville Wright 
has been operating his aeroplane—the 
most successful machine of its kind yet 
constructed. He has confined his flights 
to a small area, but has broken all 
records for remaining in the air. His 
machine behaved beautifully, being 
under perfect control all the time. He 
made a number of flights which were 
terminated only when he tired of oper- 
ating the machine. 

There seems to be no doubt now as 
to the success of aeroplanes in favorable 
breezes. 


Spain is now agitated by the propo- 
sition to transfer the national capital 
from Madrid to Barcelona. | ‘These 
cities, respectively, have about the same 
population. Madrid is situated on high, 
arid, bleak land, where it was created 
by a fiat of sovereigns, and for a dozen 
generations has thrived as a parasite on 
the rest of Spain. Not only is the 
climate unpleasant, but it is also most 
unhealthful, pneumonia being an epi- 
demic most of the time. ‘The contest 
will probably be a long one, and may 
fail, but from the standpoint of an out- 
sider it ought to have been fought out 
years ago. 


Arrangements are being perfected to 
push forward the construction work on 
the large Wanamaker store in Philadel- 
phia. Half of the building has already 
been completed, and will be the home 
of the business while the other half is 
in process of construction. The old 
store facing on Chestnut Street will 
soon be demolished, and work on the 
new building will be begun as soon as 
possible. One thousand men are now 
at work on this enterprise, and as soon 
as the ground is ready for the new 
edifice the force will. be doubled. 

John Wanamaker believes that a sea- 
son of prosperity such as the country 
has never known is coming, and he 
hopes to complete his large twelve-story 


department store within two years in 
order to be‘ equipped for the harvest 
which he thinks is almost in sight. 


In Lexington, Arlington and .other 
places in the neighborhood of Boston, 
Sunday is dreaded by the farmers and 


others because of the open raids that | 


are made upon fruit and vegetables 
by men and boys who go out from Bos- 
ton carrying baskets which they expect 
to fill through thieving operations. 
These raiders are almost invariably for- 
eigners. They are so bold as to make 
coping with them almost an impossi- 
bility. Here is a problem which grows 
more difficult year by year, that of 
teaching these lawless folks that prop- 
erty rights must be respected. The 
police courts will have to give lessons 
of sufficient severity, to amount to some- 
thing. The farmers in this region and 
elsewhere have grown sharply critical 
of court leniency in this connection. 


The committee of the Young Turks 
which is the bone and sinew of the sul- 
tan’s right arm in enforcing reform 
measures does its work so secretly and 
mysteriously that its members are 
scarcely known. This is one of the 
marvels of the tremendous change 
that has come over Turkey—this dis- 
placement of palace favorites, appoint- 
ment of liberal ministers, and a hundred 
other exhibitions of popular power in 
a country where only a month or so ago 
no man’s pen or voice or life itself was 
safe against the whim of a deluded and 
suspicious despot. Some day the inner 
history of these days may be written; 
now it is perhaps enough to know that 
the projects of the Young Turks, being 
put forward without too great rashness, 
but nevertheless with sufficient persis- 
tency, are succeeding beyond the hopes 
of the best friends of Turkish reform. 


Prof. Francis Darwin, son (of the 
author of “The Origin of the Species,” 
recently delivered an address before the 
British Scientific Association at Dub- 
lin, in which he startled his learned 
friends by announcing that, in his opin- 
ion, plants must be classed as animals 
on account of the way they respond to 
touch. He advanced proof to show that 
plants have memory, can develop habits, 
and behave differently according to 
what we may call their mood. He 
went so far, in fact, as to argue that 
there is in plants something that cor- 
responds very nearly to the nervous 
system in animals, and he asserted that 
some plants are quite as sensitive to 
certain agencies as animals, and quite 
as capable of telegraphing from one 
part of the organism to another. “We 
must believe,” Profesor Darwin went 
on to say, that “in plants there exists a 
faint copy of what we call consciousness 
in ourselves.” 


The Christian Work and Evangelist, 
in commenting upon the new depart- 
ment in the Theological Seminary at 
Yale, has this to say: “In certain re- 
spects, our theological seminaries fall 
short of preparing the young men for 
the actual work they will have to do. 
The young minister in a New England 
mill village or a mission church in Chi- 
cago is not likely to have much con- 


scious use for his Hebrew, but he would 

have a great deal of use for knowledge 

about wage earners and foreigners. . 
“The Yale Divinity School has seen 


this need and next year will give a~ 


course in Pastoral Functions designed 
in the words of the bulletin announcing 
it, ‘to fit and inspire the student to» 


meet every emergency of ministerial life. 
on the practical side from’ the point of * 


view of the active ministry. The 
course will be required of seniors and 
open to other students.” 


South Dakota will have a large addi- 
tion to its population in the next month, 
when the Rosebud Indian reservation 
lands, located in that thriving State, are’ 
to be thrown open to homesteaders. 
This extensive tract, most of which is 
said to be suitable for farming and 
stock-raising, now contains no settle- 
ments. Under the plan proposed by 
the Interior Department it is expected 
that the wild scramble which has ac- 
companied the opening of many parcels 
of Government land will be avoided. 
Quarter-sections or less will be 
awarded by lot, but instead of being re- 
quired to stand in line for hours and 
even days, would-be homesteaders may 
mail their applications after they have 
been sworn to at Dallas, Chamberlain, 
Gregory or Presho, in South Dakota, or 
at O’Neill or Valentine, in Nebraska. 
Besides being called upon to fulfill the 
legal requirements of residence and cul- 
tivation, persons who are awarded land 
must pay $6 per acre if it is entered 
before Sixth month 1, 1909, or $4.50 an 
acre if it is entered thereafter. 
tracts will be reserved for town sites. 


William H. Taft is the first Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency in 
twenty-four years to make extended 
speech-making trips during the cam- 
paign. In 1904 President Roosevelt, 
following the custom of other candi- 
dates running for re-election, remained ° 
at his summer home and the White 
House. In 1900 President. McKinley 
did the same thing, while in 1906 he 
made a “front porch” campaign in Can- 
ton, Ohio, scarcely leaving the town 
during the canvass. In 1892 President 
Harrison was in office, and, of course, 
did no stumping, while in 1888 his’ 
home in Indianapolis was the scene of 
almost all of his speech-making. We 
must go back to 1884 to find a Republi- 
can Presidential candidate touring the 
doubtful States. James G. Blaine made 
the brilliant oratorical canvass expected 
of him, and was defeated. 

William H. Taft and his managers 
have finally decided to let him take 
three speech-making tours. The first 
will be through the Western States, and 
will probably include the States of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana. Then there will be a trip 
through the Eastern States, and finally 
another through a number of the South- 
ern States. 


CLARA ©. ADAMS, of George School, an- 
nounces the opening of a Studio, at 1619 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Instruction in 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Including Oratory, Dramatic Reading, Voice | 
Culture, etc., will be given Second, Third and 
poenh Days, beginning Ninth Month Four 
eenth. : 


Several | 


Erne American Friend — 


“Truth is the highest thing a man. gos keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XV. 
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A DAY IN WORMS. 


I like to go aside from the beaten track of tourists 
and see the less frequented places, and especially so 
if they are places where the battles for spiritual 
freedom have been won. It was this desire that 
turned my feet one morning to the quaint and quiet 
old town of Worms, on the Rhine. The name of 
this town is as familiar in Protestant homes as 
are the family names, but, strangely enough, it is 
a town which almost all travelers pass by on the 
other side, in their hurried passage between the 
famous Rhine scenery and Switzerland. It is one 
of the most ancient seats of civilization in Germany, 
and in its days of glory bade fair to become one of 
the foremost cities of the world. Here the Jew, 
as far back almost as the beginning of the Christian 
era, pushed his trade, and the synagogue of Worms 
is probably the oldest in Europe. When the bar- 
barian invasion came on, the heathen Franks drove 
back the Romans from Worms and builded their 
city here, on the ruins of the Cesars. 
magne sat in imperial state with his court, and here 
the infant Christian Church of Germany had one of 
its most important eenters. Bits of the old wall are 
left, but most of it has been battered down and 
destroyed, and the city has suffered terribly, as most 
other Rhine cities have, at the hands of French 
conquerors, in the days of Louis the Fourteenth. 

But it was not the old Jewish synagogue, nor the 
splendid Romanesque cathedral, nor Roman ruins, 
nor Charlemagne’s deeds that drew me to Worms. 
It was Luther’s spiritual battle here, now almost 
four hundred years ago. I know of no other modern 
event quite worthy to be put by the side of this 
_ -weaponless battle of Luther’s, because no other 
event in the period called modern history has done 
so much to set the human spirit free. 

Charles the Fifth had been elected emperor, and 
he called his first imperial diet in the city of Worms, 
in 1521. There were many things pressing for 
settlement before this diet, but above and before all 
other questions rose the all-important one—what 
to do with the German monk of Wittenberg who 
had been fearlessly striking his finger on the diseased 
spots and who had been saying aloud to the church, 
“thou ailest here and here.” He had nailed upon 


stake, urged him to save his life. 


Here Charle- | 


the church door of Wittenberg 95 theses, each one a 
positive. challenge to the practices of the church of 
his day. He had even dared to burn the august 
bull of condemnation which the pope sent against 
him. No ordinary measures would suffice for deal- 
ing with such a man. His case must, be decided 
upon in an imperial diet, or parliament of, the 
empire. To such an assembly the monk was sum- 
“Will he dare to go?” men asked, as they 
met in street and field. Luther’s friends, remem- 
bering how John Huss, who had gone to the council 
with a promise of safety, had been burned at the 
There came back 
which was big with meaning 


“T would 


moned, 


that ringing answer, 
for the religious freedom of the world: 


| go to Worms if there were as many devils there as 


there are tiles on the roofs!” At last a man was 


found who was equal to the task before him, and 
this plain man, with no arms but invincible faith, 
conquered the old world, with its corruptions, its 
shams and its superstitious mummery. 

The monument in the city square of Worms com- 
memorates in noble fashion Luther’s bold answer 
before the diet. The great central figure stands 
illuminated with faith and courage. His strong 
right hand, doubled into a fist, is put emphatically 
on the Bible, his eyes are raised, and he is saying: 
“Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise. God help 
Around him are grouped the men 
who prepared the way for his great step—John 
Wyelif, Peter Waldo, John Huss, Savonarola, with 
marvelous prophet face, Reuchlin and Melancthon.’ 
It is one of the most successful and one of the most 
impressive monuments the modern world has raised 
to commemorate the events of an epoch. The central 
ideas which it expresses are precisely the central 
ideas which Luther embodied, namely, that the 
individual person is sacred and must stand or fall 
by his own immediate faith, and that the way to 
light and truth is through an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. Every line of the great Reform- — 
er’s face speaks of personal faith, and that solid 
fist on the Bible is full of significance. 

Not far from the monument is the little gate in 
the old city wall through which, tradition says, 
Luther went, when he came forth from the diet 


me. Amen.” 
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on his way to his hiding place in the Wartburg, 
where he spent the next six months and where he 
translated the New Testament, which he had so 
valiantly defended before the combined powers of 
the empire and the church. 

It is true, of course, that one does not come close 
to the spirit of a great man by walking the streets 
of the city in which he wrought, but it does bring 
freshly back the deeds of the past to be on the very 
spot where they transpired, and it is worth some- 
thing to feel the thrill of inspiration as one reviews, 
on the very ground where they were fought, the 
battles for truth, and, better still, feel one’s soul rise 
up to face its own tasks with an inward confession 
of faith: “Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise.” 


R. M. J. 


DIVINE NEARNESS AND FELLOWSHIP. 


Much of our time is filled with affairs—business 
affairs, neighborhood affairs, household affairs, 
and a host of other affairs, a new crop of which 
is added each year. A last century poet thought 
“the world is too much with us,” but the situa- 
tion has not been improving since his day; on 
the other hand, it has been steadily growing 
worse. Like the current of life in which we 
live, our editorials have had to do chiefly with 
affairs. There is, of course, a gospel of affairs, a 
moral and spiritual significance to this maze of 
activity, which we can help or hinder, and to this 
end we have devoted many of our editorial efforts. 
In this endeavor, however, we have implied or 
expressed, in one form or another, a very important 
personal matter which must never be overlooked, 
a. €., our individual relationship with God. 

Our daily thought and endeavor may be largely oc- 
cupied with things, persons, policies and methods, but 
these are not the whole of life; in fact, they are only 
a small part, as it were, the husk or outside of it. 
We live deeper, we have deeper needs; we feel, 
though we may not take the time to define it, that 
life is “more than meat and the body than raiment.” 
Man is more than an animal, he is actually or 
potentially a spiritual being, a member of the 
household of God. And he never is, nor can be, all 
that he should be until, with his own free choice 
and election, he owns his sonship and shapes his 
life accordingly. Not until a soul has become God- 
centered does it find its fullest fruition. Not until 
we feel the power of the first and greatest com- 
mandment in our lives can we ever expect to attain 


to a wholesome fulfillment of the second. From the 
love of God flows the love of man. 

It is not easy for one who enjoys this daily girding 
with living strength, and who feels himself growing 
spiritually with the onward sweep of his affairs, 
to sympathize fully with those who outwardly con- 
form to a religious life without feeling its inward 
power. ‘Then, too, there is a natural diffidence in 
fairly and honestly confessing the whole truth about 
these close personal matters. We all have, or should 
have, “‘a soul modesty,” which should not be ravaged 
and cheapened by much exhibition. We are wont, 
in our religious conferences, to infer that all is well 
with our fellow-Christians, and yet, this personal 
Godward relation is a vital matter that none of us 
can afford to pass over lightly. He who conforms 
to the outward in morals and religion can escape the 
remorse of the wayward, can even feel the exhilara- 
tion of moral victories, and yet, to him “all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit,” since, spiritually, his life 
is a barren waste. 

Only the other day a birthright member of our 
Society, who has been active in meeting affairs from 
childhood, and who is now an elder, confessed to 
an intimate friend that she sometimes felt like 
giving up in despair, since her Christian work and 
worship seemed so very, very empty. Hers was a 
moral life, filled with charity, but her heart was a 
wilderness. She missed the one thing essential to 
make her life full and satisfying. She lacked what 
Robert Barclay somewhere describes as the “near- 
ness and fellowship” by which “we come to know 
an unity with the suffering seed, both in ourselves 
and others,” or, as he puts it, in another place, she 
lacked “His righteous life, and nature brought forth 
in us, and we made one with it, as the branches are 
with the vine.” 

This soul-hunger which we have just described 
should be distinguished from passing moods and 
tempers. It has to do with the solid ground of the 
soul. Our moods and tempers may be likened to 
the mists that hide the landscape, coming and going 
with the shade and sunshine of life, but the solid 
ground of character is our inner, truer selves. This 
soul aspiration and its answer has to do with this 
inner self, and just as the need is abiding, so must 
the answer be eternal. Part of the hunger is a 
desire to feel secure and fixed amid the flux in 
which we live. Fox has well described its satisfac- 
tion in a mixed figure: “When at any time my 
condition was veiled, my secret belief was stayed 
firm, and hope Bee any held me, as an anchor in 
the bottom of the sea, and anchored my immortal 
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soul to its Bishop, causing it to swim above the sea, 
the world, where all the raging waves, foul weather, 
tempests and temptations are.” 

_ To be born into this estate, to feel an abiding 
harmony with the Eternal Spirit, and to know we 
have a place in the family of God, is the source of 
a courage and strength that girds us for the best in 
life. It puts a new meaning into common things, 
and new life: into worship. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


While the new marriage law of Indiana recognizes 
the high character of our disciplinary provisions for 
marriage, it also reveals a high trust in the wisdom 
and integrity of Friends. Candidates for matri- 
mony to be solemnized by State officials and clergy- 
"men are required to pass a strict examination; those 
who “pass meeting” are exempt. Richard Haworth 
‘thas carefully examined the new provision and 
reports: 


ired. The | 4 
Peteriigyold lay, no license was required thought; on his way to a country church with an 


new law requires the applicants to answer, in a satis- 
factory manner, a long list of questions before the 
‘license can be issued. If the answers are not satis- 
-factory, the license is refused, because in the eyes of 
the law the applicants are not fit subjects for the 
‘marriage relation. 

Under the above conditions, if there was no 
exemption clause, Friends would be required to 
procure license to marry under all circumstances, 
‘but the law-makers have recognized the denomina- 
tion and its peculiar tenets regarding marriage, and 
have presupposed that all necessary precautions will 
“be taken by the church where she assumes complete 
-control of the ceremony. 

Not only has the denomination been recognized, 
‘but full confidence shown that the Friends will 
properly conduct their own marriages, without 
‘recourse to law, as shown in the following, taken 
-from “Burn’s Annotated Indiana Statutes, Revision 
-of 1908, Volume III: Srcrion 8362. License.— 
Friends excepted.—4.—Before any persons, except 
‘members of the Society of Friends, shall be joined 
in marriage, they shall produce a license from the 
-elerk of the circuit court of the county in which the 
female resides, directed to any person empowered 
“by law to solemnize marriages, and authorizing him 
“to join together the persons therein named as hus- 
‘band and wife.” 

The law requires neither license nor record of a 
“marriage ceremony accomplished entirely in accord- 
-ance with the Friends discipline. 


’ [For Tue American FRrEnp.] 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF THOMAS 
| pu Oa oan 


BY LUCY B. ROBERTS. 


Thomas Story was born about 1663. While a 
young man he studied under a lawyer in the country, 
designing to be entered afterward into one of the 
inns of the court and finish there. .The life in the 
country gave him solitude and time for thought and 
“little company, and that innocent.” He said, ‘and 
though I had at times some youthful airs, yet, 
through secret grace, I was preserved from gross 
evils.” 

“The airs of youth were many and_ potent; 
strength, activity and comeliness of person were not 
wanting and had their share. Nor were natural 
endowments of mind or competent acquirements 
afar off, and the glory, advancement and _ prefer- 
ments of the world spread as nets in my view, and 
the friendship thereof beginning to address me with 
flattering courtship. I wore a sword which I well 
understood, and rode with firearms also of which 
I knew the use.” 


An accident in his young manhood aroused serious 


acquaintance, his horse fell and broke its neck, and 
in falling its rider had a narrow escape. 

In his life, he gives account of his experience, of 
his anxiety of heart, of deep thought, and at last of 
quiet surrender, and the effect “so swift and power- 
ful that even in a moment all fears vanished.” Then 
followed his realization of God and of Creation. 

But all this was in his own heart, and he had no 
knowledge of the Friends and their beliefs. He 
said: “I put off my usual airs, my jovial actions 
and address, and laid aside my sword, which I had 
worn not through design of injury or fear of any, 
but as a manly and modish ornament; I burnt, also, 
my instruments of music, and divested myself of 
the superfluous parts of my apparel, retaining only 
that which was necessary and deemed decent. I 
declined the public worship.” 

At the time King William was subduing Ireland, 
some persons moved to England on account of the 
hardships of the war, among them a young man who 
was dissatisfied with the church, so that he and 
Thomas Story met together for worship. Some 
business later associated him with a young Quaker; 
Thomas Story inquired more with reference to that 
belief, and accepted his invitation to attend a meet- 
ing. He attended their worship frequently after- 
ward, hardly realizing where it was leading, until 
a man told of a trial to come off the next day— 
concerning fome houses—and Thomas Story was 
the only living witness of the deeds of conveyance. 
This was evidently the testing time for him, and, 
after deep thought, he answered, “I will appear, 
if it please God, and testify what I know in the 
matter and do what I can for you, but I cannot 
swear.” 

The man broke into a passion and said, “What, 
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you are not a Quaker?” This was startling, for, as 
he expresses it, “As nobody before that time had 
called me Quaker, so I had not assumed the appella- 
tion, which, being given in reproach, was not grate- 
ful, though the thing in its proper sense most delight- 
ful;” but he said, “I must confess the truth—I am 

a Quaker.” The next day he appeared at court, 
but was met by his friend with the statement that 
there had been an understanding and the case was 
called off, 

All his friends—alarmed at the thought of his 
turning Quaker—tried to overcome him. Even his 
father united with others in asking him to join them 
at the tavern, and rebuked him for not removing 
his hat. A toast was proposed (to the king, to make 
it harder); when it reached Thomas Story, he 
refused. In the meantime a serious spirit had come 
over all, and when he said, “If I could drink to 
the health of any, I should more especially to the 
king, but should drink no health any more,” the glass 
never went any further, and they said, “every man 
must be left to proceed in the way he thinks right 
in the sight of God,” and he added, ‘‘so we parted 
in solid friendship.” “It was the secret grace of 
God which wrought this.” 

His father became quite tender toward his faith, 
until people told him his son knew what he was 
about—the Friends were a careful, shrewd people, 
and his son would soon make large amounts at his 
profession in working with them. The father was 
quite excited over it, and his son soon realized it a 
duty to give up the practice of the law entirely, 
which he did; then he was told that Quaker minis- 
ters often received large sums of money, but he 
ignored these false accusations. 

His first journey as a minister was with Andrew 
Taylor, in 1691, which was followed the next year 
by a journey with John Bonstead to Edinburg, 
Urie, Glasgow and Aberdeen. They frequently 
met with abuse, and just escaped prison. They re- 
turned to his father’s house in Justice town, in 1693. 


Later Thomas Story was appointed representative | 


to the yearly meeting at London; on his way he met 
William Penn for the first time. He stopped at 
Bristol, and wrote of the Friends there that thev 
were ‘near the Lord and one another in Him.” 


About this time he felt a call to the ministry, which | 


at first distressed him, because he knew that his 
friends expected a good deal of him. 

He also felt anxious about his position in his 
father’s house; they had a quiet talk about it, and 


his father offered to give him care of his estate, but | 


Thomas Story thought best to undertake convey- 
ancing in London, in a small way, with opportunity 
for service. They parted kindly, and he went to 
London: He still felt very low in mind about his 
ministry, but, after reaching London, was much 
encouraged by the fatherly care and behavior of the 


ministers in general, but ‘‘especially,” he said, “of ' 


that able minister of the Gospel, William Penn.” 
In 1695 he traveled in the ministry in the north 
of England and Scotland. In 1697 Thomas Story 


had the well-known conversation with the czar, Peter 
the Great, who was living in London at the time. The 
ezar inquired, “Of what use can you be in any 
kingdom or government, seeing you will not bear 
arms or fight?’ Story answered that many had 
been in battles and fought with courage, ete., but 
when it pleased God to reveal in our hearts the life 
and power of Jesus Christ, whose commandment 
is love, we were then reconciled unto God, unto one 
another, unto our enemies, and unto all men.” He 
also called attention to the fact that “though we are 
prohibited arms and fighting, as inconsistent, we 
think, with the rules of the Gospel of Christ, yet 
we do readily and cheerfully pay unto every govern- 
ment in every form, where we happen to be subjects,. 
such sums and assessments as are required of us by 
the respective laws under which we live.” 


Thomas Story visited his brother, the Dean of 
Limerick, and a pleasant picture is presented to us 
of the two brothers walking together in the garden. 
He wrote: “He asked me some questions concerning 
our principles, and more particularly of our silent 
meetings and of what advantage they were to us, 
for he did suppose they were of some use, else we 
would not continue in the practice of them. I 
answered that we had been as other men—subject 
to common infirmities, till it pleased Him to visit 
us by the spirit of His Son, through which we had 
known a time of condemnation and humiliation 
for sins past, and true repentance and forgiveness; 
and the Father being made manifest in Him, we 
have instruction in wisdom and enjoyments in the: 
divine and blessed presence, of which the world in: 
a state of nature is not aware.” 


America, 

Thomas Story’s concern for America seems to be: 
a commencement of a new era in his life, and yet,. 
we find that five years before, when reading alone, 
the word of the Lord came to him, saying, “Behold, 
my visitation cometh over the western part of the 
world, toward the sun setting in the time of winter.” 
He often thought with tenderness of the western 
world in the following years, but did not realize 
the call was meant for him for several years, and 
it was still later in 1698 that he and Roger Gill set 
sail, accompanied to the vessel by a number of. 
Friends. A heavy storm at sea was alarming, but, 
after much prayer, they were comforted and filled 
with that love which reaches over sea and land, and 
landed above Point Comfort, after a voyage of 
nearly two months. 

Thomas Story was much interested in the Indians, 
and related, in his life, some entertaining accounts: 
of them. He described them as just, loving, cour- 
teous and harmless to. all who are so to them, and’ 
‘what immoralities, as. drunkenness, swearing and * 
the like, are among them, they have learned of our: 
own countrymen.” ; ie bie) 

His earliest service in America was largely in the 
ministry, both in public meetings and family ser- 


| vice; yet, it was after he had become active im 
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public appointments that, in a sermon at Fairfield, 
he spoke the following words, so broad in thought 
for that time. He said “that no name of distinction 
or contempt among men, of their own inventing 
through ignorance or envy, would stand any of us 
in stead in the last day; nothing would do, then, but 
the name, virtue and power of the Lord of Life— 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the quickening spirit, and 
to have life eternal by Him. That we shall not be 
asked in that day whether we have been named or 
called Papists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Quakers, or by any other name 
of that kind, but what have been thy thoughts and 
words and deeds in life? How hast thou lived? 
Hast thou done unto all men as thou wouldst that 
they should have done unto thee ?”’ ° 

He visited meetings in many places; he was at 
Myrion with Welsh Friends, and was’ as much 
refreshed as if it had been in his own tongue, which 
confirmed, he said, what he had thought before, that 
“where the spirit is the same in the preacher and 
hearer, and is the truth, the refreshment is chiefly 
thereby.” 

He then went to Philadelphia, Burlington, Cross- 
wicks, West Chester, then to New York and Boston; 
near it he found the place where several Friends 
had suffered death on the gallows, and were then 
thrown into a pit; he wrote: “As we sat on horse- 
back by the pit, we were drawn into right silence 
by the awful, yet life-giving, presence of the Lord, 
which there graciously visited us together and 
raised our minds, though in deep humility, over 
that evil spirit whch murdered our friends.” At one 
place his concern was “that we should not look out 
at the failings of others, but to the Lord for help.” 

As they wandered toward Philadelphia, they 
heard of the distress in that place from the yellow 
fever. 

Most impressive is the quiet manner in which he 
relates that first Roger Gill went to Philadelphia 
and, after. attending a few meetings, he followed, 
and found his friend well, but many Friends on 
their sick and dying pillows. “Yet,” he said, “much 
of the settled remaining presence of the Lord was 
with them at that time; such is the goodness of God 
to his people that, in their bodily or any other afflic- 
tion, His holy presence greatly abates the exercises 
of nature by its divine consolation.” He was lifted 
over all fear of contagion; six, seven and eight peo- 
ple, daily, for weeks together, had died. 

Although Burlington Friends desired the yearly 
meeting to meet there, they decided to meet in 
Philadelphia, but they discouraged the great num- 
bers of young Friends and servants who usually 
came, and only encouraged such to come as were 
concerned in the service of the meeting, because of 
the incapacity of Friends and inns in the town. 
They had an impressive yearly meeting, and there 
was less illness from that time. Roger Gill died 
of the fever while Thomas Story was attending 
yearly meeting in Maryland, ‘“whereat my soul was 
greatly bowed,” he wrote. 


= 


On returning, he went with the Governor and’ 
other Friends to a meeting at Haverford, among the 
Welsh, “wherein we met with great refreshment and 
comfort in the good presence of the Lord.” 

Thomas Story was just ready to sail for England, 
when he met William Penn in Philadelphia, and the 
former, after much consideration, consented and 
was made keeper of the great seal, master of the 
rolls for the recording of patents, recorder of deeds, 
and commissioner of property. These offices did not 
take all his time, so he again started on his travels, 
visiting meetings in the Jerseys and Long Island. 
It was at the time of war with the Indians, and he 
visited where there was no protection of any garri- 
son, but Thomas Story walked out and sat on a 
fence, and was sensibly filled with divine goodness, 
notwithstanding that he was well aware that any 
Indian in ambush might have killed him. 

He was very much disturbed about two young 
Friends who were in prison for refusing to fight, 
and did everything he thought right to try to release 
them. | 

Thomas Story visited Cambridge, and, under the 
shade of a large oak tree on a green before the col- 
lege, spoke earnestly; several of the students were 
present. He wrote: “Various matters were opened, 
concerning the state of mind in the fall, the, neces- 
sity of freedom from sin, the way which God makes, 
and sends his ministers in the church. The meeting 
ended with prayer for magistrates, ministers, col- 
lege and people, and all ended in solidity and peace 
to the general satisfaction.” 

At a meeting in Greenwich, Thomas Story spoke 
against back-biting as works of the evil one, and at 
the close several people went to Ebenezer Slocomb, 
a minister, and confessed of things they had unjustly 
reported against him, asking his forgiveness. . 

At Newport many hearts were broken, some of - 
whom were bold and hardy commanders of privateers. 

At last he returned to Philadelphia, in 1704, but, 
in a few months, feeling his Master’s business -of 
most importance, he started again, this time jour- 
neying to Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, 
returning the same year. 


(To be continued.) 


NEW EDITION OF GEORGE FOX. 


In the report of [London] Yearly Meeting, men- , 
tion was made of a forthcoming new edition of the 
Journal of George Fox, respecting which we give 
some further particulars. 

The first edition of the Journal appeared in 1694, 
soon after the death of the author. It was’ edited 
by Thomas Ellwood, on behalf of a committee of 
the Morning Meeting. To this edition William 
Penn contributed his famous preface, copied in| 
most subsequent editions. In editing the Journal, 
Ellwood and his committee used their discretion as 
to what to print and what to leave out, and the order — 
of the matter was frequently changed; accordingly, 
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the Journal, as published, was not exactly as George 
Fox had dictated it; and as every subsequent edition 
has been copied from the first, there has never yet 
been ‘a complete edition of the Journal, although 
some of the passages which Ellwood suppressed have 
been printed from time to time in other publications. 
It is not easy to find out exactly how much was 
omitted in this way, as when a passage does not 
occur in its right place, it has not necessarily been 
omitted from the printed editions, but may have been 
placed with other matter to which it is more nearly, 
but not chronologically, related. After making 
allowance for this, much was actually left out, for 
the reason stated in the advertisement, “lest they 
should swell it too Bigg,” and also on account of the 
theological storms and controversies of the time. 

It is worthy of note that the initiative for the pub- 
lication of this new edition came from the Syndies 
of the Cambridge University Press, who approached 
individual Friends and were referred to the proper 
authorities, with the result that it has been arranged 
to publish an entirely new and complete edition of 
the Journal from the original MSS. deposited on 
loan in the Devonshire House Library by the pres- 
ent owner, Robert Spence. The University Press 
now has the matter in hand, and will spare no 
expense to make this edition worthy of its author. 
The MSS. are being transcribed at Devonshire 
House by a skilled copyist, and it is expected that 
this work will occupy several months. 
new edition appears, it will not only contain the 
whole Journal, but also a number of other docu- 
ments closely connected, among which may be men- 
tioned a full account of the American journey of 
1671-73, now to be printed for the first time. In 
addition, there will be a number of photogravure 
plates of representative pages of the MSS. The 
editors, T. Edmund Harvey, M.A., and Norman 
Penney, will contribute an introductory sketch, as 
well as critical articles on the text and explanatory 
notes. 

There are a number of interesting problems in 
connection with the Journal which have never been 
satisfactorily settled. For instance, it is written 
in several different handwritings, and only a very 
small portion can be attributed to Fox himself. It 
is believed that most of the Journal was dictated by 
him, and written by his stepson-in-law, Thomas 
Lower, when they were both imprisoned in Wor- 
cester Jail, in 1674-75. Lower was liberated before 
Fox, but he seems to have voluntarily remained in 
prison to help his father-in-law complete the task. 
The date of the concluding part of the Journal has 
not yet been ascertained, but the connected narrative 
ceases before 1676; after that period it appears to 
have been compiled from the “little Jornall Books” 
by an editor, probably Thomas Lower or Ellwood. 
The other handwritings have not yet been identified 
with any certainty, although it is hoped before long 
to. discover their authors, as among the valuable col- 
lection of MSS. in the Friends Reference Library 
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written by the same hands. There are also passages 
written in cypher which have not yet been translated, 
but which may be photographed and reproduced, 
that any who have a gift in this direction may exer- 
cise their skill upon it. 

The many omissions from all previous editions 
of the Journal, which will now appear in it for the 
first time, will be of especial interest to Friends, as 
they throw light on a side of Fox’s character which 
the first editors purposely kept in the background, 
by suppressing or altering some of the passages re- 
ferring to the more mystical part of his nature. 
Two short paragraphs about Fox’s views on smoking 
may be given. The first quotation will be found on 
page 76 of the edition of 1694, and relates how a 
newly-conVinced Friend offered George Fox “a Roll 
of Tobacco (for People then were much given to 
Smoaking Tobacco). I accepted his love, but did 
” This passage was printed, 
but the following was omitted: 

“And soe after the meetinge was donne I passed 
away to John Audlands: and there came Jo: Story 
to mee: and lighted his pipe of Tobacco: and saide 
hee will you take a pipe of Tobacco saying come all 
is ours; & I lookt upon him to bee a forwarde bolde 
lad: & tobacco I do not take but it came into my 
minde tht. the Lad might think I had not unity with 
the creation. for I saw hee had a flashy empty notion 
of religion: soe I tooke his pipe and putt it to my 
mouth & gave it to him to stoppe him lest his 
rude tongue shoulde say I had not unity with the 
creation.” 

The MS. Journal itself is not in its original form ; 
it was very elaborately rebound in the middle of 
last century in two large volumes of about 250 pages 
each. The first volume contains a number of old 
prints of Fox, Naylor, “The Quakers Synod,” ete. 
The closely-written pages are rather larger than 
those of The Friend, but each leaf has been separated 
from the rest and mounted in a panel cut out of the 
middle of a sheet of thicker paper, and thus the 
written leaves are protected from chafing each other 
when bound up in book form, and yet the writing 
on both sides of the page can be seen with each. 
The MS. is not indexed, but references are written 
on the margin of the mounts, indicating pages of 
the first edition of the printed Journal. In the first, 
and all subsequent editions of the Journal, altera- 
tions of spelling and construction were of frequent 
occurrence; in the new edition, the original spelling 
and construction, as well as order of matter, will be 
adhered to as far as possible, but, for the sake of 
clearness, contractions, made in the first instance 
to save time and paper, will be extended. In some 
places the MS. itself has been edited, as it has been 
interlined by a gloss in Fox’s own handwriting; 
these glosses are sometimes especially interesting, 
and will be preserved as far as possible. 

The new edition will be published in two quarto 


~volumes of about 500 pages each; the latter will 


contain a full index, to be compiled by Norman 


are other documents which appear to have been | Penney. The exact form of the books and the pub- 
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lished price have not yet been determined.—E. 
Harold Marsh, in The Friend (London). 


IOWA YEARLY MEETING. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends convened in its 
46th annual session at Oskaloosa, Ninth month 1st. 
The attendance at the opening session was larger 
than last year, but an unusually small number of 
representatives responded to their names. 
attendance at the last business session, on Seventh- 
day, was also large. 

The severing of the Friends constituting Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting and the absence of their representa- 
tives was noted, and a sense of loss seemed manifest. 
Later in the sessions the exhibition of a map of the 


Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, parts of ITlinois and 
Missouri, made it evident to Friends that the field 
is still large. 


The clerks appointed by the meeting were: | 


Stephen M. Hadley, presiding clerk; Laura P. 


Townsend, recording clerk; Lewis T. Hill, reading | 


clerk, and Zeno Doan, announcing clerk. 

The meeting welcomed the following Friends, 
whose presence contributed much to both the busi- 
ness and devotional sessions: 

Lewis I. Stout and wife, Western; Jacob Baker 
and Jesse McPherson, Ohio; John Fry and Frank 


W. Dell, Nebraska; Martha H. Harris and husband, | 


Chester F. Harris, New York; Alfred T. Ware 
and wife and Charles EK. Tebbetts and wife, Indiana; 
Charles Lescault and wife and EK. H. Janeway, 
Kansas; Nathan T. and Esther Frame, Wilmington ; 
Susie Wilcox and husband and Aaron McKinney, 
Kansas. The returned missionaries present were: 
Edgar T. Hole, Ohio, and Sada Stanley, of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. 

Matilda Atkinson, a member of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, but who has been absent for several years, 
was present during several sessions. Also David M. 
Edwards, who has just returned from New England. 

Friends noted the fact that Frank W. Dell, pastor 
at Central City, Nebraska, was the first to bring a 
minute from Nebraska Yearly Meeting. 

Letters of greeting were read from Isom P. 
Wooton and wife, Oregon, and our aged Friend, 
John Y. Hoover, who was unable to leave his home, 
at West Branch. 

Very little business claimed the attention of the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, and the four 
sessions held were mostly devoted to helpful con- 
ference, in which some of the visiting ministers took 
an active part. The last session was held on account 
of a concern of Jacob Baker, who spoke with much 
earnestness on the subject of the Christian ministry. 

The evangelistic superintendent’s report showed 
that the workers have been active during the past 
year and that a number of conversions and additions 
to membership have been amongst the results of 
their faithful service. Judging by the gains and 
losses reported, the net gain in membership, exclus- 


The | 


ive of Jamaica, was 21, but the totals show a loss 
of 79, which is balanced by the gain of a like number 
in Jamaica. The total membership in this. country, 


| 9,484, and in Jamaica, 1,045. 


The office of statistical secretary was created, 
Earnest Gregory appointed to that office, and a sys- 
tematic and determined effort will be made to secure 
correct statistics the coming year. 

Before the close of the yearly meeting, all of the 
meetings were apparently supplied with pastors for 
the coming year, and a number of evangelists will 
be in the field. 

William Jasper Hadley was reappointed .superin- ‘ 
tendent of evangelistic and pastoral work. 

The Temperance Committee secured the service 


_of Charles E. Newlin, Indiana, who gave a search- 
present field of Iowa Yearly Meeting, including | 


_ izing Wrong” 


ing address on ‘‘The Unconstitutionality of Legal- 
to a large company on Fifth-day 


| evening. 


| coming year. 


| 


The missionary interests were quickened by the 
presence of Edgar T. Hole, Sada F. Stanley and 
Charles E. Tebbetts, who spoke effectively at dif- 
ferent times. The meeting was saddened by the 
report that the contribution to missions had fallen 
off $2,000 the past year. This deficiency was only 
made up by the use of money from the sale of 191 
acres of land from the Haining Estate in Jamaica. 
This land was sold in small lots to natives for 
homes, according to the plan at the time of its pur- 
chase, but it was hoped that the proceeds might be 
used upon school buildings. A contribution of over 
$600 was taken in the meeting, and some Friends 
felt sure that a large amount would be raised the 
A colored map of Jamaica, 6 x 12 
feet in size, which hung upon the wall, gave the 
Friends a clearer idea of the location of the missions 
there. This map was the work of Laurence Farr, 
the fourteen-year-old son of Gilbert and Anna Farr, 
who was born in Jamaica at the time his parents 
had charge of the work there. 

At a meeting of men, presided over by Charles S. 
White, the “Laymen’s Missionary Movement” was 
diseussed and interesting addresses given by several 
Friends. . 

E. Howard Brown, chairman of the Peace Com- 
mittee, gave a very earnest appeal to Friends to 
interest themselves in the subject of peace. He felt 
that Friends were dropping behind others in their 
enthusiasm for this cause. At the close of one of 
the evening meetings, EK. Howard Brown gave some 
stereopticon views enforcing peace principles. 

“Tent Endeavor,” occupying its usual place east 
of the yearly meeting-house, served as a committee 
room and information bureau and place for holding 
the Christian Endeavor devotional meetings. ‘The 
following officers of the Christian Endeavor Union 
were elected for the coming year: President, N. 
Blanche Ford; vice-presidents, Ora W. Carrell,. 
Edith Smith; secretary and treasurer, Lillie Peck- 
ham; junior superintendent, Mary Congdon. It 
was recommended that a junior superintendent of 
missionary work be appointed by the Executive 
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Committee, also a field secretary. Among the reso- 
lutions of the Endeavor Union was the following: 
As few societies have done anything in the study of 
Friends history, we recommend that further work 
be done in this line by each society appointing one 
member to act with the pastor in arranging short 
talks or papers, to be given from time to time in 
the regular meetings. The organization of mission 
study classes was also recommended. Lewis I. Stout 
delivered an address on Christian Endeavor, which 
was greatly appreciated. 

Only 57 Bible-schools, or a little more than half 
the whole number, sent in their report to the secre- 
tary. These show an enrollment of 4,687. F. F. 
Fitch, superintendent of Bible-schools of Iowa, 
spoke at the Bible-school session on “The Value of 
Trained Workers in the Bible-school.” In Iowa, 
less than 200,000 of the 800,000 day-school pupils 
are in the Bible-schools. The speaker thought that 
some of this deficiency was due to the lack of efficient 
teachers. Sarah C. Terrell, yearly meeting’s super- 
intendent, also spoke, urging the importance of 
normal classes. 

The committee appointed last year to co-operate 
with a committee from Oskaloosa Monthly Meeting 
in the matter of disposing of the yearly meeting house 
and grounds, and building in the central part of 
the city, reported that they were unable to make 
satisfactory arrangements, and proposed that the 
yearly meeting make considerable improvements and 
changes in the house now oceupied. Their report 
was approved by the yearly meeting and the trustees 
instructed to make the changes. 

It was directed by the yearly meeting that the 
clerks of the monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings 
be appointed correspondents. 

The proposition from the Five Years Meeting, in 
regard to amending the discipline, was approved. 
The proposition to discontinue the meetings on 
ministry and oversight was left over for considera- 
tion another year. 

The yearly meeting decided to retain the manage- 
ment of its own missions, while co-operating with the 
Friends American Board in every way. 

Charles E. Tebbetts and Alfred T. Ware spoke 
at the educational session, The importance of 
Christian influence in education was emphasized, 
also the value of schools where the influence of 
Friends principles is exerted. The academy at Bear 
Creek will be reopened this year, with a graduate of 
Penn @ollege as principal. 

Penn College had, last year, the largest enrollment 
on its record. Some changes have been made in the 
faculty, but a good force of instructors has been 
secured. The college has been brought to a critical 
place by the decision of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which makes it imperative to secure $100,000 
increase in endowment within the next two years 
in order to retain its rank among the colleges of 
the State. A committee was appointed by the yearly 
meeting to assist the trustees in securing this endow- 
ment. 


The weather, which was perfect throughout the 
week, continued fine on First-day, and a large crowd 
gathered. Those who preached the Gospel were 
much favored in their service, and the meetings on 
the ground, as well as in the house, were orderly and 
impressive. Ei Rees 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The 95th annual gathering of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing was held in Damaseus, O., the last week in 
Eighth month. The yearly meeting has been held 
in Damascus each alternate year since 1866, all 
other times at Mt. Pleasant, O., except once, three 
years ago, when it was held at Columbus. 

The attendance was larger than usual. The 
visiting ministers were: Charles E. Tebbetts, 
Indiana; Matilda W. Atkinson, California; (min- 
ute from Iowa Yearly Meeting); Benjamin F. Far- 
quhar, California, accompanied by his wife; Nereus 
M. Hodgins, now of Marshalltown, with his wife; 
Richard R. Newby, Wilmington, O., and his wife; 
Hiram Woolam, Indiana; William M. Smith, 
Indiana, and Jennie Kirby, Iowa. 

The missionaries present were Edgar T. Hole and 
wite, Africa, and Delia Fistler, India. The mes- 
sages of these visiting Friends were very searching. 
They urgently and frequently pointed out the need 
on our part of confession, humiliation and right 
living. 

The London General Epistle was read and most 
heartily endorsed. It is to be printed in the minutes. 

The clerks appointed were: Edward Mott, pre- 
siding; Asa Pim, recording; Wallace E. Gill, assist- 
ant recording; Emma B. Malone, reading, and 
I. J. Cope, announcing. 

The answers to the queries brought out nothing 
very new; according to the reports, there are 5,832 
members, 700 more women than men, and 130 
ministers. A good degree of unity was reported, 
and considerable aggressive work done in a few’ 
places. The total gain in membership was small, 
only 14. Damascus Quarterly Meeting made the best 
showing in Christian Endeavor, Sabbath-school, 
missionary and finance, Damascus particular meet- ' 
ing having built a $7,000 church building the past 
year. There was raised for all purposes in the’ 
yearly meeting, $39,044.92, of which $13,809.56 
was paid to pastors; $4,381.54 to missionaries; 
$2,224.07 to Sabbath-school work, and the balance 
to various other church activities. 

There was held last year, at Cleveland, a confer- 
ence for Christian workers, at which Luke Wood- 


ward and Lewis E. Stout rendered valuable service. 


A similar conference will be held this year at some' 
convenient place. 

The local Christian Endeavor Society held an 
informal reception and weleomed in a pleasing way 
visiting Christian Endeavor members. 

The Educational Board reported nothing to offer 
to the yearly meeting in reference to a college. 

There are two Friends schools in the yearly 
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meeting, Damascus Academy, which opens this year 
with a good attendance, and Rasin Valley Seminary, 
which will not open for lack of funds. The invita- 
tion of the Five Years Meeting for Ohio Yearly 
Meeting to join was referred to a committee, to 
report next year. It seems that the union in the 
Five Years Meeting is looked upon more favorably 
than last year. 

The Sabbath-schools have enrolled 3,328, with a 
good degree of interest. Matilda W. Atkinson gave, 
at the Sabbath-school session, a strong plea for Bible 
study and spiritual work. 

Ohio Friends are alive on the temperance ques- 
tion. John G. Woolley very acceptably addressed the 
meeting at that session. His arguments were clear 
and cogent, and given in a mild and persuasive 
manner. ‘The speaker thought that manner best 
adapted now to further the temperance reform. 

Mission work received, as is Ohio’s custom, care- 
ful attention. Elizabeth Jenkins is just home, after 
spending almost three years in China and India, 
helping our missionaries and acquainting herself 
with the fields and their needs. Her words were 
helpful. 

Delia Fistler, who is at home on a furlough, 
spoke most acceptably. She intends returning to 
India this fall. Edgar T. Hole and wife spoke of 
the needs in Africa and what is being accomplished. 

A memorial service for Dr. Abagail Goddard 
was held, and many spoke appreciative words about 
her, especially Delia Fistler, her associate on the 
field, and Elizabeth Jenkins, who so recently parted 
from her in India. 

The Christian Endeavor Union reported 764: 
members, a gain of 134 over last year. Levi T. 
Pennington, Indiana, gave the Christian Endeavor 
address. It was thoughtful and inspiring. 

Esther H. Thomas, Damascus, O., was elected 
president of the Christian Endeavor Union. 

The yearly meeting instructed the quarterly 
meeting statisticians to get from the monthly meeting 
recorders the names and addresses of all non-resi- 
dent members and forward same to the statistician 
of the Five Years Meeting. 

The Evangelistic and Pastoral Board expended 

the past year, in its work, $416.85. The reports were 
not complete, and little definite information could 
be gained from them. Edward Mott was continued 
as superintendent. 
_ The yearly meeting paid a deficit of some $500 
for publishing the Evangelical Friend. About 
1,200 new subscribers were added the past year, 
mostly through the efforts of George E. Kent, the 
financial agent. 

There are now over 3,000 subscribers to the paper. 
The yearly meeting continued. the policy adopted 
last year, and publishes the paper through a com- 
mittee appointed. 

The invitation of Columbus Friends to hold the 
yearly meeting at Columbus next year was declined, 
and the yearly meeting will convene at Mt. Pleasant, 
as usual. 


The dining room in the basement of the new 
church building at Damascus was a success. Meals 
were furnished at 20 cents, and Damascus Friends 
were highly complimented for the splendid service 
rendered in lodging and feeding the people. 


Ales 6 gyi 


Some Vielus on Present Bay Topics. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE SUPPLY OF 
MINISTERS. 


BY HANNAH W. CADBURY. 


Here it is again, the sad, sad failing in the state 
of the ministry, as set forth in the article on “An 
Adequate Supply of Ministers,” in a recent issue 
of Tur American Frienp. There is a touch of 
bitter irony in that phrase, “the supply of ministers.” 
Yet, the fact is manifest; the need is real; the 
problem stares us in the face; the perplexities in 
regard to it torment us on almost every page of every 
issue of our Quaker periodicals. 

Why is there a dearth of ministers ? 

Why? Because! Because in seeking ministers 
as such we are reverting to an outgrown past. We 
are trying to keep, under modern conditions, a form 
that served the conditions of other times. 

Yes, we deserve to find a dearth of ministers; it 
is better that it should be so. That there is a dearth 
is not so much a sign of decay as a sign of progress. 
It is better so. For, in seeking to maintain a minis- 
terial class, are we not straying from one of the fun- 
damental principles of progressive Christian revela- 
tion—The responsibility of all in the work of the 
ministry? The very world around us is outgrowing 
the idea of a separate class destined to the work of 
the “prophet;” it rebels against the dictates of 
clerical authority, and it insists on the right of every 
man to think for himself. The clergyman no longer 
holds the place that he once so nobly filled; his 
parishioners have outgrown him. Strong men, 
virile men are loath to bind themselves by the clerical 
vows that used to be an honor in times past. The 
churches are recognizing the fact with dismay; 
the theological schools are thinking of closing their 
doors. And yet, we, Friends, are seeking to put 
on. the shackles from which George Fox set us free; 
we are blindly returning to a system from which 
others heartily wish themselves free; we are seeking 
to create a “supply of ministers,” and we do this 
when every sign of our times points us in another 
direction, when the spirit of our times tells us that 
our quest is worse than futile. 

Surely there is here a note of bitter irony! 

- Yet, let me not be misunderstood. It is the 
“minister” in the sense of pastor, teacher and 
prophet, all combined, that the world is outgrowing, 
the “clergyman,” set apart in a class by himself, 
remote from the needs of the ordinary man. Pastors - 
and teachers we still need, need more than ever in 
these complex times. It is when the gift of- 
“prophecy” or preaching is inseparably bound in 
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with the other two that all three fail of their pur- 
pose. A “minister,” though wrongly, is supposed 
to combine all three gifts, which is a present im- 
practicability. Yet, each one of these three has its 
own separate place and function. 

The position of pastor, or of teacher, would not 
be so difficult to fill if each were kept to itself. 
Many men have ‘powers of organization who cannot 
teach, and vice versa. But, when it concerns the 
work of the “prophet,” the man who has a direct 
message from God for the cure of souls, such men 
are, indeed, few. How impossible, then, adequately 
to “supply” “ministers,” who are supposed to com- 
bine all three gifts. 

Judging from the experience of other organiza- 
tions, it would not be a difficult matter to furnish 
pastors and teachers to our various Quaker com- 
munities, but it is a.different matter to furnish the 
inspired preacher, the prophet, the forth-teller of 
God’s messages to man. It is the entrance of this 
element that makes the “supply” of “ministers” so 
difficult and so incongruous with our revelation and 
with the needs of our times. 

Yet, our plea is for the prophet! For the times 
eall for the prophet—many of them—‘“as the winds 
eall for the pilot.” 

The prophet is not made. Neither is he born. 
Rather, he is grown. It is like a precious seed sown 
in the human heart by the Heavenly Husbandman. 
And, it needs the proper soil to grow. Yet, accord- 
ing to the Quaker Evangel, all may be prophets—all, 
not merely one or two—for “‘they shall all be taught 
of God.” 

The primal feature of the whole Quaker problem 
seems then to be the creation of a soil for the nurture 
of the prophets. There will be varying powers, 
but there are many prophetic seeds sown, did we 
but believe it. To cultivate these seeds is our task; 
to create a community of spirit-filled men and women 
is our ideal. 

How that is to be done lies beyond the present 
range of these stray thoughts. The one thread that 
holds them together thus far is a protest against the 
idea that we ever can “supply ministers,” or that 
we want to, even if we could. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eduratinonal. 
SOUTHLAND COLLEGE. 


Much has been said of late bearing on the “race 
problem,” and the condition of the negro has been 
a concern among Friends since the early days of 
our Society. 

The friendliness of Friends toward the freedman 
and his children has been commendable, but we 
believe that there is yet room for improvement. 
No better effort can be put forth in behalf of the 
negro than to provide him the best possible Chris- 
tian education, and this is what Indiana Yearly 
Meeting is doing at Southland College. The pur- 
pose of this correspondence is not to enter into the 


¢ 
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history of this institution, for the missionary board 
of Southland has issued a descriptive pamphlet that 
deals with its founding and sets forth its growth 
during the period of its existence. | 

I should like, however, through the columns of 
THe American Frrenp, to say a word for South- 
land College, and set forth some of the impressions 
that are the result of a recent visit made by the 
writer to that institution. ; 

This school is situated 9 miles northwest of 
Helena, Ark., on a tract of land comprising 350 
acres. 

The buildings, including two dormitories, Central 
Hall, school and chapel, laundry, provision houses, 
carpenter and smith shops, barns, and other out- 
buildings, are, with few exceptions, in good repair 
and of such character as to give the school an equip- 
ment of a substantial nature. 

The institution is under the management of 
fiarry C. and Anna b. Wolford, as president and 
matron, who are returning for their sixth year’s 
work, 

A study of the reports from year to year for the 
past five or six years will show something of the 
marked growth of the work done there. During 
this time the enrollment has increased from 135 to 
260, thus considerably enlarging the tuition fees, 
but not in proportion to the increased number, as 
but very few of the students are able to pay the 
full amount of a scholarship. 

The religious life of the school is good. Many 
of the students show a good degree of interest in 
Christian work, and, on returning home, take an 
active part in the work of their respective churches. 

During the visit paid to the college by the writer, 
a few special services were held with students, and 
more than thirty professed conversion during the 
meetings. 

The services were also attended by many who 
reside in the community, and their interest through- 
out the entire school year is a good indication of 
their appreciation of Southland College. 

The capacity of dormitories, dining-room and 
school-rooms is greatly taxed at certain seasons of 
the year, and the time is near at hand when South- 
land College, with its fairly good equipment, will 
outgrow its present quarters. 

A better system of water supply should be in- 
stalled, so that fire protection may be had, and a 
lighting system would also add greatly to the safety 
of the buildings from destruction by fire. 

Some tools for the carpenter and blacksmith shops 
are greatly needed at this time, and a trained in- 
structor should be at the head of this work. 

The half has never yet been told, concerning 
Southland College, and its future is promising. 

The institution has enjoyed many warm and 
generous friends during the past, but its circle of 


‘friends should be enlarged and their generous gifts 


and bequests provide a building fund, as well as an 
increased endowment. Crartes O. Warirery. 


Carthage, Indiana. 
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Ghings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Willian; I. Kent, formerly pastor in the meeting at Spen- 
cer, Iowa, has removed to Grinnell, Iowa. 


Rufus M. Jones and family expected to sail for America via 
the “Celtic” White Star Line, the roth inst. They are due in 
New York the 17th or 18th inst. 


Friends University, Wichita, Kan., opened the ninth inst. 
with a splendid spirit and a large enrollment. More of the 
local high school graduates are entering and more States are 
represented among the students than ever before, 

Mercer Brown, Spiceland, Ind., under the direction of the 
Temperance Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, visited 
West Milton and Ludlow Falls, in West Branch Quarter, 
and delivered his lecture on the illegality of the licensed 
saloon, 

Fairmount Academy, Fairmount, Ind., opened the 7th inst. 
with 85 pupils enrolled. A dozen students are taking all 
or part of the Biblical work. Richard Haworth, who has 
charge of this department, will continue to make his home 
and do pastoral work in Wabash, Ind. 

Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast representative of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, has been asked by the State Superintend- 
ent of Education to meet with the county superintendents 
when they meet in their annual State gathering. This will 
enable him to come in touch with the educational interests of 
the’ State, and will no doubt result in a greatly increased 
number of schools observing Peace Day. 

Rhode Island Friends figured quite prominently in the 
Prohibition State Convention held in Providence on Labor 
Day. James H. Chace, Providence, and John Shober Kimber, 
Middletown, were chosen as candidates for Presidential elec- 
tors, and Elisha T. Read, Woonsocket, was made the nomi- 
nee for State treasurer. The convention was much larger 
and more enthusiastic than any held in recent years, indi- 
cating that the prohibition wave has made a good impression 
upon the voters of the State. 

Isaiah Jay will continue another year as pastor in the 
meeting at Anderson, Ind. The labors of Friends at that 
place during the past year have been greatly blessed. Re- 
pairs have been made upon the church property to the amount 
of nearly $300, and $200 will be spent fitting up the audi- 
torium of the meeting-house. ‘There are evidences of spir- 
itual growth and increasing loyalty to the church. The out- 
look is the best for years, and there is a uniting of interests 
with the other churches of the city. 

Friends in Fowler Quarterly Meeting, Kansas, improve 
their time while gathered for quarterly meeting, as appears 
from the following program for the meeting to be held the 
18th, 19th and 20th; first session, doctrinal conference at Io 
A. M. on Sixth-day; meeting of ministry and oversight at 
2 P. M.; educational and peace meeting at 7.30 P. M.; 
meeting for worship at 10 A. M. Seventh-day; meeting for 
business at 2.30 P. M.; temperance meeting, 7.30 P. M.; 
Bible-school Conference, 9 A. M. First-day, devotional meet- 
ing, 10 A. M.; Home and Foreign Missions at 2.30 P. M., and 
Ca Eate7-30. be. Me 

Vandalia Quarterly Meeting of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
was held by special adjournment at Stillwater, Ind., the 21st 
to 23d ult. George Bird, Knightstown, Ind., attended the ses- 
sions, and spent the following week in pastoral and evange- 
listic work among Friends in Cass County, Mich. 

Ancil Ratliff, Fairmount, Ind., gave an address on “Prac- 
tical Work” at the Bible-school session, and Mercer Brown, 
Spiceland, Ind., gave a modern temperance lecture at one ses- 
sion. By regular adjournment the next session will be held 
at Vandalia, Mich. Eleventh month 27th to 29th. Ministers 
and Friends interested in the work in this quarter are invited 
to attend. 


Rose Hill Quarterly Meeting, held at Wichita, Kan., the 
4th, 5th and 6th inst., was a time of spiritual uplift. Gilbert 
and Minnie Bowles, Tokyo, Japan; Joseph Coleman, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, and Susie J. Allen, Alva, Okla., were present and 
gave acceptable service. 


On Seventh-day the meeting for worship was held in the 
forenoon, then lunch was served at the East Side Meeting- 
house, and the business was taken up in the afternoon. The 
report on the state of the Society showed the past year to 
have been one of great activity, with a net gain of more than 
80 members. There has been a deepening of spiritual life in 
all the meetings. One new meeting has been set up during 
the past year and is doing well. Friends, particularly in 
Wichita, are doing good work, promoting the cause of civic 
righteousness, some holding official positions. The quarterly 
meeting will hereafter be known as Wichita Quarterly 
Meeting. 

The missionary meeting, on Seventh-day evening, was very 
interesting and helpful, as Gilbert and Minnie Bowles told 
of Friends work in Japan, drawing largely from their own 
experience. 

The present citizens of the old Quaker colony are again 
called upon to make the commonwealth more worthy of its 
founder, William Penn. The Keystone Citizen puts the 
issue thus: 

“There are no partisan interests at stake in Pennsylvania 
in the November election which would outweigh the necessity 
for scratching a ticket if need be in behalf of the moral prin- 
ciples involved in local option. There is no one probably in 
the State who believes the presidential electors are in doubt, 
so far as Pennsylvania is concerned; the senatorial question 
is undoubtedly settled. A few more Democrats or Repub- 
licans in the Legislature will have no effect whatever upon 
the policy of legislation in the Commonwealth, while if a 
few Independents or Party Prohibitionists should happen to 
be elected there is no one who can say that the State will 
suffer in any degree whatever. When the whole situation is 
carefully analyzed there is no one who can suggest an issue 
in Pennsylvania at this time that even approaches the issue 
of local option in its importance. There is, in fact, only one 
real issue which Pennsylvania voters are asked to decide at 
this time, and that is the issue of local option. The necessity 
for it outweighs all other considerations, and with proper 
discrimination manifested, an important local option victory 
will be won on November 3d. ‘True patriotism does not lie 
this year in voting the tickets straight unless every legislative 
nominee is straight, so far as the dominant issue is con- 
cerned.” 

A Friends College in Canada will soon be a reality. From 
The Canadian Friend we learn that: 

“At a meeting of the College Building Committee, held at 
Toronto on the 18th ult., contract for the erection of the new 
building at Newmarket was made with Walter Alford, con- 
tractor at Belleville. Agreement was also entered with the 
town of Newmarket, confirming previous understanding, that 
the college should be supplied with» free water and light 
for a period of ten years up to a limit of $600 per annum. 
Arrangement was also made by which the town surrendered 
the old water reservoir on the north boundary of the college 
lands.” 

“This arrangement has permitted placing of the new build- 
ing on the crown of the lot, thus affording an uninterrupted 
view of the beautiful surrounding country. The contractor 
is now energetically pushing the construction with a large 
gang of men. The footings and part of the foundation walls 
are already in place, and it is expected that the roof will be 
on in time to continue the interior work during the winter. 
The building is to be completed not later than July 15th next, 
in ample time for the re-opening of the school in September 
next year. The main building is 190 x 37 feet, with an addi- 
tional school room wing, 55 x 37 feet, and will accommodate 
from 100 to 120 residents, besides day pupils. As the work 
is being pushed forward and the construction accounts will 
be coming in for payment constantly, it is greatly desired that 
those who have subscribed to the building fund, and all 
others who are able to help in this, communicate as early as 
possible with the treasurer, Albert S. Rogers, 63 Bay Street, 
Toronto.” 


DIED. 


Post.—At Westbury, L. I., Seventh month 30, 1908, William 
Post, son of the late Henry R. and Elizabeth C. Post. He 
was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, a worthy 
citizen, respected and loved by all who knew him. His death 
brings a heavy loss to the meeting and to the community in 
which he lived. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON XIII. NINTH MONTH 27, 1908. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


IsAIAH 5: I-23. 


Gorpen TExt.—Wine is 
drink is raging, 


a. mocker, strong 
Prov. 20: 1. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month ar. Temperance 
Lesson. Isa, §: 13-23, 

Third-day. The mocker. Proy. 20: 1-7. 

Fourth-day. Poverty and rags. Prov. 23: 


15-23. 
Fifth-day. The serpent’s bite. Prov. 23: 


29-35. 
Sixth-day. The drunkard rejected. I Cor. 


527713. 
Seventh-day. 
Gal. 5: 16-26. 
First-day. 
11-21. 


Shut out of the kingdom. 
Works of darkness. Eph. 5: 


Time.—The prophecy given about 735 
B. C., in the reign of Ahaz. 

Place——Unknown, probably in Jeru- 
salem. 

Person.—Isaiah the prophet. 

The passage from which the lesson 
is taken occurs in the early part of the 
prophecy of Isaiah, and is marked by 
all the characteristics of his style. The 
time was when Judah was strong and 
rich, and everything seemed flourishing ; 
but the prophet saw below the surface. 
He saw the men corrupt and given over 
to selfish luxury, and the women care- 
less. And the prophet in trumpet tones 
appeals to his countrymen. “There is 
(in the fifth chapter) a tenderness in 
the beginning of it, an inexorableness 
in the end, and an eagerness all through 
which stamp the chapter as Isaiah’s 
final appeal to his countrymen at this 
period of his career.” 

One of the features of a corrupt civ- 
ilization is dwelt on in the verses 
selected for the lesson. One of the 
great passions of the human heart is 
love of pleasure, and one of the lowest 
of these is love of strong drink; no 
other brings so many vices in its train; 
no other leads to so many evils as the 
following out the passion for strong 
drink, for by it man loses his self-con- 
trol; he loses his power of perception; 
he loses his self-respect, and when these 
are gone the man is lost indeed. 


Isaiah was not the first man that 
knew the evils of strong drink. Nor 
is the present generation the only one 
that has sought to prevent the evils. 
It is found all through the history of 
antiquity. 

The beautiful allegory of the vine- 

yard in the early part of the chapter 
prepares the reader for what is to come, 
and heightens the picture of the “wild 
grapes” which it brings forth to the 
grief of the husbandman. 
_ It. “Woe,” etc. “That rise up early 
in the morning pursuing strong drink; 
that tarry late in the dusk, wine in- 
flaming them.” Compare Eccl. 10: 16- 
18; Amos 6:1, 3-6; Acts 2:15. “Strong 
drink” is a general term for strong 
alcoholic liquors. 

12, See Amos 6:1, 3-6 as above. 
Their revelling is as if to drown their 
consciousness. “The work of the 
Lord” and “the operation of his hands.” 
The work of judgment for their wick- 
edness. 

13. “Therefore,” etc. Because they 
are so blind, and for lack of knowledge 
—the result of strong drink—the people 


are led into captivity—the worst thing 
that could befall an Israelite. 

14. “Therefore Sheol hath enlarged 
its desire.’ Amer. R: V. Sheol is 
equivalent to the Greek Hades—the 
unseen, the unknown world, the under 
world. “It,is this feeling of the in- 
fernal gratuitousness of most of the 
drink. evil—the conviction that here 
‘Sheol’ would be quiet if only she were 
not stirred up by the extraordinarily 
wanton provocatives that’ society and 
the State offer to excessive drinking— 
which compels temperance reformers to 


isolate drunkenness and make it the 
object of a special crusade.” : 
15. “And the mean man is bowed 


down.” R. V. All the verbs in this 
verse should be in the present tense. 
It is a present fact. 


16. Again, the R. V. rightly puts all 
the verbs in the present tense. 

17. “Then shall the lambs feed as 
in their pasture, and the waste places 
of the fat ones shall wanderers eat.” 
R. V. A picture of the desolation that 
shall come upon the land. Flocks 
shall feed where the city once was. 

18, 19. Another series of woes upon 
those given over to strong drink. 
“These scorners are said by the prophet 
to drag the heavy load of their guilt 
down upon themselves by their per- 
verse and obstinate refusal to accept 
the message.” 

19. “An impious challenge to Jeho- 
vah to make good His words spoken 
through the prophet.” Compare Isa. 28: 
14-203) Jer. Sv I23h172 15. 

20. Another “woe.” ‘This is directed 
against sophistical declaimers—those 
who are purposely blind to the very fun- 
damental principles of common moral- 
ity, or who knowingly pervert truth. 

21. Another “woe.” Against blind 
self-conceit, and probably _ specially 
against public men. Compare Isa. 29: 
14-16; 30: 1-5. 

22. Still another “woe.” Here the 
prophet returns to the curse of strong 
drink, and its effect upon those whose 
duty it was to dispense justice to the 
people. It blinds the power of judg- 
ment, and it corrupts so that bribes will 
be received. The righteous is con- 
demned and the wicked set free. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. No maxim like the old familiar 
one. Practice total abstinence. 

2. What are you doing to increase 
total abstinence? 


NOTICES. 


Any one wishing to attend Kansas 
Yearly Meeting and wanting a boarding 
place, write to A. L. Harris, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


On First-day the 2oth inst., beginning 
at 10 A. M., will be the dedication 
services of the new meeting-house at 
Ackworth, Iowa. The presence of all 
former pastors, all members of the 
meeting past and present, and all old 


academy students are especially — re- 
quested. D. B. Coox, Pastor. 
The annual meeting of Western 


Yearly Meeting on “Temperance and 
the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic,” 
will be held on the evening of the 21st 
inst., during the sessions of the yearly 
meeting at Plainfield, Ind. Culla J. 


Vayhinger, State president of the W. C. 
T. U., will deliver the annual address. 
S. B. Wooparp, Superintendent, 


Indiana Yearly Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight will occur in Richmond, 
Ind., at 10 A. M., Ninth month 2oth. 
Ministers of other yearly meetings with 
proper credentials for Gospel service 
in Indiana Yearly Meeting will please 
promptly inform Timothy Nicholson, 
Richmond, Indiana, that suitable homes 
may be ‘provided for them. When 
practicable give the address on the 25th 
that they may be informed of the loca- 
tion of their prospective homes. 


If you expect to attend Indiana 
Yearly Meeting and desire to en- 
gage entertainment, please address the 
undersigned as soon as possible, stat- 


ing about what accommodations yoy - 


desire and when you expect to ar- 
rive. The committee will endeavor 
to meet your requirements, and if there 
be time after the receipt of your letter 
will notify you by letter where you will 
find a home, otherwise you may apply 
to the committee at the yearly meeting- 
house on arrival. 
Respectfully, 
Ropert W. RANDLE, 
1234 Main Street, 
Richmond, Ind. 


THE WAY OUT. 
FROM WEAKNESS TO POWER BY FOOD 
ROUTE. 

Getting the right start for the day’s 
work often means the difference be- 
tween doing things in wholesome com- 
fort, or dragging along half dead all 
day. 

There’s more in the use of proper 
food than many people ever dream o: 
—more’s the pity. 

“Three years ago I began working in 
a general store,” writes a man, “and 
between frequent deliveries and more 
frequent customers, | was kept on my 
feet from morning till night. 

“Indigestion had troubled me _ for 
some time, and in fact my slight break- 
fast was taken more from habit than 
‘appetite. At first this insufficient diet 
was not noticed much, but at work it 
made me weak and hungry long before 
noon. 

“Yet a breakfast of rolls, fried foods 
and coffee meant headache, nausea and 
kindred discomforts. Either way I was 
losing weight and strength, when one 
day a friend suggested that I try a 
‘Grape-Nuts breakfast.’ 

“So I began with some stewed fruit, 
Grape-Nuts and cream, a soft boiled 
egg, toast, and a cup of Postum. By 
noon I was hungry, but with a healthy, 
normal appetite. The weak, languid 
feeling was not there. 

“My head was clearer, nerves stead- 
ier than for months. ‘To-day my stom- 
ach is strong, my appetite normal, my 
bodily power splendid and head always 
clear. 

“There’s a Reason,” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave.;, Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 27, 1608. 
HOME MISSIONS: THE CRY OF 
in (HE CYry, 
GEN. 
.. DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Ninth month 21. The first city. 


18: 16-33. 


Mm. 4:16, 17. 

Third-day. A wicked city. Gen. 19: 15-17. 

Fourth-day. A city missionary. Jonah 1: 
Pee ae 
pean io An idolatrous city. Acts 17: 
16-21. 

Sixth-day. A city wept over. Luke 19: 
41-44. 

First-day. The heavenly city. Rev. 22: 1-6. 


It is said that when the Legislature 
of the State of New York appointed a 
commission to examine into tenement- 
house conditions in New York City, 
the members from Buffalo, after having 
made their investigation, after “several 
days of silent amazement,’ exclaimed, 
“New York City should be abolished.” 
This commission reported a population 


of more than 2,250,000 persons, two- 
thirds of the city’s dwellers, having 
their homes—or what they called 


homes—in the 82,652 tenement houses 
of the city in the early years of this 
decade. These places are described as 
“centers of disease, poverty, vice and 
crime. All the conditions which sur- 
round childhood, youth and woman- 


A KENTUCKY EXPERIENCE. 
COFFEE AND TEA STILL AT WORK. 


— 


A Kentucky lady had a very agree- 
able experience in leaving off coffee 
drinking, which she found harmful, and 
taking on Postum. She never loses an 
opportunity to tell others of her good 
fortune. She says: 

“For over twenty years I suffered 
from nervous trouble. Four years ago 
I was down with nervous prostration 
and heart trouble. After several 
months of misery, my doctor, one of the 
best in the country, told me I must quit 
coffee and tea. 

“What was I to do? I must have 
some warm beverage for breakfast, as 
poe never done without one in my 
ife. 

“T decided to try Postum, little think- 
ing it would amount to anything. At 
first I did not like it, but when we 
boiled it fifteen minutes, until it was 
dark and rich, it was delicious, and I 
‘soon began to feel better. 

“After using Postum constantly three 
years I feel like a different person. I 
always had been a poor sleeper, but 
now sleep well and am in perfect health. 
And I give the credit to Postum. 

“My entire family now use it in pref- 
erence to any other beverage at meals. 
I am an enthusiastic friend of Postum 
and I know that what it has done for 
me it will do for others, so I never let 
a chance go by to recommend it to 
those who suffer from coffee drinking.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
‘Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
snterest. 
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Pure Refined 
Parattine 


For Sealing Preserves, Jellies, Etc. 


It’s the simplest, easiest and surest protection for all the homemade 


products. 


_ After cooling, simply pour a thin layer of the 
\ melted paraffine over the jelly or jam, as the 
casemay be. Hardensalmost immediately. 


Pure Refined Paraffine is odorless, 


tasteless, harmless. Unaffected by acids, 
water, mold, moisture, etc. It has many 
other uses—so many that it has become 
a household necessity. 
washing, ironing and starching. 
tions with each cake. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


It is also used for 


Full direc- 


(Incorporated) 


hood make for unrighteousness. The 
most terrible of all is the indiscriminate 
herding of all kinds of people in close 
contact, the fact that mingled with the 
drunken, the dissolute, the improvident, 
the diseased, dwell the great mass of 
the respectable workingmen of the city 
with their families.” 


Fortunately, this picture is a picture | 


of one city, and while it is all too pos- 
sible to approximate it elsewhere, it 
may be taken as the extreme illustra- 
tion. But the problems of contagion 
exist in every city—contagion of evil 
habit and evil word as well as of physi- 
cal disease; and this is what city mis- 
sions must meet and cope with as best 
they can. ‘That wonderful stream that 
Ezekiel saw, of which he wrote “Every- 
thing shail live whithersoever the river 
cometh,” is the one care; and against 
what barriers and strongholds of evil 
must its waters prevail if it is to flow 
thither ! 

The life is aptly described as ab- 
normal. “God made the country, man 
the town;” yet the town is here, and 
necessarily so; and what is necessary 
is not in itself sin, for no sin is a 
necessity. But the overcrowding, the 
contrasts of luxury and destitution that 
make the hearts of men and women 


harden in their bosoms as they see 
wasted on pampered pets what their 
own flesh and blood suffer from the 


lack of, the systematized and flaunting 
vice and  corruption,—these features 
flourish only in our cities, and that 
largely because of conditions that are 
truly abnormal. 


Yet these are men and women. Sam 
Hadley was a man, fearfully marred 
and wasted, but with a potentiality of 
restoration that city mission work finds 
its one hope. The power of God unto 
salvation is gauged to need. Where 
need is great the power has been 
found steadily sufficient, if faith will 
only “make the valley full of ditches.” 
No work of the Church calls for 
greater devotion, greater tact, more 
persistent study and watchfulness; and 
the need has been in good degree rec- 
ognized. Hardly any city of importance 
can be found but has organized religious 
and evangelical agencies at work to 
reach the souls of men and to minister, 


not only with material and _ ethical 
goods, but also with the message of life 
in Jesus Christ,—a point that some 
movements leave out of the account, 
but which cannot be lost sight of for 
a single moment if the real need is 
to be met. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


ROOMS—During ‘‘International Congress on 
Tuberculosis.”” Direct car service—Twenty 
minutes ride. L. D. Clark, 1124 Park Road, 
Washington, D. OC. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 


Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. . 


European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


<EE 
a 


Epil pte ann 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


ee? TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones {aystona Race 70-09 
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FOUNDER'S WEEK PRINTING 


should have immediate atten- 
tion. We’re very busy with 
booklets, circulars, etc., but 
will try to help out all the 
late comers SPURS Vr ere prs 


Motors on our presses enable us to 
run them at any time, 


ETHE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 
Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 
921 Fitseat STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres, L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Bern TeLerPnones 
Day on Niaut 


PHILADELPHIA 


If you have anumber of 
books you should have your 
own book plate to mark and 
identify them. We will be 
glad to quote prices including 
the making of a design. 
Write or call on The Biddle 
Press, at 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DicKINsoN FRANK M. REED 


6&* MORTGAGES 6% 


(send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 
We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 

JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 

Farmers Bank Building + + Fittsburgh, Pa. 


For 33 Years our First Mortgages 
G oy have paid fo our Customers 
Ci PERKINS: & CO. pera 


FINANCIAL BROKER'S |@aqiae\ts) 


Lawrence, ‘Kansas’. ’ & DEPOSIT 


every 6 months. Loans of $200, 
aad up, always on hand. WRITE TODAY g 


oe 


j H On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 

safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 

< tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 

| est wherever investors desire Yrite for booklet and list. 
L 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 “ ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 

capital stock ; ; 5 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXe 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
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All's Well. 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep 
My weary spirit seeks repose in thine; 
Father! forgive my trespasses, and keep 


This little life of mine. 


With loving-kindness curtain thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 


So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake; 
All’s well! whichever side the grave for me 


. The morning light will break. 
N Harriet M’ Ewen Kimball. 
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Events and Caurnents. 


Governor Hughes received 
publican nomination for 
New York in the State convention last 
week, in spite of the determined oppo- 
sition of the older politicians and the 
sporting and corporation interests of the 
State. The Democrats have 
Lewis S. Chanler as his opponent. 

Dry weather continues throughout 
the Eastern States, and a large number 


of disastrous forest fires are raging in | 


several sections. It is estimated that 400 
men are fighting fires in the State forest 
reserves in Pennsylvania. The State of 
Maine is covered with a dense pall of 
smoke, and great anxiety is felt for the 
safety of a number of towns and vil- 
lages. Reports from Ontario, Canada, 
say that great devastation has taken 
place in the forests along the northern 
shore of Lake Superior. 


Joseph G. Cannon, the present speaker 
of the House of Representatives, is a 
candidate for re-election this fall. He 
has usually carried the district in Illi- 
nois which he represents, by a large 
majority, but the opposition from the 
labor leaders, supplemented with that 
of the bishops of the Methodist Church, 
is likely to make the contest very close, 
—if indeed it does not succeed in defeat- 
ing him. 

he special grievance which the 
Methodist bishops have against the 
speaker is his opposition to laws favor- 
ing the enforcement of State prohibi- 
tion. 


The oldest religious journal in the 
United States is the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, which is now published under 
its original title, at Dayton, Ohio. Its 
first number appeared in Portsmouth, 
N. H., on or about Ninth month 15, 
1808. The centennial of this event has 
been celebrated, and since it was the 
centennial of American religious jour- 
nalism, invitations were sent to all the 
religious journals of the country. 

It is a little difficult at this time for 
us who are accustomed to numerous 
religious periodicals, to realize that only 
a century has elapsed since the inaugu- 
ration of this class of journals. 


the Re- | chines, Orville Wright met with a trag- 


governor of | 


chosen | 
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The International Congress on ‘Tuber- 
culosis convenes in Washington, D. C., 
this week. It promises to be the most 
significant international congress that 
has met for some time. President 
Roosevelt, in his letter accepting the 
presidency of the conference records 
the estimate that in the United States 
each year 200,000 persons die from the 
“white plague,’ in the world a full mil- 
lion. Enough progress has been made 
to assure the practicability of a world- 
wide persistent effort to counteract the 
ravages of this disease, and the large 
participation by the best qualified men 
in all of the countries of the earth will 
make the gathering at Washington an 
event of tremendous importance. ‘There 
will be, in addition to the many papers 
and lectures, numerous exhibits to 
which awards will be given. The con- 
ference will terminate the 12th of next 
month, 


After having drawn the attention of 
the world to his aeroplane flights at Fort 
Myer, and having established new world 
records for heavier-than-air flying ma- 


ical mishap one day last week while 
making a two-man trip. ‘The aeroplanist 
was accompanied by the secretary of 
the Aerial Experiment Association, 
Lieutenant Thomas E. Selfridge, of the 
Signal Corps of the Army. While the 
machine was encircling the drill grounds 
a propeller blade snapped off and, hitting 
some other part of the intricate mech- 
anism, caused it to overturn and fall to 
the ground, enveloping the two occu- 
pants in the debris. Lieutenant Sel- 
fridge was fatally injured, and died soon 
after the accident. Orville Wright re- 
ceived slight injuries, and is expected 
to be about again in a few weeks. 

This catastrophe will terminate the 
official tests of flying machines for this 
year, but the Wright brothers believe 
they have solved the problem of suc- 
cessful aerial navigation, and propose to 
continue their experiments and perfect 
their machines. 


A. clause in the Hepburn Act of 1906 
forbids any interstate railway corpora- 
tion from transporting any article or 
commodity other than timber which it 
may either directly or indirectly manu- 
facture or mine. In addition to this the 
Pennsylvania Constitution forbids ‘the 
ownership of coal lands by common car- 
riers. It so happens, however, that 90 
per cent. of the unmined anthracite coal 
in Pennsylvania belongs to the Jersey 
Central, Lehigh Valley, Erie, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, Delaware’ & 
Hudson, Philadelphia & Reading, and 
Pennsylvania Railroad, or to companies 
whose stock is owned by them. Ac- 
cordingly suit was brought in the U. S. 
Circuit Court by the Government last 
Sixth month to enforce the law against 
these companies. They resisted the 
statute on the ground that it was con- 
fiscatory, in that it would force them 
to dispose of their property at a time 
unpropitious for realizing a fair com- 
pensation. ‘The court recently made 
public its decision, declaring that this 
clause in the Hepburn rate law was 
unconstitutional. If this decision is to 
stand, and no new legislation is enacted, 
the coal-carrying roads of Pennsylvania 
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will continue to hold the power to fix 
the price of anthracite. But the Goy- 
ernment will probably appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 


Of more than passing interest to the 
Church at large is the announcement of 
the First International Student Bible 
Convention to be held under the auspices 
of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations at 
Columbus, Ohio, Tenth month 22d-25th. 

The number of delegates will be 
limited to 1,200. No college or univer- 
sity will be permitted to send more than 
ten men, and a careful effort is being 
made to secure representation from 
practically every institution of higher 
learning for men throughout North 
America, beside a noteworthy represen- 
tation of delegates from colleges and 
universities of other countries. It is 
safe to say that this gathering of stu- 
dents and educated men will mark an 
epoch in the history of Biblical edu- 
cation. In addition to the delegates 
from the colleges, many of the leading 
Church workers of North America and 
other lands will be in attendance. ‘The 
opportunities, therefore, not only in pub- 
lic meeting, but in personal conference 
will be exceptional. ‘The influence of 
this convention should be felt through- 
out the entire Christian world. 

The distinctive object of the conven- 
tion will be to promote intelligent, sys- 
tematic, personal study of the English 
Bible among thinking men, and to se- 
cure the active co-operation of the 
Church at large in immediate and con- 
certed effort to win students to genuine 
Christian living by means of the Eng- 
lish Bible. ; 

The convention will be entertained 
without expense to the delegates by the 
United Brotherhoods of the city of 
Columbus. In connection with the con- 
vention there will be an _ interesting 
exhibit of Bible study courses, reference 
books and literature concerning the 
methods and organization of Bible 
study classes. 

John R. Mott will preside, and 
among the speakers will be President 
Robert A. Falconer, of the University 
of Toronto; President Frank K. San- 
ders, of Washburn College; Prof. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, of Cornell University; 
Bishop William. F.. McDowell, Chicago; 
Dean Edward I. Bosworth, of Oberlin; 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Prof. George L. Robin- 
son, of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary; Prof. O. E. Brown, of Vanderbilt 
University; Prof. H. B. Wright, of 
Yale University; Prof. L. H. Miller, of 
Princeton University; Robert E. Speer 
and many others. 

Detailed information concerning this 
gathering can be secured from Neil 
McMillan, Jr. secretary, 124 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908, 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, in Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 30th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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THE CALL TO LIFE AND ACTION. 


Almost all Paul’s Epistles divide into two well- 
defined parts, the second part in each case being 
introduced by a therefore which marks a kind of 
watershed of the Epistle. What goes before this 
momentous therefore is devoted, in the main, to an 
illumination of the Divine plan and purpose—an 
unfolding of the grace of God as the dynamic to 
salvation. What comes after the watershed therefore 
is an appeal for action, a call to human consecration 
and devotion—in a word, is the practical application 
of the message about God and His grace: “I beseech 
you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to 


present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- | 


able to God, as an intelligent service. And be not 
fashioned according to this world, but be trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God” (Rom. 12:1, 2). 

The self-revealing nature of God, His self-sacri- 
ficing, self-giving love is the moral dynamic of the 
Gospel, the virtue-making power, but nothing defeats 
religion more effectively than to turn this living fact 
into doctrine and dogma, as though it were the sum 
and the end of religion. The great teachers of the 
New Testament always go on and put the final 
emphasis on deed, on action, on life, on character. 
“He that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them is the rock-man.” ‘Not everyone that sayeth, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of My Father.” In fact, 
the very condition of the revelation of truth is 
obedient action: “He that doeth the will shall know 
the doctrine.”: This same pragmatic method runs 
through all the epistles. The Apostle James has 
given us a great piece of psychological insight, as 
fresh and modern as though it were written by his 
non-apostolic namesake, Professor James. He says 
that “if anyone is a hearer of the Divine word, and 
not a doer of it, he is like a man who sees his natural 
face in a mirror, for he looks at himself, and then 
goes away and quickly forgets how he looked.” It 
is a notorious fact that none of us can visualize our 
own faces. from memory. We see ourselves often 


enough, but the image fades out at once and leaves: 


us only a vague blur. Just the same way goodness 


which is only thought about, and not translated into 
motor effect, emotions over the love of God which 
never drive us into personal actions of love, quickly 
fade away and leave us as though they had not been, 
or rather, leave us weaker and worse for the fruitless 
evaporation. Paul’s epistles ring everywhere with 
trumpet calls to action, and even the casual reader 
must be impressed with the athletic temper of these 
great spiritual documents. One hears him call to 
his young friend, Timothy, as though from the 
sidelines: “Exercise thyself unto Godliness, fight 
the good fight of the faith,” and nobody can forget 
the picture of the ideal Christian cap-a-pie, with his 
face set for knightly action: “Stand, therefore, 
having girded your loins with truth, and having put 
on the breastplate of righteousness, and having shod 
your feet with the preparation of the gospel of peace, 
withal taking the shield of faith, and take the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit” (Eph. 6: 
14-16). John’s message, throbbing as it is with 
the memory of the Word of life which his hands 
have handled; and glorified as it is by its upward 
look to God, who at last is known as Love, is as 
practical and pragmatic as the rest, with its reiter- 
ated test of religion in practical love: ‘Hereby 
shall we know that we are born of God if we love.” 
And ‘finally, the apocalypse closes the New Testa- 
ment with a refrain on overcoming, which to this’ 
writer means not an easy flight from the world, but 
the subordination of the lower appetites and desires 
to higher ends and a dedication of the will to good- 
ness, out of love for Him who has loved us with a 
redeeming love. This great prophetic book ends 
with the followers of Christ united in a relation to 
Him which, in beautiful figurative language, is 
ealled a bridal relation and joining with the invisible 
Spirit in the unending work of bringing men to 
God—“the Spirit and the Bride say come!” 

I have thus, in the briefest possible way, tried to 
show that the stress of the New Testament is on 
action, not on dogma, on devotion of the will, not 
on the formulation of views, on dedication of the 
whole self to goodness, not on beatific vision. The 
Gospel message culminates in its compelling appeal 
to follow Christ, in its constraint of love, to live as 
He lived. ‘He loved me and gave Himself for me, 
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therefore the life I now live in the flesh I live in 


the faith of the Son of God.” 
Ro Meee 


REALIZING DIVINE INTIMACY. 


If “the whole spiritual life grows out of the soul’s 
relation to God and its co-operation with Him,” then 
how can we realize and foster this Divine intimacy ? 
In order to answer this question adequately, it would 
be necessary to compass the whole mission of the 
church. In fact, there has been but one perfect 
answer, Jesus, “the Word made flesh.” Neverthe 
less, as we apprehend Him, it is our duty to inter- 
pret our experience as best we can, and thus point 
the way to the answer that each must find for himself. 

We must learn the secret of love’s reciprocity. 
The hard barriers of hate, malice, double-dealing, 
selfishness, and the like, that shut us off from our 
fellows, also shut us away from God. If we belong 
to His family and expect to enjoy the full privilege 
of sonship, we must live worthily as sons. Bound as 
we are by the imperfections of flesh, one of the first 
lessons on the threshold of spiritual life is the giving 
and taking of pardon, both human and divine. 
“Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors” 
is only half the story. It is but the complement of 
another saying of the Master—‘First be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
To recognize our own limitations and ask others to 
bear with us is quite as refreshing and helpful as 
to receive overtures from them. It is love’s reci- 
procity that opens the gate for moral and spiritual 
improvement and gives us the first fresh sense of 
our Father’s presence and approval. 

We must choose to be children. We may treat 
God as a nonentity, as a cold force, or as a far-off 
first cause, until we freeze up spiritually. And 
to-day there is yet another danger. We hear much 
about the immanence of God, much of His being the 
Father of all. We are told over and over that 
just as nature buds and blooms in obedience to 
His law and His life-giving touch, so we are born 
His children, without let or hindrance. We may 
choose to be obedient or wayward, but we remain 
His children just the same. 
deceptive half-truth, The one thing that gives 
meaning to moral and spiritual entity is choice. 
We are good or bad when we choose right or wrong, 
and we are children of God in the full sense of the 
term only when we choose to be. This choice may 
reach back to a time out of memory, but we must 


A beautiful yet a’ 


own our sonship and assume its responsibilities with 
a clear, true purpose if we wish to realize and foster 
a life-giving nearness and fellowship with God. 
We must find times and seasons for prayer and 
devotion. God is always near, He always cares, 
and always loves; but we can assent to this teaching 
in a general, colorless way until it hinders, rather 
than helps, spiritual communion. Human experi- 
ence is a round of varying interest; and spiritual 
life, if it is to mean anything in this world, must fit 
into that experience. Anything that comes to us 
with richness and blessing has its times and seasons 
of special attention. Prayer and service are more 
than temporary exercises, and yet, for human beings 
they must find expression now and again in finite 
words and deeds, else they pass as dreams and sink 
into forgetfulness. While God is always with us, 
His presence becomes more real when we take time 
apart from affairs to worship and feel that He is here. 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF THOMAS 
STORY. 


BY LUCY B. ROBERTS. 
(Concluded. ) 


In 1708 he sailed to the Barbadoes. This included 
more discomforts and risks than we can realize; 
they had much alarm on the return voyage, when 
they saw a sail; they were awhile in suspense and 
soon saw the French pennant, and a gun was fired 
to warn them. Not being capable of resistance, the 
little vessel soon yielded. Thomas Story and John 
Dickinson were in a trying position, as all were 
required to swear as to value of vessels and things. 
The French were at first indignant, but when it 
was explained to them how earnestly Friends felt 
on this matter and how much they had suffered for 
it in England, they were allowed to give testimony 
“without swearing or any other asservation, save a 
bare, sober relation by promise only to answer 
truly.” Thomas Story was so impressed with this 
that he shed tears, and they asked him to explain 
why he did so. He said he was “overcome by hum- 
ble thankfulness to the Lord, who was thus kind to 
us in time so needful, and for their favors we were 
likewise grateful.” 

After spending six weeks on the island where 
their captors had landed them, they were desperate 
to get back to America; at last they hired the same 
vessel and had a miserable voyage, water and pro- 
visions almost gone. Thomas Story was taken ill 
and lay in the hold, in rude company, where he 


could not sit upright and where it was close as a 


stove. At last he dragged himself on deck, and not 
being able to go back, stayed there, in rain and sun, 
with terribly swollen limbs and in much suffering. 
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After more than five weeks of similar distress, they 
reached home. Five years later he again visited 
Barbadoes, on his voyage back to England. 

William Penn had been a helpful friend from the 
time of his first acquaintance, when he said he “con- 
tracted as near a friendship as never wore out till 
his dying day, and in which his memory still lives 
as a sweet odor in my mind, as a faithful servant 
in the Lord, a man of God, indeed, in his time.” 
There is frequent mention of visits to Ruscombe 
to see him, and later the meeting in Pennsylvania, 
when, by William Penn’s persuasion, Thomas Story 
entered public life; and now we read of last visits 
to him, when he found him “not so conversible as 
formerly,” owing to apoplectic attacks, and “yet, 
is near the truth, in the love of it as before.” 

Thomas Story then visited his father, who was 
eighty-four years old and craved to see him; he 
stayed some time with him, and took leave with 
great tenderness. 

In 1715 Thomas Story went to Holland. The 
necessity for an interpreter seemed a little strange 
at first, but he soon became accustomed to it. Some 
meetings were held, many in attendance being Men- 
nists, a large one in Amsterdam being open and 
comfortable. He was much interested in the Men- 
nists, but found they had lost much of their power, 
and states, “I was informed that their ministers 
are, for the most part, but weak and dry in their 
ministry, so that sometimes their hearers had rather 
some of them would be silent than preach, though 
gratis.” He also obtained the form of words used 
instead of an oath by the Mennists, which is, “In the 
words of truth, instead of a solemn oath, I declare.” 

The Czar was quartered near town and asked 
whether there were any Quakers there, and was told 
there were a few. He wanted to attend meeting, 
but heard there were 30 of his soldiers quartered 
in the meeting place. The Czar was angry and sent 
word to his captains that they should be put out, 
and if Friends would appoint a meeting, he would 
come to it, which he did, with a number of his 
generals, translating for the speaker, and adding 
that “whoever could live according to that doctrine 
would be happy.” 

In 1716 Thomas Story visited Ireland, and again 
accepted the invitation of his brother, George Story, 
the Dean of Limerick, to stay at his house; though 
he and his wife were kind, he felt they were under 
deep prejudice against what he felt to be the truth. 
The meeting in Limerick was crowded, as it was 
known he was the Dean’s brother. At Kilkenny he 
was put in prison, but liberated in a few days. At 
Montmellick a number of the neighbors came in, 
“which I generally observe freshens meetings.” 

On his way home he stopped at a meeting at 
Haverfordwest, where he had “comfort in the Lord, 
but not much in the meeting, for some things were 
sharp and plain to the states of several.” __ 

A wonderful meeting at Bath, on the subject of 
God’s universal free grace, became so absorbing to 
all that it continued three hours. 


Notes about Thomas Story seem to be really notes 
about the meetings held at that period, for he seemed 
a part of the meetings and they seemed a part of 
him, and his ideas with reference to Friends meet- 
ings are clear and searching. 

In one place in his journal he wrote: “I do not 
see but at this day in all places where Friends are 
diligent to draw people to meetings, the truth 
appears most freely and things are most lively, but 
where Friends themselves are set down and con- 
tented, without any such concern, things are cold 
and heavy to themselves also, and little appearance 
of truth, but in reproof and dislike.” 

Thomas Story seems to have varied impressions 
of the different colleges, for he tells of a meeting 
appointed at Cambridge, to which many of the 
scholars of the university came; “but, alas, they 
were so wild, so airy, wanton and foolish that not 
many of them could be touched, yet several of them 
in time grew more solid and attentive.” A few days 
later he attended at Oxford, where he said the 
scholars come much more to meetings of late and are 
not so rude as heretofore; it was very full in after- 
noon, both of scholars and other people. “Most of 
the scholars were solid and attentive and staid the 
meeting, there being but little lightness at all among 
them.” 

On one of his journeys he was thrown from his 
horse and a good deal hurt, but attended meeting 
the next day. 

He had long talks with Lord Lansdale on tithes, 
when the latter responded with pleasantness. ‘But 
Lord Lansdale would not yield me the argument, 
though he was pleased to propose another subject, of 
a different tenor.” 

He also visited his old schoolmate, the Earl of 
Carlisle, and they talked for three hours. After this 
he attended many meetings. } 

At Glasgow civil officers were sent by the magis- 
trates to keep out ruder sort of students. 

It is pleasant to read that, in the midst of this, he 
had a little time at his home, in Justice town, which 
he spent, he says, “at my favorite amusement of 
planting and improving my land,” at the same time 
visiting meetings as they are in course. 

Yearly meeting for Wales was held at Ludlow, 
in 1731. The first meeting was held in the prince’s 
palace, and was so crowded that the ministering 
Friends divided themselves in the afternoon and 
had two meetings. The magistrates had given notice 
that anyone molesting them should be punished, 
and they appointed constables to attend the gates, 
some of whom, we are told, ‘‘were very serviceable 
in the meetings, in directing the people to convenient 
seats and placing them to the best advantage for 
general accommodation.” Fancy constables usher- 
ing Friends to their seats in Haverford Meeting! 

At another talk with the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl 
asked if Friends would join with them if they laid 
aside the surplice and sign of the cross in baptism ? 


| Thomas Story answered: “Lay these things aside, 
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and then we will confer with you about the rest.” 
He then further explained Friends views on baptism. 

The yearly meeting at Kendal, in 1733, is de- 
scribed by Thomas Story as “very large, consisting 


for the most part of young people, as does our. 


Society throughout the world at this day.” 

Genuine hospitality prevailed. We read of an 
ancient widow, Margaret Fawcet, having an estate 
of six or seven pounds per annum, out of which she 
entertained all traveling Friends coming that way, 
besides her own family, and had always plenty; and 
so desirous was she to entertain all that she was 
commonly called the coveteous widow of Cumber- 
land, and was a woman truly honorable in the truth 
during her time. 

Thomas Story in London, in 1733, spoke of the 
threefold testimony Friends had in the world. 

First,—To the manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
of Christ as the only infallible and _ all-sufficient 
teacher of mankind in the things of God and eternal 
life. 

Second.—To a holy, innocent, righteous life, as 
the necessary consequence of such teaching. 

Third.—Against an anti-Christian ministry set 
up and subsisting in the world by tithes and other 
oppressive means. 

Thomas Story spoke on subjects of deep weight— 
transubstantiation, tithes, baptism, etc. At one 
meeting his sermon was taken in shorthand, which 
seemed to give him some concern for fear the spirit 
might be lost, and only the words be gained, but he 
added: ‘‘Never-the-less, where testimonies are truly 
set down in writing, they may be of use to help for- 
ward the work of the Lord in the redemption and 
salvation of mankind.” While his time seemed so 
absorbed in meetings, it is surprising to find that he 
was away ahead of his time in scientific thought, as 
is evidenced by the following letter to his valued 
friend, James Logan, in 1738: 

“Ais to what I have written as a comment upon 
thy charge, and on that occasion a short hypothe- 
sis concerning the commencement of the inert 
matter in order to the establishment of the pres- 
ent state of things. I did fully intend to send 
it, according to expectation given in a former 
letter, but was hindered by going into York- 
shire last summer, where I spent some months, 
especially at Scarborough, during the season attend- 
ing the meetings, at whose high cliffs, and the great 
variety of strata ‘therein, and their present positions, 
T further learned, and was confirmed in some things, 
and that the earth is of much older date, as to the 
beginning of it than ‘the time assigned in the Holy 
Scriptures (as commonly understood), which is 
suited to the common capacities of human kind, as 
to six days’ progressive work, by which I understand 


certain long and competent periods of tume, and not’ 


natural days, the time of the beginning and finishing 
of all those great works being undiscoverable by the 
mind of man, and hid in that short period. In the 
beginning God created the ‘heavens and the earth.” 


Some of the last glimpses we get of him are 


delightful; sometimes working in his garden or 
superintending repairs on his father’s estate, for he 
said he was “not willing to receive rents for the 
premises without proper habitations for the tenants,. 
and therefore was willing to repair them and erect 
others, where necessary,” always watching to attend 
meetings faithfully, sometimes warning against false 
accusation, at others advising sacrifice and always. 
preaching love to God and love to man. 

The many gentle, loving expressions throughout 
his journal seem characteristic, although some, of 
course, are expressions of the time: 

Full of compassion and the love of truth. 

Much tenderness. 

Parted friendly. 

I was indifferent easy. 

What passed between us was with great eu 
and temper. 

All ended peacefully. 

Open and comfortable. 

Took leave in much love. 

All seem peculiarly expressive of the loving spirit. 
of the man. 


Haverford, Pa. 


\ 


[For Tue American FRIEND.] 
CAST DOWN, BUT NOT DESTROYED. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


I am often struck by the different ways in which 
different persons are affected by severe trials. Some 
seem to have no rallying power after a great afflic- 
tion; the wound never heals. On the other hand,. 
trials that consume some persons only kindle others: 
to greater exertions. ‘The financial gale has carried 
away all your spars and swept your decks,” I once 
wrote to a most benevolent Christian merchant after: 
he had lost his property, “but you have got grace 
enough stowed away in your hold to make you rick 
to all eternity.” That brave servant of Christ re- 
paired damages, resumed business, rallied his friends,. 
and at evening time it was light. Cast down, he was: 
not destroyed. 

The afflictions which are permitted by our 


| Heavenly Father are never intended for his chil- 


dren’s destruction, but for their discipline. The 
shepherd often casts his flock into deep waters to 
wash them, not to drown them. “You will kill that 
bush if you. put a knife into it so deep,” said a gen- 
tleman to his gardener. “No, sir; I do it every year 
to keep it from running all to leaves; sharp pruning 
brings the fruit.” We pastors often. find God’s most 
faithful ones bleeding under the knife, but after- 
ward they yield to the peaceable and precious fruits 
of righteousness and triumphant trust. It is that 
“afterward” that God has in mind when he sends the 
trial. Affliction is the costly school in which great 
graces are often acquired and from which grand 
characters are graduated. 

How is it that a genuine Christian recuperates. 


a, 
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after being stricken down by a severe adversity or a 
sharp bereavement? Simply because his graces sur- 
vive the shock. For one thing, his faith is not de- 
stroyed. When a ship loses her canvas in a gale, she 
ean still be kept out of the trough of the sea by her 
rudder; when the rudder goes, she still has her 
anchor left; but if the cable snaps, she is swept help- 
lessly on the rocks. So when your hold on God is 
gone, my sufferig friend, all is gone. The most 
fatal wreck that can overtake you in times of sorrow 
is the wreck of faith. But if in the darkest hour you 
can trust God though He slay, and firmly believe that 
He “chastens you for your profit,” you are anchored 
to the very throne of love and will come off con- 
queror. 

Hope also is another grace that survives. Some 
Christians never shine so brightly as in the midnight 
of sorrow. I know of good people who are like an 
ivory die; throw it whichever way you will, it always 
lands on a square, solid bottom. Their hope always 
strikes on its feet after the hardest fall. One might 
have thought that it was all over with Joseph when 
he was sent to prison, or with John when he was 
exiled to Patmos, or with John Bunyan when he was 
locked up in Bedford jail. But they were all put in 
the place where they could be the most useful. 

And that reminds me to say that your sorrows may 
be turned to the benefit of others. You can relieve 
your own suffering hearts by turning the flood of 
grief upon some wheel of practical usefulness. An 
eminent minister, who was under a peculiarly severe 
trial, said to me, “If I could not study and preach 
and work for others, I should go crazy.” The mill- 
stones grinding upon themselves soon wear them- 
selves to powder. But active, useful occupation is 
both a tonic and a soothing sedative to a troubled 
spirit. 

My friends, I entreat you, don’t let your sorrows 
stagnate; they will turn your heart into a fen of bit- 
ter waters, from which will sprout the rank rushes 
of self-will and rebellion against God. Turn your 
sorrows outward into currents of sympathy and 
deeds of kindness to other people, and they will be- 
come a stream of blessing. A baptism of trial may 
be your best baptism for Christ’s service. Working 
is better than weeping; and if you work on till the 
last morning breaks, you will read in that clear light 
the meaning of many of your sorrows. 

Life is sweet, but Heaven is sweeter; 

Love complete, but there completer. 

Close beside our wandering ways, 

Through dark nights and weary days, 

Stand the angels with bright eyes: 

And the glory of the cross F 
Falls upon and sanctifies 

All our pain and all our loss. 


Though we slip and sometimes fall, 
God is helping—after all! 


Brooklyn, ss feet me 


Think well over your important steps in life, and 
having made up your minds never look behind.— 


Thomas Hughes. of 


.“THE SPECTATOR” AT MEETING. 


After describing the plain brick meeting-house, 
with ‘‘no steeple, no stained glass in the windows, no 
bell, nothing physically or architecturally to suggest 
noise,” and the Friends school-house and seminary, 
together with other Quaker buildings of “the brick 
and stone” type of a generation or more ago, all of 
which are located in the very heart of New York 
City, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets, on 
Second Avenue, and after contrasting these quaint 
buildings and the quiet people who frequent them, 
with the great, busy institutional Church of St. 
George’s, with its multitudinous activities and its 
numerous buildings occupying the block to the north 
along Sixteenth Street, the Spectator in a recent 
number of The Outlook, contrasts the two places and 
the ideals for which they stand, and closes with a 
little touch of humor at the Quakers’ expense, for 
which we can easily forgive him. 

“But what have the Church and the meeting-house 
to do with each other,’ he asks. “They are 
a short block apart, but separated by a wider 
historic and liturgic difference. Their worship 
is as different as a piece of plain homespun is from 
rich brocade. They are so far apart in ceremony 
and tradition that there is no rivalry, and one might 
think no sympathy, between them. Yet almost un- 
consciously each body of worshipers has come to be 
influenced by a cardinal element in the worship of 
the other. One of these is silence, and the other is 
music. Silence is an individual rather than a social 
element in the worship of the Church, but St. 
George’s is open from morning till evening, and the 
worshiper who seeks relief from the busy crowd 
may find the open door and the open pew and offer 
his silent prayer. In the Quaker meeting-house the 
silence is social and often more impressive than the 
worded prayer. It is easy then to agree with Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Gamaliel, who said: ‘All the days of 
my life have been passed among sages, and I have 
never found anything better for man than silence.” 

“On one of the hottest First days in July the 
Spectator wended his way to the meeting-house, not 
quite sure that he would find it open. But open it 
was, both doors and windows, and in every seat was 
a fan to stir the air silently. He was greeted in the 
tender familiar dialect and lapsed into the com- 
munal silence, broken only at first by the rush of an 
elevated train on Third Avenue, or by the unmusical 
overture of sparrows in the park. Then slowly the 
zone of calm between the Church and the meeting- 
house began to vibrate to sweet tones. They were 
wafted into the meeting-house as softly and gently 
as a baby’s prayer. No words were discernible, but 
a gentle breeze wafted tone and reverent rhythm 
across the grateful spaces furnished by the Quaker 
yard. No Friend rose to shut the window; there was 
no intrusion here; the music floated in just as if it 
were welcome, and as if it were needed as a tuneful 


‘ obligato for the voice of a Friend whom the spirit had 
moved to break the silence.” 
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“Then the Spectator thought of the beautiful way 
in which a few years ago the organ tones of St. 
George’s had suffused with poetic beauty.a marriage 
service in the meeting-house. The bride and the 
groom were loyal Quakers. They wished to give 
themselves to each other in their own house of wor- 
ship without minister or book, attested by the sacred 
witness of loving friends. One thing, however, the 
bride longed for—the musie of a wedding march. 
How could it be supplied? What a scandal would 
it be to introduce.a cabinet organ or a quartet of 
strings in the Quaker meeting-house! There was a 
better and an easier and a more beautiful way. The 
organist of St. George’s had never in his life acted as 
organist for a Quaker meeting-house, but he genially 
consented. The north windows of the meeting-house 
and the south windows of the Church were opened 
wide. Signals were arranged. The bride and groom 
were on the threshold; the signal was passed from 
the door of the meeting-house to the door of the 
Church, and then to the organist. The grand organ 
burst into a wedding march, and slowly and solemnly 
the happy pair marched, not to the chancel or altar, 
but to the head of the aisle. Their sacred vows were 
given; once more the signal was sent. Again the 
organ, like a benediction after prayer, played a joy- 
ous recessional, and the glad-hearted man and wife 
marched out. Seldom is it that two churches take 
part in the same wedding at the same time. But 
here was a double wedding, and these old and sacred 
places of worship were joined by a holy bridge of 
sound; and to the Spectator, who finds a pleasure 
from time to time in worshiping in both of these 
temples, they do not seem so far apart as they used 


to be.” 


THE MYSTICISM OF THE APOSTLE PAUL.* 


BY LOUISE MILLIGAN, 


The fact that Paul helped to found Christianity, 
that his thought and words had stupendous influence 
upon the doctrines and the form of the Church ever 
since his time, or in other words that he was a source 
of religious vitality, would suggest that he was in 
some degree a mystic. In Paul’s case the mysticism 
is clearly expressed in his epistles. It was to such 
an extent the essence of his religion and of his life 
that almost all his statements about doctrinal or 
ethical matters contain a mystic strain. So funda- 
‘mental and indeed all-sufficing, in his opinion, was 
this attitude that, although he understood fully that 
he was founding churches and was materially affect- 
ing the ideas of a great many people, it seemed 
unnecessary to him to draw up a system of theology 
or a formal code of worship. “I determined,” he 
wrote to the Corinthians (I Cor. 2:2), “not to know 


anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him’ 


crucified.” 


* This paper was written as a part of the work of a course 
in Bryn Mawr College. At the earnest solicitation of the 
instructor for whose course it was written, it is offered to the 
readers of THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
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Mysticism is perhaps less than most things, a mat- 
ter of cause and effect; yet certain elements in Paul’s 
environment and personality can readily be singled 
out as favorable to the development in him of the 
mystical tendency. From his study of Jewish 
thought he must have been familiar with the idea of 
an indwelling spirit. Jehovah is represented as say- 
ing of Bezaleel (Ex. 31:2, 3), “I have filled him 
with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanship.” The bands of 
prophets who went about making music and who 
formed a distinct class, were thought to be filled with 
the Spirit of God. Of Saul it is said, “a band of 
prophets met him, and the Spirit of God came 
mightily upon him, and he prophesied among them” 
(I Sam. 10:10). Later the prophets of the written 


| word were believed by themselves and their followers 


to be the voice and instrument of the Lord. Others, 
of course, studied as Paul did, but what to others was 
perhaps mere history or part of a fixed system, be- 
came for him actual reality, a part of life. 

Paul’s personality was especially suited to foster- 
ing mysticism. Not only was he independent and 
self-reliant in thinking, but he was readier to trust 
to his experience than to his reason; his thought was 
not characteristically formal deductive logic, but he 
was “alive to the teachings of his own intuition and 
experience, fearless in following their leading, quick 
to adjust traditional notions to the truth thus 
learned.”* 

Thus in I Cor. 1:18-27, he counts the logic 
and wisdom of the Greeks as worth little in 
comparison with “the foolish things of the world” 
which are of God. His perceptions furthermore 
were not of a pale and vague sort. His temperament, 
full of ardor and vitality, possessed a capacity for 
experiencing, which matched his obvious capacity for 
doing, and for influencing others. He was indeed 
good ground. For Paul a vision once beheld would 
forever be a reality. Its significance would not fade, 
finally leaving him with only the commonly accepted 
forms of thought. 

Without taking up the question of how the mys- 
tical experience first reached Paul who was thus pre- 
pared to receive it, I shall try to give some idea of 
his mysticism itself. 

Its essential importance is at once evident. Far 
from being a tentative idea hidden away in a corner 
of his consciousness, it was, if we may judge by the 
frequent positive expression of it in the epistles, a 
fundamental fact and an integral part of his thought 
and life. 

The whole matter resolves itself to the dwelling of 
Christ in the heart of man, the identification of self 
with Christ and the consequent loss of separate indi- 
viduality. ‘TI have been crucified with Christ; and 
it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me; 
and that life which I now live in the flesh I live in 
faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave Himself up for me” (Gal. 2: 20). 


*From McGiffert’s Apostolic Age. 
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“Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, through which the world hath 
been crucified unto me and I unto the world” (Gal. 
6:14). In I Cor. 7:6-10, Paul, in giving ad- 
vice, says, “I give charge, yea not I, but the 
Lord.” ‘I laboured more abundantly than they all: 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was in me” 
(I Cor. 15:10). “As the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, even so our comfort also aboundeth 
through Christ” (II Cor. 1:5). “The earnest 
Of sthe Spirit in our hearts” (II Cor. 1:29). 


“God shined in our hearts to give the light of the | 


knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ” (II Cor. 4:6). “Always bearing about in 
the body the dying of Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus may be manifested in our body” (II Cor. 4: 


10). “The love of God hath been shed abroad in our | 


hearts through the Holy Spirit which was given unto 
us’ (Rom. 5:5). Romans 6: 2-15 and Colossians 
2:10-20 are extended accounts of the death of the 
Christian to the old life of sin through identification 
with Christ in His crucifixion, and resurrection “in 
newness of life” to live with Christ. ‘Ye are not in 
the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you. But if any man hath not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. And if Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of sin; but the 
Spirit is life because of righteousness” (Romans 
8:9, 10). “Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? Shall tribulation or anguish, or perse- 
cution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
* * * Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Romans 8: 35, 37, 39). “For me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain” (Phil. 1: 21). 

The “gospel of God’? which Paul preached was 
given to him in a vision: “Have I not seen Jesus our 
oral. Gor, O51). 1 “Last of all * * * He 
appeared to me also”~(I Cor. 15:8). “I make 
known to you, brethren, as touching the Gospel which 
was preached by me, that it is not after man. For 
neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught 
it, but it came to me through revelation of Jesus 
Christ” (Gal. 1:11, 12). 

Although in I Cor. 15: 24-28 Paul clearly has 
the conception of Christ and God as two distinct per- 
sons, in his mystical utterances he speaks of the 
Spirit, or Christ, or God, dwelling in the heart, with 
evidently no difference in meaning. In Rom. 8:9, 
indeed in a single verse, he uses “Spirit,” “Spirit 
of God,” and “Spirit of Christ” in identical sense, 
and two verses later, “the Spirit of Him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead.” 

This indwelling Spirit is the dominant fact, the 
leaven of the whole man. The man who is thus 
dominated is therefore not merely in fellowship with 
‘Christ, but lives as his servant. Paul’s idea of the 


mystic union is very different from the common 
oriental idea. Paul was conscious of the Spirit in 
the midst of his toil and his teaching. He says little 
of the abnormal, eestatic condition with the loss of 
ordinary consciousness. [The abnormal expression 
was, however, not unknown in the early churches 
(see I Cor. 12:10; 14:1-19; IL Cor. 12:1-5), or 
to Paul himself (I Cor. 14:18). ] 

In Phil. 1: 23, 24, he shows that although complete 
union with Christ was the goal to which he looked 
after death, he did not think his aim should be to 
enter this state at once—‘“For I am in a strait be 
twixt the two, having the desire to depart and be with 
Christ: for it is very far better: yet to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for your sake.” The stress on 
the normal aspect, and not the preternatural, of the 
experience of immediacy is of course connected with 
the view Paul took of the legitimate “fruits of the 
Spirit.” 

As has already been suggested by some of the ref- 
erences, Paul thought that the mystical relation to 
Christ was not something peculiar to himself, or con- 
fined to a few, but a part of the experience of every 
believer. This universal aspect is put explicitly in 
the following references: 

“For as many of you as were baptized into Christ 
did put on Christ * * * for ye all are one man 
in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:27, 28). “God is faith- 
ful, through whom ye were called into the fellowship 
of His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord” (I Cor. 1:9). 
“Know ye not that you are a temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’ (I Cor. 3:16). 
“All things are yours * * * and ye are Christ’s; 
and Christ is God’s (I Cor. 3:21, 23). “The bread 
which we break, is it not a communion of the body of 
Christ seeing that we, who are many, are one bread, 
one body; for we all partake of the one bread” (I 
Cor. 10:16, 17). This conception is developed at 
length in I Cor. 12: 4-27, the central thought being 
(verse 6), “There are diversities of workings, but the 
same God, who worketh all in all.” “Try your own- 
selves whether ye are in the faith; prove your own- 
selves. Or know ye not as to your ownselves, that 
Jesus Christ is in you, unless indeed ye be repro- 
bates?” (II Cor. 13:5). “The word is nigh thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the word of 
faith” (Romans 10:8). In language like that which 
he uses in speaking of his own union with Christ, he 
says, “Ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God” (Col. 3:3). 

The life in the spirit is of the utmost importance 
to everyone, and Paul’s chief concern is to lead his 
disciples to “that way,” because without it, they are 
doomed to corruption and death. “By the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight * * * For all have sinned, and fall short 
of the glory of God” (Romans 3:20, 23). The 
only escape is “through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” (Romans 3:24). “The Gospel 
* * * is the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believeth” (Romans 1:16). ‘“Know- 
ing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
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law but through faith in Jesus Christ, even we be- 
lieved on Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith in Christ (Gal. 2:16). ‘Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Romans 13:14). 

The mystic has a means of spiritual knowledge, 
according to I Cor. 2. Here Paul is not speaking 
directly and exclusively of his own revelation at the 
time of his conversion, but seems to attribute this 
power to all believers. ‘We received not the spirit 
of the world, but the spirit which is from God; that 
we might know the things that were freely given to 
us of God * * * But the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; and he cannot know them be- 
cause they are spiritually judged. * * * But 
we have the mind of Christ” (I Cor. 2:12, 14, 16; 
also verses 9-11). 

Fellowship with Christ was by no means for Paul 
a mere means of escape from death to be enjoyed 
by him in secrecy. Paul was essentially a man of 
action, even passionate in his zeal to do what he 
thought was due from him, as his early persecution 
of the Christians witnessed. He was always prompt 
in establishing the connection between conviction and 
resultant activity. His vigorous and ardent nature 
inclined him to sympathy with his fellowmen, and 
his expressions of interest in and concern for his 
friends in the epistles seem to be sincerely felt. It 
would not therefore be natural to him to let the ben- 
efit of the Spirit stop with himself. His religious 
experience must express itself in his life. His love 
for Christ and his love for righteousness are insep- 
arable. The immediacy of the relation between rev- 
elation and conduct is evident from Gal. 1:16. (It 
pleased God) “To reveal His Son in me, that I might 
preach Him among the Gentiles.” It is significant 
that Paul goes on to say what he did immediately as 
a result of this revelation. 

In II Cor. 11: 23-83, he glories in the things he 
has done as a minister of Christ. Yet, “if I preach 
the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of; for necessity 
is laid upon me: for woe is unto me, if I preach the 
Gospel” (I Cor. 9:16). ‘As always, so now also 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether by 
life, or death” (Phil. 1:20). In Romans 5: 1-5, 
he rejoices in tribulation because it makes for right- 
eousness, 

This necessity of outward expression of religion 
was felt by Paul to be not personal to him, but a 
universal law. “Ye became obedient from the heart 
to that form of teaching whereunto ye were delivered 
and being made free from sin, ye became servants of 
righteousness” (Romans 6:17, 18). “God, sending 
his own son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh: that the ordinance of 
the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit * * * If by the 
Spirit ye put to death the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live. For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God these are sons of God (Romans 8: 8, 4, 13, 14). 
“Working together with him, we entreat also that ye 
receive not the grace of God in vain” (II Cor. 6:1). 


Then follows a list of ways in which the grace of 
God many not be in vain in them (II Cor. 6: 3-10). 
“Having, therefore, these promises, beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God” (IL 
Cor. 7:1). “I say, walk by the Spirit and ye shall 
not fulfill the lust of the flesh—if we live by the 
Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk” (Gal. 5:16, 
25). “To you it hath been granted in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer 
in His behalf” (Phil 1:29). ‘As therefore ye re- 
ceived Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in Him” (Col. 
22.6); 

Paul’s idea of the gifts of the Spirit was different 
from that of the Church at large in his time. In 
general, the Spirit was recognized when manifested 
in the glossialia or prophesyings, and, though teach- 
ing and preaching were valued, their rank was not so 
high as that of the more abnormal phenomena. The 
Holy Ghost, they conceived, entered a man, as an 
external thing might, and while holding temporary 
dominion over him, caused manifestations for which 
the man himself was not responsible. Paul thought 
of the relation as much more intimate and perma- 
nent. The Spirit dwells in the heart. It is the im- 
manent source of righteousness and holiness. Re- 
ligious emotion, Paul admits, produces an excitement 
which calls into play abnormal faculties; how much 
better, however, were this exaltation directed always 
toward heightening the power of the normal, useful 
faculties. “Follow after love; yet desire earnestly 
spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy 
* * * He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth 
himself; but he that prophesieth edifieth the Church 
* * * What shall I profit you, unless I speak to 
you either by way of revelation, or of knowledge, or 
of prophesying, or of teaching? I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that I might in- 
struct others also, than ten thousand words in a 
tongue” (I Cor. 14:1, 4, 6, 19). 

Some passages in the epistles seem to contend for 
asceticism. “If ye live after the flesh, ye must die; . 
but if by the Spirit ye put to death the deeds of the: 
body, ye shall live’ (Romans 8:18). “But I buffet 
my body and bring it into bondage: lest by any 
means, after that I have preached to others, I myself 
should be rejected” (I Cor. 9:27). “Put to death 
therefore your members which are upon the earth” 
(Col, 3:5), (cf. also I Oor5: 5: 7:1, 8; I Com 
4:10, 11). There are passages on the other side. 
“T know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that 
nothing is unclean of itself”’ “AJl things indeed 
are clean” (Romans 14:14, 20). “For the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof”? (I Cor. 10: 26). 
“The temple of God is holy, and such are ye” (I Cor. 
3:17). In the seemingly ascetic passages, Paul is: 
only exhorting against subjection to the flesh, for he 
recognizes no intrinsic worth in mortification of the 
flesh. The highest life is that in which man is the 
servant of Christ, and the Spirit uses flesh as an in- 
strument. ‘All things are lawful for me, but I will 
not be brought under the power of any” (I Cor, 6: 
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12), (cf. I Cor. 10:23). “T beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your bod- 
ies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your spiritual service” (Romans 12:1). 

Paul had a keen sense in his own experiences of 
the relation of the immanent Spirit to his life. It 
has been the source of his labor for Christ, and his 
support in hardships. Romans 7: 14-25, expresses his 
gratitude to God for deliverance from sin through 
Christ. “I labored more abundantly than they all; 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was in me” 
(I Cor. 15:10). “The love of Christ constraineth 
us” (II Cor. 5:14). “I know how to be abased and 
I know also how to abound; in everything and in all 
things have I learned the secret both to be filled and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want. I 
can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me” 
Phil. 4:12, 18). “Most gladly, therefore, will 
I rather glory in my weaknesses, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me. * * * For when I am 
weak, then am I strong’ (II Cor. 12:9, 10). 
“Wherefore we faint not; but though our outward 
man is decaying, yet our inward man is renewed day 
by day” (II Cor. 4:16). 

It is impossible to imagine a more perfect type of 
Christian than Paul. There is, however, no partic- 
ular in which his example might not be followed by 
all Christians of all times. His greatness was that 
he lived according to the highest that he had ever 
known, so that his life became filled with vision. 
Some are chained to concrete details of life, and life 
with no consciousness of the Divine Spirit, and no 
hope of vision; some see for a moment but their 
vision, instead of transfusing their lives with its 
light, is by this failure forced into the realm of 
unreal shadows which have no power; others who 
see, forget that they must therefore act, and in them, 
too, the Spirit is without fruit. Christians should 
know that more is due from them than to live up to 
ordinary standards of goodness. The world would be 
changed if even a few lived as Paul did and as all 
might, “led by the Spirit of God,” walking in the 
light of this Spirit, and working through its power. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN RANDOLPH AS A PROTECTOR OF 
NATURE. 


Many stories have been told of the various idiosyn- 
erasies of that brilliant and eccentric statesman, John 
Randolph, Roanoke. The Youth’s Companion quotes 
from Powhatan Bouldin’s “Home Reminiscences,” 
a story which shows his peculiar veneration for grow- 
ing things. The incident is related as follows by a 
friend of Randolph’s nephew: 

When I was a boy I visited at Roanoke. The 
house was completely environed by trees and under- 
wood and seemed to be in a dense virgin forest. Mr. 
Randolph would not permit even a switch to be cut 
near the house. . 

Without being aware of this, one day I committed 


a serious trespass. My friend Tudor and I were 
roving about, when I, perceiving a straight young 
hickory about an inch thick, felled it. 

Tudor said his uncle would be very angry, so I 
immediately went and informed him what I had 
ignorantly done, and expressed my regret. 

Mr. Randolph took the stick and looked pensively 
at it as if commiserating its fate. Then, gazing at 
me, he said: 

“T would not have had this done for 50 Spanish- 
milled dollars!” 

I had 75 cents and had entertained some idea of 
offering it, but when I heard about the 50 dollars I 
was afraid of insulting him by such meager compen- 
sation. 

“Did you want this for a cane?’ asked Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

SN Ons aire 

“No, you are not old enough to need a cane. Did 
you want it for any particular purpose ?” 

“No, sir. I only saw that it was a pretty stick and 
thought I’d cut it.” 

“We can be justified in taking animal life only to 
furnish food or to remove a hurtful object. We can- 
not be justified in taking even vegetable life without 
some useful object in view. Now, God Almighty 
planted this thing, and you have killed it without 
any adequate object. It would have grown into a 
large nut tree and furnished food for many squirrels. 
I hope and believe you will never do so again.” 

“Never, sir, never!” I cried. 

He put the stick into a corner, and I escaped to 
Tudor. It was some time before I could cut a switch 
or fishing-rod without feeling I was doing some sort 
of violence to the vegetable kingdom.—Ilvterary 
Digest. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. 


Gilbert Bowles, with his family, is now in Amer- 
ica, after more than seven years’ continuous service 
in the Friends Mission at Tokyo, Japan. He spoke 
recently before the Y. M. C. A. of Wichita, Kan., 
on “The Heart of Japan.” The Wichita Daily 
Beacon thus reports the address: 

1. The spirit of inquiry. This is illustrated by 
the following so-called “Charter Oath” of the em- 
peror in 1868. ‘Wisdom and ability should be 
sought after in all quarters of the world, for the pur- 
pose of firmly establishing the foundation of the 
empire.” Even before Commodore Perry found en- 
trance to this isolated nation certain Japanese faced 
martyrdom for studying the Dutch language in order 
to learn Western science. Besides the great number 
of private students in foreign countries there are now 
86 abroad studying all branches of knowledge under 
the supervision of the minister of education. 

2. Appreciation of the beautiful. The love of 
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the beautiful appears in every phase of Japanese life 
and art and industries. In the veriest slums of 
Tokyo the utterly poor go to great extremes to keep 
their favorite flowering plants, singing birds, or gold- 
fish. Japan’s chain of mountains extending through- 
out the country, her waterfalls, her winding coasts 
and numerous islands, her graceful pines and ma- 
jestic cryptomerias, above all her snow-capped Fuji 
rising from the shores 12,000 feet and visible all over 
central Japan, all seem to develop the esthetic taste 
of the people. This love of the beautiful has some- 
times had a moral and spiritual value. It has been 
known to awaken the conscience of an evil doer await- 
ing the appointed moment for crime and lead him to 
seek a pure life. 

3. Moral Seriousness. The speaker would not 
make invidious comparisons, which are of doubtful 
propriety and are often harmful. But leading Jap- 
anese are seriously concerned about their own moral 
and spiritual problems. On the walls of every school- 
room hangs a copy of the imperial rescript on educa- 
tion containing this moral precept: “Be filial to your 
parents, affectionate to your brothers, be loving as 
husbands and wives, be truthful to your friends. 
Conduct yourselves with modesty and benevolence 
toward all.” The trend of recent events has forced 
moral problems upon the people. 

4, The spirit of internationalism. Passing over 
Japanese national conservatism in the face of rapid 
changes, and industrial sacrifices for the welfare of 
the family and the state, the speaker continued: The 
intense patriotism of the Japanese has not excluded 
that cosmopolitan spirit which is characteristic of 
the best elements of civilization. The accepted 
method of the nation, which seeks “knowledge and 
ability” in every land, and which sends abroad 
special investigating commissions and students into 
all civilized countries, prepares Japan to understand 
the thought and the institutions of other lands. 
Hence Japan readily participates in international 
congresses. 

The International Law Association of Japan has 
500 members. The Japan Peace Society has about 
225 members, men of wide influence in the four lead- 
ing cities of the empire, including five professors of 
the Imperial University, several members of Parlia- 
ment, prominent business men, the acting head of the 
great exposition of 1912, Count Itagaki, Count 
Yoshii, Count Hayashi, late minister of foreign 
affairs. 

No one who has really come to understand the atti- 
tude of Japan toward the United States believes the 
Japanese entertain other than kindly feeling for this 
country. 


We hear most surely what we want to hear. Out 
of the interests of the heart the ears hear. “Take 
heed how ye hear’ is a by-law under our moral con- 
stitution. What concerns us catches our attention. 
If kindergarten or photography, if recipes or ser- 
vants or babies, are supreme in our thoughts, we hear 


them on all sides.—M. D. Babcock. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Abijah E. Wooten, who has been doing pastoral work at 
Rose Hill, Kan., has lately gone to San Diego, Cal., to engage 
in like work. 


Dover Quarterly Meeting, N. H., was held at North Ber- 
wick, Me., in Eighth month. The gospel messages of Earl J. 
Harold, James Bean and others brought help and encourage- 
ment. 


Meaderboro Meeting has been strengthened by the services 
of Samuel Hodges, George E. Williams, John S. Kimber and 
others. Improvements are being made in the “Ministers’ 
Home” there. 


Charles M. Elliot has accepted a call to do pastoral work 
at Upland and Walnut Creek, Ind. M. S. Hinckle, who has 
successfully served in this capacity, expects to attend school 
the coming year. 

During the past few weeks Allen Jay has been visiting 
Friends and meetings in Washington State and British 
Columbia. He has returned, but will not be able to write a 
new chapter until after Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Friends of Traverse City, Mich., regret to lose the services 
of Franklin and Mary Moon Merideth, who have been doing 
pastoral work in the meeting there for the past two years. 
Their place will be filled during the coming year by Fred. 
Carter. 

Lucy Francisco, director of music of Earlham College, 
has returned from her vacation, and is making preparations 
for the opening of her work at the college on the 28th inst. 
Edna Hecker has been engaged as violin teacher for the 
coming year. 

At the recent session of Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out a plan of Walter L. Moore for a series 
of meetings at various localities. The meetings will be for 
attenders, younger people and the general public. 

If we are correctly informed, Arthur A. and H. Alma 
Swift, from the mission at Hectore River, Jamaica, are now 
in the United States. They were compelled to return home 
on account of the ill health of H. Alma Swift. Arthur Swift 
expects to return to the mission in a few weeks. 


Deep River Quarterly Meeting, North Carolina, was held 
at Springfield, the 5th inst. ‘The attendance was small on 
account of heavy rains, and but little business was transacted. 
The afternoon session was devoted to the annual meeting of 
the local Memorial Association, the object of which is to 
awaken local interest in the meeting-house and grounds, 
including the graveyard. Lindley M. H. Reynolds gave an 
address on “Reminiscences of Springfield.” J. J. Blair is 
president of the association. 

Charles C. Haworth and family, who have been doing 
mission work at Cedral, S. L..P., Mexico, for the past few 
months, are now on their way to Cuba, where they labored 
for five years, from 1902 to 1907. ‘Their present post-office 
address is Banes, Oriente, Cuba. Charles C. Haworth writes 
from Cedral, Mex.: “We have had a pleasant summer’s 
work here in many respects, but are glad to get back to 
our own field of labor. The climate here is fine, and the fam- 
ily is enjoying good health.” 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting was held from the 11th to 
13th inst., at Spiceland, Ind. A hearty welcome was ex- 
tended to Robert W. Douglas, Versailles, Ohio, Charles 
Weigle, Pasadena, Cal., and William Requa, Westfield, Ind. 
Their messages were helpful and inspiring. Annual reports 
of the year’s work and church conditions were mostly satis- 
factory and encouraging. 

Fred. Smith and George Bird returned their minutes, and 
gave good reports of work and service in Canada; also Alice 
Lawrence of her work during the past year in Iowa. 

Nathan T. and Esther G. Frame attended the recent sessions 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting, and are kindly remembered by 
Western Work in the following words: 
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“For almost a half century Nathan and Esther Frame have 
been active in the evangelistic field. Over North, South, 
East and West have their labors been extended, and thousands 
blessed by their ministry. It can readily be seen that while 
time has dealt gently with them, their warfare will soon have 
closed and their courses ended. All unite in wishing that 
their evening of life may be peaceful and that a golden sunset 
may close their careers.” 


Joseph M. Purdie, writing for the current number of The 
Friends Messenger, says: 

“A meeting for worship means what its name implies; a 
meeting for worship. This may take one of two forms, both 
of which may appear in the same meeting. It may be that 
hearts are touched with the spirit of prayer, and in this way 
submissively show their weakness by recognizing the power, 
the greatness, and the love of our Heavenly Father. Prayer 
may be audible or silent, but in either case it tends to lift 
us nearer to God; it elevates our souls and sanctifies our 
hearts.” 

Many of our readers will be interested in the Centennial 
Celebration and Home Coming Week to be observed in 
Greensboro, N. C., the 11th to 17th of next month. On the 
day preceding the opening of this celebration, the descendants 
of Enos and Hannah Millikan Blair will gather at Springfield, 
N. C., for the unveiling of a tombstone which they have 
erected in honor of this noble Quaker couple who lived in 
the early part of the last century. Enos and Hannah M. 
Blair were the parents of twelve children, and their descend- 
ants are now quite numerous and widely scattered throughout 
the United States and Canada. A large family reunion is 
expected. 

John Howard, formerly of Okla, but 

Rochester, N. H., writes: 
_ “I believe there is a bright future for New England meet- 
ings, and the ‘rank and file’ are standing by the work nobly. 
After studying the field for a year, I am confident the agri- 
cultural interests could be greatly improved. A person can 
make a good living on one of these old farms, and they can 
be bought now cheaper than they can ever be again. The 
climate here seems adapted to vegetables and fruits, as well 
as corn, oats, hay, potatoes, celery, and in fact everything 
planted has done well. 

“We are looking forward to a very successful winter’s 
work in the meeting.” 


now located at 


The following editorial comment is taken from The Char- 
lotte Observer, one of the leading Democratic dailies of North 
Carolina. The editor informs us that he does not expect to 
support a single candidate, and yet he pays a high trib- 
ute to the head of the ticket. He says: “J. Elwood 
Cox, their [the Republicans] nominee for governor, a Quaker 
and a gentleman, is in all points of dignity and character 
the equal of any man in the State. The Republican party of 
North Carolina is to be congratulated that it is able to put 
such a man at the head of its ticket. Personally he is as 
pure as pure can be, and politically he has never had a prompt- 
ing that did not look to the welfare of North Carolina. An 
able and successful business man, and if he should chance to 
be elected the interests of the State would be entirely safe in 
his hands.” 


An editorial in Wichita Beacon speaks of the substan- 
tial growth which Friends University has made. It says in 
part: 

“Every year since Friends purchased the magnificent build- 
ing they now occupy, they have been obliged to finish a 
new room or two to accommodate the increasing demand. 
With the steady enlargement of the institution has come 
also a strengthening of the college work of the school, which 
has always been kept well in the foreground, with well- 
selected auxiliary courses. * 

“Wichita in general will be glad to know that during the 
summer vacation many improvements have been made in the 
college building. An art studio has been furnished, the 
dormitories repaired and newly equipped, and a new physics 
room established. President Stanley and his associates. are 
entitled to the congratulations of their innumerable friends 
upon the splendid auspices under which the new year opens.” 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting, held at Greensboro, on 
the 12th inst., was one of unusual interest, as was manifest 
in the earnest discussion of the ministry, the evangelistic, 


church extension, missionary, and other departments of the 
Church’s work. Some of the younger people took an active 
part. 

Following luncheon, which was served in the meeting- 
house, Eli Reece, superintendent of evangelistic work, spoke 
of the very hopeful outlook for evangelistic and Church 
extension work in North Carolina, if only the necessary 
workers can be secured. 

The heads of departments of the yearly meetings formu- 
lated a scheme by which one or two departments might present 
their work at each indicated quarterly meeting through the 
year in every quarter of the yearly meeting. ‘the plan was 
endorsed for the coming year. 

Near the close of the afternoon session, W. G. Hubbard 
and wife, returning from Ohio to their work in Goldsboro, 
N. C., made brief remarks. 


A new Friends Meeting has been started in Victoria, B. C. 
Twelve were present at the first meeting, including a visitor 
from London, Lady Gibb. This meeting will form a part of 
Yonge Street Quarterly Meeting in. Toronto. 

The Victoria “Daily Times” gives an extended discussion 
of the principles for which Friends stand. Among other 
things, it says: “Thus we see that the controlling force of 
such a church is exceedingly affirmative rather than negative. 
The drawing of others into an experience of living com- 
munion with God and leading them through Jesus Christ 
to trust in His Holy Spirit, is the basis of all true worship 
and service, even in the smallest things of daily life, and is the 
priceless message of Quakerism to the world to-day. 

“Anyone interested may find the meetings of these people 
of some service. For the present it is arranged to hold their 
meetings on the first and third Sabbath days in each month 
at 3 P. M., at Harmony Hall, View Street. Visitors are 


heartily welcome.” Clerk, Epwin Coventry, 
P. O. Box 174, Victoria, B. C. 


BORN. 


THoRNBURGH.—To Charles E. and Minnie F. Thornburgh, 
Wilkinson, Ind., Ninth month 4, 1908, a son, Brice Charles. 


MARRIED. 


OsporNE—MEaApER.—At the residence of the bride’s brother, 
Tamworth, N. H., Ninth month 12, 1908, Frank E. Osborne, 
Unionville, Mass., and Gertrude E. Meader. 


DIED. 


Cammack.—At the home of her son-in-law, H. L. Votaw, 
Tacoma, Wash., Eighth month 23, 1908, Rumina Cammack, 
in her eighty-fifth year. She was a life-long member of the 
Society of Friends. 


GrorcE.—Woodland, Idaho, Fourth month 29, 1908, Austin 
S. George, son of Isaac C. and Hannah George, aged forty- 
five years. The deceased was a birthright Friend, and was 
a leader in the meeting and Sabbath-school. 


Hotprnc.—At Matehuala, San Luis Potasi, Mexico, Ninth 
month 5, 1908, Harold R., son of Raymond S. and Minnie C. 
Holding, aged a little over four years. 


Moon.—At her home in South Grant Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 4, 1908, Hannah E., wife of Nehemiah 
E. Moon, in her seventy-third year, daughter of the late 
Matthew Watson, Richmond, Ohio. Her trust in her Saviour 
was a sacred power in her life, making it possible to endure 
very hard things with cheerfulness. She was a member of 
Columbus Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

Prempberton.—At his home at West Milton, Ohio, Eighth 
month 11, 1908, Joseph Pemberton, in his seventy-second 
year. He was a lifetime member of West Branch Quarterly 
Meeting, and a faithful and efficient minister for more than 
forty years. 

THornE.—Ninth month, 11, 1908, Mary C. Thorne, aged 
eighty-three years. The deceased was a minister and member 
of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


Toms.—At Carthage, Ind., Eighth month 22, 1908, William 
Toms, son of Joseph and Pharaba Wilson Toms, aged seventy 
years. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON I. TENTH MONTH 4, 1908. 


DAVID BRINGS THE ARK TO 
JERUSALEM. 


II SAMUEL 6. 
(For special study, II Sam. 6: 1-12.) 
GOLDEN Trxt.—UEnter into his gates with 
thanksgiving and into ‘his courts with 
praise. Psa. 100: 4. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month 28s. Ark 
brought into Jerusalem. II Sam. 6: 1-23. 

Third-day. Ark described. Ex. 25: 10-22. 

Fourth-day. Captured by enemy. I Sam. 


4;4-11, 
I Chron. 


Fifth-day. Obedience needful. 
Sixth-day. Psalm of Praise. I Chron. 


15: 1-3, 11-16 


16: 7-22. 

Seventh-day. , Psalm continued. I Chron. 
16 : 23-36. 
net day Acceptable worship. Heb. 12: 


Time—Unceertain, but probably after 
David had been some time on _ the 
throne; some think fifteen or more 
years; possibly about 995 B. C. 

Place—(1) Kirjath-jearim, about 12 
miles west of Jerusalem; (2) at the 
house of Obed-edom, nearer Jerusalem. 

Parallel passages——I Chronicles 13: 
I-14. 

The power of David grew, and he ex- 
tended his kingdom. One important 
event was the capture of Jerusalem. 
All through the reign of Saul it had 
been held by the Jebusites, one of the 
Canaanite tribes, but sometime previous 
to the time of the present lesson David 
had taken it (II Sam. 5: 6-10; I Chron. 
I1:4-9). It was not the first time it 
had been attacked (Judg. 1:8; 1:21), 
but if captured it had been retaken. It 
had been assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 
18:28), but had .been attacked by 
Judah, as noted above. It lay on the 
border between the two tribes, and thus 
was of interest to each; it-was on high 
land, and admirably adapted for de- 
fense. It was out of the direct line of 
communication between the great East 
and the ports of the Mediterranean, 
and thus secluded from the- outside 
world, especially in those times well 
fitted for the “spiritual metropolis of 
the world.” It seems strange that not 
until thus late in the history of the 
Hebrews did it become their capital, 
for it seems to have been at least two 
hundred years after the exodus that 
David gained possession. 

The exact position of Mount Zion, 
and some other sites in Jerusalem has 
been the subject of much discussion, 
and of many it is still impossible to 
speak with any degree of absolute cer- 
tainty. Even George Adam Smith, 
whose two splendid volumes on Jeru- 
salem have appeared within the last few 
months, says that after twenty-seven 
years of study he does not feel that any 
conclusion is yet possible. 

After David had made Jerusalem his 
capital he realized that it would not 
only be proper, but would greatly 
strengthen his cause to bring thé ark 
—where Jehovah dwelt—to the new 
capital, and thus make it not only the 
political center but the religious center 
of his kingdom. Why it was that the 
ark remained unnoticed so long, for 
from the time of I Sam. 4:21 down to 
the present lesson no mention is made 
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of this sacred thing, no explanation is 
given by the Biblical historian, and it 
is not easy to suggest a satisfactory 
one. 

1. To the Hebrews Jehovah was a 
God of War, and so a military escort 
was suitable. 

2. “Baale.” Supposed to be another 
name for Kirjath-jearim. ‘The ark of 
God, which is called by the Name, even 
the name of the Lord of hosts that sit- 
teth upon the cherubim.” R. V. See 
I Sam. 4:4. 

3. “New cart.” One that had never 
been used before, and therefore unde- 
filed. “The house of Aminadab that 
was on the hill.” R. V. The ark had 
been in the care of Aminadab’s son. 
See I Sam. 7:1. 

5. The musical instruments named 
were approximately like those now in 
use. It was a kind of religious exul- 
tation. 

6. The stumbling of the oxen would 
shake the cart, and threaten to make 
the ark fall out. 


7. Why Uzzah should have been so 
severely punished has always been a 
matter of discussion by students. Some 
say because the directions in Numbers 
were not followed out (Numb. 4:5, 15), 
but if so, others should have been pun- 
ished also. It would seem rather that 
Uzzah showed too much familiarity 
with a most sacred object: 

8. “David was displeased.” Vexed 
because his plans were broken up. “Be- 
cause the Lord had broken forth upon 


Uzzah.” R. Ve “Perez-uzzah’) “The 
breach of Uzzah.” 
9. “Afraid.” The incident made him 


fear for himself, which is shown by 
his words, “How shall the ark of the 
Lord come unto me?’ Which seems 
to mean, not that he wished to know a 
better way of transporting it, but rather 
that he was afraid to have it at all. 
10. “Obed-edom the Gittite.’ Who 
he was is not known. ‘That he was a 
Philistine is evident, and one in the 
service of David. It is interesting to 
note that in the account in Chronicles 


-(I Chron. 15:18, 21, 24) Obed-edom is 


put among the Levites. 


11. The blessing of Obed-edom 
showed that the anger of Jehovah had 
passed away. What was the nature of 
the blessing is not related. 


12. The septuagint has an interesting 
addition to this verse, “And David 
said, I will turn the blessing to my 
house.” ‘The account in Chronicles gives 
a detailed description of the ceremonies 
of the removal of the ark: (1 Chron. 
15 and 16.) Psalms 24, 96, 105, 106 are 
thought to have been written for this 
occasion. In Chronicles a Psalm is 
given which should be compared with 
Psalms named above, 


NOTICE. 


Blue Ridge Normal Seminary, under 
the control of Friends, offers Spanish 
lessons free to any young person prepar- 
ing for mission work in any Spanish- 
speaking country. Such a student 
must, while here, be willing to engage 
in active Christian work and Bible 
study. Board is not high, and even this 
may be earned by little work. For 
further information, Write to Joseph M. 
Purdie, principal, Brim, N. C. 
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“THE PASSING OF THE QUAKER 
PIONEERS.” 


They’re going fast, those hearts we knew 
And knowing, rendered honor due 

For noble strength and sterling worth, 
True to the creed that gave them birth; 
The faith that loos’d war’s bloody ban 
On the rights and brotherhood of man; 
A faith that crossed the stormy sea 
And built a nation for the free. 


They’re going fast, those hearts so rare, 

Those hearts we love, those lives so 
fair, 

And pure and free from evil deeds, 

And from the sins that passion breeds; 

They wrought, transformed with tireless 
hands 

A wilderness to fertile lands. 

Each leaves to those who bear his name 

A legacy of brighter fame 

Than could be won in worldly strife— 

The memory of an upright life. 

—Mark Baldwin. 
Fairmount, Ind. 


If an empty barrel weighs ten pounds, 
what can you fill it with to make it 
weigh seven pounds?” 

“Have to give it up.” 

“Fill it full of holes.’—The Sacred 
Heart Review. 


Benevolent Old Gentleman—“Don’t 
you find a sailor’s life a very dangerous 
one?” 

Old Salt—“O, yes, sir; but, fortu- 
nately, it ain’t often we gits into port.”— 
Punch. 


AFRAID TO EAT. 
GIRL, STARVING ON ILL-SELECTED FOOD, 


“Several years ago I was actually 
starving,” writes a Maine girl, “yet 
dared not eat for fear of the conse- 
quences. 

“I had suffered from indigestion from 
overwork, irregular meals and improper 
food, until at last my stomach became 
so weak I could eat scarcely any food 
without great distress. 

“Many kinds of food were tried, all 
with the same discouraging effects. I 
steadily lost health and strength until I 
was but a wreck of my former self. 

“Having heard of Grape--Nuts and its 


great merits, I purchased a package, 


but with little hope that it would help 
me—I was so discouraged. 

“I found it not only appetizing but 
that I could eat it as I liked and that 
it satisfied the craving for food without 
causing distress, and if I may use the 
expression, ‘it filled the bill.’ 

“For months Grape-Nuts was my 
principal article of diet. I felt from 
the very first that I had found the right 
way to health and happiness, and my 
anticipations were fully realized. 

“With its continued use I regained 
my usual health and strength. o-day 
I am well and can eat anything I like, 
yet Grape-Nuts food forms a part of my 
bill of fare.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


24, 1908.] 
Christian Endeavor. 


(Communications for this department shewld 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 4, 1908. 


SONGS OF THE HEART.—xX. 
OUR VOWS AND THEIR 
FULFILMENT. 


Psat 116. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second- day, Ninth month 28. 
vows. Ps. 65°: 1-5. 
Third-day. Jacob's vow. 
Fourth-day. Israel’s vow. 
memes Hannah’s vow. 


Making 
Gen. 28: 18-22. 
Num. 21: 1-3. 

1G oN Fiber iia 


Sixth-day. David’s vow. Ps. 132:1-5. 
Seventh-day. Paul's vow. Acts 18: 
A pledged service or a covenant in- 
volving mutual obligations stands at 
the very beginning of our record of 
God’s: dealings with us and ours with 
Him. God agrees to undertake for 
Adam and Eve and their posterity in 
the endowments and powers and priv- 
ileges that are theirs as His concluding 
creative act. He covenants with Noah 
for the renewed race and with Abra- 
ham for the chosen people. When a 
man presumes upon the daily choice and 


“THE PALE GIRL,” 
DID NOT KNOW COFFEE WAS THE CAUSE. 


In cold weather some people think a 
cup of hot coffee good to help keep 
warm. So it is—for a short time, but 
the drug—caffeine—acts on the heart 
to weaken the circulation, and the reac- 
tion is to cause more chilliness. 

There is a hot wholesome drink which 
a Dakota girl found after a time, makes 
.the blood warm and the heart strong. 

. She. says: 

“Having lived for five years in North 
“Dakota, I have used considerable coffee, 
owing to the cold climate. As a result 
I had a dull headache regularly, suffered 
from indigestion, and had no ‘life’ in 
me. 

“T was known as ‘the pale girl,’ and 

people thought I was just weakly. After 
a time I had heart trouble and became 
very nervous, never knew what it was 
-to be real well. ‘Took medicine, but it 
never seemed to do any good. 
_ “Since being married my husband 
and I both have thought coffee was 
harming us and we would quit, only to 
begin again, although we felt it was the 
same as poison to us. 

“Then we got some Postum. Well, 
the effect was really wonderful. My 
complexion is clear now, headache gone, 
and I have a great deal of energy I 
had never known while drinking coffee. 


“T haven’t been troubled with indi- 
gestion since using Postum, am _ not 
“nervous, and need no medicine. We 


have a little girl and boy who both love 
Postum and thrive on it and Grape- 
Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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the daily changing circumstance to 
shape and form his life, refusing to 
pledge himself to a consistent and delib- 
erately chosen line of action, he discred- 
its the example set him by his Creator 
and sets himself above his ‘Teacher. 

Man is a free agent, able to choose, 
but only able to choose and perform 
wisely with the aid of all that he can 
appropriate of wisdom and_ strength 
from the bestowed grace of God within 
and the formative and constructive en- 
vironments of carefully selected associa- 
tions. To fail in any point is to do less 
than our best and thus to come short 
of God’s glory. It is doubtless true 
that men will continue thus to live, even 
the best of them, so long as finiteness 
bounds our perceptions and judgments. 
But he who with the Psalmist “has set 
the Lord always before him,” with 
pledged purpose of obedience, is assur- 
edly the man whose life will most 
nearly conform to the pattern of right- 
eousness, and in whose behalf the re- 
sources of Divine grace will be found 
unfailingly available. 

It is a fortunate thing for us that our 
lives are not lived on a uniform: level— 
that there come times and opportunities 
to us all when, under the impulse of 
some fresh vision within ourselves, or 
of the inspiration drawn from some 
outward source or circumstance, we see 
with unwonted clearness what the possi- 
bilities of manhood and womanhood 
are. How wasteful it would be of such 
privileges if we could not then affirm 
our purpose to press toward that mark 
and undertake to attain to that which 
is shown to us in the clearer light of 
such a day as the chief good. 

One caution that is proper is that we 
should make no intermediate test or 
experience the permanent rule of our 
conduct. ‘The two ends of a.tunnel that 
should have met in the center of the 
mountain missed by 26 feet because a 
surveyors pin had been moved by a 
malicious workman. ‘Trust in this 
mark and a failure to revise the course 
by the great unalterable tests of com- 
pass and plumbline cost thousands of 
dollars and much loss of time. “Look- 
ing unto Jesus” keeps the corrective 
ever before us, so that no human teacher 
or friend, of either good or evil purpose, 
can lead us into error, for “He is able 
to keep that which is committed unto 
Him.” 


HE WENT TO SLEEP, BUT— 


Recently a friend who had ‘heard that 
I sometimes suffer from insomnia toid 
me of a sure cure. “Eat a pint of pea- 
nuts and drink two or three glasses of 
milk before going to bed,” said he, 
“and I'll warrant you'll be asleep within 
half an hour.” I did as he suggested, 
and now for the benefit of others who 
may be afflicted with insomnia I feel 
it to be my duty to report what hap- 
pened, so far as I am able to recall the 
details. 

First let me say, my friend was right. 
I did go to sleep very soon after my 
retirement. Then a friend with his head 
under his arm came along and asked me 
if I wanted to buy his feet. I was nego- 
tiating with him, when the dragon on 
which I was riding slipped out of his 
skin and left me floating in midair. 
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over the edge of the wall and said he 
would haul me up if I would first climb 
up and rig a windlass for him. So as 
I was sliding down the mountain-side 
the brakeman came in, and I asked him 
when the train would reach my station. 

“We passed your station four hun- 
dred years ago,” he said, calmly folding 
the train up and slipping it into his vest 
pocket. 

At this juncture the clown bounded 
into the ring and pulled the center pole 
out of the ground, lifting the tent and 
all the people in it up, up, up, while I 
stood on the earth below watching my- 
self go out of sight among the clouds 
above. Then I awoke and found I had 
been asleep almost ten minutes.—The 


Good Health Clinic. 


William S. / 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
467 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


Have you a book or a 
pamphlet that you wish 
printed? Correspond with 
The Biddle Press, at 1010 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


WE HAVE some interest- 
ing facts regarding the value 
of THE AMERICAN FRIEND as 
an advertising medium which 
we should be glad to give to 
any of our readers who are 
interested in the possibilities 
of advertising. There is no 
question as to the merits of 
advertising. It’s merely a 
matter of selecting the proper 
medium. THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND has a circulation of 
over 5000 copies each week, a 
total of about 35,000 readers 
—a large percentage of all 
the Friends in this country, 
Such a publication is bound 
to have positive value to its 
advertisers. 


THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 


While I was considering how I should 
get down, a bull with two heads peered | toro Arch St., Philadelphia, 
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QUAKER POST CARDS 


Specially suitable for 
Phila. Founders’ Week 


SOUVENIRS 


8 subjects, 22 cents postpaid 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


PHILADELPHIA 
L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy . 


921 Fitesert STREET 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 
Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Born TeLerHonecs 
Day on NicHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 
European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 


Tke only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


FINANCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Gollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DIcKINSON FRANK M. REED 


6* MORTGAGES 6* 


(Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining per 
cent. net to investors, Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building + -  Fittsburgh, Pa. 


VA| FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ‘ ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 

Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock A 5 ? e 2 4 3,831,063.94 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. - 


And is empowered by law to act as EXe- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officee 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T.. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 

Now 


NEW FRIENDS BOOKS .:.:,, 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


By DaviIpD SCULL. 

Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge. 
This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the paper read by 
him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious History at 
Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to religious 
thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s request 
by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains a 
sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 

‘‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.’’—BSritish Friend. 

Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


e e e 
Light Arising 

Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,’’etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 
Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 
Philadelphia, Conclusion, 

Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 


Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C; WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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THE AMERIOAN FRIEND is published weekly 
by the 


American Friend Publishing Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Events and Comuerts. 


The special session of the Legislature 
in Indiana has been struggling with a 
new Local Option law. The contest is 
very sharp, but at the present writing 
the prospects are excellent for favorable 
county option measure, 


Georgia is to be congratulated on the 
action of her Legislature which puts a 
final end to the cruel scandal of her 
convict system. The leasing out of con- 
-victs for private gain—especially in a 
‘community where many of them must 
belong to a recently enslaved and only 
partially educated race—is evidently im- 
possible for civilized States. 


A mild form of cholera frequently 
appears in different parts of Europe, 
but is usually confined. to the lower 
\peasant class. With a normal amount 
of caution the disease has usually been 
controlled and limited to small areas. 
Some weeks ago cholera again ap- 
‘peared in the Volga Valley, but little 
apprehension was felt at the time. It 
is NOW assuming a malignant form; and 
has laid hold upon some of the better 
Classes in St. Petersburg, Odessa and 
‘elsewhere. A dispatch from St. Peters- 
'burg says that the number of cases in- 
creases daily, one case being discovered 
‘among the servants in the Czar’s Pal- 
‘ace. Many of the high officials have 
been exposed, and alarm is general. 


The Anti-Saloon League leaders in 
Pennsylvania are much encouraged over 
the situation. The State Secretary, 
S. Edgar Nicholson, believes that a suf. 
ficient number of acceptable members 
will be elected to the Legislature this 
winter to insure a new Local Option 
measure. He thus sums up the issue 
before the people: 

“There are no partisan interests at 
stake in Pennsylvania in the November 
election which would outweight the 
necessity for scratching a ticket if need 
be in behalf of the moral principles in- 
volved in local option. There is no one 
probably in the State who believes the 
Presidential electors are in doubt, so 
far as Pennsylvania is concerned; the 
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Where you want it— 
When you want it— 
No smoke—no smell—no trouble. 


Often you want heat in a hurry 
in some room in the house the fur- 
nace does not reach. 
pick up and carry a 


Its so easy to’ 


| PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


to the room you want to heat—suitable for any room in the 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 
smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 


as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 

that gives out glowing heat for 9 hours. 

ished in japan and nickel—an ornament 
anywhere. Every heater warranted. 


| THRAye OLamp 


is the lamp for the student or 
reader. It gives a brilliant, steady light 
that makes study a pleasure. 


(incerpurated) 


Made of brass, nickel plated and equipped 
with the latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp warranted. 
If you cannot obtain the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp from 

| your dealer write to our nearest acency for descriptive circular, 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


Fin- 
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Senatorial question is undoubtedly set- 
tled. 

“Therefore the great issue in Penn- 
sylvania is to elect a Legislature that 
will give the people a chance to express 
their desires as to whether they want 
the saloon or not in their midst; in their 
neighborhood or in their town or bor- 
ough.” 


In previous issues we have noted the 
movement toward a popular govyern- 
ment which is taking place in Turkey 
and Persia. We now wish to call at- 
tention to a like reform in China. That 
great empire, which has clung tena- 
ciously to old forms and old institu- 
tions, is gradually feeling the influence 
of Occidental ideas; and while. consti- 
tutional and representative government 
is far from being realized, yet a great 
mass of the more intelligent classes are 
steadily moving in that direction. ‘The 
present hopefulness is based not so 
much upon what has been accomplished, 
as upon the changed attitude which is 
taking possession of Chinese public 
opinion. A few years ago China turned 
steadfastly to the past; now she is look- 
ing to the future. 


A special envoy has been dispatched 
for a trip around the world. This en- 
voy is reported to be the bearer of a 
message from the Emperor to the 
American people, asking their co-oper- 
ation in the development of northern 
China. He also bears a number of rich 
gifts to this country as a token of 
China’s appreciation for the fair deal- 
ing which she received at our hands in 
the Boxer indemnity transaction. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1908. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, K&n. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


“The Social Duty of Our Daughters,” 
by Mrs.. Adolph Hoffman. Published 
by The Vir Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, 35 cents, met. ie 

This is a talk with mothers concern- 
ing the training of their daughters for 
maternity. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN QUAKERISM. 


It is quite natural that one who has spent some 
months among English Friends should make a mental 
note of the likenesses and the contrasts which exist 
between them and us on the American continent, and 
some points of value to us both may come forth from 
a comparison of Friends in the two countries. They 
and we have from the beginning of Quakerism in the 
seventeenth century been closely bound together and 
the spiritual condition of Friends in the one country 
has invariably tended to influence, or even control, 
their condition in the other country, while the relig- 
ious leaders on one side of the Atlantic have sooner 
or later made themselves powerfully felt on the other 
side. Judging from the past, it may be prophesied 
with some assurance that the destiny of Quakerism 
in America will in the future be profoundly affected 
by the course of English Quakerism, and vice versa 
the line of march of Quakerism in Great Britain will 
in great measure be settled by the way in which we 
solve our spiritual problems and work out our relig- 
ious mission. Neither group of the Society can live 
unto itself, nor could either group die unto itself— 
we are at heart one people, with a common history, 
with the same religious literature, with many inter- 
woven friendships among us, with the same band of 
martyrs behind us and with closely similar spiritual 
ideals for guiding stars—one Lord, one faith and one 
baptism. We may swing far apart, as some sections 
of the Society have already done, but we cannot ever 
become separate and exclusive. 

In one particular, the English Friends are far 
ahead of us, and that is in their devotion to public 
and social service. They have expanded the circle of 
their spiritual interests farther than we have done. 
In our great concern for the welfare of the individual 
soul we have taken too little part in the great work of 
transforming the social environment for men, of 
moralizing our neighborhoods, and of purifying the 
body politic. In this field English Friends have a 
splendid record. In fact no religious body, since 
the Puritans of the Commonwealth era, has put itself 
in a more virile manner into the currents of the 
national life than has the English Society of Friends. 
Its members watch the course of events and of politics 


with profound interest and all the moral forces of 


the Society are brought to bear in the great issues of 
the day. Friends devote themselves to a political 
career and to civic duties with as pure and unselfish 
a consecration as the missionary who goes to the 
antipodes, and even tiny meetings with a member- 
ship of hardly a dozen Friends, are often determin- 
ing influences in their communities. The way in 
which the young men of the Society in all parts of 
England enter into the Adult School work and take 
their share of the task of enlarging the spiritual 
sphere of the working classes'is worthy of the sincer- 
est admiration, for each such worker is a living chan- 
nel through which the spiritual life of the meeting 
flows into the veins of society. 

Another thing which greatly impresses an observer 
is the high level of intellectual equipment among 
English Friends. They have far fewer men and 
women who have had a college or university educa- 
tion than we have, but nevertheless their members, 
as a rule, are much more widely read, have studied 
more carefully the problems of the age and are able 
to take up with wider insight the questions which 
affect the life of the Church. Nobody who knows 
can fail to be impressed by the solid way in which 
Friends in England are striving to conserve the great 
principles of Quakerism and to maintain a spiritual 
type of worship. The summer schools of the last ten 
years have contributed much toward producing this 
situation, and there can be no doubt that they have 
greatly stimulated the intellectual life of the Society 
and aroused a keen interest in the progress of 
thought. 

On the other hand, American Quakerism has been 
much more fluid and adjustable in its forms and 
methods to meet the conditions and needs of varying 
communities than English Quakerism has been. Our 
many types and varieties are due to just this readi- 
ness to shape ourselves to the conditions of life which 
confront us, and on the whole it is a right tendency. 
There is no one sacred and infallible thing called 
“Quakerism” which is to remain unchanged and un- 
affected by the course of human life. Friends, if 
they are to be true to the spirit of their founders, are 
to be organs of a living Spirit, they are to be living 
epistles of Christ and so they must speak to the needs 
and conditions of their time and their locality. 
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There are meetings in England which have lost their 
place and power because they are fossilized and are 
doing little more than holding a shell which they 
have inherited from the past. They are so under the 
spell of a Quaker tradition that they are missing 
their opportunity to minister to the actual world in 
which they are. We have made our mistakes perhaps 
in going too fast, but it is a part of the Divine plan 
for a religious body to live and grow and develop 
with the growing life of the world. 

Then, we have succeeded better than 
English Friends have in winning a group-spirit in 
our meetings—a fellowship life. One is impressed 
almost everywhere in England with the number of 
persons who preserve at all hazards their stubborn 
individuality. Their views are fixed and impervious. 
They are im meetings, but not an organic part of 
meetings. They never fuse into the life of the whole; 
they are not enough baptized into one spirit and they 
do not enough share themselves in a corporate life. 
We undoubtedly have our “stubborn individuals” 
and our “impervious views,” but it is always a joy 
to realize that the fellowship spirit is so natural and 
spontaneous in almost all parts of our country. It 
shows itself in the warm social greetings at the close 
of meeting; in our tea-meetings; in our round-table 
groups; in our Bible-schools, permeated with the 
corporate life of the Church, and in the tendency, 
which is steadily growing, for our members to be 
actually “members” of a larger whole rather than 
“Ssolated individuals” uttering particular views for 


again, 


the relief of their own mind. 

In both countries, the power and effectiveness of 
public ministry have greatly increased in the last 
quarter of a century. There are those who turn back 
fondly to the princely men who have vanished, and 
to the prophetic spirits who are gone, but there can, 
I think, be no doubt that the spiritual message which 
is being uttered among us now, both here and in 
England, has a simplicity, a naturalness, a direct- 
ness, a life and power which compares well with any 
period in our history since the close of the great first 
period. Our most urgent need on both sides of the 
water is to bring our young men with fervor and 


consecration into the tasks and the service of the. 


Church. They are receiving as never before oppor- 
tunities for equipping themselves, they find them- 
selves in a modern society which offers a glorious 
field for spiritual service, they are compassed about 
with a great cloud of witnesses, they are beckoned 
on by the supreme Master of men and the destiny of 
Quakerism is in their hands. May they quit them- 
selves like men! R. M. J. 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT. 


We have already spoken of the “Emmanuel 
Clinic” in Boston, where Dr. Elweod Worcester and 
his associates are meeting with a good measure of 
success in the treatment of a large variety of func- 
tional and nervous disorders. We have also called’ 
attention to the manual on ‘Religion and Medicine,’” 
which describes in plain terms the work there under- 
taken. So general has become interest in this sub- 
ject, both in this country and in England, that the 
“Emmanuel Movement,” as it is called, is one of the 
most significant factors in the religious world at 
the present time. Medical colleges of the first rank, 
as well as theological seminaries, are giving attention 
to the subject and have provided for lectures. If 
wisely directed, the movement gives promise of help- 
fulness, not only in the treatment of disease, but in 
clearing away the fogs of misunderstanding and 
ignorance from many obscure, yet fundamental, 
functions of body and mind. Much confusion on 
these subjects exists in the public mind to-day, due to 
fragmentary and chaotic conceptions of truth. The 
sweet sanity of Dr. Worcester and his co-laborers is 
doing much to bring order out of confusion. Their 
book on “Religion and Medicine” is a timely message 
to the public in general. 

While recognizing and profiting by the great ad- 
vance in knowledge of material things, they insist 
upon the reality and importance of spiritual forces, 
and, while they minister to body and mind, they do 
not forget the deeper matters of life. It is comfort- 
ing to find the founder of the “Emmanuel Clinic” 
speaking thus in his chapter on “The Outlook of the 
Church” : 


Like other men who have seriously labored in the field of 
social endeavor, we feel its limitations. ‘The people are very 
willing to accept what we have to give them in the way of 
fine parish buildings, libraries, gymnasia, music, trade-schools,. 
art classes, and even baths. But the best that the Christian 
Church has to offer men is the new life in Christ Jesus, and 
this all our social endeavors do not seem to make people espe- 
cially anxious to receive at our hands. We have heard many 
of the ablest and most conscientious clergymen of our Church 
confess with sorrow that they are doing this work with a 
sense of humiliation and despondency, because they do not 
feel that they are giving their people the best they have to 
give. Of one thing we may be very sure: unless we soon 
find a way to unite faith to charity, that is, to infuse our 
social work with a more religious spirit, it will be taken from 
us and given to others. The great defect of the social 
movement in the Church is that it is not sufficiently personal, 
spiritual and ethical. It can change the environment, but as 


‘yet it seems to have no means of changing the heart. It can 


help men in the bulk, but it has no direct access to the depth 
of the individual conscience. We therefore venture to believe 
that the social movement will soon be supplemented by a 
psychical movement which speaks in the name of Christ to 


| the soul. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XVII.* 


[Through an oversight the closing paragraphs of Section 
32, on “The Call to the Work of the Baltimore Association,” 
did not reach us until after the article written by Mary M 
Hobbs had appeared. We insert them here, as they contain a 
few facts worthy of mention.—Ep. i 

When we reached North Carolina, the house we 
were going to move into was being repaired. It was 
located on a lot joining old Springfield Meeting- 
house. ‘There was a good sized school-house on the 
meeting-house grounds, and we had taken a teacher 
with us from Indiana, Deborah Steere, who was a 
graduate of Earlham College and one of the best 
teachers | ever knew. She remained with us for 
three years, living in our home, and then, after a 
year’s rest, I arranged for her to take charge of the 
school at Friendsville, Tennessee, which was a school 
of some note. It had been assisted by English 
Friends in building and getting it started. Deborah 
‘Steere is now the wife of Samuel Howe, located at 
‘Selma, Ohio. She was assisted at Friendsville by 
William Clark, the present editor of St. Nicholas, in 
New York. 

We went to the home of Allan U. Tomlinson, 
where we remained until our house was ready. This 
‘man deserves more than a passing notice. He sat at 
the head of Springfield Meeting, lived at Bush Hill, 
now called Archdale, had a tan-yard, a shoe shop, a 
harness shop and a store. He was an enterprising 
“man in business, educational work and church work. 
“Two of his sons have graduated at Haverford Col- 
‘lege and were teachers of ability, being employed by 
sour Association. Another was a practicing physi- 
cian. Allan U. Tomlinson had been superintendent 
-of the First-day school for forty years. In connec- 
tion with Nathan Hunt, Mahlon Hockett and other 
worthy friends, he had made Springfield Meeting 
-one of the leading meetings in the yearly meeting. 
He was interested in the success of New Garden 
‘Boarding-School and educational work generally, and 
was a member of the committee appointed by North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting to counsel and advise with 
the Baltimore Association in their work. Just before 
-the surrender of Johnson at Greensboro, one corps 
-of his army was located at Bush Hill. The leading 
generals had their headquarters in his home. At 
night they placed a guard around the house and 
‘bolted all the doors. He objected to the guard and 
unbolted the doors. It appeared later that the wives 
-of the generals were afraid of their own soldiers, as 
they were poorly fed and clothed and had received 
‘but little pay and felt that their cause was lost. But 
the Friends were preserved and went on with their 
-duties. They held their quarterly meeting as usual, 
while the army lay around the meeting-house, not 
knowing how soon they might hear the roar of the 


cannon opening another bloody battle. But the next 


day they learned that Johnson and Sherman had 
tried to negotiate the terms of a surrender, which was 
soon accomplished, and the poor, weary Confederate 
soldiers received their small pay, laid down their 
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arms and returned to their sad and, in many cases, 


destitute homes. It was a happy day for our Friends 
in the South. 

Now, having told of our call and location in the 
South, I propose to proceed to give some account of 
the organization of the Baltimore Association of 
Friends to Assist and Advise the Friends in the 
Southern States. But before doing so, I wish to 
introduce an article written by my dear friend, Mary 
Mendenhall Hobbs,* at my request, as an introduction, 
showing the need for such work and the wisdom 
required in carrying it forward. This article has 
been written by one who went through these dark 
days, a daughter of Dr. Nereus Mendenhall, a lead- 
ing Friend in North Carolina Yearly Meeting, one 
who remained in the yearly meeting from a sense of 
duty and whose labor was abundantly blessed to indi- 
viduals and to the Church. She has told the story 
as few could. Many will be glad to read it. 


33. The field opened for the Baltumore Association. 


The foregoing account of Mary Mendenhall 
Hobbs, telling in her own pleasant way the privations 
and trials of Friends in the South during the war 
and the condition they were left in at its close, is a 
fit introduction to the organization of an association 
in the city of Baltimore, having for its name and 
object “The Baltimore Association of Friends to 
Assist and Advise with the Friends in the Southern 
States.” The need of this can never be fully known, 
except by those who passed through it. We of the 
North will never be able to appreciate the condition 
that our dear Friends of the South were in at the 
close of the war. We will give here a clipping from 
the Baltumore American, dated Eighth month 6, 1883, 
in which a short resumé of the work is made: “One 
First-day morning, towards the close of the war, two 
men appeared in front of the Friends meeting- 
house, on Courtland Street, and quietly waited until 
the services were over. As the members were coming 
out of the building, the two strangers informed sev- 
eral of the congregation that there were some North 
Carolina Friends at one of the city wharves in desti- 
tute circumstances. A committee at once repaired 
to the locality and found there 50 persons, of all ages 
and conditions, whose homes had been ruined by the 
passage of Johnson’s and Sherman’s armies through 
the section in which they lived. They had obtained 
permission to go to their friends in the Northwest. 
Their suffering excited a warm sympathy, and steps 
were at once taken for their comfort. But the charity 
did not stop there. Permission was obtained from 
President Lincoln to send a vessel load of provisions 
and agricultural implements to the other Friends in 
North Carolina, and 450 more soon passed through 
the city, and they, too, received assistance. The 
temporary aid thus extended became an established 
permanency, and the Baltimore Association of 
Friends in the South was formed. This society, in 


*“Conditions in Carolina at the Close of the Civil War,” by 
Mary M. Hobbs, appeared in THe Amertcan Frienp, No. 36 
and No. 37. 
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a quiet way, has been accomplishing a great deal of 
good in North Carolina. It has expended over 
$122,500 since the close of the war in educational 
and agricultural work. The magnitude and effi- 
ciency of the results have recently been brought to 
light through extended notices in the North Carolina 
papers and the dedication of large school buildings 
and meeting-houses. 

“Tn 1750, New Garden, in the western part of the 
State, was settled by a colony of Friends. This set- 
tlement formed a nucleus of a still larger settlement, 
and the Friends increased both in numbers and influ- 
ence. Over one-half a century ago a school was es- 
tablished. It has continued prosperously ever since. 

“The Baltimore Association has organized a sys- 
tem of schools in 13 counties of the State; took great 
interest in the institution at New Garden, and has 
just expended $22,000.00 in the enlargement of the 
buildings and the extension and addition of new halls 
and general improvements, making it one of the most 
prominent institutions m the State. The opening 
exercises took place last week in the presence of a 
thousand people, among them being Governor Jarvis, 
General Seales, member of Congress; Dr. Worth, 
treasurer of the State, and a large number of the 
leading editors of the State. The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation was represented by Francis T. King and Dr. 
James C, Thomas. All the gentlemen made very in- 
teresting and able addresses. Dr. Mendenhall read 
a full historical account of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends compiled from original records as far back 
as the year 1704, when George Fox landed in Caro- 
lina and gathered a church near the waters of the 
Albemarle. 

“The Friends first landed in this country in 
Massachusetts in 1656. They made their way down 
to North Carolina and at one time formed over one- 
half of the colonists of the State. 

“The labors of the Baltimore Society have been 
fraught with gratifying results. Its system of 
schools has given education not only to all the chil- 
dren of the Friends, but to 1,300 children of other 
denominations. The establishment of the institution 
has stopped all emigration of the Friends from the 
States to the West and increased their membership 
from 2,200 to 5,641, and the number of meeting- 
houses from 28 to 52. A similar work has been car- 
ried on in Eastern Tennessee, where there are 700 
Friends. The Society has also conducted a model 
farm at a central location, and has established agri- 
cultural clubs in various parts of the State. Some 
years it has sent as much as two tons of clover seed 
fr om Baltimore to North Carolina. 

“The officers of the Baltimore Association are: 
President, Francis T. King; treasurer, Jesse Tyson ; 
secretary, John C. Thomas; directors, Dr. James C. 
Thomas; Francis White, Dr. Caleb Winslow, James 
Carey and Joseph P. Elliott. 

“Mr. King was seen by an American reporter yes- 
terday and asked what improvements he had noted 
in the South. ‘I notice, he replied, ‘that a great 
stimulus is being given to education in the South. 


New schools are springing up, many of them being of 
high grades. In one town of 5,000 inhabitants two 
large post-grade schools are being established, each 
of which will have a brick building and would be an 
ornament to the city of Baltimore. The money was 
contributed by the people.’ ” 

In 1874, the Friends Review had the following 
to say: “The Friends of the yearly meetings on this. 
continent, with those of London and Dublin, rendered 
Friends of North Carolina, through the agency of the 
Baltimore Educational Association, the assistance 
they so much stood in need of after four years of 
trial and suffering, and have been greatly blessed 
in promoting their religious and material interests, 
and we believe it has always been a blessing to their 
neighborhoods generally, commending to many hearts 
the Gospel message of ‘Peace on Earth Good Will 
to Men.” 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting abolished slavery 
within its limits at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, from which period to the breaking out of the 
rebellion there was a steady and large emigration 
of their members to the West, composed mainly of 
families escaping from the power and influence of 
slavery, that they might bring up their children 
under free institutions. The character and extension 
of this emigration seriously diminished their num- 
bers, and, had their members been able to sell their 
farms in 1861, there would have been a general 
movement to the free States. But we believe it was 
providentially overruled, and they were left isolated 
for four long years from their brethren and their 
government, the history and suffering of which period 
have already been given. 

When the war closed in 1865 the same desire to: 
move away again seized upon them, and, but for 
prompt aid and counsel through the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation, serious consequences would have resulted 
to the organization of the yearly meeting, and great. 
pecuniary and personal sacrifice to Friends individ- 
ually. 

In 1861, there were seven quarterly meetings, 31 
meetings for worship, 12 Friends schools and 2, "200° 
members. In 1873, there were eight quarterly meet- 
ings, 44 meetings for worship, 42 Friends schools. 
and over 5,000 members. 

The educational and agricultural work in the 
South, undertaken in brotherly love by the United 
Yearly Meetings, had been so rich and varied in its 
character, so speedy and permanent in its results, so- 
economical in its management and so evidently 
blessed of the Lord, that we desire to encourage our 
Friends of North Carolina to continue the work. 

34. The master hand at the helm. 

Having given the cause and origin of the Balti- 
more Association, it will be appropriate to pause for 
a little time and speak of the man who, more than 
any other, saw the necessity of such an association, 
and who, during its years of existence, did more than 
any other one to make its work a real success. Others: 
labored faithfully and efficiently, but I think we all 
recognize the fact that he was the master hand at the- 
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helm. It would be pleasant to give a word picture 
of this man, who was a leader and who led wisely 
and efficiently. 

Francis Thompson King was born in Baltimore, 
Second Month 25, 1819. He was carefully trained 
and educated in the Society of Friends, and early 
became convinced of the sin of slavery and war. 

About this time Joseph John Gurney, while on a 
visit to this country, stopped at Joseph King’s house, 
and his son, F. T. King, became an avowed Christian 
in 1838. He fully accepted the doctrine of the 
Gospel as held by the Friends and ever remained 
loyal to the interests of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
with which he was actively connected through the 
remainder of his life. He served as clerk of the 
yearly meeting for many years, was an elder worthy 
of double honor, and a member of various commit- 
tees. For sixteen years he engaged in business, but 
in 1856, having obtained the amount he had previ- 
ously fixed upon as needful for his support, he retired 
from active business that he might give himself more 
directly to the Lord’s work. 

‘John C. Thomas knew him well, and, in a recent 
letter to the writer, gives this brief word picture of 
our mutual friend: ‘““He was a remarkable combina- 
tion of widely differing and valuable qualities, a 
sanguine temperament with a conservative disposi- 
tion, enthusiastic, but cautious; quick to devise plans, 
yet holding ali in subjection to religious principles 
and to his understanding of God’s will for him; an 
elder with spiritual discernment and earnest concern 
for the growth of the Church and for the develop- 
ment of gifts; though a zealous Friend, yet with a 
wide outlook, broad and sympathizing; a genuine 
fellowship with all believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Being faithful with his early covenant to 
retire from active business as soon as he became pos- 
sessed of a moderate competency, and devote himself 
to benevolent work, it was not long before appeals for 
his services and help pressed upon him and met a 
hearty response. Many institutions and associations 
and individuals were guided to success by his advice 
and assistance. I remember him telling me at one 
time that he was connected with over one dozen 
benevolent institutions and Christian associations, as 
president, vice-president, trustee or director. For 
many years he took active interest in the Maryland 
Bible Society, and was one of its active managers. 
He took great interest in the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
of his native city. Also in the orphan asylums and 
hospitals and similar institutions. He was president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
University and the Johns Hopkins Hospital. He 
gave much time and labor in getting those institu- 
tions started and in proper working order. He was 
also one of the trustees of Bryn Mawr College, and 
was actively engaged in the promotion and building 
up of tnat institution. So when the Baltimore Asso- 
siation was formed, as described in a previous chap- 
ter, those who knew him would naturally expect, to 
see him taking a leading part in the organization 
and one of its active spirits in carrying it forward. 


He felt that North Carolina Yearly Meeting should: 
continue to be the center of religious influence in the 
South, and that Guilford College should be made a 
center of Quaker education in the Old North State, 
where early Quakerism found a foothold in the days 
of Fox and Edmundson and others of the early 
pioneers, but which bid fair to be routed out. He 
saw the danger, and with others, threw himself 
into the breach and turned back the tide of emigra- 
tion to the West. He visited every yearly meeting 
in this land, also London and Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ings on the other side, endeavoring in this effort 
to build up the waste places in North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting and restore it to its proper rank 
among the yearly meetings of this continent. He 
labored both with men and boys, in public and in 
private. His correspondence was extensive, laying 
the work before Friends everywhere. During the 
time of the Association work he made about 40 visits 
to the field in North Carolina and Tennessee. He 
wanted to see the work himself. No privation was 
too great. With my horse and open spring wagon, 
we would leave our home at Bush Hill and drive’ 
around through Randolph, Guilford, Alamance, and | 
the adjoining counties for ten days or two weeks, 
visiting schools and meetings, holding religious 
and educational meetings in different neighborhoods. 
Sometimes our journey would be up towards the 
mountains, but wherever we went we always had a 
word of encouragement for those we met. 

It would be interesting to dwell upon some of our 
conversations as he would review the field, talk over 
the different schools and meetings, and dwell upon 
what the future would be in North Carolina relig- 
iously, educationally and agriculturally. He saw 
the beginning and the growth of his vision. It is 
the privilege of some of the rest of us to see more 
of it, but none of us have yet seen the full fruition 
of those years of patience and toil. . 

He died peacefully, after a few days’ illness, on 
the 18th of Twelfth month, 1891. 


HOW THE QUAKERS SACRIFICED THE 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


One of our subscribers sends us the following elip- 
ping taken from the “Sunday-School” Notes in The 
Daily Capital, Topeka, Kan. : 

I said in one of the quarter’s lessons that the Quakers sac- 
rificed the Presbyterians. Of course I heard from some sur- 
prised Friends. It speaks well for the Quakers that they 
themselves and other folks, too, can not believe they were 
ever cruel. That they would allow any one to be done to 
death. Yet they did that very thing and hundreds of Presby- 
terians were butchered. So atrocious was the conduct of the 
Philadelphia Quakers, the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians were ex- 
asperated to unpardonable excesses. Under the n&@me of “The 
Paxton Boys” they armed and marched to Philadelphia to 
blow the Quakers into the river. You can read all about it in 
Vol. 2 of Parkman’s “The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 


While Parkman discredits the policy of non- 
resistance in his account of “The Paxton Men” and 
their riotous march on Philadelphia, yet a vivid 
imagination is required in order to reach the above 
conclusions. According to Parkman, the Irish-Pres- 
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byterians on the Pennsylvania frontier were goaded 
to desperation by a “number of collateral causes,” 
one of which was thevr belief, that the lack of mili- 
tary support from the Colonial (Quaker) Assembly 
increased their exposure to Indian depredations. It 
was, and still is, an open question whether or not 
these militant frontiersmen were justified in their 
belief. This much is true, that Indian depredations 
were quite as prevalent on Colonial frontiers where 
Quaker opposition did not prevent military defense, 
that the aggressive and pugnacious methods of the 
Irish-Presbyterians were largely responsible for the 
treatment which they received from the Indians, and 
that the Quaker policy of conciliation often prevented 
bloodshed, and if it had been consistently followed, 
might have averted bloodshed altogether during the 
Pontiac disturbances. 

In his “History of Quaker Government in Penn- 
sylvania,” Isaac Sharpless says: “The gain to the 
Province by a consistent course of fair dealing would 
have been immense. The friendship of the Indian 
would have been an effective buffer against French 
attack. The whites might have reposed in safety be- 
hind their red defenders. The troubles of finance 
and taxation, which created the hard feeling of the 
people against the proprietors would never have 
arisen, and the reign of peace and security might 
have had another twenty years of experience. The 
Quaker experiment of peace succeeded while Quaker 
justice to the Indian prevailed. When the proprie- 
tors departed from this, peace departed, and Quaker 
rule terminated. 

“But, even granting all this, it may be plausibly 
maintained that in the end the Quaker policy would 
have defeated itself. The tremendous immigration 
induced by the free principles of government, and 
the security from savage attack, filled up the country 
at a rapid rate. Lands were cleared and hunting 
grounds vanished. What were the Indians to do? 
Laber was irksome, civilization they did not want, 
and their country was emptied of game. <A greater 
problem than even William Penn solved was the in- 
heritance of his sons, and even had they attacked it in 
the right sprit of their father they might have failed. 
But we have learned something of the Indians since 
that day; and, while we know they are unspeakably 
cruel in war, we have also ascertained that they are 
trustworthy to friends, faithful to treaties, and 
reasonable in meeting half way any advance made in 
good-will. Hence we may believe that there would 
have been found some feasible right way to settle the 
Indian. question in Pennsylvania in the last century 
without fraud or war.’ 

The inference that Friends were largely respon- 
sible for the riot of the “Paxton Boys,” and that these 
ruffians marched to Philadelphia with the avowed in- 
tention of blowing the Quakers into the river, is far 
from a fair interpretation of facts. According to 
Parkman, the authority whom we are asked to con- 
sult, “the occasion—and, at least, as regards most of 
them, the innocent occasion—of the tumult?’ was not 
the Quakers, but a little band of unarmed Moravian 
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Indians, who had embraced the Christian faith and 
who had been taken to Philadelphia for protection 
from the vengeance of unscrupulous whites. 

After telling how these border ruffians massacred 
the little remnant of Conestoga Indians at Lancaster, 
Pa., Isaac Sharpless says: “The outlaws who com- 
mitted this act were a body of settlers from the north 
of Ireland, who were fiercely exasperated against all 
Indians. They lived at Paxton ‘and Donegal, south 
of Harrisburg, and with their friends became after- 
ward known as “Paxton Boys.” They were actuated 
partly by religious motives, quoting the command to 
the Israelites to destroy utterly the heathens of Pal- 
estine, but mainly they were madly desirous to 
avenge the sufferings of their friends at the hands of 
Indian invaders. Their pastor, John Elder, though 
he preached a militant Christianity in the pulpit, 
with his loaded rifle by his side, endeavored to re- 
strain them when he found who were to be the objects 
of their wrath. Either they did not respect him or 
did not believe in his sincerity, for they moved him 
aside with a gun at his breast and went on. 

“There seems to have been little excuse for this out= 
rage, except the general one so often urged since, 
that the only good Indian is a dead Indian. It was 
suspected that these Indians had given information 
to their brethren on the warpath. One of them had 
been accused of killing a man. But these charges 
were not proven; and the German neighbors usually 
considered them as harmless if improvident mendi- 
cants. 

“The province was thoroughly aroused. A lynch- 
ing was a new thing in Pennsylvania, and excited 
vastly more indignation than it would at the present 
time. Franklin wrote a vigorous and denunciatory 
pamphlet. Governor Penn issued two proclamations 
calling on the local authorities to enforce the law and 
offerig rewards. Philadelphia and the eastern coun- 
ties in general were shocked and felt that the province 
was disgraced. 

“This was not, however, the feeling where the deed 
was committed. The Paxton Boys gloried in their 
acts, and made no secret of them. Nothing could be 
done, for along the frontier there was full sympathy 
with them, and no officials would have dared to touch 
them. 

“Emboldened by this sympathy, they decided to 
extend their operations. A company of Indians had 
embraced Christianity through the efforts of the 
Moravians at Bethlehem, but as their loyalty to the 
English was somewhat uncertain, and their safety in 
any exposed position decidedly precarious, it was con- 
cluded to move them—140 in number—to Phila- 
delphia. Fearful, however, that they still might fall 
a victim to the enmity of their white persecutors, 
they were further transported to New York. There 
the Governor refused to receive them, and under the 
control of two companies of soldiers they were re- 
turned to Philadelphia and placed in barracks in what 
was then the northern part of the city, near the corner 
of Third and Green Streets. 

“The Paxton Boys, re-inforced by stronger and 
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steadier men who were deputed by border meetings 
to carry their grievances to Philadelphia, concluded 
to treat these Moravian Indians as they had those at 
Laneaster. lf the Quakers defended them they were 
.also to be murdered. It was to be a war of sects, with 
the Presbyterian and the Quaker in hostile array.” 
The rioters got as far as Germantown, but after 
some negotiations returned home. “The matter 
ended as a farce, without the loss of a drop of blood.” 


STREET TALK IN A DRY TOWN. 


BY E. L. BUCHANAN. 


Kansas City, Kansas, a city of 100,000, is “dry,” 
and has been for over two years. One of my priv- 
ileges as a commissioner to the General Assembly at 
Kansas City, Missouri, was to visit that city’s “dry” 
neighbor during and after the Assembly for the ex- 
press purpose of finding out personally whether pro- 
thibition is enforced and beneficial—or the reverse. 

My method was to go to the man on the street— 
the fellow who by appearance likes his ‘“booze’’— 
and to the promiscuous multitude of men in various 
-eallings—not to the ministers and temperance advo- 
cates. My investigation was very largely among 
those who would know how and where to get liquor 
if it was obtainable anywhere in town. As far as I 
-could discern, only two temperance men were among 
the number—and I am not sure even of them. To 
‘me this gives the greater weight to the testimony. 

I will not attempt to give verbatim the conversa- 
tions which I had, for that would occupy too much 
space and time. But I will write out the gist of 
them. 

Talking With Men in the Street. 


I boarded a street-car from Kansas City, Missouri, 
and when across the line in the packing-house dis- 
trict, I began talking to a Swedish laboring man. He 
said the prohibition law was very rigidly enforced, 
‘but there was still liquor drunk—that quite a number 
-of places sold it. But it was sneaked in and put in 
garrets and cellars, where people had to go “on the 
-quiet” to get it. His testimony was not very encour- 
-aging. I thought my hopes were going to be shat- 
‘tered and I must throw to the winds all my cher- 
ished confidence in prohibition. I thought at first, 
~“T ouess I had better stop now.” “But,” I said to 
myself a moment later, “that would not be honest. I 
‘have started to investigate this matter, and I will do 
so regardless of results and even though all my hopes 
-are crushed.” 

So I began on the street-car conductor, who was a 
resident of Kansas City, Kansas. He answered that 
he could not say much about it, as he was so con- 
stantly busy on his run. But he had heard quite a 
number of times that people had been arrested, fined 
“$500 and sent to jail for illegally selling liquor in 
“that part of the city. 

My first call after I left the car in the town under 
investigation was on a pawnbroker, who, T thought, 
-would feel the effects of prohibition in his business 


if anybody did outside the liquor trade. He said he 
did not believe in prohibition, but that it was far bet- 
ter than the way the saloons were being run. He ex- 
pressed a preference for the city remaining as it then 
was—‘dry.” His business was about the same. 

I sauntered across the street where a colored young 
man was polishing the brass railings in front of a 
bank. He had spent the better part of twenty-two 
years in Kansas City, he said; the town was his birth- 
place. I asked him about prohibition and how it 
worked. He said it worked all right, but he didn’t 
like it. I asked him “why?’ and he said: “It 
doesn’t seem as libely as when de people go in and 
out de saloons spending their money, and it makes a 
poo’ fellow feel like he’s rich when he drinks.” But he 
acknowledged business for grocers and clothiers was 
much better, and that many places formerly occupied 
by saloons were occupied now by clothing stores and 
groceries. 
~ I said: “Of course, you can get as much liquor as 
you want at the drug stores;” and he replied: “No, 
sir, you cain’t. An’ when you git it, you’se got to sign 
a book, an’ you cain’t gib any ole reason, but a good 
one; den de names is sent to de cou’t house ebery 
day, and if yo’ name is seen mo’ dan onct a day, 
dere’ll be somethin’ doin’. No, sir; dey’re mighty 
perticler.” 

Talking With Business Men. 


A jeweler, quite evidently a German, said that his 
business was better than before the law went into 
effect, and that property holders who had been afraid 
that everything would go to pieces as soon as the 
saloons were closed, were now getting larger rent than 
before for their business property. He said general 
conditions were far better now; that he had not seen 
a drunken man for a long time, and that he preferred 
bringing up his eight children in a prohibition city. 

IT walked into a large and finely equipped real 
estate office. Here for the first time I made known 
my object before entering into conversation, thinking 
that I would here receive a little jar. I looked into 
a keen, aggressive young man’s eyes as he said: 
‘Real estate has steadily increased in value and rents 
are about the same. Not so many men drink, and a 
ereat many men are buying homes with the money 
they have heretofore spent for liquor. Many of these 
have never before owned property. And many who 
had never had money-in the bank are making de 
posits.” 

I next visited a florist, who said that his business 
and business along all lines was better ; that the work- 
ingmen had more money than formerly and that it 
was the laboring man who kept up business. 

A boot and shoe cobbler was my next “‘inter- 
viewee.” He had been in the city ten years; he said 
he thought the town would be better off if it had 
saloons, but his business was better since prohibition 
had gone into effect. His principal objection seemed 
to be that Kansas City, Kansas, was so close to Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and many went there to buy 
liquor and spend their money there. He thought if 
Kansas City, Kansas, was twenty or thirty miles 
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from Kansas City, Missouri, it would help consider- 
ably. But he told me that most of the 175 rooms 
formerly occupied by saloons were now occupied by 
groceries and clothing stores. He liked his beer, yet 
thought the manufacture of liquor should be pro- 
hibited. 

I went to at least ten grocery or clothing stores, and 
found all so busy that I did not interrupt men for a 
conversation. But finally I intercepted the pro- 
prietor of a grocery store who was going out on some 
hurried errand. He stopped long enough to say he had 
been in the grocery, business for a number of years 
and his present business was fine; he had all he could 
take care of. Workingmen, he told me, had money 
to pay for their goods. He liked a glass of beer him- 
self once in a while, but was perfectly satisfied with 
no saloons. He said there was less crime. 

I next went into a house-furnishing store where 
they dealt mostly with the laboring class. The pro- 
prietors told me that they were not prohibitionists 
and liked a drink once in a while, but that to have no 
saloons in Kansas City was a help to them; that 
their collections were fine—they sold their goods on 
the installment plan. Even during the recent finan- 
cial stress their business and collections had been 
splendid. These men also said that a firm or two in 
the same line of business in Kansas City, Missouri, 
had told them that unless collections were better 
there they would be obliged to close up. 

One of the men I talked with had been in busi- 
ness just across from a saloon and a grocery when 
the law went into effect. He reported that the 
groceryman said he noticed an increase in his sales 
the very night the saloon was closed up. 

I have given as tersely as possible the results of 
the two half days’ inquiry. I have not smoothed it 
nor varnished it in the least. Neither in my ques- 
tionings did I select those whom I thought would 
give me favorable comment, but rather the reverse. 

When such testimony as this is given—positive, 
not hearsay—what will be the verdict of the jury 
the people—in the case —The Interior. 


“MORE THAN MONEY.” 


It was a raw spring morning with a wind that 
chilled to the bone, yet Lois Brandt said to herself 
that she would rather walk the streets all day than go 
to the Schuylers’. She hated herself for her coward- 
ice; she need not lose her own self-respect, she told 
herself, because people treated her like a machine ; 
and besides, the Schuylers might be different from 
the Harrisons, even if both were society people. But 
the memory of the two weeks of sewing at the Har- 
risons’,—the long, driven hours of work, the care- 
lessly served lunch that was sent up to her, the con- 
stant faultfinding,—all that was too vivid to be ban- 
ished at will. With stern eyes and closely set lips 
she finally rang the Schuylers’ bell. 

The maid showed her to the sewing-room at once, 
and in a moment a girl came in. When Lois saw her 


—the tall, beautiful young figure exquisitely gowned 
—the frown in her eyes deepened. But Grace Schuy- 
ler did not seem to notice it. 

“This is Miss Brandt?” she asked. ‘Mother was 
called away this morning, but I think you and I can 
plan things out very easily. 
in the other room and find the chair that will be most 
comfortable for you. It makes such a difference to 
one’s pleasure in working—don’t you think so?’ 

Wondering, Lois followed Miss Schuyler into the 
next room and selected a small, low chair. A foot- 
stool was already in the room, and all conveniences 
for sewing, and after a few clear directions, Miss 
Schuyler left. She reappeared, however, promptly 
at twelve. 

“Playtime!” she ordered, smiling. “We keep 
eight-hour days here. Your lunch will be sent up in 
a few minutes, and I had a little tea-table brought in, 
thinking that you might like to make your own tea. 
I always do. Meantime, here are the last magazines, 
or if you would prefer it, help yourself to a book. 
The only stipulation is that you rest your full hour.” 

Almost incredulous, Lois went across to the tea- 
table. Kettle and lamp were both filled, and matches, 
tea caddy, everything ready. Curiously she lifted the 
little silver teapot; it bore Grace Schuyler’s mono- 
gram upon its side. 

“She’s treating me like her friends,” Lois said, 
slowly. 

As the week passed other things happened—a red 
rose to wear home one night, a dish of bonbons upon 
her work-table, nearly an hour one afternoon of Grace 
Schuyler’s beautiful music. When all too’ quickly 
the week was over and she received her pay, she tried 
to say it. ; 

“It’s been—so much more than money,” she stam- 
mered, 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Schuyler, “isn’t it always 
‘more than money’ that we share in one way or 
another ?”—Youth’s Companion. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


The semi-centennial celebration of the founding of 
Western Yearly Meeting occurred on the 23d ult., the 
closing day of the yearly meeting, and was the great 
day of the sessions this year. There were a great 
many visitors and former members from various 
parts of the United States and especially from all 
over Indiana. These guests and members listened 
with keen interest to an all-day program of papers 
and reminiscenses relative to the founding and devel- 
opment of the yearly meeting. 

Eight papers were prepared, as follows and pre- 
sented in condensed form: 

1. “The First Settlements in Western Indiana 
and Eastern Illinois,” Milton Hanson, Emma Doan 
Furnas. 

2. “Events Surrounding the Organization of 
Western Yearly Meeting,” Townsend Cope. ‘ 

3. “The Social Life of Friends Fifty Years 
Ago and Earlier,” Chas. O. Newlin. 


First, however, come 
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4. “Development of the Material Interests of the 
Yearly Meeting,” Lewis E. Stout. 

5. “A Personal of the Leading Ministers and 
Members in 1858,” Lydia Taylor Painter. 

6. “Development and Progress, Including the 
Leading Spirits in the Different Departments of 
Chureh Work,” Solomon B. Woodard. 

7. “Philanthropic Work of Western Yearly 
Meeting,” Chas. E. Newlin. 

8. “Present Resources and Outlook,” George H. 
Moore. 

These, as indicated by the subjects, gave a concise 
history of the founding and development of the yearly 
meeting. There were originally only five quarterly 
meetings with a probable membership of 5,000. 
Now there are 16 quarterly meetings, witha member- 
ship of 15,628. These papers will be edited and pub- 
lished in book-form and will probably sell for $1.00. 
The book will contain a large number of pictures of 
the leading characters of the yearly meeting, includ- 
ing the first clerks, Barnabas C. Hobbs and Drusilla 
Wilson. There will also be cuts of the house and 
grounds as they were when first occupied, and a dia- 
gram map showing each original meeting and all that 
has been added since. The book will be of great 
value and one to be desired by every family in the 
yearly meeting, as well as by large numbers of 
Friends elsewhere. 

The program throughout the day, and especially 
the “social hour,” from nine to ten A. M., was very 
delightful to the crowds of people attending. 

It came as a fitting climax and close of the first 
fifty years of the yearly meeting. t showed what 
God had done in the past and was an inspiring 
prophecy of the future, and proved a great blessing to 
the yearly meeting. 

Throughout the sessions of this year’s gathering 
the attendance was large and the interest good, though 
on the Sabbath the crowd was much smaller than in 
former years, owing to the excessive heat and dust. 
The Gospel was preached in its purity and power by 
a large number of visiting ministers, and many per- 
sons were especially blessed. Those present with 
credentials were Wm. J. Sayers, Chas. E. Tebbets, 
John Kittrell and wife, Franklin Meredith and wife, 
Alfred Johnson, James S. Swander and Frank C. 
Stanley from Indiana Yearly Meeting; Jacob Baker, 
John Pennington, Frederick J. Cope, Evangeline 
Ream and Edgar T. Hole, Ohio; Eusebia Couch and 
husband, Achsa Kenyon and Edmund Stanley, Kan- 
sas; Nathan and Esther Frame and Thomas L. Scott, 
Wilmington. 


The literature and peace department gave an ex- 


cellent report, which was followed by a clear and in- 
spiring address by Bishop John H. Vincent, Indian- 
apolis, on “The Book and Books,” in which the 
speaker gave a strong plea for the larger use of the 
Bible, because of its great uplifting power for people 
and nations. 

The evangelistic work for the year reached many 
unconverted people and brought into the Church 
over 400 new members. Twenty-one thousand seven 


hundred and eighty dollars were paid for evangelistic 
and pastoral work. There are 72 pastors in the 
yearly meeting. Thirty-three persons have been 
called to the ministry and 68 are pursuing special 
study preparatory to some line of religious work. 

The committee suggested by a unanimous recom- 
mendation that ‘‘pastorates be not renewed annually, 
but at such times, only, as the congregation or pastor 
may feel the need of a change.” An offering of about 
$450 was taken for the work next year. Lewis E. 
Stout was continued as general superintendent. 

The yearly meeting voted to continue in the man- 
agement of the Bible Institute held annually at Earl- 
ham College. 

The report of Earlham College was very encourag- 
ing, the total enrollment being 70 larger than any 
previous year, though the enrollment in the Biblical 
department dropped off 28 from last report, there 
being 82 enrolled in that department the past year. 
The endowment was increased during the year by 
about $38,000. 

The C. EK. department made an excellent showing, 
with three newly-organized societies and 258 more 
members than last year. 

Charity Owen, Noblesville, Ind., is the new super- 
intendent of that work. A beautiful program was 
rendered by the Juniors, consisting of songs and two 
drills attractively presented. Wm. J. Sayers, Win- 
chester, Ind., gave the C. E. address on “The Place 
and Use of the Christian Endeavor.” The work in 
this denartment seems to be more flourishing than 
it has been for several years. Irene Trueblood is 
the Junior superintendent. 

There were a few changes made in the missionary 
department this year. The Women’s Board, by their 
request, 1s superseded by a board consisting of both 
men and women. It is expected that the new arrange- 
ment will bring about increased interest. The yearly 
meeting will turn over the work in Mexico to the 
management of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions just as soon as it can be accomplished satis- 
factorily. Chas. E. Tebbets gave an address on gen- 
eral missions and Edgar T. Hole on the African work, 
The latter also exhibited a number of curios, pictures 
and material from the Industrial Mission. 


A curious feature was presented this year in the 
report of the statistical secretary. Last year the total 
membership as reported was 15,709. The report this 
year shows 15,628, which, according to the reports 
sent in by the quarterly meetings, is a net increase 
of 150 since last report, but in reality is 81 less than 
the report .a year ago. The mathematics of some 
meetings is difficult of explanation. 

Culla J. Vayhinger, State president of the W. C. 
T. U., gave a forcible address at the temperance ses- 
sion, and David Tatum, in a vigorous way, showed 
in a short talk many of the evils to be overcome in the 
liquor traffe. 

The Bible-school and edueational work has re- 
ceived much attention, as shown in the excellent 
report given. The Bible assembly was held at Car- 
mel with a large and enthusiastic attendance. It will 
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be held at Kokomo, Ind., next year. Elbert Russell 
gave the address of the evening. 


NOTES. 

The yearly meeting decided to send instructions to 
each monthly meeting to receive no adults into asso- 
ciate membership, as that would not be in accord 
with the spirit of the uniform discipline. 

It was decided to push back the date of the opening 
of the yearly meeting from Sixth-day to Fourth-day 
of the same week, in order that Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing could place the opening of their sessions one week 
earlier and avoid the conflict with the opening of 
Earlham College. 

The yearly meeting declined to accept the propo- 
sition from the two yearly meetings of New York on 
the subject of peace. 

In the will of Robert Andrew, Greenfield, Ind., 
Earlham College gets one-half of his estate, and the 
Board of Foreign Missions of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing the other half. 

Though it was very dry and dusty, the universal 
expression of those attending the yearly meeting was 
that of receiving great blessing and help from the 
work done. Fifty years of history show large results 
in all lines of work, and many went home determined 
to do their best to make each succeeding year better 
than any of the past. 

Thomas C. Brown was continued as presiding clerk 
and Lydia Taylor Painter as recording clerk. 

Most of the meetings have ministers located in 
their midst who will look after the pastoral needs of 
the congregation. These will serve in part as fol- 
lows: James R. Jones, Paoli; George H. Moore, 
Union Street, Kokomo; Morton C. Pearson, Indian- 
apolis; Thos. C. Brown, Mooresville; Sylvester New- 
lin, Noblesville; Edgar L. Requa, Westfield; Willis 
Bond, Carmel; John Reagan, Vermilion Grove, IIl.; 
Chas. R. Axton, Watseka, Ill.; Oliver M. Frazier, 
Chicago, Ill.; Wm. J. Cleaver, Quaker; Lewis W. 
McFarland, New London; Frank Stafford, Russia- 
ville; Josephine Hackett, Courtland Ave., Kokomo ; 
Paris Cox, Laporte; Josiah Pennington, Indianap- 
olis; David Commons, Indianapolis; John T. Had- 
ley, Plainfield. 


As the sun does not wait for prayers and incanta- 
tions that he may rise, but shines at once, and is 
greeted by all; so neither wait thou for applause, and 
shouts and eulogies, that thou mayest do well, but 
be a spontaneous benefactor, and thou shalt be be- 
loved like the sun.—Epictetus. 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprtor or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


May I ask, through the columns of Tum AMERICAN FRIEND, 
that systematic efforts be made to keep all our American meet- 
ings in touch with members of other meetings who may re- 
move to any point within their limit? It is a form of pastoral 


work that has often proved particularly effective, but it has not 
been systematized. Can a general plan not be formulated by 
our yearly and Five Years Meetings? 
James C. Rocers. 
Brooklyn, Ninth month 25, 1908. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 
ee 
Dr. Wm. H. Taylor, Cincinnati, Ohio, conducted the services 
at Gratiot Beach, Mich., on a recent First-day. 


Joseph Elkinton, Philadelphia, is attending Ohio Yearly 
Meeting of Friends at Barnesville, Ohio, this week. 


Asa Chandler and wife, Randolph, Mo., are contemplating 
an extended trip through the West and to the Pacific Coast. 


Jeremiah Hubbard is doing evangelistic work in Oklahoma. 
A correspondent writes from Welch, telling of his success in 
that community. 

Ellis A. and Clara E. Wells have taken pastoral work in 
North Loup and Pleasant Hill Meetings in Valley County, 
Neb. Their address is North Loup. 


Pleasant Plain Academy opened on the 14th ult., with 
Emmet E. Hadley as principal. Last year’s successful work 
has resulted in quite an increased attendance, 


Spiceland Academy, Spiceland, Ind, opened on the 15th ult. 
with an enrollment of 74. The prospects for the coming year 
seem very encouraging. Homer H. Cooper is superintendent. 


Ethel Jones, who spent her vacation among relatives and 
friends at MclLouth and Tonganoxie, Kan., has returned to 
Southland College, where she will teach during the coming 
year. 

Stella Academy opened on the 8th ult. with a splendid en- 
rollment. ‘The Industrial Department has doubled the num- 
ber of students. The outlook is the best in the history of the 
institution. 

Truman Kenworthy, who has served as pastor in Friends 
Meeting in Damascus, Ohio, for several years, has accepted a 
call for pastoral work at Spiceland, Ind., where he begins work 
the Ist inst. 


—— 


Penn College opened with a good attendance. The Chris- 
tian influences ar@ strong and active. Bible study classes are 
large and enthusiastic, and the Sabbath morning meetings are 
well attended. 


Through the efforts of the women Friends at Spiceland, 
Ind., a new nine-roomed house has been prepared for the use 
of their pastor. It will be ready for occupancy the first of 
Twelfth month. 


Hesper Academy, Eudora, Kan., has opened with encourag- 
ing prospects. The number of students registered at the first 
of the term is more than for a number of years. The building 
has been repaired throughout. 


A_cablegram from Nowgong, India, announcing the death 
of Dr. Abigail Goddard, was received on the 12th of Eighth 
month. This is a sore loss to the mission there, Where are 
the recruits for these vacant places? 


At the recent Y. W. C. A. College Conference, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Md., Helen M. A. Taylor, Cincinnati, conducted 
one of the Bible classes, and at the Friends Rally she gave 
an account of Friends foreign missions. 


Haviland Academy opened on the 14th ult with an enroll- 
ment of 36, under the care of Prof. Frank H. Clark and 
Rachel Joyce. Alfred T. Ware, Richmond, Ind., gave an able 
and instructive address to an appreciative audience. 


_ 


The board of managers of the Friends Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have appointed William Edward Cadbury their Cen- 
tral Secretary to promote the usefulness of the institute, and to 
be of service to the associations and committees of Friends 
that hold meetings at the institute rooms. 


ee 


After having read our item concerning Allen Jay last week, 
our readers will be surprised to be favored with another sec- 
tion of his autobiography in this issue. His friends can always 
count on him if it is possible for him to accommodate them. 
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a in his letter, “The older I grow, the more I find to 
oO. 


Nebraska Central College opened the 13th ult. with a faculty 
of six professors and a little more than 60 students. Stacy J. 
McCracken, who acted as vice-president last year, has been 
made president. During the summer, in the interest of the 
college, he visited nearly all the meetings in Nebraska and 
met with marked success. A spirit of co-operation and fel- 
lowship pervades the student body, and a prosperous year is 
expected. 


Friends at Central City, Neb., are remodeling and enlarging 
their meeting-house in order to make it adequate for Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting purposes. Nearly $1,600 has already been 
pledged by Central City Friends and business men. Five hun- 
dred dollars additional is needed. ‘The minister’s home has 
been moved to a separate lot. This building will also be 
remodeled. Frank W. Dell is doing pastoral work in the meet- 
ing at present. 


Haverford College opened on the 21st ult. with 160 students, 
of whom 50 are freshmen and 12 come from other colleges and 
enter with advanced standing. During the summer Barclay 
Hall has been divided by partitions into three parts, with an 
additional entrance at the north end. Plumbing has been pro- 
vided for each floor of each of the three sections, the whole 
costing about $5,000. A plant for the purification of the 
sewage has also been constructed. 


Oak Grove Seminary, at Vassalboro, Me., opened its fifty- 
second year the 16th ult. with exactly 100 students enrolled, 
the largest opening enrollment for several years. Sixty-five 
of the pupils board at the building; there are 47 new students, 
29 being in the Freshman Class. The Senior Class numbers 
25, probably the largest Senior Class in the history of the 
school. Of the 100 in attendance, 22 come from without the 
State. 

Haviland Quarterly Meeting was held at Haviland the 11th, 
12th and 13th ult. The different sessions were full of interest 
and well attended. A summary of the past year’s work was 
given. ‘There has been much accomplished, but much _re- 
mains yet to do. Reports indicate a healthy condition. The 
visiting ministers present were W. Jasper Hadley, Superin- 
tendent of Evangelistic and Pastoral Work of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, and Alfred T. Ware, Richmond, Ind. They were ac- 
companied by their wives. 

Arrangements are being made for the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Haverford Col- 
lege on the 16th and 17th of Tenth month. About 60 of the 
most prominent colleges of the East expect to be represented, 
usually by the President. There will be two meetings, besides 
athletic and dining features. At one meeting, President Wil- 
son, of Princeton; Dr. Richards, of Harvard, and Dr. Geo. 
Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania, will be the speak- 
ers, and the other, Edward Bettle, Jr., Dr. R. M. Jones and 
President Sharpless. 


Mary K. Bellis, whose obituary appears elsewhere, was a 
native of Richmond, where she lived all her life, except the 
last few years. She was one of the first students of the 
Friends Boarding-School, now Earlham College, and she in- 
fluenced all her children and grandchildren to attend. She 
was a devoted member of White Water Meeting, ever ready 
and willing to work for the Master. During the last few years 
of her life much of the time she was a great sufferer, but was 
ever cheerful, bearing her pain without complaining. Truly, 
a good woman has gone to her rest. 

Rally Day in the Friends Meeting of Brooklyn took place 
on the 20th ult. A feeling for wider and deeper service was 
noticeable. The evening meeting and C. E. meeting have, for 
the present, merged into one, on account of so many of the 
young people being absent at college. ‘ 

A correspondent writes: “Will all the meetings of the 
United States and Canada please keep us in touch with mem- 
bers or adherents who come to Greater New York to live? 
The pastor, Robt. E. Pretlow, 303 Greene Avenue. Brooklyn, 
or the chairman of the Pastoral Committee, James C. Rogers, 
1735 Forty-sixth Street, Brooklyn, will gladly receive such 
names.” 


John and Nettie Riley have just closed a successful and 
interesting two-weeks’ meeting in the little city of Cleo, Okla. 
The meeting was held in a large tent owned by Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, and was very well attended. Many people who had 
not attended church services for weeks were present and all 
seemed to enjoy the sermons. The attendance on the second 
First-day night was the largest ever known at a religious ser- 
vice in the history of Cleo. About 20 persons were definitely 
blessed, and many others who did not confess Christ before 
the world expressed themselves as receiving great help from 
the meeting. The preaching was free from all sectarianism. 

Westtown opened on the 8th ult. with an enrollment of 244 
pupils, the largest number for many years. The 131 boys and 
113 girls practically fill the school. During vacation an 
unusual number of repairs and improvements have been made. 
A new battery of three 100 horsepower boilers has been in- 
stalled, replacing the old ones, which have been in service for 
over twenty years. The house occupied by Chas. W. Palmer 
and wife has been thoroughly renovated and the surroundings 
improved. ‘The main school building has been improved both 
inside and out with paint and varnish. The hospital for con- 
tagious diseases is under roof and the plastering is in progress. 
It will be heated and lighted from the central plant; special 
attention has been given to sanitary plumbing and other ap- 
pliances. 

The library of Friends University has been completely trans- 
formed during the summer vacation. An additional room has 
been devoted to it, and it now occupies the whole of the west 
side of the south wing. A stack room, a general reading 
and study room and a room for periodicals have been pro- 
vided. The general reading room has been newly furnished 
with massive oak tables, which greatly improve the general 
appearance of the room. The walls and ceiling of Russell Hall 
have been beautifully frescoed. This, together with the new 
light system, make it one of the most attractive audience rooms 
in the city. ‘The wood-work in the halls and other rooms has 
been brightened with a fresh coat of varnish. New rooms are 
being finished in the basement*of the University building for 
the use of the janitor, and the gymnasium with its bath-room 
and other improvements will be more attractive than ever. 


BORN. 


RatciiFr.—To Earl and Olive Ratcliff, Kennard, Ind., Ninth 
month 12, 1908, a daughter, Pearle Mauree. 


MARRIED. 


OverMAN-MartIn.—In the South Side Friends Meeting- 
house, Wabash, Ind., Ninth month 9, 1908, Wm. Lawson Over- 
man and Pearl Martin. Both are members of the Friends 
Meeting. They will continue to reside in Wabash, 


DIED. 


Betiis.—At her home, in Indianapolis, Ninth month 11, 1908, 
Mary Kenworthy Bellis, widow of the late Samuel Bellis. 


Davis.—At Hesper, Kan., Seventh month 9, 1908, Nathan E. 
Davis, son of William J. and Emily F. Davis (latter deceased), 
aged twenty-four years. 


Harriry.—At the home of her grandson, S. C. Ellis, 
Seventh month 24, 1908, Rebecca D. Hartley, aged eighty-nine 
years. She was a birthright member of the Society of Friends 
and for a number of years a member of the select body. Her 
heart was always tender toward the young, to whom she fre- 
quently spoke works of encouragement. 


Ripcway.—At Wabash, Ind., Ninth month 11, 1908, Jemima 
C. Ridgway, aged seventy-seven years. She was a birthright 
Friend and a member of South Wabash, Ind., Meeting. She 
lived an exemplary Christian life. 


Sanpers.—At her home, Highland, Ohio, Eighth month 8, 
1908, Ellen Sanders, daughter of Thomas M. and Sarah 
Sanders, aged sixty-five years. She was early trained in 
Christian principles, but it was not until 1880—under the min- 
istry of John Henry Douglas, that she was converted. Ever 
after, her great desire was to be found faithful. 


Tiompson.—At Canton, Ind., Ninth month 2, 1908, Jesse T. 
Thompson, a life-long member of Blue River Meeting. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON II. TENTH MONTH II, 1908. 
GOD’S PROMISE TO DAVID. 
I CHRONICLES 17. 
(For special study, 17: 1-14.) 


GOLDEN Trext.—There hath not failed one 
word of all his good promise. I Kings $: 56. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. 


Second-day, Tenth month 5. God's 
promise to David. I Chron. 17: 1-27. 

Third-day. God’s covenant with David. 
Ii Sam, 7: 1-29. 

Fourth-day. Promise remembered. I 
Chron. 28: 1-10. 

_fifth-day. Promise fulfilled. I Kings 8: 
12-21. 

Sixth-day. Precious promises. Psalm 132. 

Seventh-day. Firm covenant. Jer. 33: 


14-22 


7 pitstday. Established throne. Heb. 1: 
=12, 


Time.—About the middle of David's 
reign. Soon after the removal of the 
ark to Jerusalem. 

Place.—Jerusalem. 

Prophets.—Gad, who had been a 
companion in David's exile; Nathan, 
who now appears for the first time. 

Parallel account—II Sam. 7: 1-20. 

The Chronicles, from which the les- 
son is taken, were originally one book, 
and it is not improbable that Chroni- 
cles, Ezra and Nehemiah were at one 
time a continuous narrative. Note that 
the concluding verses of Chronicles are 
identical with the opening verses of 
Ezra. The general characteristics of 
the three books are alike. When the 
division was made is not known. ‘The 
three books are among the latest com- 
posed of the Old Testament, their date 
probably being about 300 B. C. Jad- 
dua, the High Priest named in Nehe- 
miah 12:11, 12, is said by Josephus to 
be the one who met Alexander the 
Great (332 B. C.). Nothing is known 
of the author. The main sources from 
which the author drew his material are 
(1) the books of Samuel and Kings, 
as passages occur which are taken ver- 
batim from those works; (2) certain 
works ascribed to various prophets. 
See II Chron. 9:29; 12:15; 26:22, 


etce.; (3) the State records or official 
histories, none of which have come 
down to us, see I Chron. 9:1; II 


Chron. 16:11, etc. The chief object of 
the author is to give the history of the 
kingdom of Judah, specially in regard 
to its religious institutions, which are 
treated with great detail. ‘The heroes 
of Israel, however, are not pictured 
with fulness of detail, and many things 
related in Kings and Samuel are 
omitted. One object seems to have 
been “to bring all events and all indi- 
viduals to a religious and moral test.” 
Another object was to impress upon his 
readers the importance of the Temple 
worship. The fondness for genealogies 
is shown by the fact that chapters 1-9 
are practically given up to them. In 
general it may be said that Chronicles 
are supplementary to Samuel and 
Kings. The lesson is, with some varia- 
tions, a reproduction of II Samuel ff 
1. “When David dwelt.” R. V. 
“Nathan the prophet.” This is the 
first mention of this faithful friend and 
adviser of David. Practically nothing 
is known about the earlier life of 
Nathan. He was a prophet in the true 
sense of the word—a_forth-teller of 


God’s messages rather than a foreteller. 
“Under curtains.” In a_ tabernacle. 

“Ark of the covenant.” So called be- 
cause it contained the two tables of the 
covenant. See I Kings, 8:09. 

2. Nathan was in thorough sympa- 
thy with David, and he saw no reason 
why David should not proceed with his 
plan of building a temple for Jehovah. 

3, 4. But Jehovah had other plans. 

he message came to Nathan in a vis- 
ion (II Sam. 7:17). “Thou shalt not 
build me an house to dwell in.’ No 
reason is assigned in this chapter, but 
it is given in chapters 22:8 and 28: 3. 
The latter records David as saying to 
the chief men of Israel: “God said unto 
me, ‘Thou shalt not build a house for 
my name, because thou hast been a man 
of war, and hast shed blood.’ ” 

5. “Brought up.’ That is out of 
Egypt. 

6. Jehovah had not commanded any 
one to build Him a house. The in- 
ference is that the time had not come. 
Jehovah did not need any house. 

7. Nathan is told to relate to David 


for his consolation what God had 
done for David in the past. “Sheep- 
cote,” or “Pasture.” 

8. Jehovah had also been with 


David wherever he had been, had cut 
off his enemies, and given him a great 
name. 

9. Further promises. “As at the 
beginning.” Better, “as at the first.” 
Referring doubtless to the earlier trials 
of the Israelites in Palestine. 

10. “And as from the day that I 
commanded judges to be over my 
-people Israel.” R. V. The verse is 
part of the sentence in verse 9. “More- 
over I tell thee that the Lord will 
build thee a house.” R. V. The con- 
nection implies that a dynasty is meant, 
as we say, the House of Hapsburg. 
As a matter of fact there was only one 
dynasty on the throne of Judah. 
“Subdue all thy enemies.” In Samuel 
the Revised Version reads, “cause thee 
to rest from all thy enemies.” 


11. “When thy days be fulfilled.” 
R. V. When thy earthly life comes to 
an end. “I will set up thy seed after 
thee.” R. V. Establish him on the 
throne. “Which shall be of thy sons.” 
Not a nephew or other relative, but a 
son. To the oriental not to have a 
son succeed was a great misfortune. 
Compare Abraham’s words. Genesis 
TS)2) 3? 

12. “He shall build me an house.” 
Compare parallel passage in Samuel, 
“An house for my name.” 


13. The reference is of course to 
Saul, David’s predecessor. Note the 
words in Samuel omitted in Chroni- 
cles. “If he commit iniquity, I will 


chasten him with the rod of men and 
with the stripes of the children of 
Glew CLL -pami. 7214) 

14. This prophecy was not fulfilled 
actually because the line of David, 
long before the Christian era, no 
longer sat upon the throne, for there 
was no outward kingdom. It is there- 
fore generally interpreted in a spiritual 


> sense—“Great David’s greater Son’— 


the Messiah—“of whose kingdom there 
shall be no end.” 
The chapter concludes with a prayer 


of David. Note that it consists of 
three well-defined parts: (1) Thanks- 
giving for personal blessings, verses: 


} 


) 


16-19; (2). Praise for Israel’s bless- 
ings, 20-22; (3). Petition for the final 
fulfilment of the promises of Jehovah, 
23-27. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. “Howbeit the Most High dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands.” 

2. True prayer consists of thanks- 
giving which implies true humility, as 
well as petition. See Phil. 4:6. 


I'VE SEEN. 


I've seen the rope-walk down the lane, 
The sheep-run in the vale; 

I’ve seen the dog-watch on the ship, 
The cow-slip in the dale; 

I’ve seen the sea-foam at the mouth, 
The norse-fly in the air; 

I know the bul-warks on the deck, 
And the fire-works many a scare; 

I’ve seen a-bun-dance. on the plate, 
A lamp-light on the floor; 

I’ve seen the cat-fish in the sea, 
And a hat-stand by the door; 

I've seen the mill-race in the glen, 
The heart-burn in the breast; 

I’ve seen a door-step on the street, 
And a watch-spring in my vest, 

—Selected. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR COMPLEXION. 
DRIVE AWAY LIVER SPOTS, BLOTCHES, PIM- 
PLES, AND MAKE YOUR SKIN 
CLEAR AND WHITE. 


TRIAL PACKAGE SENT FREE. 


If you want a beautiful complexion, 
free from liver spots, pimples and 
freckles and other discolorations, pur- 
ify your blood. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers cleanse and 
clear the blood, remove all poisonous 
and irritating influences and permit it 
to flow gently and uniformly all 
through the veins. These little wafers 
are famous for their beautifying effects, 
and every lady may use them with per- 
fect freedom. 

They do their good work remarkably 
fast, owing to the wonderful power of 
the ingredients ‘which they contain. 
Here they are: Calcium Sulphide, Quas- 
sia, Eucalyptus, Golden Seal and an al- 
terative and laxative. Ask your doctor 
what he thinks of these as blood puri- 
fiers. He prescribes them many times 
every year. 

The popularity of Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is great, and growing constantly 
every year. They do a wonderful work 
with apparently little effort, and do not 
necessitate suffering and expense as so 
many complexion cures occasion. 

You may enjoy a fair complexion if 
you will use these little wafers. They 


“are taken after each meal, and go into 


your blood just like food. They 
do your entire system a great good. 
They help your intestines and relieve 
constipation, thereby giving the sys- 
tem the power to remove and exclude 
poisonous gases and fluids which filter 
through the intestines into the system 
and contaminate it. , 

Don’t despair if your complexion is 
muddy. Write to-day for a free trial 
package of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers or 
go to your druggist and buy a box. 
Price 50c. Simply write your name and 
address and a trial package will be 
sent you by mail without cost. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 175 Stuart Bldg., Mar- 
shall, Mich. } 
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Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department showki 


‘be adairessed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH IITH. 


_ COMMENDING :OUR_ SOCIETY. 
Ill,. BY DILIGENT COMMITTEE 
WORK. 


Rom. 12: 1-11. 
DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDK. 


Second-day, Tenth month 5. The exec- 
ative committee. Phil. 3: 12-16. 

Third-day. The calling committee. Heb. 
6: 10-12, 

Fourth-day. The lookout committee. 
John 1: 40-42. 

Fifth-day. The music committee. Ps. 
149, 150. 


Sixth-day. The prayer-meeting committee. 
Acts, 22.3 21, 12. 

Seventh-day. The Sunday-school 
mittee. Deut. 11: 18-21. 

One of the difficulties that I found as 
a schoolboy, when directed to produce 
a composition, was to fix on a subject. 
If the teacher would only give me 
‘something to write about, the task was 
at least simplified. In later life I went 
to a city mission meeting, where it was 
announced that the departure from the 
ity on their vacations was diminishing 
the supply of workers, and those who 
would were asked to volunteer to help 
on with the work. I asked the leader 
if there was anything I could do. 
“Ves.” was the reply, “just take hold 
anywhere around here.” But I had not 
outgrown my schoolboy habit of want- 
ing a “subject,” so I went back to my 
‘rooms and my books. Maybe I was at 
fault, but I have wondered sometimes 
why a man who really was something 


com- 


of an organizer didn’t know better how . 


to indicate some one line of work to 
which a volunteer could address his 
“efforts. 


Herein lies one of the effective fea- 
‘tures of Christian Endeavor—that the 
years of cumulative experience along 
the various lines of approved under- 
taking have been systematized and dis- 
tributed, so that groups of members in 
each society know what has been suc- 
cessful and what is worth while to 
‘attempt in specific lines of activity to 
which they are pledged by general and 
particular pledges, general by member- 
‘ship in the society, and particular by 
accepting the appointment on their own 
‘special committee. 

Sometimes we think our gifts have 
not been recognized, and that we are 
on the wrong committee; but it may be 
that our friends know better than we 
where we can do best. Moreover, it is 
not always best to work in a single 
field, but we may need the development 
-of varied service. Still, Paul’s word is 
-good for all of us—that we should 
minister in our different gifts accord- 
ing to the grace given unto us, and we 
‘may each desire earnestly the best gifts, 
‘that we may not be barren nor unfruit- 
ful in lookout or music or calling or 
social work, or whatever our duty may 
te. The society stands for the spiritual 
welfare of all its members, and whatever 
‘brings them into closer and more defi- 
nite relationship with it is a ministry 
for their good, so that no committee 
work is without honor if performed in 
the real Endeavor spirit—‘for Christ 
and the Church: 

No one can afford to merely follow 


HOUSEHOLD 


eee sewing machine or just a door hinge, but whatever 


There’s something or other, every day, in every 
home, that needs a drop of oil. 


it is, there’s zothing takes the squeak and the 
hard work out of it like Household Lubricant— 


i] that makes things hum 


mas Household Lubricant is a fine-bodied oil, very carefully com- 
pounded and put up in a tasty little oiler that fits a lady’s hand perfectly. 


It won’t gum; it won't corrode; it won't get rancid. Costs only a 
_ trifle to begin with and wears a long time wherever you put it. 


Ask your dealer, or write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


LUBRICANT 


It may be the 


precedent. Jesus was able to meet all 
conditions, and we need to seek the 
same adaptability. Working under 
guidance is the needed preliminary to 
leadership and self-direction, if we can 
so name what must always be a follow- 
ing of our Master and Lord; and work- 
ing with our mates and associates in 
Christian Endeavor is excellent prep- 
aration for work in fellowship and 
effectiveness in the future, larger field 
of the Church. 


NOTICES. 


The Childhood Protective League of 
Philadelphia has secured the services 
of Harry Darrach for an illustrated lec- 
ture on “The Settlements on the Dela- 
ware Prior to the ‘Arrival of William 
Penn: 1623-1682,” which will be given 
at the Crozer Building, 1420 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Tenth month 1, 


1908. Admission, 50 cents. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at its ses- 
sion this year, appointed a committee 
to formulate practical rules for the gov- 
ernment of its proceedings, and report 
the same for adoption at the meeting 
next year. 

This committee solicits and requests 
suggestions for such rules from individ- 
uals or meetings inside or outside of 
Western Yearly Meeting. 

All communications or correspondence 
of this nature should be addressed to the 
undersigned, and before Third month, 
1909. 

JoHN KENDALL, 
Danville, Ind. 
Ninth month 25, 1908. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


FOR SALE—A beautiful half acre building lot 
near Pocono Inn, Pocono Mountains, Fine 
views, that cannot be cut off. Running water, 
electric light and underdrainage can be ob- 
tained by builder from Inn Co. Apply to Dr. 
M. E. Allen, 1245 S. 49th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——_—— 
WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 
European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 


The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


N.W.Cor,107 & Arch Sts 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones ie pomp Race 70-09 


William T. ‘Totten, Station S, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will be glad to send the 
name and address of some “Shut-in” 
to any subscriber who wishes to for- 
ward their copies of THE AMERICAN 
Frignp, after having read them. .A 
stamp should be enclosed for reply. 
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QUAKER POSTCARDS 


Specially suitable for 
Phila. Founders’ Week 
SOUVENIRS 


9 subjects, 25 cents postpaid 


No. 9 added to list, 9 mo. 25, 08, in- 
cludes Penn, Franklin, City Hall, Flag 
House, Liberty Bell, Independence Hall. 


eee 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 FiLgeat STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day orn Nicnt 


PHILADELPHIA 


If you have a number of 
books you should have your 
own book plate to mark and 
identify them. We will be 
glad to quote prices including 
the making of a design. 
Write or call on The Biddle 
Press, at 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment ; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of ourvaluation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
ng and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DickInson FRANK M. RED 


6* MORTGAGES 6% 


(send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors. Over 25 years in 
the business. 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - - Fittsburgh, Pa. 


: igag 
s 


have paid fo our Cu jomers 


PERKINS & Co. P:Yecr yas 
FINANCIAL BROKERS |@autales 
Lawrence, Kansas. & Deposit 


“as every 6 months. Loans of $200, 
and up, always on hand. WRITE TODAY. a 


W4|FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years, We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 . 
4,685,960.78 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 . 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock ’ 


‘ 5 F 3,831,063.94 
Incorporated Third month 22, 


1865. Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXe 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


A 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


NEW FRIENDS BOOKS 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


By Davip ScULL. 

Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge. 
This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the paper read by 
him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious History at: 
Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to religious. 
thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s request 
by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains a 
sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 

“‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.”—British Friend. 

Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


e e e 

Light Arising 
Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,’’etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 
Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 

Philadelphia, Conclusion. 
Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 


Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C: WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Events and Comments. 


The new Anglo-American postal 
agreement went. into effect the Ist inst. 
Letters can now be sent to the British 
dominions throughout the world for the 
same rate they can between different 
‘parts of the United States. Already 
this reduction in the rate of postage 
between the British Isles and the United 
States has greatly affected the quantity 
of mail. The post-office at London re- 
ported an increase of 20,000 letters the 
first two days after the law went into 
effect. 


Norman Levis, rector of the Church 
of the Incarnation, Broad and Jefferson 


BUT TELLS FACTS ABOUT POSTUM. 


“We have used Postum for the past 
eight years,” writes a Wisconsin lady, 
“and drink it three times a day. We 
never tire of it. 

“For several years I could scarcely 
eat anything, on account of dyspepsia, 
bloating after meals, palpitation, sick 
headache—in fact, was in such misery 
and distress I tried living on hot water 
and toast for nearly a year. 

“T had quit coffee, the cause of my 
trouble, and was using hot water, but 
this was not nourishing. 

“Hearing of Postum, I began drink- 
ing it, and my ailments disappeared, and 
now I can eat anything I want without 
trouble. 

“My parents and husband had about 
the same experience. Mother would 
often suffer after eating, while yet drink- 
ing coffee. My husband was a great 
coffee drinker and suffered from indi- 
gestion and headache. 

“After he stopped coffee and began 
Postum, both ailments left him. He 
will not drink anything else now and 
we have it three times a day. I could 
write more, but am no gusher—only 
state plain facts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s-a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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streets, Philadelphia, is planning to 
undertake, in a small way, the same 
kind of work that is now being done 
at the Emanuel Clinic by Elwood Wor- 
cester and his associates. While mod- 
estly admitting that he does not possess 
the gifts of Dr. Worcester, he is deter- 
mined to follow his example in a modest 
way. He will not hold a clinic, but on 
Fifth-day and Sixth-day afternoons he 
will give advice to those who wish to 
consult him. His Fourth-day evening 
services hereafter will be given over to 
the discussion of topics relating to men- 
tal therapeutics. 


A striking illustration of the fact that 
we are living and traveling under con- 
ditions vastly different from those our 
fathers knew was afforded by the story 
told in the papers within the past few 
days of the experience of four great 
ocean liners with a cyclonic storm 
which struck them in mid-ocean. Aside 
from the consideration that these ships 
are so immeasurably better equipped to 
cope with storms and safely outride 
them than were the ships in which men 
formerly sailed, there is the additional 
fact that they are now able, by means 
of wireless telegraphy, to warn = and 
comfort one another, though hundreds 
of miles apart. The Deutschland, 
bound for New York, learned from the 
Hamburg, bound for the Mediterra- 
nean, and a hundred miles distant, that 
a fierce cyclone was in her course. The 


- Hamburg had been for some time buf- 


feting the winds and waves on the east- 
erly border of the storm. ‘The Lusi- 
tania, bound for Liverpool, gave the 
same warning, and reported that she 
was having the roughest time of her 
life. The Majestic of the White Star 
line, also contributed to the store of 
wireless information concerning the 
unusual disturbance of the sea. The 
storm struck the Deutschland, but .she 
was prepared for it, and came into port 
on time, running with the wind. Mar- 
coni, in a recent interview, acknowl- 
edged that the system of wireless tel- 
egraphy is not yet perfect, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, and 
its achievements are already marvelous. 


The Anti-Saloon League recently 
published some figures taken from the 
latest official documents, contrasting 
conditions in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, under a license system, with 
those of Maine, under State prohibition. 

On First month 1, 1905, there were, 
in the State of Maine, 1,124 paupers in 
almshouses, or 163 paupers for every 
100,000 of the population. In the State 
of Connecticut, on the same date, there 
were 2,330 paupers in almshouses, or 
256 for every 100,000 of the population, 
while in Rhode Island there were 829 
paupers in almshouses, or 196 for every 
100,000 of the population. 

These figures are based on the popu- 
lation of the States according to the 
1900 census, and speak for themselves. 

The statistics of public education in 
these same three States show other 
facts and figures of interest in connec- 
tion with the population question. ‘The 
official records of the year 1906 show 
that the State of Maine, with a popula- 
tion of only 604,466, had 175 high- 
schools, while the State of Connecticut, 
with the greater population of 908,420, 
had only 77 high-schools in the State. 
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The same records also show that the 
State of Maine, during the same year, 
employed 6,658 teachers in the public 


schools and high schools, while the 
State of Connecticut, with a larger 
population and with the benefit of 


saloon revenue, employed only 4,729 
teachers in the elementary schools and 
the high schools of the State, and the 
State of Rhode Island, with a popula- 
tion of 428,556, or seven-elevenths of 
that of Maine, had only 2,047 teachers, 
or a little more than three-elevenths of 
the number of teachers in Maine. 

The great question of how Maine, 
deprived of the saloon revenue which 
the States of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island receive, can employ so many 
more teachers in the public schools and 
can operate so many more high schools 
at the public expense than these license 
States is certainly worthy of considera- 
tion. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


“Lincoln, the Man of Sorrow,” by 
Eugene W. Chafin. Published by the 
Lincoln Temperance Press, 92 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Price, postpaid, 
50 cents. 

This is a brief sketch emphasizing 
the moral of Lincoln’s life. In answer 
to the question why should he have 
been chosen President, the author says: 
“Because of his great character; the 
people believed in him; they had faith 
in his honesty. He was called ‘honest 
old Abe.’” his is the heart of the 
author’s thesis. 

The little book also contains the first 
and second inaugural addresses of Lin- 
coln; a temperance address of his, and 
his Gettysburg address. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS AFTER. 


This week Philadelphia is celebrating the two hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the landing of 
its great Quaker founder. The city finds that it has 
much to boast of. In extent of area, it is one of the 
largest modern cities. In population, it ranks third 
among American cities. In wealth and material 
prosperity, it is well up toward the top of the list. It 
has the largest and highest City Hall owned by any 
city in the world and it has stood a great bronze 
statue of its founder on the top of this spacious mu- 
nicipal structure. It has connected by elevated rail- 
road and extensive subway the eastern and western 
limits of the city, and it is now engaged in building 
a splendid boulevard from the hub of the city to the 
beautiful park along the shores of the Schuylkill 
River and Wissahickon. It is the headquarters of 
the greatest railroad system in the world, controlling 
under one organization more miles of railroad than 
are to be found in the whole of Great Britain. It has 
in it three of the largest department stores in the 
world. It possesses the most famous historical build- 
ing in America—the old hall where independence 
was declared in 1776, and it has a university of over 
4,000 students. Great things have certainly hap- 
pened here since that autumn day when the author 
of “No Cross, No Crown’ landed on the banks of 
the Delaware, and one would like to see William 
Penn’s astonishment if he were allowed to return for 
a week to review the city he founded! 

But we must not let ourselves be persuaded that 
great railroads and subways, great City Halls and 
department stores are sufficient grounds for civic 
pride, and one feels afraid that William Penn’s as- 
tonishment would be mingled with some sense of dis- 
appointment. His passion was for righteousness and 
truth, not for material expansion. His holy experi- 
ment grew out of his noble faith in the capacity of 
the people to govern themselves with justice and 
honor. These are his words: “For the matters of lib- 
erty and privilege, I propose that which is extra- 
ordinary [that is the entire freedom of the citizens] 
and leave to myself and my successors no power of 
doing mischief.” For the first time in human his- 
tory a State was founded on the principle of complete 


toleration ; conscience was set free; men were trusted 
to obey their own inner light and to govern them- 
selves. 


But our imaginary visitor would wonder, as he re- 
viewed the present political situation, whether that 
high faith of his had proved sound.: He would be 
more eager to know about the prevailing ideals which 
dominate the city officials than he would to know 
about the height of the City Hall tower or the acreage 
of the city, and he would find a subway a poor substi- 
tute for a pure and clean administration of the affairs 
of the city, and for a virile moral fibre in the public 
conscience of the people. It is perhaps well that 
founders of “holy experiments” do not come back on 
anniversary days and that they are “impersonated” 
by men who have not endured the travail which it 
costs to bring ideals to birth! 


But we would not end with a note of pessimism. 


| There is a deep, underlying sentiment of righteous- 


ness and truth in this Quaker city and the founder’s 
faith in the people was essentially sound. We have 
been passing through an extraordinary economic situ- 
ation with problems to face of which the Quaker 
founder could no more have dreamed than he could 
have dreamed of the railroad to Atlantic City! 
Those of us who are living through this era of enor- 
mous industrial and material expansion have not 
sufficiently realized what a powerful strain it has 
brought upon public men or how severely their moral 
stamina has been tested. It is no wonder, since men 
are fallible, that there have been black spots and 
splotches on our shield which once looked so white 
and pure. Let the reader correct his perspective by 
studying English history in the period of expansion 
in the time of the Walpoles, or, if he wishes a more 
remote instance, let him study the expansion of 
Israel in the days of Amos. 

Our backslidings and moral diseases have no doubt 
been serious, and there are still ugly defects apparent ; 
but the real question of importance is: Are we now 
clarifying our moral vision and are we girding our- 
selves like men to repair the breach, to build the waste 
places, and to construct here between our noble rivers 
a city with the walls righteousness and the gates 
truth ? R. M. J. 
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INTERESTING STATISTICS. 

During the past week we had occasion to review 
the philanthropic, educational and missionary work 
of “Orthodox” Friends in the United States, and, 
while the results are far from exact—a characteristic 
weakness with religious statistics—yet we gleaned 
many facts of general interest. 

Throughout our different yearly meetings there 
are a large number of individuals and some societies 
that distribute tracts, clothing or flowers; some hold 
mothers’ meetings, boys’ meetings, or girls’ sewing 
classes, and others visit prisons. This is generally 
known as Home Mission work, although Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has decided that ‘Social Service” is 
a more appropriate title. Nearly all our yearly meet- 
ings publish reports on this line, but only three at- 
tempt to estimate the value of their contribution. 
Last year Indiana reported $2,588, Kansas $489, 
and Wilmington $654, which is an average of about 
10 cents per member for the yearly meetings report- 
ing. Taking this as a fair estimate for the work 
throughout the United States, we may conclude that 
$9,500 was contributed last year. Home Missions, as 
the term is understood by other denominations, 
should inelude the Indian work in Oklahoma, where 
20 missionaries are employed, and toward which the 
Associated Executive Committee contributes 
nually about $4,500. 


There are 10 colleges in the United States under 


an- 


the care of yearly meetings, or Friendly corporations, 
and Pickering College is now in process of reconstruc- 
tion at Newmarket, Ontario. Last year about 2,600 
students were enrolled in these institutions, and a like 
number received instruction in our 26 academies. 
In addition, Friends support two Christian Workers’ 
Training Schools, one at Cleveland, Ohio, the other 
at Huntington Park, Cal., also an Indian School at 
Tunesassa, N. Y. They maintain seven schools for 
colored children: Southland College, Ark.; Chris- 
tiansburg Industrial Institute, Va.; High Point In- 
dustrial Institute and Normal School, N. C.; Blue 
Ridge Mission School, N. C. (partially supported by 
the State); a Normal Institute for Colored Youth, 
Cheyney, Pa., and two schools for colored children 
in Philadelphia. Philadelphia Friends provide a 
school for poor white children, and maintain 13 day- 
schools for their own children to which others are 
admitted. 

It costs yearly about $547,000 to maintain our col- 
leges, and about $225,000 to maintain our academies, 
while we contribute upwards of $68,000 to other 
schools of various kinds. There are also a number of 


funds, the income from which goes toward support- 
ing needy students. Baltimore Yearly Meeting re- 
ports $1,375 thus contributed. Indiana has a small 
fund for helping ministers, and Kansas has started a 
similar fund for needy students. There are other 
funds and private contributions which are used in 
Of course, part of this money goes to our 
institutions and has already been counted in the 
above figures, but we believe $10,000 could be added 
without doing violence to truth. This gives a total 
of $850,000 as an annual contribution for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Friends in the older sections of the country, and 
especially those in large cities, see the need of phil- 


this way. 


anthropiec work much more than those in the newer 
This partially accounts for the 
fact that most of our philanthropic institutions are 


and rural districts. 


located in, or near, Philadelphia. We must not infer 
from this that Friends elsewhere are indifferent to 
this work. Baltimore Friends probably give more in 
proportion to their number, and Indiana Friends 
take a more prominent place in public char- 
ities than do Philadelphia Friends, nevertheless the 
fact remains that most of our philanthropic institu- 
tions are in, or near, the city founded by Penn, and 
are controlled and supported wholly, or in part, by 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The 
Friends Asylum for the Insane at Frankford, the 
Germantown Dispensary and Hospital, the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital for the Sick and Indigent, and the 
West Philadelphia Hospital for Women are among 
the institutions that care for the deficient. The Bar- 
clay Home at West Chester, for the aged; the How- 
ard Institution, for girls released from prison; the 
House of Industry, for the employment of poor 
women; the Home for. Indigent Widows and Single 
Women, the Old Men’s Home in West Philadelphia, 
and the Catherine Street House of Industry are insti- 
tutions which minister to the needy. The Shelter 
for Colored Orphans and the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons are among the philanthropic 
institutions for the colored race. All these institu- 
tions are located within 50 miles of each other. 

We are doing foreign mission work in twelve or 
more countries—depending upon what we call a 
country. Thirty-two stations are supervised by offi- 
cial boards, and nine other stations are under the con- 
trol of independent associations which Friends sup- 
port, wholly or in part. American Friends econ- 
tribute toward the maintenance of 115 missionaries 
and 250 native workers. Twenty-nine meetings have 
been organized on the foreign field with a member- 
ship of 4,190. The total contributions reported last 


eye 
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year in the A. F. B. F. M. statistics, including the 
native contribution of $6,000, amounts to $82,500. 
The private contribution to the nine other independent 
missionaries and to the Doukhobor work, which is 
under the supervision of “The Meeting for Suffer- 


ings,” of Philadelphia, amounts to a little more than 
$15,000. This brings our total contributions up toe 


$97,500, or an average of a little more than one dol- 
Jar per member. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XVIIL* 
85.—John Scott, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


There are one or two other persons who should 
claim our thoughts as we pass on. Our dear friend, 
John Scott, a minister of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
was among the first to go to North Carolina to spy 
out the condition that Friends were left in and the 
best way to supply their needs. Although advanced 
in years, he was active and energetic in the work, 
his mission being to look after the temporal needs of 
our dear Friends, and to help them get started again 
in a financial way. Thus he spent most of a year. 


He reached Greensboro, North Carolina, Twelfth 
month 23, 1865, and attended monthly meeting at 
New Garden on the 27th. The meeting appointed 
Joshua Lindley, Uriah Macy and John Carter to 
assist him and Joseph Moore in their work. Dover 
Monthly Meeting, on the 28th, appointed Thomas J. 
Benbow and Lewis Starbuck for a similar purpose. 
Tt is interesting to read his diary, in which he noted 
all the particulars of each day’s doings: “Went to 
Allen U. Tomlinson’s on the 29th. On First-day at- 
tended a mecting at Springfield, and on the first day 
of the year, 1866, started two schools in the limits of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, one at Oak Forest, 
under the care of Franklin S. Blair, whose salary 
was $25.00 per month; the other at Springfield, 
under the care of Alpheus L. Mendenhall, at $35 
per month.” 

Then he goes on to tell about looking after the work 
at Marlboro, Centre, Cane Creek, Spring, Forbush, 
Hunting Creek and Piney Woods, where he dis- 
tributed ealicoes, flannels, shawls, cloth of all sorts, 
pins, needles, ete., ete. On the 14th he went to New 
‘Garden and bought John Carter’s gray mare, Fannie, 
for Joseph Moore to use, also a bridle and saddle. 
Paid $15.00 for the saddle and bridle and $125.00 
for the mare. In this way he passed over the length 
‘and breadth of the yearly meeting, giving a detailed 
account of his travels, also the condition of families, 
schools and meetings. But most of those homes are 
now changed and the individuals named have passed 
away. 

Richard M. Janney, who went down with J ohn 
‘Scott, did not remain very long. Sarah M. Smiley, 
who was a pioneer on the field, soon turned her at- 
tention to the work among the freedmen, in which 


* Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 


line she labored faithfully for several years, and her 
work was much blessed. 
36.—J oseph Moore and His Work. 

At this point it is fitting to speak more at length 
about Joseph Moore, who was a leader in organizing 
day-schools, also Bible-schools, and in lecturing along 
educational lines. 

He was born in Washington County, Indiana, See- 
ond month 29, 1832, and was the son of John Parker 
and Martha Cadwalader Moore. Uutil he was 
twenty years old, he spent most of his time upon the 
farm, helping to clear the ground for cultivation and 
doing all kinds of farm work. From four to six 
months per year were spent in school. Barnabas C. 
Hobbs and Myra Lindley were his first teachers. He 
early loved nature in her various aspects. He knew 
no one who had made a study of plants, but, finding 
a book on botany, he secured the loan of it and soon 
had a botanical garden of wild flowers, which he tried 
with no little pains to classify. 

He said of himself, “I had strong religious convic- 
tions in my early years and a tender conscience, often 
suffering from doing violence to my sense of right.” 

He taught his first school in Jackson County in 
the winter of 1850 and 1851, the second at Blue 
River Seminary in the summer of 1852. At the age 
of twenty-one he sold his colt and went to Friends 
Boarding-School, now Earlham College. He joined 
with William B. Morgan, teacher of mathematics, 
and Zaccheus Test, teacher of classics, in purchasing 
$200.00 worth of apparatus from E. 8. Richey & 
Son, Boston, Mass. He spent two years at Harvard, 
under Agassiz, Gray and Wyman. In 1861, having 
received the degree of B.S., he returned to Earlham 
College and took the position of Professor of Science. 
He opened a laboratory in the fall of 1861 and taught 
qualitative analysis, which Professor Wylie says was 
in advance of the work done in any other college in 
Indiana. He was married Eighth month, 1862, to 
Deborah A. Stanton, who died in the autumn of 
1864, leaving one son, J, E. Moore. In the autumn 
of 1865, soon after the opening of the college term, 
his health suddenly failed. He had hemorrhage of 
the lungs, and for several weeks recovery was thought 
to be doubtful. As he grew better he was asked by 
the Baltimore Association to go to North Carolina 
and take charge of the educational and religious work 
that they were carrying on in that State and in Ten- 
nessee. This work, as we have already seen, was to 
restore in part what had been lost in the war, to make 
a more efficient and influential body of working 
Christians and to stay the tide of emigration to the 
West and North. With the change of climate, and 
the outdoor life afforded in traveling from mountain 
to sea.and from sea to mountain and over into Ten- 
nessee, his health gradually returned, so that for 
three years he hardly missed as many days. He had 
three precious years, “with a people scattered and 
peeled by war.” With the help of the Baltimore As- 
sociation and the Friends in North Carolina, schools 
were started, normal schools organized and school 
supplies were shipped from the North. He instituted 
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Bible-schools and schools for training Bible teachers, 
and went from one neighborhood to another lecturing 
and talking on various subjects to the hungry multi- 
tude. ‘I never had any fear,” he says, “that I was 
in the wrong place, with access to so many parents, so 
many children, so many people generally, of all 
grades and classes.” So what seemed in the autumn 
of 1865 a great personal calamity, was but the contin- 
uation of personal blessing. 

After three years in North Carolina, he was called 
to the presidency of Earlham College, which post he 
held for fourteen years, from 1869 to 1883. He was 
married again in the spring of 1872 to Mary Thorne. 
I will close my account of Joseph Moore by adding a 
description from one who was intimately acquainted 
with him: 

“Joseph Moore was a singularly winning person- 
ality, though it is difficult to analyze the sources of 
his power over those with whom he came in contact. 
Certain traits, however, were conspicuous in all his 
relations. He had a large capacity for friendship. 
There was a receptive welcome in his attitude, a gra- 
cious geniality in his bearing, a kindliness in his 
smile and in the cordial and frank light of his eye 
that drew to him alike, child and adult, man and 
woman. Loyal himself, he inspired loyalty in others, 
and a host of loving friends in all the places where 
his work was done attest his power of giving and 
gaining friendship. 

“He loved men as individuals and mankind at 
large. He believed in the best in man and called out 
the best in response. His was a broad but practical 
optimism which had faith in God’s good purpose for 
the uplifting, purifying and ennobling of the com- 
mon men and women who make up this world. His 
faith in the best in men and his frank and sincere ap- 
peal to it, both directly and by implication, was one 
of the causes of his strong hold on the young men and 
women with whom his teaching brought him in touch. 
They caught the inspiration of his ideals. He made 
his own spiritual vision vital realities to them, and 
many a one responded with the fine zeal of youth, 
and, striving after these same ideals, grew into new 
beauty of character. For though he loved beauty | 
and truth in nature and in art, pre-eminently he loved 
the truth and beauty expressed in human life—the | 
creation of noble character. His love of service 
amounted to a passion; no child, no halting pupil was 
too insignificant to share his gracious helpfulness, if 
he saw the need. Whether it was an individual, per- 
sonal need or a broad and general one, if the need was 
there and the cause right, it met a ready response. 
He spent generously of his time, his strength, and his 
money, for education, both for Earlham and for the 
work in North Carolina. He was most self-forgetful 
in his service for education wherever he had oppor- 
tunity. 

“A further source of his power lay in his whole- 
some and sane simplicity, a simplicity which he saw 
with sure insight, the essential good, the untram- 
meled truth. And such essentials he loved with a 
sure and steadfast devotion. 


“Gentle to a degree, yet the strength of his char- 
acter showed itself in unflinching fidelity to his con- 
viction and unswerving loyalty to the truth. There 
was never any public vacillation with him. He was 
fearless and firm, yet tactful and considerate in ques- 
tions of college administration or in the still broader 
problems of the Church or of politics. 

To be true to the truth and faithful, 
Though the world be arrayed for a lie.” 

And we often heard him say, ‘Truth is the highest 
thing a man may keep.” Along with his love of truth 
was a profound reverence for it. He reverenced the 
smallest fact of science as well as the greatest and 
most comprehensive laws, because either is a revela- 
tion of God. All poetry or other literature in which 
the truth of man’s experience found expression ap- 
pealed to him. His religion was a firm faith in the 
truth as revealed in the soul of man by the spirit of 
God, unhampered by narrow creed or difficult dogma, 
a truth which was livable in any human life. 

Withal he met his life and its opportunities and 
responsibilities with a glad courage and an absolute 
sincerity. He loved his work as teacher and min- 
ister, and felt the call to both as equally strong and 
equally divine. He had the same high purpose in 
both. It was the sincere living of the message which 
his lips uttered, that sent it home to men’s hearts 
with conviction and power. Whether as teacher or 
preacher, he transmitted his own vital knowledge of 
truth to others and lived as an incarnation of the 
truth he taught. One of his old students says of him, 
“To inspire a passionate love for truth in the hearts 
of young men and women is the greatest thing man or 
woman can do. * * * Somehow his own tender- 
love for truth communicated itself to us.” And a 
life-long friend says, “There was something in him 
that always seemed to make God and goodness a 
deeper reality to you, to confirm you in the Christian 
life and to give a higher impulse to your whole- 
being.” 


SEND THEM TO BED WITH A KISS. 


O mothers, so weary, discouraged, 
Worn out with the cares of the day, 

You often grow cross and impatient, 
Complain of the noise and the play; 

For the day brings so many vexations, 
So many things going amiss; 

But, mothers, whatever may vex you, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss! 


The dear little feet wander often, 
Perhaps, from the pathway of right; 
The dear little hands find new mischief 
To try you from morning till night; 
But think of the desolate mothers 
Who’d give all the world for your bliss, 
And, as thanks for your infinite blessings, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss! 


For some day their noise will not vex you, 
The silence will hurt you far more; 

You will long for the sweet children voices, 
For a sweet, childish face at the door, 

And to press a child’s face to your bosom, 
You’d give all the world for just this; 
For the comfort ’twill bring you in sorrow, 

Send the children to bed with a kiss! 


—New Orleans Picayune.. 
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SEATTLE MEETING AND ITS FRIENDS. 


BY J. EDGAR WILLIAMS. 


Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting, of the State of 
Washington, was held Eighth month 1st, in the city 
of Seattle. Delegates were present from all of the 
four monthly meetings, and the attendance was ex- 
ceptionally good. 

There were also present several visiting Friends 


SAMUEL HILL. 


from a distance, among them Allen Jay and Joseph 
A. Goddard, members of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
Their presence and helpful counsel added value and 
weight to the meeting. Elkanah and Mary Cook, 
elders from Earlham, Iowa, were also acceptably in 
attendance. 


The reports for the year as rendered by the various 
standing committees and heads of departments re- 
vealed hard work done and good progress made in 
the several lines of activity. The large amount of 
business for the day was transacted with unity, and 
many comments were made by visiting Friends and 
others concerning the Quakerly tone and weight of 
the meeting, it being much like the solid meetings of 
the well established centers in the East. 


Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting belongs to Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and not long ago an article appeared 
in Tur American Frienp giving the history of the 
work from its beginning. Therefore, this sketch will 
deal only with the meeting in Seattle. Friends every- 
where will be interested in seeing the picture of the 


| moving away. 


meeting-house and minister’s home (see cover page) 
and in learning something of the condition of the 
meeting. 

The meeting-house is located in a good residence 
portion of the city. It, together with the corner lot 
on which it stands, is a gift of three prominent busi- 
ness men of Seattle, Samuel Hill, Hervey Lindley 
and Elbrige A Stuart. They are large-hearted, 
broad-minded men, capable and successful in busi- 
ness. While not actively identified with Friends, 
they nevertheless have a great interest in and love for 
the Society to which their fathers belonged. In fact, 
the building ~was erected in memory of their worthy 
forebears. 

The meeting-house affords a large, neat and com- 
fortable meeting room, a Bible-school room, a base- 
ment and a library, in which are found several val- 
uable volumes donated by Eastern Friénds. Taken 
all in all, the house is splendidly built and well ar- 


ELBRIGE A. STUART. 


ranged for the use of Friends. It is a noble gift, 
which the Seattle Friends enjoy and appreciate. 

The membership of this meeting is quite small 
and their ranks have been depleted during the sum- 
mer months by several of the members and attenders 
Others have come in and about 20 
new members have been added during the year. The 
prospect is good for continued growth in numbers 
and spiritual life. There are many in the city, who, 
in one way or another, have at some time been con- 
nected with Friends, but owing to the fact that there 
was no Friends meeting in the city when they first 
located here, they became attached to other organiza- 
tions and are practically lost to Friends. 
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Those in the East who know of people in Seattle, 
who ro iy Pied O 
writing to. J. Edgar 
Street, 


Williams, 2315 East Spruce 
and giving their names and addresses. 


Seattle is a great and rapidly growing city, des- 
tined be the metropolis of the Northwest, and 


The loeal 


well the foundation, 


Friends should have 
is endeavoring 


a stronghold here. 


meeting to lay 


HERVEY LINDLEY. 


that an later be 
enduring. 

Any Friends thinking of changing 
will do well to look this way. 
tions and business opportunities are good. Any 
desire further information should write. Those vis- 
iting city will find the meeting-house on the 
corner of Twenty-third Avenue and East Spruce 


SO years the superstructure may 


their location 


Both eclimatie con 


the 


Street, and the minister’s home in the rear, where 
thev will be welcome. 
Seattle, Wash. 
THE QUAKER BOY AT SCHOOL, 
BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 
When the Pennsylvania Quaker boy from the farm 


reached the 


age of twelve or fourteen years, he was 
sent to boarding-school. There was onl¥ one possi- 
bility in the choice of a school, the school which had 
educated all his ancestors and the ancestors of all 
his playmates since 1799. 


It was in the days following the Revolutionary 
War that this ate was conceived. The Friends 
had withdrawn fron polities. A time of war and rev- 


r have been Friends, will confer a favor by 


di- | 


who | 


——— 


olution was no time for them. It was assumed that 
they had been sympathizers with the British, an as- 
sumption im the case of the wealthy merchants of 
i ee anae probably true; but, for most of the oth- 

s, true only in the negative sense that they did not 
anptes the means taken to establish independence. 
They would have preferred further protest, commer- 
cial opposition and passive resistance. Their whole 
history revolted at the idea of war, and hence there 
was no place for them in the Government which they 
had organized under William Penn, and in which, 
till 1756, they had been the pervading force. Many 
of their young men could not be controlled, however, 
and preferred the active service of their country to 
their church connection. 

The defection of the aggressive element was a seri- 
ous loss to Quakerism and left the mystical, intro- 
versive tendencies, always strong, in control of the de- 
velopment of the society. 

There was conse quently one danger for the future. 
The farmers were prospering as never before. Great 
families of children were growing up, and as they 
reached majority were building new homes on the 
adjacent lands. But many of these children had no 


| edueation except such as the primary school at the 


meeting-house afforded, and some hardly that. The 
well-educated Friends of the city were the first to see 
the danger. 

Whether John Dickinson was 
Society of Friends at any time of his life, is an 
enigma of history. His ancestors were, as were also 
his wife and children. There is much in the con- 
servative and legal arguments of the ‘Farmers’ Let- 
and his appeals to the crown, and in his unwill- 
ingness to take the critical plunge into independence, 
to suggest Quaker influence. But he was a Briga- 
dier General during the war, and an ardent though 
eautious advocate of American ideas. 

THis sympathies were all with Friends 
well-trained youth and broad intelligence saw the 
danger of a community without educated lay leaders, 
and whose principles did not demand even of their 
ministers any extensive mental training.. He wrote 
many urgent letters to waken the Friends to a sense 
of the danger, and when a plan for a boarding-school 
was finally evolved, gave a large contribution to its 
establishment. 

Associated with him was Owen 
been a fiery patriot in war times, a member of the 
Board of War of Pennsylvania, a man of means and 
and withal something of an astronomer. 
as one of his friends wrote: “The age of miracles 
and when the exeitement was 
went through a period of serious repentance 
ind made his peace with the Friends. 

'Te drafted the plans which made the school pos- 
Associated with these were the Pembertons, 
the Churchmans and others who had 
the strait and narrow way. The school 
was launched. Six hundred acres of beautiful. land 
were purchased, sufficiently imaecessible to suit the 
monastic idea of the time: as to a proper location. 


a member of the 
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and his own 
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When, in the early days of railroads, one was pro- | 


posed through the tract, the influence of the senoox 
was great enough to div ert it to an adjacent valley a 
mile away. A great brick building of harmonious 
proportions was erected. No musical sounds should 
profane its halls, nor any art lead away from simplic- 
ity; but the birds sang in the great trees and enticing 
vistas were opened to the cultivated fields around. 
The denial of the beauty of art seemed to make them 
more responsive to the beauty of nature. 


But what could be taught in a school managed by 
a great committee which ould:i inevitably be gov erned 
by. its most conservative members, for the Quaker 
habit of waiting for practical unanimity gave, in 
effect, the control to the least progressive. 
primary branches there was not much place for the 
staple of the day, the ancient classics. They had too 
many heathen allusions and influences to be safe read- 
ing for young Friends. While not entirely excluded, 
the boys did not think in the ideas and language of 
Greece and Rome. No one thought of teaching shed: 


ern languages and the days of laboratory science and | 


text-books of history had hardly dawned. It was not 
the Quaker idea to teach theology. — The spirit of it 
was supposed to be drawn in with the religious ser- 
vices and customs of the place. No thought of mak- 
ing ministers introduced itself into the school, though 
some of the Friends occasionally admitted that if a 
Divine power did create a minister, a good education 
might add to his usefulness outside of meeting, if not 
within. 

There was no danger, theological or intellectual, in 
reading, or spelling, or penmanship, and these were 
taught with a success the present might envy, if not 


emulate. Besides this two other branches were safe 
and edifying. The backbone of the school was math- | 
ematies. Enoch Lewis, Benjamin Hallowell and 


Samuel Alsop, all authors of mathematical treatises 
of merit, kept up the spirit to a high-water mark. 
The grading of the school was based on proficiency in 
this one subject. 


The first mathematical teacher was a premier in 
the school, not a principal, for that the school did not 
have for about a century, but a sort of a glorified 
first among equals. In this subject every boy went 
at his own pace, no rigid classification restrained the 
genius, or unduly hurried the plodder. 

Another subject which might properly exist in un- 
restrained proportion in such a school was English 
grammar. Lindley Murray and Gould Brown .and 
other Quaker grammarians had blazed the way, and 


John Comly, John Forsythe and other lesser lights 


could follow. It was much learning of formal rules 


Above the | 


| 


and notes and exceptions, and parsing of involved | 


sentences, and correcting of imperfect ones. Some 
fine specimens of literature were memorized, and the 
classic etymologies of many common words were 
drilled into bovs with a thoroughness which made 
them very unpopular. 

The rules given him were largely hortatory: “On 


awakening in the morning, endeavor to turn your 


| One 


thoughts toward your great Creator, the author of 
all our blessings,” or pole to common decorum or 
politeness, ‘When strangers speak to you, give a mod- 
est, audible answer’ with your faces turned toward 
them.” 

He had had no chance at home against the over- 
powering will of his father, and the imposing gov- 
ernor seemed a still more formidable controller of 
events. Numbers, however, gave courage, and pay- 
ing little attention to the excellent poreralitias of the 
committee, he soon found himself engaged i in a game. 
of courage and skill against that dreaded official. He 
had, perchance, been somewhat schooled in the game 
by an older brother, whose defeats and victories had 
been many times exultingly recounted in his hearing. 
Rules were the instruments of authority, and penal- 
ties paid the price of defeat. These were the goy- 
ernor’s weapons, but the boy had the audacity of 
youth and the sympathy and aid of a hundred friends. 
To go to a town three miles away out of bounds and 
snenid three cents (all he had) in cakes, was a heroic 
achievement, if suecessfully accomplished. But if, 
alas! he was late to dinner, and hence had to give an 


' account of himself, it meant a week cooped in a little 


yard, where he could only play marbles with his fel- 
low victims while the other boys were at ball. This 
was fair enough, for he knew the risk, and would 
have borne it patiently except for the thought of 
home, whither the story was sure to go, 

Stolen apples, too, were wonderfully sweet, when 
he heroically made the great venture into the old 
orchard and returned with a pocketful of unripe and 
gnarled fruit, to be distributed as proof of his prowess 
among admiring friends. If he could purloin a piece 
of pie from the table and carry it under his jacket, 
again he was a hero, for he not only risked detection 
by his master, but also the chance of a ‘7am’ on the 
stairway if his fellows knew that the contraband 
could be squeezed into an undistinguishable mass 
against his shirt. 

His best chance, however, was at night. The whole 
ereat upper story of the house was full of beds, and 
to these, at 8.30 o’clock, after a Bible reading and a 
time of silence, wended the still unsubdued bovs. The 
lights were turned out, and the governor, in felt slip- 
pers, was an unseen and unheard agent of the society 
for law and order. But when all was quiet and every 
asleep, this official would betake himself 
noiselessly to more congenial society downstairs. 
Tere was the opportunity for which the boy near the 
door had been waiting. He had noted the retreating 
form brush past him as he hid in ambush, and after 
due time h ¥ elapsed to make sure of his ground, had 
given the signal. <A rain of pillows descended on the 
heads of the sleepers, beds were overturned, and 
delightful and exciting anarchy ruled supreme. The 
best must be made of it, for, in the nature of things, 
it could not last. The wise boy found his bed before 
a crisis was reached, but the luckless youth of impru- 
dent tendencies croderes far from home, and when, 
in the midst of the unsuspecting rioters, the light was_ 
suddenly struck, and the governor’s all-seeing eye 
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penetrated every corner, empty beds told the tale. 
There was a great clearing up the next day. 

The keynote of the school was “a guarded religious 
education.” ‘The first adjective was supposed to refer 
to the exclusion of un-Friendly as well as immoral 
influences. Only members were admitted, and the 
Quaker peculiarities of dress and language were en- 
forced with undeviating rigidity. The moral stand- 
ards, save at times when some unrighteous boys got 
in by accident, were also uncompromising, and 
started the boy in life with a predisposition to truth- 
fulness and honesty and sobriety of thought and con- 
duct. 

But every one of the committee of 60 chosen by the 
yearly meeting from among its most “weighty” mem- 
bers would assert that if the school failed religiously 
it was a complete failure, even though the mental in- 
fluences were bracing and the conduct of the boys 
was exemplary. Truly, when those 60 men and 
women visited the school, it was an impressive occa- 
sion. The broad-brimmed hats of the men sur- 
mounting the smooth-shaven face and long, straight- 
collared coat; the ponderous bonnets of the women, 
including a quiet face encased in an immaculate cap, 
with a “handkerchief” around the shoulders of the 
same ephemeral material, made an impression of 
saintliness not soon forgotten. And when the hour 
for “meeting” came, as it did twice on First-day and 
once on Fifth-day, and the 200 boys and girls seated 
themselves on the uncompromising benches (for then 
only could the sexes be in the same room), with these 
celestial figures in the ministers’ gallery in front, and 
a silence that could be felt gathered about the as- 
semblage, then, if ever on earth, Heaven seemed 
present. 

The spirit of youth was awed and he heard, as 
from an oracle, the prayer or the preaching which 
presently was sounded, as if it were the voice of God, 
as indeed it sometimes was. The sentences might or 
might not be grammatical, the delivery might be nat- 
ural or a chant, the subject-matter might be logical 
and practical or a succession of Bible phrases sug- 
gested by each other and tending no whither, but the 
effect of the whole was solemn. It was seldom emo- 
tional. Its burden was to induce the hearers to 
yield the heart to the operations of the Heavenly 
Guide and thereby grow in grace. These Divine vis- 
itations would become more frequent and definite and 
potential as the result of obedience. The impulses to 
good were to be found within rather than without, 
and would become rules of life, as well as spiritual 
influences. 

This from the committee. The teachers were more 
appreciative of the terrestrial factors which moved 
the lives of boys and dealt in more practical problems. 
But however far from the standards of his school life 
the man would stray, he would never be able, if at all 
spiritual, to separate himself from the profound in- 
fluences of those simple and sincere religious 
meetings. 

The men from the old school have not been prom- 
inent in any large measure in literature or statesman- 


ship, but when a moral question is involved they are, 
almost to a man, right. Under untoward cireum- 
stances they stand for righteousness in politics, and 
the ranks of the working reformers in and around 
Philadelphia are largely recruited from them. 
Their lives are testimonials to the efficacy of “a 
guarded religious education.”—The Independent 
(New York). 


ROBERT RIDGWAY. 


Robert Ridgway, Amboy, Ind., who departed this 
life Seventh month 28, 1908, was a faithful and con- 
sistent member of the Amboy Friends Church, in 
which he was an elder, and held many other positions 
of trust and honor. 

For several years he sat at the head of Wabash 
Quarterly Meeting. He was broad-minded and lib- 
eral in his views, and the Church’s interest and wel- 
fare, both present and future, were always uppermost 
in his thoughts. 

He counted no self-sacrifice too great to be made 
for the blessed Master. He was a member of the 
Town Council and was a leading spirit in all lines 
of public improvement in his vicinity, as well as in 
all moral and educational reforms. The Amboy 
Friends Academy, now Amboy High School, was the 
outcome of his untiring efforts for better educational 
advantages for the rising generation. 

For many years he was a teacher in the public 
schools, and in the Friends Academy. In 1904 he 
and his wife were delegates to the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention in Jerusalem, Palestine. He 
gathered specimens from the Holy Land and other 
countries which he visited. These, together with the 
knowledge obtained from study and travel, he used 
to inspire in others a greater love for the Master and 
an interest in Bible study. He saw the handiwork of 
God in all nature about him. 

He leaves a wife, A. Jennie Ridgway, Amboy, 
Ind., and one daughter, Etta Ridgway Fisher, San 
Francisco, Cal. The funeral was held in the beauti- 
ful new Friends Meeting-house, Amboy. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed’ 
to the editor, ro1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pal 


MIDSUMMER IN WEST CHINA. 


Dear Frienps:—For about two months we have 
been out on the hills in half of the Hill School build- 
ing, the same quarters as last summer. We have 
our Chinese teacher with us, and, although out work 
is in some respects different from that in the city,. 
yet we are by no means idle. For about a month I 
was feeling rather miserable and was not able to do 
full work, but I am much better now, have a splendid 
appetite and am gaining some of the flesh I lost. 
Mrs. Simkin is also a little better than she was, al- 
though she finds the heat very trying. Up to three 
weeks ago we had fairly cool weather for China,. 
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with heavy rainfalls, but since that time the sun has 
shone day after day out of an almost cloudless sky, 
until everything is dry as tinder. Several times 
thunder showers have gathered and we thought we 
should get some rain, but each time they have gone 
around us and left the ground as dry as ever. Every- 
body keeps indoors as much as possible during the 
heat of the day, rather than risk going out in the 
sun, even with a helmet on. In the city the heat 
must be far worse, and numerous cases of so-called 
“cholera” are reported among the natives. I am 
told, however, that the physicians do not regard it as 
genuine cholera, though its symptoms are somewhat 
similar. It is probably caused, they think, by heat 
and the unsanitary habits of the Chinese. 


We find it a great help toward bearing the heat | 


that we can sleep on the porch. As is the case with 
all foreign built houses in this climate, the porches 
of the Hill School are built fairly wide, and we have 
fitted up a neat little room by hanging curtains across 
on the second story and “‘p’ungs” at the outside to 
keep out the sun and to protect us from being wet in 
ease of a thunder shower. These “p’ungs” are large 
mats woven from thin strips of bamboo, and so ar- 
ranged with ropes that they can easily be rolled up 
out of the way when not needed. 

About a month ago the river was pretty high and 
dangerous for traveling. Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, of 
our Mission, went down to Ichang in a wuban, or 
small boat, and had a pretty exciting trip. In a 
private letter he writes: “In the Windbox Gorge we 
were simply caught up in the fury of the stream and 
swept on, or whirled round at lightning speed as the 
fashion pleased. In the middle the rudder broke 
and confusion was worse counfounded. There 
seemed no reason why we were not destroyed against 
the rocks, as we seemed at the absolute mercy of the 
most furious bit of river I’ve ever seen. But we 
were preserved through it all and came out with 
thankful hearts. At the Wu Shan Gorge thrice we 
were sucked into furious whirlpools, shipping a good 
deal of water. On other occasions we shot round 
and round at the mercy of the waves.” Of late the 
water in the big river has fallen very much, while 
the little river which joins it here at Chungking has 
remained high. This has caused a tremendous whirl- 
pool just at the junction near one of the city gates, 
in which my teacher tells me a great many boats 
have come to grief and a number of lives have been 
lost. 

If you could see what the river is you would won- 
der that our mail service is as good as it is, for al- 
though we have lost a few small articles and fre- 
quently receive a letter or a paper which has been 
soaked, yet we have never lost very heavily. A 
package which was recently sent from home we 
thought surely must be lost, especially as the post- 
master here said that a whole mail bag had been lost 
in a wreck on the river and had never been recov- 
ered, but just as we were despairing because of the 
long time in coming, it turned up safe and sound. 
Letters reach us from 42 to 65 days after being 


mailed in New York, the average time being perhaps 


| about fifty days. From England about the same time 


used to be required, all letters coming via Suez and 
Shanghai, but now that everything is quiet in Russia, 
we have begun to use the Siberian railway, which is 


_ very much quicker. 


The best route from England is not to come by 
Shanghai at all, but straight down on the Peking- 
Hankow railway to Hankow, and thence up by river 
in the usual way. I sometimes think that letters 
from New York would gain in time if our postal 
authorities could arrange to send them via Siberia 
instead of westward. 


When an adult Chinese dies it is customary for 
the family to give a big feast on the day of the funeral 
and invite all their friends. The guests, however, 
are expected to bring presents of money to help 
defray the expenses, but even so, a funeral is often 
a severe tax on the financial resources of a family. 
Candles, incense and cash paper are usually burned 
at this time, also firecrackers to frighten away the 
evil spirits. Not infrequently a band of so-called 
musicians will be employed for the same purpose, and 
one can hear them drumming away all night long, 
sometimes for several nights in succession. Two or 
three weeks ago I attended the funeral of one of our 
High School boys, the son of our old cook; he had 
been very ill for a long time from consumption, 
which is a fearfully prevalent disease in China. The. 
boy himself was a Christian, as are also most of the 
members of his family; so there was no burning of 
candles, incense, or other idolatrous practices. They 
did, however, have a big dinner for all the guests 
who came to attend the funeral. The service was not 
much different from ours. Mr. Wigham gave a short 
talk on the resurrection, and Alfred Davidson ad- 
dressed especially the High School boys, emphasiz- 
ing the shortness of time in which to work for the 
Master. Several of the High School boys followed 
with short testimonies about the life and character of 
the boy who had departed. There were also singing 
and prayer. A number of the village people crowded 
around to see how a Christian funeral was con- 
ducted. 

For some time the Chungking missionary com- 
munity has been considering the question of holding 
a summer-school for Bible study and for the discus- 
sion of questions connected with our work. It has 
finally been decided to hold one for five days, Eighth 
month 17th-21st, at the High School. I am to lead 
the discussion one morning on “The Call and Work 
of the Prophet Ezekiel,” and other mornings other 
leaders will take up in the same way Moses, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Amos. One afternoon will be given up 
to recreation of some kind, probably a cricket match 
against the non-missionary community people. We 
played one game day before yesterday, in which the 
missionaries won by a score of 62 to 56. 

On going into the city a few weeks ago I was very 
much surprised to see that lamp-posts had been put 
up all over the city, and here and there were sta- 
tioned policemen who looked really fine in their new 
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unitorms. It was the greatest evidence of outward 
progress that we had seen in Chunking for some time. 
The next time I went in I reached the city just at 
nightfall, and was delighted to see electric lights in 
a number of stores on one of the large business 
streets. You can hardly imagine what a peculiar 
thrill it sent over me, for I had not seen an electric 
light for more than a year and a half. I joined the 
crowd who stood in open-mouthed wonder in front 
ot the most brilliantly lighted stores, and heartily en- 
joyed listening to their simple comments. If it were 
only as easy a thing to clean and light the hearts of 
these people as it to sweep and light their streets, ours 
would be a much lighter task than it is. 

You may talk as much as you please about the 
beauties of Confucian ethics, but the fact is that 
among the mass of the people there is a tremendous 
lack of those qualities of character which are only 
found as the “fruit of the Spirit.” One day a few 
weeks ago we were startled by the most pitiful cries 
proceeding from the road in front of the school. On 
going to investigate the cause, we saw a man walking 
behind a small boy and beating him cruelly with a 
bamboo. The boy wore only a pair of short breeches, 
and so had nothing to protect his naked flesh from the 
fury of the blows. We thought surely it must be 
some terrible moral fault for which.the boy was being 
so cruelly punished, but on inquiry I found that the 
only offense was that the boy had allowed a cow 
which he was set to watch to eat a few stalks of corn 
from a nearby field. Until the two were quite out of 
sight the boy continued to receive blow upon blow; 
though he was screaming with the pain, yet the Chi- 
nese, even our own servants who have had something 
of Christian teaching, stood there laughing and rather 
enjoying the spectacle of seeing an infuriated man, as 
they expressed it, “thrashing the kid.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Bighth month 7, 1908. Rosert L. Siwxrn. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselurs. 


In a private letter Allen Jay says: “Earlham College just 
opened with so many students we can hardly find places for 
them.” 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, O., has opened, with an 
enrollment of 133, 94 of whom are in the college department. 
This is the best showing the institution has ever made in this 
department. 


After five years of service as superintendent of the mis- 
sion work of New England Friends at Ramallah, Palestine, 
A. Edward Kelsey expects to return to America about 
Twelfth month tst, and contemplates removing with his 
family to the far West. 


According to reports from local papers, Indiana Yearly 
Meeting opened with a good attendance, about 500 being 
present at the first session. Edward Mott, Cleveland, O., 
Jacob Baker, Adrian, Mich., and David J. Coppock, Rich 
Square, N. C., are among the visiting Friends. 

Dr. B. F. Andrews, formerly of central Mexico, writes from 
239 East Sixty-second Street, Chicago, lll. He says: “While 
we are at home or in the ‘home land’ for the present, our 
interest in mission work is as intense as ever, and we are 
hoping to be of service in the cause here, as in our former 
place on the field.” 


Friends Bloomingdale Academy, Bloothingdale, Ind., 
openea on the 22d ult., with an enrollment of 76. A few stu- 
dents have entered since. 

The new teachers are adapting themselves admirably to 
local conditions. Everything bids fair for a prosperous school 
year. Twenty-seven are taking ‘the course in manual training. 


On the 17th ult. Dr. William L. Pearson visited the new 
meeting known as Maud, near Cunningham, Kan. ‘This little 
meeting is the outgrowth of the faithful labors of Jesse 
Wilson, who maintained the Bible-school there for several 
years. Recently the community has enjoyed the ministry of 
Philander E. Hinshaw, and now a little meeting is flourishing 
in a new meeting-house. 

Wabash Quarterly Meeting was held at South Wabash 
from the 25th to the 27th ult. It was a time of especial 
blessing. Francis Jenkins and Ira C. Johnson were present, 
and their gospel messages were greatly appreciated. Especial 
mention was made of the great loss sustained by the quarterly 
meeting in the death of Robert Ridgway, who sat at the head 
of the quarterly meeting, and Frank McCoy, its clerk. 


William E. Cadbury, the new secretary, is busy making the 
Friends Institute, 20 South Twelfth Street, “Philadelphia, 
the headquarters for Friendly activities. Friends who are 
strangers in the city are invited to call at the Institute, where 
comfortable rooms for rest and reading may be found and 
where information and help will be gladly given. 

Strangers contemplating a visit to Philadelphia would do 
well to write to William E. Cadbury before coming to the 
city. 


Charles and Lenna Lescault write from Cherokee, Okla.: 
“The monthly meeting has extended such a united call for 
us to take the pastorate another year, that after prayerfui 
consideration we have accepted and will stay another year. 
God has given us two precious years’ service with this people, 
and we look forward to a year of victory through Christ. 
We attended Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends, and found 
each service one of special blessing. We visited the meeting 
at Coalfield, Iowa, and had several good meetings there. We 
also held a ten days’ meeting at Smyrna Monthly Meeting, 
where a number were definitely blessed. We are now back 
home. We enjoy Tur AmeErIcAN FRIEND.” 


The teachers of the Germantown Friends School have re- 
turned from their summer’s rest. Stanley R. Yarnall spent 
his vacation in England, studying and visiting. Florence 
Trueblood attended the Peace Conference in London in 
company with her father. Anne Swan attended the summer 
session of Chicago University. 

Francis N. Maxfield continued his work in psychology at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and James S. Hiatt acted as 
secretary for the School,of Observation, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and took “some work in psychology. Jane S. 


Jones, Emma B. Roberts, Helen Zebley, and others spent their ” 


time traveling, and resting at home. Friends of the school 
are pleased to have secured the services of Leda White, of 
Moorestown Friends School, and of Margaret Reeve for 
the coming year. 

Earlham College opened its sixty-second year on the 28th 
ult., with an increased attendance over previous years. ‘The 
Edwin S. Bundy dormitory for boys, which was used last 
year for the first time, is overflowing and there is a good-sized 
waiting list. At the opening chapel hour President Kelly 
addressed the students on “College Enthusiasm.” On the 
tst of Tenth month Prof. Dennis gave an illustrated lecture 
on Raphael. 

The recently enacted county local option law in Indiana is 
known as the Cox Law. The bill was introduced by Senator 
Linton A. Cox, a member of the Indianapolis Friends 
Meeting and a graduate of Earlham College. Indiana’s other 
advanced temperance law is known as the Nicholson Law. 
the author, S. Edgar Nicholson, also being a Friend and an 
Earlham graduate. 

The enrollment at Friends University, Wichita, Kan., now 
exceeds 260, which is considerably larger than it was at the 
same time last year. Students are arriving daily, and several 
are expected to enter within a few weeks. ‘The interest and 
range of the student body is general, so that all the depart- 
ments in the college have good classes. A new department 
in art has been inaugurated this year, under a competent 
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instructor. 
college, 
students. 
“University, Life,” the college paper, which has been a 
monthly publication since its initial number, in the spring of 
1808, has been made a weekly. ‘This, together with other 
matter, will be done at the college printing plant. 
University extension work has been resumed in the city 
this year, Prof. Cosand giving a course in English, Prof. 
Wheeler in mathematics, Prof. Titsworth in German, and 
Prof. Jones in Latin. Most of those taking this work are 
employed in the city schools. Thus they are enabled to do 
college work in one subject while laboring as teachers. 
_ President Edmund Stanley attended Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, with a minute for service. He was especially interested 
in the observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the “setting 
up” of Western Yearly Meeting, of which he is a native. 


A small printing plant has been installed at the 
under the control of two professors and a few 


Annis Peebles, who has labored in the Friends Mission at 
Douglas, Alaska, the past five years, has arrived safely in 
Los Angeles, Cal., where she will spend some time visiting 
friends and relatives before going to Kansas. Her labors on 
the mission field have been untiring, and not without results, 
although the greater fruitage will be in the years to come, 
as the seed she has sown will bear fruit, 

Martha Hadley has resigned her position as teacher in the 
native school in order to take up the work in the homes and 
attend to other duties at the mission. 

_The Government authorities have bought a building in the 
village, and fitted it up for a school, which has been much 
needed for the past years. 

J. Perry Hadley writes: “Our work is moving along under 
the blessing of the Lord, although the drink problem is con- 
tinually troubling us. How we wish that the temperance 
sentiment that seems to be spreading over the States would 
reach Alaska, and that the spirit of “law enforcement” that 
has aroused the State of Kansas to action would extend this 
way. Weare praying that the time may speedily come when 
these things will come to pass.” 


The year began at Guilford College, N. C., on the first of 
Ninth month, with the largest attendance on record. ‘The 
number of students at this time, is 250. The need of three 
new buildings is very pressing: A library, an administration 
building to he named King Hall, after the late Francis T. 
King, and a dormitory for young men. Plans for the library 
have been approved by the board of trustees, and a large 
part of the funds necessary to build it pledged. The books 
belonging to the library are now kept at Founders’ Hall. 
The yearly meeting held iast month, in view of the need of a 
library building, made an appropriation of $500 to aid in the 
work; also a subscription for the same purpose was taken 
at one session in the yearly meeting, amounting to nearly 
$2,000. King Hall is needed to furnish class rooms and ad- 
ministration rooms and society halls, and ought to be built 
this year. 

The college is meeting the needs of the membership of the 
yearly meeting more fully than at any former period in its 
history. The interest in education among Friends in North 
Carolina is growing, and it will require great activity on the 
part of the management of the college to meet the increasing 
demands upon it. 

The recent session of the Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly 
Meeting (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting), which met the 17th 
ult. at Medford, N. J., was one of peculiar interest. A special 
train, provided for the occasion, carried upwards of 100 
Friends to this sequestered and old inland town. Several 
visiting Friends from other meetings were present, among 
whom were Joseph Elkinton, Joseph H. Branson, Susanna 
Kite, all of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Jonathan E. 
Chace, Rhode Island. Several people from the neighborhood 
were also in attendance. 

It is the custom of Friends in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for men and women to meet in separate session for business, 
but owing to the peculiar nature of a number of subjects 
which should claim the attention of this meeting, it was 
' decided to hold.a joint session until they might be disposed 
of. The first matter taken up was the concern of a member 
that a series of meetings for worship be held on succeeding 
First-day afternoons in the several meeting-houses throughout 
the quarter, to which the public generally should be invited. 
The meeting concurred in this concern, and a committee was 
appointed to carry it into effect. "This committee has since 


met and arranged a program, as announced in another part of 
this issue. | 

William C. Allen returned his minute, which was granted 
in 1906, for religious service in Ireland and among the scat- 
tered communities of Friends upon the continent of Europe. 
Though occasionally afflicted in body and mind, he reported 
that he had accomplished the work set before him to his satis- 
faction and peace of mind. 

The subject which claimed special attention, and which pro- 
voked considerable discussion, was a communication from 
Moorestown Monthly Meeting, asking that a proposition be 
forwarded to the yearly meeting, requesting that body to con- 
sider the propriety of a change in the book of discipline 
concerning the manner of dealing with Friends who have 
musical instruments in their homes, the intention being to 
secure a restatement of the yearly meeting’s attitude toward 
music which would be consistent with the general practice of 
the members of the yearly meeting at the present time. It 
was the prevailing conviction of those present that such a 
recommendation should go forward to the yearly meeting, 
but owing to the fact that a few were not clear on the subject, 
the matter was dropped. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of Haverford 
College is of more than local interest. 

Haverford College is the oldest Friends college in America, 
and a number of educational institutions from all parts of 
the country are sending representatives. The following is 
the program: 

TENTH MONTH 16, 1908. 

2.30 P. M., reception to delegates of universities and col- 
leges, in the gymnasium. 3.30 P. M., educational meeting in 
Roberts Hall; President Isaac Sharpless, chairman. An- 
nouncement of universities and colleges represented. Ad- 
dresses: (a) Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton 
University, “The Life of Colleges;” (b) Theodore William 
Richards, ’85, professor of chemistry in Harvard University, 
“The Relation of Modern Chemistry to Medicine;” (c) 
George Wharton Pepper, professor of law in the University 
of Pennsylvania, “A Plea for the Highest Education.” Con- 
ferring the honorary degrees. 

7.00 P. M., subscription dinner, open to all Haverfordians, 
James Wood, ’58, president of Alumni Association, presiding. 
Representatives of other institutions will be present as guests. 
The price of the dinner will be $2.50. This must be for- 
warded before Tenth month roth to O. M. Chase, Haverford, 
Pa., who will send tickets for admission. 


TENTH MONTH 17, 1908. 

10.00 A. M., cricket on Cope Field; association foot-ball on 
Walton Field; base-ball on Merion Hall Field. 11.00 A. M., a 
meeting in Roberts Hall under the charge of the Y. M. C. A., 
with addresses on the work of the Association; J. Jardan 
Guenther, ’09, chairman. 12 M., luncheon in the college dining 
hall. 1.00 P. M., photograph of the company, east of Barclay 
Hall. 1.30 P. M., procession by classes, formed to march 
around the grounds and to Walton Field. 2.30 P. M., foot-ball 
game on Walton Field, Franklin and Marshall vs. Haverford; 
admission to the grounds free; charge for grandstand, 50 cents. 
4.00 P. M., tea on the lawn or in the gymnasium. 4.30 P. M., 
historical meeting in Roberts Hall; T. Wistar Brown, chair- 
man. Addresses: (1) “Conditions and Foundation Ideas 
Leading to the Establishment of Haverford,” Edward Bettie, 
Jr., 61; (2) “Present Demands Which Justify Its Existence,” 
Rufus M. Jones, ’85; (3) “Its Ability to Satisfy the Demands 
of the Past and Present,” Isaac Sharpless. 

6.00 P. M., collation in college dining hall and gymnasium, 
free to all Haverfordians and members of their families upon 
previous notification. (Classes prior to 1890 will please use 
the dining hall.) 7.30 P. M., informal meeting in Roberts’ 
Hall, with short addresses by old Haverfordians, college 
songs, etc.; William W. Comfort, ‘94, chairman; the main 
floor will be reserved for old Haverfordians. 

This will undoubtedly be the greatest gathering of Haver- 
fordians in the history of the college. Cards for registration 
can be procured in the college office in Roberts’ Hall. Every- 
one should register on arrival. 


DIED. 


Beats.—At his home, in Maryville, Tenn., 
1908, Isaac Beals, in his seventy-second year. 


Rincway.—At Amboy, Ind., Seventh month 28, 1908, Rob- 
ert Ridgway, aged sixty-two years. 


Ninth month 24, 
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[Tenth month, 


Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER, 
LESSON IU. TENTH MONTH 18, 1908. 
DAVID’S KINDNESS TO JONA- 
THAN’S SON. 
II SamMup.L 9. 


GOLDEN Tpext.—Be ye kind to one another, 
reap rides et 3473) forgiving one another. Eph. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Tenth month 12. David’s 
kindness to Jonathan. II Sam. 9: 1-13. 
Third-day. David and Jonathan. I Sam. 
20: 11-17. 
Fourth-day. Sorrowful parting. I Sam. 
20 : 35-42 
Glad welcome. II Sam. 19: 


Fifth-day. 
4-30 


Sixth-day. Constancy. Prov. 27: 1-10. 
Pate Ath Blessed memory. Job. 29: 


First-day. Love of Christ. Bph. 3: 8-19. 


Time.—Unceertain, but evidently at a 
time when David was firmly settled on 
his throne. 

Place.—Probably Jerusalem. 

Persons.—David;~ Ziba, a former 
slave of Saul, but now a freeman with 
a large household; Mephibosheth, son 
of Jonathan, and now probably about 
twenty years old. 

The chapters 9-20 form a continuous 
Narrative of various occurrences of 
David’s reign from the time he was 
firmly established on the throne to the 
end of his reign. It is quite likely that 
everything is not given in exact chro- 
nological order. hese chapters “form 
the longest continuous section of histor- 
ical narrative from a single source to 
be found in the Old Testament.” These 
chapters “are concerned primarily with 
the court and family life of David in 
Jerusalem.” They form an exceedingly 
interesting bit of Old Testament his- 
tory. 

The narrative of the lesson is not 
found in Chronicles, and it is notice- 
able that the greater part of this sec- 
tion of Samuel is not touched upon in 
Chronicles. The author of this latter 
book omits private details as much as 
possible as not being of national 
interest. 

The abrupt manner in which chapter 
9 opens, having apparently no close 
connection with what goes before, has 
led many scholars to believe that the 
opening paragraph or sentence has been 
lost. Possibly it was like the opening 
sentence of 7:1. 

1. “That I may show him kindness 
for Jonathan’s sake.” See I Sam. 20: 
14-17, 42. 

2. Ziba was probably either a slave 
or feudal dependent. 

3. David puts the question more 
emphatically. “The kindness of God.” 
A curious phrase. ‘That to which he 
was bound by his solemn engagement. 
I Sam. 20:14. Ziba informs him of 
a son who was lame. See II Sam. 4:4. 

4. “Machir.” Nothing but this refer- 
ence and that in chapter 17 is known 
of him, but he seems to have been 
a man of property. See II Sam. 17: 27- 
29. “Lodebar.” This was beyond the 
Jordan, not far fram Mahanaim, but its 
site has not been determined. 

6. “Mephibosheth.” Called Merib- 
baal in I Chron. 8:34; 9: 40. 

6. “Fell on his face.” The usual 
way of approaching an oriental mon- 
arch. “QObeisance.” R. V. 


1 


7, “Fear not.” He might well fear. 
It was quite common for oriental mon- 
archs to put unwelcome possible claim- 
ants or heirs out of the way. Note that 
David not only makes a general prom- 
ise of kindness, but a specific one. He 
shall not only have his father;s land 
restored, but also become a member of 
the king’s household. “Saul thy father.” 
Father is not unfrequently used for 
grandfather. 

8. “Bowed himself.” Better, “did 
obeisance ;” the word is the same as in 
verse 6. “Such a dead dog.” In the 
eyes of the oriental the most contempti- 
ble object possible. Compare II Sam. 
16:9. See also the proverb Eccl. 9:4. 
It is quite likely that Mephibosheth 
had been made to feel to the full his 
physical infirmity, and therefore appre- 
ciated the kindness of David all the 
more. 

9, 10. David arranges for Ziba to 
look after the property restored to 
Saul’s grandson. The size of the es- 
tate may be inferred from the size of 
Ziba’s household—fifteen sons and 
twenty servants. See also II Sam. 10: 
17, It could be inferred that Ziba 
and his family were already adminis- 
tering the property for David, and that 
now Ziba was to give the income to 
Saul’s grandson instead of to David. 
Indeed, this explanation is quite prob- 
able. 

11. Ziba obeys David. ‘The Greek 
text of the last part of the verse reads 
better than the Hebrew—“so Merib- 
baal ate at David’s table as one of the 
king’s sons. 

12, 13. These verses seem to be 
rather an appendix than part of the 
special narrative of David’s kindness to 
the son of Jonathan. “Micha.” Bet- 
ter, Micah. Through him the line of 
Saul was continued. See I Chronicles 
8: 33-40. é 

13. ‘“‘Mephibosheth dwelt in Jerusa- 
lem,” etc. His eating at the king’s 
table does not necessarily mean that he 
lived in the king’s palace. “And he 
was lame in both his feet.” Amer. 
R. V. This seems to be added to em- 
phasize David’s kindness; Jonathan’s 
son ate continually at the king’s table 
though he was lame in both feet. The 
orientals attach great importance to the 
fact of eating together; it is referred 
to again and again throughout the 
Bible. Note Christ’s words regarding 
Judas, quotes from Psalm 41:9, “He 
that eateth my bread lifted up his heel 
against me.” It was the deepest kind 
of an injury. To eat once signifies a 
friend, but to eat continually implies 
intimacy, almost, if not quite, a member 
of the family, and as such under the 
special protection of the king. All this 
David did for the son of his old 
friend. 


Teacher.—‘Willie, why don’t you keep 
your hair combed?” 

Willie“ ’Cause I ain’t got no comb.” 

Teacher.—‘Why don’t you ask your 
mamma to buy you one?” 

Willie—“’Cause then I’d have to 
keep my hair combed.”—London Tri- 
bune. 


It never pays to be bad, 

No, it never pays to be bad! 

It makes one feel so mean inside, 
It never pays to be bad. 


NOTICES. 


A committee of Haddonfield and 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, N. J., has 
arranged to hold appointed meetings for 
Friends and others within its borders 
as follows: 

At Medford, N. J., on the 11th of 
Tenth month. 

At Marlton, N. J., on the 18th of 
Tenth month (in public hall). 

At Greenwich, N. J., on the 25th of 
Tenth month. 

At Westfield, N. J., on the rst of 
Eleventh month. 

All at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Your friend, John B. Rhoads, clerk 
of committee. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at its ses- 
sion this year, appointed a committee 
to formulate practical rules for the gov- 
ernment of its proceedings, and report 
the same for adoption at the meeting 
next year. 

This committee solicits and requests 
suggestions for such rules from individ- 
uals or meetings inside or outside of 
Western Yearly. Meeting. 

All communications or correspondence 
of this nature should be addressed to the 
undersigned, and before Third month, 
1909. 

JoHN KENDALL, 


Danville, Ind. 
Ninth month 25, 1908. 


LIFE’S ROAD. 
SMOOTHED BY CHANGE OF FOOD. 


Worry is a big load to earry and an 
unnecessary one. When accompanied 
by indigestion, it certainly is cause for 
the blues. 

But the whole trouble may be easily 
thrown off and life’s road be made easy 
and comfortable by proper eating and 
the cultivation of good cheer. Hear 
what a Troy woman says: 

“Two years ago I made the acquaint- 
ance of Grape-Nuts and have used the 
food once a day, and sometimes twice, 
ever since. 

“At the time I began to use it, life 
was a burden. I was for years afflicted 
with bilious sick headache, caused by 
indigestion, and nothing seemed to re- 
lieve me. 

“The trouble became so severe I had 
to leave my work for days at a time. 

“My nerves were in such a state I 
could not sleep, and the doctor said I 
was on the verge of nervous prostration. 
I saw an advertisement concerning 
Vio Peat and bought a package for 
trial. 

“What Grape-Nuts. has done for me 
is certainly marvelous. I can now sleep 
like a child, am entirely free from the 
old trouble, and have not had a head- 
ache in over a year. I feel like a new 
person. I have recommended it to 
others. One man I knew ate nothing 
but Grape-Nuts, while working on the 
ice all winter, and said he never felt 
better in his life.” 

“There’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department shewkd | 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 18, 1908. 


COMMENDING OUR SOCIETY. 
DV eb VSVOLEMATIC GEN- 
EROUS GIVING. 

TeCon, 162 152° MA. 8° 7-12. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEK, 


Second-day, Tenth month 12. 
pleases God. II Cor. 9: 6-11. 
¥ years: Saints are liberal. Ps. 112: 


Liberality 


Fourth-day. Toward those in want. 
Matt. 5: 38-42. 

FWitth-day. To missions. Phil. 4: 14-18. 

Sixth-day. To the saints. Rom. 12: 
342, 13. 

Seventh-day. A liberal widow. Mark 12: 


Giving is so completely a matter of 
individual conditions that no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down for all, nor 
is it possible to measure the actual giv- 
ing by dollars and cents. Our Lord 
makes this clear when he commends 
the giver of “two mites” as having 
gone beyond: those who gave largely of 


silver and gold, for she gave “all her | 


living.” Paul goes a little farther 
back, and sets forth the principle that 
certainly controlled her action and that 
must control all giving that is worthy 
of the name. Read what he says of 
the members of the Macedonian 
churches, who first gave their own- 
selves, and then gave voluntarily “be- 
yond their power” for the privilege of 
ministering to the bearers of the Gospel 
message. 

And herein lies the rich fruitage of 
giving. It involves a partnership of 
personal interest as a member of the 
body corporate that is engaged in the 
work in hand; and then capitalizes and 
makes possible the undertaking in a 
fellowship that» embraces every like 
giver and every worker from the days 
of the Seventy to the latest accession to 
the evangelizing forces of to-day. 
When “the books” are opened, who will 
fear lest the accounts have not been 
fairly kept, or that the dividends will 
not be justly declared? 

Paul assures us that God loves a 
cheerful giver, and our Lord himself 


exhorts his disciples to give freely as 
they have received. It is an old story, 
but none the less an apt one, of the 
minister who was chosen to make the 
appeal when a collection was desired, 
and who made it in these words: “He 
that giveth unto the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. If you like the security come 
down with the cash.” <A study of the 
Scripture references can leave no doubt 
as to the will of our Master on the 
subject of giving, not only for mis- 
sionary work, but also for the relief of 
the necessities of those less fortunate 
than ourselves, as regards material 
things. But we are so constituted as 
to be moved less effectively by abstract 
considerations of right and duty than 
by actual knowledge and understanding 
of conditions. And here is where giv- 
ing becomes vital and personal.. It is 
well indeed to have a liberal spirit, but 
essential to have also a discriminating 
one, in order that our gifts may go where 
they will be most effective for the work 
that is laid upon us, and that in their 
ministrations to the poor and unfortu- 
nate they may be so given as to 
strengthen and lift up the recipients, 
and not depress and pauperize them. 
Giving one’s own self is the most help- 
ful of all gifts, and does not necessi- 
tate going abroad, or leaving home at 
all, but only a readiness to take pains 
to know and then to do the will of 
Him who gave Himself for us. 


“Should a man go to college after 
fifty ?” 

“Well, he might pass muster at ten- 
nis,” answered the expert. “But a man 
can’t expect to do much in base-ball or 
foot-ball at that age.”—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
EASTER HAT. 


“Shakespeare wrote for all time.” 

“For instance 2?” 

“Take his expression: ‘’Tis not so 
deep as a well, nor so wide as a barn- 
door, yet ‘twill  serve.’”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


THIRTEEN MILLION DYSPEP- 
TICS. 


LIVE IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
SUFFERING TERRIBLY EVERY MEAL. 

A rough estimate gives the enormous 
total above as the number of people who 
suffer in America from dyspepsia. Add 
to this those who suffer occasional 
stomach trouble and you have the field 
which lies open for Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

These wonderful little digesters are 
the most popular dyspepsia remedy sold 
in Canada and America. 

Why? ‘There must be merit to them 
or they would not or could not be dis- 
tancing all competitors. 

Ask any druggist to tell you of their 
popularity. 

They will assist nature in digesting a 
meal, no matter what the condition of 
the stomach. They are prepared scien- 
tifically and are made powerful, so that 
nature restores the lost ingredients with 
which she manufactures her digestive 
fluids. 

They soothe the tired and irritated 
nerves of the stomach. ‘They prevent 
and relieve constipation and bowel 
trouble. 

If you want to eat a dangerous meal 
at late hours, take a tablet with you 
and fear no evil consequences or make 
up your mind that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will reduce the ill effects of 
over-eating. 

They are made up from fruit and 
vegetable essences and their tablet form 
of preparation preserves these qualities 
longer than fluid or powder modes of 
administering the same essences. 

They have been tried for years, and 
found to be not wanting. You don’t 
buy a new thing in Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, you purchase a remedy for 
stomach trouble that has a record for 
cures by the thousand. Ask the drug- 
gist, then give him 50 cents for a pack- 
age of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, or 
send us your name and address and we 
will send you a trial package by mail 
free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 150 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


To Clerks of Monthly Meetings pemovai certificates, 


form in the New Discipline, printed, with Return Blank perforated. This form is for members requesting a 


certificate for membership with another Denomination. 


We also have Letters of Membership printed 


with return blank. These are for members removing from one Monthly Meeting to another Monthly Meeting. 
Prices for either kind, 50 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


66 Our Youths’ Friend 99 is a weekly illustrated paper for Young People, and suitable for dis 


tribution in the Intermediate grades of the Bible Schools. 


Price 


50 cents per year. Send for sample copy with Club Rates for Bible Schools. 
The “Friends Bible School Teacher” ‘s © Page auarterly, prepared especially 


for Superintendents and Teachers in the 
Friends’ Bible Schools. It contains a number of pages of suggestive thoughts and four pages of helps for the 


study and presentation of each Bible School Lesson for the Quarter. 


ple copy with Club Rates to Bible Schools. 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, Plainfield, Ind. 


Price 40 cents per year. 


Send for sam- 
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QUAKER POSTCARDS 


Specially suitable for 
Phila. Founders’ Week 
SOUVENIRS 


g subjects, 25 cents postpaid 


No. 9 added to list, 9 mo. 25, 08, in- 
cludes Penn, Franklin, City Hall, Flag 
House, Liberty Bell, Independence Hall. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 FitBeat STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres, L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TeLerPHones 
Day orn Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


wie ee 
: OneiGial Photo Ensraving os 
N.W.Cor, 10 4 Arch Sts, 
hiladelphia. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Resding Terminal on Filbert St. 
European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 

RR SR EL a RT 
Sal A PELE RTARTA MRE 
FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting investor 5 per cent, to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DicKrNson FRANK M,. REED 


6&* MORTGAGES 6% 


(send for our Mortgage Investment Circular.) 


We act as Bankers in loaning money for 
non-residents and others, obtaining 6 per 
cent. net to investors, Over 25 years in 
the business, 


JAS. W. DRAPE & COMPANY, MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building - - Fittsburgh, Pa. 


[Farm MorTcAces| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
Write for booklet and list. 


JONES. 


WA, Tew 


est wherever investors desire. 


ELLSWORTH AND 


 TOWAS FALLS, 10 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock > 


Incorporated Third month 


. . - . 


Perpetual. 


3,831,063.94 


99 
“Ly 


1865. Charter 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


{INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officeg 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer ¢ 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


SAMUEL R,. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


NEW FRIENDS BOOKS 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


By Davip SCULL. 


Now 
Ready 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge. 
This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the paper read by 
him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious History at 
Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to religious 
thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s request 
by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains a 
sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 


‘‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience. and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.’—British Friend. 


Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


e es e 
Light Arising 

Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,’’etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 
Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 
Philadelphia, Conclusion. 

Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 


Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Putisters 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND; 
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Two Pilgrims in the Quest of 
Truth 


In the far pilgrimage of life, deal gently with thy | : 
brother in the way ; w 
Look not too darkly on his wide diverging path ; : 
That he forsakes the true and hurries toward the false, Y 
Be slow to charge. And for thyself, : 


Indiana Yearly Meeting............ 670 Claim not too surely that thy path alone is right. 
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Events and Comeents. 


A number of small states lying between 
Turkey in Europe and the Austria- 
Hungarian possessions have since 1878 
been nominally under the control of Tur- 
key, but they have enjoyed autonomy, 
which for two of the states—Servia and 
Bulgaria—has meant practical independ- 
ence; while the little States to the east 
of Servia—Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which extend down almost to the Adri- 
atic Sea—have been policed by Austria- 
Hungarian troops. 

Last week Bulgaria declared her inde- 
pendence, thus disturbing the status quo 
which has existed since 1878, and Aus- 
tria immediately took advantage of the 
situation and proclaimed her sovereignty 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina. This, of 
course, is very distasteful to Servia 
since that Government has been patiently 
waiting for an opportunity to extend her 
rule over these states, and secure, if 
possible, an outlet on the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

It is also objectionable to England and 
France, since it gives Austria nearer ap- 
proach to the Mediterranean. England 
promptly asked the Austria-Hungarian 
Government to reconsider her proclama- 
tion annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and all Europe is in suspense awaiting 
the, final political readjustment in these 
States. Many fear that war will be 
precipitated which will involve practi- 
cally the whole of Europe. 


Philadelphia was favored with ideal 
weather for her celebration of the 225th 
anniversary of the landing of William 
Penn, which took place between the 3d 
and 10th inst. The different events were 
well attended, especially the exercises on 
Sixth-day afternoon, which consisted of 
an Historical Pageant. 

The chief features of the celebration 
were pageant displays which were 
paraded on Broad Street. ‘The exer- 
cises opened with an electrical display 
Seventh-day evening, the 3d inst. The 
following day many of the churches re- 
membered in some formal way the 
founder of their city—William Penn. 
The real celebration began on Second- 
day, which was filled with civic and 
military displays. Then followed in 


ished in japan and nickel. 


adds _ cheeriness 
to the long 

winter evenings. Steady, 
brilliant light to read, sew or knit by. 
brass, nickel plated, latest improved central draft 
burner. Every lamp waranted. If your dealer can- 
not supply Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp 
write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CC. 


Turn 
fhe Wick 


as high as you can—there’s no 

ger—as low as you please 
—there’s no smell. ‘That's 
because the smokeless device 
prevents smoke or smell— 
that means a steady flow of 
glowing heat for every ounce 


of fuel burned in a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


You can carry it about and care for it just as easily as a lamp. 
Brass oil font holds 4 quarts burning 9 hours. 


Handsomely fin- 


Every heater warranted. 


The RAYO Lamp 


Made of 


(Incorporated) 
order Municipal Day, Industrial Day, SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 
Children’s and Naval Day, Historical 


Day, and Athletics and Knights Templar 
Day. 

Little business was done during the 
week, nearly every one spending their 
energy in celebrating. In addition to the 
parades there were many special feat- 
ures, one of which was a meeting of the 
representatives of 16 different denomina- 
tions, which took place at Race Street 
Meeting House, where they told how 
William Penn had contributed to the 
well-being of their several denomina- 
tions. Among Others were the repre- 
sentatives from the Catholic and Hebrew 
churches, who paid high tribute to the 
liberality, wisdom and justice which 
Penn exercised in the founding and ad- 
ministration of his colony. 


IN HER FAVOR. 


First little girl.— ‘Your 
mamma are not real 
adopted you.” 

Second little girl—“Well, that makes 
it all the more satisfactory. My parents 
picked me out, and yours had to take 
you just as you came.”—Chicago News. 


and 
They 


papa 
parents. 


WE HAVE MILLIONS and thousands of 
kinds of fine post cards at rate of 2 for 1 cent 
postpaid. Address, Chas. Howard, Windfall, 
Indiana. 


WANTED—A middle-aged widow lady with 
a boy five years old, desires a home with a family 
where she can do house work. Address, Box 18, 
Northbranch, Kan. 


FOR SALE—A beautiful half acre building lot 
near Pocono Inn, Pocono Mountains. Fine 
views, that cannot be cut off. Running water, 
electric light and under drainage can be ob- 
tained by bu'‘lder from Inn Co. Apply to Dr. 
M. E. Allen, 1245 S. 49th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTICES. 

A committee of Haddonfield and 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, N. J., has 
arranged to hold appointed meetings for 
Friends and others within its borders 
as follows: 

At Marlton, N. J., on the 18th of 
Tenth month (in public hall). 

At Greenwich, N. J., on the 25th of 
Tenth month. 

At Westfield, N. J., on the rst of 
Eleventh month. 

All at 3 o'clock P. M. 

Joun B. Ruwoaps, 
Clerk of Committee. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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INDIFFERENTISM. 


It was in the last analysis the flabby neutrality of 
one man that put Christ on the cross. A spineless 
official, wavering between both sides, seeing no 
offense in his accused victim, but too indifferent to 
give decision of release, “‘washes his hands” of the 
whole matter and declares, “it is no affair of mine.” 
But that indifferentism, that attempt to be on both 
sides, was as big with destiny as an actual decision to 
crucify Him would have been. This poor, weak, 
fluctuating man, trying vainly to keep to the fence 
in a great moral crisis has held ever since the bad 
eminence of being the crucifier of Jesus. His name 
lives on in the great creed of the Church, coupled 
there with the highest names that are ever taken on 
men’s lips—‘“‘crucified under Pontius Pilate.” 

To-day, as of old, it is indifferentism that kills. 
The enemy that eats the heart out of so many lives 
is once again flabby neutrality. Some persons dwell 
on heresy and skepticism as though they were the 
great evils of our time, but they are not. Heresy and 
skepticism are surely to be regretted where they 
exist. It is, and must always be, a misfortune to live 
in error or to flounder about in the bog of doubts and 
questions. 

But many a serious man, many a saintly soul even, 
has passed through the stage of questioning and the 
stage of error, What one of us has not had our fight 
with questions that beset the soul! and have been the 
stronger for it when we emerged into the light? The 
sincere fighter is always worthy of respect and will, 
when the light breaks on him, be found lining up for 
the right and the truth. But the indifferentism, like 
Gawain in the quest for the Holy Grail, “too blind to 
have desire to see,” misses all chances to further the 
good, or to gain the moral fiber of a great life. Here 
is Gawain’s account of his ‘“‘quest’’: 


“T was much awearied of the Quest: 

And found a silk pavilion in a field, 

And merry maidens in it; and then the gale 

Tore my pavilion from the tenting-pin, 

And blew my merry maidens all about 

With all discomfort; yea, and but for this, 

My twelve month and a day were pleasant to me.” 


It is a picture to the life of the easy, flabby soul, 
with no moral passion and with none of the red 
blood of consecration in the veins. There lies the 


real disease spot, that is the critical danger that 
threatens. Blatant disbelief can be cured, positive, 
sincere skepticism can be turned into wholesome 
faith, but what can be done with the man who has 
no interest in the mighty issues of life, who watches 
the battle of Armageddon from a safe hill-top and 
says: “I don’t care who wins’? This heresy of heart 
is infinitely worse than heresies of head. It defeats 
the noblest causes, it ecrucifies Christ afresh and it is 
the primrose path to everlasting disaster. ‘The 
unlit lamp and the ungirt loin” will have their awful 
penalty when the eternal meaning of life grows clear 
in the sunrise dawn of the great day. R. M. J. 


THE PALESTINIAN HOPE AND THE REAL 
MESSIAH. 


It was a strange mixture of despair and hope that 
possessed the common people of Palestine at the time 
of Christ. They were bitterly disappointed with ex- 
isting conditions, nor did they have any practical 
scheme for relief. Some centuries before, Ezra had 
started a little community in Judea, where, as he 
thought, a strict enforcement of the Mosaic Law 
would insure ideal conditions. As time passed the 
limitations of the plan became more and more appar- 
ent and scribes arose who supplemented the law by. 
elaborate interpretations. This increased rather 
than diminished the difficulty. It became a ‘“‘yoke 
upon the neck” of the people which, as the blunt- 
speaking Peter said, “neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear.’”’ Even the scribes themselves did not 
attempt to comply with the requirements which they 
sought to impose upon others. Many among the edu- 
eated class came to regard this legal system as a 
farce, while for the common people it was hopeless, 
incomprehensible, and beyond their power to fulfill. 
The woman at the well of Samaria voiced the hope, 
and at the same time the despair of the simple-minded 
folk of Palestine when she said, “I know Messiah 
* * when He is come He will de- 
clare unto us all things.” 


cometh 


The collapse of the legal system was not the only 
failure which cast its shadow over this people. Since 
pre-exilic times their prophets had dreamed of a 
golden age when Jehovah should set up a theocracy 
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and the chosen people should enjoy a happy fulfill- 
ment of their hopes. The Maccabean insurrection, 
about 170 B. C., fanned this expectation into a pop- 
ular passion, and for a few brief years the little 
nation thought “the day of the Lord” was at hand. 
But they were doomed to disappointment, and as the 
years lengthened into a century the utter futility of 
this hope was sealed by the Roman conquest. 

What were the chosen people to think? Were 
God’s laws a failure and His prophets deluded? Cer- 
tainly their history and their experience would war- 
rant no other conclusion, but their faith could not 
assent. Yonder in the highest heaven Jehovah 
reigns; He cannot forget; sometime, somehow, His 
laws must be workable, His promises be fulfilled. 
But how could faith be reconciled with facts ? 

The popular answer was that while the present 
order was hopeless, a Divine cataclysm would come 
in the fulness of time to usher in a new age. Some 
looked for a mighty prince, the Messiah whom the 
Lord should raise up “with strength that He may 
break in pieces them that rule unjustly.” 

The Messiah came, but He was a lowly Nazarene, 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. He 
lived most of His days with the common people doing 
good. Like His kinsmen, He saw a golden future, 
but, unlike them, He did not fold His hands and wait 
for it to come as a thunderbolt from Heaven. He 
went to work, gathered about Him a little group of 
men, taught them a new spirit, and sent them out to 
become the salt of the earth. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
ADULT SCHOOL WORK IN ENGLAND. 


BY FREDERIC TAYLOR. 


The aim of the Adult School, as described by 
Joseph Rowntree, is “to bring Christianity as an 
active practical force into daily life in the home, in 
worship and in the area of citizenship.” 

Doubtless some such thoughts as these were in the 
minds of Joseph Sturge and his helpers when, in 
Tenth month, 1845, they issued a small hand-bill 
inviting “youths and young men of fourteen years 
ef age and upwards” to a First-day evening school 
for “affording instruction in reading the Scriptures 
and in writing.” The response was encouraging, but 
by the following Fourth month, when the outdoor 
attractions of the spring evenings proved too strong 
for the lads, the attendance declined seriously, and 
it was wisely decided to transfer the class to 7.80 
A. M. 

This was the real beginning of the movement, for, 
though there were isolated schools for adults in Eng- 
land and Wales before this, they had not shown any 


power of extension. Presently a school was started 
in Birmingham for women, then others for men in 
different parts of the city, and the success in Bir- 
mingham led to the opening of schools in Sheffield, 
Huddersfield, Bristol and other centers. 

The Friends First-day School Association was. 
formed in 1847, to bring together for their mutual 
help, Friends schools, both for adults and children. 
At the close of 1907 the association had on its books 
496 Adult Schools,with 44,659 men and women in 
membership. 


Owing to the active work of William White and 
others, Adult Schools were opened by members of 
other religious bodies, and there are now more schools 
and members in “non-Friend’” schools than in 
“Friend” schools. 

Aim. 


It will be seen that the first Adult Schools aimed 
at reaching the man who was not already reached 
by other existing organizations; that still is the main 
purpose of the movement. 

Bearing this in mind, it will be seen that special 
methods are needed; it is no use adopting all the 
usual methods of the Churches, which would simply 
mean, on the one hand the creation of another relig- 
ious body, and on the other hand the failure to reach 
the people who are alienated from organized Chris- 
tianity. Hence the basis of our work must be broad 
and so our schools are of necessity undenominational 
in their aim, they are democratic in their form of 
government, they try to meet all the needs of a man’s 
nature, and they try to sympathetically enter into 
the conditions under which men live and work. 

Whilst an Adult School is encouraged to undertake 
any kind of service for the help of its members and 
people generally, the central part of the school is the 
Bible class, where week by week the members study 
the Scriptures, fearlessly and reverently, trying to 
understand what is for them the will of God and seek- 
ing inspiration for life and service. 

Included in the program of “live”? Adult Schools 
may be found such activities as the following: 

Sick clubs, savings banks, total abstinence and 
mutual improvement societies, lectures, missionary 
helpers’ unions, coal clubs, cricket, foot-ball and 
swimming clubs, reading circles, social service classes 


and social clubs. 
Some Results. 

It is impossible to tabulate the results of the work, 
but some of its effects may be mentioned: 

1. Men and women have been brought from the 
old life to the new and are living now to do what they 
can for their fellows. Often the attraction, in the 
first instance, has been the writing lesson, the clubs 
or the library, but, once in the school, men have been 
made sensible of the power of Christianity, especially 
as it has found expression in the brotherly lives of 
their fellows. 

Testimonies such as the following abound: (when 
writing, this man was in the State of Alabama) “T 

| am doing a deal better in the way of getting bigger 
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wages than I ever did in old England, but how glad 
I am every day that before I came over here I had 
learned how to spend money properly, and put some 
by, and not to waste it in drink and bad company as 
I used to do. But money isn’t anything compared 
to the blessing of God I got in my Severn Street days, 
which made a man and a Christian of me.” 


Some time ago Rev. J. H. Jowett said, “We have 


in Birmingham a man who has been so often in our 
jail that there is a cell known by his name. The 
Adult School has got hold of that man, and a friend 
of mine said to me, ‘You should see the face of that 
man; it used to be the face of a beast, but now it’s 
lighting up; it’s lighting up like an old cathedral.’ ” 

2. On the life of the community. It is clear that 
as men’s thoughts and actions are changed for the 
better, the life of the community must feel the change, 
too. I have in mind villages where the Adult School 
—by providing counter-attractions—is likely to soon 
alter for good the whole life of the village. 

Upon a large city the effect of the work may not be 
seen at once, but without doubt it will be, as outlined 
by Rey. J. H. Jowett, when he says, “I am increas- 
ingly impressed with the valuable services of the 
Adult School. I have had the pleasure of coming 
into intimate contact with the men and their leaders, 
and I am persuaded that this particular class of 
Christian work is helping to sweeten and enrich the 
entire life of the city.” 

Results to the Society of Friends. 

1. This Adult School work has been undertaken 
by Friends for the sake of “the Kingdom” rather 
than the “Society,” but at the same time the results 
upon the Society have been great. 

Whilst the schools have been of necessity undenom- 
inational in aim, it has yet naturally followed that 
‘some men and women have found their way into the 
religious Society to which their teachers belonged. 
And it may be expected that in the midst of the relig- 
ious unrest of the present time an increasing number 
.of those who do not find a place of rest in other relig- 
ious bodies will be drawn to the Society of Friends. 

But this has not been and is not the purpose of the 
movement. 

9. Twenty to thirty years ago there was little 
within the borders of the Society itself for Young 
Friends to do. They must do something, and other 
bodies welcomed their aid; hence many were in 
danger of being lost to the Society when ‘Adult 
Schools became general and claimed their aid. In 
this way many young Friends have been saved to the 
Society and they—and others—have found in the 
Adult School a training ground for the important 
service of the vocal ministry in our meetings. 

3. The Adult School is attaining—in measure— 
its object; to do this it has to adapt itself and its 
methods to the end in view. Thus it serves as a 
source of inspiration and suggestion to the Society of 
Friends as it grapples with its problems. 

Is this movement likely to take root on the Amer- 
ican continent? It is not easy for us to see why it 


should not.. Already there are several schools in the 
U. S. A. and Canada, and’ we shall be delighted to 
give any help we can in increasing their number. We 
owe so much to the movement that we want our 
Friends across the water to be sharers with us in the 
blessing. 
15 Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate Without, 
London, E. C. 


[For Tur AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE COMPASSIONATE CHRIST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


There is no place in which human sorrows are felt 
as they are felt in the heart of Jesus. No one knows 
human weakness as He knows it, or pities as He can 
pity. Every suffering of body is known to our sym- 
pathizing Lord, and every grief that makes the heart 
ache. Human pity is often worn out from over- 
use. It impatiently mutters, “Is that poor creature 
here again? JI have helped him a dozen times al- 
ready.” Or it says: ‘‘That miserable fellow has 
taken to drink, has he? I am done trying to save 
him. He makes himself a brute; let him die like the 
brutes.” Human pity often gives way just when 
it should stand the heaviest strain. 

Compassion dwells in the heart of Christ, as inex- 
haustible as the sunlight. Our tears hang heavier on 
that heart than the planets which His Divine hand 
holds in their orbits; our sighs are more audible 
to His ear than the blasts of wintry wind are to us. 
When we pray aright, we are reaching up and taking 
hold on that compassion. The penitent publican was 
laying hold of it when he cried out of that broken 
heart, ‘Be merciful to me, a sinner!” It is His sub- 
lime pity that listens to our prayers and hears our 
cries and grants us what we want. Therefore let us 
come boldly to the throne of grace and make our 
weakness, our guiltiness, and our griefs to be their 
own pleas to Him who is touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities. One of the most characteristic stor- 
ies of Abraham Lincoln is that a poor soldier’s wife 
came to the White House, with her infant in her 
arms, and asked admission to the President. She 
came to beg him to grant a pardon to her husband, 
who was under a military sentence. ‘Be sure and 
take the baby up with you,” said the Irish porter at 
the White House door. At length the woman de- 
scended the stairway, weeping for joy; and the Irish- 
man exclaimed, ‘Ah, mum, it was the baby that did 
Re 

So doth our weakness appeal to the compassionate 
heart of our Redeemer. There is no more exquisite 
description of Him than in this touch: “He shall feed 
His flock like a shepherd; He shall gather the lambs 
in His arms and carry them in His bosom; He shall 
gently lead those that are with young.” Such is our 
blessed Master’s tender mercy to the weak. It is ten- 
der because it never breaks the bruised reed or 
quenches the feeblest spark. This world of ours con- 
tains vastly more weak things than strong things. 
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Here and there towers a mountain pine or stalwart 
oak; but the frail reeds and rushes are innumerable. 
Even in the bible gallery of characters, how few are 
strong; yea, none but had some weakness. Abraham’s 
tongue is once twisted to a falsehood; the temper of 
Moses is not always proof against provocation; 
Elijah loses heart under the juniper tree, and boast- 
ful Peter turns poltroon under the taunts of a ser- 
vant-maid. But evermore there waits and watches 
over us that infinite compassion that knows what is 
in poor man, and remembereth that we are but dust. 
For our want-book he has an infinitely larger supply- 
book. The same sympathizing Jesus who raised the 
Jewish maiden from her bed of death, who rescued 
sinking Peter, and pitied a hungry multitude, and 
wept with the sisters of Bethany ere He raised a dead 
brother to life, is living yet. His love, as old Ruther- 
ford said, ‘hath neither brim nor bottom.” 

This compassionate Jesus sought to be living also 
in the persons of those whom He makes His repre- 
sentatives. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens and so 
fulfill the law of Christ.” That law is love. This 
law of Christian sympathy works in two ways: it 
either helps our fellow-creatures get rid of their bur- 
dens, or if failing in that, it helps them to carry the 
load more lightly. We that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves. Here, for example, is a strong, well-manned 
church: some of its members are dying of dignity 
and others are debilitated with indolence. Yonder is 
a feeble church in numbers and in money. Let the 
man who counts one in the strong church go where 
he can count.10 in the weak church. If the compas- 
sionate Christ should come into some of our churches, 
I suspect that He would order more than one rich, 
well-fed member off his cushion, and send him 
to work in some mission school or struggling young 
enterprise. 

That early church was saturated with the compas- 
sionate spirit of their Lord. They fulfilled the “law 
of Christ.” The only genuine successors of those 
apostles are the load-lifters. The second coming of 
Christ in these days must be in the persons of those 
who bear the burdens of the weak, condescend to men 
of low estate, and seek out and save the lost. One 
great need of the times is for rich people and cultured 
people to understand their duty and do it; otherwise 
wealth and culture is a snare and a curse. Jesus 
Christ: exerted His Divine might and infinite love in 
bearing the load of man’s sins and sorrows. Conse- 
eration means copying the compassionate Christ. 
Power means debt—the debt we owe to the poor, the 
feeble, the sick, the ignorant, the fallen, the guilty, 
and the perishing. May God inspire us, and help us 
to pay that debt! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The health of a Church depends not merely on the 
‘ereed which it professes, not even on the wisdom and 
holiness of a few great ecclesiastics, but on the faith 
and virtue of its individual members.—Charles 


Kingsley. 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CON- 
DITIONS IN WILLIAM PENN’S PROVINCE 
IN THE EARLY PERIOD.* 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


\There is probably a historic impropriety in my 
being the bearer of a congratulatory message on the 
subject of the introduction of Presbyterianism into 
this Province. I am sure that my ecclesiastical an- 
cestors of 150 years ago would not have felt that any 
congratulations were in order. For this sect was the 
cause of great trouble to them. “It is strange they 
thus push in where they are not wanted,’ James 
Logan said. On the plea, however, of the man who 
looked at his antagonist and, seeing that he was larger 
than himself, forgave him, so am | here to-night. The 
differences in the past were fundamental—doctrinal, 
ethical, political. They were emphasized by the fact 
that the Quakers were in power one hundred and fifty 
years ago and the Presbyterians wanted to be, and 
neither could forgive the other for this state of affairs. 
In the fierce pamphlet warfare of the time it was 
said, “To govern is absolutely repugnant to the 
avowed principles of Quakerism,” to which it was 
replied with perhaps equal truth, “To be governed is 
absolutely repugnant to the avowed principles of 
Presbyterianism.” I am, however, somewhat re- 
heved by the fact that the people whom to-night we 
are gathered to honor were not the Scotch-Irish of 
later date (from whom I am myself descended and 
therefore have some claims to criticise) who on the 
frontier made their uncompromising fight against the 
Indians on the one hand, and the effeminate Phila- 
delphians on the other, but the more decorous emi- 
grants from England who were willing to risk their 
lives, fortunes and sacred honor in this Quaker pre- 
serve, and whose rights and privileges, under the law, 
were just as secure as those of the most devout de- 
scendant of George Fox. 

The subject on which I am asked to speak is the 
political and religious condition of the Province of 
Pennsylvania in 1706. 


There had now been a quarter of a century of 
Penn’s experiment. It had not all been harmonious 
and peaceful. The politics of the Province had been 
disturbed by contentions about little matters. Penn 
himself, except for two short visits, had not been able- 
to reside in the Province, and there did not seem to 
be any substitute for his gracious and forceful per- 
sonality. His own life had been full of troubles. 
He had spent some time in prison as a suspected 
friend of the exiled king, James II; he had spent 
other months there rather than pay unrighteous debts: 
which his tricky steward had stored up against him; 
he had been there also a number of times on account 


of the general causes which sent pretty much all the | 


Quakers to jail. The government of his Province: 
had been taken away from him for two years and 


* This address was delivered at the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of the first Presbytery in America. It will*be of 
special interest now since the 225th anniversary of the found-. 


‘| ing of Philadelphia has just been celebrated in that city. 
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vested in the Governor of New York. His people, 
after the first burst of loyalty which resulted from 
their democratic constitution and the vast increase of 
powers to which they had not been used in England, 
began in a rather querulous spirit to demand even 
greater liberties. Penn had not been very wise in 
his choice of governors. He had sent over an old 
Cromwellian soldier, who, after struggling with his 
Quaker opponents for two years, had given up the 
government with the pious ejaculation: “’Tis a good 
day. I have given and I do unfeignedly give God 
thanks for it, which are not vain words; for to say 
no worse, I was very unequally yoked.” And in this 
year under consideration, they were under the charge 
of John Evans, whose actions did not inure to the 
eredit of Penn or the smoothness of the. machinery 
of government. 

The struggles of the first twenty years had brought 
about the charter of 1701—still an experiment, but 
in the course of time to become a venerated instru- 
ment which lasted until the Revolution. Penn had 
just declared—even against the contention of many 
of his best friends—that whatever else went on in 
Pennsylvania, there should be religious liberty, and 
he pledged himself and his heirs that they would do 
nothing to interfere with it in its broadest form. He 
pledged himself also that the legislative body of the 
Province should meet at regular times, should be the 
judge of its own membership, should adjourn when 
it pleased, and should have the sole power to vote 
money and originate laws—all of which we assume 
to-day, but which was advanced republicanism two 
centuries ago. He retained the right to appoint a 
deputy governor, whose assent was necessary to all 
laws, and he also appointed the judges; but by re- 
quiring that these officials should all be paid by leg- 
islative appropriation, he knowingly gave into the 
hands of the popular assembly a weapon which they 
did not hesitate to use: for a refusal to sign their 
bills meant a loss of salary and the practical oppor- 
tunity to pass laws over a veto, as they amply found 
before the Colonial days were over. 

Just in these years we are celebrating, there was 
great excitement in the Province. Governor Evans, 
a young man in his twenties, the deputy of Penn, was 
a most unfortunate selection to guide a community 
of staid Quakers. His personal morals were not 
above reproach, his acts were rash and unwise. It 
is no wonder that an ancient Quaker minister and 
member of the Assembly who had come to the Prov- 
ince when Evans was an infant and whose temper 
was not under the best of control, said in an excited 
moment, “He is but a boy; we will kick him out.” 


And when the boy turned and arrested the venerable | 


legislator and threw him into jail on a libel charge, 
at the same time exacting a fine from him which he 
intended to apply to his own personal uses, the sym- 
pathy of this little town of 20,000 people was wholly 
with the minister. The women ostentatiously min- 
istered to his wants in jail, and the Governor was im- 
mensely unpopular. ; 

‘Then he tried another scheme to discredit the 


Quakers. He doubted their sincerity in advocating 
peace measures, and he thought that he would trick 
them into a compromise of their position. They were 
fearful of an attack by French vessels and a watch 
of two constables had been ordered kept, who were to 
ring the market bell if anything was seen. Evans 
took advantage of the state of tension. One day when 
a fair was in town (there were three ever year, 
Gabriel Thomas tells us in 1696), and many country 
people had come in, he rode through the street with 
a drawn sword, announcing the rapid approach of the 
French fleet up the Delaware River, and calling upon 
everyone to arm. He, of course, produced a great 
commotion, and many women went into hysterics. 
It happened, however, to be meeting-day, and Quaker 
discipline stood in good stead. They sat through 
their hour of quiet worship and did not join the 
troops which were assembling at the corner of Second 
and Walnut Streets. In a little time the fictitious 
nature of the Governor’s story spread around, and he 
only gained contempt by his futile folly. 

When Penn left the Province in 1701, never to 
return, three political parties sprang into existence: 
The Friends were strong enough to divide and the 
third party was the Episcopalians. For he who reads 
the history of Colonial Pennsylvania must appreciate 
the fact which his modern experience would not sug- 
gest, that political parties were divided on denom- 
inational lines. 

The two Quaker parties were headed by James 
Logan and David Lloyd, respectively, and for about 
nine years there was a scene of unedifying political 
antagonisms. Logan was the special agent of Penn 
and gathered around him the forces of wealth and 
conservatism. Governor Evans was a great handicap 
and his follies were continually alienating his friends, 
and Logan finally urgently insisted upon his with- 
drawal. Logan himself was not calculated to win 
easy popularity. He was a man of great learning and 
perfect integrity; but his manners were somewhat 
arrogant and his temper testy. In the minutes of the 
monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, which 
I have examined in manuscript, I find that about this 
time he had some serious difference with Thomas 
Story, a Quaker minister and State official, of a char- 
acter which had to be composed by the Church author- 
ities. (Parenthetically it may be said that on Tenth 
month 1, 1706, Thomas Story was fined 20 pounds 
because he refused to accept the office of Mayor.) 
The stain was, evidently severe. Finally Story 
yielded to the solicitations of the elders, and after a 
long time Logan also gave a reluctant consent. It 
was then decreed that all papers bearing on the sub- 
ject should be publicly burned. This was done, and 
so far as I know there is nothing to indicate the cause 
of the difference. But profane history relates that 
the two men both sought the hand of the daughter of 
Edward Shippen, the first Mayor of the City of Phil- 
adelphia under Penn’s charter of 1701; and the fact 
that Logan held out so long may not be due solely to 
his stubborn disposition, but to the other fact that 
Story had been the successful suitor. If you wish 
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further confirmation to the. difficult character of 
Logan’s disposition, you will find it in the journal 
of John Smith (recently published), who courted 
Logan’s daughter against the father’s wish a good 
many years after this, and had great and interesting 
difficulties in gaining his consent. At the time of 
which we speak Logan was just at the beginning of a 
career of great usefulness to the Province. No man 
served it better than he. The whole management of 
Indian affairs for half a century was in his hands, 
and no more skilful and righteous manipulator of this 
difficult problem ever lived in America. His later 
years, full of honors, universally revered for his char- 
acter and learning, gave a reputation to the colony 
more profound, perhaps, than that of any other man 
except Franklin, whose intimate friend he was. But 
now he was in the heat of youthful controversy with 
David Lloyd. 

If Logan represented what may be called, in a mild 
way, the “Aristocracy” of the Province, Lloyd was, 
in a similar sense, the leader of the “Democrats.” He 
was the first “‘boss” of Pennsylvania. A man of un- 
blemished personal character and rigid Quakerism, 
he was a shrewd political opponent of the Philadel- 
phia management.” He marshaled the country 
Friends in solid array, and in these years usually 
routed his opponents. In 1704 he went too far and 
sent a garbled complaint in an irregular way against 
the government of Penn, which reacted upon him so 
that he lost his control of the legislature the following 
year. But the iniquities of Evans restored it to him, 
and in our year he was again in full control of the 
machine—impeaching Logan and maligning the Gov- 
ernor to his heart’s content. He was to have three or 
four more years of supremacy, but as soon as Penn gave 
the people a little touch of good government by with- 
drawing Evans, they rallied to his support and Lloyd 
was deposed from his leadership as effectively as the 
recent revolution in Philadelphia disposed of our 
sometime bosses. He went down to Chester for a few 
years, and, having tasted the bread of adversity, was 
made Chief Justice of the Colony, where his great 
abilities could have proper scope and where the acrid 
disposition of his youth would not have a chance to 
exercise itself in the quieter times which followed. 

There was yet another party, small and active—the 
Church of England membership, under the leadership 
of two or three men appointed by the crown, and con- 
sequently not under the jurisdiction of provincial 
officials. These people sadly missed, the pre-eminence 
which they enjoyed in England, and while they were 
in a position of practically equal political rights and 
privileges, were not happy in a small minority in a 
government administered by Quakers. They were 
a. thorn in the flesh of both Quaker parties, making 
the most of the differences and sending reports to 
England not in the least mitigated by friendship 
towards existing conditions. Their favorite remedy 
for the removal of the prevailing faults—a remedy 
which was proposed again and again during all the 
Colonial time—was to require an oath from all offi- 
cials before entering upon their duties. This would 


conflict with the Friendly views of the scriptural pro- 
hibition of oaths, and having the example of a good 
many years’ imprisonment which the refusal to take 
oaths had brought upon them in England, it was not 
likely that they would violate their conscience in their 
own Province. This third party had no strength in 


the legislature or in the executive branch of the gov- 


ernment, but had much influence at court. 

So, you see, that when Presbyterianism launched 
itself upon this colony two centuries ago, it did not 
find the political conditions absolutely peaceful and 
quiet. It did find, however, a large number of happy 
and prosperous homes scattered through southeastern 
Pennsylvania. There were perhaps 40,000 people in 
the Province, and one-half of these were im the City 
of Philadelphia. The other 20,000 were laying the 
foundations for that country life which up to the 
Civil War has made the most remarkable farming 
community to be found in the United States. 

It was truly a magnificent country which these 
English yeomen had appropriated. It was covered 
with great forests of hard wood which had to be 
cleared; the woods were full of food for man and 
beast; the waters were stocked with fish which were 
easily taken. Richard Townsend, who came in the 
same ship with William Penn, tells us that provisions 
were brought in by Swedes and Indians at very 
reasonable rates, so that although about 3,000 persons 
came the first year, they could buy a deer for about 
two shillings and a large turkey for one shilling and 
Indian corn for two shillings and six pence per 
bushel. They had none of the hardships of the set- 
tlers of New England and Virginia. Many of them 
were well provided with worldly goods when they 
came, and Penn’s policy with the Indians made abso- 
lute friendship and fraternity. Little difficulties oc- 
curred. There is a minute of the Council mentioning 
a complaint of the inhabitants of Haverford against 
the red men “for the rapine and destruction of their 
hogs.” But the kings were sent for and the matter 
soon adjusted. When we read the dreary story of 
Indian eruelty in New England, the Hudson Valley 
and down the South frontier prior to this date, to be 
followed later by the same scenes all along the edge 
of civilization as it pushed westward to the Missis- 
sippi, the experience of southern Pennsylvania seems 
like a little oasis in a waste of savagery and abomi- 
nable cruelty on both sides. 

Some of these country settlers lived in caves and ~ 
rude huts while their buildings were being con- 
structed ; but this was only a temporary arrangement, 
and by the year under consideration many a substan- 
tial stone edifice was erected, some of which still exist 
to attest the mechanical skill and large ideas of com- 
fort of these pioneers. From one generation to an- 
other they passed down their ancestral lands, each 
one adding something to the fertility of the ground, 
to the quality of the buildings or the shade trees sur- 
rounding them, so that the Civil War found many a 
comfortable Quaker household on property of which 
the only deed in existence was that granted by Wil- 
liam Penn. They were a strict and conscientious 
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people, but in time their ideas broadened, and the 
farmer boy of this neighborhood of last generation, 
whether one regards his physical, mental or moral 
conditions, need ask no odds of any other in the prep- 
aration which he received for the competition of life. 


Through these early years, while this strife of | 
tongue was going on in the coffee houses and little | 


rooms where sat the legislators of the Province, the 
country people were quietly building their homes in 
the woods, sowing and reaping their crops, attending 
their semi-weekly religious meetings, and giving their 
thanks that the persecution of England had been ex- 
changed for the peace of Pennsylvania. The city 
people were laying the foundations of the future for- 
tunes of their families, and Samuel Carpenter, the 
richest man of the Province, mercantile predecessor 
to Robert Morris and Stephen Girard, had been for 
some years extending his manufacturing enterprises 
at every convenient water power, and sending his 
ships to many ports. Everything was plentiful but 
money, which had been drawn from the Province to 
pay for the importations of the thriving population. 
Up to this year and for a little time after, the im- 
migration was homogeneous, mostly English, Welsh 
and the quiet sects of Germany, and he would be a 
false historian who would allow the impression to pre- 
vail that the noise of the politicians was re-echoed in 
more than a few of the thousands of homes of the 
Province. The days of the Scotch-Irish and Pala- 
tine immigrations, which created the sectional feel- 
ing of later date and which still make Pennsylvania 
a heterogeneous State, had not been reached. A 
Swedish clergyman of this date writes: “The country 
is delightful and overflows with every blessing, so 
that the people live well without being compelled to 
do too much or too severe labor. The taxes are very 
light. The farmers, after their work is over, live as 
they do in Sweden, but are clothed as the respectable 
inhabitants of the town.” The City of Philadelphia 
was growing up and down the river on each side of 
Market Street (then High Street), and extending 
back to Fifth or Sixth Street. The houses were of 
brick and were substantially built. There was a 
dearth of official houses and we find the Council rent- 
ing ale-houses and rooms in private houses, while the 
Assembly often sat in the Friends’ meeting-houses. 
Thomas Makin, who in 1705, was the principal of 
the school, was voted three pounds because the As- 
sembly used the. school-house, “the weather being 
cold,” the record quaintly says, indicating that com- 
fortable houses were scarce. ‘The Assembly wotld 
sit in silence awhile like solemn worship before they 
proceeded to do business,” another account says. 
The city still preserved its natural undulations. 
Dock Creek followed the course of the street which 
derives its name from it. A bridge near its mouth 
was this year voted dangerous, and a jury ordered its 
renewal. Another was appointed “to view the hollow 
in the head of Chestnut Street crossing the Fifth 
Street, and take the best methods for making good the 
same and giving the water free passage.” At Fourth 


rounded by bushes where duck shooting was good. 
Edward Shippen’s “Great House,” fronting on Dock 


| Creek, was the glory of the town; but we still find 


that in 1706 “wolves had so increased as to cause ap- 
prehension for the safety of our flocks of sheep.” 
One or two old records give us some ideas of the 
conditions of living. ‘The women are usually mar- 
ried before they are twenty years of age, and when 
they are once in that noose are for the most part a 
little uneasy and make their husbands so too till they 
procure them a maid servant to bear the burden of 


.the work and also in some measure to wait on them, 


too.”” 


(To be continued.) 


A VISIT TO WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


BY ALICE MAY DOUGLAS. 


The Whittier home at East Haverhill is very easy 
to reach, the trolley line from Haverhill to Ames- 
bury passing within a moment’s walk of the house. 

One beautiful morning in fall, a friend and myself 
stepped off the cars and made our way to the house 
with whose picture I had been familiar since child- 
hood. 

Paying our admission fee of ten cents, we entered 
the door nearest the street and found ourselves the 
only visitors, and our guide one of the neighbors, 
Mrs. Ela, the woman who is hired by the Whittier 
Association to take charge of the house, being off for 
the day. 

The first room to be entered was the kitchen—one 
which contained almost nothing to remind one of 
modern times. Here are several shelves of antique 
dishes—those on one shelf being his mother’s wedding 


present, and those on another heirlooms from his 


grandmother. 

Here we see the fireplace just as it was in Whit- 
tier’s boyhood, and about it the family baker, roaster, 
candle molds and foot stove. Here are to be seen the 
porringer, the kettle, the peck measure, and a quaint 
old apple dish and the old family saddle-bags. 

In one corner stands the poet’s writing desk, which 
was one hundred and fifty years old. It has come 
into the possession of Mrs. Pickard, Whittier’s niece, 
and for so many years his housekeeper. In front of 
this desk is Whittier’s chair, and near by stands his 
mother’s tow wheel. 

It is necessary to go up one step in order to reach 
the bedroom of Whittier’s mother. There was a big 
rock in the cellar, and instead of having this re- 
moved, the floor of the bed room was raised above the 
level of the other rooms in the house. Upon the bed 
in this room.were sheets the mother had with her 
own hands spun and wove. In this room Whittier 
was born. 

No room in the house impressed me more than did 
this, and I made the remark to my friend that no 
doubt the lad Whittier often brought his poems here 
for his mother’s inspection, and he no doubt received 
from her more encouragement than he did from any 


and Market Streets was a pond of spatter docks, sur- | one else. 
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But there are various other articles of interest scat- 
tered throughout the house, almanacs, an old-time 
lantern, an infant’s shirt and adult’s chess board, both 
belonging to his ancestry; candle snuffers, a curious 
round mirror, a portrait of Joshua Coffin, the poet’s 
school teacher, a green rocking chair which was his 
father’s. 

Nothing in the house was more pleasing to me than 
was the sampler made by the little heroine of school- 
days—Lydia G Ayers. It was “wrought” when she 
was eleven years old and bears the date of Sixth 
month 29, 1824. Below it hangs the picture of the 
school-house. Many have expressed a desire to know 
what the word was the little girl spelled correctly, 
thereby gaining the right to go above him, but surely 
no one has ever since gone above him, although the 
whole country has learned to love him. 

“We seldom let visitors go upstairs,” said our 
guide, “but you ean,” and she led the way to the 
stairs which was a “euddy hole” which the boy Whit- 
tier had for a play corner. “These are the stairs,” 
she explained, ‘down which Whittier’s sister rolled 
him wrapped up in a bundle when he was a baby.” 

The house was burned a few years ago, and the 
upper portion is new but a reproduction of the old. 

We entered a large room. “This is just as it was 
before the fire,” said our guide. “His bed was by 
that window, and there was a table by the bed and he 
would get up nights and write.” 

“Some women cry when they go into this room, for 
they think it must have been so cold for the child 
Whittier. One woman said, ‘And they didn’t even 
have a furnace, and he was such a dear, good man.’ ” 

Upstairs was Whittier’s cradle, which interested 
me more than any other object that I saw. 


Having visited every room in the house, we took a 


tramp about the farm—followed up the brook made 
immortal by the poet’s allusion to it in “The Bare- 
foot Boy,” visited a group of graves not far from 
the house, and the old-fashioned flower garden where 
we were told to help ourselves to flowers, and then 
back to the homestead, where our hostess insisted that 
we should partake of some of the products of the 
place upon the kitchen table, which, by the way, stood 
near the window through which Whittier’s: mother 
saw one night the face of an Indian pressed. 

When we finally bade good-bye to this historic 
place and mounted our trolley for Amesbury, we 
realized that our visit had brought us even greater de- 
light than we had anticipated—Western Christian 
Advocate. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Comparatively few visiting ministers were present 
this year. Those present with credentials were 
David J. Copnock and his wife, and Enos Harvey, 
from North Carolina Yearly Meeting; John M. 
Watson and his wife, Elizabeth Larkin and Nathan 
and Esther Frame, from Wilmington ; Edward Mott, 
Jacob Baker, Truman Kenworthy, Edgar I. Hole, 


Evangeline Reams and Edgar Wollam and his wife, 
from Ohio, and Edgar Requa, from Western. 

The sessions of the Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight were characterized by the very large number 
who took part in the deliberations. 

The clerks for last year were re-appointed. 

The claims of the various departments of work 
were presented in some very forcible addresses: 
Home Missions, by Elwood Hinshaw; Peace, by 
Daisy Barr; Temperance, by Charles Scanlon, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Foreign Missions, by Charles E. Teb- 
betts; Bible Schools, by P. H. Welshimer. 

The report of the Book and Tract Committee 
showed a great falling off in the demand for the old 
style tracts. The committee is turning its attention 
more to fostering and circulating Friends literature 
and to furnishing missionary reference books to mis- 
sionary societies. 

The yearly meeting authorized the sale of a farm 
which belongs to Southland College, but which is sit- 
uated some distance from it. The proceeds of the 
sale go to the endowment fund. 

The report of White’s Institute showed a pros- 
perous year and aroused more than the usual interest. 
The trustees paid off $1,000 on the indebtedness the 
last year and expect to pay another thousand at onee.. 

The Evangelistic and Pastoral Committee re 
ported series of meetings in all but 28 of the 139 
meetings in the yearly meeting, 1315 conversions and 
renewals, and 675 applications for membership. 
One hundred and eight meetings receive complete or 
partial pastoral care. The name of the committee 
was changed to the “Evangelistic, Pastoral and 
Church Extension Committee.” Ira OC. Johnson was 
retained as general superintendent. 

The statistical report showed a net gain in mem- 
bership of 209. The present membership is 20,346. 

During the year the yearly meeting has received 
liberal bequests: From Charity V. Toms, Greenfield, 
Ind., $1,000 for the Evangelistic Committee, $1,000 
for foreign missions, and $500 for Southland Col- 
lege; from James Waters, of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
$400 for Mexican missions; from Laura Smith, Cin- 
cinnati, for Mexican missions, $100; from Robert D. 
Andrews, Greenfield, Ind., one-half his estate (esti- 
mated at $10,000) for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. ; 

Hereafter the yearly meeting will meet one week 
earlier than has been its custom. The change was 
made to avoid meeting during the opening weck of 
Earlham College. 

The yearly meeting decided to set apart a mem- 
orial hour on its program next year for reading mem- 
orials and making mention of its worthy members 
who have died during the year. The joint invitation 
from New York Yearly Meetings of Orthodox and 
Tlicksite Friends to join in a representative peace 
committee was referred to the permanent board, 

Propositions to reduce the appropriation for the 
Peace Association of Friends in America and to with- 
draw from support of the Bible Institute after this 
year were rejected by the yearly meeting. 
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The sum of $300 was donated to Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting to aid it to secure a yearly meeting-house. 

The Earlham College report presented nothing 
more than was presented at Western Yearly Meeting, 
beyond the statement that the attendance at the open- 
ing of the fall term is greater even than that of last 
year, and the dormitories cannot house all the stu- 
dents who have applied for admission. 

The missionary reports showed substantial pro- 
gress, except that both the Indiana and American 
Boards are seriously in need of funds. Two schools 
have been maintained at out-stations in Mexico, with 
preaching services in connection, entirely without 
expense to the Board. Ten persons subscribed $15 
each to maintain a school at Gomez Farias. <A varia- 
tion from the usual First-day preaching ‘was the pow- 
erful missionary sermon by Charles Tebbetts at the 
yearly meeting-house First-day morning. The morn- 
ing and evening devotional meetings, as well as those 
on First-day, were characterized by earnest, forceful 
preaching, and religious feeling was deep, though 
undemonstrative. 


Eduratinnal. 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF 
PICKERING COLLEGE. 


The ceremonies at the laying of the cornerstone of 
the new Pickering College took place at New Market, 
Ontario, the 1st inst. A local paper gives the follow- 
ing account: 

Ever since Pickering College was burned, some two 
years ago, efforts have been strenuously advanced to 
rebuild. On a commanding hill near the town, the 
basement of the school is already well under way. 
At 11 o’clock a large crowd of Friends, North York 
Old Boys and townspeople gathered to witness the 
event. After Pastor Frank Cornell had offered 
prayer, Elias Rogers, as chairman, delivered a most 
happy address, reviewing the good work performed 
by the Quakers of England and America. He told of 
George Fox and his work, and then continued: 

“Naturally, schools and education have always 
been recognized as essential to the best results in the 
attainment of what is so much desired, so that at 
present we find both in England and in the United 
States, a large number of residential schools, includ- 
ing some of university rank. In connection with all 
these, I think it may be said without egotisin or ex- 
aggeration, that the primary purpose has been ful- 
filled, to a greater or less extent, of the development 
of cultured Christian men and women by the healthy 
influences of the plain, simple, well-ordered home life 
in these residential schools. 

“The first Friends came to Canada in the last years 
of the eighteenth century, and it is said that the first 
white man who camped and slept where the town of 
Newmarket now stands was a Quaker. At all events, 
between the years 1799 and 1803, there were over 60 
families of Friends who settled in this vicinity, most 


of them coming from Pennsylvania and New 
England. ° 

“The first residential Friends school was estab- 
lished near Picton, in Prince Edward County. Later 
it was removed to Pickering. This was the only 
Friends school at that time in Canada. The building 
there erected was destroyed by fire on Twelfth month 
30, 1905. Since then continuous efforts have been 
made to raise the necessary funds to rebuild, and I 
am glad to say there has been a very generous re- 
sponse from members of the Society and others. 

“Tam a North York old boy, born here, and have 
never had a residence outside of the County of York. 
I have the fondest recollections of my early home and 
those associations were never more dear to me than 
they are to-day. Yet I am bound, in all frankness, 
to say that there were strong attachments to the old 
grounds at Pickering, where the college stood for so 
many years before it was destroyed, and if I could 
have seen how the same facilities which were offered 
by Newmarket could have been provided by Picker- 
ing, [ would have used any influence I had to secure 
the re-erection of the building. 

“A: site has been secured, which I think all will 
agree can hardly be excelled, both for beauty of 
scenery and healthfulness of its surroundings phy- 
sically and morally. The new building is to be 
Colonial architecture, 190 feet in length, with a wing 
at the back 66 x 37 feet. It is intended to accommo- 
date about 120 resident students, besides a consider- 
able number of day pupils.” 

In concluding, Mr. Rogers referred to the great 
advantages to be derived from a residential school in 
developing men and women. He then called upon 
Sir William Mulock, an old North York boy, to lay 
the cornerstone. 

His Lordship Sir William Mulock never appeared 
in better form than when he addressed the crowd on 
the achievements of the Society of Friends. 

“Although the Society is not large numerically as 
compared with some others,” said he, “it has pro- 
duced some of the best men and women of modern 
history, notably, William Penn, Elizabeth Fry, 
Joseph Sturge, John Bright, John G. Whittier and 
many others. Quakers are now living such as George 
Cadbury in England, who are exerting an influence 
for the good of humanity which cannot be estimated. 
The Society has always stood for high ideals of 
Christian civilization. They have done more for 
education than any other organization of the same 
numbers. Witness the schools all over England. 

“Ackworth turned out such. men as William 
Weatherill, who in turn established a Friends school 
—Rockwood Academy, at Rockwood, which produced 
such men as James J. Hill, who is, perhaps, the great- 
est railroad expert on this continent, and who is with- 
out solicitation giving a generous contribution 
towards the erection of this building. Then, in the 
United States, they have Friends boarding schools at 
Providence, Westtown, near Philadelphia; Haver- 
ford, College, Haverford; Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; Penn College in the West, and many 
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others. Among the most famous established by the 
benefaction of Friends are the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, and Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia. 
None of these institutions are being conducted with 
any thought of profit and most of them have been en- 
dowed to some extent by individual members of the 
Society of Friends. For Canada, members of the 
Society of Friends in England, the United States and 
Canada have made most earnest efforts to secure the 
establishment of schools in the Doukhobor settlement 
in the West. A committee of Friends have the mat- 
ter in hand at the present time and they are still 
working in that direction. 

“Although the new Pickering College now being 
erected will be under the care of the Society of 
Friends, it will not be at all exclusive or sectarian. 
It is expected that the attendance will be, as hereto- 
fore, made up of all denominations, coming from all 
parts of the country.” 

In conclusion, the chief justice paid a high tribute 
to the Quakers in their efforts to settle international 
disputes by arbitration. 

Hon. Dr. Pyne, minister of education, was present 
as an old boy and humorously referred to his early 
days on the old still existing orchards. His few re- 
marks were appreciatory of the work of residence col- 
leges, which give, he said, the touch of culture to the 
individual that was lacking in the State schools. He 
strongly urged the trustees to introduce agricultural 
and industrial features into their work. He in- 
stanced France as having 8,000 school gardens edu- 
cating her people. 

Mavor Pearson and A. S. Rogers addressed the 
people. Among those on the platform were Prof. 
C. H. C. Wright, M.A., president College Old Boys’ 
Association; Principal Dr. Firth, Dr. Chambers, 
Hon. Mr. Aylesworth and several old pupils of the 
college. 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I do not desire to be critical or to unduly magnify inaccur- 
acies, but in the letter of Joel Bean in THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
of the 3d inst. (No. 36) is a statement that does injustice to 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, no doubt unintentionally by the writer. 

Speaking with reference to the separation in Bear Creek 
Quarter, he says, “I was clerk of the yearly meeting when the 
two reports came up from that quarter. It seemed to me the 
duty of the yearly meeting was to investigate these and to 
labor for the healing of the breach before hastily cutting off 
a body of valuable Friends, among whom were elders and 
ministers beloved and honored. But such a proposition could 
not be entertained and a golden opportunity was lost.” 

Now the fact is the yearly meeting did “investigate these 
reports” by referring them to the representatives from all the 


other quarters, who made the following report the next day: . 


“To Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends: 

“At a meeting of the representatives from the quarterly 
meetings, except Bear Creek, to consider the subject of Bear 
Creek Quarterly Meeting as referred to us by the yearly meet- 
ing, the representatives from both the meetings purporting to 
be Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting were present and gave their 
statements, which we considered to the best of our judgment, 
and we were entirely united that the reports signed by 
Jesse W. Kenworthy and Catherine R. Hadley are the reports 
of Bear Creek Quarterly Meeting. 

“We would suggest that a committee be appointed by the 


yearly meeting to labor within the limits of Bear Creek Quar- 
terly Meeting with a hope that through the blessing of our 
Heavenly Father there may be a restoration of the harmony 
that appears to be interrupted in that quarterly meeting. 
(Signed) “Lawrm Tatum, 
“Mary ANDREWS, 


“Clerks of Com. Protem.” 


The following minute was then made by the clerk of the 
yearly meeting: “The subject thus brought before us has en- 
gaged our prayerful consideration and deep solicitude. Near 
sympathy is felt for all our dear Friends of Bear Creek Quar- 
terly Meeting in their trials. It is the judgment of this meet- 
ing that the report of the representatives be confirmed and 
their suggestion to appoint a committee to visit the meeting 
and members of that quarterly meeting, and labor as they 
may be enabled to do for the restoration or harmony among 
them is united with.” 

A nominating committee was appointed to propose names 
to a future session, and they proposed the following Friends, 
who were appointed: John Y. Hoover, Joseph” D. Hoag, 
Wm. G. Madden, Alfred H. Lindley, Dilworth Schooley, 
Jonathan Ozbun, Charles Hutchinson, Hannah Kundson, Han- 
nah E. Bean, Mary Andrews (of Pleasant Plain), Jane B. 


- Votaw, Alice Hawley and Eliza J. Lindley. The next year, 


1878, the following minute was recorded: 
Minutes of Iowa Yearly Meeting, 1878, Page 10, Minute No. 20. 

The committee appointed last year to visit Bear Creek 
Quarterly Meeting made report as below, which is accepted, 
and the advice rendered by them as embodied in the report is 
approved. 

Report of committee appointed to visit Bear Creek Quarterly 
Meeting to Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends: Nine of our 
members have paid attention to our appointment through per- 
sonal visits; some, more than once, while others have com- 
municated their feelings by correspondence. We attended the 
meetings of both bodies, and visited extensively amongst the 
families of both. Considerable freedom was felt and exercised. 
Our advice to the quarterly meeting to treat those who had 
separated from us as though they had joined another religious 
body, except those otherwise disorderly or propagating un- 
sound doctrine, was very cordially received and has since 
been acted upon, as we believe, with good results. We cannot 
point to any definite result in the direction of restoration of union 
between the two bodies, but we confidently leave our labors to 
the blessing of Him who has declared “My word shall not 
return unto Me void.” We reverently acknowledge His guid- 
ing hand in our work and unite in the ascription of praise, 
“Blessed be His holy name.” 

On behalf of the committee, 

(Signed) Josep D. Hoac, 
CuHarLes HutcHinson, 
JANE B. Vortaw, 
Mary ANprEws. 

I only desire to show by these minutes that the yearly meet- 
ing did not feel like “hastily cutting off a body of valuable 
Friends,” but lovingly put forth every effort to restore har- 
mony that was, in its judgment, required. We are making his- 
tory and are all desirous of having our writings correct, 

Wo. P. Smita. 

Prosser, Wash., Ninth month 29, 1908. 


Ghings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Fred. E. Smith, formerly of Spiceland, Ind., is now located 
at Danville, Ind. 


Eusebia Couch, Haviland, Kan., has accepted a call to do 
pastoral work in Barclay Meeting, Kansas, the coming year. 

Governor Hanley, Indiana, has appointed President Robert 
L. Kelly to a second term of three years on the State Board 
of Education. 


Charles S. White, who has been doing pastoral work in the 
meeting at Earlham, Iowa, for several years, has accepted a 
call to similar service in the meeting at Muncie, Ind. 


Walter B. Allen and wife, 2 Walden Street, Lynn, Mass., 


celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage the 14th 
ult. A number of invited friends gathered for a social hour. 
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Eli and Mary Greggson, Oskaloosa, Iowa, recently held a 
series of meetings at Richland, Iowa. Several professed con- 
eons and others were revived. The meeting was greatly 
revived. 


Alpheus Trueblood. has closed his work at Winchester, Ind., 
where he has been serving as pastor for three years. During 
that time the meeting erected a new modern church building, 
and made other improvements. He now goes to Winthrop, 
Me., where he will do pastoral work the coming year. 


At the opening of Whittier College, Dr. J. J. Mills gave a 
most inspiring address. Robert I. Fulton, Delaware College, 
Ohio, recently gave a reading before the students and friends 
of the college. The students’ reception was the largest and 
most successful in the history of the college. 


The churches of Germantown and Chestnut Hill, formerly 
separate towns, but now parts of Philadelphia, celebrated the 
225th anniversary of their founding the 4th inst. Dr. Edward 
G. Rhoads, Germantown, took part on the program, reading 
a Scripture lesson at the opening of the afternoon exercises. 


Damascus Academy, Ohio, has an enrollment this term of 
29 pupils. The interest in the school is increasing with many 
Friends. The same teachers as last year have the work in 
charge. The principal is Walter R. Williams, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, ’07; the assistant, Ethel M. Hawkins, Wilmington 
College, ’o07. 

The Friends School, Coulter Street, Germantown, took two 
holidays during Founders’ Week in order that the pupils might 
enjoy the festivities of the city. The school is fuller this year 
than ever before, having some 312 students, about 25 more 
than formerly. The school building has been renovated, a 
new lunch room and a new class room have been added. 


Susan B. Sisson, Iowa, has just closed a very successful 
meeting at Goodwin’s Mills, a village 6 miles west of Bid- 
deford, Me. It is of interest to know that this in the early 
days was Quaker territory, and once a Friends meeting was 
the only place of worship there. Leading men in the three 
churches now located there are descended from Friends, and 
speak with pride of their Quaker ancestry. Susan B. Sisson 
soon returns to Iowa, and expects to take up some work 
there. Her address is Jefferson, Iowa. 


Pickering College, now in process of reconstruction, an- 
nounces the “Aim of the School” in the following words: 

“The college emphasizes the distinctly academic side of 
school work in preparing students for the examinations of 
the Education Department of Ontario and for matriculation 
in the universities and scientific schools of the Province. It 
emphasizes the practical side in preparing students for gen- 
eral business and commercial careers. And it emphasizes the 
zsthetic side in its fully developed courses in music and art. 
While its success in these phases of school work has been 
marked, in no phase has it been more successful than in ful- 
filling its primary purpose—the development, by a thorough 
training in the essentials of a liberal education and by the 
healthy influences of a well-ordered home life, of cultured and 
Christian men and women.” , 

About $75,000 has been subscribed for the reconstruction 
of the institution. From $20,000 to $25,000 is yet needed for 
equipment, furnishings and outbuildings. 


The first of the appointed meetings which are being held 
by a committee of Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and to which the general 
public is invited, was held at Mt. Laurel, N. J., the 27th ult. 
Tue Frmenp (Philadelphia) gives the following account: 

“The eastern end of this fine old house, on which appears 
a date stone bearing the figures 1760, was well filled with an 
interested company of Friends and others whom the occasion 
had drawn forth from the immediate and distant neighbor- 
hoods. The mingling of youth and old age, of white and 
colored (several of which race were present) in Christian 
fellowship under the genial influence of ideal weather and 
the holy purpose for which they assembled, raised many 
hearts to that plane of expectancy which is the privilege of 
the believer in presenting himself before the Lord in a place 
of worship. Four ministers of the quarterly meeting were 


present, also Henry T. Outland, who at a distance having 
heard of the meeting, felt drawn to attend.” 


Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting was held at Cottonwood, 
Kan., from the 18th to the 20th ult. The weather was fine, 
and the attendance good throughout the sessions. L. Clark- 
son Hinshaw, Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic 
and Pastoral Work, was present. His strong doctrinal ser- 
mons were much appreciated by the hearers. Irvin C. Dick- 
inson preached an evangelistic sermon on Seventh-day even- 
ing. 

Our correspondent gives us a touch of the early history 
of the meeting. The first quarterly meeting held at Cotton- 
wood was in Sixth month, 1862, and was called Kansas 
Quarterly Meeting. It convened in turn at Springdale, Cot- 
tonwood and Spring Grove. Friends in those early days trav- 
eled in covered wagons, and made those long trips to quar- 
terly meeting, taking their children with them. Notwithstand- 
ing their log houses, lumber wagons and home-made clothes, 
they enjoyed both life and religion fully as much as we in our 
prosperous times, when we meet to worship in modern struc- 
tures, and when the automobile has taken the place of the 
lumber wagon. 


The following are items from the Friends Westtown (Pa.) 
Boarding School: 

Dr. William T. Sharpless, who is one of the School physi- 
cians, gave short talks on Hygiene to the boys, and also to 
the girls last Second-day evening. ‘This is part of the gen- 
eral movement at the School this year for increased care of 
the health of the pupils. 

The girls’ work in cooking, which is under the management 
of Katharine T. McCollin, an instructor at Drexel Institute, 
was started on the first day of the month. The cooking 
classes, two in number, with weekly recitations, are open to 
members of the Senior and First classes. 

On the tst inst. the Girls’ Athletic Field was formally 
opened with a few speeches from students and teachers, and 
with the first hockey game of the season. The W. O. S. A, 
through its Committee on Playgrounds, of which David R. 
Richie was chairman at the time, is responsible for this valu- 
able and much appreciated addition to the School’s equipment 
for out-door exercise and recreation. The field has been 
leveled from the slope north of the Girls’ Water Tower, and 
is a little more than fifty by one hundred yards in size. 


MARRIED. 


Witson—Coprocx.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Benjamin S. and Julia G. Coppock, in South Pasadena, Cal., 
Ninth month 16, 1908, Walter C. Wilson, Saint Cloud, Minn., 
and Ethleen Coppock. 


Macy—Wiitsrr.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Rochester, Ind., Eighth month 2, 1908, Everest John Macy, 
Lewisville, Ind., and Gertrude May Wiltsee. Both are grad- 
uates of the class of 1904 of Earlham College, and are now 
teaching in Rochester Normal College. 


RowntREE—L&stER—At Friends Meeting House, Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Tenth month 6, 1908, Bernard Rowntree, 
New York City, and Gertrude Ellen Lester, Pottstown, Pa. 


DIED. 


MerepitH.—At the home of his son David, Lynnville, Iowa, 
Ninth month 25, 1908, Thomas Jefferson Meredith, aged 
ninety-one years. ‘The deceased was a life-long member of 
Friends. 7 


Barrey.—At her home in Union Village, near Woonsocket, 
R. I.; Ninth month 20, 1908, Mary A., widow of Richard Bat- 
tey, aged eighty- seven years. The deceased was a long- 
beloved elder of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. She occasion- 
ally spoke in the meeting for worship, and was noted for her 
hospitality. 

Horr.—At Salem, Ohio, Ninth month 11, 1908, Jacob Hole, 
aged eighty years. A life-long Friend, a sincere believer, a 
trustful Christian, he sought to be faithful in all the affairs of 
life. ‘Two of his six children are missionaries in Africa, one 
a pastor in the homeland, and all cheerfully given to the 
service of Christ. 
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Che International Leagan. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON IV. TENTH MONTH 25, 1908. 


THE JOY OF FORGIVENESS. 


PsalM 32. 
Gotprn TExt.—Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. 
Paget te 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Tenth month ro. Joy of forgive- 
ness. Ps. 32: 1-10, 
Third-day. Plea for mercy. 


Ps. 38 


Fourth-day. Prayer of the afflicted. Ps. 
102: I-17. 

Fifth-day. God’s mercies to be recorded. 
Ps. 102: 18-28. 

Sixth-day. Prayer for favor. Ps, 143. 

Rev entiday, Praise for pardon. Ps. 103: 
1-18. 


First-day. Justified. Rom. 5: 1-5. 


This Psalm is the second of the so- 
called “Pentitential Psalms’—the seven 
being 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143. Luther 
called this one of the “Pauline Psalms,” 
the others being the 51st, r30th and 143d. 
“For they teach us,” he said, “that for- 
giveness of sins is vouchsafed to them 
that believe without the law and without 
works; therefore are they Pauline 
Psalms—it is all forgiveness and no 
merit.” 

The older commentators almost with- 
out exception held that this. Psalm was 
written by David after his great sin in 
the matter of Bathsheba and Uriah. 
While acknowledging that this view may 
possibly be true—at least so far as ac- 
knowledging the language to be appro- 
priate in a great degree to David—the 
majority of scholars now ascribe a later 
date to the Psalm. The language, they 
say, is hardly as strong as we should 
suppose David would use; “it does not 
portray the bitterness of soul felt by the 
newly awakened conscience, nor the 
contrite anguish of the spirit over- 
whelmed with  self-reproach at the 
thought of heinous sin.” It will be hard, 
however, for the student of David's 
history not to feel the appropriateness 
of the words to him. “Whoever was the 
singer, his song goes deep down to 
permanent realities in conscience and in 
men’s relation to God, and therefore is 
not for an age, but for all time. Across 
the dim waste of years we hear this man, 
speaking of our sins, our penitence, our 
joy; and the antique words are as fresh, 
and fit as close to our experiences, as 
if they had welled up from a living 
heart to-day.” The Psalm falls clearly 
into two parts or strophes; verses I-4 
and 5-11. The word “Maschil” used in 
the title, may be a very ancient musical 
term or may mean a “poem,” or a “con- 
templative psalm;” no one really knows, 
and opinions differ much. The first 
strophe, verses 1-4. - 

_ 1,2. “Blessed.” The word is repeated 
in verse 2 for emphasis. “Transgres- 
sion,” “sin,’ “iniquity.” Etymologically 
these words differ in meaning: the first 
is violation of the Divine command, in 
whatever way the command may come: 
“sin,” the failure from the normal aim 
or purpose in life—“missing the mark”; 
“iniquity,” the perverse turning aside 
from the proper course of life. They 
may be summarized as “disobedience, 
failure and perversity.” At the same 
time while this distinction is not only 
interesting, and teaching, while it con- 
veys impressive moral lessons, it must 
not be unduly pressed, for it cannot be 
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questioned that the words are used inter- 
changeably in the Old Testament and 
the equivalent Greek words likewise in 
the New Testament. “Imputeth.”’ Care 
must be taken not to give this word the 
later theological meaning. It means 
“does not estimate,” “does not think of 
in connection with;” “cover” equivalent 
to obliterate. “In whose spirit there is 
no guile.” ‘Who conceals his sin neither 
from God nor from himself.” Compare 
Ty John rs S2ebso Seno, 

3, 4. These verses relate the expe- 
rience of the Psalmist. ‘When I kept 
silence.” That is, when I did not make 
the confession as stated in verse 5. 
“Bones waxed old.” ‘There is no reason 
to suppose that any physical sickness is 
meant. The Psalmist wishes to paint in 
the most graphic colors his mental dis- 
tress. “Roaring.” He calls out in his 
soul agony. “Thy hand was heavy upon 
me.’ This is the emphatic statement. 
He recognizes that the process of hum- 
bling was God’s work. “My moisture,” 
etc. This means that his soul sufferings 
were so severe that the result could only 
be compared to the result of a severe 
drought by which all vegetation is dried 
and burnt up. . 

5-11. The second strophe of the 
Psalm. Note the progression of thought 
followed by action. First, the truth must 
be recognized and faced—like the Prodi- 
gal he “comes to himself.” The three 
expressions for sin are used again, but 
in a different order. Note also that it 
is a personal confession to God. “And 
thou.” The pronoun is emphatic—it is 
God that forgave, even God against 
whom he had sinned. “Selah,” the 
Hebrew word so often found in the 
Psalms, it is now generally agreed, is 
“a musical term relating to the style 
of the interlude or accompaniment to be 
played by instruments at the point in 
question.” Probably it means to strike 
up more loudly. 

6. “For this.” Because thou art a 
gracious and forgiving God. Thy for- 
giveness of me when I became truly 
penitent is a surety that Thou wilt be 
the same to others. “That is godly.” 
Pious. “When thou mayest be found.” 
“Every time of such seeking is a time 
of finding.” Compare Isa. 55:6. 
“Surely,” etc. Because he has got into 
a safe refuge through the forgiveness 
of Jehovah. 

7. A picturesque statement of the 
Psalmist’s trust in the protecting care 
of Jehovah over those who have been 
forgiven and their sin pardoned. 

8. This seems to be the Psalmist’s 
rendering of the Divine response to his 
prayers and thanksgiving. “I will guide 
thee with mine eye.” These beautiful 
words of the Authorized Version im- 
plying “that God guides with a glance 
those who dwell near enough to Him to 
see His look” are a paraphrase rather 
than_a translation, and must be given 
up. The Hebrew, rightly translated, reads 
as in Revised Version, “I will counsel 
thee with my eye upon thee.” This 
means that with a Divine word of coun- 
sel in the ear, and the eye of Providence 
watching from above, the traveler in the 
pathway of life will be safe. 

. “Whose trappings must be bit and 
bridle to hold them in, else they will not 
come near’ unto thee.” R. V. “The 
contrast lies between the curb and bridle 
which animals need if they are to be 


guided rightly, and the free and uncon- 
strained service which ought to be ren- 
dered by a man who is in gracious coye- 
nant-relation with God.” 

10. A comparison between the lot of 
the wicked and the man “that trusteth 
in the Lord.” Compare Ps. 34:8; Jer. 


11. An exhortation to “rejoice in the 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Luther says, “The great secret of 
Christian faith consists in the little 
words: I, for me, and me.” 

2. “The mercy that hath loosed my 

bands, 
Hath bound me fast to Thee.” 


ETIQUETTE AND ETHICS. 


A strange story comes from one of 
the Balkan states, where commercial 
morality is still in its infancy. At a 
recent banquet given at the house of the 
prime minister, a distinguished diplomat 
complained to his host that the minister 
of justice, next to whom he was sitting, 
had taken his watch. The prime minis- 
ter said: 

“Ah, he shouldn’t have done that. I 
will get it back for you. Sure enough, 
toward the end of the evening the watch 
was returned to its owner. “And what 
did he say?” asked the guest. “Sh-h! 
He does not know I have got it back,” 
said the prime minister—Philadelphia 
Record. 


MEXICAN DIET 
NOT CONDUCIVE TO AMERICAN ENERGY. 


“After about thirteen years in Mex- 
ico, where I was on a Mexican diet into 
which coffee and greasy food enter 
largely, I found that everything I ate 
distressed me,” writes a man from our 
neighboring republic. 

“Nervous break-down with pain in 
the heart caused me to give up mental 
work. After trying various stomach 
remedies without benefit, I found re- 
lief, at last, by eating Grape-Nuts and 
cream. 

“I could digest Grape-Nuts, and the 
heart and nervous symptoms soon im- 
proved to such an extent that I could 
do some brain work and a fair day’s 
manual labor.® 

“When away from home I get out of 
sorts from eating wrong food, but at 
home a few days on Grape-Nuts puts 
me right again. 

“T once worked ten consecutive hours 
on a dike without much fatigue, by hay- 
ing a small box of Grape-Nuts in my 
pocket and eating a little dry, whenever 
I felt faint. I can now teach all day 
without fatigue, after a breakfast of 
Grape-Nuts and cream, stewed fruit, 
toast and Postum. 

“That old dull feeling, when I tried 
to live on my former diet, has disap- 
peared, and the delightful sensation of 
being fully nourished is present now. 
And the smile on our 18-months’-old 
boy at a sight of a Grape-Nuts package 
is worth seeing.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to: Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Christian Endeavor. 
(Communications for this department showld 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 25, 1908. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: FIDELIA 
FISKE, AND MISSIONS IN 
PERSIA. 

Mic. 4: 1-7. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Tenth month ro. 


Persia’s foun- 
der. Isa. 41: 1-3. 


, Third-day. Its unchanging laws. Dan. 6: 
“15. 
Fourth-day. A grand banquet. Esth. 1: 1-12. 
Fifth-day. Persia’s cruelty. Esth. 1: 13-109. 
Sixth-day. A beautiful queen. Esth. 2: 5-8. 
Seventh-day. Daniel’s vision. Dan. 8: 19-27. 


The field for the mission study this 
week is one that appears in the begin- 
ning almost of recorded history, famil- 
jar through Bible study and profane 
records alike. Its geographical bounda- 
Ties are in dispute, and its territory is 
occupied by a widely varying population. 
Though the soil is much of it unproduc- 
tive, three-fourths of the surface being 
desert, it yet supports 9,000,000 persons, 
Turks, Persians, Arabs, Kurds, Jews, 
etc. Conquest and submission have al- 
ternated from the days of Cyrus, down 
through the times of Alexander the 
Great and Genghis Khan, until near the 
beginning of the last century, when the 
_present line of kings came to the throne. 

Zoroastrianism was at one time the 
dominant religion, and promised to reach 
out to cover Europe and Asia _ alike, 
enforced by the edicts of the Persian 
monarch, but Arab hordes carrying the 


A POLICEMAN’S LOT 
MAY BE A HAPPY ONE AFTER ALL. 


An Ill. Ex. Chief of Police found an 
easy and safe way.out of the ills caused 
by coffee. He says: 

“T suffered intensely from heart 
trouble and nervousness for five years, 
and though treated by some of the best 
physicians in this city, did not get per- 
manent relief until I changed from coffee 
to Postum. 

“A friend of my family was visiting 
at our house, and seeing my condition, 
insisted that coffee was at the bottom 
of my trouble. I confess I was skep- 
tical, but promised to try Postum in 
place of coffee. 

“It was nearly three weeks before I 
noticed much of any change, as my case 
was a bad one. Then I saw that my ner- 
vousness was gradually disappearing. 
A little later I was able to sleep a part 
of the night on my left side, something I 
had been unable to do for five years at 
least. 

“I kept on using Postum, and the 
result is, so far as heart trouble and 
nervousness are concerned, I am a well 
man. 

“The best proof is that I am writing 
this with my own hand, a thing I was 
unable to do for several years prior to 
the change from coffee to Postum.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ; 
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Pure Refined 
Paraftfine 


For Sealing Preserves, Jellies, Etc. 


It’s the simplest, easiest and surest protection for all the homemade 


products. 
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After cooling, simply pour a thin layer of the 
melted paraffine over the jelly or jam, as the 
casemay be. Hardensalmost immediately. 


Pure Refined Paraffine is odorless, 


tasteless, harmless. Unaffected by acids, 
water, mold, moisture, etc. It has many 
other uses—so many that it has become 
a household necessity. 
washing, ironing and starching. 
tions with each cake. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


It is also used for 


Full direc- 


(Incorporated) 


banner of Mohammedanism brought 
Persia under that standard, and it has 
continued for twelve centuries the only 
Aryan nation that has accepted Islam. 
To-day it is estimated that eight-ninths 
of the people of Persia are of that faith, 
members of the Shiah sect, while Zoro- 
astrianism is represented by perhaps 
10,000 Parsees. 


Racial and political rivalries and an- 
tipathies are largely responsible for the 
difficulties which Christianity has en- 
countered since the days when Constan- 
tine proclaimed himself a believer in 
what the Eastern emperor declared was 
but a religion of the Romans. Long 
after persecutions had ceased elsewhere, 
the Christians were harried in Persia, 
but later political changes favored them, 
and there are to-day some 80,000 of the 
ancient sects of the Armenians and Nes- 
torians, among the latter of whom the 
work of modern missions has been 
mainly carried on. 

Henry Martyn’s translation of the New 
Testament into the Persian language 
was noticed in a study some weeks ago, 
and his prayer that “the Spirit who gave 
the word might apply: it to the gathering 
of an elect people from among the long- 
estranged Persians,” is being answered 
in many notable ways. An influential 
work by a German missionary, C. G. 
Pfander, contrasts Christianity with 
Mohammedanism, and is reaching thou- 
sands who lose faith in the latter and 
are seeking for light. 

Pioneer work among the Nestorians 
was done by Justin Perkins, who en- 
gaged in the founding of schools and 
mission stations, and whose work under 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (mainly Congrega- 
tional) laid the foundations for a fruitful 
work in later years. On his second trip 
to Persia, in 1843, he was accompanied 
by Fidelia Fiske, formerly a teacher at 
Mt. Holyoke, but who became the inspi- 
ration and leader, not only of her girls 
in the school, but of the women in the 
neighborhood as well. After fourteen 
years of service, impaired health caused 
her return to American soil. Here she 
continued to labor for missions for six 
years, dying in 1864, in the forty-ninth 
year of her age, but having lived much, 
because faithfully. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 


Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. — 


European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS WE GET THE ORDER 


William S._ 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING, Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TacLEePHOoNeEs 
Day orn NIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


A cheerful song for every day, 
And not for glad days only; 

A song to clear a misty way, 
And soothe a heart that’s lonely; 

A song that’s not too late to bring 
Joy unto one that may not sing. 
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PRINTING 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


is one of our Specialties, 
We can plan the cam- 
paign and write up the 
copy. 

Correspondence solicited 


————$—$ 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Fiteert STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C, LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


If you have a number of 
books you should have your 
own book plate to mark and 
identify them. We will be 
glad to quote prices including 
the making of a design. 
Write or callon The Biddle 
Press, at 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment?; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
lean made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Leng and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosrrH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 


For 33 Years our Sirst Mortgages 
A have paid to our Customers 
O 


PERKINS: & CO. Peer yas 
FINANCIAL BROKERS (Giants) 
Lawrence, Kansas... |[Bapasohe 


every 6 months. Loans of $200, 
up, always on hand. WRITE TODAY, 


vA| FARM MORTGAGES 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- # 


est wherever investors desire YVrite for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH ANp JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. i 
8 %|NET TO| FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERIGAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B, PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = a OKLAHOMA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 co 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock : e : . ° . . = mn 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


3,831,063.94 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXe 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officeg 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


NEW FRIENDS BOOKS 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


By DavipD SCULL. é 
Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge. 
This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the paper read by 
him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious History at 
Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to religious 
thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s request 
by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains a 
sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDWARD GRuBB, M.A. 

‘‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.’’—British Friend. 

Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


e e e 
Light Arising 

Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘Quaker Strongholds,’’etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 
Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 
Philadelphia, Conclusion. 

Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 


Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Pubiishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
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Events anh Comments. 


While we are all interested in the 
struggle to achieve aérial flight, there 
is a no less significant contest being 
waged with Father Neptune for the 
mastery of the depths of the sea. Devel- 
opment in submarine naval achievement 
is rapidly progressing. A few days ago 
four of our American submarine war- 
ships, bearing the striking names of 
Octopus, Viper, Tarantula and Cuttle- 
fish, made a test voyage from Newport 
to the League Island Navy Yard. So 
far as the vessels were concerned, the 
voyage was a great success; but it was 
hard on the crews. They were on con- 
tinuous duty four days, living on sand- 
wiches. One of the officers said: “It 
was the most trying sea voyage I have 
ever made.” Other trips covering four 
or five hundred miles are to be made 
soon, from which it is expected to prove 
the actual efficiency of these new sea- 
fighters. In future wars submarines 
must be reckoned with in all seriousness. 


The war talk occasioned by the dis- 
turbance in the Balkan states is sub- 
siding, and it is now likely that the 
powers will readjust their differences by 
amicable means. Great Britain, Russia, 
and France have agreed on a program 
to be submitted to the other powers as 
a basis for a conference. ‘There are 
eight provisions in this program. 

First: Articles 1 to 22 of the Berlin 


NOT A MIRACLE. 
JUST PLAIN CAUSE AND EFFECT, 


There are some quite remarkable 
things happening every day, which seem 
almost miraculous. : 

Some persons would not believe that 
a man could suffer from coffee drinking 
so severely as to cause spells of uncon- 
sciousness. And to find complete relief 
in changing from coffee to Postum is 
well worth recording, 

“T used to be a great coffee drinker, 
so much so that it was killing me by 
inches. My heart became so weak I 
would fall and lie unconscious for an 
hour at a time. The spells caught me 
sometimes two or three times a day. 

“My friends, and even the doctor, 
told me it was drinking coffee that 
caused the trouble. I would not be- 
lieve it, and still drank coffee until I 
could not leave my room. 

“Then my doctor, who drinks Postum 
himself, persuaded me _ to stop coffee 
and try Postum. After much _hesita- 
tion, I concluded to try it.. That was 
eight months ago. Since then I have 
had but few of those spells, none for 
more than four months. 

“I feel better, sleep better and am 
better every way. I now drink nothing 
but Postum and touch no coffee, and 
as I am seventy years of age all my 
friends think the improvement quite re- 
markable.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “I'he Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


treaty shall be replaced by stipulations 
recognizing the independence of Bul- 
garia and determining Bulgaria’s finan- 
cial obligations to Turkey. New clauses 
shall settle the Oriental railway dispute. 

Second: The powers shall take note 
of the annexation of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina by Austria-Hungary. 

Third: The return by Austria-Hun- 
gary of the Sanjak of Novipazar to 
Turkey shall be noted. 

Fourth: Article 23 of the Berlin 
treaty shall be replaced by clauses recog- 
nizing the annexation of Crete to Greece 
and the financial obligations therefor of 
Greece to Turkey. he second part of 
this article, which provides special reg- 
ulations for the government of European 
Turkey, shall cease to be in force when 
the Powers are assured that there has 
been a satisfactory settlement. 

Fifth: Similar arrangements shall 
apply to the Armenian provinces of 
Turkey. 

Sixth: Articles 26 to 33 of the Berlin 
treaty shall be condensed to a single 
article, which shall abrogate the original 
article 29, which limits the Montenegrin 
rights of sovereignty. 

Seventh: Servia and Montenegro 
shall have compensation for the annex- 
ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Eighth: Regulations governing traffic 
on the Danube shall be revised to give 
greater rights to States bordering on 
the river. 


Some two years ago Col. Younghus- 
band led an expedition from India into 
Thibet and entered the sacred city of 
Lassa, where for centuries the sublime 
Dalai lama had lived in seclusion, ‘This 
official is one of the two heads of the 
Buddhist religion in Central Asia. The 
present Dalai lama was much offended 
by having the sacred city polluted by the 
presence of Emperors, and shortly after 
the visit of Colonel Younghusband arid 
his troops he left his seclusion and 
began a pilgrimage through China, He 
has been wandering about the country 
with a great retinue of attendants sup- 
ported by the gifts of devoted Buddhists 
and disgusted officials who treat him 
with respect for political purposes. 

Recently this wandering incarnation 
of Buddha reached Peking. Chinese 
authorities were hopeful that a formal 
reception by the Emperor would leave 
the bothersome visitor no further 
excuse for remaining longer. The most 
elaborate ceremonies were planned to 
impress the fotaa. and an early end to 
the anxieties of his unwilling hosts 
seemed visible. The dining and wining 
and outward splendor were received 
with apparent satisfaction, but when it 
was made known that he would be called 
upon to kotow to the emperor the lama’s 
dignity was impervious to all cajoling. 
And so he was not received, and Peking 
still has on its hands, if not a Tatar, 
a guest unwelcome as any ‘Tatar could 
be. 


Under the Rose local option law the 
temperance people of Ohio are going 
after the saloon with a sharp stick, On the 
26th and 28th ult., four counties—Meigs, 
Morrow, Warren and Marion—were 
carried against license by good majori- 
ties. Fourteen additional counties held 
elections on later dates, and in every one 


the opposition to the saloon was suc- | 
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THE BEAUTY OF FIRM FLESH. 


LIES IN THE POWER OF RICH BLOOD TO 
KEEP IT CLEAR AND CLEAN, 


Stuart's Calcium Wafers Free. 

The secret of firm, strong, supple 
flesh is—good, rich, constant flowing, 
blood. When hollow cheeks appear and 
hidden pigments make the eyes look 
like burnt holes in a blanket, the blood 
is sick and out of tune. 

Impurities fill it with poisons, the 
flesh abhors, and the lungs cannot elim- 
inate, as they should, 

It needs a purifier. Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers give to the blood through the 
same channels as food all the strength 
and stimulus necessary to remove the 
impurities and to make rich corpuscles 
which will feed the body or fight its 
enemies. 

Time was when poor blood purifiers 
had to be used, such as herbs and roots, 
powdered minerals, etc., but, thanks to 
latter day achievements, the Stuart 
process gives to the system the full rich 
strength of Calcium Sulphide, the great- 
est blood purifier known to science. 

These little powerful wafers are pre- 
pared by one of the most noted expert 
pharmaceutical chemists in the world, 
and so far as science is concerned no 
expense has been spared to make them 
perfect. 

They contain Quassia, Golden Seal 
and Eucalyptus, each a most powerful 
aid to the blood of man. 

Thousands of people use these wafers 
with religious zeal, and their  testi- 
monial evidence is an unfailing source 
of interest to one who reads it. 

Melancholy marks every suffering 
woman, yet one should be armed with 
this knowledge and make up one’s 
mind to try Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
at once. Every druggist carries them. 
Price, 50 cents, or send us your name 
and we will send you a trial package by 
mail free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
175 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


cessful. The counties and reported ma- 
jorities were Van Wert, 894; Hocking, 
700; Guernsey, 1,000; Gallia, 1,600; Law- 
rence, 1,500; Athens, 1,600; ! Jackson, 
1,800; Pike, 900; Noble, 1,450; Scioto, 
400; Vinton, 800; Adams, 400; Perry, 
1,027; Brown, 682. Portsmouth, Gallipo- 
lis and Marion—the latter long a “wide- 
open town—went “dry,” and in all 482 
saloons received their death sentence at 
the hands of the people. The fight will 
be carried into county after county, and 
it is believed that in nine-tenths of them, 
before another year has gone, the saloon 
will have ceased to possess legal counte- 
nance. 


Who little gives, knows not the joy of 


giving; 

His shrunken soul the bliss of heaven 
foregoes 

For earthly gain; and daily harder 
grows 


His task—the task of little giving. 


Who gives his all, and gives with spirit 
willing— 
Yea, gives himself, and mourns “a 
gift so slight,” 
Shall find in sacrifice supreme delight, 
A heavenly joy the emptied vessel 
filling. 
—George Henry Hubbard. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XV. PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 22, 1908. No. 43 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE AND SOME OF and that environment is a very shifting affair. The- 
ITS PRESENT-DAY TASKS.* social and intellectual environment of 1908 is vastly 

I have just been reading the words of a great | different from that of 1833, when this institution, 


English essayist. He says: ‘Forty years ago, when 
I was an undergraduate at Oxford, voices were in 
the air there which haunt my memory still. Happy 
the man who in the susceptible season of youth hears 
such voices! They are a possession to him forever!” 
There are many of us here to-day, I hope, who heard 
these “haunting voices” in the days of our youth at 
Haverford. There are few happinesses higher than 
the happiness which comes from shining memories. 

This essayist mournfully adds: 
voices as those which we heard in our youth at 
Oxford are sounding there now.” ‘This is perhaps 
a natural illusion which comes with age. There are 
no fish in the streams now like the ones we used to 
catch as boys, or, at least, there are none like the 
ones that used to bite! There are surely no maidens 
now like those heavenly creatures which set our 
hearts throbbing years ago! There are no teachers, 
no inspiring voices, no clarion calls like those we 
heard when our lives were forming. It is by 
such illusions of memory that the vales of 
Tempe and the peaceful paradises are built in the 
past, and it is thus the golden ages are carried back- 
ward into earlier times as a relief from the hard 


“But no such 


present. 

The fact is that we are living now in the best age 
and period since the morning stars sang together. 
“We are heirs of all the ages in the foremost files of 
time.” The prophetic voices which summon young 
men to-day are probably as clear as ever they were, 
and the moral tasks which our youth are called to 
face are_as inspiring as ever they were. And with- 
out any violence to the historic spirit, and without 
playing false to revered memories, I may add that 
Haverford, which has been a mother of men in the 
past, is fulfilling as noble a mission in our modern 
world as in any days of its past history. 

An institution, like an individual form of life, 
can expect to survive and maintain its place in the 
world only as it corresponds with its environment, 


* This was the substance of an address delivered by Rufus 
M. Jones, on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Haverford College, Tenth month 17, 1908 


now so dear tous, was born. The methods of the 
founders are, in many respects, outgrown, but the 
spirit which created the college is still quick and 
powerful in it, prophetic of a great mission in the 
years to come. 

There is a story of a colored brother who was 
put at the wheel of a ship to steer until the pilot 
came back from his sleep. The dusky helmsman was 
shown a star to steer by. When the pilot returned, 
the ship was far off its course, and the unruffled 
Palinurus said: “Say, boss, I done sailed by that 
star, gib me another.” Haverford has changed 
pilots, but it has not sailed past its old star, which 
was and is the pole star of truth, that Divine light 
which does not rise nor set, and, as Brunetto Latini 
said to Dante, we may say of our college: “If thou 
follow thy star, thou canst not fail of a glorious 
destiny.” 

But I must grow more concrete and point out in 
more detail what Haverford’s mission is in this gen- 
eration and what special tasks confront it, if, in its 
future career, it is to obey “the voice obeyed at 
prime.” I shall mention four tasks which stand 
clearly in the foreground of our commission and 
which cannot be dodged without confession of failure. 

1. The time has come to insist that a college shall 
be, both in name and in fact, an institution of learn- 
ing, and not an asylum for gentlemanly loafers. 
Artemus Ward used to say that a comic paper ought 
to have an occasional joke in it, and it seems clear 
that an educational institution ought to educate. I 
believe that serious persons are now ready for a type 
of college which takes its intellectual mission very 
seriously. There is a fine sarcasm in the words of 
“TLothair”: “What I admire in the modern students’ 
life is that they live in the open air, they excel in 
athletic sports, they can speak only one language, 
and they never read. This is not a complete educa- 
tion, but it is the highest education since the Greek !” 
It may be well to have institutions where such splen- 
did loafing is cultivated, but I should like to see 
about nine miles from Philadelphia on the “Main 


| Line” a college which said to every man who knocked 
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at her gates: “You cannot come in, nor stay in after 
you do come, unless you are ready for strenuous 
mental tasks, for serious intellectual discipline, for 
the cultivation of largeness of view, and for the 
acquisition of skill and discernment. All hope of 
loafing abandon ye who enter here.” 

2. The college which is to fulfill its true mission 
in modern society must find a genuine solution of 
the athletic problem. We are confronted by an over- 
grown athleticism, which has swept our American 
institutions of learning almost like an hysterical con- 
tagion. It has brought into our colleges and univer- 
sities a class of men who do not belong there, until 
these institutions have sometimes painfully resem- 
bled the famous cave of Adullam. It has, too, so 
disproportionately emphasized the body side of life 
and the importance of gate receipts that many insti- 
tutions have undergone a pagan baptism of material- 
ism and have shared with society at large the pre- 
vailing taint of commercialism. 

The sober sense of the age now demands a college 
in which sport shall be the normal, healthy activity 
of an all-round man, and kept in due balance with 
the claims of mental and spiritual culture. We 
know now, that red corpuscles and good digestion are 
tremendous assets, not only for making a living, but 
also.for the still more important business of making 
a life. Again and again an anemic body has been 
the cause of profound moral troubles, so that no 
college may content itself with teaching Greek well 
if it leaves its students stoop-shouldered and flabby. 
It will fail, however well it teaches mathematics, if 
it graduates men hollow-chested and thin-blooded. 
It must be an elemental part of the business of 
education to put the body at its best, to give sport 
its true emphasis, but, from first to last, subordi- 
nated to the end of winning the body to the higher 
service of life, as a noble ministry to health and 
power and buoyancy of spirit. 

3. The third peculiar task which I select as fun- 
damental to our mission is the cultivation of a safe 
and sound moral freedom. The American college 
has abolished the method of “guarded education.” 
When I was a boy, the ideal fence for a farm was 
one that was bull-strong, pig-tight and sheep-high, 
and some such moral fence used to be thought neces- 
sary for young men. Something of that sort can 
still be built round the school-boy in short pants, 
but it cannot, in this country, be maintained round 
college men, and in most higher institutions the 
fences are nearly as flat as the walls of Jericho. The 
result has been serious, as everybody knows. The 
sudden transition from coercive hedges to easy free- 


dom is often enough disastrous, and many a good 
fellow has gone to wreck on this shoal of freedom. 
The university president tries to comfort us with 
the saying that ‘You cannot have an omelet without 
breaking eggs,” but the proverb is poor comfort to 
a father who sees his son drifting into a spendthrift 
and loose-liver; and then, .too, the parallel between 
a college man and an egg is plainly forced. <A 
college is not a place for making omelets; it is a 
place for making men, and if the old hedges are to 
be taken down, something better, something more 
effective, must replace them. College men must be 
trained into the responsibilities of freedom, they 
must be helped to gain a rightly-fashioned will, they 
must be surrounded with a moralizing atmosphere 
and with a group-spirit which, in a subtle and sub- 
conscious way, draws them toward ethical ideals. 

This moral ministry, this cultivation of consecra- 
tion to high moral ideals, is a primary part of true 
college education. “Take with you,’ says Goethe, 
“a holy earnestness, for earnestness makes life eter- 
nity.” The thing that best justifies the existence of 
a college is that it best cultivates this virile moral 
earnestness in its students and best fits them for the 
tasks of citizenship. 

No college can, of course, guarantee to turn every 
comer into a high horse-power saint, for some comers 
arrive with heavy handicaps, and it would require 
many patient years to untwist the moral snarl and 
tangle which some fellows have made of life. But 
we do want a college which squarely faces the task 
of forming character in its men and whose pro- 
fessors regard their mission as a sacred trust. 

4. The fourth peculiar task which I select as 
fundamental to our mission is the cultivation of a 
genuine and robust religious life in our students. 
This was certainly the primary aim of our founders. 
They wanted Haverford to be a place where young 
men would find the reality of God and would fashion 
their lives to a Divine pattern. It has, in fact, been 
such a place at its best periods in the past. There is 
a special need for such a mission to-day. The un- 
paralleled advance of scientific knowledge in the 
fields of nature and history during our generation 
has made ‘‘Paley’s Evidences” look as antiquated as 
the old high bicycle, and has shaken the foundations 
of many a man’s faith. Here, again, a great many 
eggs have been broken to make the omelet. Many of 
the higher institutions have felt the difficulties so. 
great that they have practically dodged their relig- 
ious mission and have confined themselves to the 
business of imparting facts and advancing learning. 
It is, however, an impossible course and is doomed 
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to failure. Education involves the cultivation of the 
whole person. Religion is the true and consummate 
flowering of the personal life and it cannot be eut 
apart from intellectual pursuits and treated as 
though it were an appendix-compartment, to be dealt 
with only by clergymen. Here in college, or no- 
where for the student, all his pursuits must converge 
and he must form his religious ideals and aspirations 
to fit what he finds to be the truth. 

The Society of Friends has created Haverford, 
and this college must ever have as part of its mis- 
sion the preparation and equipment of the sons of 
the Society that has created it. More and more, as 
years go on, the world shows, and will show, a 
readiness for the Quaker message and the Quaker 
-conception of life. This ought to be a place where 
any serious student can acquire a clear insight of the 
message and the type of life which the Society of 
Friends embodies. But it must never be a sectarian 
-college in the restricted sense. We can have here no 
narrower aim than to teach the truth and to fix the 
loyalty of the soul on the Divine Master. 

There is a little town in the Italian Alps which 
has four churches, each one with a bell tower. They 
-all ring the quarter hours, but there is so much 
variation in the clocks that there is an almost con- 
tinual ringing, and the result is that the inhabitants 
‘never know what time it is! Some such confusion 
has come from the theological din of sects and opin- 
ions. The college man wants a voice which he can 
‘trust. He wants the same, frank sincerity, the same 
note of well-grounded reality, the same conviction- 
-compelling quality in his religious guidance which 
he gets in his scientific studies. It is the mission of 
Haverford to realize that condition and to help men 
to see that religion belongs to the eternal nature of 
things and to give in our religious meetings, as 
Friends of an earlier time did, a first-hand evidence 
of the real presence of God. Those are some of the 
demands which justify our existence and which open 
before us an exalted mission. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The evil effects of the big battleship cruise around 
South America is already beginning to be felt. The 
‘leading editorial in The Advocate of Peace, for 
“Tenth month, thus sums up the situation: 

The general international situation this autumn, though 
having in it discouraging features and even causes for 
solicitude, nevertheless affords many grounds for genuine 


“hope and encouragement. : 
It is certainly not reassuring that the Argentine gov- 
-ernment, after its five years of partial disarmament under 


| 


treaty arrangement with Chile, has just voted to spend 
$55,000,000 in the rebuilding of the navy. ‘he excite- 
ment produced by the cruise of our big _ battlefleet and 
the consequent action of Brazil in ordering constructed a 
large number of war vessels have plunged the Argentine 
authorities into a state of alarm, and it is to be feared at the 
moment that the oid spirit of military rivalry is again to take 
possession of that region which we had fondly hoped had 
been dedicated to everlasting peace. 

The effect of the fleet’s visit to Australia seems sure to 
be followed by similar evil effects. The people of the Aus- 
tralian cities wherever the battleships have passed have been 
stirred up to an extraordinary pitch of naval enthusiasm. 
Already the cables bring word that the demand for an Aus- 
tralian navy is very strong, and that the British Admiralty 
has given its consent to the building, at a cost of more than 
$6,000,000, of a flotilla as the nucleus of an Australian navy. 
It will require all the energy and wisdom of the conservative 
Australian statesmen to keep the new Federation from being 
carried off its feet by the navy craze, and from plunging 
headlong into a policy of armament and conscription wholly 
out of harmony with the pacific history of the country and 
utterly without reason at the preserit time. 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CON- 
DITIONS IN WILLIAM PENN’S PROVINCE 
IN THE EARLY PERIOD. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


(Concluded. ) 


In 1706 there was presented a petition of 44 
debtors who were kept in jail till they could find some 
one to whom they could sell themselves till their debts 
were extinguished. 

A fine of 20 shillings was imposed for laboring on 
the Sabbath and one-half as large for tippling in a 
tavern. 

Bancroft, when he gets up to our date in his his- 
tory, sums up political conditions as follows: “Thus 
did Penn perfect his government: an executive de- 
pendent for its support on the people; all subor- 
dinate officers elected by the people; a judiciary de- 
pendent for its existence on the people; all legislation 
originating exclusively with the people; no forts, no 
armed force, no militia, no established church, no 
difference of rank, and a harbor open for the recep- 
tion of all mankind of every nation, of children of 
every language and every creed. Could it be that the 
invisible power of reason would be able to order and 
restrain, to punish crime and to protect property ?” 
This question of Bancroft’s was answered by fifty 
years of strong, peaceful, efficient and progressive 
government. 

It is difficult to separate the religious conditions 
from the political. For though Church and State 
were assumed to be distinct from each other, men di- 
vided so much more acutely upon religious subjects 
then than now that it was impossible to keep the 
Church out of the State and almost as difficult to 
keep the State out of the Church. The Friends were 
in a strong minority in the City of Philadelphia, and 
in a very large majority in the country, and by virtue 
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of wealth, character and priority of immigration 
were the leading sect. They had control of the 
elective legislature—a control which lasted for a half 
century to come. They were fully committed to gov- 
ernment and had no idea of shirking it. The officials 
of the State were frequently their ministers of the 
Gospel, and while one finds no record of politics in 
the minutes of the meetings, there can be no doubt 
that the keenness of their political interests and in- 
stincts would find many an unofficial echo in the 
Church assemblies. They were mostly English; but 
the Welsh of the Barony extending from West Phila- 
delphia westward, and embracing approximately 40,- 
000 acres, were also nearly all Friends. These were 
a vigorous people, the descendants of the ancient 
Britons, who, in a rather un-Quakerly fashion, 
boasted that they had never been conquered, and who, 
as a class, were perhaps the best educated and the 
most prosperous of any of the country Friends. They 
had their strong sentiment of nationality, and were 
just now beginning to lament that it was not possible 
to retain their language, their government and their 
customs in the midst of the alien inhabitants of the 
land, and to foresee that they would be conquered at 
last by Saxon thoughts and habits. 

The Swedes, a few scattered families along the 
Delaware, were being rapidly absorbed and their 
Lutheran churches were passing over to the Episco- 
palians. 

By this time there had perhaps 200 families of 
Germans immigrated to the country. These were 
mostly around Germantown and the shores of the 
Wissahickon. Pastorius and his friends were prob- 
ably Quakers, for the noted petition against slavery, 
to which their names are signed, was drawn up in a 
monthly meeting of Friends and sent in due form to 
the yearly meeting; but the most of his associates 
were Mennonites (differing—except in matter of the 
ordinances—but little from their Quaker brethren) 
who were brought over to this country by the per- 
sonal influence of William Penn. The learned 
pietists who found a hermitage within the boundaries 
of the present Fairmount Park: on the Wissahickon, 
were also members of one of the mystical German 
sects. The leader of the Welshmen and the leader of 
the Germans, Lloyd and Pastorius, came over on the 
same boat, and, if traditions are to be believed, found 
much enjoyment in polyglot conversation with each 
other. 

In 1695, Christ Church was established and the 
Episcopal religion became an organized force in the 
colony. It built itself up somewhat by immigration, 
somewhat by the absorption of the Swedish Luther- 
ans, somewhat by additions from the followers of 
George Keith, who just before had made a great split 
in the Quaker Church, and many of whose! followers 
went with him into the ranks of the churchmen. The 
Episcopalians did not find themselves in a sympa- 
thetic community. One of their ministers writes 
from Chester: “The flock committed to my charge 
is indeed small, but, God be thanked, generally sound, 
which is a8 much as can well be expected, considering 


the religion of the bulk of the people among whom 
we live. I need not tell you that Quakerism is gen- 
erally preferred in Pennsylvania, and in no county 
of the Province does the haughty tribe appear more 
rampant than where I reside, there being, by a mod- 
est computation, 20 Quakers, besides dissenters, to 
one true churchman.” The establishment of the 
school of which the Penn Charter School is the lineal 
descendant seems also to have caused them great un- 
easiness, for we find another minister writing, “The 
Quakers have endowed a school with 80 pounds per 
annum, which is in effect to blast my endeavors ;” 
and again, “They are establishing a free school for 
the growth of Quakerism and apostasy;” and still 
further, “Our greatest want is a schoolmaster to in- 
struct our children and youth, which we are obliged 
to see corrupted with the base principles they must 
needs suck in with the Quaker masters and mis- 
tresses.” From this time forward, however, they 
grew in numbers and influence up to the Revolution. 


In 1696 a traveler tells us that the churches of 
Philadelphia were the Church of England, Ana- 
baptist, Presbyterian and two sorts of Quakers. It 
was not—except on the surface of politics—a dis- 
cordant or inharmonious community. The great 
waves of the immigration which built up the Province 
at such a rapid rate, but which introduced varying 
elements, had not yet appeared. There were no 
Catholics; the Church of England was in a small 
minority; a few Baptists and Presbyterians were in 
the Province; the German Reformed and the German 
Lutheran people had not begun to come; those of the 
Welsh who were not originally Friendly were rapidly 
becoming so, and the whole thing was as near a 
Quaker Province as New England was a Puritan 
one. ‘There was no disposition, however, as in New 
England, to continue it so by legislative enactment, 
and the way was open for any religious influence- 
which anyone might chance to bring into the Colony. 
From this time forward practically the whole immi- 
gration was non-Quaker, ,and consisted of a great 
variety of sects, especially among the Germans. As. 
many as 380 of these are mentioned in Lancaster 
County alone. <A little later,a Governor of New 
York described his province as follows: 

“Here be not many of the Church of England; 
few Roman Catholics; abundance of Quaker preach- 
ers—men, and women especially; singing Quakers; 
ranting Quakers; Sabbatarians; Anti-Sabbatarians ; 
some Anabaptists; some Independents; some Jews. 
In short of all opinions there are some, and the most 
part none at all. The most prevailing opinion is that 
of the Dutch Calvinists.” 

This hardly tallies, however, with the Pennsyl- 
vania conditions. 

It must not be inferred that there were not also. 
non-church-going elements. Probably they were more- 


numerous than in New England. The rapid growth 


of the Colony in numbers and business brought ad- 
venturers, rude and low characters, who must have- 
been very much in evidence.. The caves along the- 
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Delaware River banks in Philadelphia, used by the 
first settlers while their houses were building, were 
afterwards occupied by lawless characters till de- 
stroyed by order of the government. The ale-houses 
were sometimes scenes of riot and heavy drinking. 
When Thomas Lloyd was Governor he would per- 
sonally visit them and remonstrate with the rowdies. 
The combination of State ruler and Quaker minister 
was effective and the town became decorous. Gov- 
ernor Evans, however, was of another sort, and when 
the constables arrested some disturbers of the peace 
after a rude conflict, the culprits proved to be the 
Governor himself, and a son of William Penn, whom 
his father had sent over to be reformed. Serious 
crimes were not so very uncommon among this small, 
rough portion of the population, and it was claimea 
that the leniency of the penalties was the cause—for 
Wilham Penn had made capital punishment ap- 
plicable to murder only, instead of the great list then 
on the statute books of England. 

Much also was made of the disuse of oaths in crim- 
inal proceedings, and when a little later a brutal mur- 
der was committed upon a worthy Quaker farmer of 
Chester County, witnesses and jurors all being 
Friends, the case was appealed to England on the 
ground that it was monstrous to hang a man on un- 
sworn evidence and convicted by an unsworn jury. 
But Governor Keith solved the matter by hanging 
him before England was heard from. 

Probably the actual members of the Society of 
Friends constituted one-half of the population. One 
can gather something of their conditions by the min- 
utes of their meetings. Their religion was one rather 
of conduct than of dogma. To compose differences 
among themselves or to aid their poor, they had no 
need of State officials; they were abundantly compe- 
tent to settle them. As, for instance, in this apology 
which was offered in order that the offender might 
retain his membership: 

“Friends :—Whereas I contended with my neigh- 
bor for what I apprehended to be my right, by en- 
deavoring to turn a certain stream of water into its 
natural course, till it rose to a personal difference, in 
which dispute I gave way to a warmth of temper so 
far as to put my friend into a pond, for which action 
of mine, being contrary to the good order of Friends, 
I am sorry and desire through Divine assistance to 
live in unity with him in the future.” 

Or this: 

“Advised—that all Friends be very careful in 
making or vending provisions and other commodities 
for transportation, taking care that the same be good 
and of due fineness, measure and weight.” 

Or this: 

“Information being given this meeting that W. P. 
is very poor and in necessity, this meeting orders 

to get a good pair of leather britches and a 
good warm coat and waistcoat, one pair of stockings 
and shoes, and make a report of the charge to the next 
meeting.” 

Or this: 


“Our meeting agreed with A. F. to keep N. M. one 
year, with sufficient meat, drink, washing, shaving 
and leading him to meetings, for 15 pounds, 10 
shillings.” 

These illustrations of a desire to live a correct and 
kindly life, which might be continued indefinitely, 
show a simple pastoral condition of affairs with as 
little governmental regulation as possible. 

Some of these Friends were university men, but 
the most were simple British yeomen. In Philadel- 
phia their public school, with branches which were 
established as the city grew, for boys and girls, rich 
and poor, was intended to provide general instruction, 
and I suppose that even Presbyterians were admitted. 
Through the country a school was established by the 
side of nearly every meeting-house, not confined to 
Friends, but undoubtedly denominational in char- 
acter. Illiterate Quakers were unknown, but at the 
same time the absence of any college stopped the sue- 
cession of the highly educated of the first generation, 
except in the case of a few Philadelphians who sent 
their boys to England or hired private tutors. The 
free institutions of the Province flowered out towards 
Revolutionary times in the great scientific revival 
which produced Franklin, Rittenhouse, Rush, Bart- 
ram, Audubon and Nuttall. But now Thomas Lloyd 
and James Logan, George Keith and Christopher: 
Taylor, Pastorius and Kelpius and others constituted 
as large a proportion of scholars as were probably to 
be found elsewhere, while virtue and general intelli- 
gence combined to create during the days just dawn- 
ing a community showing as high a degree of good, 
simple and enlightened government as we usually see 
in this faulty world. Property was secure, human 
rights were respected, justice was mildly adminis- 
tered, the evils of depreciated currency, rife in every 
other colony, were avoided, and but for the inter- 
ference of British legislation and wars, the days of 
colonial Pennsylvania, up to the Indian disturbances 
of fifty years later, would have been almost ideal. 

It was in this simple, peaceful Province that or- 
ganized Presbyterianism now found a home. There 
was room for it in Philadelphia, and all along the 
Maryland boundary there were soon Presbyterian 
settlements, at Oxford in Chester County, the Pequea 
and Conestoga Valleys in Lancaster County, and more 
populous than either, a little later the Cumberland 
Valley farther west. There in 1783 was started 
Dickinson College, once the great school of the de- 
nomination in the Province, though with a Quaker 
name and a Methodist history. There was as yet, 
however, no Dickinson and no Princeton. William 
and Mary and Yale had only just been started. 
Harvard had had seventy years of history, but it was 
not for Pennsylvanians. But Presbyterianism could 
not get along without the higher learning for its theo- 
logians, and with a certain amount of inharmonious 
militancy it also introduced into the Province a re- 
spect for high intellectual requirements which proved 
the best argument for its right to exist and to work 
out the special qualities in which its strength was to. 
lie. at 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 


The laws of the harvest are manifest and un- 
changeable. Cause and effect follow each other in 
the growing of the grain so surely that the husband- 
man sows with confidence, although he may often 
sow with fear and trembling also. 


There is a law of species. In common language 
we say, “Like produces like.” In the beginning the 
Creator ordained that every fruit tree should bring 
forth after its kind, and every herb should bear seed 
after its kind. The apostle puts the law in these 
words: “‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap; and Jesus says: “Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles?’ Never. In no case will 
any seed bring forth anything but its own kind. This 
law holds in the spiritual realm: “He that soweth 
to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” It is 
not a matter of choice with him whether he will reap 
or not. The husbandman may refuse to reap, but he 
that soweth to his flesh cannot choose. He must reap 
the fruits of his folly and eat them. Thousands of 
men and women are doing this now, some in the 
home, some in prisons, some writhing in secret under 
the pangs of remorse. On the other hand, “He that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life.” 

There is a law of sacrifice. The psalmist says: 
“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” Seed- 
time is no holiday. In some countries the husband- 
man does literally sow in tears. 
in the spiritual realm. Jesus sowed the good seed in 
tears, and His disciples followed His example. Those 
who planted the seed of the Gospel in this country 
when it was new sowed in tears. Their story of sac- 
rifice and hardship should be held in remembrance. 
Many a minister, even in the most highly favored 
field, sows in tears. But he is not discouraged. ‘He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” 

There is a law of proportion. “He that soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and he that sow- 
eth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.” There 
is a parsimonious sowing. The apostle speaks of 
giving. 
fully. There are some who never give. Others give 
sparingly. They shall reap a meager harvest. The 
fruits of their charity will be small. The results of 
niggardliness are seen in the lean and puny souls of 
men who should be strong and happy in the service 
of God. 

There is also a law of increase. In the parable of 
the sower, Jesus tells us that the good seed sown in 
good ground “sprang up and brought forth, some 30, 
some 60, and some 100 fold.” In this favored coun- 
try good seed often brings forth many hundred fold. 
One grain of corn will produce 500, and each of these 
planted again, will produce many hundred, and in 
ten years the harvest from a single grain may cover 
many hundred acres. So generously does nature re- 
ward the labor and sacrifice of the husbandman. 
One who knows nothing about the processes of nature 


This law holds also | 


He urges the Corinthians to give bounti- | 


might consider it a great waste to cast a bushel of 
precious seed in the ground to die. So there may be 
many who exclaim against the investment of money, 
energy, and time in the work of planting the seed of 
truth, saying, “To what purpose is all this waste ?” 
The law of increase holds in the Kingdom of God 
also. One hundred years ago a few faithful men and 
women planted the seed of the Gospel in our Western 
land amid many discouragements, and behold the 
harvest now. Millions of members of the Church, 
millions of children in the Sunday-school, besides 
millions of saints who have crossed the flood! It was 
worth while. 

There is a law of persistence. The wise man says, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after many 
days thou shalt find it.” There is an unpromising 
sowing. Seed cast on the waters is not altogether 
promising. One would think the seed would be 
drowned. But nature takes care of it. There is a 
strange vitality in the seed. It will fight its way, if 
it has a chance, through all the untoward conditions, 
and come out victorious. Jesus cast seed on the 
waters. “Have any of the rulers believed on him ?” 
No, not one. They spurned his message and stopped 
their ears. What could he do? “The common 
people heard him gladly.” The common people of 
that day were common indeed, but Jesus understood 
the law of the harvest, and He was not discouraged. 
The missionary who goes to some heathen land to 
preach the Gospel does not expect to get a hearing 
among the high classes. He must be content to 
preach to the common people. But he will not yield 
to doubt and fear, for the good seed of the kingdom 
will live and grow even on the waters. 

Fire cannot burn it, floods cannot drown it, thorns 
and briers may choke it, but cannot altogether hinder 
the harvest. One may not believe the Bible, but these 
principles of the spiritual harvest are true, and the 
truth shall stand. Here are the most solemn warn- 
ings and the highest encouragements. 

Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand; 


To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broadcast it o’er the land. 


—The Christian Advocate. 


JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


Many of our subscribers, especially those who were 
readers of the “Friends Review,” will remember 
numerous articles which came from the pen of 
Josiah W. Leeds. He contributed not only to 
Friendly publications, but also to peace journals and 
the local press, beside writing numerous books and 
pamphlets, which have received a wide distribution. 
But his work is ended, death having claimed him: 
Eighth month 8, 1908. 

He was of the sixth generation in descent from 
Daniel Leeds, Burlington, who was surveyor-general 
of West Jersey and member of the Council of Queen 
. Anne for that province; author of the first or second 
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book ever printed in Pennsylvania, and compiler of 
an almanac continued by his son, Felix, and grand- 
son, Titan, which eventually gave place to the well- 
known “Poor Richard’s Almanac” of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Benjamin 8. Leeds, the father of Josiah W. Leeds, 
came from Leedsville, now Linwood, New Jersey, to 
Philadelphia, where he was engaged in mercantile 
business, living for some years on North Second 
Street, where Josiah W. was born in 1841. 

While a resident of West Chester, in 1870, the 
latter was received into membership in the Society 


of Friends. 


He was married the following year to Deborah C., 


eldest daughter of John Bacon Crenshaw, Henrico | 


County, Virginia. Their home was in Germantown 
until 1891, when they removed, with their five chil- 
dren, to “Rocouncey,” a small farm of about 45 
acres, near West Chester, Pa. 

He possessed true Christian humility that kept the 
world, and often his own family, from knowing all 
that he did, yet he possessed a zeal and courage which 
kept him active in many lines of public charitable 
and philanthropic enterprises. 

The interest which he early manifested in the 
subject of peace and arbitration, and the recollection 
of the manner in which he had been taught history 
in boyhood, principally by memorizing the battles of 
the wars in which his country had been engaged, 
with the number killed and wounded on each side, 
largely incited him to the preparation of a United 
States history, written from the view-point of peace, 
and the amicable termination of international differ- 
ences. ‘The first edition of this was issued in 1877, 
and was followed a few years later by “A Smaller 
History of the United States,’ for school, several 
editions of which were published. 

He wrote numerous essays which were published 
in pamphlet form, some of which were translated 
into French and other languages. They treated such 
subjects as “The Theatre,” “Printed Poison,” ‘Sim- 
plicity of Attire as Relating to the Promotion of 
‘Social Purity” and kindred themes. 

He was very active in Philadelphia in suppressing 
the public display of indecent posters and pictures, 
and in curtailing the distribution of damaging litera- 
ture from the news-stands in the City Hall, post- 
office and other public places. 

During the latter years of his life his interest in 
Peace increased, and he rejoiced to see the cause 
‘steadily gaining ground. 

’ All who visited in his home were impressed with 
his cordial hospitality, and enjoyed conversing with 
‘him, even though it was difficult at times on account 
of his deafness. 

He was especially fond of flowers and trees, and 
his beautiful home shows the work of his own hands. 
He truly graced the Master’s Kingdom and ripened 
for the harvest, even as the fruits and flowers he 
loved so well beautified his garden and mellowed for 
‘the garner. 


Sone Vielus on Present Day Topics. 


THE PASTORAL NEEDS OF OUR 
CONGREGATIONS.* 


BY JAMES WOOD. 


What are the pastoral needs of a congregation 4 

The first need of each individual is to be brought 
into the fold of Christ. This may be accomplished 
by his own co-operation with the leadings of the 
Holy Spirit, or he may be aided in this by the 
advice and assistance of members of the flock. 


| Having entered the fold, the next need is to be 


safely kept there. If he is faithful and obedient to 
the Good Shepherd, he may be kept without human 
aid; but usually the care and assistance of under- 
shepherds are needed, and in nearly all cases this 
will be helpful. Then the whole flock and each of 
its members needs protection. A common danger 
may come upon the flock, such as a contagious 
spiritual disease, or the sappers of the enemy may 
insidiously undermine their faith, or various influ- 
ences may entice the flock out to the barren moun- 
tains of unbelief. From the lion and the bear and 
every hidden or open enemy the flock should be 
guarded. But the chief protection is needed by the 
individual members of the flock, for each has his 
peculiar temptations and dangers, and _ effective 
assistance must meet the individual conditions and 
needs. Here the work becomes particularly delicate. 
It requires a close acquaintance with individual 
temperament and character; a warm confidence 
begetting sympathy; a love for souls like that of the 
Good Shepherd who gave His life for the sheep, 
and a tact that knows when to speak and when to 
be silent; what to say and what to avoid; when to 
make a suggestion and when to be insistent. 


But it is not enough to gather the flock and keep 
it in safety; it must grow and become developed to 
its highest capacity and usefulness, and to this end 
it must be fed. It continually needs the pastures 
of nourishment and the waters of refreshment. And 
these pastures should be green and fresh and suited 
to the appetite. In the scientific feeding of animals, 
it is well known that a certain amount of food is 
required to simply maintain the body and that some- 
thing more is necessary to obtain growth. Bare life 
may be maintained by something dry and stale and 
unpalatable, while development requires a keen 
appetite, liberally satisfied. 

The ration for development must be what is 
known as “a balanced ration,” one that contains the 
essential elements in proper proportions. It is so 
with spiritual food. We do not grow properly upon 
the proteids of this doctrine or the carbo-hydrates 
of that, but it must be a properly balanced whole, 
made up of what each one supplies in due relation 
to the others. But it is not enough that the flock 


*The discussion of this subject presented at the Five Years 
Meeting deserves wider circulation among Friends than it has 
yet received. We reprint from the “Minutes and Proceed- 
ings” the opening paper by James Wood. 
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be led into these green pastures, for there are indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies that should be noted and 
properly met. The trainers of horses and of men 
for feats of strength and endurance understand this, 
as do those who “fit”? domestic animals for competi- 
tion in the show ring. Here, again, a delicate 
knowledge of human nature and the subtle tenden- 
cies of feelings and desires is needed. 

While the pastures should be “green” for proper 
nourishment, the waters should be “still” for proper 
refreshment. The wise shepherd knows how harm- 
ful is constant excitement and agitation. Those who 
drink from the wells of salvation rejoice in the 
peaceful shade of the palm trees for contemplation 
and the necessary processes of digestion and assimi- 
lation. 

But the growth which food and refreshment make 
possible needs exercise for its attainment. There 
cannot be strength without it. The best development 
comes from effort. Every member of the flock 
should exercise his faith; he should do something 
for the cause of Christ and for the good of his fellow- 
men. He often needs direction in this and-assistance 
in many things. The figure of the flock fails here 
in the needed preparation for work. The flock kept 
in safety fills its functions when it grows and pro- 
duces its crop of wool and of young. It has no 
aggressive work to do, while the Church must work 
or die. 

Lastly, the congregation needs training in its 
work, that it may be most effective both for the devel- 
opment of the workers and the results accomplished 
for others. That is a beautiful body described by 


Paul in writing to the Ephesians, ‘“fitly joined. 


together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effective working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” 


With these several needs existing in our congrega- 
tions, how are they to be met? There are but two 
sources of energy in the Church of Jesus Christ 
upon the earth; the greater one is the Head of the 
Church, the lesser is the Church itself. Only in the 
union of these two can successful accomplishment 
be found. This is true as to pastoral needs as with 
everything else. The Church must meet these needs 
with such ability as the Head of the Church may 
give, and with such equipment as it may possess. 

Great and precious as conferred gifts are, it yet 
remains that they must be trained and developed. 
The finest colt ever born, the one which has received 
most by heredity, needs to be trained for usefulness 
before he becomes valuable. It is so in the Church. 
The congregation itself must meet these needs. It 
can do it in part by the spiritual atmosphere created 
by the lives of its members. But the first condition 
of success is the feeling of responsibility by the 
membership. This must be recognized as an indi- 
vidual responsibility. Herein lies the greatest weak- 
ness of the Church. The disposition to shirk re- 
sponsibility and to throw it upon others is terribly 
general. There is no greater need for teaching in 


our membership than exists in this particular point. 
Until this alarming deficiency is met, there can be 
no Church and no true dignity and_power. 

With this needed sense of responsibility, the liy- 
ing members of the congregation will be earnest in 
prayer that these needs may be met by such means 
as the Head of the Church may select, and this 
prayer will include the offer, “Here am I; use me.” 
And with this sense of responsibility will come 
active effort by each individual along such line as 
he may have qualification for, perhaps by taking the 
lead himself, perhaps in helping another in the work. 
It strengthens the life and interest in a meeting to 
distribute responsibility and encourage diversified 
effort among all who are capable for it. 

More is needed than simply preaching the word. 
A noted minister of London, in lecturing at Cam- 
bridge University last year, said that developing the 
Christian life by preaching alone is like attempting 
to fill narrow-necked bottles by occasionally dashing 
buckets of water over them. Religious advisers are 
needed quite as much as preachers. 

The writer once had a striking illustration of the 
broad results of improved pastoral work affecting a 
whole nation. I visited the great national prison 
at Princetown on the Dartmoor, in Devonshire, 
England. In looking at the immense buildings for 
holding the prisoners, there was great surprise to 
find them occupied only to a quarter or a third of 
their capacity. Inquiry was made as to the cause 
of this, supposing that the laws had been so changed 
that many offenders formerly sent here were not now 
punished by severe punishment, or were committed 
elsewhere. But the governor of the prison assured 
me that this was not the case, but that it was owing 
to the diminution of crime. The governor was a 
very intelligent man and a Presbyterian. He stated 
that the matter had been carefully investigated, and 
the improvement was believed to be caused by the 
improvement in the pastoral care exercised by the 
national Church over all members of the parishes 
not otherwise looked after. The non-conformists 
were the same as formerly in their work, but the 
change had been in the established Church itself. 
A careful examination of the statistics convinced me 
of the correctness of this opinion. 

Perhaps the chief argument in favor of a state 
Church is found in the fact that it places a definite 
responsibility upon certain officials for a pastoral 
care over every individual not otherwise provided 
for. If this responsibility is met, the results are 
most valuable, and where it is not met, the results 
are deplorable. The improvement had not been 
manifested in attendance upon the church services, 
but in the lives of the people. 

In the last division of the subject, let us consider 
what means shall be employed in this service. 

There must be organization and the Church must 
use such means as it has at its command. It has 
become a trite saying that “what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business.” The Society of Friends 
has held more strongly than any other Christian 
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body that the Head of the Church confers gifts upon 
the members, ‘“‘to every man according to his ability,” 
whether the talents be the ten or the five or the one. 
No one is omitted or overlooked, and each one is to 
use the gift conferred upon him until he is called to 
give an account therefor. We are not divided into 
a clergy and a laity because all have received gifts; 
all belong to the clergy, and there is a perfect 
equality in rank, though not in position. 

In all the work of the church, we profess to select 
for any special service those whose gifts seem to 
qualify them therefor. Pastoral service is no excep- 
tion. Gifts in the ministry are closely allied to 
teaching and feeding the stock in spiritual things. 
Elders are appointed because of having, with other 
gifts, that of spiritual discernment, which should 
qualify them for important parts of pastoral service. 
Overseers are chosen because they are qualified to 
watch over the flock in moral and spiritual things. 
Therefore, our discipline names the ministers, elders 
and overseers of a congregation for the pastoral 
committee, “to have a general oversight of the shep- 
herding of the flocks, to be watchful of the interests 
of absent members, to visit the families of attenders 
of meetings, to extend a special care to those attend- 
ers who are not members, and to invite them to join 
in membership when they are prepared to do so.” 

But the Discipline recognizes that there may be 
others in the congregation who have received gifts 
that specially fit them for pastoral service; indeed, 
there may be those who have such qualifications 
beyond those of the ministers, elders and overseers. 
The Discipline, therefore, authorizes monthly meet- 
ings to add such persons to the Pastoral Committee, 
if, happily, the service may be efficiently performed. 
It is a matter of regret that monthly meetings do not 
more generally comply with the provisions of Disci- 
pline in this particular. 

London Yearly Meeting has taken a radical step 
in all this service. It has authorized its monthly 
meetings to do away with the organization of the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight and to make 
special appointments for special service as way may 
open therefor. In some of the monthly meetings, 
special provision is made for the annual appointment 
of a committee for pastoral work. This gives an 
opportunity for making changes whenever necessary, 
to the end that the best qualified and most efficient 
members may be secured for this service. Thus, 
it is contemplated that for pastoral service members 
who have the highest qualifications therefor shall be 
appointed at convenient intervals, in the earnest 
expectations that this important service may be effi- 
ciently performed. 

One serious difficulty with the provision of our 
Uniform Discipline is the lamentable fact that the 
eldership has become practically obsolete. This is 
no local tendency; it is general, both in America and 
in Great Britain and Ireland. This most seriously 
disturbs the organization of our society and_ will 
have to be met, if the time becomes ripe for it, by 
appropriate disciplinary regulations. It is to be 


hoped that such a time will never come, but that 
there may be a revival of qualifications for and inter- 
est in this position, which our society has ever re- 
garded as of very great importance. 

With elders so generally negligent of their duties 
. . . Aad Mi oo . ¢ 
it is not surprising that pastoral committees have 
been too often inefficient in their work, to the serious 
injury of the congregations and with a loss to the 
members of the committee of the benefit the service 
would bring to them. 


This double importance may be illustrated by a 
concrete example. A large and strong congregation 
in one of the largest cities of the country had relied 
upon the work and devotion of a very able pastor. 
During his absence for a considerable period, the 
pastoral committee, with one or more additional 
members, devoted themselves with earnestness to the 
duties of their position. They visited the members 
and attenders in their homes and places of business, 
they provided, as best they could, for their various 
needs, physical, mental and spiritual, not forgetting 
their recreations and enjoyments, and found the 
work so pleasant, the uplift to themselves so stimu- 
lating, the fresh interest awakened throughout the 
membership so encouraging, that when the pastor 
returned, they declined to surrender their service to 
him, resulting in his relief from a strain beyond his 
strength, in their own growth and development, and 
in the steadily increasing interest and steadfastness 
of the congregation. 

Where the spiritual life of the congregation has 
been so low that the requirements of the Discipline 
concerning pastoral service have not been met, one 
of two things has occurred. In many cases, the ser- 
vice has been ignored altogether; in others, the duty 
has been assigned to a minister, partly because minis- 
ters usually have a deep sense of responsibility in 
the work of the Church, and perform this service as 
best they can; party because, in some cases, they 
have real qualifications for it, and partly because 
the conscience of the membership is quieted by such 
an arrangement, and the subject is dismissed from 
the minds of the members. But this whole service 
does not necessarily belong to the position of the 
minister. At best, this arrangement is a make-shift. 
But half a loaf is better than no bread; a poor service 
is better than none at all. While we deplore the loss in 
the development of their gifts sustained by those mem- 
bers who have qualifications for this service, and the 
loss the congregations sustain that their needs are 
not met by those who may be best qualified to serve 
them, we should be thankful that so many ministers 
are found who give themselves so unreservedly to the 
work of the Church and become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water wherever others are not found who 
willingly give themselves to the Master’s service. 
And let us not withhold from them the honor that is 
their due, nor the name to which the service entitles 
them. If they alone do pastoral service, by all means 
give them their proper designation of pastor. 

In this highly important matter of the pastoral 
needs of our congregation, we have reached a critical 
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period. The present situation shows a marked deca- 
dence. Pastoral service is of such transcendent 
importance that the Head of the Church, as His last 
parting word, made no special mention of preaching 
the word, nor of adhering to sound doctrine, nor of 
the government of His Kingdom; but he made pas- 
toral service the sum of it all, and only said: “Feed 
my sheep.” “Feed my lambs.” 

May he quicken the members of His Church to a 
true sense of their responsibility in this work. 


Ehurational. 


HAVERFORD’S SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of Haverford Col- 
lege, which was celebrated the 16th and 17th inst., 
was the occasion for a reunion for a goodly number 
of the Alumni. About 300 were present at the 
Alumni banquet Sixth-day evening, and probably as 
many more were present at one or more of the exer- 
cises. Delegates from about 60 colleges were form- 
ally received Sixth-day afternoon. Five Friends col- 
ieges had representatives present, Guilford, Wilming- 
ton, Earlham and Penn Colleges and Friends Uni- 
versity. 

Following the reception, a meeting was held in the 
college auditorium. President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University, was the first speaker. He de- 
clared that the numerous activities of university and 
college life sap the vitality which should be used for 
intellectual and spiritual improvement. In order to 
remedy this evil, he would synthesize the multiplicity 
of interests, and make them contribute to some cen- 
tral purpose for which the institution stands. 

Theodore W. Richards, professor of chemistry in 
Harvard University, spoke of the relation of modern 
chemistry to medicine, while George W. Pepper, 
professor of law in the University of Pennsylvania, 
made a plea for higher education. He contended that 
Christianity should be a definite and vital thing in 
university life. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon 
six members of the Haverford Alumni. Dr. James 
Tyson, ’60, a distinguished practitioner in medicine, 
professor of the medical school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and author of several standard works 
on medicine; Aaron M. Elliott, ’66, professor in 
Romance languages in Johns Hopkins, editor of Mod- 
ern Language Notes, and the author of a number of 
linguistic papers; Louis Starr, ’68, instructor of 
physiology and therapeutics, lecturer on Symptom- 
atology and Diseases of Children in the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
author of standard works on diseases of children; 


Francis B. Gummere, 772, author of works on the 


early English language, and professor of English in 
Haverford College; Lewis L. Hobbs, ’76, president 
of Guilford College since its founding in 1888, and 
an educator of note in North Carolina, and Theo- 


dore W. Richards, ’85, associate professor of chem- 
istry in Harvard University. 

James Wood was toastmaster at the Alumni ban- 
quet Sixth-day evening. Those responding to toasts 
were Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania James A. Beaver, 
President G. Stanley Hall, Clark University; Presi- 
dent Geo. E. Reed, Dickinson College; President 
E. D. Warfield, Lafayette College; President Joseph 
Swain, Swarthmore College; President Robert L. 
Kelly, Earlham College. 

The weather was ideal throughout, and athletic 
sports fittingly supplemented the literary exercises 
Seventh-day. The Y. M. C. A. met in the morning 
to listen to an address by J. Jardan Guenther, and at 
4.30 P. M. a Historical Meeting was held in Roberts 
Hall. The program consisted of a review of the 
ideals for which Haverford has stood, by Edward 
Bettle, Jr., ’61, followed by a statement of the pres- 
ent demands for a college by Rufus M. Jones, ’85 (an 
epitome of which appears elsewhere in this issue). 
President Isaac Sharpless then told of Haverford’s 
ability to satisfy these needs for the present and im- 
mediate future by her ample provisions for “plain 
living and high thinking.” 

The distinguishing mark of the closing exercises 
on Seventh-day evening was the excellent spirit which 
was manifest by the loyal sons of Haverford as they 
recalled together happy reminiscences and sang col- 
lege songs. 


The Ruler of providence bears a pair of scales— 
in this side He puts His people’s trials, and in that 
He puts their consolation. When the scale of trials 
is nearly empty, you will always find the scale of 
consolation in nearly the same condition; and when 
the scale of trials is full, you will find the scale of 
consolation just as heavy.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


A lazy, indolent church tends toward unbelief; an 
earnest, busy church, in hand-to-hand conflict with 
sin and misery, grows stronger in faith—John Hall. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting has placed itself on record as 
opposed to the re-election of Joseph G. Cannon as speaker 
of the House of Representatives on account of his attitude on 
the temperance question. 

Willis Bond writes from Carmel: “We are well installed 
here in the heart of Quakerdom. I can get in my convey- 
ance and drive to any one of 22 meetings in two hours’ time. 
We like our work here very much indeed.” 

Calvin Choate, recently of Cleveland, Ohio, will serve as 
pastor in the Courtland Avenue meeting at Kokomo, Ind. 
Josephine Hackett has been released from this position to 
engage in evangelistic work with her husband, J. E. Hackett. 

Corinth Academy opened on the 14th ult. with a good 
attendance and fine prospects for a good year. It has become 
a public high school. There is no material change in the 
general character of the school. Homer J. Coppock is 
principal. 

John M. Watson writes from Wilmington, Ohio: “I en- 
joyed a very pleasant week at Indiana Yearly Meeting. I 
was pleased to sec and meet so many of the dear Ohio Friends 
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there, and to learn of the hopeful outlook that the next Five 
Years Meeting will find Ohio Yearly Meeting in the fold.” 


Eleanor D. Wood has returned from England, and is in- 
structing in the Biblical department at Wellesley. On the 
11th inst. she attended meeting at North Sandwich, N. H., 
where she had acceptable service. In the evening of the same 
day she gave a very thoughtful and helpful address before 
the C. E. Society. 

Fannie Elliott, who has served New Garden meeting as 
pastor for almost six years, recently resigned on account of 
the increasing feebleness of her invalid mother. 

210 express their appreciation of her long and faithful ser- 
vice, 70 or more members of the Church and community 
called at her home on the evening of the 23d ult. After ap- 
propriate exercises, the company spent a pleasant hour upon 
the lawn. 

On the tst inst., Emma F. Coffin was granted a minute by 
Oskaloosa Monthly Meeting, Iowa, to visit the Presbyterian 
Su of Round Lake, Minn. and engage in evangelistic 
work, , 

The 4th inst. was observed by Oskaloosa Meeting, Iowa, as 
Jamaica Day, and a subscription of $200 was taken. Friends 
of this meeting subscribed $150 for the same purpose at yearly 
meeting time. 

The Howard Institution, 1612 Poplar Street, Philadelphia, 
mentioned in our editorial of the 8th inst., as a refuge for 
women released from prison, has been converted into a Home 
School for needy young girls. During 1907 36 girls were 
received, and at present 28 are being cared for, that being the 
capacity of the institution, Others desire to enter, but are 
turned away for lack of accommodation. On account of the 
change in the character of the work done, the name has been 
changed from Howard Institution to Howard School. 


Daniel A. and H. E. Williams, who have been missionaries 
among the Otoe Indians for the last three years, are to be 
transferred from Red Rock, Okla., where they are now lo- 
cated, to Horning, Okla., where they will do missionary work 
among the Osage Indians. ‘The move will take place about 
the first of next month. 

During the time Daniel A. Williams and wife have been 
with the Otoe Indians, a meeting has been organized, which 
now has 106 members. They were called upon to take part 
at 66 funerals, only 3 of which were members of the meet- 
ing. They have officiated at 14 weddings. 

Virginia Half-Year Meeting was held at Corinth, South- 
hampton, Va., the 19 and 20th ult. The ministers from a dis- 
tance were George B. Wise, Jr., Baltimore, and Mary E. 
Hughes, Lincoln, Va. Other Friends in attendance were Dr. 
Henrietta Thomas and Elizabeth Thomas, Baltimore, and 
Clara Cox, North Carolina. Reports from subordinate meet- 
ings were read with interest and denoted increased life in the 
membership. On First-day morning the Sunday-school hour 
was given over to the young people, who were addressed by 
Dr. Henrietta Thomas in a forceful and convincing manner on 
“Quakerism a Moving Power.’ She was followed by 
George B. Wise, Jr., with very appropriate remarks on “Our 
Duty.” 

Harry R. Keates has just entered upon the second year 
of his pastorate in South Eighth Street meeting, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Following the yearly meeting, “Rally Day” was observed 
on the 11th inst., when ali records for the past year for attend- 
ance at Bible School, meetings for worship, and young 
people’s meetings were broken. ‘The membership, with their 
pastor, look forward prayerfully to a year of increased devo- 
tion to the work. } : . 

Two of the ministers of the meeting have just died. On 
the 3d inst. Cyrus W. Hodgin passed away at his home, on 
Central Avenue. The funeral services were held on the 6th 
inst. in the chapel of Earlham College, with which he had 
been so long connected. On the 6th inst. Joanna Teague died 
at Cambridge, Ohio. Short funeral services were held on the 
8th inst. Both interments were in Earlham cemetery. 


An enrollment of 79 pupils for the autumn term at the Oak- 
wood Seminary, Unio1 Springs on Cayuga Lake, N. Y., is in- 
dicative of another prosperous year for that school. With 65 


pupils boarding in the dormitory, the capacity is taxed heavily. 
The faculty remains unchanged except that Ellen C. Keates, 
Richmond, Ind., succeeds Frances A. Sheppard, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as Preceptress. Walter H. Wood begins the fourth 
year of his connection with the school as Principal. 

The new steam-heating plant, which was installed during 
the summer, is now in satisfactory operation and is expected 
to add greatly to the comfort of the school. The buildings 
have been wired for electric lighting to make possible the 
acceptance of a suitable dynamo and switch-board. As soon 
as funds sufficient for the purpose are received, an engine 
will be purchased and the electric plant put into operation. 
Friends and former pupils of the school are being solicited for 
contributions for this purpose. 


Isom P. Wooton writes from Newberg, Ore. under date 
of the 7th inst.: “On Ninth month 1st we closed our work in 
the Friends meeting, Newberg, Ore., and will go up into Kent, 
King County, Wash., hoping to take some time for quiet and 
rest. 

“Our stay with the Friends at Newberg and the care of our 
Master in His service has given us great pleasure. We 
also rejoice to know that the kind hand of Providence has 
sent them a faithful man of God in the person of Abijah J. 
Weaver, with his very helpful wife, to take up the work. 
The far Northwest presents the greatest opportunities that 
are open to Friends ins America. Any amount of means 
wisely expended for educatioon and Church extension in 
this region in the near future will yield great income to the 
Church. There ought to be a good conservative center 
created in every important city of the coast to save our 
people, many of whom are now adrift.” 


Friendswood Academy, Friendswood, Tex., will open a six 
months’ term of school the 2d of next month, with Willits R. 
Worthington in charge. A larger attendance than last year 
is expected. 

This is a needy pioneer school. 
the principal says: 

“Friendswood Academy is located at Friendswood, Tex., 
and is maintained by the only Friends meeting in the entire 
State of Texas. 

It was built immediately after the great Galveston storm 
by the settlers of the vicinity at great personal sacrifice to 
themselves, aided in a financial way by some Friends at a 
distance. 

“It is a large two-story building, containing one large 
room that is used for church purposes, and four smaller 
rooms. It is still in an unfinished condition, although the 
main room and two recitation rooms are finished sufficiently 
so they can be used. 

“The needs and opportunities of this Academy are indeed 
great, but its usefulness is greatly hampered for the want 
of funds to carry it on as it should be. 

“The Board is only able to maintain a six months’ school, 
this year employing only one teacher. 

“The department of physics is greatly crippled by the lack 
of apparatus, not a single instrument being possessed by the 
school. 

“The library contains very few books, probably not over 
40 or 50 at the outside, consequently reference work is very 
limited. 

“The efforts of the few people of this country neighborhood 
to properly educate their children are really wonderful, and 
are deserving of all praise. 

“The school has not a dollar of endowment, it being main- 
tained entirely by the tuition of pupils and contributions. 
Every year a deficiency has to be met by the various mem- 
bers of the meeting. 

“Could not some of those interested in the furthering of 
Friends interests in general, and the educational interests in 
particular, contribute toward helping this struggling institu- 
tion? 

““Any donations will be used for the purpose specified by 
the Academy Board. Address any inquiries to Willits R. 
Worthington, principal Friendswood Academy, Friendswood, 
exe 


In writing of the school, 


MARRIED. 


LitteN-WaALLACE.—At Birmingham, England, Tenth month 
10, 1908, Herbert O. Litten, Chicago (formerly of Frome, 
England), to Margaret Wallace, Birmingham. 
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Che International Deason. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON V. ELEVENTH MONTH I, 1908. 


ABSALOM REBELS AGAINST 
DAVID. 


II SamunL 13-16. 


(For special study, II Sam. 15: 1-12.) 

GOLDEN Tpxt.—Honor thy father and thy 
mother; that thy days may be long upon the 
cies the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
Hx, 203 12: 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


ecient Tenth month 26. II Sam. 
gbhird-aay. David's flight. II Sam. 15: 
Fourth-day. David’s submission. II 
Sam 15: 24-37. 

& SP abe Swnd Shimei’s curse. II Sam. 16: 


Sixth-day. Absalom's wicked intent, I] 


Sam. 17: 1-14. 
spat ene Sorrow of parents. Prov. 
First-day. Rebellious children. Isa, 1: 


1-9, 


Time.—Uncertain, but possibly about 
980 B. C. David had been on the throne 
about 30° years. 

Place—(1) Jerusalem; (2) Hebron, 
one of the oldest towns in Palestine, 
about 20 miles south of Jerusalem. 

It is characteristic of the practice of 
the compiler of Chronicles that all notice 
of the episodes of Bathsheba and Uriah, 
of Amnon, and Absalom should be omit- 
ted in his account, so there are no par- 
allel narratives. The accounts of 
David’s sins, and his family troubles 
show the stern truthfulness of the author 
of the books of Samuel. It is a sad 


A FOOD LESSON. 
THAT THE TEACHER WON’? FORGET. 


Teaching school is sometimes very 
arduous work. If the teacher is not 
robust and in good health, she can’t do 
her best for her scholars or for her own 
satisfaction. 

When it becomes a question of proper 
food for brain work, as in school teach- 
ing, many teachers have found Grape- 
Nuts ideal. 

“IT have been for many years a teacher 
and several months ago. found myself 
in such a condition that I feared I 
should have to give up work,” writes a 
New York teacher. 

“So nervous was I, that dizziness and 
spells of faintness were frequent and 
my head and stomach gave me much 
trouble. 

“Several physicians who treated me 
gave me only temporary relief and the 
old ails returned. 

“About three months ago I dropped 
all medicine and began eating Grape- 
Nuts morning and night. Now my head 
is clear, pain in stomach entirely gone, 
and I have gained in flesh. I am not 
only continuing in school, but have en- 
gaged to teach another year. 

“I owe my restored health, a brighter 
outlook on life, and relief from doctor 
bills, to Grape-Nuts.” “There a Rea- 
son.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


picture, and illustrates how even those 
specially blessed of God can, through 
yielding to temptation, fall into great 
sin. The whole story of the evil doing 
of David’s household is very sad; sad 
also is David’s weakness in not. punish- 
ing the crime of Amnon. By his action 
he condoned his son’s crime, and made 
the way easier for another sin—the crime 
of Absalom, which led further to his 
rebellion against his father, David. It 
is not needful here to repeat the story 
which will be found in Chapters 12-14. 

It may seem strange that Absalom was 
so successful, but it should be remem- 
bered that there had been a long period 
of peace; that there had been time for 
much corruption in political life to grow; 
that David was past middle life, and in 
all probability left much to subordinates; 
that he had a large and expensive court, 
and taxes were high; and that in an 
eastern monarchy there were restless 
dissatisfied men who were at all times 
ready to take part in movements against 
the existing order of things. The result, 
however, shows that the great majority 
of the nation was true to David. 


The special lesson begins after the 
return of Absalom from exile, and with 
his preparations for an attempt to over- 
throw his father’s rule. 

Absalom is very graphically pictured 
in the narrative. He was handsome, 
could be winning in his manners, and 
is portrayed as having “extraordinary 
personal charms.” 

I. “After this.” The events described 
in the preceding chapter. There is noth- 
ing to show that Absalom exhibited any 
signs of repentance. David was very 
weak to admit him to favor under such 
circumstances. “A chariot and horses.” 
R.. V. To imitate the magnificence of 
neighboring monarchs. Compare I Sam. 
8:7; I Kings 1:5. He assumed the 
position of the heir apparent. The law 
of primogeniture did not hold in the 
East, and as Absalom was of royal 
blood on both sides he may well have 
considered himself as the rightful heir. 


2. “By the way of the gate.” The 
road which led to the King’s palace 
where justice was administered. Com- 
pare Il Sam. 19:8. The Sultan’s goy- 
ernment in Turkey is still, or was, till 
the last few months, called the “Sub- 
lime Porte,” that is “High Gate.” ‘The 
principal gate to the palace being used 
as a synonym for the government. 
“When any man had a suit which should 
come to the King for judgment.” R. V. 

3. Artful flattery. 

4. Hints how much better things 
would be if he, Absalom, were King. 
He represents himself as only anxious 
for the public good. 

5. He did not ailow the usual 
obeisance rendered to kings and princes, 
but placed the suitors on terms of 
equality. 

6. “So Absalom stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel.” This does not mean that 
Absalom took captive the hearts of the 
men of Israel, but that he fooled them— 
deceived them. To the Hebrews the 
heart was rather the seat of intelligence 


and intellect than of the affections. 
“Understanding” would convey the 
meaning more accurately. Compare Gen. 
31: 20, 26. 


7. “Forty years.” It is clear that this 
must be an error of a copyist, probabiy 
for “four years.” “Forty years” fits in 


[Tenth month, 


* is more 
tasteful, healthful 
and _ nutritious 
when raised with 


with Royal 
Grape Cream 
of Tartar— 
made from 
grapes. 


within reasonable chronology. Jo- 
sephus, in his History of the Jews, says 
“four years.” Under the pretext of ful- 
filling a vow in Hebron, Absalom 
obtains permission from his father to 
go to that city. It has been suggested 
that as Hebron had been the capital of 
David’s kingdom, its inhabitants were 
aggrieved that David had moved his 
court to Jerusalem, and hence that a 
revolt could be started better there than 
at Jerusalem, where the movement might 
become known too soon for the plans 
of the conspirators, 

8. “I will serve the Lord.” Rather, 
“perform a service’—a sacrifice, for 
instance—which would involve personal 
presence. Compare Gen. 28: 20-22. 

9. David, completely deceived, gives 
the desired permission. 

Io. “Sent spies,” etc. This implies 
that Absalom had been busy during the 
four preceding years in sowing the seeds 
of disaffection, and that the disaffected 
only awaited the. signal to rise up. 
“Sound of the trumpet.” He was to be 
proclaimed king simultaneously. Com- 
pare II Kings 9: 13. 

11. “Two hundred men out of Jeru- 
salem that were invited and went in 
their simplicity.’ R. V. These men 
were guests. ‘They did not know where- 
fore they were invited but if they should 
refuse to join Absalom they could be 
held as hostages, and if they joined they 
would be a great help. 

12, “Ahithophel, the Gilonite.’” He 
was the grandfather of Bathsheba (II 
Sam, 11:3), and it is supposed was 
ready enough to avenge the wrongs of 
the family. He had been taken as a 
type of the shrewd, scheming political 
traitor. Dryden, in his famous poem, 
represents the scheming traitor of his 
day, Shaftesbury, under the name of 
Ahithophel. He was one of David’s 
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trusted counsellors, and must have been 
the soul of Absalom’s rebellion. Giloh, 
the city of Ahithophel, was probably a 
few miles from Hebron. “The sacri- 
fices.” ‘Those which were offered at the 
time of a coronation. See I Sam. 11:15: 
II Sam. 19: 10. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The story of David and Absalom 
illustrates first, unwise indulgence of 
parents; and then, undue severity. Had 
David forgiven Absalom when he 
returned from exile, and placed him 
in good company, and with good asso- 
ciates, all the subsequent trouble might, 
very possibly, have been avoided. 

2. The story of Absalom in essence, 
has been repeated again and again. 
Wealth, position, luxury are great temp- 
tations, and many men, especially the 
young, succumb. to them. 

3. “Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do.’ 


NOTICES. 


A. committee of Haddonfield and 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, N. J., has 
arranged to hold appointed meetings for 
Friends and others within its borders 
as follows: 

At Greenwich, N. J., on the 25th of 
Tenth month. 

At Westfield, N. J., on the 1st of 
Eleventh month. 

All at 3 o’clock P. M. 


Joun B. Ruwoaps, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Friends Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. Open on week- 
days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. and from 
Zac Ni Atoy 5.30 se MM, 

The recent additions to the library in- 
clude the following: 

Beers, C. W.—“A Mind That Found 
Itself.” 

Brooke,  S. 
Poets.” 

George, FE. A.—‘‘Seventeenth Century 
Men of Latitude.” 

Maynadier, Howard.—“The Arthur of 
the English Poets.” 

Maynard, S. T.—“Small 
Place.” 

Merrill, Lilburn.—“Winning the Boy.” 

Palmer, G. H.—“Life of Alice Free- 
man Palmer.” 

Page, T. N.—“The Old Dominion.” 

_ Stephen, Caroline E.—“Light Aris- 
ing.” 

Stevenson, R. L.—‘“Letters, Edited by 
Sidney Colvin.” 

Swift, E. J—“Mind in the Making.” 


Victorian 


A,—“Four 


Country 


A very cordial invitation is extended 
to attend the Twelfth Street First-day 
School, held at the close of the morning 
meeting for worship. 

The first session of the school for the 
present year will be held on Eleventh 
month Ist, 1908, and all who are inter- 
ested in Bible study are invited to 
attend, whether members or attenders 
of Twelfth Street Meeting or not. 

Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, will direct the work of the 
Adult Bible Class in a study of the 
Pentateuch and Joshua. 

G. Herbert White will have charge 
of the Young Men’s Bible Class. 

Maria C. Scattergood will teach the 
Upper Intermediate Class, Sarah H. 


Cheyney the Junior Class, and Anna 
Eastwick the Primary. 

Parents are asked to send the names 
of children too young to attend the 
school. 

Adults who cannot attend the Bible 
Class are warmly invited to join the 
Home Department under the care of 
Mary P. Nicholson and some assistants 
who will direct home study by personal 
visits and correspondence. 

On behalf of the committee, Jonathan 
M. Steere. 

Communications should be directed to 
Edward E. Wildman, superintendent, 
1804 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


Church—“What’s that piece of cord 
around your finger for?” 

Gotham.—‘My wife put it there to 
remind me to mail her letter.” 

Church. “And did you mail it?” 

Gotham.—“No; she forgot to give it 
to me!”—The Congregationalist. 


Christian Entdeauor. 
[Communications for this department shomwid 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] : 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH TI, 1908. 
SONGS) OF) WUEIE, GEL ARAN vpxol, 
THE SLEEPLESS WATCHER. 
PSALM 121, 
(Consecration meeting.) 
DAILY RWADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Tenth month 26. God sees 
all. Ex. 3: 6-9. 
eee Oe “Not as man seeth.’” I Sam. 
Be ere 


Fourth-day. In behalf of His own. Ii 
Chron. 16: 1-9. 

Fifth-day. He 
Pez opie 13-15. 

Sixth-day, No escape from Him. Amos. 


considers our works. 


‘Seventh-day. Even the sparrow. Matt. 
10 : 26-29. 


Asa’s folly was the occasion of the 
utterance of one of the most beautiful 
declarations of the purpose of God’s 
watchfulness,—not to spy out faults with 
which to charge His children, but to 
stand near for their deliverance in time 
of need, and to show Himself strong in 
their behalf. Hagar fled from her mis- 
tress, but learned that God saw her in 
her affliction, and that His presence was 
her blessing. 

God’s omniscience means our safety, 
and His unfailing watchfulness is our 
only defense. If we could care for our- 
selves a moment, we could for an hour; 
if for an hour, then for a day, and so 
would learn to get along without God. 
But since we can not thus care for our- 
selves for a moment, so we would be 
in peril if we had a God who would 
leave us for a moment outside of His 
care, for that’ moment might be the 
moment of our enemy’s fatal assault. 
The story is told of a mother who sor- 
rowfully told her minister how assid- 
uously she had labored -to bring her 
daughter to Christ, but without success. 
“Leave her to me,” he replied, “and I 
will see what can be done.’ He went 
to her and suggested that as her mother 
had repeatedly spoken to her on the 
subject of her soul’s safety, it might be 
agreeable to her if he would speak to the 
mother and ask her to drop the sub- 
ject for a year. “O but it might not be 
safe to wait so long,” said the girl. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend”’ to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2esc. Cash with order. 


WE HAVE MILLIONS and thousands of 
kinds of fine post cards at rate of 2 for 1 cent 
postpaid. Address, Ohas. Howard, Windfall, 
Indiana. 


WANTED—A middle-aged widow lady with 
a boy five years old, desires a home witha family 
where she can do house work, Address, Box 18, 
Northbranch, Kan, 


FOR SALE—A beautiful half acre building lot 
near Pocono Inn, Pocono Mountains. Fine 
views, that cannot be cut off. Running water, 
electric light and under drainage can be ob- 
tained by builder from Inn Co. Apply to Dr. 
M. E. Allen, 1245 S. 49th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
\ 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day or NIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Have you a book or a 
pamphlet that you wish 
printed? Correspond with 
The Biddle Press, at 1010 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 


Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 


European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 
Tke only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Six months was the next interval sug- 
gested, but that seemed too long. to 
venture, as did three, and soon she and 
the. minister went together to the 
throne of Him who had waited patiently 
for the time of this wanderer’s return. 
So if ever it seems to us that we would 
like to hide for a time from the God 
who seeth, shall we not remember that 
even for an instant we would not be 
safe? 

The thought of His omniscience may 
well make us afraid and ashamed to 
commit sin; but confession should be 
hastened by our knowledge of this char- 
acteristic. There is nothing hidden from 
Him, and to confess is only to seek 
reconciliation with One who is in no wise 
more fully informed of our deeds by 
our acknowledgement of them, while to 
refuse is to add one sinful folly to 
another. ; 

His condescension to our estate is 
beautifully shown by our Lord’s lang- 
uage when He taught how He was to 
be with us, not summoning us as 
courtiers or suppliants to the court of 
a monarch to be dazzled by His splen- 
dors, but Himself comine to us as a 
Comforter, taking up His abode with us 
as the guest who comes in to sup with 
us in a companionship that touches our 
daily life and surrounds us like the air 
we breathe. 
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PRINTING 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


is one of our Specialties. 
We can plan the cam- 
paign and write up the 
copy. 

Correspondence solicited 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Fitseat STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LkEps, Secy. 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Phiiadelphia 


GTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
07 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
3 PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones Petree Race 70-09 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS = 
COLOR WORK 


A NW Cor 107 & ARCH 
FHILADEL PHIA: * 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JosrPH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


i IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


6’ NET TO] FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B, PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA ” = OKLAHOMA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 3 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.4¢ 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 

capital stock ‘ 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXe 
ECUTOR, ADMANISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 
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I knew him well. And ever at his task 
Carving ideals out of life and story, 

And walking close to them himself, 

He wore the teacher’s crown of glory— 
Not noisy fame that blows about the world 


The bubble of some great perfection— VY 
sut the crown that daily service won . 
Of students’ trust and students’ deep affection. yw 


I knew him well. And ever at its need 

He laid his life on Friendship’s glowing altar; 
A thousand knew his ready help ° 
And no one ever knew him falter. 

A kindly, gentle life was his, 

That beamed on all the life around him, 
As true and steadfast as a star 

To every soul that found him. 


I knew him well. A carver at the block 
That held his one imprisoned beauty, 
For forty years and more—the last stroke, 
Like the first, armed with zeal and duty; 
But the angels, looking, said—It is enough, 
And sent the fairest one of all the blest 
To hold his hand back from the stroke. 
And now he is at rest. 
—Wwa. N. Truesioop, in The Earlhamite. 
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Events and Conunents. 


The government expenses have been 
so far in excess of revenues during the 
fiscal year that the situation is causing 
no little alarm in official circles. Thus 
far the deficit has reached nearly $38,- 
000,000, and is steadily increasing. 

A report from Washington says that 
great effort will be made to cut down 
appropriations, and that the army and 
navy estimates are likely to be pruned 


We are beginning to ask ourselves the 
question when we will reach the limit for 
size of ocean steamers. The White Star 
Line is making arrangements for the 
construction of two liners which are to 
be from 900 to 1000 feet long. 

Marine experts are wondering where 
the vessels will be docked, since the 
longest pier in the harbor of New York 
will not take a steamer more than 825 
feet in length. 


The First International Road Con- 
gress convened in Paris, France, the 
12th inst. The United States, Chili, 
India, Brazil, Japan and Mexico were 
among the twenty-four countries rep- 
resented. 

It is hoped that our representatives 
will be able to impart some inspiration 
to the American public on this question. 
Only about 7.14 per cent. of the roads 
in the United States are improved, which 


is a very low average in comparison | 


with European nations, 


Since the passage of the Rose County | 


Local Option law in Ohio last winter. 


the contest between the anti-saloon and | 


liquor forces has been acute in nearly 
all sections of the State. If it were not 
for the national contest, which occupies 


the attention of the public, this fight | 


would be receiving considerable atten- 
tion. 

Up to the present time over 500 
saloons have been put out of business 
since the passage of the new law. Sey- 
eral elections will be held this week, 
and the anti-saloon forces have a fair 
prospect of winning in most of the coun- 
ties. A similar war is going on in 
Indiana. Reform, however, is not con- 
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fined to the Middle West. A report 
from Providence, R. I., tells of a fair 
prospect of banishin~ the saloon from 
that favorite summer resort, 


The last week of the national cam- 
paign has now been reached with results 
considerably in doubt. New York, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana 
are witnessing strenuous efforts on 
behalf of both the Democrats and 
Republicans to capture the electoral 
votes. 

If we read the tendencies correctly, 
the labor vote is becoming a more potent 
factor than it has ever heen before, and 
it promises to wield an increasing influ- 
ence as time goes on. Another feature 
which is encouraging is the Democratic 
agitation for the publicity. of campaig i 
funds. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee are publishing their contributions 
| from day to dav: and while the Repub- 
licans are obstinate on this point, it is 
likely that the agitation will result in 
the quickening of the public conscience 
so that reform in election expenses and 
campaign funds more radical than any- 
thine now proposed may be expected in 
the near future. 


Virtually all of the dotted line which 
has marked the northern border of 
| Greenland will be eliminated in maps 
published hereafter. The Erichsen 
Expedition, at the cost of three lives. 
succeeding in traveling the hitherto 
unknown coast. The new map shows 
that in about 80 degrees 40 minutes 
north is a great peninsula to which 
Mvlius Erichsen, the leader of the ex- 
pedition, gave the name of Amdrup 
Land. It is at least fifty miles in width 
and stretches far east over the Green- 
land Sea to about 12 decrees east longi- 
tude. ‘Its terminus at Cape North Fast 
is the easternmost point of Greenland 
and extends,the mainland about a fifth 
of the way across the inland sea toward 
the latitude of West Spitzberven. ‘his 
discovery has great bearing upon the ice 
drift that brings much floe ice from the 
frozen ocean to the north. This ice 
| often blocks the east coast of Green- 


land, and if it were not for the Great 
Barrier now discovered it is likely that 
the coast south of it would seldom be 
approachable. Just north of Amdrup 
Land Erichsen discovered a fiord about 
eighty miles long, one of the largest 
in Greenland, and named it Denmark 
Fiord. Another great discovery was 
that Peary Channel extends clear across 
the north coast of Greenland and 
reaches the Greenland Sea only a little 
west of the most eastern point of the 
archipelago to the north. Accofding to | 
the new map Peary’s Independence Bay 
is only a widening of Peary Channel, 
which narrows again, and all the way to 
the Greenland Sea is a comparatively 
narrow waterway. The Danish survey 
extends along the Greenland coast to 
Cape Glacier, which is shown on our 
maps as the northeast noint of the main- 
land. It is, however, far west of the 
sea and fronts on Peary Channel. 
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A RELIGION THAT SWEETENS. 


“God is in all that liberates and lifts; 
In all that humbles, sweetens and consoles.” 


There is always a good deal of fog generated by 
controversies, and in the controversial fog the sparkle 
of the real jewels of religion is missed. It must 
needs be that controversies come, for there seems no 
other way of getting from one stage of truth to an- 
other, but no man who cares for his soul’s welfare 
should encourage controversy or be content to live in 
the fog and vapor which hover over theological battle- 
fields. 

It is well as often as possible to touch base, to get 
back to the realities which abide and are in a region 
beyond controversy. I believe all serious persons who 
think about the essence of religion would agree with 
me that it lies in the state and attitude of one’s soul— 
not in the intellectual opinions the man happens to 
hold. Right opinions, or views, as we sometimes 
call them, are valuable and they are certainly a much 
better asset than wrong views; but many of the great- 
est saints held views which to most of us to-day look, 
to say the least, “queer.” St. Francis was far astray 
in his economic theory, and St. Bernard—a real 
house-top saint and medieval apostle of love—had a 
lot of views and opinions which a modern school- 
boy could easily prove false, but they were both 
sound at the heart of the matter—they had found 
the Alpine spring of life which never goes dry. The 
real test of a man’s religion is not in the list of 
articles to which he puts his signature, but in the way 
his soul’s loyalty centers on Christ, and in the way 
this attachment. liberates and sweetens the man’s 


nature. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes used to say that the trouble 
with the bigot is that the more the light shines into 
his eye, the more his pupil contracts! There are 
certainly forms of religion which have this contract- 
ing effect. It would be overwhelming argument 
against Mellen’s Food and Horlick’s Malted Milk if 
they produced a contracting effect on the babies that 
are fed on them. 
advertisements before us in vain. 
back to the old-fashioned, unadulterated cow for 
baby-food.. We know better than to feed our chil- 


dren on food that results in contraction of the tiny | 


The companies would spread their | 
We should all go | 


body. But we need to learn that the same test ap- 
plies to religion. The genuine kind liberates and en- 
larges the life. Living with Christ is like climbing 
a high mountain—it widens the entire horizon and 
sets one free from the narrow limits of his own gar- 
den wall. 

But the sweetening effect is even more important 
than the widening. There are many of us who by 
nature are of the crab apple variety—small and very 
We need enlarging, but, most of all, we need 
sweetening. It is pitiable when one takes up with a 
species of religion which does neither for him, but 
which leaves him contracted and acid—with the same 
old crab-apple sap which he got by nature! I have 
known persons who became more difficult to work 
with, more harsh in judgment, more uncharitable in 
proportion as they “got religion,” and that effect has 
always seemed to me a heavy argument against the 
kind they got! Those who came under Christ’s influ- 
ence had just the opposite condition effected in them. 
John began his discipleship as a man who was both 
narrow and very harsh—he was for calling down 
thunderbolts on those who did not see things as he 
did. At the end of his apostleship he was so different 
that he seems like a man from another planet, like a 
new and heavenly creation—“If we love one another, 
God abideth in us; and herein we know that He abid- 
eth in us by the Spirit which He has given us.” 


sour. 


We need more of this Divine sweetening. We 
need, too, more confidence in each other and more sin- 
cere faith in the Spirit who has promised to lead us 
into all the Truth. The hatchet and tomahawk are 
not good badges of loyalty to Christ; they are 
weapons of pagan warfare. Love and forbearance, 
sweetness and charity are the badges of fellowship 
with Christ. “I£ we love one another, God abideth 
Rated: 


in us.” 


. LINES OF CLEAVAGE. 

Men are divided into classes according to some 
issue or test. If it be a question of race, the white 
man belongs to one division, the black man to an- 
other; if it be wealth, the rich and poor part com- 
pany; if it be a matter of complexion, the blonde 
cannot be classed with the brunette. Issues or tests 
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might be multiplied indefinitely, and with every 
new issue or test there will be a mew alignment, the 
cleavage in the one case often cutting squarely across 
the cleavage in another. Religious differences divide 
us into an endless number of groups while the condi- 
tion of sex crosses all réligious bounds and cleaves the 
race into two grand divisions, each of which is made 
up of adherence from all religious faiths. Who be- 
longs to “our crowd,” or who does not, depends upon 
our test of judgment—upon the issue which we use 
to define our differences. 

A study of this phenomenon in later Judaism will 
help us to understand the New Testament message. 
The question as to who was accepted with Jehovah, 
and thus in line for the blessings of His promises, 
was an undying concern with all those who came 
under Jewish training. Some thought that blood 
alone would tell. For them the line of cleavage lay 


between Israel after the flesh, on the one hand, and 
all the balance of the world, on the other. To Abra- 
ham and his children forever were the promises given 
and to no one else. 

There were others who believed that God had pro- 
vided a perfect law and that the test of acceptance 
with Him was obedience to this code. Those who 
were circumcised and remained faithful to the rab- 
binical ceremonial were in line for “the promise” ; 
those who did not meet these conditions were without 
hope; either for this age or the next. 
was the mark of this cleavage, which became so pro- 
nounced among the pharisees that they deemed it an 
unclean act to dine with any one who was not cir- 
cumeised regardless of his birth or his physical and 
moral condition. 

Fortunately, there were yet others who applied 
other tests, and among them were some who were feel- 
ing for a moral basis. An old writing that comes out 
of the first century B. ©. declares that “sin has not 
been sent upon the earth, but man of himself has cre- 
ated it, and into great condemnation will those fall 
who commit it.” It then goes on to say that “your 
evil deeds are revealed in the heavens and that none 
of your deeds of oppression are edvered or hidden.” 
There is little comfort in these words for trans- 
gressors, but they show that a moral basis of judg- 
ment had begun to find a place in Jewish thought. 
No one at that time dreamed that this basis was pre- 
paring the way for a cleavage that would cut through 
the walls of circumcision, annihilate the boundaries 
of race prejudice and plow its furrow through the 
ages. ‘I'he moral law is a universal law applicable to 
all men in all times, and if Jehovah’s favor is to rest 
upon those who obeyed its mandates, the line of | 


Circumcision 


cleavage must run through all the earth. Peter’s 
eyes were opened to this truth in the household of 
Cornelius. “I perceive,” said he, “that God is no 
respector of persons, but in every nation he that fear- 
eth Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
Him.” 

The strict moral basis as it was conceived at this 
time was not ready for its universal work. It 
was too rigid, and it lacked the dynamics to make it 
effective. Yet a beginning had been made and its 
teaching prepared the people for the preceding of 
John the Baptist—“Think not to say within your- 
selves, we have Abraham to our father ;” “Repent ;” 
“Make his paths straight.’ So, to the doctrine of 
strict moral justice, was added that of repentance, but 
the message was not yet complete. ‘When I would 
do good,” says the apostle, “evil is present with me,” 
but im his weakness he discovered the secret of 
strength—‘‘through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The touch-stone of Divine approval had been 
reached. To the moral basis had been added spiritual 
life, righteousness was supplemented with a dynamic 
that was to break down all barriers and sweep the 
world. “For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XIxX.* 
37. Duties as Superintendent for the Baltimore 

Association. 

Having now given some idea of the condition of 
Friends in North Carolina at the close of the war, 
and an account of the formation of the Baltimore 
Association, also a brief sketch of some of the leading 
characters connected with the work, we can now pro- 
ceed to speak of the work in general and some of the 
results that were accomplished. It would be difficult 
io dwell upon the particulars and give the details, 
because of my intimate connection with the various 
departments, without speaking of myself more than 
is pleasant or becoming, but I will endeavor to keep 
hidden as much as possible. 

I wish I could tell of Friends and their heroie sac- 
rifice. Many whose names have not been seen in 
public did much to bring about the great results. 
When we reached there Joseph Moore and his co- 
laborers had started a number of schools, organized 
a normal training school for teachers, had held some 
Bible-school ‘conferences and had opened up the chan- 
nel for securing supplies of books and stationery 
from William Wood & Co., New York. It was my 
duty to press the good work forward and into new 
fields; seek out places where there were no schools; 
assist in building new school-houses; employ more 
teachers ; visit the meetings and schools; stir up and 


* Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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keep alive the interest through the length and 
breadth of the yearly meeting, and try to enlarge the 
work in all directions. The Baltimore Association, 
at a meeting held in Baltimore Twelfth month 21, 
1865, adopted the following set of rules to govern 
the superintendent in his labors: 


1. He must keep a clear cash account. 

2. He must keep a journal. 

3. He must report weekly to our Board. 

4. He must have a central office where his room 
can be hired and fitted up for storage of books, 
clothes, stationery, ete., and to which post-office 
letters can be addressed. 

5. There is an Educational Committee appointed by 


-North Carolina Yearly Meeting with which our 
superintendent is to confer when necessary. 
They and the Baltimore Association work the 
schools jointly. 

6. The Boarding School is to remain under the care 
of its trustees, we having nothing to do with the 
management, but we have agreed to spend upon 
the repairs of the building this year $1,500, in- 
eluding roofing, etc., also $1,000 on apparatus 
this year, and to educate free 20 children or 
Friends who have suffered from the war, one 
year in the institution, selecting the most suit- 
able ones. 

. The Baltimore Association to pay the salaries of 
teachers in the schools and furnish books and 
stationery. North Carolina Friends will furnish 
school-houses, board the teachers and provide the 
fuel. 

8. Friends who are able, are to pay the tuition of 

their children and provide the books. 

9. Those who"profess with us are to enjoy the same 
privileges as members. 

. Those not Friends are to pay for the books and 
tuition of their children. 

. To employ teachers by the month. Our views 
are $5 to $40 per month, according to the size 
and grade of the school. 

. We will send Bibles and tracts for the First- 
day-schools and for Bible associations. 

The above were the rules that the Association be- 

gan its work under. They ‘were modified as time 

went on and circumstances changed.. The amount 
of money given to the Boarding School varied each 
year as the situation demanded. 

“ The first post-office where we located was Greens- 

boro. We changed afterward to Bush Hill (now Arch- 

dale). We fixed up one of the downstairs bed-rooms 
in our home for an office, where all the books and sta- 

tionery were kept. Our home was located some 25 

rods from the old Springfield meeting-house, about a 

mile from the post-office. When starting out to visit 

the schools located in the adjoining counties of Ran- 
dolph, Guilford, Alamance, Division, ete., id would 
load in my spring wagon such books and stationery as 

I thought the schools were needing, and by corres- 

ponding I generally knew what to take with me. 

For those schools located in a distant part of the 

State or in Tennessee, I would ship the books and 


-T 


stationery by railroad and then go myself by public 
conveyance. In that way I would visit schools and 
meetings in the eastern and western parts of the 
State and cross over the mountains into Tennessee 
once or twice each year during the nine years I was 
in North Carolina. These visits were very interest- 
ing times. With my buggy loaded down, I would 
start out over the rough roads and through the woods. 
During the war but little attention was given to re- 
pairing the roads. If a tree fell down across the 
track it was easier to drive around it than it was to 
cut it off and roll it out of the way. If a gully was 
washed across the road, people would drive around 
it through the fields or through the woods and brush. 
In time, however, I became familiar with the roads 
in the territory where our schools were located. ‘I 
learned to love the old ways and old places, and the 


‘localities of Friends meetings in North Carolina and 


Tennessee were dear, familiar spots, but more near to 
my heart were many of the homes. I always found 
a warm welcome and shared with them the best they 
had. The memory of those fathers and mothers with 
their children is a bright spot in my life. Many of 
those humble homes were oases in my life’s journey. 
They are changed now. Those children are the active 
members of the Church to-day. Three years ago, as 
we sat on the platform in the yearly meeting, I said 
to my wife, “I think I have had nearly half of this 
yearly meeting on my knee when they were children.” 
The memory of those days is pleasant. Those visits 
were frequent and were after the fashion of the Meth- 
odist circuit riders. I would send an appointment 
on before me to the effect that there would be an edu- 
cational meeting in the school-house and a religious 
meeting in the meeting-house while in the neighbor- 
hood. All were invited to attend both and the com- 
pany was generally large. Some of my educational 
lectures would be amusing if they were compared 
with the lectures of the present day. The variety 
was sufficient to do away with all monotony. Some- 
times my talks included such profound subjects as 
telling the young men that they should do the milk- 
ing rather than their mothers and sisters, and should 
earry in the wood; that they should let mother sit 
down at the table when there was not room for all; 
also how hurtful the use of tobacco was. They in- 
cluded telling the girls to sweep up the ashes in the 
corners of the fireplaces and stand the broom up on 
the handle, rather than let it lie on the floor. I tried 
to tell them how they spoiled their looks by dipping 
snuff. These lectures were not in vain. Soon the 
time came when, as I went into a school-room, all the 
snuff brushes would disappear and the boys’ tobacco 
was pushed out of sight. To-day North Carolina is 
among the leaders in its rules forbidding those who 
use tobacco in any form being acknowledged min- 
isters of the Gospel or appointed elders or overseers 
in the Church, and the yearly meeting is in the 
foremost ranks in the great temperance movement 
that has swept over North Carolina. Joseph Moore, 
who preceded me, was a college man and this reputa- 
tion went before him, but upon one occasion it was 
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called in question by a dear old woman Friend who 
heard him lecture. She said, “I don’t believe he has 
college larnin’, for I could understand all he said.” 
My educational talks never raised a suspicion that I 
had “college larnin’.” Yet these talks were times 
when we got close together and endeavored to 
strengthen and build up the schools, the neighborhood 
and the home; to create in the minds of the young 
an ambition to aspire to higher positions in the edu- 
cational and religious world. In my next article I 
wish to call attention to the far-reaching influences 
of these schools in the building up of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, also their effect in giving an im- 
pulse to the cause of education in the States at large. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


FRIENDS IN POLITICS. 


BY WILLIAM H. FUTRELL. 


It is very gratifying to observe that two prom- 
inent members of the Society of Friends have re- 
ceived the Republican nomination for the Governor- 
ship of their respective States. I refer to J. Elwood 
Cox, High Point, North Carolina, and to Walter R. 
Stubbs, Emporia, Kansas. 

It has been my privilege, for many years, to enjoy 
the personal acquaintance and friendship of the 
former, and to have good reports concerning the 
public and private life of the latter. 

It is a matter of regret that there are so few mem- 
bers of our Society who are taking an active part in 
our Municipal, State and National governments. 
This was not sodn the early history of our country. 
The Friends did not hold themselves aloof, but made 


their influence felt by active participation in the 


affairs of City, State and Federal government. 

North Carolina never had a better Governor than 
John Archdale. He was “sagacious, prudent and 
moderate,” and during his administration the prov- 
ince made great advancement in internal improve- 
ments. When contests arose between white men and 
Indians, he established a special board for deciding 
the contests. His tact and moderation enabled him 
to quiet the troubles between the colonists and their 
exacting sovereigns. Were he living to-day he 
would doubtless be a leader in the cause of arbitra- 
tion. He believed in freedom of thought and relig- 
ious liberty. The Friends in the province were prom- 
inent in polities. Bancroft says of North Carolina: 
“Tt was settled by the freest of the free, by men to 
whom the restrictions of the other colonies were too 
severe, and the settlers were genial in their tempers, 
of severe mind, enemies to violence and bloodshed, 
and the spirit of humanity retained its influence in 
the paradise of the Quakers.” Dr. Weeks, in his ad- 
mirable book on “Southern Quakers and Slavery,” 
says that the influence of Archdale would have been 
much greater had he not been, to a large degree, 
overshadowed by William Penn. 


New Jersey was a Quaker commonwealth, and the | 
Friends, for many years, were a dominant influence | 


in her government. Their strong testimony against 
oaths was effective. They were not backward in as- 
serting their moral convictions. 

But it was in Pennsylvania that the Friends evi- 
denced their greatest statesmen and political leaders. 
No State ever had a greater Governor than William 
Penn. Their principles of civil life may be summed 
up as follows: Political power is properly used only 
when it is obtained by the consent of the governed, 
and is exercised for the welfare of the community 
according to the principles of the moral law. Penn 
followed these principles in the organization and goy- 
ernment of his colony. ‘Here the Indians were 


J. ELWOOD COX. 


treated as brothers and acted brotherly in return. 
The colony was a temperance colony; it was an anti- 
war colony; it was a colony noted for its religious 
toleration. Tor over one hundred years the Quakers 
controlled it. Its homes were full of sweetness and 
strength.” 

To this day, the influence of the Friends, as mak- 
ers of Pennsylvania, is felt. Their ideas were uplift- 
ing and inspiring. The lives of Penn, Logan, 
Mifflin, Lloyd, Dickinson, the Norrises and many 
others should be an inspiration not only to Pennsyl- 
vanians, but to all people who believe that right liv- 
ing, righteous principles and high ideals develop 
strong manhood and womanhood and, consequently, 


| make the State and Nation pure and strong. 


John Bright, in England, and John G. Whittier, 
in America, did much toward the perpetuation of the 


principles and influence of Friends in polities. John } 
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Bright felt that it was as much his duty to try to 
improve the political condition of his country as it 
was to attend a religious service. He was almost 
alone in opposing the Crimean War. Palmerston 
advocated it. Yet England has since realized the 
folly of that war, and her wisest statesmen have de- 
clared that it was a national blunder. Whittier, 
with “burning words and beautiful cadences,” 
filled men’s souls with the principles of justice to- 
ward man and reverence for God. It may not be gen- 
erally known, but it appears to be a fact, nevertheless, 
that Whittier was more responsible than any other 
one man for the organization of the Republican party 
in Massachusetts. He was also instrumental in 
bringing about the nomination and election of 
Charles Sumner to the United States Senate. He 


Courtesy of C. F. Squires, Lawrence, Kansas. 


WALTER R. STUBBS. 


was a member of the Electoral College in 1860, 
1864 and 1884. 

There probably never was a more opportune time, 
than the present, for Friends to declare their atti- 
tude concerning the present-day problems, and also 
to give their support and influence toward their solu- 
tion. 
tive mood. Transactions permitted in business only 
a few years ago would not be tolerated to-day. Our 
moral standard is on a higher plane. The advance- 
ment toward universal peace, the recent victories in 
various parts of our country in the abolition of the 
liquor traffic, the public disapproval of graft and a 
more general recognition of the rights and_protec- 
tion of individuals are all in accord with Friends’ 


The public conscience of to-day is in a recep- | 


teachings. I believe that if Friends, as a Society, 
and as individuals, should come into a closer personal 
contact with the affairs of our government, we should 
be surprised at our own influence and power. When 
the reign of terror in France was over, and the ad- 
vocates of law and order began to emerge from their 
hiding-places, they were surprised to find how 
numerous they were, and what a tremendous force 
they might have been, collectively, in preventing the 
pre-existing anarchy. We should not only be sur- 
prised at our own force, but I believe that we should 
be equally surprised over the general acceptance of 
our assistance. 

If we compare our activity in public affairs with 
that of the English Friends, we shall find how far 
we are behind them. There are, at the present time, 
nine member8 of the Society of Friends in Parlia- 
ment. Joseph Allen Baker, for a number of years 
member of London County Councils, is now an in- 
fluential member of Parliament. John Edward 
Ellis, who sits at the head of Scarborough Meeting, 
is a member of Parliament and is an authority on 
parliamentary procedure. James B. Clark, who re- 
cently declined an invitation from King Edward to 
sit in the Royal box at the Doncaster races on the 
ground that he could not “consistently break through 
the rule of the Society of Friends even for so great 
an honor,” is Mayor of Doncaster, and devotes his 
best energies for the uplift of the moral conditions of 
his countrymen. 

In our own National Legislature, I am informed, 
there are only four members of our Society. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that there are a 
few Friends in some of our State Legislatures, and 
also a few who hold other public offices. The late 
Chief Justice Paxson, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, was a birthright member. A Judge 
of the Common Pleas Court of Philadelphia is 
also a Friend. We should also remember that 
there are many who are doing good work in a quiet 
way in their respective communities. President 
Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, has not hesi- 
tated to use his voice and pen in advocating the high 
principles which should govern practical polities. 
Charles Sisson, a well-known citizen of Rhode 
Island, is always found on the right side of questions 
pertaining to the welfare of the State. Linton A. 


| Cox, Ind., is a member of the State Legislature, 


and is the author of the new liquor bill for regulat- 
ing the liquor saloon. Timothy Nicholson has for 


forty years been prominent in the public affairs of 


the same State. Then, again, we should not forget 
the thousands of Friends who are raising the stand- 
ards of citizenship by living clean, consistent lives. 
‘The States of North Carolina and Kansas are to 
be congratulated on their nominees for Governors. 
Both are men of sterling character and have excellent 
records. Both have been large employers of men and 
are friends of the laboring man. J. Elwood Cox, in 
his address to his fellow-citizens, makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘My most loyal friends and support- 
ers are men who have been in my employ for ten to 
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twenty years.” Both candidates are successful busi- 


ness men, and would be expected to give a business- 
like administration. Both have declared that all 
corporations should obey the law as strictly and 
faithfully as the humblest private citizen. They ad- 
vocate a liberal policy toward our higher institutions 
of learning. They have shown their interest in the 
cause of education by giving material support to the 
same. Rebates, or any sort of discrimination shown 
by railroads, are opposed by them. A fair election 
law is advocated. Reformatories are demanded for 
the correction and training of youthful criminals. 
Many other good measures, advocated by the candi- 
dates, might be mentioned. Suffice.it to say that they 
are presenting to the people an earnest and digni- 
fied appeal, in which bossism is resented and a 
“square deal’ is advocated for all. Whether or not 
these men are elected is not of so much importance 
as the fact that they have been willing to give their 
time and service toward the improvement of the 
political conditions of our country. Their influence 
should be far-reaching. We need more such men— 
men like those described in the impressive lines of 
Holland: 


“Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who are honest, men who will not lie. 


” 


Philadelphia, Tenth month 23, 1908. 


[For THe AmeErIcAN FRIEND.] 


THE BLAIR REUNION AT 
SPRINGFIELD, N. C. 


Ri BY L. M. H. REYNOLDS. 


On the 10th inst., there assembled at Springfield, 
Guilford County, N. C., a number of the descendants 
of Enos Blair, to pay memorial tribute to their an- 
cestor and make a pilgrimage to his tomb. 

In all the country-side there is hardly a more beau- 
tiful spot than the wooded knoll, on the crest of 
which stand Springfield meeting-house and school- 
house. These are substantial brick buildings, the lat- 
ter being a recent structure. Close by is the silent 
city of the dead, near the center of which has recently 
been erected a polished granite stone bearing this 
inscription : 

; Enos Bratr 
/ SON OF 
Corsert Bratr 
1750-1834 
AND WIFE 
Hannan Mirrixan Brare 


1756-1852 
i PARENTS OF 

J ESSE Hannan 
; Sarat J OSTAH 

JANE Rouru ; 
{ Soromon Marra 

ef Enos NatHan 

ABNER Joun 

[- Buatr. 


_ 


| 


On this memorial occasion, F. 8. Blair, of the 
tribe of Jesse, eldest of the above, presided, and 
Emma Blair, of the tribe of John, youngest of the © 
twelve, acted as secretary. Addresses were delivered 
by F. S. Blair, N. C. English, L. M. H. Reynolds 
and Amanda Richardson. There was also im- 
promptu speaking, and appropriate musical selec- 
tions were rendered by Annie Blair and Hazel Har- 
mon. Letters were read from A. W. Blair, Fla.; 
J. Enos Blair, Ala.; Garland Blair, Mo.; W. Penn 
Blair (tribe of Solomon), Ind., and Abner Blair 
(tribe of Abner), Seattle, Wash. There were other 
greetings from descendants in Canada and points in 
the United States. These letters and addresses 
treated of genealogy, family history and tradition, 
tracing the lineage back to a remote period of Scotch 
origin. 

The advent of this family in North Carolina was, 
as far as we know, some time prior to 1750, when 
Colbert Blair, a Friend, father of Enos, came from 
Pennsylvania and settled near the Yadkin River in 
the western part of the State. His wife was Sarah 
Morgan, a first cousin to the famous hunter and 
frontiersman, Daniel Boone, whose ancestors also 
came from Pennsylvania and were Friends. 

Of the sons of Colbert Blair, Sr., James was killed 
in a battle of the Revolution, leaving no children. 
The descendants of the other three sons, Enos, John 
and Colbert, Jr., are now widely dispersed from the 
lakes to the gulf and from ocean to ocean. 

There was present at this reunion, participating in 
the exercises, H. M. Blair, a minister in the M. E. 
Church and editor of the North Carolina Christian 


‘Advocate, Greensboro, N. C. He is a descendant of 


John and was present by invitation of the sons of 
Enos, his address treating at length of his branch of 
the family, who have been chiefly Methodists, none of 
them being Friends. He also attended Springfield 
Meeting on the following day and preached an ac- 
ceptable sermon appropriate to oe family reunion 
occasion. 

Colbert Blair, Jr., reared a ihe! family m Ken- 
tucky. One of his sons, Colbert Powell Blair, cele- 
brated the centennial anniversary of his bireh at 
Pendleton, Oregon, in 1905, passing away in 1906, 
in the one himoredt and first year of his age. 

The members of the Blair family, where lo- 
cated, have been noted for their sturdy character and 
those solid virtues that make for upright living and 
civic righteousness. Their lives have been strikingly 

“Free from evil deeds, 

And from the sins that passion breeds. 
Each leaves to those who bear his name 
A legacy of brighter fame 

Than could be won in worldly strife— 
The memory of an upright life.” 

Lorena Reynolds, an absent descendant, sent the 
following greeting, found in the forty-eighth chapter 
of Genesis: “The God before whom my: fathers, 
Abraham and Isaac, did walk, the God who hath fed > 
me all my life long unto this day, the angel who hath 
redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads; and‘ let my 
name be named on them, and the name of my fathers, 
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Abraham and Isaac, and let chen grow into a multi- 
tude in the midst of the earth.” 

When the dinner hour sieved the traditional 
penchant of the family for providing a “full dinner 
pail” was satisfyingly i in evidence, the ancestral eul- 
inary mantles having fallen upon worthy shoulders. 
It was likewise demonstrated that the proverbial 
Blair capacity for assimilating toothsome viands had 
not diminished to any appreciable extent. ‘If there 
had been any signs of declension in other fields of 
endeavor, in this one, at least, the children seemed 
to measure up to the high standard set by their 
fathers. 

At this meeting steps were taken towards forming 
a permanent organization, and it is likely that an- 
other reunion of the Blair descendants will be held 
at some point in the Middle West. Any of the de- 
scendants desiring to get in touch with this associa- 
tion should address F. Blair, Guilford College, 
N.C. io 

The day’s exercises were closed by a brief relig- 
ious service at the Blair tomb. 


High Point, N. C. 


CYRUS W. HODGIN. 

Prof. Cyrus W. Hodgin, late of Earlham College 
Indiana, was born Second month 12, 1842, and died 
Tenth month 2, 1908. 

He began teaching in 1861, in which capacity he 
continued to serve with the exception of some time 
spent at the Hlinois State Normal University, from 
which he graduated in 1867, and a year at the Chi- 
cago University, where he did graduate work in 
1892-1893. 

He was much in demand as a lecturer before pop- 
ular audiences,—his favorite themes being Educa- 
tion, Temperance, Peace and Arbitration. He did 
a great deal of work in teachers’ county institutes, 
and during the years 1896-98 he was in charge of 
the historical work of the Chautauqua Correspon- 
dence School. 

He was also an author, and published a number of 
works on United States and Indian history; also 
on Civil Government. 


As a teacher, he will long be remembered by those | 


who came under his instruction. In “An Apprecia- 
tion,” Prof. Elbert Russell says: 

“T do not recall a single scholar of national em- 
inence that he trained, but in nearly every eommu- 
nity where I go I and men and women who speak 
with A Rye of the love of thought and the trans- 
figuration of life’s common tasks that came to them 
ihe Cyrus Hodgin was their teacher. 

“Prof, Hodgin was in all things a practical ideal- 
ist. He called himself a meliorist: ‘a pessimist as 
to present conditions, but an optimist as to possibil- 
ities” His idealism did not make him lose touch 
with the common things. 

“He was not blind to earth’s wrongs and men’s 
sins of life. He knew how far away the vision was 


- opening 


and patiently followed the windings of the only 
paths to it. He promoted the study of Quaker his- 
tory among our young people. He was, until a year 
ago, president of the Peace Association of Friends 
in America and one of the founders of the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Association. He was a member of the 
peace and temperance committees of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting and chairman of the Wayne County 
Prohibition Central Committee. He was chair- 
man of the Wayne County ‘Historical Society and a 
prominent member of the State Historical Society. 
He knew the prohibition of the liquor traffic must 
wait on public conviction, and therefore agitated the 
question. He believed in world peace, but knew it 
could only come with justice. He believed in free 
trade among nations, in co-operation in industry, in 
Christian socialism as the final form of human so- 
ciety; but he knew these could only come as the 
spirit of Christ brought righteousness and brother- 
hood to the hearts of men. 

“Tis religious faith was sincere and simple; his 
trust in the love and goodness of God, deep and abid- 
ing. The sufferings and loneliness of his last year 
only strengthened it. In theology he was tolerant 
and progressive. In days when doctrine and emo- 
tional experiences filled the pulpits he was a 
preacher of personal, civic and social righteousness. 
The Church’s recognition of his gift came tardily, 
but a few years ago he was recorded a minister of 
the Gospel. 

“This, and more, is the man we knew and loved,— 
the practical idealist, devoted patriot, true friend, 
painstaking scholar, “enthusiastic teacher, preacher 
of righteousness. Our best expression of gratitude 
shall be our lives which show that he did not live, 
love and labor for us in vain.” 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 


The thirty-seventh session of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting convened at* Lawrence, Kan., Tenth month 
9th, A larger number than usual were present at the 
meeting and the attendance was good 
throughout the session. A’ fair proportion ee. the 
ministers of the yearly meeting was present, but the 
ereat distance of parts of yearly meeting territory 
from Lawrence kept many away. There were also 
present from other yearly meetings the following 
ministers: Luke W oodard, Chas. E. Tebbetts, Albert 
Gibson, Horner T. Cox, Levi F. Cox and Ira G. Car- 
ter, Indiana Yearly Meeting ; Martilla Cox, Mary A. 
Cox and David Harold, W estern Yearly ) Meeting ; 
Nathan and: Esther Frame, Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting, and Jacob Baker anid Arthur Woollem, Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. Edgar T. Hole, British East 
Africa, and Gilbert avid: Minnie Bowles, Japan, were 
also present. The services of these ministers and 
missionaries were inspiring and helpful. Luke 

Woodard’s presence was especially appreciated, be- 
cause of his connection with the establishment of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting. The work of Chas. Teb- 
hetts is perhaps destined to be the most far-reaching 
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in its effects of any present. He had definite infor- 
mation and plans to give us along the line of mis- 
sionary work. 

Reports from the Quarterly Meetings on State of 
Society showed many encouraging features. The 
various Sabbath morning meetings are generally well 
attended. The young people are taking hold of the 
work, and the ministry is earnest and efficient. 

The statistical report from one quarterly meeting 
was lacking, but reports from the other quarters make 
it evident that a gain of five or six hundred members 
has been made during the year. 

Monthly meetings have been established at 
Romona, Okla., and Lone Star and Logan, Kan. The 
following persons have been recorded as ministers dur- 
ing the year: George W. Adams, Eunice A. Hunt, 
Mariam Mendenhall, Adelbert Albertson, Jane H. 
Olinger, Michael 8. Swofford, Theresa Gordon, 
Alfonso Bales, Saul Stanfield, George C. Winslow 
and Alvin C. Barrett. 

Friends University reports a constantly increasing 
attendance. The academies are all doing well and 
most of them are more than holding their own in 
spite of the sharp competition of high schools. The 
report of L. Clarkson Hinshaw, Superintendent of 
Pastoral and Evangelistic Work, was full of splendid 
things. He is thoroughly conversant with the needs 
of the local meetings and the work commands his best 
thought and effort. In. six cities Friends meetings 
could be established if they could be given a little 
financial aid. L. Clarkson Hinshaw was re-appointed 
superintendent. Deep interest was manifest, and 
a collection amounting to $583 in cash and subscrip- 
tion was taken. The Evangelistic Committee intend 
to increase this to $1,000. The revival meetings held 
during this year were fruitful, especially in bringing 
people into the Church. 

The Endeavorers have raised over $500 for home 
and foreign mission work. 


year’s work. Ray Lewis was chosen as field worker 
for next year, Chas. Tebbetts addressed the Endeavor 
session and also spoke to small conferences of Endeav- 


orers at other times along the line of mission study. | 


A very interesting feature of the Endeavor work was 
a banquet of the officers of the Yearly Meeting Union, 
the quarterly meeting superintendents and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor presidents. The meeting assigned to the 
subject of Peace was addressed by Hannah J. Bailey, 
Maine, and Gilbert Bowles. All spoke effectively. 
Gilbert Bowles said that one of the best ways to help 
the missionaries in Japan is to work for an increase 
in the peace sentiment, especially in the expressions 
of our public men and the newspapers. 

The following is an extract from a resolution in- 
troduced by the Temperance Committee and approved 
by the yearly meeting: 

“We respectfully petition the representatives in 
Congress from the two States above mentioned (Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma) that they use their influence for 
the election of a Speaker of the House who is in 
sympathy with this great moral reform, and that the 


members of the two Houses use their influence and 
cast their votes in support of legislation that will aid 
in the enforcement of the prohibitory laws already 
enacted in many of our States.” 

Walter R. Stubbs, a member of Lawrence Meeting 
and candidate for Governor on the Republican ticket, 
addressed an informal meeting preceding an after- 
noon business session on “Civic Righteousness.” His 
declaration in favor of law enforcement aroused 
much enthusiasm. 

The missionary meeting, addressed by Edgar T. 
Hole, Gilbert Bowles and Charles Tebbetts, was per- 
haps the most interesting of the entire session. A 
resolution was passed making it the aim of the yearly 
meeting to raise at least an average of two cents per 
week per member during the coming year for mis- 
sions. After January 1st all funds are to be turned 
over to the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

The subject most earnestly discussed during the 
yearly meeting was the introduction of the young 
into the work and responsibility of the business of 
the Church. It has been felt by many that too 
much of the work is done by a few, the result being 
that they are too busy to properly do the work and 
others are left without sufficient work to interest 
them. 

On petition from Fowler Quarterly Meeting, the 
yearly meeting again considered a change of time for 
holding the annual session. A majority seemed to 
favor a change, but in deference to the strong opposi- 
tion of the minority, it was referred to the local meet- 
ings for consideration. 

A conference of the pastors was held on Third-day 
evening. After a very practical talk by our superin- 
tendent, L. Clarkson Hinshaw, along the lines of ef- 
fective pastoral work, the Pastoral Alliance of Kan- 
sas Yearly Meetings was formed. It was decided to 


; 5 _ hold two conferences yearly, one at Wichita in Sixth 
A: collection amounting | 


to $410 in cash and subscription was taken for next | 


month, and the other the time and place of the yearly 
meeting. 

Francis A. Wright, for years the efficient recording 
clerk of the yearly meeting, resigned that position 
on account of advancing age. Tears came to the eyes 
of many as they recalled his faithful service in the 
arduous duties of his position, and expressions of ap- 
preciation of his work came from all parts of the 


| room. 


The proposition from the two yearly meetings in 
New York, asking for united action on behalf of 
peace, was rejected because the need is met by the 
committee of the Five Years Meeting. 

It was decided to establish a book and tract depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Wichita. 

The devotional meetings held during the yearly 
meeting were all under the care of visiting ministers 
and were helpful and inspiring. The First-day ser- 
vices were largely attended and most of the pulpits 
of the city were filled by Friends ministers, and their 
services brought many warm words of appreciation 
from the Christian people of the city. 

The weather was pleasant throughout, and old as 
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well as young could attend. Never has a meeting 
convened in which was manifested a sweeter or more 
considerate spirit. ee DL 


a 


Correspondence. 


Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I enclose herewith a communication which is submitted to 
the Evangelical Friend for publication. I hope that you may 
find space for it in THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


Very sincerely, 


: Rost. L. Kety. 
Earlham, Ind., Eighth month 22, 1008. 


Eprtor EvANGELICAL FRIEND: 


My Dear Friend:—In your issue of October 15th your 
leading editorial entitled, “Will our Colleges Clear Them- 
selves,’ contains the following statements: 

“A Friend, who is very much devoted to one of our western 
colleges, writes in great sadness of the teachings to which 
pupils are exposed in that institution. Some specimens of 
the teachings are given: ‘The Lord never had anything to 
do with many of the prophecies in the Old Testament, not- 
withstanding they are prefaced by “Thus saith the Lord.”’ 
‘The doctors in these days are performing as great miracles 
as Christ ever did.’ ‘God never sets aside natural laws to 
perform His work, ‘The twentieth century Christians do not 
need the Pauline doctrines so much as the Gospel of love 
as taught by John.’ “The story of the tower of Babel is 2 
myth, like the myths of other literatures.’ ‘Christ has no 
transforming power in our lives. It all depends upon our 
selves. 

“Whoever may attempt to defend any of these teachings, or 
in whatever way or upon whatever ground he may attempt it, 
they ought not to issue from an institution supported by 
Orthodox Friends. If they were heard in the halls of 
Unitarian, Universalist, or Hicksite colleges, it would be only 
what we should expect. But where is the Christian vigilance 
and manliness of the Board that will suffer such teachings in 
a Friends college? Upon what principle are they bound to 
defend and perpetuate the Faculty as it is, instead of making 
it what it ought to be?” 

You do not mention Earlham College in connection with 
these statements, but you do say that these are specimens of 
the teachings in one of our Western colleges. This puts 
each of the Friends colleges in the West under suspicion. 
As you issue the challenge to the colleges to “clear them- 
selves,” we assume that you will allow us to say in a con- 


spicuous place in your paper that the editorial does not | 


apply to Earlham College. Other colleges will have to speak 
for themselves, since they are all included as among the 
possible offenders, but as for our institution we wish to say 
that no such teachings as those mentioned are to be found 
in Earlham College nor are statements made here which may 
be legitimately construed to mean what you quote from the 
Friend in question. 
With best wishes, Very sincerely, 
Rost. L. Keyty, 
President of the College. 
ALLEN JAY, 
Chairman of the Committee on Religious Instruction 
of the Board of Trustees. 
ELBERT RUSSELL, 
Head of the Department of Biblical Literature and 
Interpretation. 


Things of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


Ira G. Carter has recently closed his pastoral connection 
with the meeting at Jonesboro, Ind., and will take up similar 
work at Sterling, Kan. 

President Albert J. Brown and R. B. Peele were represen- 
tatives from Wilmington College at the Haverford College 
Anniversary Celebration. 

Charles S. White and family are getting settled in their 
work at Muncie, Ind. ‘They are much encouraged with the 
prospect in the meeting. 


President Kelly, of Earlham College, was present at the 
morning meeting at Haverford, Pa., First-day, the 18th. His 
message was very acceptable. 

Rachel W. Middleton, who for the past three months has 
been visiting meetings in Oklahoma and Kansas, is about 
to return to her home at Webster, Tex. 

Nine voluntary Bible classes have been formed among the 
members of the Y. M. C. A. at Penn College, Ia., and six 
among the members of the Y. W. C. A. é‘ 

Louis E. Stout superintendent of Evangelistic work of 
Western Yearly Meeting, is helping in a series of revival 
meetings at Penn College, Ia., which began on the 22d inst. 


Sarah Cosand, whose obituary appears elsewhere, was a 
sister of the late Joseph Moore, of Earlham College, and 
was the mother of Joseph Cosand, the first missionary sent 
by Friends to Japan. 


President Rosenberger, after attending Haverford College 
Anniversary celebration, went to the Indian Conference at 
Lake Mohonk. He then spent a few days with friends in 
New York City, and will return by way of Philadelphia. 


Since 1870 Indiana has had four temperate laws, three of 
which were introduced by Friends. The first was by Wm. 
Baxter, in 1872, from Richmond; the second was by S. Edgar 
Nicholson, in 1895, and the last by Senator Linton A. Cox, 
this year. 


E. H. Gifford, who for several years has been connected 
with Penn College, Ia., and has been assistant editor and 
business manager of Western Work, has moved with his family 
to California, where he has bought a tract of land and will 
devote himself to orange culture. 


On First-day morning, the 18th inst., Gilbert Bowles 
preached at the meeting in Oskaloosa, Ia., where he and 
his family were spending a few days. He also addressed the 
students of Penn College on several occasions. He and his 
family were very welcome visitors. 

Pacific College, Newberg, Ore., opened on the 31st ult. with 
a good enrollment. Several of the rooms have been repapered 
and painted during the summer. William Reagan, formerly 
of Bloomingdale Academy, has been added to the faculty as 
Professor of English and Public Speaking, and Florence L,. 
Reagan as Librarian. 


The editor of The Friends Messenger, N. C., proposes to 
discuss editorially some of the principles of Friends that seem 
to be losing ground among us at present in some places. 
Among the subjects to be discussed will be, “The Place of 
Silence in Worship,” “Hospitality,” “Simplicity in Dress and 
Speech,” Visitation of Families,’ “Our Position ‘Toward 
Secret Ordes.” 


C. A. Mitchell, president of the Stella Purity Association, 
Cherokee, Okla., gave a talk to the students at Stella Academy 
on the 12th inst. His subject was “Character Building.” 
Nearly all the young men pledged themselves against whiskey 
and tobacco. Most of the young women agreed not to 
associate with young men who used either. This shows the 
high ideals of the student body. 


The meeting at Harveyville, Kan., shows satisfactory 
growth. The First-day morning meetings are largely attended. 
Ephraim Overman and Caleb J. Harvey,.its oldest members, 
are active workers. Upon his return from Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, Irwin C. Dickinson, the pastor, was pleasantly sur- 
prised by a gathering of neighbors and friends. Short 
addresses, singing, reading and recitations filled the evening. 


The trustees of Whites Manual Labor Institute, Ta., and 
the committee appointed by owa Yearly Meeting to co-operate 
with them in working out a plan for carrying into fuller 
operation the purpose of Josiah White in connection with 
that institution, recently met in Oskaloosa. It was decided to 
make a faithful effort to give full effect to the will as inter- 
preted by Judge Banks. No pains will be spared to bring the 
largest good from the trust committed to the Yearly Meeting. 
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The adult schools of Philadelphia and vicinity met in con- 
ference the 24th inst. The Camden school entertained those 
present at the Pyne Poynt Library. Representatives were in 
attendance from Germantown, Philadelphia and Camden 
schools. : 

The men were enthusiastic in the belief that they had dis- 
covered a method for religious endeavor which will in time 
prove helpful in this country as well as England, the chief 
concern now being how to extend the work. 

I. Elmer Terry, Wilmington, Del., gave an address on the 
Adult Class work that has now become popular in connection 
with the International Sunday School movement. 


A recent editorial paragraph from Western work is worthy 
of being repeated: 

“The time has fully come for the Church to minify its 
differences and to magnify its likenesses. The differences 
are about forms, ceremonies, non-essentials, and curious 
“isms,’’ while the likenesses are fundamental verities, essential 
principles, eternal doctrines, and undying tenets of faith. It 
is unyielding, hard-hearted dogmatism that divides believers, 
lays waste the fair heritage and destroys the whitened fields of 
Zion. It is the far-reaching principles of undying love and 
bounteous forgiveness that will make us one in Christ, our 
Federal Head. Let the love of Christ so abound that we 
shall be one in Him.” 


Walter B. Allen and wife celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary in the afternoon and evening of the 14th inst., 
at their pleasant home, 2 Walden Street, Lynn, Mass., where 
they have lived for fifty years. Their four grandchildren, 
Florence B. Aldrich, E. Gertrude Allen, F. Ellwood Allen 
and Albert E. Allen, assisted them in receiving the con- 
gratulations of about three hundred guests, among whom 
were thirteen who attended the wedding fifty years ago. 

The eldest granddaughter, Florence B. Aldrich,, wore her 
grandmother’s wedding gown without alteration. 

Many beautiful gifts attested the love and esteem of their 
many friends, and the words of well wishing at this golden 
celebration contained sincere feeling for the prolonged life 
and prosperity of this worthy couple. 


On the 14th inst., Penn College observed what has come 
to be an annual event, “William Penn Day.” The weather was 
fine, and a large company of the friends of the college assem- 
bled at the chapel hour to listen to the program. ‘The exer- 
cises consisted of special music and an address by David M. 
Edwards, on the subject of “Some Criticisms of Quakerism.” 
After the close of the literary exercises the students formed 
in parade and marched to the public square and back to the 
college campus, where a basket dinner was greatly enjoyed. 
The afternoon was spent in athletic sports and games. In 
the evening a reception was tendered to the students and 
friends of the college by the trustees and faculty. The whole 
day was a happy and helpful occasion. President A. Rosen- 
berger was absent, attending the celebration at Haverford 
‘College. 


The Friend (London) of Tenth month oth, is a_ special 
number devoted to the awakening of the Orient. Practically 
all Asia and many parts of Africa are feeling the new life. 
To quote from an editorial : 

“We have lived to see one of the greatest and most sudden 
‘changes to which the history of mankind bears witness. The 
multitudes of the mystic East have begun to move upwards, 
and the West has now to halt before the incalculable forces 
of the uprising. Japan has already taken her place amongst 
the great Powers of the civilized world, and become the ally 
of Great Britain. China, with far vaster population and pos- 
sibilities, and, as many think, superior strength of character, 
is remodelling her education, freeing her women, grappling 
nobly with the opium curse within her borders, planning rep- 
resentative institutions, and welcoming evrywhere the aid of 
Christian missionaries in these heroic endeavours. India is 
thrilling with the pulsations of a new life, good, bad, and 
indifferent in some of its manifestations, but none the less to 
be regarded as a fuller life, fraught with much meaning for 
all concerned. And lastly, there has come the strangest and 
most startling phenomenon of all, the sudden disappearance of 
the Turkish despotism, with its executioners, massacres and 
spies; and its replacement by a new reign, conciliatory, prog- 
ressive and humane.” 


Our friends, A. Warburton and Henrietta Davidson, mis- 
sionaries of English Friends in West China, arrived in New 


York on the “Mauretania” on the i6th inst., with a Minute 
of Unity from the Yearly Meeting of Sz Chwan and from 
the Friends Foreign Missionary Association of London. A 
reception was given them at the Meeting House in New 
York on the 17th, at which H. Davidson spoke powerfully. 
They spent the past week in Philadelphia, Germantown, 
Moorestown and Haverford. They hope to visit Boston, 
Providence and Toronto before Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Their concern is especially for our educational institutions, 
and they hope to visit all our colleges before sailing from 
San Francisco on Twelfth month 22d, for China. The follow- 
ing is a copy of their letter: 

Translation of the Twelfth Minute of Sz Chwan Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends, held at Chungking, 
November 22, 1906: 

“We have on this date received a letter from Chungking 
Monthly Meeting, stating that A. Warburton Davidson and 
his wife, Henrietta, under what they believe to be the 
leading of God, desire to visit the United States, to preach 
the Gospel and to make known to Friends there the condition 
of missionary work in Sz Chwan, China, so that the two 
peoples be, drawn closer together in living fellowship and 
sympathy, and so forever dispel any division that may 
exist between the two countries. 

“We are informed by their Quarterly Meeting that it 
has liberated them for this service, and that the devoted work 
of A. W. Davidson and his wife in mission work in China 
for several years is known to all; and the Quarterly Meeting 
requests that the Yearly Meeting will unite in liberating our 
Friends. "2 

“Seeing that the letters from the Monthly and Quarterly 


Meetings are in agreement and members have spoken so | 


warmly, sympathizing with the desire of our Friends, we 
believe it is the Lord’s will. We therefore liberate them for 
this work and ask Wang Ping Chi to write a letter, and to 
deliver it, together with the letters from the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, to A. W. Davidson to carry with him to 
the United States as an introduction. 


(Signed) W. A. Maw, Clerk.” 


BORN. 


Coox.—At 1209 Delaware Street, Anderson, Ind., to Horace 
Porter and Mary F. Larkin Cook, Tenth month 3, 1908, a 
son, Norman Lincoln Cook. 


Jones—To H. Orville and Jocelyn E. E. Jones, Valley 
Mills, Ind., Eighth month 25, 1908, a daughter, Beatrice 
Arline. 


MARRIED. 


Herpsert-AMeEs.—At Friends Meeting House, Silsbee Street, 
Lynn, Mass., Tenth month 14, 1908, Clinton Thorndike Her- 
bert, son of Geo. C. and Lucy T. Herbert, and Lillian Etta 
Ames. An informal reception was held, after the meeting, in 
the Meeting House parlor. heir future home will be at 
496 Chatham Street, Lynn, Mass. 


PAyNE-BANGHAM.—At the home of the bride’s uncle, H. N. 
Henderson, Wilmington, Ohio, Tenth month 7, 1908, Willard 
C. Payne, Westover, Md., and Ida E. Bangham, daughter of 
W. F. and Margaret A. Bangham, Pasadena, Cal. They will 
reside in Baltimore, Md. 


YorKx-Epwarps.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Jesse 
and Mary E. K. Edwards, Newberg, Ore., Ninth month 22, 
1908, Miles Milton York, Elwood, Ind., and Maybell Edwards, 
Newberg, Ore. Their home will be in Elwood, Ind. 


DIED. 


Cosanp.—At her home in Carmel, Ind., Ninth month 2s, 
1908, Sarah Cosand, wife of the late Aaron Cosand, in her 
seventy-ninth year. Her’s was a meek and quiet spirit. 


Nicuo.son.—In_ Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 15, 1908, 
Josiah Winslow Nicholson, son of Timothy and Sarah N. W. 
Nicholson (the latter deceased), in the fiftieth year of his 
a ate member of White Water Monthly Meeting of 

riends. 


TruEBLOoD.—At her home, Kokomo, Ind., Ninth month 4, 
1908, Ruth Dixon Trueblood, wife of William Trueblood. 
She was a birthright Friend, and a highly esteemed elder. 
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Che International Deacon. 


s FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON VI. ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 1908. 


DAVID GRIEVES FOR ABSALOM. 
II Samuegt 18. 
(For special study, II Sam. 18: 24-33.) 


GoLpEN THxtT.—A foolish son is a grief 
to his father. Prov. 17: 25. aay 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 2. David's 

eke 4 Il Sage 18: 1-8. 
ird-day. bsalom’s defeat. II Sam. 

18 : 9-17. a 

Fourth-day. David grieves for Absalom. 
II Sam. 18: 19-33. 
3 aay David’s return. II Sam. 19: 
peixth-day. Destruction of the ungodly. 

2: 


Seventh-day. Honor to parents. Matt. 15: 


First-day. Counsel to he young. Prov. 
> 14-27. y ‘ ‘ 


Time—About three months after the | 
last lesson. 


Place—Jerusalem, and Mahanaim, a 
fortified town east of the Jordan, not far 
from the Jabbok, where was the scene 
of the wrestling of Jacob with the angel; 
about half way between the Dead Sea 


PRODUCE GAS. 
HENCE CERTAIN FOODS NOT NOURISHING. 


No matter how agreeable an article 
of food may be, if it causes bloating and 
gas in the stomach, it is not likely to be 
nourishing. 

The gas thus formed is liable to cause 
actual, immediate harm by pressing 
against the heart. 

An Oregon girl suffered in this way 
until she found the right kind of food. 
She writes: 

“Two years ago I had given up all 
hope of having health and strength. 
After eating I had severe pain around 
the heart, and a choking sensation. 

“During these spells I had to sit per- 
fectly still, the slightest movement caus- 


ing increased pain. Even breathing 
caused such a sharp pain my _ heart 


seemed to turn over, making me take 
short quick breaths. 

“Night after night without sleep, I 
would sit up and wait until morning, 
when the pains gradually lessened. 1 
began to fear serious heart trouble. 

“One day I was so miserable the 
doctor was called. After a careful 
examination he said it was gas from 
fermented food, pressing against my 
heart, that caused the trouble—other- 
wise my heart was all ricoht. 

“Fis medicine gave only temporary 
relief. I tried: going without food, hon- 
ing I could find somethine which would 
agree with me. After I became quite 
weak, an aunt suooested Grape-Nuts. 

“The first meal of this food caused | 
no unpleasant effects, but made me feel 
stronger. At every meal I ate Grape- 
Nuts and grew better daily. I now have 
no trouble when I avoid ».°*+- starchy 
foods and stick to Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Weli- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new | 
one appears froim time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


| pended and practically helpless. 


interest. 


made with 
Royal Grape Cream 
made from grapes. 


F. rom grapes is derived the 
chief ingredient of Royal. 
Royal Baking Powder gives 


fluffy lightness and delicious flavor 
to the biscuit, cake and pastry. 


der 


of Tartar — 
A guarantee 


of healthful, delicious food. 


and Sea of Galilee. There is no parallei 


passage. 
The course of events seems to have 
been about as_ follows: Absalom 


marched into Gilead and encamped there 
(17:26); David was at Mahanaim. The 
“wood of Ephraim” (18:6) must have 
been east of the Jordan, as there is no 
mention made of either army crossing 
the Jordan, but the locality has not been 
identified. The conflict was spread over 
considerable territory, and while the 
words translated, “the forest devoured 
more people that day than the sword 
devoured” (18:8) are uncertain in sense; 
they imply that in some way more fugi- 
tives lost their lives in the flight than 
perished in the battle. Perhaps “jungle” 
is a better word than forest. “The 
rocky thickets were fatal to those who 
attempted to flee.” 

Among the fugitives was Absalom; 
suddenly he found himself among 
David’s servants, and he turned to fly 
to the denser part of the forest. “And 
Absalom rode upon his mule, and the 
mule went under the thick boughs of a 
great oak, and his head caught hold of 
the oak, and he was taken up between 
heaven and earth; and the mule that 
was under him went on.” R. V. “Oak,” 
literally, “terebinth.” Note that there 
is no foundation for the popular idea 
that Absalom was caught by his long 
hair. Probably his head got wedged in 
between two branches or a fork branch, 
and the mule going on, left him sus- 
The 
account of his death is graphically told 
in verses 11-15. “However richly Ab- 


salom deserved his fate, nothing can | 


free Joab from the charge of flagrant 
disobedience of his king’s express com- 
mand.” (See verses 5,12.) Joab’s action 
was truly oriental, “and Joab probably 
took credit to himself for serving his 
country while he satisfied his private 
revenge” (14:30). How the news was 
carried to David is told in verses 19-33. 

24. “Between the two gates.” Bet- 
ween the inner and the outer gate. 
There were benches where the elders 
usually sat. (See 19:8.) 


25. “If he be alone.” 


25. If only one 


| man appeared he was probably a mes- 


senger with news. Had he been in 
flight more men would have been seen. 


“Came apace.” ‘The speed of carriers 
was famous. 

27. “Ahima-az, the son of Zadok.” 
He was evidently well known. See 
verses 19-22. “He is a good man, and 
cometh with good tidings.” David 
judged that Joab would.not have sent 
such a man with tidings of disaster. 

28. “All is well.” This translation 
does not convey the meaning accurately ; 
the word used by the messenger was 
the usual one for greeting, and means, 
“Peace.” He performs the usual act of 
prostration before the monarch, and by 
means of a pious ejaculation conveys 
news of the victory, and indirectly of 
the fate of Absalom. 

29. “Is it well with the young man 
Absalom?” R. V. Literally, “Is there 
peace with,’ etc. When the messenger 
was in the presence of David all his 
courage forsook him, and he was too 
fearful to speak the truth, and so took 
refuge in a direct lie. 

30. David bids him wait the arrival 
of the other messenger. 

31. “And, behold, the Cushite came, 
and the Cushite said.” ‘The name is not 
the name of an individual, as the author- 
ised version implies, but a racial appel- 
ation. In other words, he was a negro, 
and doubtless a slave. Joab probably 
thought that David would not treat him 
badly, as being an inferior and a simple 
messenger and nothing more. ‘This verse 
should be compared with verses 19-23. 
“Tidings for my lord the king: for 
Jehovah hath avenged thee this day of all 
them that rose up against thee.’ Amer. 
ReoVe 

32. David hoping against hope, in- 
quires of the slave as he had of the 
former messenger: “Is there peace with 
the young man Absalom?” ‘The Cushite 
slave answers in an unmistakable way: 
and yet does not mention Absalom’s 
name, or the manner of his death. 

33. In the Hebrew this version is 
put with Chapter 19. “Went up to the 
chamber over the gate so as to be alone 
in his grief. “And thus he said in his 
weeping: My son Absalom! My son, 
my son Absalom! Oh that I had died 
| for thee, Absalom, my son, my son!” 
| “The heartbroken cry, ‘Would God I 
had died for thee,’ was not only the 
| utterance of self sacrificing love, but the 
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confession that he had himself deserved 
the punishment which fell upon another.” 
(Compare II Sam. 24:17.) ‘This is one 
of the most pathetic passages—perhaps 
the most so—in the Old Testament: 


“Ts it so far from thee 

Thou canst no longer see, 

In the Chamber over the Gate, 

That old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing sore 

For his son, who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son! 


“Ts it so long ago 
That cry of human woe 
From the walled city came, 
Calling on his dear name, 
That it has died away 
In the distance of to-day? 
O Absalom, my son! 


“There is no far or near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 

O Absalom, my son! 


“That ’tis a common grief 

Brought but slight relief; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Ours is the heaviest cross; 

And forever the cry will be, 

‘Would God I had died for thee,’ 
O Absalom, my son!” 

—Longfellow. 


DIDN’T KNOW 
THAT COFFEE CONTAINED A DRUG. 


There are still some well-informed 
persons who do not know that coffee 
contains a drug—caffeine. 

This drug is what causes the coffee 
habit and the many ailments that fre- 
quently develop from its habitual use. 

“T was drinking coffee twice a day, but 
did not know it was hurting me,” writes 
a Nebraska lady. “I don’t think I had 
ad heard or read that coffee was harm- 
ul. 

“Sometimes I couldn’t lie down, had 
to sleep in a sitting posture as the heart 
action was so slow. The doctor did not 
ask me if I drank coffee and the medicine 
I took did not seem to help me. 

“Finally I got so bad I could not drink 
half a cup, as the dull heavy pain around 
my heart would be worse. I stopped 
it for a while and felt some better, 
but was soon drinking it again, and felt 
the same distress as before. 

“Then I decided coffee caused my 
trouble, also my husband’s, for he com- 
plained of severe heartburn every morn- 
ing after breakfast. 

“My daughter had used Postum on 
a visit, and asked why we did not try 
it. We did, following directions about 
making it, and for four years we have 
used it and prefer it to coffee. 

“My old trouble has entirely left me 
and my husband has no more heartburn. 
Cercan say from experience now that 
Postum is the most wholesome of drinks, 
anyone can drink it three times a day 
without harm, but with decided benefit.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Christian Endeauor. 


[Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D.. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.J] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 19008. 


COMMENDING OUR SOCIETY. V. 
BY MISSIONARY AND EVAN- 
GELISTIC-ZEAL. = 
Mart. 22: 1-10. 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eleventh month 2. Moses’ 

zeal for Hobab. Num. 10: 28-32. 
Third-day. Solomon’s for the heathen. 
I Kings 8: 41-43. 
Fourth-day. David's zeal. Ps. 40:9, 10. 
Fifth-day. “The Preacher’s.” Eccl. 12: 
it 


Sixth-day. “Daily,” Acts 5: 40-42. 

Seventh-day. The result. Isa, 2: 1-4. 

We, in Washington Citv, are just now 
experiencing something of the fruits of 
evangelistic zeal, as illustrated in the 
person of Gypsy Smith, whose life is 
such a monument of the transforming 
power of God’s grace, that, as he told 
us, when one considers his former life 
and such a scene as his standing in 
our nation’s capital with three or four 
thousand men listening to his words 
for Christ, “I sometimes have to pinch 
myself to prove that it is I—that I am 
not dreaming.” Somebodv’s evangelistic 
zeal reached the rough gipsy father and 
sent him to gather his motherless brood 
within his strong arms and kneel with 


‘them in the old tent, “and that prayer 


was the beginning of this service,’ con- 
cluded the narrator. 

Does not the life of this alien to our 
commonwealth—ours who look with 
honorable satisfaction on a long line of 
godly ancestors—does not the work of 
this pagan waif stir us to cast about to 
know what we may do to improve oppor- 
tunities a thousandfold greater than his? 
The student volunteers have in large 
measure adopted as a motto and a rally- 
ing cry, “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation.” Moody and 
Torrey and Gipsy Smith may compass 
the earth and reach thousands and gather 
them into the folds of the church. 
Organized missions may choose an agent 
here or a field there and do great good 
within their enforced limitations. But 
no bounds are set as to the number of 
volunteers who may work just where 
they are, or the number of groups that 
may be found to support a missionary 
or evangelist. The iocal Y. M. C. A. 
has its representatives in various fields, 
at home and abroad, but a little group 
within the Association has undertaken 
to keep an evangelist in the field, and 
often he goes where the fight is a heavy 
one and but little aid can be had except 
as it comes from this supporting club. 
Many Endeavor Societies are doing, and 
more could do, this same thing. 

Then for the local committee; no 
truer pattern of lookout work could be 
imagined than the plan followed by 
Moses in seeking to persuade Hobab to 
join Israel. “Come thou with us and we 
will do thee good,’ was true and 
important to present. “Come and take 
part and do us good,” was, however, the 
winning argument. There is such 
opportunity everywhere, and surely if a 
gipsy lad can become a mighty man of 
valor, why may we not have faith for 
the wayfarer at our gates, and confi- 
dently account him worthy of our best 
efforts whom our Lord accounted worthy 


[Tenth month, 


THIRTEEN MILLION DYSPEP- 
TICS 


LIVE IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
SUFFERING TERRIBLY EVERY MEAL, 

A rough estimate gives the enormous 
total above as the number of peonle who 
suffer in America from dvspepsia. Add 
to this those who suffer occasional 
stomach trouble and you have the field 
which lies open for Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

These wonderful little digesters are 
the most popular dyspepsia remedy sold 
in Canada and America. 

Why? There must be merit to them 
or they would not or could not be 
distancing all competitors. 

Ask any druggist to tell vou of their 
popularity. 

They will assist nature in digesting a 
meal, no matter what the condition of 
the stomach. They are prepared scien- 
tifically and are made powerful, so that 
nature restores the lost ingredients with 
which she manufactures her digestive 
fluids. 

They soothe the tired and irritated 
nerves of the stomach. ‘They prevent 
and relieve constipation and bowel 
trouble. 

If you want to eat a dangerous meal 
at late hours, take a tablet with you 
and fear no evil consequences or make 
up your mind that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will reduce the ill effects of 
over-eating. 

They are made up from fruit and 
vegetable essences and their tablet form 
of preparation preserves these sualities 
longer than fluid or powder modes of 
administering the same essences. 

They have been tried for vears, and 
found to be not wanting. You don’t 
buy a new thing in Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, you purchase a remedy for 
stomach trouble that has a record for 
cures by the thousand. Ask the drug 
gist, then give him 50 cents for a pack- 
age of Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets, or 
send us vour name and address and we 
will send you a trial packase by mail 
free- Address F. A: Stuart Co, 150 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


of the outpouring of His life when He 
“came to seek and to save that which 
was lost?” 


O LOVE THAT WILL NOT LET 
ME GO. 


O Love that will not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee, 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s glow its day 

May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to hide from Thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 
—George Matheson. 
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THE SONG OF LABOR. 


I sing the song of the workman, 
The joy of the man whose hand 
Leaps to fulfill with practised skill 
The keen, sure brain’s demand; 
Who knows the thrill of creation, 
Who stands with the Lord as one, 
Sees what was wrought from hidden 
thought, 
And can say of his 
done!” 


“Well 


work: 


Some must lie soft and feed daintily, 
Or the soul in them makes moan, 

But little he heeds who finds his needs 
In the Maker’s joy alone; 

Sorrow and pain may come to him— 
They surely come to all— 

But ever he feels a strength that steels 
His heart to the shafts that fall. 


He gladly greets the coming years, 
They bring him added skill; 

He feels no ruth for the loss of youth, 
His goal is nearer still; 

And only this he asks of fate, 
That he may keep his dower 

‘Of strength and will and labor’s skill 
Unto his life’s last hour. 


—Youth’s Companion. 


The brightest jewel that is set, 
O, woman, in thy coronet, 

Is Charity. 
And, wanting but this single one, 
Thy other virtues then become 
A world of stars without a sun,— 

Or cease to be. 

—Josiah W. Leeds. 


NOTICES. 


The Ministers’ Association of Western 
Yearly Meeting will meet one week later 
than usual, which will be Eleventh month 
10, 1908, at First Friends Meeting House, 
Indianapolis, Ind., at 10.30 A. M. 

An invitation is extended to all min- 
isters and workers to attend. 

; PROGRAM. 

“Duty of Ministers to Departments of 
Work,” by George H. Moore, Kokomo, 
Ind. 

“Development of Spiritual Gifts in 
the Church,” by Fred E. Smith, Dan- 
ville, Ind. 


A committee of Haddonfield and 
-Salem Quarterly Meeting, N. J., has 
arranged to hold appointed meetings for 
Friends and others within its borders 
as follows: 

At Westfield, N. J., on the Ist of 
Eleventh month. 

All at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Joun B. Ruoaps, 
Clerk of Committee. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 10908. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 6th. Alien 


C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


OUMMERCIAL 
¥ VING: 


ORE 
NW oR AOR ARCH. 
FYI LADEL PHA. 


HALF TONES 
LINE ‘CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


Doesnt 
go up 
the Flue 


You receive intense, direct heat 
from every ounce of fuel burned— 
there are no damp chimneys or long 


pipes to waste the heat from a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Carry it from room to room. Turn the wick high 
or low—no bother—no smoke—no smell—automatic 
smokeless device prevents. Brass font holds 4 quarts, 


burns 9 hours. 
japan. Every heater warranted. 


Beautifully finished in nickel or 


The gives a bright, steady 
Rayo Lamp light to read by— 


just what you want for the long 


evenings. 
proved central draft burner. 


Made of brass, nickel plated—latest im- 
Every lamp warranted. 


f your dealer cannot supply the Perfection Oil 
Heater or Rayo Lamp write our nearest agency. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


(incorporated) 


William S, B 
Yarnall “<<a a 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Phitadelphia 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order. 


FOR SALE—A beautiful half acre building lot 
near Pocono Inn, Pocono Mountains. Fine 
views, that cannot be cut off. Running water, 
electric light and under drainage can be ob- 
tained by builder from Inn Co. Apply to Dr. 
M. E. Allen, 1245 S. 49th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘* WHY QUAKERS DO NOT USE WATER 
BAPTISM.” Enlarged and corrected. This book 
has been enlarged so that if covers the entire 
ordinance question. No other book published 
to-day covers as large a field of investigation 
on the subject. Pastors or Evangelists may get 
them in quantities. Single copy 30 cents. Ad- 
dress, E. H. Parisho, 1040 Vt. St., Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

“T have read ‘Why Quakers do not Use Water 
Baptism,’ and find much in it too valuable to 
be lost to the Church.’'—Dr. Wm. L, Pearson, 
Friends University. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 

Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 

Eurepean, $1.00 per day and up 

American, $2.50 per day and up 

The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MiMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate, 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts, 
_ PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones LEcpuen Race 70-09 


ELLWooD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
DaY orn NicuT 


PHILADELPHIA 
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PRINTING THAT PAYS! 


—is the kind that’s better 
than the average, and a 
little better than most 
people deem necessary. 


We’ve samples to show, 
if you say so. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE Co. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Fitpeat STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres, 


L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


If you have anumber of 
books you should have your 
own book plate to mark and 
identify them. 
glad to quote prices including 
the making of a _ design. 
Write or call on The Biddle 
Press, at 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 


For 33 Years our Tirst Mortgages) 
57 hiave paid to cur Customers 
o}) PE} 

“Lawrence, Kansas. \O~ DEPosiT 


JEEX@| PERKINS & reroye! Arso $25. 
FAN: TAL prones| 

“a every 6 months. Loans of $200, 
aad up, always on hand Waive TODAY, 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


NORTH AND JONES.| 


ALLS, IOWA, |: |! 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years, 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


We will be | 


| ASA S, 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 . 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Steckholders 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock : 


Incorperated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 © 
4,685,960.78 


3,831,063.94 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITEES, 
RECEIVES M@NEY ON BDEP®@SIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXe- 
ECUTOR, ADMENISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officee 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 4 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROW? 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


NEW FRIENDS BOOKS 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


By Davip ScutLL,. 


Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge. 
This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the paper read by 
him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious History at 
Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to religious 
thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s request 
by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains a 
sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. ; 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EDwsRrD GRuBB, M.A, 

‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a ‘book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.”—Aritish Friend. 

Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


e © e 

Light Arising 
Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,’’ etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 
Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 

Philadelphia, Conclusion. 
Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 


Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Puptissers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
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Events and GCanuents. 


The number of idle freight cars con- 
tinues to decrease. It is now down 
around 100,000, against 125,600 at the 
end of Ninth month, and 413,300 at 
the maximum of Fourth month. 


Caroline §., wife of Wiliam Astor, 
and mother of John Jacob Astor, died 
last week, at the age of 82. For more 
than twenty years she has been the ac- 
knowledged leader of New York so- 
ciety. Her visiting list has been the 
index of the socially elect. Position, 
wealth and social accomplishments com- 
bined enabled her to hold this station, 
which she did with a strong yet gentle 
“hand. 


Practically every reform movement 
suffers at the hands of over-zealous en- 
thusiasts. Just now this seems to be 
the predicament of those who favor 
woman suffrage in England. One day 
last week two members of the suf- 
fragettes chained themselves fast in the 
women’s gallery in the House of Com- 
mons. While the House was discuss- 
ing the licensing bill they began a 
disturbance by demanding in a. shrill 
voice the right of franchise for women. 
They were quickly removed, but the 
excitement created by this extreme 
demonstration seems to have been not 
unlike that caused by Carrie Nation in 
her raid on saloon property. 


For more than a year certain sections 
of Kentucky have been disturbed by a 
form of mob violence known as “night 
riding.” Small companies of men se- 
cretly banded together, and under cover 
of darkness, ride into a town or neigh- 
borhood and destroy property or take 
life as the case may be; then ride away 
and disband before daylight. 

The occasion which started this dis- 
turbance was what is known as the “to- 
bacco war,” but matters have become 
much complicated, and the trouble has 
spread into Tennessee and Indiana. 
The governors of Indiana and ‘Tennes- 
see, however, have been very active in 
their endeavor to stamp out the evil. 
and have succeeded in capturing several 


of the lawless element, who will prob- 
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ably suffer summary prosecution. 
Among those involved are a number of 
prominent citizens. It is now left for 
the Kentucky State government to 
prove itself as efficient as that of its 
sister States. It is a disgrace to have 
a form of border ruffian warfare tol- 
erated for so long a time in the heart 
of our country. 


We wish to endorse the sentiments 
expressed by the Springfield Republican 
in its comments on Judge Taft’s atti- 
tude toward a large army and navy. 
It says in part: “When Judge Taft 
at Brooklyn said that by the increase 
of the army and navy President Roose- 
velt ‘had been enabled to exercise a 
greater influence for peace than any 
world ruler theretofore, he failed of the 
broad view. ‘There is a school of pub- 
lic men, not of the wisest, which as- 
sumes that Uncle Sam is most effective 
when trying to scare the nations with 
warlike preparations. If President 
Cleveland in 1895 had had a great navy 
behind him when he made his demand 
on England touching Venezuela, could 
he have secured prompter or more seri- 
ous consideration? We had then prac- 
tically no navy, while England had the 
greatest in the world; yet our moral 
influence sufficed. There were those 
who tried to foment war then, just as 
they do now, and with a great navy 
the chances of trouble are increased, 
not lessened. It does not take a swag- 
gering navy to command ‘respect and 
good treatment’ for an American citi- 
zen abroad who behaves himself, as 
all our past proves. The ‘big stick’ 
policy in foreign affairs is not the his- 
toric American way, or the best way.” 


NOTICES. 


A public meeting in the interests of 
peace will be held at 12th Street Meet- 
ing oe Eleventh month roth, at 8 


PROGRAM 

Gleanings from the London Peace 
Congress, Stanley R. Yarnall, 

The Balkan Situation, Francis R. 
Taylor. 

Arbitration versus Armaments, Dr. 
Wm. T. Hull. 

A very cordial invitation is extended. 

Puita. Prace Assoc. oF FRIENDS. 


A class for Mission Study will be 
held during the coming winter at 
Friends’ Institute, 20 So. 12th Street, 
on Fourth-day afternoons from 4.45 to 
5.30 o’clock. 

“Rex Christus,” an outline study of 
China, by Arthur H. Smith, will be the 
first text book used as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

WiitaAm Epwarp Capsury, 

WiitaAM M. Cappury, M.D., 

Racuet C. Reeve, 

ANNE B. Townsenp, 

G. Hersert Wart. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 28th, 1908. 


A regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Educational Association, Philadelphia, 
will be held at Friends’ Select School, 
140 N. 16th Street, Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 7, 1908, at 2.30 P. M. 

The following program has been 
planned: 

1. “Modern Languages in the Sec- 
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CHARCOAL REMOVES 
STOMACH POISONS 


Pure CHarcoa, Wirt, Assors ONE 
Hunprep Times Its VoLuME IN 
Porsonous GasEs, 

Charcoal was made famous by the old 
monks of Spain, who cured all manner 
of stomach, liver, blood and bowel trou- 

bles by this simple remedy. 

One little nervous Frenchman held 
forth its virtues before a famous con- 
vention of European physicians and 
surgeons. Secheyron was his name. He 
was odd, quaint and very determined. 
His brothers in medicine laughed at his 
claims, Thereupon he swallowed two 
grains of strychnine, enough to kill 
three men, and ate some charcoal. ‘The 
doctors thought him mad, but he did 
not even have to go to bed. The char- 
coal killed the effects of the strychnine 
and Secheyron was famous. Ever since 
that day physcians have used it. Run 
impure water through charcoal and you 
have a pure, delicious drink. 

Bad breath, gastritis, bowel gases, 
torpid liver, impure blood, etc. give 
way before the action of charcoal. 

It is really a wonderful adjunct to 
nature and is a most inexhaustible store- 
house of health to the man or woman 
who suffers from gases or impurities of 
any kind. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are made 
of pure willow charcoal, sweetened to 
a palatable state with honey. 

wo or three of them cure an ordi- 
nary case of bad breath. They should 
be used after every meal, especially if 
one’s breath is prone to be impure. 

These little lozenges have nothing to 
do with medicine. They are just sweet, 
fresh willow, burned to a nicety for 
charcoal making, and fragrant honey, 
the product of the bee. Thus every in- 
gredient comes to man from the lap of 
nature. 

The only secret lies in the Stuart pro- 
cess of compressing these simple sub- 
stances into a hard tablet or lozenge, 
so that age, evaporation or decay may 
not assail their curative qualities. 

You may take as many of them as 
you wish and the more you take the 
quicker will you remove the effects of 
bad breath and impurities arising from 
a decayed or decaying meal. ‘They as- 
sist digestion, purify the blood and help 
the intestines and bowels throw off all 
waste matter. 

Go to your druggist at once and buy 
a package of Stuart’s Charcoal Loz- 
enges, price 25 cents. You will soon 
be told by your friends that your breath 
is not so bad as it was. Send us your 
name and address and we will send you 
a trial package by mail, free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Bldg., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


ondary Schools,” Dr. Wm. W. Comfort, 
of Haverford College. 

2. “The Broader Education in the 
Secondary Schools,” Prof. Wm. N. Clif- 
ford, of the Southern Manual Training 
High School, formerly Supt. of Schools, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The discussion will 
Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Friends’ School. 

A cordial invitation is extended. 

Auick W. Roserts, 
\ Secretary. 
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A BEAUTIFUL LIFE—RUTH S. MURRAY. 


The question is sometimes asked, what is the chief 
contribution of Quakerism to the world? Many 
answers are given, most of them in abstract terms. 
I should not hesitate to say that our greatest contribu- 
tion, far outweighing all other contributions, is to 
be found in the beautiful and holy lives which have 
flowered and matured among us. We have no 
monopoly on goodness, and saintliness knows no de- 
nominational limits, but it is nevertheless true that 
the home life of Friends and the type of meetings 
which has prevailed among us, and the ideals which 
we have cherished have been favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of a very rare and noble spiritual product. Wil- 
liam Penn, with a stroke of genius, described George 
Fox as ‘‘a new and heavenly-minded man; a divine 
and a naturalist and all of God Almighty’s making.” 
Those words, applied to the first Friend, fit equally 
well a great many lives, some of them very humble 
ones, which have enriched our Society, and through 
it the world, in the eventful years of our history. 
A Society which has exhibited here in this world of 


sin and sorrow such triumphantly beautiful lives as | 


those of William Dewsbury, John Woolman, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Pliny E. Chase, James E. Rhoads, John 
Wilhelm Rowntree and David Scull has done much 
more than promote some abstract principle; it has 
fulfilled the greater mission of keeping before the 
race the architectural plan of life, exhibited in its 
perfect form in the Master whom they loved and 
followed. 

All of us know many other lives which belong in 
this list and we all have our bead-roll of saints who 
were “of God Almighty’s making.” I cannot help 
thinking that another name has now been added to 
this great list, for all who have known Ruth S. Mur- 
ray will unite with me in the feeling that hers was 
one of these triumphantly beautiful lives. A meeting 
was always better with her in it, and whether she 
spoke or kept silent, she added grace and goodness 
to any gathering. Her words had a peculiar way of 
exactly fitting the situation, and they always came 
with a touch of sweetness and kindliness which hushed 
all the jarring notes of a meeting and made the better 
nature and the finer mood come to the top in every- 


body. 


situations. 


It was a kind of liberal education to belong to the 
same meeting with her, and even those who saw her 
only once a year at yearly meeting time caught 
some deeper insight into what it meant to be a Friend 
from seeing the ideal so finely embodied in this 
woman. Those of us who year after year were as- 
sociated with her on the Epistle Committee look 
upon these occasions as among the most influential 
in the formation of our Quakerism, for here before 
us, as we struggled with the problem of creating an 
epistle, was a Quaker epistle “written not with ink, 
but by the Spirit of the living God.” I can never 
go to New England Yearly Meeting without missing 
her face and her admirable words, and I can only 
hope that some who belong to my generation may, all 
unconsciously to themselves and by the working of 
that same Divine Spirit who made her and our other 
saints so beautiful, be added to this goodly fellow- 
ship of lives which exhibit here in the world the 
glory of God, and which leave behind “the sweet pres- 
ence of a good diffused, and in diffusion ever more 
intense.” 


“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 

The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


From ‘scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 
The blessed Master none can doubt. 


Revealed in holy lives.” 
Ri Ma 


WHICH WAY WE FACE. 


It is a good thing now and then to ask ourselves 
which way we face—to the future or the past. We 
cannot escape either eternities, nor should we try it. 
There is a great law of sequence that binds all things 
together so that what is, depends upon what has 
been ; and what will be, is sure to grow out of what is. 
We began to learn this truth weeks before we tried 
to lisp our first baby word, and we have been learn- 
ing more about it as we have grown in wisdom and 
years. Our study of events enables us to discover 
methods of development and historic causes for given 
No source of information is more preg- 
nant with practical knowledge. This, however, is 
no apology for a blind and persistent imitation of 
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the past. On the contrary, it should make us more 
alive to our responsibility for the future. 

It is not difficult for us to assent to the general 
statement of these ideas, since they seem to fit quite 
naturally into our philosophy of every-day life. Our 
shortcomings, however, appear when we look for a 
consistent application of the principle which they 
involve; 7. ¢., that duty depends not so much upon 
past events which we cannot alter, as it does upon 
future situations which we help to create. Past 
experience is dead and useless unless it has a bear- 
ing upon the present and future. Its meaning and 
significance is determined not so much by its source, 
as its outcome. A tree is judged by its fruit, not 
by the soil in which it is planted. And so in the 
home, the State and the Church, we should be gov- 
erned by results, rather than precedents. We should 
measure our worth by our opportunities, and our 
ability and disposition to improve them, rather than 
by our history and our dead heroes. Our methods, 
plans of organization and lines of work should be 
determined not by what was done in the seventeenth 
—or even in the first century—but what can and 
ought to be done in the twentieth. If it were pos- 
sible to know how Moses, or Paul, or George Fox 
lived, that would not—or at least should not—settle 
once for all how we should live. Their failures and 
their successes should help us discover what is worth 
while; but the final test of action for us is not their 
example, but the probability of its helpful applica- 
tion to present and future situations. 

The method of the Apostle is quite in line with 
this teaching. He informs us that this one thing 
he does—“forgetting what lies behind and straining 
every nerve for that which lies in front, I press on 
to the goal, to gain the prize of that heavenward call 
which God gave me through Christ Jesus.” And 
Jesus, while not forgetting the glory of the old 
kingdom of David, lived and died for the new king- 
dom of God which was and is to come. There can 
be no question which way the Master and His Great 
Apostle faced, and there should be no question about 
the advisability of a like policy to-day. 

These words are misread if they are taken as a 
plea for ignoring the past. We only ask for a right 
valuation of precedent, and with our faces to the 
future let us learn the force and use of the things 
that are behind. The way of progress is not an easy 
way, but its outlook is full of promise to those 


who dare and do for duty’s sake. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who knew me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 


For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XX.* 


38. Association Schools of the Baltimore Association. 


Reference has already been made to the normal 
schools that were held each summer for the purpose 
of training teachers in methods of instruction. The 
plan was to bring all the teachers from the schools 
under the care of the Baltimore Association together 
in a suitable locality and train them for the work of 
teaching. This work resulted in great good to the 
cause of education in the State. Other teachers con- 
nected with schools not under our care were permitted 
to attend, thereby introducing the normal training in 
the State. The result was that when the time came 
for our Society to give up this normal training, the 
State had seen the good effects upon the schools so- 
that it established a normal ‘school, which has ele- 
vated the standard of teaching in North Carolina 
and other places in the South that have come under 
its influence. I believe it is not claiming too much to. 
say that the work done by these normal schools was. 
the beginning of an awakening on the subject of edu- 
cation that has been far reaching and of untold ad- 
vantage in placing the educational system of the 
State among the best. 

The first one of these normal schools was held at 
Springfield in 1866. Joseph Moore had charge of it. 
It was the practice to give practical lessons in teach- 
ing, having classes in the various studies and select- 
ing one of the best teachers to conduct the recitations, 


at the close having the rest criticise the method and 


show how it might have been improved. In this way 
all the branches taught were brought in review. For 
six weeks this was carried on, the different teachers 
being called upon to show how they would conduct 
classes upon various subjects. In this practical way 
they were prepared to take charge of the schools under 
their care. Much attention was given to composition, 
writing, reading and spelling. The moral and re- 
ligious training was not overlooked. ‘The devotional 
exercises at the opening in the morning were con- 
ducted in a way to be an example for the teachers in 
their schools, and were led by different ones of the 
teachers. Then in the middle of the week all at- 
tended meeting for worship—another example for 
the various schools throughout the yearly meeting ; 
and it is pleasant to record that in our morning devo- 
tions, as well as in our mid-week meetings for wor- 
ship, vocal exercises were frequently heard from the 
various teachers, giving assurance that such would 
be the ease in their schools and in the meetings where 
their scholars attended. Such proved to be the result, 
as I hope to show later on, manifesting itself in a 
great increase in permanent membership in the 
yearly meeting. 


*Copyright, 1908, by the John C. Winston Co. 
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As I have said, the first of these schools was held 
for six weeks at Springfield. It was largely at- 
tended and was a great success. The second was 


held at Deep River in 1867, the third at Springfield | 


in 1868. The fourth, in 1869, and the fifth, in 1870, 
were also held at Springfield. The sixth, in 1871, 
was held at Greensboro, in Benbow Hall, and the 
seventh, in 1872, at Springfield. In 1873'and 1874, 
the eighth and ninth were held at Greensboro, in 
Benbow Hall, the one in 1874 being the last one held 
‘under the supervision of the Baltimore Association. 


The work was then turned over to the control of | 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, the Association re- 
tiring from the field except for giving a little finan- 
cial assistance to the Boarding School and a few 
other special places. 

It was the practice to invite influential persons and 
those who would have a good influence, to deliver 
lectures before these Normals, at which times the pub- 
he was generally invited. Among those whom I re- 
member as addressing us were Judge Robert P. Dix, 
Dr. Nereus Mendenhall, Governor Jonathan Worth, 
Dr. Braxton Craven, Mareus L. Wood, Francis T. 
King, Samuel Collins, Calvin H. Wiley, Professor 
Palmer, Harry Hardee, New York; Judge Turgee, 
author of “Fool’s Errand,” and others whom I fail 
to call to mind at present. Some of these spoke to us 
several times. In this way the work was kept before 
the public. 

Some of these occasions were special times of pleas- 
ant remembrance. During the Normal School at 
Springfield, in 1869, occurred the remarkable 
eclipse of the sun, which was nearly total. Joseph 
Moore had come down from Earlham to be with us, 
and we also had Eli and Mahalah Jay with us. The 
word had been given out that we would have a picnic 
dinner in the grove and that at the proper time 
Joseph Moore would give a lecture on astronomy and 
explain the cause of the eclipse. It was believed that 
there were 1,500 people present. When we had fin- 
ished our dinner and the time was drawing near for 
the eclipse to begin, we adjourned to an open field 
on the model farm near by, and there, standing on a 
wagon with the crowd around him, for some time he 
explained the natural phenomenon we were about: to 
witness. When the time approached, he pulled out 
his watch, which he had taken pains to have correct, 
and said, ‘“Now in the next five minutes we will see 
‘the shadow begin,” and told us where it would begin. 
As they looked through their smoked glasses and saw 
the shadow, there was a solemn hush, as something 
like awe came over the crowd. It went on until 
there was a complete annular eclipse, there being 
only a small, bright rim visible. 
explain the subject of eclipses until it was all over 
and the sua.assumed its normal, appearance. At the 
greatest obscurity there was a damp and chilly feel- 
ing in the air and some of the chickens in the neigh- 
borhood began hunting for their roosting places. 

Another incident, connected with the Normal 
School held in 1870, was the presentation to me by 
the teachers and scholars of the Normal School of a 


He continued to ‘ 


| 
| 
| 


very large twenty-dollar Bible. It took place at the 
close of the term, after 1 had made my closing re- 
marks and was about to dismiss the company. Hear- 
ing a little noise, I looked around and saw a commit- 
tee coming from an adjoining room bringing this 
bible, with the inscription on it, “Presented to Allen 
Jay by the Normal School held at Springfield, North 
Carolina, 1870.” One of the teachers had been se- 
lected to make the presentation speech, which he did 
very nicely and then left me to make reply, which I 
endeavored to do; the whole thing being a surprise, 
my reply was rather awkwardly worded and poorly 
delivered, but I hope I succeeded in making it plain 
that I thoroughly appreciated the motive and ac- 
cepted the gift in the spirit in which it was given. 
I have just been looking at it and living in memory 
the scenes of that afternoon at old Springfield. 
There have been great changes since then in that 
company. 
389. The Birble-School Work. 

While giving attention to the schools for advane- 
ing secular education, the Association was equally 
concerned to promote the moral and religious educa- 
tion of the teachers and scholars. It was the aim 
to have a Bible-school in each meeting, and in order 
that there might be a sufficient number of teachers 
for these and those who could carry them on and 
make a success, there were established what we called 
Bible or First-day School Associations, which were 
held for several days in convenient centers. To 
these were invited all who could attend, and classes 
were taught from the Bible. Lessons were selected 
from the Scriptures that would give practical illus- 
trations how to teach. Proper persons were obtained 
to lecture on the Bible and Bible teaching, the 
geography of the Bible, the history of the Bible and 
various subjects connected with religious teaching, 
such as “Bible Lands” and the customs and manners 
of the times of our Saviour, lectures on Bible-schools 
and the methods of teaching. Sometimes two or 
three were held during the year. Some of the places 
thus visited were New Garden, Deep River, Spring- 
field, Center,. Providence, Cane Creek, Spring, Back 
Creek, Marlboro, Goldboro, Rich Square, and other 
places. Indeed it was the wish to hold them all 
through the yearly meeting. Some of those who 
were invited to be with us and to help in conducting 
them, outside of our own workers, were F. T. King, 
from Baltimore; Robert Lindley Murray, Ruth Mur- 
ray, Sarah Tabor, Ellen Congdon, Anna Tatum, 
New York, and many others. These were present 
and were a help, adding a pleasing interest to those 
oceasions. Indeed the coming of these dear Friends 
was looked forward to with much pleasure by a large 
number who had learned to love them for their de 
voted labor and the sunshine and gladness which 
they scattered in their pathway. 

Some of those experiences are pleasant to remem- 
ber to this day. One morning we left our home at 
Springfield for Cane Oreek. There were three men 
and four women of us in an old army ambulance that 
General Sherman had left at the time of the sur- 
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render at Greensboro. We had three horses hitched 
to it and William A. Sampson, the model farmer, 
was our driver. That afternoon we had a meeting 
at Providence, stayed all night at John White’s and 
next morning went on our journey. ‘Towards noon 
we came to a beautiful spring by the roadside, with 
plenty of green grass and good shade under the 
spreading boughs of the oak trees. We spread our 
wraps out on the ground, built a fire, hung on the 
tea-kettle, got out our meat, vegetables, bread, cake, 
pickles, pies, lemons, oranges, sugar, etc., which had 
been provided by the good women before leaving 
home. When we had gathered round this lovely din- 
ner and vocal blessing was invoked amid the singing 
of birds, I believe every heart was thankful. We 
lingered long in that spot and left with reluctant 
looks when time reminded us that we must proceed. 
In my rounds I frequently passed the place after- 
wards, never without thinking of that company, all 
of whom have passed beyond except dear Ruth Mur- 
ray* and myself. But I now leave these Normal 
Schools, both in the secular and Bible-schools, and 
turn to the teachers and the work resulting from this 
intellectual, moral and religious training. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
GOD AS A REWARDER. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Among all the names and attributes of our Heay- 
enly Father, that is a very endearing one that is con- 
tained in that glorious epic of faith, the eleventh 
chapter of the “Hebrews.” We read that God is the 
“yewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” That 
precious promise is linked with every earnest prayer 
and every act of obedience. God rewards labor. Does 
not every farmer act in faith when he drives his plow 
in spring-time, and drops his grain into the mellowed 
ground? Every minister prepares his Gospel mes- 
sage—every Sunday-school teacher conducts the 
Bible lesson, and every godly parent tills the soil of 
the child’s docile heart, in the simple faith that God 
rewards good sowing with harvest. 

God rewards obedience. He enjoins upon every 
sinner repentance and the forsaking of his sins, and 
the acceptance of Jesus Christ as his atoning Saviour. 
Every sinner that breaks off from his sins, and lays 
hold of Jesus Christ, does it on the assurance that 
our truth-seeking God will reward obedience. “By 
faith, Noah, being warned of God of things not seen 
as yet, prepared an ark to the saving of his house.” 


An unbelieving generation hooted, no doubt, at the | 
“fanatic” who was wasting his time and money on | 


that unwieldy vessel. But every blow of Noah’s 
hammer was an audible evidence of the patriarch’s 
faith in the Lord as a rewarder of obedience. 

God rewards believing prayer for right things, 
when it is offered in the submissive spirit. “Ask and 
ye shall receive; seek and ye shall find.” Humble, 
childlike faith creates a condition of things in which 


*Since writing the above Ruth S. Murray has passed away. 
See obituary and editorial. 


it is wise and right for God tw grant what might 
otherwise be denied. We grasp the blessed truth that 
He hears prayers, and gives the best answer to prayer 
in His own time and way; upon these two facts we 
plant our knees when we bow down before Him. Oh, 
the long, long trials to which we are often subjected, 
while our loving Father is testing our faith, and 
giving it more vigor and volume! We are often kept 
at arm’s length—like that pleading Syro-Phenician 
mother—in order to test our faith; the victory comes 
when the Master says, “be it unto thee as thou wilt.” 

Godly wives are often left to press their earnest 
petitions through months and years before the answer 
comes in the work of the converting Spirit. There 
was an excellent woman in my congregation who was 
for a long time anxious for the conversion of her hus- 
band. She endeavored to make her own Christian 
life very attractive to him—a very important point, 
too often neglected. On a certain Sabbath she shut 
herself up and spent much of the day in beseeching 
prayers that God would touch her husband’s heart. 
She said nothing to her husband, but took the case 
straight up to the throne of grace. The next day, 
when she opened her Bible to conduct family wor- 
ship, according to her custom, he came and took the 
Book out of her hands and said, “Wife, it is about 
time that I did this,” and he read the chapter him- . 
self. Before the week was over he was praying him- 
self, and at the next communion he united with our 
Church. 

Sometimes prayers of parents are answered long 
after the lips that breathed them are moulded in the 
dust. 

When a certain Captain K sailed on his last 
sea voyage, he left a prayer for his little boy written 
out and deposited in an oaken chest. After his death 
at sea, his widow locked up the chest, and when she 
was on her dying bed she gave the key to their son. 
He grew up a licentious and dissolute man. When 
he had reached middle life he determined to open 
that chest out of mere curiosity. He found in it a 
paper on the outside of which was written, ‘The 
prayer of M K for his wife and child.” 

He read the paper and put it back into the chest, 
but could not lock it out of his troubled heart. It 
burned there like a live coal. He became so dis- 
tressed that the woman whom he was living with as 
his mistress thought he was becoming deranged. He 
broke down in penitence, cried to God for merey, and 
making the woman his legal wife, began a new life of 
prayer and obedience to God’s commandments. And 
so God proved to be the Rewarder of a faith that had 
been hidden away in a secret place a half century 
before! I have no doubt that among the blessed sur- 
prises in eternity will be the triumph of many a be- 
liever’s trusting prayers. 

My friend, if you are not a Christian, I entreat 
vou to put the Divine promise to the test. Jesus 
Christ’s invitation to you is “Follow Me.” He calls 
upon you to forsake your darling sins and offers you 
pardon. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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[For THE AMERICAN FRIEND.] 
ON THE MOUNTAINS NEAR CHUNGKING. 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


The terrific heat has now come to a close, and for 
the past ten days we have enjoyed, on the whole, as 
fine weather as one could wish. Yesterday about 
5 o'clock I started out for a walk, intending to go 
down into the valley, but the air was so fine and the 
breeze so invigorating that I decided to follow along 
the hills instead. The path was rather a lonely one, 
being far removed from the main road. First I met 
an old man laden with pine boughs which he had 
been gathering for fuel; next was a great ugly look- 
ing water buffalo, which snorted ominously as I 
passed him. However, as a man was leading him 
by a rope fastened to a wooden pin through the nose, 
there was no danger. The path soon led down into 
a little ravine filled with terraced rice fields from 
which the grain had been but recently harvested. In 
these a flock of four or five hundred ducks were feed- 
ing under the care of a man and a boy who kept them 
from getting scattered and led them from one field 
to another. It is not at all uncommon at this time of 
the year to see almost a thousand in one flock. As 
fast as the rice is harvested these ducks are led from 
field to field to pick up whatever has fallen, and it 
is interesting to see them rushing through the muddy 
water, diving to pick up something to eat or falling 
over each other in one mad scramble to get from one 
field to another. The keepers spend all their time 
with the flock. At night the ducks are corraled out 
under the open sky by a simple bamboo fence a foot 
or eighteen inches high, and the keepers sleep within 
a few feet of them under a straw mat house which 
reminds one of a dog kennel. 

The rice crop has been excellent this year in this 
section, and I next came upon a little hut in front 
of which two men were winnowing the result of their 
year’s labors. 
and the way their faces lighted up as they replied, 
“Yes, very good,” showed how ever present is the 
problem of getting enough to eat. 

Some little distance beyond is a sharp peak, one of 
the highest of this range, so after inquiring where I 
should find the best path, I started to climb it. Part 
way up the path I suddenly came upon two children 
about eight or ten years old who had been gathering 
pine needles for burning. They were seated on the 
ground, little expecting to be disturbed, and so did 
not see me at first. No sooner did they look up than 
they leaped to their feet and ran as if the evil one 
himself were pursuing them. I called to them not 
to be afraid, but they only ran the faster, leaving 
their baskets and rakes behind them. I found one 
of the girl’s shoes on the path and a little farther on 
an ankle band, which had been shed in the wild 
flight. I pitied the poor little children, whose fright 
ean hardly be wondered at when we remember that 
they were probably taught all their lives that if they 
were not obedient to their parents the “foreign devil” 
would catch them. 


I stopped and asked about the crop, | 


| the rebels would come. 


From the top of the peak the view well repays the 
exertion of the short climb. Below are the two rivers 
winding in and out among the distant hills, and here 
almost at one’s feet lies the smoky city of 350,000 
souls crowded onto the narrow strip at their juncture. 
One can see the boats crawling slowly up stream, 
toiling inch by inch against the fierce current. In 
the other direction lies a broad, undulating valley 
of farming land dotted here and there by a temple, 
the white walls of which stand out more prominently 
than the tile and thatch roofs of the more humble 
dwellings, and away in the distance, higher than any 
of the nearer hills, is the faint outline of Chin Fu 
San, the Golden Mountain. 


My path led in a complete circle around a high, 
fortified hill called the “Tsai-tsi.” About fifty 
years ago, when the T’ai P’ing rebels were attacking 
Nanking and the reports of their burning and 
plundering were spreading terror throughout the em- 
pire, the people of Chungking chose this hill, and at 
the top of its precipitous sides built a wall partly of 
stone and partly of mud. A good many people moved 
all their belongings into the large area which was 
enclosed and waited in fear and trembling to see if 
Fortunately, they never 
reached Chungking. I do not know that the refuge 
has ever been used since that time. Those portions 
which were built of stone are still intact, but the 
mud walls are in ruins. With modern methods of 
warfare, the place would be quite useless anyway, 
as it could easily be shelled. 

Under this hill is a vein of coal which is being 
worked on a small seale. The shaft, which is about 
six feet high, runs in horizontally from the base of 


_ the hill, and the roof is supported by wooden stays. 
_ The methods in use are very primitive, there being 


simply baskets on runners like a sled, which, when 
filled, are hauled out by the miners. The men wear 
a tiny torch fastened to a band around the head, and 
when they come out of the mine they look as black as 
negroes. 

On my way home I stopped at the camp and found 
the men working just the same as on any other day in 
the week, for, except as Christianity has taught them, 
the laborers of China know nothing of a Sabbath 
rest. Some were sorting out the coal, working it over 
with their hands and throwing out the stones, while 
a number of others were each bending their shoulder 
to two heavy baskets, which must be carried in this 
laborious manner all the way to the river. Two of 
the miners were skillfully twisting a length of cord 
from a bunch of cotton held in the hand, while an- 
other, the cook of the camp, was preparing a piece 
of pork as a special luxury to supplement the great 
steaming tub of rice. 

In the central or best apartment, directly facing 
the doorway, is a little idol, the “King of the Moun- 
tain,’ and in front the usual stone trough contain- 
ing many stumps of incense which have been burned 
as an act of worship. I was very cordially received 
in this room by the overseer of the mine, who pro- 
duced a pipe and invited me to smoke, which, how- 
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ever, I declined with thanks. He was very pleasant, 
and before I left for home asked all sorts of questions 
about my “honorable country.” It is indeed a priv- 
ilege to be able to witness so constantly as one does 
here in China all that is good and true in one’s 
native country, and still more, to the Eternal Truth 


of the Heavenly Country, yet it is also a great re- | 


sponsibility, and we need your prayers that we may 
have strength worthily to represent Him whom we 
serve. 


Chungking, West China, Ninth month 7, 1908. 


A CHANCE TO SCRUB. 


The sparrows were chirping happily in the warm 
May sunshine; while a rattling street-piano jingled 
off its supply of spring tunes so fast and merrily that 
the small cripples, ranged in pillowed rows for their 
afternoon airing along the piazza of the children’s 
hospital, had much ado to keep up as they beat time 
with their crutches. 


Propped in a helpless heap against the balustrade, | 


one little fellow, too much strapped and bandaged to 
thump a crutch, peered through the railing into the 
street, and feebly queried the passers-by: 

“Say, mister, ain’t that sweet music ?” 

Duncan McGregor heard the gleeful question, and 
a smile lifted the gloom from his troubled face an 
instant, as he glanced up at the wee, cheerful invalid. 
Then his eyes grew heavy again with the old disap- 
pointment. 

It was six months since he had left home. What 
splendid successes he had expected to find in the busi- 
ness world of the big city! How the fellows had en- 
vied him, and grumbled about their scanty oppor- 
tunities! Ah, the good he had planned to do! Well 
he remembered the talk he gave before the young peo- 
ple’s church society, about the city’s unlimited field 
for service. He was president of the society. Then 


s | 
had come the long, dreary search for work, and finally 


the humble position in a great banking-house. 


What chance was there for reaching the top when | 


a hundred men were ahead of him? He had looked 
for opportunities of doing good in the great churches. 
There seemed no-place for him in their well-equipped 
benevolences. Financiers and college professors 
led the various organizations. How paltry his 
dimes looked as he slipped them into the collection- 
plates heaped high with bills! What good could a 
man do on $10 a week. 

At last he had quit going to church. He wrote less 
to the home folks. The lonely vastness of the city 
bore down upon him. His own insignificance par- 
alyzed him. And every afternoon, as he returned 
from work, the pillowed rows on the hospital piazza 
reminded him bitterly of his own shattered hopes. 
Once or twice he felt half-angry with the little erip- 
pled things for trying to find pleasure in their poor, 
broken lives, when he knew so well how useless it all 
was. But the wee invalids persisted in being happy, 
nevertheless. 


[Eleventh month 


jigs, while a daring hunchback was forever attempt- 
ing rare acrobatic feats with his neighbors’ canes—all 
to the time of a jingling street melody. Sometimes 
the young man dimly wondered that the city min- 
strels should play on such a dull, uncomfortable 
corner. 

One Saturday afternoon in late summer he missed 
the music. Suddenly he realized that he had not 
heard any all the week. He glanced up inquiringly 
at the small invalids—ranged in silent, listless rows. 

“Say, mister, don’t you miss the music?” wistfully 
questioned the little fellow of straps and bandages. 


| “we ain’t going to have any more,” he continued, in 
_a thin, quavering voice, ‘“‘cause Mrs. Shay, the old 


scrub woman’s dead, and there ain’t anybody to pay 
the organs and pianos to come here any more.” 

McGregor stood very still in the dull, quivering 
heat. He was seeing things. By and by he jingled 
the money in his pocket cheerfully—the dimes no 
longer seemed paltry. On his way home he sent back 
a street-piano, supplied with enough pennies to last 
through a dozen tunes. 

The next morning he went to church. He shook 
hands heartily with three lonely-looking people, and 
helped an old lady find the hymns. 

All day Monday he was astonished at the number 
of important details he had been neglecting in his de- 
partment. He stayed after business hours, straight- 
ening things out. 

The year went rolling by. One day the president 
of the bank sent for McGregor. ‘You seem to have 
a genius for details,” he said, abruptly. ‘Now we 
have plenty who can do the big things, but we are 
always short of men who can be trusted on important 
detail work. So it’s our intention to push you right 
along up into the places which need you most. By 
the way,” he added, quizzically, as Duncan sought 
vaguely for the door-knob, “who taught you the big- 
ness of little things ?” 

“An old serub woman,’ 
The Youth's Companion. 


’ replied the young man.— 


“REVEREND” AND “D.D.” 

The late Josiah W. Leeds, in a letter recently pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, comments 
on a theme well worth some serious. thought. He 
Says: 

The New York correspondent of the Public 
Ledger, referring several days ago to the coming of 
Charles Frederic Aked, pastor, London, to the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, in New York, refers to 
his objection to the use of the title “doctor of 
divinity,” as well as that of “reverend.” The 
Public Ledger correspondent cites Charles H. 
Spurgeon as one who was tolerant of the former 
title, yet was much opposed to the affix “reverend.” 
The conclusion of Spurgeon’s deliverance there- 
against may be worth quoting: ‘We wonder when 
men first sought out this invention, and from whose 


One gay little chap danced tottering | original mind did the original sin emanate. We sus- 
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pect that he lived in the a Row of V anity Fair 
although the Rev. John Bunyan does not mention 
him. One thing is pretty certain, he did not flourish 
in the days of the Rev. Paul, the Rev. Apollos or the 
Rey. Cephas.” The objection of many to the title is 
founded on its allusion, in the single passage in the 
Bible (Psalm 111:9), in which the word occurs, ta 
the Almighty—‘‘Holy and reverend is His name.’ 
The lke Nathan Brown, New England, a Baptist, 
and for many years a missionary in Assam and 
Japan, and translator of portions of the Bible into 
the vernacular of those lands, having had conferred 
upon him (1885) the degree of doctor of divinity by 
Williams College, responded from the Far East: “I 
have long felt, in common, no doubt, with many 
others, that the customary use of D.D. as a mark of 


distinction among ministers of the Gospel, or as an | 


appendage to the common address of an individual, 
is liable to serious objection. Regarded simply as a 
college honor, like the title of A.B. or A.M., its appli- 
cation would be attended with fewer inconveniences.” 
He hence ventured the hope that his friends would 
both write to and speak of him in a plain manner. 
The late Albert Barnes, Philadelphia, a Presby- 
terian of large attainments and much humility of 


mind, clearly discerning, as he believed, the pointing | that he was in the same spirit in which those were 


of the Holy Spirit herein, was constrained to drop | 


the “reverend” title, while sincerely desiring to be 
no more addressed thereby. 


Some Vielus on Present Day Cnpirs. 


THE PASTORAL NEEDS OF OUR 
CONGREGATIONS.* 


BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


I want to say, Friends, that I speak from the 
standpoint of one small yearly meeting. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
and God fulfils Himself in many ways lest one good 
custom should corrupt the world.” 

Reverence for authority in religious matters does 
not require subserviency. Were we Roman Catho- 
lies we might shield ourselves from the effort of 
meeting the needs of the present behind such utter- 
ances of authority as the recent Syllabus and Ency- 


“freest man in Europe” it ill becomes us to be for- 
ever asking what would Fox or Penn or Barclay have 
done, or rather what did they do? Jesus said, “let 
the dead bury their dead. Follow thou Me.” Fol- 
lowing Him surely means doing what is needed to 
‘be done. 

To disregard the lessons of the past and be unwill- 
ing to accept the discoveries of those who have gone 
before, is to pitifully cripple the present, but to be 
bound by lifeless tenets simply because they were held 
by valiant men of old is to throttle the life which 
would expand as the years go by. We should hold 


* Reprinted from “The Minutes and Proceedings of The 
Five Years’ Meeting,” 1907. 


_ ourselves, as the early Friends did, to do it. 


| ready to meet emergencies. 


) 4 ” 
clical of the antiquated Pope, but as disciples of the | the Truth. 


| on to the eternal and make room for its development 


in our own day by investigating and finding out what 
was temporal in their day and is not suited to our 
own time. 

We Friends have not always done this. Some of 
us know what it is to believe, and that in not any 
half-hearted way, that to us God had committed. the 
very highest expression of His truth, and that this 
truth was to be conveyed to the world, if it ever 
reached it, in a certain way, by meineda revealed to 
and practiced by men and women three hundred 
years ago. This may have been the wisest course to 
pursue, it may have held us together and taught us 
many things which we needed to learn; but now it 


| seems to me that we should adopt a different method, 


and instead of asking first what can Quakerism do in 
this twentieth century? ask the question, what is 
needed to be done in this day of ours¢ And then set 
We 
miss their main teaching when we fetter ourselves 
with their methods. 


and 
He boldly cleft his way 
out of ritualism and the various other isms of his day, 
into freedom and independent action. He knew 


George Fox was fearless and courageous, 


who wrote the Bible, and trusted to the same God 
to make known His will to him. He knew God was 
with him and with every one, and to this principle 
he ceaselessly appealed and entreated all to give heed 
to it. He enunciated certain principles which 
sprang from this ‘“‘goodly root,” and even went so 
far as to lay down certain rules for the guidance of 
his fellow-believers, regulations suited to his own 
time, but in no way obligatory upon us. 

With this teaching of the indwelling spirit of God 
there was somehow inculeated a tremendous personal 
responsibility which engendered the belief in infalli- 
bility, and this has led to most of the separations and 
discords with which as a denomination we have been 
afflicted. 

Jesus said to His disciples, “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
In this utterance He showed the progressive nature 
of truth, because He went on to say, “When He, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, He shall guide you into all 
To revive apostolic Christianity would 
not be enough for our day. In many respects we 
know more now of Christ and what His mission 
meant than His disciples did. We do not want their 
religion; we want our own, generated of the deep con- 
viction that God is in us working out His own good 
pleasure, fulfilling Himself in our time with yet 
many things to show farther on which we cannot yet 
bear. This attitude 6f soul makes us humble. We do 
not feel infallible because we make the high claim 
that God dwells in us. We know. that He works 
through the race and that one small infinitesimal 
being cannot claim absolute knowledge of perfect 
guidance, and so we came to be.Churches, people 
bound together to learn and to do God’s will, to be 
helped and to be helpful, and to finish the work of 
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our blessed Master—even the redemption of the 
world. In doing this work we must be guided not 
by individual belief and preference, but by the con- 
sensus of religious belief or conviction. 

This seems a long preamble, but is just the road I 
have traveled from an instilled belief cherished 
through years to a present conviction reached by in- 
vestigation. 

The need for pastoral care is the universal human 
need for help and sympathy. All classes need it and 
often those who feel it least need it most. Especially 
do those need it whose opportunities have been 
meager whose outlook on life is narrow and restricted, 
and whose spiritual development is barely begun. 

Do we have such people in the Society of Friends? 
There are whole meetings of such in some of our ter- 
ritory, people who have been brought in through the 
revival movement of several years ago, and who have 
made little progress since; children of these parents, 
who scarcely know what Quakerism means, need 
more instruction than their parents can give them; 
birthright members who are Friends in name only, 
who have had little opportunity for mental growth 
and have failed to use what was afforded them. 
There are meetings in which there is not a single 
person fitted to become a religious leader. If that 
expression sounds too ecclesiastical, I will say none 
suited to sit at the head of the meeting and direct 
affairs, as we have been accustomed all our lives to 
see it done. This is no imaginary picture trumped 
up for effect. These are facts. The old method was 
to leave such meetings to work out their own salva- 
tion or die, and they usually died; and the closed 
meeting-houses in all the older yearly meetings are 
God’s commentary upon our work. 

Shall we pursue the same policy? They occasion- 
ally appointed committees to attend such meetings 
and many sermons were preached from the text, “I 
will restore thy judges as at the first and thy coun- 
sellors as at the beginning ;” but it was not done. It 
requires much more than an occasional sermon to 
work such a reformation as that. 

Committees do not stay long enough to learn the 
situation and to really put their shoulders to the 
wheel. It is too expensive, too, to keep sending com- 


mittees unless there were a principle at stake. If a | 


meeting can send two or three persons, can it not send 
one? To my mind there has been a distinction with- 
out a difference. These meetings certainly need 
pastoral care, that is simply our new name for “visit- 
ing Friends.” 

The long established and active meetings contain 
many grades of spiritual development and many 
diverse conditions. Some are laboring under dis- 
couragement financially, and are ready to give out 
by the way; others are lukewarm spiritually; others 
are ready for service, but do not know quite how to 
take hold. There are children in our Southern meet- 
ings, and whole battalions of young people who need 
the helping hand which stretches forth from the in- 
terested, loving heart. Parents need to be encour- 
aged and helped to hold family worship; for in these 


| 


rushing days it is no simple, easy matter; they need 
to be shown the necessity of teaching the Bible at 


- home and sending the children to the Sabbath schools. 


Temperance, brotherly kindness and all the Chris- 
tian virtues need to be lived out in the midst of the 
people. Shaking hands at meeting is not enough. 
There must be the friendly intercourse which reaches. 
the inner life and stirs and invigorates the spirit. 

The aged and infirm, the invalids, and the mothers 
with little children all need the loving, helpful sym- 
pathy of the meeting; but the meeting cannot go in a 
body, or even one by one, and give it. One of our 
Lord’s commands which has not been so often 
preached about as the “Go ye into all the world,” but 
which is quite as important was, “When thou art con- 
verted strengthen thy brethren” (Luke 22: 32). How 
shall we do it? In the past we have adhered to our 
individualistic rule of faith and practice in this as in 
other respects until it came near extinguishing us. 
“The distinguishing views” almost became the ex- 
tinguishing disease. 

Early in our history the need was felt for this. 
kind of work, and elders and overseers were ap- 
pointed to have oversight of the meeting. This may 
have worked well so long as George Fox was there to 
send them forth and keep things stirred up to the: 
needs of the situation, but it had certainly degener- 
ated into the merest shadow as far back as I can re- 
member; and the elders themselves did not know to: 
what duties they were “raised.” (I thought it meant 
raised to a high seat in the meeting-house.) Any one: 
who attended meeting regularly, “made the appear- 
ance of a Friend,” reproved the young people as to 
dress and address would pretty certainly be “raised,” 
and the overseers had no other concern, apparently, 
than to sce that the rules of discipline were enforced. 
If any pastoral care was exercised, it was done by 
“visiting Friends,” and this was quite extensive, or: 
by some concerned Friend taking out a special min- 
ute to visit families; on which occasions the children 
were gathered in for a family sitting, and were 
mostly seared half to death at the ordeal, because 
there was a firm belief that such people as visited’ 
families could see right through you and would prob- 
ably expose all your badness then and there and fore- 
tell just what would shortly oceur, which would 
surely be some direful calamity. How glad I was if 
they got away without any such catastrophe. 

When this manner of visiting families began wan- 
ing, as it did, the meeting appointed committees to- 
do the visiting, and these usually descended upon us. 
in a body, terrible as an army with banners. TI am 
not saying there were no elders who magnified their: 
office; for there were, and I have no doubt that this 
family visiting did a great deal of good, but I should’ 
not care to see it revived in the old way. 

Finally, under this régime, the ministers took 
things into their own hands, and in many places there 
seemed to be a determination to obliterate everything 
which savored of our distinguishing views except the 
name George Fox. Men who denounced the cardinal 
doctrine of the Inner Light, called themselves. 
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“George Fox Quakers,” because they maintained the 
doctrine of ‘individual guidance,’ and proceeded 
to practice it through destroying the essentials of 
Quakerism. 

It is evident that these old methods will not reach 
our needs. In some meetings of well-educated, well 
trained, well-to-do-Friends, the old order may per- 
haps not need to be changed. Perhaps the time has 
come with them foretold by Jeremiah (31:34) the 
Prophet, saying, “They shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, say- 
ing, Know Jehovah; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them,” 
but it has not yet come in North Carolina. If there 
are such meetings anywhere, we are your brothers 
who need strengthening and Christ’s command comes 
to you. : 

We have many meetings with no resident ministry, 
some with few birthright members, in a land where 
there has been little opportunity for education and. 
where the daily pressure for the needs of the family 
leaves little leisure or inclination for anything not 
connected with material wants. We cannot be judged 
with or by the favored who sit beneath their own 
vine and fig tree in a land flowing with the milk and 
honey of gospel truth, spiritual life and educational 
advantages. We are scattered over a wide territory 
and some of the most needy places are quite inac- 
cessible. Add to these facts that all about these meet- 
ings there are wide districts occupied by people to 
whom our message appeals who might be brought into 
the Kingdom of God by us if these meetings were 
dynamic centers. 

Again, these very meetings, without local ministry, 
without strong Quaker sentiment, but with the belief 


in the individual guidance of God’s spirit, are an in- | 


viting field for every holiness fanatic who pushes his 
way thither, and become an easy prey to doctrines 
which appeal to the emotions and thus open the way 
for schisms and strife. This state of affairs is 
farthest from a sound, healthy Friends meeting, and 
usually, in the course of a few months, these meet- 
ings become spots of poverty. This then is our need. 
I should like to hear some one who knows that pastors 
are un-Quakerly say just what we can do. 
(To be continued.) 


oe sad : 
Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, tora Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


A PHYSICIAN WANTED FOR THE 
LEBANON HOSPITAL. 


Dr. Harry Thwaites has resigned his position in 
the Lebanon Hospital for the Insane of Syria and 
has returned to England. <A suitable person is now 
being sought to fill the vacancy. Local doctors are 
called upon in the meantime as occasion arises. 
Ultimately, considerable responsibility would devolve 
upon the one appointed to the position, as Theophilus 
Waldmeier cannot carry the burden alone indefin- 


itely. Do any of our readers know of a suitable per- 
son who might take up this work? Communications 
should be sent to the Secretary of the American Com- 
mittee on the Lebanon Hospital for the Insane, R. B. 
Haines, Jr., 701 Provident Building, Philadelphia. 

The appeal of the London Committee reads as 
follows: 

Appheations are invited for the post of Medical 
Superintendent to the above Hospital. 

The Lebanon Hospital is a pioneer institution, of 
a philanthropic as well as scientific character, devoted 
to the study and care of mental disease in Syria and 
the neighboring countries. It is supported ‘by com- 


| mittees of different nationalities in Europe and the 


United States, and is under the immediate manage- 
ment of an Executive Committee in Beyrout. 

The Medical Superintendent will be required to 
devote his whole time to the interests of the hospital, 
but will enjoy the opportunity of private consulting 
practice in nervous and mental disease. 

He will be provided with a separate house suitable 
for a married Superintendent and certain allowances, 
but not board, and will have a salary of £350, in- 
creasing to £400 when he shall satisfy the committee 
that he has acquired proficiency in colloquial Arabic, 
which will be an essential to his position. 

Applicants must be between twenty-five and thirty- 
five years of age, and must have had asylum experi- 
ence. The Medical Superintendent must be a man 
who has not only acquired adequate knowledge and 
experience in this special branch of medicine, but he 
must be possessed of administrative ability, energy 
and character. The work is likely in the future to 
offer exceptional opportunities to a man of real abil- 
ity and devotion. 

Printed reports of the hospital and all necessary 
details will be furnished on application. 

Candidates are requested to furnish a full state- 
ment of their qualifications accompanied by recent 
testimonials. The appointment will be made after 
the holidays. 

Yours faithfully, 
Axicrt M. Goocn, 
Secretary. 


A MISSIONARY WANT ADVERTISEMENT. 
R. Esther Smith, writing for The Friends Mis- 


| stonary Advocate from Chequimula, Guatemala, 


C. A., puts the qualifications for a missionary in the 
following form: f 

Wantep.—Men and women who live and move 
and have their being in the unseen realities. 

Men and women who are qualified to work at 
home. Let those who want to choose their tasks (not 
willing to do anything) sit on brussels rugs at home 
with their heads against one pillow and their feet on 
another, with those who want an easy job and play 
with the blocks and balls of the kindergarten. 

-Men and women who will apply themselves to 
language getting, willing to be corrected, neither 
proud of their progress nor discouraged over diffi- 
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culties, laughing at their own mistakes, ready to go | 


at it again and keep at it. 

Men and women established in habit, experienced 
in work, rooted and grounded in the Word 

Men and women who know and can do the thing 
they are attempting to do. 

Men and women of cultivated intellects, and of 
complete consecration. No amount of desire 
freighted with the glamor and tinsel of mystical 
missionary work, no crossing of the widest sea, no 
missionary outfit however complete, in this age, can 
be substitutes for ineompetency, for escape from 
school-books and for lack of qualifications that 
“might have been.” 


One day of good preaching is no match for six 
days of inconsistent practice. God will never honor 
His Church with complete success until it completely 
honors Him—T. LD. Cuyler. 


— == = 


Correspondence. 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I should esteem it a great favor if you would kindly insert 
the following in the next issue of your paper. You will 
thereby materially assist us in our appeal for assistance. I 
remain, Sincerely yours, 

Frank W. DEL. 

Friends throughout America will doubtless be interested in 
the efforts of Nebraska Yearly Meeting—the youngest of all 
the yearly meetings—to provide a suitable meeting house for 
yearly meeting purposes. This along with the struggle to 
free our college of debt is proving a very heavy financial 
burden for us, and we therefore ask for this privilege of 
making an appeal for help to all Friends interested in the 
progress and development of this yearly meeting. The pastor 
in the meeting at Central City recently received a letter from 
a Baltimore Friend requesting a copy of the first minutes of 
Nebraska Yearly Meeting. This was sent with plans of our 
proposed yearly meeting house and a statement of our needs. 
The result was a prompt reply and check for $20. We 
trust there are others who may respond when our need is 
known, and we make this general statement with the hope 
that a sufficient response will be made to enable us to dedicate 
our building free of debt. Nearly one thousand dollars is 
still required if this is to be done. Allen Jay has promised 
to be present at our dedicatory exercises and all contributions 
should be sent before then—probably Eleventh month 29th— 
to Frank W. Det, 

Chairman of Building Committee. 

Central City, Nebraska. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


Bible School attendance in the Brooklyn Meeting is in- 
creasing and a lively interest manifested. 


David J. Coppock and wife have returned to Indiana from 
Rich Square, N. C., and will do pastoral work in Arba meet- 
ing of Friends during the coming year. 


Jeremiah and Mary G. Hubbard, who have worked among 
the Ottawa Indians for the past 34 years, will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage on the 6th inst. 


Gurney H. Dicks, who has been pastor in the meeting at 
‘Tonganoxie, Kan., has closed his work there and will take 
up pastoral work in New Hope Monthly Meeting, near Man- 
chester, Okla. 

Leanah Hobson will continue pastoral work another year 
at Dunreith and Lewisville, Ind. The work is prospering, 


and the call for her to remain was unanimous. Her address 
is Dunreith, Ind. 


Wilbur K. Thomas, who has been located at Central Vil- 
lage, Mass., for about a year and a half, has accepted an 
invitation to serve as pastor in the meeting at Boston, Mass. 
He will begin his duties about the middle of Twelfth month. 


Frank Barrett, who served Amo Meeting, Ind., as pastor 
for two years, is now located at Ridge Farm, Illinois. Silas 
Cook has taken his place in Amo Meeting and occupies the 
minister’s home. 

A class for mission study will be held during the coming 
winter at Friends’ Institute, Philadelphia, on 4th day aiter- 
noons. “Rex Christus,” an outline study of China, by 
Arthur H. Smith, will be the first text book used as a basis 
for discussion. 


A Junior Christian Endeavor Society has been organized 
in the Anthony Friends Meeting, R. I. The Society is not 
a large one, but has been steadily growing since its organiza- 
tion last Eighth month. The west gallery of the meeting 
house has been transformed into a junior room. 


Joel Bean writes to explain that the investigation which 
he had in mind in writing his former létter (See Tue AMERI- 
cAN Frienp for Ninth month 3d) was something deeper than 
the action indicated by the minutes quoted in Wm. P. Smith’s 
letter (see THe AMERICAN Frrenp, Tenth month 15th). He 
rejoices to believe that Friends are coming to look with 
greater charity upon the differences and mistakes that have 
brought divisions. 

It is expected that this autumn and winter several series of 
lectures on topics which concern the relation of Friends to 
social questions will be given in greater New York in con- 
nection with the congregations of the two branches which 
meet in that city. Each course will consist of four lectures. 
The first was opened on the 30th ult., at Brooklyn, by Rufus 
M. Jones. Professor Elbert Russell and Dr. Jesse H. Holmes 
are to speak later. 

Friends Chapel Monthly Meeting held a three days’ meeting 
at Charity Union Church, in Mercer County, Ohio, on the 
23d, 24th and 25th ult., which was an occasion of great bless- 
ing. Ministers present were Hiram Woolam, John McMillen, 
Justice Harvey and A. J. Furstenberger. The meeting was 
well attended throughout. At the closing session on the 
evening of the 25th, a temperance address was given by Philip 
Wittich, New Bremen, Ohio. 

The meeting at Cherokee, Okla., is prospering under the 
pastoral care of Chas. Lescault. A number of German- 
Russians, who have recently settled in the vicinity, are 
becoming interested in the meeting, also some of the railroad 
employees, who speak Spanish. This creates a demand for 
tracts and papers in three different languages. A sifuation 
of this kind might be expected in New York or elsewhere 
near the seaboard, but to find it developing in one of our 
small inland meetings is a striking proof of the cosmopolitan 
character of our population. And it is gratifying to find 
the different people united in a Friends meeting, 


The American Friends Board of Foreign Missions met 
recently in Richmond, Ind. Those in attendance were Virgil 
Fasterling, of Washington, D. C.; Eliza Armstrong, editor of 
The Missionary Advocate, published at Indianapolis; Charles 
S. White, Muncie; William P. Henley, Carthage; Lucy Hill 
Binford, Greenfield; Sylvester Newlin, Noblesville; Jasper 
Hadley, Marshalltown, Iowa; Francis A. Wright, Kansas 
City; Samuel Ellis, Central City, Neb.; J. W.. Sparks and 
wife, Wilmington, Ohio; James Carey, Jr., Baltimore: Carolena 
Wood, New York, and Morton C. Pearson, Indianapolis, 
who is president of the board. 


H. O. Little writes: Six weeks ago I left Chicago West 
Side Friends Meeting, and am now situated in Bristol, Eng- 
land, for eighteen months. Bristol is a city of just over 
300,000 inhabitants, and Friends are forging ahead. There 
are sixteen places of meeting in active operation. One which 
I attended recently had 30 or 35 present in the morning and a 
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crowded hall at night, with possibly a hundred present. This 
one branch has so increased that a site has been secured 
across the way and a new meeting house is in process of 
erection, with accommodation for Bible school, adults’ school, 
men’s and women’s meetings, etc. This work has prospered 
through keeping on in spite of difficulties. All the meetings 
are new ones. 


One of our subscribers, who has been reading THe AMER- 
IcAN Frienp for years, has sent us the following lines with 
a recent remittance: 

“I’m an. elderly man—some past fourscore— 
And at most can read but a few years more; 
Yet, while I may live with faculties clear, 

HE AMERICAN FRIEND to me will be dear. 
As I read its pages from week to week, 
It gives me delight in its praise to speak; 
So I send this check for what may be due, 
Which also will pay for another year too.” 


Philadelphia and neighboring communities of Friends were 
much favored last week with a visit from A. Warburton 
and Henrietta Davidson, England, missionaries from Western 
China, co-workers with Robert L. Simkin. 

In his farewell address to the Friends from London and 
the Provinces, gathered in Devonshire House, the 30th of 
Ninth month, to bid adieu to fourteen missionaries about to 
set sail for India, Madagascar, China and Ceylon, as reported 
in The Friend, he said, in part: “The love of Christ 
makes us glad to go forth again, and there is the assurance 
that we are in line with the divine will and purpose. Just 
as the great Empire of China has its unexplored field— 
its mineral wealth, so in the intellectual and spiritual sphere, 
it is also an unexplored country. Visions of God in Christ 
have been seen in China by some of us that we could hardly 
have seen had we stayed at home. It is a time of great 
opportunity in China—the greatest opportunity perhaps in the 
history of Christianity. There is a tremendous work for 
Friends to do. The message of Quakerism is not a message 
for the Anglo-Saxon race alone, but a message as wide as 
the world. Our evangelistic and educational work is, I think, 
on a sound footing—but we must do something to relieve 
the suffering and the pain of the millions of men and women 
in the great Empire of China. Think of London. with five 
doctors! We have a district in China with three and a half 
millions of people under our care, and our two doctors are 
here with us to-night. So I ask you to remember that in 
China there is only one medical man to a population as large 
as Ireland’s.” 


—— 


The work in the various departments at Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita, Kan., is progressing nicely, and the increasing 
enrollment exceeds all previous records by about 40 students. 
The number is now between 310 and 320, and _ students 
will continue to enter until the opening of the second 
semester. 

On the evening of the roth ult., G. O. Shields, editor of 
Shields’ Magazine, and a sportsman and friend of animals of 
national repute, gave an interesting lecture in Russell Hall 
on “Big Game on Its Native Range.” 

Hannah J. Bailey, Maine, who attended Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, later visited the university and gave an address 
on the subject of “Peace.” She also delivered her excellent 
lecture on “The Life and Work of Frances EF. Willard,” with 
whom she was so long associated in the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Hannah J. Bailey is World’s and Na- 
tional Superintendent of Peace and Arbitration of the Union. 
She went from Wichita to Denver to attend the national 
convention of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Maud Ballington Booth, “Little Mother’ to prisoners 
throughout the country, appeared in Crawford Opera House 
on the 26th ult., on the Friends University Lyceum Course, 
before an immense audience, and spoke with her usual elo- 
quence on “Prisoners and Prison Reform.” While visiting 
the university in the morning, she favored the students and 
faculty with a delightful address. She is related to the 
Barclay Friends of England and is connected with the 
Gurneys by marriage, and, like Elizabeth Fry, she turns 
many who dwell in dungeons to “prisoners of hope.” 

Professor E. H. Stranahan has returned from the meeting 
at Richmond of the American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions. He reports a very satisfactory meeting. 


The following is a list of the meetings with pastors of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting as they were reported at yearly meet- 
ing time: f 

Seiling, Okla., Josiah Butler. 

Gate, Okla., John Newkirk. 

Alva and Freedom, Okla., Samuel A. Jackson. 

Stella, Okla., Nathan Brown. 

Cherokee, Okla., Chas Lescault. 

Cleo, Okla., Anna Wright. 

Ringwood, Okla., John Wright. 

Coldwater Friends Valley, Okla. Amy B. 
Hawkins. 

Prairie Bell and Antioch, Okla., J. Newton Walker. 

Siloam, Okla., Lodi Bouser. 

University Mtg., Wichita, Kan., Edgar H. Stranahan. 

Wichita Mtg., Wichita, Kan., Jesse Berry. 

North End Mission, Wichita, O. A. Winslow. 

Argonia, Kan., Bertha Stubbs. 

Emporia, Kan., Nathan W. Ridgeway. 

Barclay, Kan., Eusebia Couch. 

Cottonwood and Vernon, Kan., Zimri Stubbs. 

Harveyville, Kan., Irvin C. Dickinson. 

Lawrence, Kan., Eli H. Perisho. 

Kansas City, Mo., John D. Mills. 

Hesper, Kan., Louis T. Jones. __, 

Prairie Center, Kan., Rachael C.’ Woodard. 

Spring Grove, Kan., Nellie Harris. 

Green Castle, Kan., Frank Hinshaw. 

North Branch, Kan., Aaron McKinney. 

Alba and Fairview, Mo., Arthur J. Haworth. 

Ramona, Mo., J. A. Griffith. 

Mount Ayr, Kan., Alphonso J. Bales. 

Vera, Okla., Absolom Knight. 

Calvary and Shannon, Kan., Robt. C. Smith. 

Ottawa, Okla., Miriam C. Mendenhall. 

Pleasant Plain, Kan., Theresy Gordon. 

Stafford, Kan., Abel J. Bond. 

Antioch, Kan., Addie Kearns. 

Modock, Kan., Walter Ratliff. 

Prairie Center, Okla., Dorwin Gidley. 

Lookout, Okla., Joseph Winslow. 

Kingman, Okla., Asenith Griffith. 

Burlington and Kirkheart, Okla., Alvin Coppock. 

Plainview, Okla., Pearl Nuckles. ‘ 

Glade, Okla., Mary Howard. 

Cheyenne, Okla., Dillon Mardock. 

New Hope, Okla., Gurney Dicko. 

Sterliny Kan., Ira G. Carter. 

Oak Creek, Kan., D. W. Lawrence. 

Fowler, Kan., B. H. Albertson. 

Lafayette, Kan., John R. Cook. 

Pleasant View, Kan., Anna Ray. 

Valley Queen and Union, Okla., Isaac Frazier. 


and Cyrus 


MARRIED. 


WELKER-BLACKLEDGE.—At the home of the bride’s father, 
Hiram Blackledge, in Cherokee, Okla., Ninth month 30, 1908, 
George J. Welker, Logan, Okla., and R. Edith Blackledge. 


DIED. 


Lewis.—At the residence of his daughter, Jocelyn E. FE. 
Jones, Valley Mills, Ind., Tenth month 15, 1908, James C_ 
Lewis, aged sixty-eight years. Deceased was a member ot 
Knightstown, Ind., Monthly Meeting. 


Murray.—At Palo Alto, California, Tenth month 22, 1908, 
Ruth S. Murray, a beloved minister of New England Yearly 
Meeting. 


STANFIELD.—At Stanley, N. D., Tenth month 5, 1908, Orissa 
Lavera, wife of L. B. Stanfield, aged 53 years. 


THomas.—At the home of his daughter, Emma Chamber- 
laing Puyallup, Washington, Tenth month 16, 1908, Peter 
Thomas, aged 78 years. 


WickersHAM.—At Los Angeles, California, Tenth month 
15, 1908, William Bailey Wickersham, aged 64 years. From 
1872 to the time of his death he was secretary of the Chicago 
Public Library Board, and in that capacity was widely known. 
He was a member of the Friends Church from birth, and for 
many years was a prominent member of Western Springs 
Monthly Meeting, near Chicago. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON VII. ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1908. 


THE LORD OUR SHEPHERD. 
PsaALM 23. 

GOLDEN TpxT.—The Lord is my Shep- 
herd; I shall not want. Psalm 23:1, 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Eleventh month 9, The 
Lord our Shepherd. Ps. 23. 

Third-day. Confidence. Ps, 25: 1-10. 

Fourth-day. Isaiah's song. Isa. 26: 1-9. 

Fifth-day. God’s mercy. Ps, 118: 1-10. 

Sixth-day. Thanksgiving. Isa. 12: 1-6. 

Seventh-day. The Good Shepherd. John 
LO d-1.1, 

Virst-day. 
16-24, 


The great supper. Luke 14: 

Time.—Unknown. 

Author.—By older schools universally 
ascribed to David, and composed by him, 
either early in life, or during Absalom’s 
rebellion. By many modern scholars 
ascribed to an unknown author who 
wrote in a time of peace not earlier 
than Solomon nor later than Jehosha- 
phat. 

The few verses of this Psalm are the 
best known verses of the Old Testament. 
_ They have brought comfort, consola- 
tion and support to thousands. “The 
charm of this Psalm of Psalms lies in 
its combined simplicity of diction, beauty 
of conception, and wealth of religious 
significance. These are blended with an 
art that is beyond art, attainable only by 
the trustful human spirit guided by the 
Divine.” 

“A long experience lies behind it, of 
need and trouble, as well as of comfort 


NICK-NAMED 
But Dorsn’r Oxyect IN THE LEAST. 


A young lady from Troy was nick- 
named “Grape-Nuts” but she has been 
so greatly benefited by this world-famed 
food that she did not object to the so- 
briquet given her by friends, She 
writes: 

“From over-work my health failed me 
last summer and I feared for the future. 
Nearly everyone I knew had something 
to recommend, and I tried them all 
without benefit. 

“A cousin, however, was nersistent in 
recommending Grape Nuts, because of 
the really wonderful good the food had 
been to her. Finally she sent me a 
package and to please her I commenced 
to eat it. 

“Almost from the very start my 
strength began to improve, and soon I 
began to gain in weight. After about 
five months eating Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and supper daily, I became 
well again. 

“My appearance improved so much my 
friends wondered and asked the reason. 
I told them it was Grape-Nuts and 
nothing else. I have talked so much 
about the benefits to be derived from 
this food that they have nick-named me 
“Grape-Nuts,” but I don’t object in the 
least. This food has certainly proved a 
great blessing to me.” “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 


and help.” The note is a deeply per- 
sonal one, and that is the reason it has 
spoken so clearly to so many souls. It 
is this personal note which runs through 
the whole book of Psalms and makes 
them the most read portion of the Old 
Testament. A great modern scholar 
says: “The Psalms are among the most 
wonderful products of human genius. 
No other writings but the Gospels can 
compare with them in grandeur and im- 
portance. The Gospels are greater be- 
cause they set forth the life and char- 
acter of our Lord and Saviour. The 
Psalter expresses the religious experi- 
ence of a devout people through cen- 
turies of communion with God. I can- 
not explain either Gospels or Psalms 
except as Books of God, as products 
of human religious experience, inspired 
and guided by the Divine spirit.” 

No other Psalm has so many metrical 
versions or paraphrases. The Psalm 
falls into three divisions: It expresses 
the confidence, begotten of experience, 
in the Lord (1) as a Shepherd, pro- 
viding His sheep with plentiful pasture 
and water; (2) as a Guide, leading His 
sheep safely in right paths and through 
gloomy ravines; (3) as a Host, anoint- 
ing His guest and providing him with 
an unfailing supply of food. 

1. “Shepherd.” <A shepherd is in the 
Old Testament almost always a ruler. 
II Sam. 7:7; Ezek. 34:23. Jehovah is 
again and again spoken of as the Shep- 
herd of Israel. Ps. 74:1; 77:20; Micah 
7:14; Isa. 40: 11. See also John 10:1; 
Heb. 13:20; I Pet. 2:25. “I shall not 
want.” The Shepherd has _ provided 
against all wants. 

2. “Still waters.” Literally “waters 
of rest,” or of restoration. The Eng- 
lish translation, though so beautiful, does 
not convey the real idea; it is not by 
placid waters, for such do not exist in 
Palestine, but to waters which will rest 
and restore the weary. Note the Syrian 
shepherd leads, not drives, as the 
western shepherds do. 

3. “Restoreth.” Revives the weary. 
See Ps. 19:7. “Guideth me.” Jehovah 
is the Guide. “For His name’s sake,” 
That He may be seen to be true to His 
character and faithful to his promises. 

4. “Though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death.” There can 
be scarcely a doubt that this should 
be translated: “Yea, when I walk in a 
gloomy ravine, I fear no evil.” “The 
road will not be always bright and 
smooth, but will sometimes plunge down 
into grim cafions where no sunbeams 
reach. But even that anticipation may 
be calm. ‘Thou art with me’ is enough. 
He who guides into the gorge will guide 
through it. It is not a cul de sac shut 
in with precipices at the far end; but it 
opens out on shining tablelands, where 
there is greener pasture. This does not 
in the slightest degree affect the truth 
which the familiar version implies. 
“Thy rod and thy staff.” Commentators 
differ as to whether one or two objects 
are here meant; probably it is better to 
take the obvious sense and understand 
two objects; the one a kind of club 
to be used as a weapon of offense, and 
the staff used for help in climbing. It 
is quite probable that the shepherds’ 
crook is not referred to at all in this 
verse; the idea is of a guide rather than 
of a shepherd. Jehovah is spoken of 
as a Guide. 

Bite bEhOU 


[Eleventh month 


From this sty 
pound of FA (ey 

ripened 
grapes 

was eX- 
tracted the 
cream of 
tartar which, 
refined to 
chemical 37 
purity, madethe & 


Baking Powder 


that raised a pound of light 
and flaky Royal hot 


a. r) healthful and deli- 
g cious morsel of 
Zi’ food that comes 
to the table. 

No Alum; No Lime Phosphates 


me in the presence of mine adversaries.” 
Jehovah is spoken of as a Host. He 
invites his guest to a meal, and though 
his adversaries may be near they are 
not to be feared. The guest has the 
Oriental “guest-right” with Jehovah. 
“He is safe and secure, because, in 
accordance with Oriental customs, the 
host is obliged to protect his guest from 
all enemies, at all costs.” ‘Anointed 
my head.” In accordance with Oriental 
custom, this is what every host should 
do if he lives up to the code of highest 
hospitality. To neglect this is some- 
what of a slight. Compare Luke 7: 46. 
See also Amos 6:6. “My cup runneth 
over.” Though not a literal translation, 
the correct idea is given—that of full- 
ness in every sense—all wants supplied. 

6. “Only goodness and loving-kind- 
ness shall follow me all the days of my 
life” Amer. R. V. margin. Nothing 
but good can come from the hand of 
Jehovah. “This one is not a guest who 
is to be entertained once and then de- 
part; or one who is permitted occasion- 
ally to return; but a guest who is to 
have a permanent and perpetual place 
at the table of Jehovah.” “I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever.” This 
does not refer to the Temple, but to 


the closer communion which exists be-- 


tween the Lord and those who love and 


spreadest a table before ! follow Him. Compare Ps. 27:4. 
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Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should 
‘tbe addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. Cry 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1908 


TEMPERANCE MEETING: A 
STUDY OF TEMPERANCE OR- 


GANIZATIONS. 
JmR. 35: 1-19. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHEDPK. 
__ Second-day, Wleventh month 9. The 
Nazarites. Amos, 2; 11, 12. 
Third-day. The anti-treating league. 
Hab. 2:15. 
The wise men. Prov, 23: 


Fourth-day. 
19-21 


Fitth-day. A divine proclamation. Isa. 


SL: 17-23. 
Sixth-day. Paul’s doctrine. Rom. 14: 
19-23. 


Seventh-day. A-woe upon drink. Isa. 
28: 1-3. 

The great organizations suggested for 
‘our study are, in the order of age, the 
National Temperance Society, the Pro- 
hibition Party, the Women’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union, and the Anti-Saloon 
League. These are not in their nature 
rival organizations, though their methods 
are widely different, and these differ- 
ences have helped to lead at times to 
hostility, at least locally, and often of a 
widespread sort. Misunderstanding in 
part, and mixed motives in part, have 
been responsible for this fact, and, how- 


BUZZ SOL VED. 
CorrEE AT Bortom or TROUBLE. 


It takes some people a long time to 
find out that coffee is hurting them. 

_ But when once the fact is clear, most 
people try to keep away from the thing 
which is followed by ever increasing det- 
Timent to the heart, stomach and nerves. 

“Until two years ago I was a heavy 
coffee drinker,’ writes an III. stockman, 
“and had been all’ my life. I am now 
56 years old. 

“About three years ago I began to 
have nervous spells and could not sleep 
nights, was bothered by indigestion, 
bloating,, and gas on stomach affected 
my heart. 

“I spent lots of money doctoring—one 
doctor told me I had chronic catarrh 
of the stomach; another that I had heart 
disease and was liable to die at any time. 
‘They all dieted me until I was nearly 
starved, but I seemed to get worse in- 
stead of better. 

“Having heard of the good Postum 
had done for nervous people, I dis- 
carded coffee altogether and began to 
use Postum regularly. I soon got bet- 
ter, and now, after nearly two years, 
I can truthfully say I am sound and 
well. 

“I sleep well at night, do not have 
the nervous spells and am not bothered 
with indigestion or palpitation. I weigh 
32 pounds more than when I began 
Postum, and am better every way than 
I ever was while drinking coffee. I 
can’t say too much in praise of Postum, 
as I am sure it saved my life.” ‘There’s 
a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 


ever we may each look at the matter 
individually, we can but regret the 
springing up of differences in the camp 
of those who are actually and sincerely 
opposed to the liquor traffic in any and 
all forms, and who see and seek for no 
remedy but its abolition. 

The National Temperance Society is 
classed as the most important temper- 
ance organization in this country, and 
since it was founded, in 1865, “for the 
special work of creating and circulating 
a sound temperance literature, to pro- 
mote the cause of total abstinence from 
the use, manufacture and sale of all 
alcoholic beverages, and to unify and 
concentrate the temperance sentiment of 
the nation against the drink and the 
drink traffic,’ it has steadfastly advo- 
cated individual abstinence and legal 
prohibition. Its great work has been 
done through its publications, hundreds 
in number, and through its speakers, 
who have been sent into States where 
special needs were to be met, with valu- 
able results. To it is to be credited in 
large measure the dissemination of the 
important facts as to the moral, physical 
and economic aspects of the question, 
especially prior to the large activity of 
other organizations. 

The second active agent is the Pro- 
hibition Party, organized in 1869, and 
having a presidential candidate in the 
field each campaign since that date. As 
is weil known, its methods are political, 
and while its leaders have uniformly 
been men who were abstainers, the test 
of affiliation is political and not moral, 
and the veriest slave to the drink habit 
may, if he will, strike a blow at his 
master by a partisan ballot. The party 
asserts that “the liquor question is in 
politics, and the only way to get it out 
is to fight it to death in that citadel.” 


The Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union has grown from a handful in 
1874 to a round half-million in this 
opening decade of the new century. Its 
departments and their subdivisions em- 
brace practically all forms of good work 
connected with the purification of the 
body and the elevation of the body po- 
litic. Its work in educational lines, 
especially as this is extended to tem- 
perance instruction in the schools and 
the training of motherhood, is of in- 
estimable value and importance as af- 
fecting the future, while it has had large 
influence on legislation, State and na- 
tional. 

The Anti-Saloon League has passed 
the days of its first activities, and offers 
itself as the “federated church in action 
against the saloon,’ with a record of 
leadership and of co-operation that is 
a fair criterion of what may be expected 
for the future. Nonpartisan, or omni- 
partisan, as is sometimes said, its aim is 
to secure legislation and its enforcement 
without the agency of a new political 
alignment, looking rather to the man 
than to the party. Not so active in agi- 
tation as the Prohibition Party, and 
leaving educational work to this and 
the Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union, it seeks to make existing senti- 
ment effective by goine as far and as 
fast as that sentiment will admit, and 
not beyond. 


NOTICE. 


The Ministers’ Association of Western 
Yearly Meeting will meet one week later 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost issc. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than esc. Cash with order. 


POSITION WANTED—For a man and wife 
in adult family, man outside work, woman 
chambermaid, country or suburbs. State wages 
cy perggniers: Box 85, Fountainville, Bucks 

o., Pa. 


FOR SALE —A beautiful half acre building lot 
near Pocono Inn, Pocono’ Mountains. Fine 
views, that cannot be cut off. Running water, 
electric light and under drainage can be ob- 
tained by builder from Inn Co. Apply to Dr. 
M. E. Allen, 1245 S. 49th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“LINCOLN STORY CALENDAR FOR 1909.” 

This calendar is entirely different from any 
calendar ever issued. There is a sheet for 
every week with a story on each selected from 
episodes in the life of Abraham Lincoln, to- 
gether with anecdotes related by himself. 
There are 63 stories in all, woven together in 
such @ way as to make a complete life history. 
The sheets are 7x 10 % inches in size, printed 
in two colors, with an illustration on each. 
The sheets are bound together with brass 
rings and are fastened to a heavy card back, to 
which is attached a cord for hanging. Price, 
$1.00 postpaid. Agents Wanted to sell this 
calendar. THE BIDDLE Press, 1010 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—Young lady about 30, as com- 
panion, and assistant to a lady who lives in 
Germantown, and has other help, no children. 
Must be bright, and healthy. State particu- 
lars, and salary expected. ‘‘Companion,’’ 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


“*WHY QUAKERS DO NOT USE WATER 
BAPTISM.”’ Enlarged and corrected. This book 
has been enlarged so that it covers the entire 
ordinance question. No other book published 
to-day covers as large a field of investigation 
on the subject. Pastors or Evangelists may get 
them in quantities. Single copy 30 cents. Ad- 
dress, E. H. Parisho, 1040 Vt. St., Lawrence, 


Kansas. 

“T have read ‘Why Quakers do not Use Water 
Baptism,’ and find much in it too valuable to 
be lost to the Church.’'—Dr. Wm. L. Pearson, 
Friends University. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 
Europeen, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 


The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


These trade-mg 


CRES{ 


KIDNEY ano LI 
Makes d 
Unlike other g 


FARWELL 4 RHA 


DIET FOR 
DYSsPEPtics 


S. WarheToweee. Y.. U.S. A. 


ELLWoopD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Bern TeLerHones 
Day on NIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


10, 1908, at First Friends Meeting House, 
Indianapolis, Ind., at 10.30 A. M. 

An invitation is extended to all min- 

isters and workers to attend. 
PROGRAM. 

“Duty of Ministers to Departments of 
bi by George H. Moore, Kokomo, 
nd, 

“Development of Spiritual Gifts in 
the Church,” by Fred E. Smith, Dan- 


than usual, which will be Eleventh month | Ville, Ind. 
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PRINTING THAT PAYS! 


—is the kind that’s better 
than the average, and a 
little better than most 
people deem necessary. 


We've samples to show, 
if you say so. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of Printing 


921 Fitsecat STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEpS, Secy. 


William S. / 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Phitadelphia 


GTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
e PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


Ni, QE ARCH 


ae IMG COR AOL E ARES 
FPLIL AD EL PHA, 08S 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 


furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FRANK M, REED 


. JosHPH J. DICKINSON 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 

== tomers for 36 years. We.collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


A FALLS, IOWA. 
6° 
LENDER ! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


ALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 e 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stoekholders 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
capital stock ; 5 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78. 


3,831,063.94 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITEES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEP@®SIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMENISTRATOR,. TRUSTEE,, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets ef the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Offices: 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FO@UEKE, Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


“ DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLET JAMES V. WA'TSON 

T. WISTAR BROW?" WM. LONGSPRETH 
RICHARD W®OD ROBERT M. JANWEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 


¢, 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JGHN B. MORGAN 
FREBERIC H. STRAWBRIDGR 
JGSBPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 
Now 


NEW FRIENDS BOOKS :%, 


Union with God in Thought and Faith 


By Davip ScULL. 
Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious Life Through Modern Knowledge. 
This book is the late David Scull’s last message. It contains the paper read by 
him on First day afternoon at the Friends Summer School of Religious History at 
Bryn Mawr College in 1907. The volume is a helpful contribution to religions 
thought and will help many to both keep and enlarge their faith in the light of mod-. 
ern knowledge. The book has been prepared for the press at the author’s request 
by Joseph Elkinton, George A. Barton and Rufus M. Jones, and contains a. 
sketch (illustrated) of David Scull’s life by the last named Friend. 


Cloth, price $1.00, net, postage 10 cents 


Authority and the Light Within 


By EpDwsarRD GRuBB, M.A, 

‘We are in no small degree indebted to Edward Grubb for a book which simply 
but boldly traces out the relationship of the doctrine of the Light Within to the 
ideas of Conscience and of Reason, and the connection of this Light of the Spirit 
in the lives of all men with the supreme manifestation of Divine Light in the life 
and personality of Jesus Christ.”—British Friend. 


Cloth, price 80 cents net, postage 8 cents 


e e e 
Light Arising i 

Thoughts on the Central Radiance, and other Subjects, by CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, 
author of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds,”’etc. Contents: Rational Mysticism, Quakerism and 
Free Thought, The Quaker Tradition, What Does Silence Mean? The Door of the 
Sanctuary, War and Superfluities, Living Alone, The Faith of the Unlearned, The 
Fear of Death, Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance, Letter to Young Friends of 
Philadelphia, Conclusion. 

Cloth, Price 90 cents net, postage 9 cents 


Orders should be sent to the following address: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


THE BEARLHAMITR, 
RICHMOND» 
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i a Some holy text, YY 
The African Work for Second Quar We search the sacred scriptures through 
ter; 1908. - yn SRA ra eR IC 735 For learning’s sake ;sift gleanings of masters old and new,— 
With furrowed brow burning the midnight oil ; 
THINGS OF INTEREST AMONG OuUR- Enrich, O God, this barren soil 
With LOVE of Thee. 
GHEWIGS MMI sth via torsos 0 Sein © 736 
2 We know how sure the soul’s despair, 
Born.—MaArriED.—DIED, ............ 736 Rai coerce tiie. cealiao coerced 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON. ...........-737 siiee koe: aided Wee os urewed 
for venth month 22, 1008. To human ears, with choice words and eloquence of speech,- 
Lesson tomate Brazen and bare as sounding brass and tinkling symbol ; 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, ........-...+-738 Bend _ us, O God, with hearts contrite and lips that tremble 
. Before Thy mercy seat. 
Topic for Eleventh month 22, 1908. 
¥ ANNA T. DAVIS. 
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Events and Canments. 


The Federal Treasury deficit for 
Tenth month was a little in excess of 
$10,000,000, which brings the total deficit 
for the fiscal year up to about $42,000,000. 


The first international Bible conference 
held under the auspices of the Student 
Department of the International Commit- 
tee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, to consider the extension of Bible 
study in the colleges, met in Columbus, 
Tenth month 22d-26th. There were 
present 1,022 students and _ professors 
from 250 institutions. John R. Mott 
presided. The conference went to 
Columbus on the invitation of the United 
Brotherhood of that city, who provided 
entertainment for the delegates and ar- 
ranged for the meetings to be held in 
Memorial Hall and in the Auditorium 
of the Board of Trade Building. 


For the electrification of its New York 
Terminal Lines, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co: has awarded the contract to the 
Westinghouse Co. This initial order will 
amount to $5,000,000. The contract in- 
cludes electrical apparatus to be installed 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad Lines in 
New Jersey and Long Island, in con- 
nection with the elaborate terminal sys- 
tem under construction in and around 
New York. The work is to be begun 
at once. It is worth noting further that 
this contract is the largest of its kind 
that has been let by any railroad com- 
pany, or industrial corporation, since the 
panic a year ago. 


The latest reports show that William 
H. Taft will have 321 votes, and William 
Jennings Bryan 162 votes in the elec- 
toral college. Some of the States choos- 
ing Republican electors reversed their 
political complexion when it came to 
State officers. This was due to local 
issues. The House and Senate will re- 
main under the control of the Republican 
leaders. In a number of States, how- 
ever, the Democrats considerably reduced 
the Republican majority, and that en- 
abled them to make slight gains in the 
National Congress. The Republicans off- 
set this, with the prospect of breaking 

the solid South within 
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a few years. | 


The Republican forces in North Caro- 

lina, led by J. Elwood Cox, considerably 

paesg the Democratic majority in that 
tate. 


Charles W. Eliot, president of Har- 
vard University, has tendered his resig- 
nation, which will take effect at the close 
of the present school year, at which time 
he will have served as president of the 
University for forty years. 

President Eliot is in excellent health, 
and in full possession of his powers, but 
he believes that a younger man should 
be chosen for the position. 

No professional man worked harder 
or devoted more time to his work than 
Dr. Eliot, who had no office hours, but 
was always in touch with every detail of 
Harvard official life. He found time also 


to mingle in the social life of the univer- | 


sity, and he and Mrs. Eliot entertained 
a great deal at their beautiful home. 


Few scholars in the United States have | 


given closer attention to the practical 
problems of American education than 
this energetic president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It has been his habit to trace 
the relations of the common school, the 
college and the university, and to pro- 
mote their union so as to form a sym- 
metrical whole. 


Dr. Alexis Carrel, the distinguished | 


surgeon and examiner of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, of 
New York, recently declared before the 
American Philosophical Society that 
some organs of the body could be trans- 
planted from one animal to another. 
He told how the leg of one dog had been 
grafted on another; how one cat had 
furnished a new set of kidneys for an- 
other, and the glands and arteries of one 
animal, after being in antiseptic cold stor- 
age for sixty days, had been made to serve 
other beasts in the interest of science. 
Dr. W. W. Keen, the president of the 


| 


society, was inclined to treat the matter 
in a humorous vein. At the close of 
Dr. Carrel’s lecture, he is reported to 
have said: “While it may seem rather 
a.dream, it is quite possible to suppose 
from what we have heard to-night that 
the time may come when it will be 
possible for a human being who is pos- 
sessed of defective kidneys, for instance, 
to go to some hospital and have a fresh, 
healthy set taken out of the refrigerator 
for his benefit.” 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat and 
the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will. 
—Babcock, 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND. 
BY EFFIE MEREDITH. 


Though the clouds the sunshine hide, 
Though thy friends may leave thy side; 
Fear thou no ill. 
In the hollow of His hand 
God keeps thee still. 


Though the way be sometimes dark, 
Huge the waves that beat thy bark; 
Fear thou no ill. 
In the hollow of His hand 
God keeps thee still. 


In the darkest hour of night, 

In the sunshine clear and bright; 
Fear thou no ill. 

In the hollow of His hand 
God keeps thee still. 


Thou art never left alone, 
He will always guard His own; 
Fear thou no ill. 
In the hollow of His hand 
God keeps thee still. 
Given, Iowa. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ELECTION. 


The expected has happened. It has, throughout 
the campaign, been fairly clear that William H. 
Taft would be the choice of the American people 
for the presidency of the country, though the over- 
whelming sweep of his majority will come as a 
surprise to many. It is a cause for regret that there 
was no clearly drawn issue put before us—it really 
came in the last analysis to a choice between men, 
and the loud and emphatic voice of the American 
people has announced their preference. 

The feeling has steadily grown that William J. 
Bryan is a good man, morally clean, with kindly 
instincts, clear religious convictions, above reproach 
in his personal character, but he never has had and 
he never can have, the confidence of the majority 
of the voters in this country as a safe man to make 
captain of the ship. No man ever ought to go to 
the White House until he has proved his ability as 
a constructive statesman and has given overwhelm- 
ing evidence that he is not a mere theorist and oppor- 
tunist, and the candidate now thrice defeated has 
"always failed to convince the country that he was 
built on large and broad enough lines for the mighty 
responsibilities of chief pilot of our affairs. His 
failure to convince the great armies of labor that 
he was a safe man to be intrusted with their inter- 
ests is very significant, and the fact that the country 
has not been divided into classes, with labor pitted 
against capital, is a happy omen. 

But if there was no well drawn moral issue 
before the country at large there was no lack 
of issues in the State campaigns. Not for 
years has a great moral cause been more splen- 
didly championed than by Governor Hughes, of 
New York, or more finely embodied than in him. 
He stood before the voters of New York as a new 
type of moral hero. He had openly defied the bosses 
and the politicians. He had squarely attacked the 
gambling forces of the State and had taken bold 
and vigorous measures to weed out a type of gam- 
bling which rallied about it a large popular element 
and an element dangerous through the possession and 
control of money. But that was not all; he had 
trusted without any reserve the deep moral sentiment 
in the people and had put through a series of con- 


struction measures of a far-reaching sort, designed 
to control abuses, to check corruption and to make 
honest public agents more efficient. He was the 
champion of a new type of American statesmanship 
—a type which aims uncompromisingly at efficient 
public service, is unmoved by the threats of bosses, 
corporations or corruption funds, is equally unmoved 
by the outcry of the masses demanding some unjust 
or unwise privilege, and who without blow or bluster 
calmly constructs the legislation which furthers 
honest industry and checks lawless gain. 

That this kind of a man won against the forces 
marshaled against him is ground for congratula- 
tion; and that he could win in a State where millions 
of foreign-born citizens are massed is cause for great 


hope. R. M. J. 


A SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT. 


Every Bible-school worker in this country knows 
what the “big boy” and “big girl” problem is with- 
out being told. We fail in large measure to interest 
young people beyond their middle teens; nor does this 
interest revive as it should in later life. It is an ex- 
ceptional young men’s and young women’s class that 
does not suffer loss of members, and it is an excep- 
tional school where more than a handful of “faithful 
souls” make up the adult class. To meet this situa- 
tion, and solve this problem, is the hope—nay, the 
promise of the Organized Adult Department which 
since the Toronto Convention and especially since 
the Louisville convention is being pushed with much 
enthusiasm by the International Sunday-school As- 
sociation. 

The idea is not altogether a new one, it has been 
tried and proven successful. In different parts of 
the country, and in different denominations, the plan 
has developed independently. Probably the oldest 
and most successful work among Friends is the or- 
ganized men’s class at Light Street Mission in Bal- 
timore. For a number of years the superintendent 
and teacher had difficulty in maintaining an “old 
men’s class” with six or a dozen members. Finally 
the class organized, and now, with its numbers in- 
creased tenfold, the class, not the superintendent or 
teacher, looks after the attendance. .(Elsewhere in 
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this issue we publish the story of a men’s class, told 
by its leader.) 

The title “Organized Adult Department” suggests 
the fundamental idea. It is a plan whereby an adult 
class is made responsible for its own management 
and instruction, and consequently responsible for 
its own failure or success. It is a system in which 
every scholar, as well as the class teacher and the 
school superintendent is calculated to be an inter- 
ested and active factor. 


The International Committee outlines the follow- 
ing standard which represents the minimum rather 
than the maximum of organization: 


1. The class shall be 
Sunday-school. 

2. The class shall have the following officers: Teacher, 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer. It shall 
also have at least three standing committees, as follows: 
Membership, Devotional and Social. It is not required that 
these committees be known by these particular names, but 
that the class have three committees which are responsible 
for these three kinds of work. 

3. The class shall consist of members who are sixteen 
years of age or over. 

Any Bible class meeting the above standard, upon applica- 
tion to their State or provincial superintendent, and fur- 
nishing the names and addresses of class teacher and presi- 
dent, will receive an International Certificate of recognition. 
This is a beautiful lithographed certificate, signed by both 
the international and State or provincial superintendents. It 
is suitable for framing, and will be a constant reminder of the 
bond of fellowship existing between the adult Bible classes 
of the continent. One edition is prepared with space at the 
bottom for the signatures of charter members. 


definitely connected with some 


The plan is simple and can be put into operation 
in country districts as well as in towns and cities. 
Its method suits the spirit of the times, and when- 
ever it is pushed with consecrated tact and holy en- 
thusiasm it cannot fail to appeal to many, especially 
to those who are well-disposed toward the Church. 

As long as it remains a department of some church 
organization, however, it will lack the quality of 
complete democracy, and for this reason we do not 
believe it will have the universal and compelling ap- 
peal that has characterized the Adult Schools of 
England, which know “neither sect nor party.” 
This “being a department,” however, is not without 
some immediate advantage. The Church gives the 
movement a backing and an impetus which the Adult 
Schools have not yet attained in this country. Time 
and experience will bring needed modifications and 
the efficiency of the work is sure to increase. It is 
a step in the right direction, and it promises to be 
one of the most significant movements for Bible 
study in recent years. Have you an organized Adult 
Department in your school? If not, why not? 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XXI* 


40. The Teachers of the Baltimore Association. 

Our teachers were selected from the members of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting who had been to 
New Garden Boarding-School and who had had some 
experience in teaching the country schools before the 
war. We had others who were brought from the 
North and West. When the schools had reached 
their largest number, there were some 60 teachers 
under the care of the Association. It was the duty 
of the superintendent to look after them, assigning 
them to their various schools, find boarding places. 
for them and see that books and stationery were sup- 
plied. It was also his duty to see that everything 
was running smoothly between the teachers and the 
patrons of the schools. It required care always to 
get the right one in the right place. These assign- 
ments were generally made at the close of the Normal 
School, so when the teachers returned home they 
knew where their next year’s work was to be done. 
No Methodist bishop ever had a more loyal set of 
workers to assign to their fields of service. They 
were willing to leave the matter to the superinten- 
dent and many times did not even inquire what the 
salary would be. Indeed, in looking back to the loy- 
alty and devotion of those dear teachers, I do not 
wonder that the work was greatly blessed. 

It could not be otherwise. It is hard to resist the 
desire to mention their names, for I feel that North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting owes more to those devoted 
and self-sacrificing teachers than it is aware of. Only 
the fear of omitting some who should be mentioned 
keeps me from giving a detailed list of the Blairs, 
the Henleys, the Farlows, the Dixons, the Englishes, - 
Tomlinsons, Davises, Worths, Fraziers, Whites,. 
Pettys, Hodginses, Benbows, Starbucks, Menden- 
halls, Wilsons and others of the South; and from the 
North, the Meaders, Steers, Hollingsworths and 
Clarks—all dear names to those of us who were in 
the field. Here I want to say, what I have long felt 
in regard to the growth of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting, that this growth was due to the faithful- 
ness of those teachers as much as to the ministers, 
for at the close of the war there were few active 
members of the yearly meeting who were acknowl- 
edged ministers. 

41. The Ministers of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting at the Close of the War. 

Isham Cox, with gray hairs and old-fashioned 
saddle-bags, was a familiar picture, riding around 
over the State, visiting the meetings, doing a good 
work and preaching a gospel of good cheer. He was: 
faithful in oceupying his gift. His labors were 
blessed to the Church. In the eastern portion was. 
Dr. William Nicholson, with his strong and clear 
ministry, leading his hearers to a deeper and fuller 
understanding of the Gospel message. In the same 
locality was Ellen Nicholson, with her feeble body, 
but filled with the Spirit of her Master and fully con- 
secrated to His service. Her ministry was on the 
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prophetic order and was blessed to many. In addi- 
tion to these there were few who were actively en- 
gaged in the field. Daniel and Seth Barker were 
growing old and could not engage in much active 
service. Albert Peele was a rising young minister 
who has given a good account of himself and is still 
active in proclaiming the Gospel message. Many 
have been blessed by his ministry. Besides these, 
there were a few others who were old and feeble and 
rarely went from home. Yet their prayers held up 
the hands of those actively engaged. How few were 
these compared with the multitudes that they had to 
meet. Here were about 2,200 members scattered 
over North Carolina from the Eastern coast to the 
Western end among the mountains and across them 
into eastern Tennessee and down into the ‘region of 
Knoxville, Maryville and Friendsville. Surely 
they were separated far from each other upon the 
walls. The line of battle was long drawn out. In 
addition to all this they had just passed through a 
four years’ war, had been stripped of their property 
and left destitute. Their meetings had been small 
during that time and many of them held under try- 
ing circumstances. I! will here insert a description 
of a meeting held in Virginia during the war. It 
was written by Susan Walker, a member of the meet- 
ing, and read before a literary society at Earlham 
College during the winter of 1862-63, she being a stu- 
‘dent at Earlham at that time. Perhaps many sim- 
ilar experiences were passed through by meetings in 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 
A Quaker Meeting in Dixie. 

It was a bright morning in the winter of 1861 
when the Friends of Fairfax Meeting began to as- 
‘semble at the usual hour around the old stone meet- 
ing-house. Great was their surprise upon arriving 
there to find that it was occupied by two companies 
of Confederate Cavalry that had encamped there 
during the previous night. Some of the oldest and 
‘most influential men Friends immediately sought out 
the captains and told them of their situation, that the 
‘house was their place of worship and that there had 
not been a meeting missed there for over one hun- 
dred years, and if the arrangements could possibly 
be made they would be obliged for the use of the 
house for at least two hours. At first the officer 
thought it would be impossible, but after some con- 
sultation concluded that the building was large 
enough for them all and said if the Friends would 
wait a while they could make some room for them. So 
the women sat in the carriages while the men entered 
the house and assisted the soldiers to pack their bed- 
ding and baggage to one side. The partition was 
-soon closed and those of the soldiers who did not wish 
to attend the meeting were sent into the other side 
of the house. However, almost all had a curiosity 
to be present, having heard of Quaker meetings. 
When the members entered the scenes presented there 
were strange ones for the interior of a Friends meet- 
jng-house, and had it not been for the solemnity of 
the occasion would have been truly amusing. The 
-old ladies ascended the steps into the gallery and took 


| listened to her words of truth and love. 


their seats, though rather daintily, as arms were 
stacked behind them and muskets and swords stored 
away beneath the benches. In one corner of the 
room the “stars and bars’ were unfurled. In an 
opposite one was a large fireplace with a blazing fire, 
over which was roasting a large turkey, also some 
hominy cooking. Overcoats were hanging all about. 
Knapsacks and saddles were strewn around, while a 
suppressed titter or an amused whisper of some of the 
more mischievous soldiers regarding the peculiar 
shape of the plain bonnets could be distinctly heard. 
But when all were seated it was perfectly quiet, and 
when an aged and feeble lady rose every countenance 
wore a thoughtful aspect and each attentively 
When she 
rose to invoke a blessing on the little band there as- 
sembled, she also prayed that the wings of peace 
might be spread over our once prosperous and happy 
land, also for the strangers that were that day gath- 
ered in their midst, until loud sobs broke from strong 
men and great tears forced themselves down their 
sun-burned cheeks. After meeting many of them 
expressed their gratification at having been allowed 
to assemble with the members and said they hoped 
to have another opportunity. Of course the Friends 
were not desirous that they should remain in the 
house, but invited them to attend their meetings 
whenever they felt inclined. Since that day there 
have been many assemblings for worship in the same 
room and amidst the same military surroundings. 
They have been mostly solemn and impressive, but 
very différent from our nice, quiet little ones here at 
Earlham. Those who have not been surrounded by 
war and its attendant horrors know but poorly how to 
appreciate the almost perfect peace and tranquillity 
that reigns here. JI hope never again to hear the 
familiar sound of the booming of cannon or the noise 
of musketry, and that ere I return to the Blue Ridge 
Hills of my Native State they will have passed for- 
ever from our land. 
42. The Fruits and Lessons of the Work. 

Our dear Friends in the limits of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting had their full share of these difficul- 
ties, as they were located in that part of the State 
where Johnson’s and Sherman’s armies passed in the 
closing years of the war. Their meetings were 
mostly held in silence, as there were but few min- 
isters belonging to the yearly meeting. Their num- 
bers were verv few and scattered over a long dis- 
tance, and yet we saw this little number, without 
much noise or any great show, grow in a few years 
from 2,200 in 1866 to 5,500 in 1876, and it has eon- 
tinued to grow until now the figures have nearly 
reached 7,000, and that notwithstanding the fact 
that they have set off the Friends in Tennessee to join 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting in Ohio. It should also 
be borne in mind that this increase has not been helped 
by Friends moving from other yearly meetings into 
its limits, but on the other hand some of our Western 
yearly meetings have been strengthened by members 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting moving into their 
limits. There is another fact that I wish to impress 
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upon my readers. There has not been the backslid- 
ing in that yearly meeting that there has been in 
some others. If we look over the church papers for 
the last forty years and sum up the number who 
have been recorded as converted in the revivals and 


who have joined the Church, we should expect in the | 


place of five or six thousand, they would have ten or | 


twenty thousand. In others, instead of ten or fifteen 
thousand, they should have, according to revival fig- 
ures, thirty or forty thousand; and then when we 
hear some one of our revivalists state how many 
thousands have been converted under their ministry, 
we pause and exclaim, ‘‘Where are they to-day?’ I 
am not condemning revival work, but rejoice that I 
have had a little hand in it myself and can call to 
mind some who claim that they found the Saviour 
under my ministry during some revival work. But 
in view of these figures, which are stubborn things 
and cannot be denied, is there not room to fear that 
there has been a fault in our revival methods or in 
the shepherding care of the Church? Perhaps a 
future historian may see a weakness in both the evan- 
gelist and the shepherd. In building up the work in 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, which I regard as 
one of the greatest works of the Society of Friends in 
the last hundred years, there is a lesson that I wish 
to impress upon the workers in other yearly meet- 
ings. Here were some 60 or more teachers, all 
Christians, sent out into the various meetings, re- 
quested to open their schools with devotional exer- 
cises every morning, encouraged to organize Bible- 
schools and take the superintendency of ‘the same 
unless a more suitable person could be found; they 
were impressed with the importance of being faithful 
in their meeting for worship in vocal prayer and tes- 
timony, and, above all, to visit the sick, hunt up the 
poor children and get them into school and under 
their religious instruction. This was a work that 
was done with no flourish of trumpets. Often have 
I heard of some heroic deed done by these young 
teachers, deeds that were done only for the Master’s 
eye to see. Some of these have passed on and per- 
haps they were surprised when they heard Him say, 
“T was sick and in prison and ye visited me, enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord.” With the blessing of 
the Lord upon the labor of these dear teachers, the 
monthly meetings began to receive members, a family 
at a time, sometimes two or three families. Some- 
times the children in the school led their parents into 
the church. Other families were impressed by the 
silent and patient suffering of the Friends during the 
war. In some cases the women and children of those 
who were not Friends would come and sit with 
Friends in their silent meetings while their hus- 
bands, fathers and sons were in the army. They 
found something in those meetings which strength- 
ened them in the time of sorrow, and when the war 
was over they joined the Church where they had 
found help in those dark hours. Another feature of 
this work was that it went on harmoniously and they 
did not have the religious controversies on doctrinal 
points that have occurred in some other yearly 


meetings, and where they have had these things in- 
troduced it has been done by those coming from out- 
side. Theological hair-splitting and fanatical ex- 
tremes were never created by the kind of work that 
has been described above. Where the mind is 
trained along with the emotions, where brain and 
heart are educated in unison, such things do not take 
place. The sad result comes where one is developed 
to the neglect of the other. The narrow and un- 
trained mind runs off upon hobbies and extremes. 
Our fathers were right when they labored for a re- 
ligious and guarded education. They builded well 
when they placed the monthly meeting school-house 
along by the side of the meeting-house. I have dwelt 
thus upon this revival work of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion in building up North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
because there is a lesson in it that some of the other 
yearly meetings will do well to study, and I also feel 
a desire to honor the memory of those silent workers, 
who patiently labored day after day, walking 
through the cold and wet, some of them build- 
ing the fires in the school-house, sweeping out 
the room, visiting the children in their homes and 
speaking a word of comfort to the parents. Another 
generation has arisen and I fear if I did not say 
these words they never would be said. 


THE STORY OF MY MEN’S CLASS. 


BY C. E. MC COLLY. 


My men’s Bible-class was born of desire. For 
years there had been a great longing in my heart for 
a more intimate acquaintance with, and an oppor- 
tunity to use the latent power of the men of my par- 
ish. The thought of what a mighty inspiration they 
might be to me filled my soul with a longing that only 
its realization could satisfy. To be deprived of their 
help filled me with deepest gloom, and I determined 
to remedy, if possible, that which was taking the joy 


_ out of my ministry. 


In April, 1906, a quarterly describing the new 
adult Bible-class movement, and telling of its won- 
derful success, came to my desk. Eagerly I read it 
and realized that I had found a way to accomplish 
my desires. 

I got three men to meet with me at the Sunday- 
school hour, and I unfolded to them my ‘ambition to 
have an organized men’s Bible-class as my helpers. 
We spent the hour talking over plans and discussing 
methods. We decided on three things: (1) That we 
will have a class of forty men. (2) When we get 
that number we will have a banquet. (3) We will 
make it a brotherhood class. 

Six or seven men met the next Sunday and, en- 
thused and determined, we settled down to definite 
systematic work. <A list of men who we thought 
could be most easily persuaded to come was pre- 
sented, and volunteers called for to invite them. It 
was so arranged that each man on the list received 
from three to eight invitations to attend the next Sun- 
day. Soon we had 19 men present. Then the town 
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began to wonder and talk. For weeks our class was 
the subject of more discussion than any other topic. 
As soon as we had a sufficient number of men we 
organized, adopting a constitution and electing a 
teacher, president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, and the necessary committees. After we 
got the “easy” men we went after the “hard” ones, 
-and to the wonder, delight and surprise of all, these, 
' too, came. 

Over a dozen of the hardest drinking men of the 
town have been converted and joined the class. 

Some of our victories have aroused much enthusi- 
asm. One man, a church-member, had not been in- 
side the church for fourteen years. The class went 
after him, and in a few weeks got him. He has not 
missed a single session of the class nor a morning 
service of the church since. He soon became inter- 
ested in a prominent politician, a man clean of 
morals, but indifferent to the church. The whole 
class now became interested in getting him, and in- 
vitations by the score were pressed upon him. 

One day I said to him, “Mr. A , have you 
heard about our Bible-class?’ With a quizzical 
smile he replied, “I haven’t heard anything else for 
three months.” 

It was some time before we got him; now he never 
misses a Sunday, and is treasurer of our class. 

One Sunday he found a group of boys shooting 
eraps. He “rounded them up,” brought them to the 
“summer house,” and they all joined the class. 

Much to the surprise of everybody, we secured our 
40 men in about eight weeks, and the ladies of the 
ehurch provided our first banquet. Then we ar- 
ranged a membership contest that lasted through 
First month. This increased our membership to 
120. One of the happiest moments of all my min- 
isterial career was when 12 of my men came to my 
home and laid before me a plan for a revival meet- 
ing for “men only” (we had just closed a four-weeks’ 
meeting with about 60 converts). They would pay 
all expenses and assume all responsibilities. . The 
meeting lasted eight days. The last few nights 
women were admitted. Twenty-one accepted Christ. 


Nearly 40 men have joined the Church since the | 


class was organized. 
Summer came, and all the attractions of a new 


railroad, opening up the Moosehead-Lake region to | 


tourist and sportsman ; with neighboring resorts; and 
a trolley-ride to a free vaudeville; the nooks and vales 
and banks of the majestic Kennebec River to entice 
and allure with their coolness and beauty made a 
problem for us. How were we to keep our class to- 
gether? We planned that if we had something for 


the men to do we could hold them, otherwise not. We | 


hit on this plan: Our class-room in the church was 
small, hot and stuffy. We proposed building a 
“summer house” on the church lot. The men were 
delighted. Two men donated the standing timber. 
The minister led a crew into the woods, we cut and 
hauled the logs to the saw-mill, the carpenters in the 
class built a beautiful “summer house” 18 by 30, 
leaving an open space three feet wide all the way 


around the building. Into this open space we fitted 
canvas curtains. We decorated the room with’ 
branches of trees, pictures and mottos, put in electric 
lights, and we have the most delightful, coziest class- 
room imaginable. 

Then we arranged an attendance contest, and the 
interest was simply marvelous. A hundred men 
gathered there, singing their songs, bowing their 
heads in prayer, or in animated discussion, in full 
view of the street, caused many a curious passer-by 
to stop and question. 

And they were men of all nationalities and prac- 
tically of all shades of morals. The swarthy Ar- 
menian, the Irish Yankee, and the man from the 
provinces all mingled their voices in praise to God. 
We kept our men through Eighth and Ninth months 
and had an average attendance during the two months 
of 70. We are at the time of this writing seventeen 
months old and over 300 men have joined the class. 
With our changing population many have gone away. 


| The enrollment is not far from 250. 


We teach the lesson by the discussion-method. The 
men like to talk back, and are free to express them- 
selves. They resent the lecture-method as a ecurtail- 
ment of their rights. Let me give an incident of the 
lesson period to show the absolute freedom of the 
class. ‘How do you feel when you do wrong?” sud- 
denly questioned the teacher. 

It was the Armenian boy who spoke. ‘Something 
comes up and hurts me in my throat,” he said 
eagerly ; ‘something tells me, and it hurts.” Many 
questions of vital interest come up and are discussed. 

They are heart-to-heart talks, and very precious 
they are to the men. Although not all of them are 
professing Christians, yet they have surely been con- 
verted to better faith in humanity and closer com- 
munion with the Bible and with one another. The 
class makes much of the social features. The class is 
supposed to meet once a month for some kind of a 
social gathering. One of our favorite suppers is a 
baked-bean supper, baking our beans in a ‘‘bean- 
hole” as the river drivers do, many of whom are in 
our class. The great beauty of the new-movement 
class, and especially is it true of ours, is, that it is 
not a “one man’s class.” I have never heard the class 
alluded to as the class of anybody connected with the 
Chureh or Sunday-school. We have built up this 
class by putting ourselves into it heart and soul. 

No man gets out of my church without from one 
to a dozen invitations to stay to Sunday-school. 

One of my men invited 122 men in one week. I 
asked one of my boys, “How did you get this fel- 
low?” “Well,” he said, “I asked him a few times, 
and-as he didn’t come I went and got him.” 

And.so we bring them in. Our men take their 
teams and go after the invalid members and those not 
sufficiently interested to come otherwise. 

A presiding officer in one of our lodges paid this 
tribute to my class. He called upon the sick commit- 
tee to report, but they had been negligent and could 
not. “There is a Bibleclass,” said the officer, “in 
this town that takes better care of its members than 
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we do. I see one of its members present, and will he 
please tell us about the brother ?”’ 

We have our men divided into groups of ten, with 
a watchman for each group. This keeps us in con- 
stant touch with the men. 

The brotherhood idea is our strongest factor. We 
have two mottos: “Only once a stranger” and “The 
other fellow”; and we try to live up to them. Here 
are some of the expressions of the men, regarding the 
benefit of the class. “It makes my whole week bet- 
ter,” “It teaches me the best things of life.” ‘It has 
been a great help to me,” said one man earnestly; 
“the class has helped me more than I can tell you. 
Last winter I was converted through its influence. 
It has changed my whole life.” 

This is the feeling of the men. It is true the en- 
tire church has been changed by the men’s class.— 


The Homiletic Review. 


WHAT INSTEAD OF SALOONS ? 


Saloons gone from your town? 

Well, that’s good; but you don’t think that’s all, 
do vou? 

Probably it has already occurred to you that some- 
thing must be done about enforcing your anti-saloon 
law. And that point you don’t want to forget, for 
if you don’t make prohibition good in your town now 
that you have it, you’ll get the saloons back in two 
years as sure as the years run through the calendar. 

But merely keeping the saloons out isn’t all of 
your proper business just now by a very great deal. 

The town that has put saloons out 1s honor bound 
to put something else in thewr stead. 

It wasn’t a good apology nor excuse for the ex- 


istence of the liquor business, but it was an explana- | 
tion of a deal of the strength that the saloonkeeper | 


had in your community—the appeal that he man- 
aged to make to the ordinary man’s liking for “some 
place to go of evenings,” for ‘‘a quiet corner to meet 
some of the fellows.” f 

If you have had half an eye open, you have seen 


the men and boys who used to go to the saloons stroll- | 


ing around the streets looking lonesome as homesick 
children since you shut up their former resorts. 


And if your ears have been open, you’ve probably | 


heard rumors that some of the younger fellows es- 
pecially have been congregating in secret resorts 
worse than the old saloons. 

Tt’s all very well for you to say that they would 
be better off if they stayed at home. Maybe they 
might stay there if they had homes as good as yours. 

Come to think of it, though, even that’s doubtful. 
You yourself, with everything imaginable around 
you to make your own rooftree delightful to a man, 
begin to vote it dull after three or four nights of 
home-staying and propose to your wife “to get out 
somewhere and see something or do something.” 

Yet you will discourse about the virtue of staying 
indoors evenings to men who have never in their lives 
learned anything of the art of keeping good company 


themselves. And the multitude of young fellows 
boarding who haven’t any homes to stay in—what 
are you going to say to them ? 

This instinct for “meeting up” with other men 
seems to us a fine and human characteristic when it 
expresses itself in social clubs, in fraternal lodges, in. 
political organizations—a very elevated impulse in- 
deed when it finds satisfaction in literary and 
musical gatherings and higher still when it takes a 
man to church. 

But you can’t praise it for a virtue when it works 
out one way in one man and condemn it for a vice 
when it works out another way in another man who 
hasn’t had as good a chance. 

The honest hwman thing to do is to recognize the 
fellowship instinct as normal and native to men of 
every rank, and in a class of men where it has related 
itself to vice not to attempt to suppress vt but to pro- 
vide for its right exercise. 

Getting rid of the saloons oughtn’t to be looked at — 
as a triumph in taking away from some men in the ~ 
community an institution that they enjoyed. That’s 
a very cold-blooded and unsympathetic attitude of 
rejoicing for any person to take; a Christian least 
of all ought to be guilty of it. The right way of 
thinking is to consider it a triumph because of the 
opportunity thus opened to direct the attention of 
these men to better enjoyments. 

It’s a happy thing to report that many towns that 


| have recently gone dry realize their duty in this re- 


spect and are moving to fulfill it. Is your town 
among them ? 

One way is to organize a Young Men’s Christian 
Association if your town hasn't one already—or, tf 
it has, to reinvigorate the existing association. 

It meant that a class of citizens of mighty sound 
sense live down in “Egypt” when immediately after 
the local option successes of last fall in Southern 
Illinois, the towns of that section united in an appeal 
to the State Young Men’s Christian Association 


| Committee asking for a man to come among them 


and organize associations wherever the saloons had 
been expelled. And it is a proof of the sense of the 
committee that it sent the man. 

Yet the Young Men’s Christian Association can’t 
reach the whole length of the problem. Many towns 
out of which saloons have been cast are too small for 
formal association work. In the larger towns the as- 
sociation building is often remote from the neigh- 
borhoods where the saloons ‘were thickest. And in 
some places, we fear, the association has hardened 
too absolutely into a limited service to allow it to 
serve all classes democratically. 

But in any of these cases the so-called “coffee- 
room” may be splendidly useful—just a plain, every- 
day sort of a restaurant with simple lunch and soft 
drinks at hand—the kind of a restaurant where it is 
perfectly allowable to sit and loaf. 

Such an enterprise will very likely prove self-sup- 
porting in a short while. If it doesn’t, nobody could 
do a better thing for a dry town than to pay any 


with themselves and furnishing good amusement for | deficit that has to be paid in order to keep it open. 
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And as it runs on, the addition of games and reading 
matter is very likely to come in naturally. 


under obligation to get into this work on its own ac- 
count and do something under its own roof to meet 
social needs of men evicted from saloons. 

What pity of pities that the accepted idea of a 
church sociable is a shrewd device to extract coin 
from the pockets of people. If the church ever gets 
into the habit of holding sociables and especially of 
being sociable for the sake of putting religious im- 
pulses into the hearts of people, it will be able to sat- 
isfy some human requirements over which the saloon 
hitherto has exercised a considerable monopoly. 

How tw would revolutionize a town if men who 
used to go to the saloons for friendliness should find 
just as warm an article of the same sort, and as gen- 
wine, in the churches. 

That wouldn’t catch all the old saloon-patrons, but 
it would catch more than a few of them.—The 
Interior. 


WORDS FROM “MOTHER.” 
The sweetness and charm of the spirit which 


breathes through the following lines come as a bene- | 


diction in every-day life and strengthen us for the 
duties of our common lot. The ‘“‘advices” are taken 
from the Discipline of London Yearly Meeting and 
are addressed to ‘our members and to all who meet 
with us in publie worship” : 

r aa 

Take heed, dear Friends, we entreat you, to the 


convictions of the Holy Spirit, who leads, through | 


unfeigned repentance, and living faith in the Son 
of God, to reconciliation with our Heavenly Father, 
and to the blessed hope of eternal life, purchased for 
us by the one offering of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

Be earnestly concerned in religious meetings rever- 
ently to present yourselves before the Lord; and 
seek, by the help of the Holy Spirit, to worship God 
through Jesus Christ. 

Prize the privilege of access by Him unto the 
Father. 
the same with thanksgiving. 


_ endeavor to promote the temporal, moral and relig- 


ar As | lous well-being of your fellow-men. 
After all this, however, the Church will still be | 


With a tender conscience, in accordance with the 


_ precepts of the Gospel, take heed to the limitations 


Continue instant in prayer, and watch in | 


Be in the frequent practice of waiting upon the | 


Lord in private retirement, honestly examining your- 


-selves as to your growth in grace, and your prepara- | 


tion for the life to come. 


Be diligent in the private perusal of the Holy 


Scriptures ; and let the daily reading of them in your 
families be devoutly conducted. 

Be careful to make a profitable and religious use 
-of those portions of time on the first day of the week 
which are not occupied by our meetings for worship. 

Live in love as Christian brethren, ready to be 
helpful one to another, and sympathising with each 
other in the trials and afflictions of life. Watch over 
one another for good, manifesting an earnest desire 
that each may possess a well-grounded hope in Christ. 

Follow peace with all men, desiring the true hap- 
-piness of all. Be kind and liberal to the poor; and 


of the Spirit of Truth in the pursuit of the things of 
this life. 

Maintain strict integrity in your transactions in 
trade, and in all your outward concerns. Guard 


| against the spirit of speculation, and the snare of 


accumulating wealth. Remember that we must ac- 
count for the mode of acquiring, as well as for the 
manner of using, and finally disposing of our posses- 
s1ons. 

Observe simplicity and moderation in your deport- 
ment and attire, in the furniture of your houses, and 
in your style and manner of living. Carefully main- 
tain in your own conduct, and encourage in your 
families, truthfulness and sincerity; and avoid 
worldliness in all its forms. 

Guard watchfully against the introduction into 
your households of publications of a hurtful ten- 
deney; and against such companionships, indul- 
gences, and recreations, whether for yourselves or 


| your children, as may in any wise interfere with a 


growth in grace. 

Avoid and discourage every kind of betting and 
gambling, and such speculation in commercial life 
as partakes of a gambling character. 

In view of the manifold evils arising from the use 
of intoxicating liquors, prayerfully consider whether 
your duty to God and to your neighbor does not re- 
quire you to abstain from using them yourselves or 
offering them to others, and from having any share in 
their manufacture or sale. 

Let the poor of this world remember that it is our 
Heavenly Father’s will that all His children should 
be rich in faith. Let your lights shine in lives of 
honest industry, and patient love. Do your utmost 
to maintain yourselves and your families in an hon- 
orable independence, and, by prudent care in time 
of health, to provide for sickness and old age, holding 
fast by the promise, “I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee.” 

In contemplating the engagement of marriage, 
look principally to that which will help you on your 
heavenward journey. Pay filial regard to the judg- 
ment of your parents. Bear in mind the vast im- 
portance, in such a union, of an accordance in relig- 
ious principles and practice. Ask counsel of God; 
desiring, above all temporal considerations, that your 
union may be owned and blessed of Him. 

Watch with Christian tenderness over the opening 
minds of your children; inure them to habits of self- 
restraint and filial obedience; carefully instruet 
them in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; and 
seek for ability to imbue their hearts with the love of 
their Heavenly Father, their Redeemer, and their 
Sanctifier. 

Finally, dear Friends, let your whole conduct and 
conversation be such as become the Gospel. Exercise 
yourselves to have always a conscience void of of- 
fense toward God and toward men. Be steadfast and 
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faithful in your allegiance and service to your Lord; 
continue in His love; endeavoring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 


Sonw Vielus on Present Day Copirs. 


THE PASTORAL NEEDS OF OUR 
CONGREGATIONS.* 
BY MARY M. HOBBS. 
(Concluded. ) 

I think it is plain to us that pastoral work is 
needed. Who shall do it, and how shall it be done? 
The Uniform Discipline maps out the wisest course 
for us: 

“Tt is the duty of the pastoral committee to have 
a general oversight of the shepherding of the flock, to 
be watchful of the interests of absent members, to 
visit the families of attenders of meetings, to extend 
a special care to those attenders who are not members, 
and to invite them to join in membership when they 
are prepared to do so. They shall extend a watchful 
care over the associate members, and encourage them 
to become active members as soon as they are pre- 
pared to do so.” 

“When particular meetings feel the need of the 
special services of ministers, the initiative in the ar- 
rangement therefor shall be taken by the pastoral 
committee of the congregation.” 

The pastoral committee may decide what shall be 
done, whether one person be selected to do it or 
whether it shall devolve upon many. Things are 
usually better done if they are the business of one 
person. A very good working plan is for the chair- 
man of the pastoral committee to be enabled to de- 
vote much of his or her time to this service, to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances 
and needs of the neighborhood and thus be able to 
report what work is needed and to eall to his assist- 
ance any or all of the committee. The person for 
this office should be selected with great wisdom, be- 
cause not every one is suited to it. It will never do 
for this service to be rendered in a perfunctory man- 
ner. There must be the loving, personal sympathy 
which knows both when to speak and when to be 


silent; when to give the word of cheer and when to | 


caution or rebuke. 
We have such a model pastor in our own meeting 


at home that I cannot better describe what is needed | 


than to tell what he is—large-hearted, self-sacrificing, 
no quibbler over doctrinal points, helpful toward 
everybody. He has the confidence of the young men 
so completely that he can sit down and talk to them 
in such a way that almost without their knowing it he 


sees their attitude of mind and can influence them to | 


take hold of some church work, or do something for 
the meeting. He is welcome in every home and by 
every member of the household. By his hearty 
laugh, his genial comradeship, his quick sympathy 
and his sound judgment he fills a place in our meet- 


* Reprinted from “The Minutes and Proceedings of the Five 
Years Meeting,” 1907. 


ing and neighborhood which no one else now there 
could fill. It does not matter that in a college com- 
munity he is no college man, but a plain farmer. 
The students love him and believe in him; the 
stranger within our gates is welcomed by him and 
invited to meeting, the family is visited by him and 
invited to the Bible-school; associate members are 
talked with and helped to become active. There is no 
fear of him; he will invite the girls and boys to a 
watermelon feast at his farm and join in their hilarity. 
He is a benediction as he rides about. Were it not 
better for the rest of us who want this art to set him 
so at liberty that he could do all which there is in his 
heart to do, with the understanding that he can call 
upon any of us to help him when he needs us ? 

It is not quite relying upon individual guidance, 
which indeed would most likely result, as it has in 
the past, in each one going about his or her private 
affairs; but it is the result of the consensus of Chris- 
tian opinion which to my mind is a more reliable 
thing for the meeting. The members who assist in — 
visiting need this work to prevent them from grow- 
ing one-sided and selfish. They are far more likely, 
too, to engage in it if there is some definite thing for 
them to do than if left entirely to their own initiative. 

How shall the meetings be helped which have no 
pastoral committee strong enough to regulate mat- 
ters? There are many such. I see no way but for 
the Evangelistic and Church. Extension Committee 
of the yearly meeting, in co-operation with the elders 
of the meetings, to locate a person or persons to do 
what is needed to be done. It is necessary to have 
the Gospel preached. However untrained people 
may have done in Fox’s time, they will not now at- 
tend silent meetings, and silent meetings are not what 
' they need. They need instruction, line upon line and 

precept upon precept. It is unfortunate for the pas- 
tor to have the preaching to do, but sometimes there 

| seems no other way. 
To the ministers in the meetings and the pastoral 
_ committees we must look for the conservation of that 
_ part of our Quaker faith which is of perennial im- 
portance and which should be the living element con- 
_ necting us with our past. If the teachers have the 
conviction which sent Fox forth, we shall have 
Friends meetings developed out of these congrega- 
tions which shall keep alive the Society, and our in- 
valuable form of worship will not be sacrificed. We 
ought not to be bound by the manner in which the 
early Friends did their work, but incited by the fact 
that they did it. If we can reach people and open 
_ their souls to the fact that God is with them to guide, 
_ to bless, to save and to prepare for immortal life, we 
ought not to halt because the means at our command 
are different from that employed in the seventeenth 
century. We think too much of the past and not 
enough of the present; in this way we can sever our 
vital connection with our past as surely as by think- 
ing altogether of the present and not at all of the past. 

Tf any woman of antiquity had reason to glory in 
the past, the Roman Cornelia had. She was the 
| daughter of Scipio Africanus; but her words to the 


* 
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two boys whom she was training for Roman citizen- 
ship are very significant: “I am tired of being called 
the daughter of Scipio. I wish to be called the 
mother of the Gracchi.”” Her hope, her pride, her 
joy and her ambition were in the future, not in the 
past. 
classes and our Quaker round tables, and maintain 
our ideas of silent and vocal worship, but we must 
have knights errant of the twentieth century who ride 
forth redressing human wrongs. 
fashioned toil and devotion and self-sacrifice. It 
will be necessary for us, with Peter, to “turn again” 
from much that we have accustomed ourselves to con- 
sider necessary to our comfort and convenience if we 
would be in a position to “strengthen the brethren.” 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE AFRICAN WORK FOR SECOND 
QUARTER, 1908. 


Kaimosi Station. 


The change of the working hours of our employees 
has proved very advantageous, both to the industrial 
work as well as the “service” and school. 
our program consisted of working hours from six to 
two and then “service” followed by school. The 
present plan begins with “service” in the morning 
at 5.30 for all our employees, then manual labor 
until noon with a rest of an hour. The laborers con- 
tinue their work until five, while all others on the 


station hold another “service” at 2 P. M., followed | 


by school. 

We still have the large First-day services with an 
average of 569 and daily services with an average of 
58. Our daily school has averaged 25 for the 
quarter. 

The work of the industrial department has been 
brick making for a part of the time, lumbering and 
mill work, getting out the lumber for the Maragoli 
and Kaimosi houses, laying up brick with some 
native help on the Kaimosi house. We are glad we 
can report the Kaimosi house ready for the roof 
timbers, which yet remain to be sawed. 

Some agricultural work has been done during the 
quarter. 

This bare outline of averages and of work accom- 
plished presents but faintly the whole work of the 
station for the sermons preached and lives lived, 
as we work and mingle in daily contact with the 
people, constitute the larger part of missionary 
effort, especially on an industrial station. 

Artuur B. Curtson. 
Maragoli Station. 

All the boys give evidence of growth, both as 
Christians and also in the work of making Christ 
known. We may mention especially promising 


as an evangelist the youngest of these, Amaguni, who 


was recognized as a Christian at our last annual 


It is well for us to have our Quaker history | 


It will require old- 


Formerly | 


' other than station allowance. 


meeting in Twelfth month. He is earnest and ef- 
fective in his. presentation of the Gospel. 

The average attendance at school for the quarter 
has been 44. There is a great desire to write. Our 
two dozen slates are not enough to go round, so they 
have to take turns. Of course every one wants to be 
first. The boys are gradually learning “girls first.” 

If any one feels disposed to send slates and slate 
pencils they will be useful. Tablets or paper for ink 
are needed, also English copy-books. A class in 
English has been started for the three Christian 
boys on our station. 

By the kindness of friends at home in reply to our 
request for sewing material we have been enabled to 
increase our sewing class. Heretofore it has been 
confined to the few we could employ with funds 
We have had from 
four to six girls to weed our flower garden. These 
have worked a month for their dresses, sewing them 
in the meantime. They work about four hours a 
day (as natives work) then go for a bath and have 
an hour of sewing. In the afternoon they attend the 
daily service and school. 

At present there are 22 girls. Many more have 
asked, but there is a limit to the number we ean take. 
They are sewing pieces of cloth together and making 
patchwork dresses. The dresses will be something of 
a curio when finished, but they will accomplish three 
things—they will have learned to sew, bathe daily, 
and the dresses will make a covering. 

One new hymn, “Have You Any Room for 
Jesus,” has been translated during the quarter. The 
hymns now number 18. 

Work on the permanent house has made progress. 
On Fourth month 7th the first stone was laid for the 
foundation, and Fifth month 13th the first brick 
was placed upon the stone foundation. The walls 
are now nearly half up. Two masons (native) were 
employed on the stone foundation, and we have now 
had the help of another for a few days. With these 
exceptions, the work has all been done by myself. 
Much remains to be done. There are yet brick to be 
burned and timber to be brought from Kaimosi. 

About one acre of wheat was sowed early in Fifth 
month, which is now heading and is promising a 
small yield. 

Sixth month 24th I was called to help kill a leopard 
which had been found hiding in the bush about one- 
quarter mile from the station. After a four hours’ 
drive we succeeded in killing the animal, which meas- 
ured six feet six inches from tip to tip. During the 
drive one man was badly clawed on the head. 


E. J. Rers and Desoran G. Regs. 
Iirhanda Station. 

The report for Lirhanda is not complete this quar- 
ter because of the break in the work on account of 
E. T. Hole and family leaving for America. 

The work at Lirhanda is in the immediate charge 
of Cherubini Matolas, one of our Swahili teachers, 
and under the direction of the missionaries at 
Kaimosi, who go to Lirhanda as often as possible. 

Artuor B. Curtrson. 
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Chings of Interest Amang Ourselues. 


Whiie in New York last week Rufus M. Jones attended 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting. 


Luke Woodard and wife, Fountain City, Ind., have been 
visiting Friends and meetings in Kansas since yearly meeting 
time. 


Dover Quarterly Meeting, New Hampshire, was held on 
the 17th ult. S. Adelbert Wood was in attendance, and 
his messages much appreciated. Friends are taking active in- 
terest in the temperance issues in that State. 


Lemuel and Rachel W. Middleton, Friendswood, Tex., 
who have been spending a few months in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, have returned home, and were warmly welcomed. 
The academy at Friendswood opened on the 2d inst. 


James R. Jones, Paoli, Ind., is on a short visit to his chil- 
dren at Lexington, N. C. His daughter Anna is expecting 
to start to Africa on the 12th inst., to join the Hotchkiss 
party in their mission work in that land. 


The new Missionary Calendar for 1909 prepared by the 
W. F. M. Union of Friends in America will be ready about 
the 15th inst. The committee has spared no pains to make 
it contribute the greatest possible amount of information 
and inspiration. 


Friends at Anderson, Ind., are encouraged with their pros- 
pects for the coming year. The work of the meeting has 
been systematized, and the better organization has resulted 
in a gain both spiritual and financial. Isaiah Jay is pastor in 
the meeting. 


Cyrus H. and Amy Hawkins, who labored successfully in 
pastoral work in Fruitland and East Buckeye meetings in Cot- 
tonwood Quarterly Meeting, Kansas, for near four years, have 
entered their new field in Friends Valley and Coldwater meet- 
ings in Oklahoma. Their present address is Pond Creek, 
Grand County, Oklahoma, R. R. No. 1. 


President A. Rosenberger, of Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa; William E. Cadbury, Secretary of the Friends Institute, 
Philadelphia, and Gilbert E. Bowles, a missionary from the 
Friends station in Tokyo, Japan, were among the visitors at 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which convened last Sixth-day. 


The Bible School at Harveyville, Kan., will soon be reor- 
ganized with superintendents for “home department” and 
“cradle roll.’ The school is increasing in attendance and 
spiritual interest. All services are being blessed of the Lord. 
At the evening service, First-day, Ist inst., four persons 
professed conversion. The mid-week meeting, which is held 
on Fourth-day evening, is followed by a half hour’s song 
service, 


The golden wedding of Jeremiah and Mary G. Hubbard 
was celebrated the 6th inst., at the home of their youngest son, 
Harry K. Hubbard, by about fifty of their relatives and chil- 
dren who gathered with well-filled baskets. Of the five 
living children all were present, with their fifteen grandchil- 
dren. One grandchild, however, who is the mother of a great 
grandchild, was unable to leave Long Beach, Cal. Several 
presents were received, and many loving words and good 
wishes for the future were expressed. 


The Friends of La Porte, Ind., have recently closed a three 
weeks’ evangelistic campaign. Edwin R. Dow, Chicago, IIL, 
and J. I. Reynolds, Birmingham, Ala., were the evangelists. 

The attendance was large, many times the house was 
crowded, and chairs were placed in the aisles. Factory meet- 
ings and street meetings were held with good results. Simul- 
taneous prayer meetings were held in the afternoons. Many 
were blessed at these cottage meetings. 

More than 20 have united with Friends, and several have 
united with other denominations. 

Friends of Fountain City, Ind, are fortunate in again 
securing the services of Ada Lee, whose labors proved so 
satisfactory last year. While attending Earlham College she 
comes to Fountain City every other Seventh-day, preaches 
morning and evening on First-day, and makes pastoral calls. 


The meetings on the alternate First-days are in charge of 
resident ministers. All feel that the variety thus secured, 
together with the leadership of an outsider, has contributed 
to the life of the meeting. It is planned to call on each 
member before the special evangelistic services, which will 
begin on the 23d inst. 

Friendsville Quarterly Meeting was held at Hickory Val- 
ley meeting-house, Tennessee, on the 24th ult. Levi Mills, 
the yearly meeting superintendent, was present, and preached 
a very helpful sermon both on that day and on the Sabbath 
following. Upon the favorable report of the committee ap- 


‘pointed to consider the propriety of establishing a monthly 


meeting in Knoxville, the quarterly meeting decided to set 
up Knoxville Monthly Meetiag of Friends, and appointed a 
committee to officially establish said meeting on the evening 
of Eleventh month 11th. Josephus Hoskins, pastor in the 
Maryville meeting, was appointed as quarterly meeting super- 
intendent of evangelistic and pastoral work. 


The following program, taken from a hand bill prepared 
by some London Friends, affords suggestions for entering 
a new field: 

Tue Revicious Society or FRIEnps. 
Meetings at Weybridge. 

Under the auspices of a committee of the above Society 
for the London district, a series of four addresses has been 
arranged to be given in Weybridge, on the following Sundays 
atows: Pa Mis 

October 11th—‘“Worship and Ministry,’ by Joseph B. 
Braithwaite. 

October 25th—‘“The Lord’s Supper,” 
Lewis. 

November 8th.—‘“Sacrifice,’ by J. Theodore Harris, B.A. 

November 22d.—“Christianity and War,’ by Henry Harris. 

Each address will be followed by a meeting for worship 
held after the manner of Friends. 

It is hoped that these gatherings, following those held in 
the spring of this year, may lead to the establishment of a 
regular meeting of Friends in Weybridge. 


by Georgina King 


A number of isolated Friends from different branches of 
the Society live in and about Harrisburg, Pa. On Second- 
day evening, the 2d inst., 22 of them were gathered at the 
home of Esther M. Pownall. The religious meeting was 
opened by reading the last chapter of Revelation, after 
which two Friends read chapters from “The Story of 
Quakerism.” 

George R. Chambers, Thomas J. Edge and Phebe D. 
Pownall were appointed a committee on program, and they 
have arranged for another meeting to be held Twelfth month 
7th, at the home of Howard FE. and Cora B. Eves, 1223 
Derry Street, Harrisburg, Pa. The program will consist of 
Bible reading and devotion, and the study of other chapters 
from “The Story of Quakerism.” 

Our correspondent continues: The request for names of 
Harrisburg Friends which accompanied last month’s notice 
brought one response that. was instrumental in getting us in 
touch with two more Friends. We trust there will be more 
responses so we may get in touch with all Harrisburg 
Friends. We also desire visits from any Friends who may 
come our way. Any communications may be addressed to 
F. L. Mulford, 75 North Sixteenth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


BORN. 


KeisaAy.—At 130 West Fourth Street, Anderson, Ind., to 
Guy Henry and Cassie M. Kelsay, Tenth month 29, 1908, a 
son, John Henry Kelsay. 


MARRIED. 


Hupp-Neumer.—At La Porte, Ind. Fourth-day evening, 
Tenth month 28, 1908, Burr W. Hupp and Minnie Nehmer. 
Both the bride and groom are estimable young people of La 
Porte, the groom being cashier of a bank. 


DIED. 
LoncsHorE.—At Watseka, Ill, Tenth month 27, 1908, 
Rebecca A. Longshore, aged seventy-one years. She was 


a birthright member of the Society, and for several years ~ 


served as elder. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON VIII, ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1908. 


SOLOMON ANOINTED KING. 
i, Kines® 2251-2, 12. 
(For special study, I Kings 1 : 32-40, 50-53.) 
GOLDEN TExt.—Know thou the God of 
thy father, and serve him with a perfect 


heart and with a willing mind. I 
28: 9. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRNCEDING WEDK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month, 16. Adon- 
ijah thwarted. I Kings 1: 1-27. 


Third-day. Solomon anointed king. I 
Kings 1: 28-53. 

Fourth-day. David’s last charge to Sol- 
omon. I Kings 2: 1-12. 

Fifth-day. David’s prayer. Ps. 72. 

Sixth-day. A prosperous king. I Chron. 
29 : 29-30. 

Seventh-day. Prince of Peace. 


Pirst-day. Everlasting dominion. Dan. 


Time.—About 970 B. C., according to | 


revised chronology. Solomon is said to 
have reigned forty years. 

Place.—Jerusalem. 

Parallel passages.—I Kings 1: 38-40 
and I Chron. 29:22; I Kings 2:10, I! 
and I Chron. 29: 26-30; I Kings 2:12 
and I Chron. 29: 23-25. 


Like most of the books of the Bible / 


the author of the books of the Kings 
is not mentioned. It is by the clear ac- 
knowledgment of the author a com- 
pilation (See I Kings 11:41; I Kings 


EAGER TO WORK. 
HEALTH REGAINED BY RIGHT FOOD. 


The average healthy man or woman is 
usually eager to be busy at some useful 
task or employment. 

But let dyspepsia or. indigestion get 
hold of one, and all endeavor becomes a 
burden. 

“A year ago, after recovering from 
an operation,” writes a Michigan lady, 
“my stomach and nerves began to give 
me much trouble. 

“At times my appetite was voracious, 
but when indulged, indigestion followed. 
Other times I had no appetitie whatever. 
The food I took did not nourish me and 
I grew weaker than ever. 

“T lost interest in everything and 
wanted to be alone. I had always had 
good nerves, but now the merest trifle 
would upset me and bring on a violent 
headache. Walking across the room 
was an effort and prescribed exercise 
was out of the question. 

“I had seen Grape-Nuts advertised, 
but did not believe what I read at the 
time. At last when it seemed as if 
I was literally starving, I began to eat 
Grape-Nuts. 

“IT had not been able to work for a 
year, but now after two months on 
Grape-Nuts I am eager to be at work 
again. My stomach gives no trouble 
now, my nerves are steady as ever, and 
interest in life and ambition have come 
back with the return to health. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Chron. | 


Tsai Ois | 


+ 


Th 
¥) are the source of 
the chief ingredient of 


The only Baking Powder 


e Queen of Fruits, 


made from 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. 
Makes the food finer, more healthful. 


No Alum 


—No Lime Phosphates 


14:29; II Kings 8: 23, etc, etc.) At 
what time the compilation was made is 
not known, but as Jehoiachin, 


the | 


nephew and predecessor of Zedekiah, is | 


mentioned during the imprisonment in 
Babylon in connection with Evil-mero- 
dach about 561 B. C., that part of the 
book could not have been written before 
that date (II Kings 25: 27-30). 
two books of Kings were originally one, 
and -the present division is an arbitrary 
one. 

The object of the compiler was not 
simply to give a history of the times 
about which he wrote, but rather to 
make the work “a vehicle of moral and 
religious teaching. Nearly everything it 
contains is subservient to the main end 
of impressing these lessons on the minds 
of the readers.” This fact should never 
be forgotten, for it is the principle which 
underlies the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The book begins with the accession 
of Solomon. It should be remembered 
that in oriental kingdoms the succession 
was not necessarily fixed in the eldest 
son. Indeed at the period studied it is 
quite likely that there were three meth- 
ods by which a land might receive a 
monarch: (1) by election, as was the 
case with Saul and David; (2) by the 
law of primogéniture; (3) by the nomi- 
nation of the preceding monarch. It 
was by the third of these that Solomon 
succeeded his father. It is, however, 
evident that Adonijah had expected to 
be king, and that his succession was 
expected by the people also (I Kings 
2:15). David held other views. 

The picture of David’s old age portrays 
him as physically decrepit, but the record 
gives no intimation of any decline in 
mental ability or grasp. 

The account of Adonijah’s rebellion is 
graphic, and the relation of the inter- 
views of Bathsheba, and Nathan with 
David particularly so. The special les- 
son opens with the account of the 
anointing of Solomon. This ceremony 


The | 


was most important. It established a 
relation between Jehovah and the king, 
and also by it was, it was believed, com- 
municated the Divine Spirit. Compare 
I Sam. 16:13. The fact that Adonijah 
lacked this anointing was a most serious 
matter for him, and his prospects. 

David, though pictured as decrepit, 
was not old in years, being probably 
little over 70, but he had led a wearing 
life, and men age more rapidly in the 


East. 

32. “Zadok.” He was the rival of 
Abiathar. He is first mentioned in II 
Sam. 8:17. Nathan, the prophet; 


Beniah was commander of the house- 
hold guard. IL Sam. 8:18. 

33. “Mine own mule.” The mule as 
part of the royal equipment is first men- 
tioned in Il Sam. 13:29; 18:9. Horses 
were not introduced till the reign of 
Solomon. To ride on the king’s special 
animal was a mark of great favor. See 
Esther 6:8  “Gihon.” Evidently a 
sanctuary in Jerusalem or its imme- 
diate vicinity. Compare II Chron, 32: 
30. 
34. “Anoint.” Nothing is said about 
crowning him, though crowns were 
worn. See II Sam. 1:10; I] Sam. 12: 
30. The anointing was the more im- 
portant. “Blow ye with the trumpet.” 
See Il Kings 9:13; 11:14; Tle Sam. 
15:10. “God save King Solomon.” 
Literally, “Let King Solomon live.” 

35. “Come up after him.” Follow 
him in a procession of state. “Sit upon 
my throne.’ ‘To show that he was to 
rule along with David, and after his 
death be king alone. Compare II Kings 
15& 5: 

37. Great as David’s rule had been, 
may that of Solomon exceed it. To 
wish that a son may be greater than his 
father would not be an expression un- 
welcome to a father. 

38. “Cher-eth-ites and Pe-leth-ites.” 
Foreign troops who formed the body- 
guard of David. Compare II Sam. 8: 
18; 15:18; 20:7. In modern history 
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similar examples are the Scotch archers 
of Louis XI, and the Swiss guard of 
the Pope. Their faithfulness saved the 
day for Solomon. 

39. “Oil out of the Tent.” R. V. 
The tent which David had pitched to 
receive the ark. (II Sam. 6:17.) Any 
oil from this source would be sacred. 

40. A graphic but hyperbolic descrip- 
tion of the popular rejoicing. 

50. “Feared.” Well might he, for it 
was a common thing to put to death 
all dangerous aspirants to the throne. 
“Horns.” The four projections at the 
corners. See Ex, 27:2. The custom of 
regarding an altar as a refuge for fugi- 
tives is very ancient. The altar was the 
table of the Lord; we who clung to the 
altar became the Lord’s guest, and there- 
fore was under the protection of the 
Lord. Compare Mal. 1:7; also Ex. 21: 
14. 

51. The sword was the ttsual method 
of execution. 

52. Solomon makes a _ conditional 
promise. “If wickedness be found in 
him.” If he be discovered in any plots, 
then he will be put to death. 

53. “Down.” All altars were on high 


PHARMACIST 
TELLS FACTS ABOUT CAFFEINE IN COFFEE. 


“About twelve years ago I stopped 
coffee,” writes a Colorado man, “and 
began Postum. As a result, instead of 
being a confirmed dyspeptic as I was 
for many years, I enjoy good health and 
fine digestion. 

“T formerly weighed 115 pounds, now 
140. My waist measure was 20, now 
30 inches. Not only this, but I enjoy 
Postum and my meals, while for years 
eating was an annoyance, and often a 
torture. 

“Like an old whiskey toper I always 
thought I had to have my coffee, and 
then always felt its ill effects in my 
stomach and on my nerves. 

“Now I have so completely lost my 
taste for coffee, that recently, when a 
cup was given me by mistake and I 
tasted it, I found it nauseated me. On 
the other hand I not only like the 
healthful effect of Postum, but the 
taste is peculiarly agreeable to me. 

“T have tried other cereal drinks but 
always come back to Postum. Realiz- 
ing as I do, the evil effects from the 
poisonous alkaloid in coffee, and being 
a Postum pioneer, I am a very success- 
ful missionary. 

“One man, a school superintendent, 
from my recommendation, has had quite 
as happy an experience with Postum as 
I have had. My wife has also found 
great benefit from Postum, as coffee was 
the only thing which disagreed with her 
stomach at table. 

“Being a graduate in pharmacy, I 
know the alkaloid—caffeine—in coffee 
is a poisonous drug. As there is no drug 
in Postum I naturally drink it and 
recommend it to others.” ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


places. “Did obeisance.” R. V. He 
recognized Solomon as king. “Go to 
thine house.” Equivalent to, retire into 
private life. Adonijah escaped, it is true, 
but later he was found plotting against 
the crown, and was immediately exe- 
cuted (I Kings 2:24). ‘The character 
of Adonijah may be inferred from the 
statement in I Kings 1:6, which is also 
a revelation of David’s weakness 
towards his children, which brought upon 
him so much trouble. 


Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1908. 


SONGS OF THE HEART. XIL 
GRATITUDE AND HOW TO 


EXPRESS IT. 
PsaLM 103. 
(Thanksgiving meeting.) 
Second-day, Hleventh month, 16. Grati- 
tude of the heavenly beings. Rey. 4: 8-11. 


Third-day.' Gratitude required of us. Ps. 
; 14-23 


50: 

ghee Sob Gratitude in public. Ps. 35: 

sqhitthday. Thanksgiving in private. Ps. 
Sixth-day. Thanksgiving before meals. 


John 6:10, 11. 

Seventh-day. Gratitude for 
Eph. 1: 16-23. 

Gratitude as between man and man is 
one of the difficult virtues, because of the 
confession it implies that one has re- 
ceived from another a benefit for which 
he has not made a return that balances 
the account by way of exchange. Grati- 
tude is not in the market to be bought 
and sold. Neither is good done for the 
sake of running up a debt of gratitude. 
God does nothing tor the sake of putting 
us under obligation to Him, though 
we are constantly incurring new debts 
along this line, for His “mercies are new 
every morning.” But His compensation 
consists in our appreciative acceptance 
of what He has to offer. When the 
Psalmist would render a fit return to 
God for all His benefits, he could offer 
nothing more appropriate than to “take 
the cup of salvation,’ and enjoy more 
fully the divine bounty. 

A wayfarer in distress was assisted by 
a friendly stranger, who, on being asked 
for his address in order that the debt 
might be repaid when it should be pos- 
ible, said, “Just pass it on; when you 
have a chance to help some poor fellow 
out of trouble, do it, and I will be re- 
paid.” The two elements of gratitude 
to God are present here—its acknowledg- 
ment and expression to Him, and the 
manifestation of the spirit of benefac- 
tion going out to the help of another. 
He who 1s not served by men’s hands, 
having need of nothing, has yet taught 
us that “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 

It seems—doubtless is—impossible for 
us to too highly magnify God’s gift in 
His Son, the supreme and crowning 
benefaction that calls for all our grati- 
tude; but the Psalmist’s exhortation to 
“forget not,” 7. e., to remember “all His 
benefits,” is worth keeping in mind. 
Read the exhortation, “Forget none of 
His benefits,” and act on it, and see 
how full our lives will become of appre- 


converts. 


ciation for new bestowals daily; little 
things, concrete things, the common, 
everyday matters of the routine of the 
plain, as well as the Sabbath vision on 
the highlands. ‘To give thanks in every- 
thing requires that we should see the 
Giver in everything, and know our- 
selves related to Him as wards and bene- 
ficiaries. 


A poor Chinaman, crippled and dis- 
membered by leprosy, was taken into a . 
Christian hospital and cared for. A sup- 
port for the Bible became useless, and 
he set to work, with no fingers to hold 
a tool, to supply a new one; so with his 
knife between his teeth, he toiled to give 
some token of his gratitude for kind- 
ness shown, and by patient perseverance 
was able to give his friends a neat and 
useful support for the Book from whose 
teachings he enjoyed blessings both 
spiritual and temporal. How foolish it 
would have been for him to refuse aid, 


THE WONDERFUL BLOOD OF 
MAN. 


DIES AND IS BORN AGAIN WITH EVERY 
BREATH OF THE LUNGS. 


Human blood contains red and white 
corpuscles. ‘The little red soldiers carry 
food, strength and vitality to all parts 
of the body and the little white war- 
riors fight the battles of the body. 

When through poor eating, wrong di- 
gestion, disease or whatever the cause 
may be, the blood becomes filled with 
poisons and impurities, the little red 
and white soldiers cannot do their work 
properly, and hence they become a 
menace rather than an aid to the rest 
of the body. 

20,000,000 corpuscles die with every 
breath of the lungs. To rid their ranks 
of enemies thy throw them into the cells 
of the skin or down deep in the tis- 
sues, and man has to suffer pimples, 
boils, blackheads and eruptions. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are Scien- 
tifically prepared under the highest of 
expert supervision and give to the blood 
through its regular nourishing chan- 
nels—the stomach and digestive canal— 
a purifying food and invigorator. 

Calcium Sulphide is one ingredient— 
the greatest blood purifier known to 
chemistry: Quassia, Golden Seal and 
Eucalyptus are other component parts, 
each having a particular office for the 
elimination of impurity and the upbuild- 
ing of the blood. 

The remarkable feature about Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers, is that they act so 
speedily and so efficiently that they tone 
up the whole system from the stand- 
point of perfect blood almost beyond 
conception. 

Their peculiar charm lies in the 
method of manufacture which insures 
the fullest strength of the ingredients 
beyond all other manner of prepara- 
tion. One does not purchase an untried 
blood cleanser in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, but a blood builder and purifier 
backed by thousands of men and 
women whose use of it is its greatest 
testimonial tribute. Ask your druggist. 
He sells them for 50c., or send us your 
name and address, and we will send 
you a trial package by mail free. Ad- 
dress Es As Stuart Cog ae175 aestiare 
Building, Marshall, Mich. 
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and how wise to rise above despondency 
and render service even in the face of 
such obstacles. Yet one great stumbling 
block in the way of those who have had 
many fold his blessings is that they will 
not acknowledge dependence on _ their 
Creator, nor will they come with their 
small offerings lest they should humil- 
jate themselves. 


NOTICES. 


The Centennial Book of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, the oldest monthly 
meeting now in Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
is now ready for distribution, and can 
be had by sending 25 cents, with four 
cents additional for postage, to 


Anna M. Pemberton De Cou, 
Merchantville, N. J. 


Under care of a committee of Had- 
donfield and Salem Quarterly Meetings, 
meetings have been appointed for First- 
day afternoons, at 3 o’clock, as follows: 

At Newton Friends meeting-house on 
Eleventh month 8th. 

At Easton Friends meeting-house on 
Eleventh month 15th. 

At Haddonfield Friends 
house on Eleventh month 22d. 

At Linwood Mechanics’ Hall, on Elev- 
enth month 2oth, at 3.15 o’clock. (Take 
electric train from Market Street Ferry 
to Pleasantville.) 


meeting- 


At Merchantville Friends meeting- 
house on ‘Twelfth month 6th, at 3 
o'clock. 

At Atlantic City Friends meeting- 
house on Twelfth month 13th, at 3 
o'clock, 

The new Missionary Calendar for 


1909, prepared by the W. F. M. Union 
of Friends in America, will be ready 
about November 15th. Send your 
orders to Belle Roberts, Westfield, Ind. 
Iowa Friends should order of Electa P. 
Cook, 803 North E Street, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

The committee has spared no pains 
in its effort to maks this little calen- 
- dar the best possible for the very low 
price of 10 cents. They have striven to 
make each page contribute the greatest 
possible amount of information, inspi- 
ration and artistic beauty. 

Send a calendar to your friend as a 
holiday greeting. : 

Let the presence of the calendar in 
your home witness to your interest in 
the cause of missions. 


The following is the list of topics for 
the coming Week of Prayer, as sug- 
gested by the Evangelical Alliance for 
the United States: 

First-day, First 
Sermons. 

Tur LAW oF THE HARVEST. 

Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 

for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 


month 3, 19090.— 


he also reap.—Gal. 6:7. Ye ask and 
teceive not, because ye ask amiss.— 
James 4: 3. 

Second-day, First month 4.—The 
Bible—The Word of God. 

Third-day, First month 5.—God’s 


Faithfulness, Man’s Responsibility. 
Fourth-day, First month 6.—Missions, 
Home and Foreign. 


j 


We 
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study by. 


(Incorperated) 


Door Opens 
Constantly 


cozy the draughty hall or cold room— 
no matter what the weather conditions 
are—and if you only knew how much 
real comfort you can have from a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


you wouldn't be without one another hour. Turn the wick as high 
or as low as you please—theres no danger—no smoke—no smell 
—just direct intense heat—that's because of the smokeless device. 
Beautifully finished in nickel and japan—orna- 
mental anywhere. The brass font holds 4 quarts, giv- 
ing heat for 9 hours. It is light in weight—easil 
carried fram room to room. Every heater Eas | 


steady light—ideal to read or 

Made of brass—nickel plated, latest im- 

proved central draft burner. Every lamp warranted. 

: eas dealer does not carry Perfection Oil Heater 
an 


ayo Lamp write our nearest agency. 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


You can quickly heat and keep 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


meets the need of the 
student —a bright, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*The 
American Friend” to this column, It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


**A QUAKER CALENDAR for 1909”, 


Agents wanted in New York, New England, 
Indiana, and other States. This calendar con- 
tains six sheets on each of which is printed 
a fine half tone engraving, the drawings tor 
which were done by Jane Allen Boyer a well 
known illustrator. The subjects are of scenes 
and characters which depict most faithfully a 
type of Quakerism which we all revere, but 
which is fast disappearing. Send 50 cents for 
sample copy and ask for rates to agents. THE 
BrippLE Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


Fifth-day, First month 7.—Intemper- 
ance and Gambling, 

Sixth-day, First month 8—The Fam- 
ily and the School. 

Seventh-day, First 
Signs of the Times. 

First-day, First month to.—Sermons. 

CuHrist, THE GIVER OF LIFE. 

I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. No one cometh unto the Father 
but by me.—John 14:6. 

With best wishes, yours sincerely, 
LEANDER ‘IT. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 


month 9.—The 


| tise, use the 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 


European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


If you have anything to adver- 
Subscribers’ Want 


Column of The American Friend. 


The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 


fying. The American Friend, 1010 


Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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FINANCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investmeni; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DicKINsoN FRANK M. REED 


PRINTING THAT PAYS! 


—is the kind that’s better 
than the average, and a 
little better than most 


people deem necessary. 


We’ve samples to show, 
if you say so. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind ef Printing 


921 FiLBeAT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
A. C. LEEDS, Pres. L. P. B. LEEDS, Secy. 


PERKINS & CO. Er Tao 
FINANCIAL BROKERS CeRTiFiCATES 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Phiiadelphia 


GE ENCGR BEY: TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. | 
I PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 

“IOWA FALLS, IOWA. .’: 

4 6*| %|NET TO| FARM 

Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 


panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Telephones 


HALF - TONES 
L1NE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


NW. Cor. 107 RB ARCH 
FPAULADEL PHIA. 


ELLWooD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 
Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


Bet Te.erHones 
Day or NIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Steckholders 4,685,960.78 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to aaah RPDS 
capital stock 


incaeore Third Sonat 22, 1865. 


3,831,063.94 
ee Porpetial. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMENISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins, Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


CALENDARS AND BOOKS FOR 1909 


THE BIDDLE PRESS announces 
the publication of the following calen- 
dars and books: 


A KALENDER FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


This is similar to the 1908 Kalendar, 
printed in two shades of brown ink, on a 
light brown paper, closely resembling 
leather. Eight new illustrations with 
short descriptions of each. 

Ready for delivery 


Price, postage paid . $1.00 


A KALENDER FOR NEW YORK 


Of same size and style as the Pennsyl- 
vania Kalender. Thereare sixteen illus- 
trations, selected from the earliest period 
of New York's history. 

Ready for delivery 


Price, postage pai . $1.00 


A KALENDER FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


There are seventeen illustrations, such 
as the Old South Church. King’s Chapel, 
Old Powder House at Marblehead, etc. 
Ready for hae Sit 
. $1.00 


Price, postage paid 

The above calendars have been prepared by 
Amelia Mott Gummere, author of ‘‘The 
Quaker, a Study in Costume,’’ and other 
historical works. They are unique in every 
respect. 


A QUAKER CALENDAR FOR 1909 


This calendar contains six sheets, each 
with a wash drawing, done by Jane Allen 
Boyer. The scenes and characters are 
of the type of Quakerism which we all 
revere, but which is fast disappearing. 
Printed in a rich sepia ink on a heavy 
cameo board, bound with rings and held 
by a brown cord. A suitable quotation on 
each sheet. 


Will be ready for delivery about 
z Eleventh Month 10th, 
Price, postage paid .... . 50c 


THE QUAKER BOY ON THE FARM 
AND AT SCHOOL 


By ISAAC SHARPLESS 
President of Haverford College 
This is a delightful sketch of a Pennsyl- 
vania boy of the early period, told by 
Pres, Sharpless in his own inimitable 
style. Fully illustrated. Seldom, if ever, 
hasa Friends’ book been given the rich= 
ness of treatment that is accorded this in 
its illustrations. 
Will be ready for delivery about 
Twelfth Month Ist 
Price, postage paid . $1.00 


WITCHGRAFT AND QUAKERISM 


By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 
This book covers a phase of history that 
has never before been attempted. It 
will be read by every Friend with satis- 
faction that his forefathers in the Truth 
should, with few exceptions, have kept 
so free from those superstitions which 
the world about them accepted with un- 
questioning belief. Fully illustrated. 


Will be ready for delivery about 
Twelfth Month Ist 
Price, postage paid . $1.00 
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- Some Views on Present-Day Topics. 


Be yet it seems so full of comfort and 
nT Ree the Night. In its great presence, 
our small sorrows creep away ashamed. 

The day has been so full of fret and care, and our 
hearts have been so full of bitter thoughts, and 


Then, Night, like some great loving mother, 
gently lays her hand upon our fevered heads and 
turns our little tear-stained faces up to hers and 
smiles; and though she does not speak, we know 
what she would say, and lay our hot, flushed 
cheek against her bosom, and the pain is gone 


: the world has seemed so hard and wrong to us. 


Evangelistic Work.—I. L780 
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Events and Comments. 


Victor H. Metcalf, Secretary of the 
Navy, has resigned from the Cabinet, 
and Truman H. Newberry, who has been 
acting Secretary for some time, was ap- 
pointed his successor. Secretary Met- 
calf retired on account of failing health. 


In writing about the work in Canada, 
J. Campbell White, General Secretary of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
says: The churches of Canada are moving 
steadily toward the adoption of a def- 
inite policy which contemplates the evan- 
gelization in this generation of their 
share of the world. This will be the 
first time in history that the combined 
Christianity of a nation has declared 
and accepted its proportion of national 
and international religious responsi- 
bility. 

An equitable distribution of the non- 
Christian world among the Christian 
nations gives Canada about 40,000,000 
people to evangelize, outside of her own 
territory. To maintain an adequate 
force of workers among this number it 
is estimated that $3,200,000 annually will 
be required. 


At a recent meeting of the Boston No- 
license League, President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, announced, that 
while he had been a moderate user of 
intoxicants all his life, his views on the 
subject had changed recently, and he 
now believed that even the moderate 
drinking of alcoholic liquors was inex- 
pedient. 

To use his own words: “I have recog- 
nized the fact that alcoholic drinks havé 
a tendency to cheer the people up and 
make them jolly and noisy, but the .ques- 
tion of expediency of that kind of eleva- 
tion has gained on me as the years have 
gone on. It seems to me that the recent 
researches in physiology and medicine 
tend very strongly to show that the 
moderate drinking of alcohol is inex- 
pedient.” 

President Eliot’s conversion to no- 
license is significant, and should have a 
great influence. 


After Third month 4th, "Theodore 
Roosevelt will become a special con- 
tributing editor to the New York Out- 


| of the 


look. This will give him an excellent 
opportunity to express his views on po- 
litical, industrial and social topics. 

Owing to his well-known position on 
military questions, Dr. William I. Hull, 
of Swarthmore College, who has recently 
prepared a history of The Hague Con- 
ferences, regards this with suspicion. 
Referring to this matter in a recent 
Peace Meeting, Dr. Hull is reported to 
have said: “In becoming a contributor 
to the pages of that magazine the Presi- 
dent will have an excellent opportunity 
to wield his influence in favor of in- 
creased naval and military strength, and 
the Outlook will carry even more of the 
same sentiment that it has carried in the 
past. I admire the President for many 
things. To his efforts the second Hague 
Conference and the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth were mainly due, but because of 
his honesty of purpose and his deter- 
mination in advocating his views he is 
the most dangerous enemy the peace 
movement has.” 


The Emperor of China and the Dow- 
ager Empress are both dead, having 
passed away within twenty-four hours of 
each other. According to official reports, 
the Dowager died the 15th inst., but 
there is some suspicion that her demise 
was earlier. Prince Pu-Yi has been made 
heir apparent to the throne, while his 
father, Prince Chun, has been made 
regent. The Government remains in 
the hands of those selected by the late 
Emperor, and is expected to be carried 
on according to a plan agreed on at least 
two years ago. he first step in that 
plan was the appointment of Prince 
Chun, then only twenty-three years old, 
to the Grand Council of the empire. 

His son, then only a year old, was se- 
lected by the arbitrary will of the Em- 
peror to be his successor. 

Prince Chun is not a man of striking 
attainments, but his near relation to the 
late Emperor, on more than one acco- 
sion, has brought him to the fore. His 
first important mission was his visit to 
Berlin in 1901 to express the regret of 
China for the killing of the German Am- 
bassador. On his return he began to in- 
terest himself in the internal policy of 
the nation, and aligned himself with the 
progressive element. 

It is generally believed that he will 
continue, along the lines already laid 
down, to work for a constitutional gov- 
ernment, modern equipment of the army 
and navy, and eventually a representa- 
tive assembly. This last innovation, says 
a Chinese high in authority, is expected 
to become a reality within a few years. 

As twenty years is the generally ac- 
cepted age for the recognition in China 
prerogatives of manhood, Prince 
will have seventeen years as 
regent, and during that time the heir ap- 
parent is expected to be reared along 
the progressive lines to which, as Em- 
peror, he will be expected to give his 
sanction. 

No changes are expected in the mem- 
bership of the Grand Council. That is 
an appointive body, but its membership 
is practically permanent, 


Chun 


NOTICES. 


Friends Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. Open on week- 
days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 
21P. IM Eto.5:204b eM. 


[Eleventh month 


Among recent additions, we note the 
following: 

Breasted, J. H.—“History of the Ancient 
Egyptians.” 

Goodspeed, G. S.—“History of the Baby- 
lonians.” 

Gulick, L. H—“Mind and Work.” 

Hubbard, M. B.—‘*Woman’s Way 
Through Unknown Labrador.” 

Hull, W. IL—“T'wo Hague Conferences 
and Their Contributions to Interna- 
tional Law.” 

King, H. C.—“Rational Living.” 

Luther, Martin—‘‘Letters, Translated 
by M. A. Currie.” 

MacDonald, Wm. (ed.)—“Documentary 
Source Book of American History.” 
Miller, O. T.—“The Bird, Our Brother.” 
popes E. M—‘‘The Chaucer Story 

ook.” 


A course of six lectures on the new 
Mission Study Book. 

“The Nearer and Farther East” will 
be given by Mrs. D. B. Wells in the 
auditorium of the Ohio Building, 328 
Wabash Avenue, corner Congress Street 
and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, TIIl., 
Eleventh month 17th, 18th and roth, at 
10.30 A. M. and 2 P. M. each day. 

These lectures are given under the 
auspices of the Interdenominational 
Committee of the Central West, and ad- 
mission is free. 


[For THe AmeErIcAN Frrenp.] 
Oh, God, I pray this prayer to Thee, 
Grant me the power my faults to see, 
With them to wrestle ceaselessly. 
Grant me the grace to look above 
What in my friends I can’t approve, 
And see their best, and love their love. 

Mary MENDENHALL Hopps. 
Guilford Colege. 


Have you a book or a 
pamphlet that you wish 
printed? Correspond with 
The Biddle Press, at 1010 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 
has among its advertisers sev- 
eral firms that have been using 
the columns of the paper for 
from five to thirteen years. 
There are few such advertis- 
ing opportunities as are pre- 
sented by THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND. We can give some 
very interesting facts to any- 
one who would like to reach 
the 5000 families of Friends 
into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. The cost of 
a one inch space for 3 months 
is $12.74; for 6 months 
$21.84; for one year $36.40. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS MISSION OF FRIENDS 
COLLEGES. 


Few of us who receive the advantages offered by 
our denominational institutions of learning stop to 
think of the silent sacrifice that has been involved in 
their creation and development. They are all monu- 
ments of faith ; but more than that, they are the 
visible outcome of patient consecration. The men 
and women who have laid the foundations of these 
institutions have done so in prayer and faith and 
hope. They have believed that this was the surest 
way of safeguarding morals and religion and the 
most effective method of securing spiritual leaders 
and enlightened laborers in the cause of truth and 
goodness. Few things stir our emotions more than 
the plain and simple story of the consecrated efforts 
of these every day heroes and saints to provide these 
opportunities of enlargement for unknown boys and 
girls and for generations yet unborn. 

Everybody connected with one of these institu- 
tions, built as they are out of the invisible stones 
and mortar of prayer and faith, is under a sacred 
obligation to do his best to fulfil the hopes and the 
purposes of these silent, and too often forgotten, 
They eared supremely for religion. It 
was always with them in the foreground of their 
aim. They wanted, as the ancient motto of Haver- 
ford puts it, “not persons more learned, but per- 
sons imbued with better learning.” 
in broad culture, but their main desire was spiri- 
tual efficiency and the wisdom which comes from a 
higher source than books and laboratories. 

We must not allow their hopes to be frustrated. 
No one of these institutions can ever rightfully 
narrow its mission to the cultivation of the so-called 
intellectual faculties. Their builders were conse- 
erated to something larger and wider—the cultiva- 
tion of spiritual health and vision and efficiency, 
and to that broader mission those of us who are 
commissioned to teach in these Friends institutions 
are called. 


“The saints of old with shadowy hands 
Are pulling at our ropes.” 


But how can we fulfil our commission, and real- 
ize the hopes of those who have done their work 
and entered into their reward? Must we teach ex- 


They believed | 


actly what those early men and women believed; 
must we take their ideals as final, or must we fear- 
lessly live in the present age and teach what through 
our own investigation and our own experience, tested 
by the scholarship of this generation, has been found 
to be true? 

There is but one answer. An institution which 
settles back contented to repeat what has received the 
sanction of a former age and with no consciousness 
of a mission to lead its students into the fullest light 
that has come to the race is recreant to its founders’ 
faith. The fresh historical method of Biblical study 
has done as much to expand our knowledge of the 
Scriptures as recent medical methods have done to 
improve the treatment of disease. A professor in 4 
Friends institution who is teaching Biblical liter- 
ature by the methods which prevailed in our institu- 
tions even when I was a student is as inexcusable as a 
physician would be who remained ignorant of the dis- 
covery of germs or of the modern methods of disin- 
fecting. The fact is, the modern method of Bible 
study which has been introduced into most colleges, 
and into many schools, is doing more to save the 
Bible and create religious interest in young minds 
than all the books on “Evidences” and “Apologetics” 
combined. It is now only a question of a few years 
when all reputable institutions of learning will make 
as large provision for teaching the Bible as they now 
do for the other great literatures of the world. 

In the light of this situation no Friend who loves 
the principles of his church, who believes in obedi- 
ence to truth and light and who has a sincere con- 
cern for his church to minister to the world of to-day, 
ean fail to regret the attempts of the Hvangelical 
Friend to east suspicion on the educational institu- 
tions of Friends. It has published editorially hear- 
say charges of dangerous teaching and leaves its 
readers to guess which institution in the Western 
States is being attacked, excepting only the insti- 
tution in which the person who made _ these 
charges of dangerous teaching is a professor. The 
method of sowing suspicion in this vague and indis- 
criminate fashion is in the first place morally unjus- 
tifiable, but it becomes more reprehensible when it 
appears, as it does appear, that every one of the 
insinuations are false. The truth of the charge has 
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been flatly denied by the authorities of the institution 
against which the charge was leveled, but there was 
no need of denial—the reported teachings were 
plainly imaginations of the reporter. They are not 
views held by any Friend engaged in teaching our 


youth. I know all our educators intimately. They 


are a noble band of men and women as consecrated 
to Christ and the truth as our missionaries in the 
foreign field are. They are not teaching anywhere 
the views which this reporter reports. They are 
sacredly fulfilling their commission and deserve at 
least honorable treatment at the hands of Friends. 
R. M. J. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL. 


As an outgrowth of a conference of delegates from 
thirty of our leading denominations, which met in 
New York City Eleventh month, 1905, A Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America has 
been formed and twenty-eight denominations are 
now officially represented in it. According to the 
plan of federation, Friends under the Uniform 
Discipline were entitled to six members, and Charles 
E. Tebbetts, James Wood, Robert L. Kelly, Charles 
W. Sweet, Josiah W. Sparks and Sylvester Newlin 
were appointed by the Five Years Meeting. 

This council will meet in Philadelphia from the 
2d to the 8th of next month. Then for the first 
time in the history of American Protestantism the 
leading denominations will officially, though not 
organically, unite in one body; and three hundred 
and seventy-six delegates will represent a constitu- 
ency of fifteen millions. 

The conviction is gaining ground among evan- 
gelical Christians that interdenominational co-opera- 
tion is necessary for the larger tasks now confront- 
ing the Church. The issues which gave rise to the 
several Protestant denominations have long since 
become secondary considerations, but the machinery 
devised for defending and promulgating these differ- 
ences still remains intact, and is often an ill equip- 
ment for present-day work. When men believed 
that eternal salvation depended upon the manner of 
baptism, or who administered it, there was ample 
ground for spending the energy of the Church in 
convincing men that sprinkling or immersion, or 
neither, was the scriptural view. Likewise in church 
government, when men sought a fixed standard of 
organization, the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, or 
Congregationalist form was each considered vital 
enough to» enlist the unwavering support of every 
Christian. Many of these differences are not super- 


ficial and amply justify the existence of separate 
organizations, but they are not the great issues which 
confront the Church to-day. It has been many years 
since these questions, so vital to the first generations 
of reformers, lost their compelling force, as is abun- 
dantly evidenced by the multiplicity of denomina- 
tional splits over minor differences. 

Larger and more vital issues, however, have been 
coming gradually into prominence. During the past 
century the common desire to promote and foster 
Bible study, especially among children and young 
people, became paramount to denominational differ- 
ences and brought the churches together in “Sunday 
School Work,” the greatest interdenominational 
movement yet inaugurated. The passion for evan- 
gelization sufficiently awoke during the “great 
revival” to induce temporary unions in special 
efforts. Other motives have been moving Christians 
to more or less permanent and united action, the 
most conspicuous example being the opposition to 
the liquor traffic which called into existence the 
W. C. T. U. During the past two or three decades 
a number of interdenominational movements have 
swept through the Church, all of them promoting 
a spirit of wider fellowship, and pointing the way to 
interdenominational co-operation as a practical means 
for doing larger work. 

We are now well enough acquainted to begin to 
trust each other. We have come together in ©. F. 
conventions and summer assemblies long enough to 
know that we love each other and it is high time 
we were feeling the grip of common issues and were 
planning for definite united action, adequate to the 
situation, and as permanent as our needs. If “the 
Federal Council of the Churches” can promote this 
end, the way is open. The calls are urgent; home 
and foreign missions, class friction, immigration, 


temperance, religious instruction, evangelization, 
and kindred questions, demand earnest and united 
action. Good sentiment and well-meaning speeches. 


are not enough. If the Council succeeds, it must rally 
the forces of the Church to practical endeavor along 
definite lines which will meet living issues. Some of 
our wisest Christian statesmen are members of the 
Council, and we hope for the best. 


When Demosthenes was asked what is the first 
part of an orator, what the second, and what the 
third, he answered, “Action!” If any should ask me 
what is the first, the second, and the third part of 
a Christian, I must answer, “Action!” Luther says 
that he would rather obey than work miracles. Obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice.—Phillips Brooks. 
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48. Revival Work in North Carolina. 

Let it not be inferred from the foregoing that 
there was no evangelistic work done in the shape of 
the old-fashioned revival meetings. There was 
more or less of that kind of work done by different 
ones. As has been said, I took part in some of 
that kind of labor which was blessed, but always 
with the feeling that it should never be carried far- 
ther than the leaders of the meeting could go with 
me. I have always felt that a separation in a meet- 
ing on that account was fruitful of more evil than 
good in the end. 

Upon returning home one morning from. New 
York, where I had been soliciting funds for our 
work, my wife met me at the station, and as we 
rode home she told me that the Methodists were 
holding a revival meeting at Trinity College, some 
three miles from Springfield, and that some of our 
young Friends had gone to the mourner’s bench and 
professed conversion, and that some of the parents 
had forbidden their children to go, but that the 
young people and some who were older had gone in 
spite of the counsels of the older people. She feared 
we would have trouble in the meeting. I tried to 
know what was right for me to do. In the evening 
I hitched up the horse, and when my wife wished to 
know where I was going, I told her to the revival. 
She expressed fears for the result, but told me if 
I went she would go with me. My object was to 
save our young people to our own church. When 
we went in and took our seats in the back part of 
the room, the leader of the meeting came to us and 
expressed great surprise and yet great joy in seeing 
us there and insisted that I should come and sit 
by him on the platform, which I did. Looking 
over the congregation I could see whispering 
and looking at me. Our young people were 
much pleased. At the close we endeavored 
to shake hands with all of our young Friends 
and told them we wanted them to remain with us. 
I attended the meetings for two weeks and took 
such part as I felt was right, and had the promise 
of each one of our young Friends who had been 
converted that they would remain members with us. 
The closing meeting was held in the forenoon, and 
one of our young Friends came to me weeping and 
saying, “I dread to go home, for my parents are 
much displeased because I have attended these 
meetings.” She had been staying with an uncle 
who lived near by the college where the meetings 
were held. I told her to go and get her things and 
we would take her home, as we passed by there. 
When we approached the house the father was stand- 
ing in the door. I took her by the arm and said, 
“Thy child left home unsaved. She now returns 
a child of Christ, and in His name I ask thee to 
receive her.” At this she threw her arms around 
his neck and weeping, said, “I love Jesus.” All 
opposition fled, and when all had sat down, I led 
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in prayer and then spoke. She then told what the 
Lord had done for her, and before leaving, an older 
sister accepted the Saviour. Before leaving the 
State we saw the whole family converted, and one 
is now a recorded minister. 

The next day was our preparative meeting. At 
the close I told Friends what I had been doing, 
and that a number of their children were so under 
deep conviction that I believed it would be right for 
us to hold some meetings in our meeting house, 
if they were willing. Several leaders gave their 
consent, and a meeting was announced for that night. 
It was largely attended, and a deep feeling came 
over all. The next night, at the close of the speak- 
ing, a young man came up and knelt down by me, 
and in deep contrition asked me to pray for him. 
The next night three came forward without any. 
invitation, thus establishing an altar of prayer 
without any action on my part. But the climax 
was reached on the third or fourth night, when 
some one broke out singing. My wife came to me 
and asked me to stop it. My reply was, “I did 
not start it and I shall not stop it.” I remembered 
how a few years before, in Illinois, a Christian young 
woman stood up to sing a hymn, and as she sang 
with the tears running down her face, an elder 
sitting by my side rose and harshly ordered her to 
stop, saying, “It is a Friends meeting and we won’t 
have singing.” At the close he spoke to me about 
it. I simply said, “I have nothing to say about 
the singing, but it was very evident that thee was out 
of humor when thee spoke to that dear child, and I 
leave thee to settle it with Him who knoweth all 
things, as she is undoubtedly one of His children.” 
Two days afterwards, when I sat down after speak- 
ing, he rose and stood, weeping so he could be heard 
all over the house, and then in broken sentences 
said, “You saw and heard what I did the other day 
and I cannot rest day or night. The only way to 
find peace is to try and sing a hymn myself, and 
T do not know how.” Poor man, ke made the effort. 
It was poorly done. The whole congregation was 
weeping with him. At the close of the service 
the young woman whom he had sat down caine to 
him and said, “I forgive you.” From that day to 
this it has been a serious matter for me to ask any 
one to sit down. J do not say but that it may be 
right some times, but let it be done with care and 
in the right spirit. 

Our meeting went on for ten days, growing larger 
and a number professed to be saved. One day, at 
the close of our week-day meeting, the elders gathered 
together in the meeting-house yard, and I could 
hear them talking, for the dear friend who sat at 
the head of our meeting, A. U. Tomlinson, was 
hard of hearing, and in telling-him what had hap- 
pened they had to speak loud. They told him of 


the singing and of the altar of prayer and _ that 


there had been some excitement, ete. He listened 
until they were done. Then he said, ‘Friends, my 
youngest son came home last night from the meeting 
here, came to his mother and myself and told us 
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he had given his heart to God and that he wanted 
us to forgive him for the way he had lived and 
that he was determined to live a different life. 
Now if any of you want to lay your hands on 
these meetings, you can do so, but I am going home.” 
And he started down the path. Soon they were all 
gone, much to the relief of my mind, for I had 
decided if they requested me to close the meetings 
I would do so without any complaint, for I had that 
early in my religious work decided to work in har- 
mony with the church, and after fifty years’ active 
work in the ministry have never seen cause to change 
my mind. I do not believe the cause of Christ is 
advanced by pushing in innovations or change of 
practice faster than the weight and religious sen- 
timent of the meeting is able to go. For if this is 
done separations are sometimes brought about and 
bitter feelings are engendered and things said and 
done that are contrary to the spirit of the Master. 
Our meetings closed a few days afterwards, and we 
kept all of our members and added some thirty 
new ones to our meeting. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


THE HARP OF THE HEART. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Grand old Paul was evidently a musician. He 
not only joined Silas in a rousing duet at midnight 
that woke up all the prisoners, but he emphasizes 
the power of sacred song in two of his epistles. He 
exhorts the brethren at Colosse to stir each other 
up with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 
Praise was an important element in the worship of 
those primitive Christians; they marched to music. 

There is no praise like a heart-song. Wherefore 
the apostle tells the Ephesians just what he had 
told the Colossians, that they must not merely sing, 
but ‘make melody in their hearts to the Lord.” 
This signifies the music of the soul; and the orig- 
inal word means to play on a stringed instrument. 
And the most wonderful of all instruments is the 
harp of the human heart. What a multitude of 
chorals it contains! How many strings can be 
struck there! What marvellous melodies can be 
invoked! Perhaps a large part of that celestial 
music that John describes in his account of heaven 
was in the harmony of innumerable glorified souls 
rejoicing before the throne of God. 

Conversion signifies a new hand touching the 
heart-strings. Sin breeds endless discords, rebellious 
thoughts, murmurings, hatreds, often breaking out 
into blasphemies against a loving Father. The regen- 
erated heart, attuned by the Holy Spirit, vibrates 
to a new music. “He hath put a new song in my 
mouth” really signifies a change of heart. The 
spirit of ingratitude and opposition to God has been 
taken away, and the soul has been brought into 
unison with Him. The real essence of holiness is 
to agree with God in all things. There was a new 
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music in the once blood-thirsty and bigoted soul of 
Saul of Tarsus when it was said of him, ‘Behold, 
he prayeth!” Christ’s hand is on the heart-strings 
now, and they are pitched to a new melody.. The 
grace of Jesus Christ put into the heart so changes 
enmity into love that life becomes a walking with 
Christ, and then the hardest up-hill climb becomes. 
a fresh step toward heaven. 

A devout heart has a very large repertoire of 
music. At one time it is a burst of gratitude: “Bless 
the Lord, oh, my soul, and forget not all His ben- 
efits!” At another time it is a low, tender key of 
penitence. But no strain is more audible to the 
Divine ear than that which proceeds from the broken 
and contrite heart. Seasons of sharp trial call forth ° 
some strains to which bright and prosperous hours 
are strangers. In the Black Forest of Germany an 
old baron built a castle with two lofty towers. From 
one tower to the other he stretched several wires, 
which in calm weather were motionless and silent. 
When the wind began to blow, the wires began to 
play lke an olian harp in a window. As the wind 
rose into a boisterous gale, the old baron sat in his 
castle and heard his mighty hurricane-harp playing 
grandly above the battlements! So while the 
weather is calm and the skies are clear, a great many 
of the emotions of a Christian’s heart are silent.: As 
soon as the winds of adversity smite the chord, the 
heart begins to play; and often when God sends a 
hurricane of terrible trials, you will hear strains of 
submission and faith, and even of sublime confidence 
and holy exultation, which could never have been 
heard in the calm hours of sunny prosperity. Oh, 
brethren, let the rough winds smite us if they only 
make the spices flow; let us not shrink from the deep- 
est trials if at midnight we can, like Paul and Silas,. 
sing praises to our God. 

It is sin that makes the wretched discords. Anger, 
malice and uncharitableness kill the spirit of devo- 
tion; and the foolish, contemptible worries that we 
too often indulge in, put us shockingly out of tune. 
Our hearts, like pianos, often require retuning, in 
order to bring us into submission to God and into: 
a holy harmony with Him. When a piano or melo- 
deon is in right condition, we always feel sure that 
its keys will discourse eloquent music. So out of 
an obedient, Christ-loving heart proceed pure 
thoughts and generous sympathies and holy desires 
and noble deeds. It is out of the abundance of such 
a heart that the mouth speaketh. 

It is our reproach that we do not oftener touch 
that chord in the hearts of the sinful, the hardened 
and the profligate which may respond to every syl- 
lable of kindness. It was the kind word of Joel 
Stratton, the humble shoemaker of Worcester, and a 
cordial hand on the shoulder, that first brought the 
drunken John B. Gough into the temperance meet- 
ing and pioneered the reformation of the eloquent 
advocate of total abstinence that a century has heard. 
In the hardest heart is some silent chord that will 
vibrate to the touch of love. Happy the Christian 
who knows how to touch the harp-strings that had 
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only emitted complainings or curses, and evoke 
praises to our God! 

This world is only a rehearsal for eternity. Some 
hearts are preparing for the wailing. Others, 
attuned by the Holy Spirit, are rehearsing the ora- 
tories of heaven. Into those celestial choirs shall 
be admitted only those who by penitence and faith 
have learned the new “song of Moses and the Lamb.” 
They will be the harpers harping with their harps. 
Why should we not all be rehearsing by Christly 
living for those melodies ? 


“Hearts once filled with thoughts of Heaven, 
Hearts to generous actions dear, 
Hearts redeemed, and sins forgiven, 
Hearts where love has cast out fear; 
Hearts that would be ever raising 
Loving thoughts for love untold, 
Hearts on Jesus ever gazing, 
Such hearts as these are harps of gold.” 


Brooklyn-New York. 


[For Tue American FRIEND.] 


ESPERANTO: 


A Step Towards Universal Peace. 
BY WILLIAM PARKER BONBRIGHT. 


Two men are standing at the rail of an ocean 
steamer, which has just left the dock. They begin 
talking, as men will on such occasions. Suddenly 
one of them notices that the other is wearing a 
little green star in his buttonhole. “Are you an 
Esperantist ?’ he asks him. 

“Yes,” the other answers, “I took it up about a 
month ago, and have found it perfectly fascinating. 
Kaj vi, Sinjoro, cw vr parolas la karan lingvon?” 

“No, I don’t speak it,” the first man says, “‘be- 
eause I’ve had no one to speak it with, but I’ve 
been studying it for several months, and I’m deeply 
interested. I’ve even written articles for the papers 
on it. You may have seen my letter in the ‘Sun 
....’” And they are soon in earnest conversation, 
transformed by a common interest from chance 
acquaintance to friends and comrades. 

What is this Esperanto, which seizes men in all 
ranks and occupations in life, and fills them with a 
zeal for propaganda worthy of the Apostolic Chris- 
tians? Most people are familiar with the name, 
if only through newspaper jibes and comments, but 
perhaps the full extent and significance of the move- 
ment are not generally understood. 

Esperanto is an artificial auxilary language, 
invented by a Polish oculist, Dr. Ludovie Lazarus 
Zamenhof, now living in Warsaw, Russia. He was 
born in the city of Bielostok, Poland, in 1859. Dur- 
ing his boyhood he saw an enormous amount of strife 
and hatred among the four races living together 
there, hatred caused chiefly, he thought, by misun- 
derstanding due to difference of language. And it is 
a universal human tendency to distrust strongly, if 
not to dislike, whatever one does not fully under- 
stand. If only these jarring races could meet on the 
common ground of some one neutral language, 


thought Zamenhof, the largest part of their antipathy | 


would disappear. While still at school he began to 
give form and substance to his dream. For twenty 
years he labored, expanding, developing, testing this 
new tongue as it grew under his hand. At first a 
few schoolmates encouraged him with their sym- 
pathy, but in general he encountered his full share 
of that cheap scorn which fools mete out to geniuses. 
With most admirable courage and persistence he 
went on, and in 1887 published his scheme at War- 
saw. Progress was at first very slow, but gradually 
clubs were formed and periodicals started. Russia 
was the seat of the first activity. Many writers of 
real literary ability took up the language, translat- 
ing into it various Russian and Polish classics, and 
demonstrating that Esperanto, far from being a mere 
mechanical aggregation of formulae, was a living 
tongue, with a style and spirit of its own, capable 
of rendering the most delicate and subtle meanings 
in novels and poetry. 

A remarkable thing about Esperanto is the unsel- 
fish enthusiasm it engenders in its partisans. Dr. 
Zamenhof himself has steadily refused to regard 
it as a source of profit, giving it freely to the world. 
While he is fully aware of its practical side, his chief 
interest is due to the belief that its universal adop- 
tion will measurably hasten the coming of the bro- 
therhood of man. It would almost seem that the 
language itself had been in some curious way imbued 
with the idealism of its author, so that upon the 
learner descends a certain portion of his spirit. The 
most astonishing example of this “sindonemo” is the 
case of the great French Esperantist, the Marquis 
Louis de Beaufront. When he first heard of Zamen- 
hof’s invention he had been for eight years laboring 
at a language of his own, to be known as Adjuvanto, 
which resembled Esperanto very closely. He imme- 
diately abandoned Adjuvanto, believing it inferior 
to the new tongue, and threw himself unreservedly 
into the cause of Esperanto. His “Grammaire” and 
“Commentaire” are perhaps even now the most satis- 
factory text-books. Largely through his efforts a 
number of French scientists and public officials were 
interested, and the language made enormous strides 
in France. 

It would be impossible here to trace in any detail 
the worldwide spread of the movement. Little by 
little text-books and dictionaries were prepared in 
the various languages, and with amazing steadiness 
groups and societies kept forming. Then came the 
first World Congress, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in 
August, 1905, the one event which definitely estab- 
lished in the eyes of the world the validity of every 
claim which had been made for Esperanto. Repre- 
sentatives of some thirty nations met, with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm, to find their wildest hopes realized. 
Many of them had learned the new language wholly 
from books. When Dr. Zamenhof arose to open the 
sessions, and began his speech of welcome in the 
idiom which he had himself created, many of the 
delegates heard spoken Esperanto for the first-time. 
As those lucid sentences rolled forth, perfectly clear 
and ‘intelligible, the delight of thgt polyglot audience 
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was something to be long remembered. Plays were 
given in Esperanto, and men from the ends of the 
earth chatted amicably together, without difficulty or 
embarrassment. The next year the Congress was at 
Geneva, that home of congresses. In 1907 the 
Esperantists met at Cambridge, England. The 
Congress of 1908, at Dresden, was attended by four- 
teen hundred delegates, from forty different nations. 
In 1909 there are to be two great assemblages, one 
at Chatauqua, in New York State, and one at Bar- 
celona, Spain. 

Esperanto is no longer a mere project, a suggested 
scheme that might be useful if put into effect; it is 
already an accomplished fact. It remains to obtain 
for it official recognition, and to widen the field of 
its usefulness. Already it has been adopted and 
endorsed by numerous international organizations. 
Some seventy periodicals, in places as far apart as 
Mexico and Poland, Chili and Japan, Belgium and 
the Philippine Isles use Esperanto wholly or in part. 
Such men as W. Max Miiller, Count Lyof Tolstoy, 
W. W. Skeat, William James, Th. Flournoy, Henri 
Poincaré, Emile Boiraec, Wilhelm Ostwald, and 
many others of hardly less eminence have expressed 
themselves most favorably. The books in Esperanto 
run into the hundreds, and maintain a surprisingly 
high standard of literary excellence. There are 
Esperanto grammars in twenty-eight languages. The 
Song of Roland, four of Shakespeare’s plays, large 
parts of the Aeneid, of the Iliad, and of the Bible 
(the poetry being done in the metres of the original, 
and remaining poetry in the translation) have been 
translated, as well as numerous works from the 
national literatures of England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Russia, Hungary, Poland and Flanders. 
Special word-lists have been compiled for the use 
of mathematicians, anatomists, philatelists; and the 
International Scientific Association, with headquar- 
ters in Geneva, is hard at work on special vocabu- 
laries for all the sciences. Geneva, by the way, is 
one of the great Esperanto cities of the world. Here 
are published the Internacia Scienca Revuo, a 
monthly journal in Esperanto devoted strictly to 
science, and supported by eminent scientists in many 
countries; the Huropa Kristana Celado, the interna- 
tional organ of the Christian Endeavor Society, and 
thirdly, Hsperanto, a semi-monthly paper which 
makes little attempt directly to spread the auxiliary 
language, but devotes itself rather to giving in that 
language a summary of the news of the world. 
There is an Esperanto consulate, where without any 
charge visiting Esperantists are given information 
about the city. They can even make arrangements 
to be met at the trains, if they so desire. Free 
translating from and into Esperanto is done for the 
Genevois. One may write in Esperanto to any resi- 
dent of Geneva with perfect confidence that one’s 
message will be finally understood. If the addressé 
cannot himself read it, he ean take it to the consulate, 
where a translation will be promptly made. 

This system of consulates is spreading rapidly, 
and ‘such places can now be found in hundreds of 
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cities and towns all over the world. In Tunis and 
Tananarivo, in Rio de Janeiro and Montreal, in 
Bohemia and in New Zealand, in Roumania and the 
Canary Isles the Esperanto traveler is sure of a 
hearty welcome, and of anything in the way of aid 
and comfort that one man may reasonably ask of 
another. In these ways, and through the enormous 
mass of personal correspondence carried on by Esper- 
antists in different countries, the new language is 
doing more, perhaps, to break down race antipathies 
than any other single agency. It is intended, be it 
clearly understood, for use only between persons 
of different nationalities. In no sense is it the rival 
of any national tongue. But its value as a civilizing 
influence is so great, and its acquirement so amaz- 
ingly easy, that even those of us (if such there be) 
who have no relationships, either present or pros- 
pective, with foreigners can well afford to take it 
up. One can never tell that it will not some day 
prove of vital usefulness, and merely as a hobby it 
is fascinating. So much for the motive of self-inter- 
est. There is the other side. The cause is good, 
and every adherent strengthens it definitely. Tols- 
toy said, “It is so easy to understand, that when I 
received a grammar, a dictionary, and some articles 
in this language, I was able in two short hours, if 
not to write, at any rate to read the language flu- 
ently.” Not everyone would learn to read it in so 
short a time, because not everyone has as a basis 
Tolstoy’s linguistic equipment. But if it required 
two weeks instead of two hours, how infinitesimal 
compared to the time given French or German! 
“In any event,” Tolstoy goes on, “the sacrifices any 
speaker of a European tongue would make, in de- 
voting some time to the study of Esperanto, are so 
small, and the results which could thereby be 
achieved are so enormous, if all, at least Europeans 
and Americans—all Christendom—should compre- 
hend this tongue, that the attempt, at least, should be 
made.” 


Haverford, Pa. 


TALKING TO OUR FATHER. 


On the shore of Lake Superior stands a little cot- 
tage, whitewashed till it is very white, wherein lies 
a lumberman, dying of spinal tuberculosis. 

His has been a life of labor and hardship, of. ex- 
posure and accident, for life in the North Woods 
is not without its privations and perils. In one 
of his mishaps he lost all his left hand except the 
thumb; and the storms and jolts of forest life have 
given disease its fatal opportunity. 

A rough man, but never dissipated, he loved his 
home; and when he could no longer work, he came 
back to the shore of the great lake and began his 
hopeless fight. 

Attended by his wife, and caressed by his two 
small children, he grew thinner and paler, but 
gentler also, and more submissive, although life 
looked inviting, and the helplessness of disease meant 
defeat and humiliation and uncertainty. 
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Last summer his wife said to him that she had 
heard there was a minister spending his vacation 
over on the island. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” she said, ‘‘I’d like to have 
him come and baptize the children.” 

The sick man consented, and the minister was sent 
for. He came—a kindly, tactful, sympathetic man. 
And first of all he said to them that such an act 
as they proposed, whatever it might come to mean 
to the children in future years, could mean little 
now, unless the father and mother dedicated them- 
selves, as well as their children, to the service of 
God. ‘To this they assented; for this was indeed 
what it meant to them; and to the mother it meant 
the formal acceptance by her husband of a definite 
act of faith. 

“Let us pray,” said the minister. 

“You pray,” said the father. “I can’t. 
see the need of it.” 

“My friend,” said the minister, gently, would it 
not be a pity if these two children never came to 
you just to tell you what their joys and sorrows 
are, even though you knew them already; and what 
their wants are, even though you have provided for 
them in advance ?” 

The sick man looked bewildered for a moment, 
and his gaze turned from tle face of the minister 
to the faces of his two children, and he said, ‘“‘May- 
be youre right. I hadn’t thought of it just that 
“way.” 

He covered his eyes with his stump of a hand, 
and the tears crept out while the minister prayed. 

Before the pastor left, the sick man said to him: 

“Do you think that would be prayer, just for me 
+o lie here and tell God what He knows already—— 
how it hurts, and all my disappointment, and my 
anxiety for the future of these children and niy 
-wife—and everything—just to tell Him ?”’ 

“T think it would,” said the minister. 
it would be prayer of a very real kind.” 

The summer was near its end. The minister 
called but once more, and then returned to his work 
jn the city. When he returns to the great lake 
next summer the sick man will not be there. But 
if the closing days of pain find a little more solace, 
and the inevitable ending of a strong life finds new 
strength near its close, it will have been well that 
the lumberman found his suggestion of the value 
of prayer through his knowledge of fatherhood. 


—The Youth’s Companion. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The two hundred and thirty-seventh annual ses- 
sion of Baltimore Yearly Meeting began on Eleventh 
month 6, 1908. There were ten or eleven visiting 
. Friends, among them A. Warburton and Henrietta 
Davidson, from England, on their return to the mis- 
sionary field in West China; Gilbert Bowles, from 
Japan; Edgar T. Hole, from East Africa; Charles 
E. Tebbetts, general secretary of the A. F. B. F. M., 


and Robert E. Pretlow and wife, from Brooklyn. 

Perhaps the thought which engaged most of the 
attention of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
was the responsibility of the Church in its corporate 
capacity. Back of every movement for the growth 
and development of the body, back of every effort 
for evangelization, both at home and in foreign 
fields, should be the Church with its sympathy, its 
power, its influence, its support and its prayers. 

It was natural that the presence of so many from 
the missionary fields, and of the general secretary 
of the A. F. B. F. M. should give a strong mis- 
sionary tone to the whole meeting; and probably 
never before was Baltimore Yearly Meeting brought 
into such close touch with foreign mission work. 
While the needs and opportunities for foreign mis- 
sion work were strongly emphasized, at the same 
time it was pointed out that the deepest interest 
in home fields was where there was the deepest 
interest in the evangelization of the world. 

The reports from the standing committees showed 
without exception great interest and a commendable 
amount of work done. The report of a Monthly 
Meeting just about to be established in the Elk- 
horn Valley, West Virginia, among the mine work- 
ers excited great interest, and a graphic account of 
the work in that distant valley, given by one of the 
resident members, was listened to with the closest 
attention. 

The proposition coming from the Five Years 
Meeting to discontinue the Meetings on Ministry 
and Oversight, which was last year referred to a 
large committee, was reported upon favorably, and 
the meeting recorded its approval of the plan. 

At its own request, Dunnings Creek Four Months 
Meeting was changed to a Half Years Meeting, the 
sessions to be held in Fifth and Ninth months. In 
order to accommodate Virginia Friends, the time 
of the opening of the Yearly Meeting was fixed one 
week later than at present, viz.: the Sixth-day after 
the second Second-day in the Eleventh month, so 
that next year the meeting will begin Eleventh 
month 12, 1909. 

The meeting for worship on First-day morning 
was large, and Robert E. Pretlow, Charles E. Teb- 
betts, A. Warburton Davidson, J. Edwin Jay and 
others took part. 

A separate special meeting for men, and one for 
women, features of the meeting last year, were held 
with suecess. One of the most valuable, as well as 
most interesting of the gatherings, was that of the 
Young People’s Union. Reports of the work done 
were given, and also reports from two of the dele- 
gates to the Silver Bay Conference last summer. 
The Young People’s meeting on First-day was 
addressed by William E. Cadbury, of Philadelphia. 

Helpful devotional meetings every morning were 
held as usual. 

Public evening meetings were more than ordi- 
narily interesting. On one, Miss Berry gave a lively 
account of the work among the poor white boys in 
Georgia; on another, A. W. Davidson and wife told 
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of the work in West China, and Gilbert Bowles of 
some phases of the work in Japan; in another, 
Thomas Raeburn White, of Philadelphia, made a 
very clear statement of what the Hague Conferences 
had accomplished, and A. W. Davidson spoke of 
the growing spirit of militarism in China, and the 
opportunity Friends had to spread the principles of 
Peace. On still another evening, Mr. Magruden, of 
Baltimore, presented the Christian side of social 
betterment, and of settlement work. 

The spirit through all the sessions was one of 
earnest hopefulness. ASG: 


Some Vielus on Present Day Topics. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK.—1I. 


LUKE WOODARD. 


[ We have arranged for a series of articles on evan- 
gelistie work, to be written by Friends from different 
sections of the country. 

This week we publish the discussion by the vet- 
eran evangelist, Luke Woodard.—Ep. | 

Whether it is necessarily so or not, there occur 
in the history of almost every local church, times 
of comparatively low tide of spiritual life and activ- 
ity and surrounding; often within such congrega- 
tions are persons who have never known the saving 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, or, having known 
it, have left their first love. 

Every true Christian deplores such a condition, 
and desires to see conditions improved. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, How can we secure a revival ? 

J. What is a true revival ? 

It is not simply a series of meetings. A revival 
may occur with or without a series of meetings. 

It does not consist in mere emotionalism, though 
emotional manifestations usually appear in connec- 
tion with genuine revivals of a marked degree of 
spiritual power.. 


Such a revival results in the awakening and say- | 


ing of the unconverted; the reclaiming of the back- 
slidden, and in bringing into greater liberty, into 
deeper spiritual experiences and more manifest 
Christ-likeness in life, those who were previously 
converted. 

II. By what agencies can this be effected ? 

(a) First of all, by the Holy Spirit. Whatever 
else can be dispensed with, He can not. Not only 
must this be recognized as a fact, but in actual 
experience must His presence be known, and His 
guidance followed. 

(b). This suggests another very important 
agency—that of prayer. One devout soul, as in 
Elijah’s day, may, under some conditions, prevail 
to bring down the divine blessing on many, but it 
is safe to say when a local church is indifferent, 
and prayerless, and especially if those who make 
profession of religion, are at variance among them- 
selves, no great outpouring of the Spirit need be 
expected until such apathy or strife be removed by 


humiliation and prayer for the purging out of the 
old leaven, followed by united prayer for the down- 
coming of the Spirit’s power. ‘‘For this, moreover, 
will I be inquired of by the house of Israel to do it 
for them.” Ez. 36: 37. 

(c). Another important agency usually employed 
in effecting a revival such as we have been speaking: 
of, is the preaching of the Gospel. 

I say preaching the Gospel; not humanitarian 
topics, or mere ethical themes. Not views, mere 
denominational tenets, psychology or other scientific 
topics, but the Gospel which is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth; which is de- 
signed, as well, to edify the church. Evangelists 
engaged in this work must be able to say, ‘That 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled of the word of life . . . declare we 
unto you.” I John 1: 2, 3. 

Thus knowing the truth, and convinced in their 
own souls that they are called to be ambassadors 
of Christ, they will preach the Gospel of the 
blessed God, full, simple and free, with all it compre- 
hends of pardon, peace, holiness, practical righteous- 
ness, together with a Scriptural presentation of the 
necessity for such a gospel arising out of the fact of 
man’s apostasy, guilt, pollution, thraldom, helpless- 
ness in and of himself, and the endless and irreme- 
diable and awful doom that awaits him if he dies 
unsaved. Such preachers are needed, not neces- 
sarily men of scholarship, as logical as Paul, as 
practical as James, as zealous as Peter, and as 
loving as John, who will attack sin in high places and 
low places, preaching straight at men’s consciences,. 
so pungent as to evoke the question, “What must I 
do to be saved,” and then in love and faithfulness 
answering it. 

If we would hope to realize the down-coming of 
the Holy Spirit, we must honor and exalt Christ. 
It was when the apostles preached Him that the 
Holy Ghost fell on them that heard. 

It is a mistake for evangelists to substitute mere 
emotionalism, seeking by demonstrative methods in 
voice and gesture, to excite others to similar mani- 
festations. The spirit of demonstration, and the 
demonstration of the Spirit, so far from being one, 
have ofttimes no connection. 

On the other hand, while guarding against all 
wild fanatical expression, we should beware of 
unwise repression, for the Holy Spirit does some 
times deeply stir the emotions. 

Michal’s seorn of David, when in her over-fas- 
tidious sense of propriety, she ridiculed him, car- 
ries with it its own lesson. “Therefore Michal, 
the daughter of Saul, had no child unto the day of 
her death.” ITI Sam. 6: 23. 

III. Must churches call to their aid an evangel- 
ist from a distance, or depend upon resident instru- 
mentalities? This is a question the answer to which 
cannot apply to all localities alike. 

It may be the proper thing in some cases; not: 
invariably so. Each meeting must, by earnest 
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prayer, and an intelligent consideration of existing 
conditions, determine this matter. 

I can say for myself some of the most successful 
revivals I was ever instrumental in conducting, were 
in the vicinity where I had for many years resided. 
A meeting thus conducted has the advantage of leav- 
ing the work under the care of the one, or ones, 
who have been connected with it. While in some 
instances, especially where the invited evangelist 
seems to draw the converts unduly to himself, when 
he leaves, the attraction departs with him. 

It should be the aim of every evangelist who goes 
upon invitation, or a special call of the Master, to 

-build up confidence in all worthy workers who 
reside in the place where he has been used of the 
Lord as an instrument of blessing. 

IV. Is'a series of meetings requisite in order to 
have a revival ? : 

This, like the previous question, must be left to 
be answered for each congregation, as in its judg- 
ment may seem most wise. 

There is a possibility of depending wnduly upon 
these periodic efforts, and concluding, whether the 
Spirit of God so directs or not, we must have our 
yearly series of meetings. Hence the effort is some- 
times fruitless. 

But a series of meetings, timely inaugurated and 
wisely conducted, has its advantages. In the first 
place, it brings the people under continuous 
favorable spiritual influences, and tends to concen- 
trate their minds, and their prayers upon their spir- 
itual interests. 

In the second place, some who most need such 
help will attend such meetings, who do not ordi- 
narily place themselves under such influences. I 
think it is safe to say the more simple and the less 
formal such meetings, the more effectual they will 
be. The singing should, as far as possible, as weil 
as the preaching, be kept on a spiritual basis. Many 
a series of meetings has been injured by an excess 
in the way of prearrangement and uniform program. 

As far as possible, every suitable agency should be 
recognized, and used. The work of the evangelist 
should be aided by personal work (certainly not 
injudiciously done) by the spiritual members of the 
congregation—resident ministers, _Sabbath-school 
teachers, it may be by scholars or Endeavorers, in 
behalf of those of their own age and class; by par- 
ents with their children; sometimes in the home; 
by house-to-house visitation, always seeking the 
Spirit’s guidance! 

Fountain City, Ind. 


Not to be provoked is best: but if moved, never 
correct till the fume is spent; for every stroke our 
fury strikes is sure to hit ourselves at last—Wm. 
Penn. 


Never give out while there is hope; but hope not 
beyond reason, for that shows more desire than judg- 
ment.—Wm. Penn. 


Both the wise man and the fool yield to necessity ; 
only the wise man yields first; the fool, last.—Jvan 
Parrin. 


Before the wise half our wit suffices; before the 
fool the whole it not enough.—Ivan Parrin. 


Despise nobody, nor no condition, lest it comes to 
be thine own.—W™m. Penn. 


Correspondence. 


To THe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The article in your issue of Eleventh month sth, entitled 
“*Reverend’ and ‘D.D.’,” directs our attention to a matter in 
which the Friends of an earlier date were sensible, to say 
nothing of the principles involved. The subject is a very in- 
teresting one, upon which many things might be said, but I 
am particularly concerned with one reason which keeps me 
from looking with favor upon the use of such titles, and with 
one objection that is made against refraining from their use. 

If we read Matt. 23:8-11 with any inclination to apply to 
our own times, I do not see how we can reconcile the use of 
such titles of honor for the ministry with either the precept 
or the spirit of the Gospel. As to the precept, Christ forbids 
His disciples to be called Rabbi or Master. Rabbi was and 
still is the official title of honor among the Jews, certainly 
corresponding in a considerable measure to “Reverend” as 
applied to the Christian ministry. Master, in the sense of 
guide or teacher, pretty well corresponds with the dictionary 
definition of Doctor. As to the spirit, Christ teaches His dis- 
ciples that they are all equal in Him, and only honorable in 
view of faithful and humble service. But Doctor is not a title 
given in recognition of faithful and humble service only, but 
of distinguished service. 

Some object, that the untitled minister is not receiving his 
due before the community. But is not a title liable to be a 
mere substitute for something better? In the educational 
world, where scholarship is the thing at stake, distinctions are 
very useful; but in social and religious work, it seems to me, 
they count exceedingly small. Those who most richly deserve 
honor are the ones whose names least often are coupled with 
such titles. How many people know that Martin Luther was 
made a Doctor of Philosophy in his youth? Or care that 


- William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt have had a 


doctor’s degree conferred upon them? Just so, if the min- 
ister makes his life felt in the community by Christ-like ser- 
vice, his bare, plain name will be an all-sufficient title of 
respect. If he is lacking in such spontaneous honor, titles will 
only be the contempt of scoffers. 
Very sincerely thine, 
Harry R. Hors, 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Daniel A. Williams, formerly missionary at the Otoe Mis- 
sion, Okla., is now at Hominy, Okla. 


Bertha Stubbs, formerly of Haddam, Kan., has accepted a 
call to act as pastor at Argonia, Kan., and has entered upon 
her work, 

Wm. J. Sayers, pastor in the Friends meeting at Win- 
chester, Ind., recently assisted in a series of meetings at Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 

Parsonsfield Quarterly Meeting was held at North Sand- 
wich, N. H., on the 6th, 7th and 8th inst. John Howard was 
present throughout the meeting, and his ministry was strong 
and helpful. 

The Educational Committee of the Five Years Meeting has 
arranged with President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford Col- 
lege, to visit a number of our colleges and deliver a series of 
lectures. 

W. Mahlon Perry, General Superintendent of Evangelistic 
Work in California Yearly Meeting, has removed from Whit- 
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tier to Los Angeles and will make his home at 400% South 
Fremont Street. 

George Dickinson has returned to his home, at Denver, 
Colo., after a visit of over two months in Kansas and Mis- 
souri, during which time he attended Kansas Yearly Meeting. 
He is in his eighty-seventh year. 


Falmouth Quarterly Meeting was held at Windham, Me., 
on the gist ult. and the day following. The meetings were 
very small, owing to a severe storm. Wallace Gill, of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, was present, and his services were ap- 
preciated by all. 

Lucy Francisco, head of the Department of Music at Earl- 
ham College ,and Janette Edwards, instructor in Vocal Music, 
expect to spend three months in Berlin, Germany. They will 
sail near the close of the year, and be in Germany during the 
height of the musical season. 

George Herbert Grubb, Cork, Ireland, is now with Friends 
in Philadelphia. He visited the Colored Mission School, the 
Meeting for Worship and the Young People’s Bible Class, in 
Germantown, the 15th inst. He expects to visit Haverford 
College, Westtown Boarding School, and will attend Twelfth 
Street Meeting on Fourth-day. 

The Ministers’ Home, located at 1345 Capital Avenue, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was formally opened not long since. Through 
an earnest effort $2,750, half of which was donated by A. B. 
and Sarah Elliott, was raised so that at its opening the Home 
was free of debt. An interesting program was presented 
upon the occasion. 

John L,. Kittrell has entered upon his fifth year as pastor in 
Farmland Meeting, Ind. The work is starting out with inter- 
est, and a steady growth is noticed along all lines. Much 
interest is shown in the Christian Endeavor and its meetings, 
which furnish a real spiritual uplift, tax the seating capacity 
of the C. E. room. The Junior C. E., under the leadership 
of Della Luellen, is doing excellent work. 


Vanwert Quarterly Meeting was held at Friends Chapel, 
near Tamah, Ohio, the 6th to 8th inst. Our correspondent 
writes: “We were favored with the presence and Gospel 
Messages of William Smith, South Marion, Ind., and Isaiah 
Jay, Fairmount, Ind. We were all glad to greet again our 
sister, Millie M. Lawhead, with her companion in the work, 
Effie Minehead, Columbus, Ohio, whose Gospel songs were 
full of life and power.” 

James R. Jones, formerly of North Carolina, but now of 
Paoli, Ind., has been visiting with Friends in the old North 
State. He attended the Pine Woods Meeting, at Thomasville, 
the Ist inst. On the 8th he preached in the Methodist Church 
at Lexington in the morning, and in the afternoon spoke at a 
mission in a cotton mill. His daughter, Anna, has started for 
British East Africa, where she expects to do work within the 
Lumbwa_ Mission. A very impressive farewell meeting 
was held in the M. E. Church the evening of the 8th inst. 


Smithfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Woonsocket, 
R. I., on the 12th inst. Friends enjoyed very much the com- 
pany and_servicesof Wallace E. Gill, Alliance, Ohio, 
Stephen R. Smith. a minister from Belfast, Ireland, who has 
recently located at Mansfield, Mass., was also present and 
received a cordial welcome. ‘Through the efforts of this 
Friend, the closed meeting-house at West Mansfield has been 
reopened with an attendance of about 20. A collection was 
taken up to assist in carrying on the work there. An inter- 
esting paper on “Rible-School Work” was read in the busi- 
ness meeting by Charles E. Bishop, Worcester, Mass. 


Des Moines Monthly Meeting was held on the 7th ult. and 
was largely attended. A lunch was served at 6.30 P. M., so 
that all might come direct from business. The evening was 
largely taken up with the work of the Finance Committee, of 
which H. H. McKinney is chairman and treasurer and Clay- 
ton V. Stanley assistant. Dr. David Edwards, of Penn Col- 
lege. was present and eave a very helpful address along lines 
of church work and support. 

Charles and Pauline Heringlake have moved to Plainfield, 


Ind., where he and his brother have gone into the implement | 


business. Charles Heringlake served the Des Moines manage- 
ment as treasurer for a number of years. 

From the Whittier College Bulletin, we glean a number of 
interesting facts concerning the institution. Last year there 
were II instructors in active service; this year there are 15. 
Last year the college offered 16 courses of study, while this 
year 21 courses are being given. The preparatory department 
has been enlarged, and is much better equipped. 

The college has been recognized at the California State 
University, so that any one finishing the Freshman and 
Sophomore years at Whittier can enter as a Junior at Berkeley 
with full credit. One of the Whittier graduates has entered 
graduate work at the university with a chance for a teacher’s 
certificate in one year. 

The friends of the institution are looking forward with 
great pleasure to the prospective visit of President Isaac 
Sharpless, of Haverford College, who has agreed to deliver 
a course of lectures in Southern California near the winter 
holidays. 

Friends at Bloomingdale, Ind., have enjoyed a series of 
meetings for the consideration of important lines of work. 
Some weeks ago, a Sabbath evening service was devoted to 
the subject of “Sabbath Observance.” Excellent papers were 
presented by members of the congregation on practical phases 
of the Fourth Commandment. 

On Rally Day, every department of church work was re- 
viewed, beginning with special exercises in the Bible-school 
at its regular session. In the meeting for worship, the pastor, 
De Ella Leonard, gave an inspiring address on the theme of 
the day. In the evening the Christian Endeavor held rally 
exercises, and, instead of the usual preaching service, a pro- 
gram of papers was given on “Peace and Arbitration,” “Books 
and Tracts,’ “Missionary Work,” “Evangelistic Work,” 
“Temperance” and “Social Purity.” 

Sabbath evening, Tenth month 25th, was assigned to the 
topic of “Prison Work.” 

he Church History Club is entering on its second year’s 
work with several new members and fresh interest. The text- 
book for this winter is “A History of Friends in America.” 

During the first half of the present year a local committee 
acting under the free church council of England has been 
making investigations respecting religious work-in that coun- 
try. In summing up their report,-The Friend (London) says 
in part: “It is evident that much earnest work is proceeding, 
though at the same time the problem how to win the mass 
of the people for Christianity is by no means solved. ‘The 
commissioners accept the statement that ‘at the present day 
the working classes, taken as a whole, are indifferent not only 
to the Church of England, but to all religious organizations, 
and that amone the most highly educated and intellectual 
people, the majority are no longer found to be regular attend- 
ants at religious services.’ On the other hand, there are evi- 
dences in Liverpool that ‘where the ministry of the Church 
nobly responds to the claimant calls of the body, mind and soul 
of the people, there is encouraging success.’ ” Special 
Commissioner Wilfrid J. Rowland “made many inquiries re- 
specting the means taken to bring in the really poor, and in 
summarizing his impressions, speaks of the great need of pre- 
liminary and continued friendliness. He instances the cocoa 
rooms, Richmond Row, under the auspices of Friends, as ‘one 
of the best places I have seen where such friendliness was cul- 
tivated.’ ” .. “This spirit of friendliness is always found 
in the best type of adult school, but the adult school movement 
has as yet scarcely touched the great city of Liverpool.” 


DIED. 


Wricut.—At the Hahnemann Hospital, New York, 
Eleventh month, 8, 1908, Arthur Edwin, youngest son of 
Francis A. and Mary C. Wright, Kansas City, Mo., aged 
twenty-three years. 


Jonrs—At his residence, in Parke County, Ind., Tenth 
month 27, 1908, Cyrus Jones, son of Joseph’ and Deborah 
Jones, aged sixty-two years. For nearly six years he had 
faithfully and efficiently served as pastor in Colona Monthly 
Meeting. Ind., and was much beloved. He was buried at 
Paoli, Orange County, Ind., his former home. 


Lunt.—At Brunswick, Me., Tenth month 7, 1908, Amos 
Franklin Lunt, in his eighty-fifth year. He was a member and 
minister of Durham Monthly Meeting. 
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Che Buternational Deason. 


FOURTH QUARTER, 

LESSON IX. ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 1908. 
WORLD’S TEMPERANCE 
SUNDAY. 

IsataH 28: 1-13. 


GOLDEN Trext.—I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection. I Cor. 9: 27. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Hleventh month 23. Temper- 
ance lession. Isa. 5: 11-23. 

een ea Mocker. Prov. 20: 1-7. 

ourth-day. overty and rags. Proy. 

23 : 15-23. iy rf cs 


qauaay- The serpent’s bite. Prov. 23: 


Sixth-day. The drunkard rejected. I Cor. | 


Seventh-day. 
Gal. 5: 16-26. 
meee gay: Works of darkness. Eph. 5: 


Shut out of the kingdom. 


Time.—Isaiah prophesied during the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and 
Hezekiah, Kings of Judah, that is be- 
tween the years (probably) 778 B. C. 
and 7or B. C.; the exact date of the 
book or of the lesson cannot be given; 
some think it was about 725 B. C. 

Place.—Probably Jerusalem. 

It is thought that the T'wenty-eighth 
chapter was composed during the early 
years of Hezekiah’s reign, say from 732- 
725. It seems to be a warning ad- 
dressed to the influential men of Judah 
drawn from the condition of the king- 
dom of Samaria, just about to be de- 
stroyed and many of her inhabitants to 
be carried away captive into Assyria. 


A FAT BABY. 
USUALLY EVIDENCE OF PROPER FEEDING. 


Babies grow very rapidly and if they 
do not get the right kind of food they 
grow backwards instead of forwards; 
that is, when their food is’ not ngurish- 
ing they grow thin and cross and some 
of them die from the lack of the right 
kind of food. A girl writes: 

“My aunt’s baby was very delicate and 
was always ill. She was not able to 
nurse it and took it to one doctor after 
another, but none of them did the child 


any good. 
“One day mother told my aunt to try 
Grape-Nuts for the baby, but she 


laughed and said if the doctors couldn’t 
do the baby any good, how could Grape- 
Nuts? But mother said ‘try it any- 
way.’ 

“So my aunt put one tablespoonful 
of Grape-Nuts in a quarter cup of hot 
water, and when the food was soft she 
added as much milk as water and gave 
that to the baby. 

“Tn a month and a half you would 
hardly have known that baby, it was so 
fat and thrived so fast. A neighbor 
asked my aunt what made the baby so 
healthy and fat when only six weeks 
before it was so thin. She said ‘Grape- 
Nuts.’ The neighbor got Grape-Nuts 
for her baby and it was soon as fat as 
my aunt’s child.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


That Samaria did set an evil example 
is clear from the prophesies of Amos, 
who spoke perhaps fifty years earlier 

(Amos 6:3-6). Strong as are Isaiah’s 
words in denouncing evil, and describ- 
ing the wicked, he always holds out a 
place for repentance and reformation— 
“The covenant of death shall be annulled 
and the agreement with Sheol shall not 
stand,” 

The truths which Isaiah states so 
vividly, and uncompromisingly, are just 
as true to-day as they were in the 
eighth century before Christ. Luxury 
and intemperance are too prevalent to- 
day, and the attitude of the objectors in 
Isaiah’s day is repeated, under altered 
conditions, it is true, but repeated in all 
essential particulars to-day, and_ his 
warning has gathered terrible emphasis 
during the centuries which have inter- 
vened. This twenty-eighth chapter is 
one of the most striking in the whole 
book. It has not only a literary finish, 
but also a moral grandeur that carries 
conviction with it. 

Isaiah was prophesying in Jerusalem; 
he said the condition of the northern 
kingdom of Israel—the Assyrians were 
coming against her, and enervated by 
luxury, by indulgence in strong drink 
her ruler and her men were unable to 
do anything, and the nation was about 
to become a prey to the invader and to 
be carried away into captivity from 
which, as a nation, she would never re- 
turn. In Judah, it was the time of good 
King Hezekiah, and Isaiah seizes the 
opportunity to give a solemn but uncom- 
promising warning. 

t. “Woe.” Not an imprecation, but 
a warning. The kingdom was fading 
because of indulgence in sin—specially 
of drunkenness. Ephraim is put for’ the 
whole country. The character of the 
kingdom can easily be inferred from 
Amos, chapters 3-6. 

2. The Lord was about to make use 
of the King of Assyria as a means of 
punishment. He is compared to a 
tempest of hail, and to overwhelming 


waters. 

3, 4. “Hasty fruit.” “First ripe fig.” 
R. V. All shall be cut off. 

5, 6. ‘Io those who are faithful to the 
Lord will be for a crown of glory. The 
prophet draws the contrast. “In the 
clear shining after rain he points to two 
figures, which have preserved through 
temptation and disaster, and now lift 
against a smiling sky, the ideal that 
those corrupt judges and drunken war- 
riors have dragged into the mire—‘Him 
that sitteth in judgment and them that 
turn back the battle at the gate.’” 

7. On the other hand there are those 
who “erred through wine,” who were 
“out of the way through strong drink,” 
and therefore “err in vision and stumble 
in judgment.” 

9, 10. These verses are the reply of 
the drunkards. They speak in sarcasm. 
“Whom will He teach knowledge? and 
whom will He make to understand the 
message?” R, V. “Are we school-chil- 
dren that He treats us with endless 
platitudes and repetitions—precept upon 
precept.” 

11. The reply of the prophet. “Nay, 
but by men of strange lips and with an- 
other tongue will He speak to this peo- 
ple.” R. V. “You call me stammerer! 
IT tell you that God, Who speaks through 
me, and Whom in me you mock, will 
one day speak again to you in. a tongue 


@ exclusively is |fs 
4) employed in the \\ 
manufacture of | 


BAKING 633) 
POWDER [3] 
Where finest _@. mae 
flavored hot €(225c# 
pau cake Gay a 

and past Mie 
are aeaied 
Royal is 
indispensable. 


12. God once offered you a rest and 
a refreshing, which you refused. 

13. “God shall speak with the terri- 
ble simplicity and slowness of deeds, 
with the gradual growth of fate, with 
the monotonous stages of decay till step 
by step you go and stumble backward, 
and be broken, and snared and taken.” 
You have scorned my instruction as 
monosyllables fit for children! By irri- 
tating monosyllables of gradual penalty 
shall God instruct you the second time.” 
Such is a modern interpretation of the 
prophet’s terrible words. Words con- 
veying a permanent moral principle. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“The crusade against drink is not the 
novel thing that many imagine who ob- 
serve only its late revival. In ancient 
times there was scarcely a State in 
which prohibitive legislation of the most 
stringent kind was not attempted, and 
generally carried out with a thorough- 
ness more possible under despots than 
where, as with us, the slow consent of 
public opinion is necessary. A horror 
of strong drink has in every age pos- 
sessed those who from their position as 
magistrates or prophets have been able 
to follow for any distance the drifts of 
social life. Isaiah exposes as power- 
fully as any of them did in what the pe- 
culiar fatality of drinking lies. Wine is 
a mocker by nothing more than by the 
moral incredulity which it produces, en- 
abling men to hide from themselves the 
spiritual and material effects of over- 
indulgence in it. No one who has had 
to do with persons slowly falling from 
moderate to immoderate drinking can 
mistake Isaiah’s meaning.” 


A-report from Ironton, Ohio, says 
that the Leo Ebert Brewing Co. has 
gone into the hands of a receiver as the 
result of the recent local option election 
held in the county. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should 
‘be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 29, 1908. 


HOME MISSIONS: A MILLION A 
YEAR, OUR FOREIGN 
IMMIGRANTS. 


ISAIAH 2: 1-22, 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 23. Justice 


for the stranger. Deut. 24: 14-17. 
Third-day. Kindness to the stranger. 
Deut. 23: 7, 8. 
Fourth-day. Hospitality. Lev. 19: 10-15, 
Fifth-day. The foreigner’s child. Mark 
7: 24-30. 


« 
«t- 


Napt - A noble foreigner. Acts 10: 
SEEN De ge No more, foreigners. Eph. 

“The stranger in thy midst” was com- 
mended to the Jew for much considera- 
tion and regard, and the story of Israel 
from the days of Jethro onward shows 
how that nation received the foreigner 
into its body politic. A less brotherly 
spirit appeared later, of which we our- 
selves are not clear, as is hinted by our 
speech. Outlandish, we say of some- 
thing barbarous or uncouth, while the 
word meant originally only foreign 
or from beyond the bounds of the 
speaker's home land. I was in a com- 
munity not long ago where a_non- 
English-speaking German was thought 
by the workpeople at a factory to be an 
escaped lunatic, simply because of his 
inability to talk with them. 


The spirit of prejudice and a sense of 
Superiority manifest themselves so often 
and in so many ways that it really re- 
quires a good measure of courage for one 
of strange speech and customs to venture 
into a community different from his 
own. This accounts in large measure 
for the massing together in our cities 
and about our great industrial plants of 
colonies of various races. “Ghettos” 
and “Little Italies” are formed, and, in- 
stead of Americanization proceeding 
rapidly, the old language and customs 
are perpetuated, and the people remain 
He ignorance of American language and 
aws. 


Our Lord made it clear that He was 
no respector of race or tongue in His 
benefactions, and emphasized His posi- 
tion by references to the, prophets and 
their works of blessing. To our already 
tremendous alien-born population, two 
successive years added a million a year. 
Have we received them in the spirit of 
our Master, or is it with jealousy, or a 
desire for industrial exploitation, or 
with indifference? Sending foreign 
missionaries is an imperative duty, but 
it is no less incumbent on us to care for 
those whom a love for American liberty 
and American opportunity attract to our 
doors. 

_ Special missions, churches and_ sta- 
tions are maintained for foreigners by 
the larger denominations, the Methodists 
reporting nearly 1,000 in 1906, with more 
than 92,000 members and _ probationers. 
The Presbyterians had 290 churches, 
etc., and above 20,000 members, while 
the Baptists were at work in 551 mis- 
sion fields, with 16,545 members. Be- 
sides these are many classes and special 
schools conducted by single churches 
and individuals, not reported in full. 


The measure of success and the spirit of 
faithfulness that leads to the undertak- 
ings are encouraging and hopeful; yet 
when these are set over against the un- 
touched, shifting masses, one is ready to 
say as of the loaves and fishes of old, 
“What are there among so many?” Yet 
the blessing here .again grows and 
spreads from its modest beginnings. A 
young Italian was recently ordained a 
minister in our Capital City, and he has 
gone to work to teach his own people as 
only a brother in the flesh as well as in 
the spirit is able to do. 

Our opportunities vary with our loca- 
tion, but there are few of us who will 
not at some time have an opportunity to 
befriend one who feels very far from 
native land and old friendships, and 
will be glad for a kind word which may 
open the way for the highest gift one 
may help to bring. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Story-Life of Lincoln, by Wayne 
Whipple. Publishers, The John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$1.75, net. r 

This is a unique work on a unique 
character. Stories are associated with 
the name of Abraham Lincoln as Pro- 
verbs are with the name of Solomon, 
and nothing could be more apt than his 
life told in story. As the author puts it: 
“Five hundred of the shortest and best 
narratives have been gathered from 
about 150 sources and strung like a 
necklace of precious stones on the thread 
of Lincoln’s life, forming a connected 
and complete biography of the greatest 
of the Presidents.” 

Good taste has been shown in select- 
ing and arranging the stories, which 
give one a fresh interest and a touch of 
personal intimacy rare though becoming 
in biography. 

Lincoln was a typical “child of his 
time” and his life affords a picturesque 
embodiment of the dominant character- 
istics of American life in the first half of 
the last century. Nowhere else can the 
reading public grasp the spirit and 
meaning of this eventful epoch in our 
history with greater ease and pleasure 
than in perusing the pages of this work. 


The Children’s Longfellow. Publish- 
ers, Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York. 
Price, $2.00. 

Longfellow has been called the chil- 
dren’s poet, and certain it is that many 
of his poems are well suited to boys and 
girls. These have been gleaned by a 
master-hand, and brought together in 
this charming work. 

Eighty of his shorter poems appear 
entire, while three of the longer narra- 
tives are published only in part. They 
have been well printed with beautiful 
illustrations, making a most delightful 
book. 


Pub- 
New 


Lewis Rand, by Mary Johnston. 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
York. Price, $1.50. 

The scene of this historical novel is 
laid in Virginia during the early days of 
the republic. The names of Jefferson 
and Burr occur frequently, though the 
principal characters are men and women 
who were born in the author’s fancy. 
The character sketches are wholesome, 
and the narrative interesting. The hook 
teaches no great lesson, and is often 
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BAD BREATH AND SOUR 
STOMACH. : 


STOPPED AT ONCE WITH PURE WILLOW 
CHARCOAL, THE GREATEST GAS 
ABSORBER KNOWN. 


There is no necessity to suffer the 
humiliation, chagrin and discomfort of 
bad breath, biliousness, sour stomach, 
gastritis, sluggish liver, etc., when a 
little lozenge of charcoal will cleanse 
the stomach and make it pure and 
sweet. 

Do not drug yourself when a simple 
little natural charcoal made from fra- 
grant willow branches, sweetened with 
honey, will add tone to your staqmach, 
liver. and intestines, rapidly absorb 
gases and stop foul odors of all kinds. 

Charcoal will absorb one hundred 
times its own volume in gas. A box 
full of charcoal placed in a bed room 
will keep the air of such a room pure 
and sweet. 

A little charcoal lozenge dissolved on 
the tongue after meals will also keep 
the stomach fresh and clean. Charcoal 
is justly called the scrubbing brush for 
the stomach. The old monks of medie- 
val times cured bad cases of stomach 
trouble, cast out devils from the sys- 
cae of men by feeding such a man char- 
coal. 

Scientific men of to-day believe in the 
great strength of charcoal for the cure 
of human ills. Too much of it cannot 
harm one. ‘The system craves it just 
like an animal needs and craves salt 
ever so often. Charcoal goes into the 
stomach gently and is welcome, it set- 
tles down through the action of the 
stomach, and filters through all the 
food, absorbing gas, aiding digestion 
and giving tone to the juices, so that 
when the food goes into the intestines, 
and there meets other digestive fluids. 
the charcoal holds the impurities and 
thus keeps them from the blood. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are made 
from pure willow. They are prepared 
fragrant by the use of honey and 
sweetened so they please the taste and 
are easily dissolved. 


They have an enormous sale, thus 
stamping them with the approval of 
the public. Every druggist sells them, 
25 cents per box. 60 to your driggist 
to-day and buy a box; then after your 
next meal take two or three of them 
and judge for yourself of their merit. 

Several taken at bed time will prove 
to you in the morning that they have 
been at work all night, for your bad 
breath will not be so bad after all. 

Send us your name and address and 
we will send you a trial package by 
mail free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
200 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


over-profuse in details which are calcu- 
lated to create an atmosphere, but the 
whole gives an interesting picture of 
early life in the United States. 


Friendship Village, 
Publishers. the 


by Zona Gale. 
MacMillan Co., New 


.York. Price, $1.50, net. 


Most people enjoy an hour now and 
then with a book that plays with life in 
a brisk, sunny way that makes one want 
to laugh and cry in quick succession, and 
such is “Friendship Village.” Its smart 
and suggestive criticism of the world as 
we live it, add charm to the work. The 
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author is apt in the use of new and tell- 
ing expressions, sometimes possibly 
straining a little for freshness. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, by Edgar 
J. Goodspeed. Publishers, the MacMil- 
lan Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 

This little work is part of “The Bible 
for Home and School.” The author's 
introduction and commentary give one 
a good idea of the light which modern 
scholarship is able to bring to this 
epistle, yet with the intricacies of criti- 
ical analysis, and without the use of 
technical language. 


The Home Builder, by Lyman Abbott. 
Publishers, Houghton, Mifflin Co., New 
Work. Price,~75 cents, net. 

In ten short essays, Doctor Abbott 
has given us a picture of his ideal 
woman. One is quite sure she never 
lived, and possibly never will; but it is 
wholesome now and then to see what a 


student of life with Doctor Abbott’s 
acumen regards as worth while in 
womanhood. 


How, by Marshall A. Hudson. Pub- 
lishers, Sunday-School Times Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Price, 50 cents, net. 

This is a little hand-book intended for 
adult Bible class workers. It tells “How 
to Reach,’ “How to Hold,’ “How to 
“Teach” and “How to Win Men,” and it 


UPWARD START. 
AFTER CHANGING FROM COFEE TO POSTUM. 


Many a talented person is kept back 
because of the interference of coffee 
with the nourishment of the body. 

This is especially so with those whose 
nerves are very sensitive, as is often the 
case with talented persons. ‘There is a 
simple, easy way to get rid of coffee 
evils and a Tennessee lady’s experience 
along these lines ‘is worth considering. 
She says: 

“Almost from the beginning of the use 
of coffee it hurt my stomach. By the 
time I was fifteen I was almost a nervous 
wreck, nerves all unstrung, no strength 
to endure the most trivial thing, either 
work or fun, 

“There was scarcely anything | could 
eat that would agree with me. The lit- 
tle I had eat seemed to give me more 
trouble than it was worth. I finally quit 
coffee and drank hot water, but there 
was so little food I could digest, I was 
literally starving; was so weak I could 
not sit up long at a time. 

“Tt was then a friend brought me a hot 
cup of Postum. I drank part of it and 
after an hour I felt as though I had had 
something to eat—felt strengthened. 
‘That was about five years ago and, after 
contiuing Postum in place of coffee and 
gradually getting stronger, to-day I can 
eat and digest anything I want, walk as 
much as I want. My nerves are steady. 

“T believe the first thing that did me 
any good and gave me an upward start, 
was Postum, and I use it altogether now 
instead of coffee.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Every read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


last year. 


1. Inthe Gallery—Men 
2. Inthe Gallery—Women 
3. Onthe Way to [leeting 
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AUSTIN C. LEEDS, Pres’t 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


HIS calendar consists of six leaves and front and back cover, cut at top so the leaves will 

turn easily, tied with heavy silk.cord, in bow. The half dozen Half-tone Hnyravings, 
made from Wash Drawings, are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, on 
heavy Trichromatic paper, stippled after printing A careful selection has been made of the 
verse accompanying each illustration, the matter being entireiy different from that used 


An artistic Ripple finish bristol cover, printed in two colors of ink and embossed, makes 
a pleasing and effective finish. The subjects illustrated are: 


(The Quilting Party is inserted this year by urgent request of many purchasers of the 


Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, 
ready for mailing. Size534x8% inches. Very appropriate ’Xmas or New Year Gift. 
Single copies, 35c.; 6 copies, $2.00; 12 copies, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. per copy. 
_The Friend, Philadelphia, said of the ’o8 calendar: * It is a booklet, the most charac- 
teristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we remember to have seen.”’ 
i of subjects 1, 2, 3 and 5, 34% x 6% inches with 12-leaf 
Single Leaf Calendars ca endar pad attached. Single c: pies, 7c.; 6 copies, 
40c.; 12 copies, 75c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 4 calendars, or less. 
; if exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, in Art 
Quaint Quaker Post Cards prow Doubletone ink. 0 subjects, 25c., post- 
paid; or 3c. each; 2 for 5c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 5cards, or less. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 92 


4. The Quilting Party 
5. Knitting 
6, Old Birmingham Meeting House 


; 


| Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y and Treas. 


tells not only what can be, but has been 
done. 


Conventions, and How to Care for 
Them, by Eugene C. Foster. Publish- 
ers, Sunday-School Times Co., Philadel- 
phia. Price, 25 cents, net. It is a hand- 
book on methods. 


Sex and Society, by William L 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology in the University of Chicago, 
Publishers, The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.50, net. 

The age-old problem as to whether 
man or woman is superior has been dis- 
cussed by many able writers, and their 
conclusions seem to have been  influ- 
enced more by their prejudices than by 
the evidence which they were able to 
produce. 

Prof. Thomas’s discussions contain 
considerable data on this interesting 
subject without the usual personal bias. 
His primary object, of course, is not to 
contribute information on either side 
of this question, but to show how sex 
differences have contributed in one way 
and another to different social institu- 
tions. 

He begins his work by calling atten- 
tion to the fundamental difference be- 
tween the male and female organisms 
and dispositions, the male being kata- 
bolic, active, predisposed to _ spend, 
while the female is more anabolic, with 
a tendency to store up, or hoard. 

It would be easy to draw hasty con- 
clusions favorable and derogatory to 
each of these tendencies, but Prof. 
Thomas shows how they are compli- 
mentary; and while the male excels in 
industrial productive power, the female 
excels in endurance. Thus throughout 
his entire work he shows the virtues 
and limitations of both tendencies, and 
how in a properly poised society each 
will find its fullest use when supple- 
mented by the other. 

From this fundamental difference 
grow various social institutions. In a 
society where the food supply is plenti- 
ful, requiring little labor, and where 
the chief concern of life is reproduction, 
the female predominates and matri- 
archal government prevails; while 
under conditions which demand greater 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of “The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2gc. Cash with order, 


**THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909.” 


Agents wanted in every Quaker Community 
in the world, to sell this popular calendar. SIX 
EDITIONS were necessarry to meet demand for 
1908 calendar The Friend, Philadelphia, said 
“It is a booklet, the most cha'acteristic of the 
Quaker peace and plainness we remember to 
have seen.” SEE LARGE AD FOR DES- 
CRIPTION. Send 37c. for sample copy, and ask 
for our liberal terms to agents. THE LEEDS & 
BIDDLE Co., 921 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR NEW COLONY now forming in Los 
Angeles county offers a rare opportunity to get 
a pleasant home and an independant living fora 
low price, for eash or small monthly payments. 
Alfalfa yields from $100 to $150 per acre, with no 
failure of crops. For particulars address H. C. 
SMITH, agent, Wilmore, Kan. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


activity, and a more strenuous struggle 
for existence, the male portion of the 
population becomes dominant, and the 
patriarchal form of social organization 
obtains. 

He shows how this same principle has 
manifested a molding influence in dif- 
ferent forms of industrial life, how it 
has affected morality, and created the 
various forms of family life. 

He concludes his work thus: “It is 
certain at any rate, that our civilization 
is not of the highest type possible. In 
all our relations there is too much of 
primitive man’s fighting instinct and 
technique; and it is not impossible that 
the participation of woman * * * will 
contribute new elements, change the 
stress of attention, disturb the equi- 
librium, and force a crisis which will 
result in the reconstruction of our 
habits on more sympathetic and equi- 
table principles. Certain it is that no 
civilization can remain the highest if 
another civilzaton adds to the intelli- 
gence of its women.” 
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REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent, Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosrEPH J. DicKINson FRANK M. REED 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the § 
| safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
investors desire Vrite for booklet and list. 


[ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 


Li NOWA FALLS, IOWA.’ 
6 %|NET TO] FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the South west. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pionecr Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA OKLAHOMA 


est wherever 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 
Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotH TeLternones 
Day on NicuT 


PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to 
capital stock F 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUETIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Incorperated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


| 
| Imitation 
is the 


Sincerest Flattery 


Til WHY do others 
Imitate 
“The Quaker Calendar, 1909” 


There’s a reason! 


SIX EDITIONS were necessary last year to meet the 
demand. This year’s calendar is even more attractive. 


Send 37 cents to-day for a copy 
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WINDSOR HOTEL 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 


Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 


European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 


The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 


and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
reservé, excluding 


. . . 


3,831,063.94 


And is empowered by law te act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 
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Events and Comments. 


The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York has decided 
that the law prohibiting stake-holding, 
book-making and pool selling in that 
State, does not apply to “individual bet- 
ting.” Thus the anti-gambling law does 


CLEVER WIFE 
KNEW HOW 0 KEEP PEACE IN FAMILY. 


It is quite insignificant, the number of 
persons who get well of alarming heart 
trouble when they let up on coffee and 
use Postum as the beverage at meals. 

There is nothing surprising about it, 
however, because the harmful alkaloid 
in coffee—caffeine—is not present in 
Postum, which is made of clean, hard 
wheat. 

“Two years ago I was having so much 
trouble with my heart,” writes a lady 
in Washington, “that at times I felt 
quite alarmed. My husband took me to 
a specialist to have my heart examined. 

“The doctor said he could find no 
organic trouble, but said my heart was 
irritable from some food I had been ac- 
customed to eat, and asked me to try 
and remember what disagreed with me. 

“T remembered that coffee always 
soured on my stomach and caused me 
trouble from palpitation of the heart. 
So I stopped coffee and began to use 
Postum. I have had no further trouble 
since. 

“A neighbor of ours, an old man, was 
so irritable from drinking coffee that his 
wife wanted him to drink Postum. This 
made him very angry, but his wife se- 
cured some Postum and made it care- 
fully according to directions. 

“He drank the Postum and did not 
know the difference, and is still using it 
to his lasting benefit. He tells his wife 
that the coffee is better than it used to 
be, so she smiles with him and keeps 
peace in the family by serving Postum 
instead of coffee.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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not hold good in the giving-and taking 
of wagers between individuals. 


A German inventor has devised a 
compass without a magnetic needle. It 
is a form of gyroscope. The invention 
is regarded as one of importance for 
iron-clad vessels where the compass 
needle frequently is deflected by adja- 
cent metal. 


In discussing the “modern home,” 
Prof. Walter F. Wilcox, of Cornell, re- 
cently stated that divorces were only 
about one-fourth as likely after children 
are born, and that most divorces occur 
in the first few years of married life. 
He also stated that the death rate 
among married men and women was 
less than that among single persons. 


Some interesting facts are brought 
out in a recent report of the joint appli- 
cation bureau of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York City. Last 
winter more than 5,000 invitations were 
sent to men in the various “bread lines” 
to apply for work, and only 136 re- 
sponses were received. Forty-two thou- 
sand cards distributed by policemen of 
two New York boroughs brought appli- 
cations for help within twenty days 
from only 159 persons. 

This seems to show quite conclusively 
that those who clamor for charity, as a 
tule, want it without any condition of 
service. 


The German people have been much 
agitated by an interview which the 
Kaiser made public through the English 
press. In this interview he discussed his 
attitude on certain international ques- 
tions. The Reichstag spent two days in 
animated discussion condemning the 
Emperor for making public his private 
opinions concerning matters which they 
believed should always pass through the 
hands of the government before reach- 
ing the outside world. The ministry 
threatened to resign; in fact the chan- 
cellor did tender his resignation, but the 
Emperor refused to accept it. The crisis 
is now safely passed, and Emperor Wil- 
liam has promised to be more careful in 
the future. 

We sometimes think of the Kaiser as 
the most autocratic ruler under a con- 
stitutional government, but it is evident 
that his freedom of speech is not as 


great as that of the President of the 
United States. Our Chief Executive 
can say what he likes without interfer- 
ence from either the government or the 
people. 
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THE GLORY OF GOING ON. 


A friend of mine has written a personal letter to 
me in which he has asked many difficult questions 
on which he wants light. Among these questions 
there is one which asks what evidence there is of 
immortality. He says that our hopes and desires 
are not proof, nor is our feeling that there must be 
another world where amends will be made for the 
injustice and sufferings of this world. Then he hits 
upon a difficulty which has bothered everybody in 
our generation. He says, “When one realizes that 
the individuality of man seems bound up with the 
brain, that a disease of or injury to the brain 
entirely alters the character of the person who pos- 
sesses such a brain, in many cases making a saint 
into a sinner or vice versa, how do you conceive 
of the existence of personality apart from brain?” 

Before taking up this last question, I must first 
say a few words on the subject of evidences of 
immortality. There are no evidences in the scien- 
tific sense, no scientifically established facts which 
prove immortality in the same way that we can 
prove, for example, that the moon causes the tides. 
Persons who belong to the psychical research society 
have offered a ‘large amount of material to show 
that disembodied spirits continue living and com- 
municate with their friends through “mediums.” 
The facts that have been gathered, however, seem to 
me very unconvincing and they appear to me to be 
a rotten thread upon which to hang our hope of a 
continued life. 

Immortality stands or falls with faith. 
offers many analogies which suggest a further stage 
of life beyond this present one, and these analogies 
may well strengthen our hope, but no one can claim 
that they prove the fact of personal immortality. 
For most Christians, as for St. Paul, the supreme 
“evidence” is the fact that Christ survived His cru- 
cifixion, continued alive after His body was dead, ap- 
peared to many groups of his followers, some of whom 
were alive when Paul wrote his epistle, and became 
the directing and controlling Spirit in the forma- 
tion and development of the Church. “Now zs Christ 
raised and become the first fruits of those who have 
died.” But this evidence involves faith ; it does not 
rest on the same kind of proof as the causal connec- 


Nature 


| wicked seem to flourish like green bay trees. 


tion of the moon and the tides. We rest our hopes 
upon it, but we cannot convince anyone who does 
not believe that ‘Christ was dead and is alive.” 

There is another mighty “evidence,” but like the 
former one, it rests in the last analysis on faith— 
I mean the evidence from the nature of God. Mul- 
titudes of us in this generation have found our 
life and our joy and our power to overcome the 
world in the assurance that at the heart of things 
there is an all-loving and ever-loving Person whom 
we call our Father. To many of us this fact has 
become more real even than the things which we 
see and touch. We have discovered Him and 
learned to know Him through Christ, but we have 
tested and verified our faith in this Father until 
Wwe are as sure as we are of Nature’s laws. With 
such a Divine Father at the center of things, immor- 
tality is involved in our faith. Such a God cannot 
let us shipwreck on the reefs; He cannot fail to 
pilot us into the port for which we have taken the 
cruise. We stake our case on our heart’s evidence 
of the loving purpose of the Divine Companion 
who is our Captain. ‘What is excellent, as God 
lives, is permanent.” 

But that is not all; there is still another ‘‘evi- 
dence”’ which has always seemed to me compelling— 
I mean the moral nature of the universe. It some- 
times looks to those who take “short views,” as 
though the universe was not a moral system. The 
The 
righteous are afflicted with sore boils and other 
Why not take short cuts 
There are 
many reasons why not, but one good reason is, as 
Amos saw, that there is a plumb-line in the universe 
and in the long run nothing stands that is not straight. 
The ultimate forces of the universe are in league 
with goodness, and they not only make the way of 
the transgressor hard, but in the wider sweep they 
make it impossible. . 

Well, I feel as so many others, who have read 
Kant’s great argument for it, have felt, that this 
moral character of the Eternal Nature of things 
guarantees immortality. 

The universe is pledged to the final triumph of 
what is good. It is in this faith that we struggle 


equally disturbing trials. 
to comfort, eat, drink and be merry ? 
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and suffer and sacrifice. In this faith we endure 
hardship and take our place with the little band 
in the battle for truth and righteousness. In this 
faith we are not afraid of nakedness or peril or 
sword. This is Paul’s argument when he cries out, 
“Why should we fight beasts at Ephesus if life has 
no further significance than this short segment of 
time shows? Every man who flings himself into 
the tasks of humanity trusts this larger faith in 
the rationality of the universe and the final triumph 
of the good, and we all feel that, if the universe 
is pledged to goodness, our stage of discipline and 
education must be completed in a stage of fuller 
life, where the gains are saved up. 


In this calm confidence that life is significant 

and big with promise, 
“We lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto Him that hears 
A cry above the conquered years, 
To One that with us works, and trust 
With faith that comes of self-control 
The truths that never can be proved.” 

But my friend sets over against this hope and 
this faith the perplexing facts that death destroys 
the brain and that a brain is essential to conscious 
life. How can personal life go on with no brain ? 
I shall come back to that question next week. 


R. M. J. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


There is something picturesque and religious about 
the first Thanksgiving Day, as the story comes to 
us from the old Plymouth colony in New England. 

As soon as the Pilgrims had gathered their first 
harvest, Governor Bradford decreed that a day 
should be set apart for thanksgiving. Its occasion 
was no unusual event—no remarkable deliverance or 
unforseen good fortune—it was simply the reaping of 
a little harvest after a-season of toil. The rain and 
sunshine, seed and labor had co-operated according to 
Nature’s law in producing the harvest. Everything 
was normal—natural—yet back of all was the hand 
of God. The Pilgrims recognized this fact, and the 
first thanksgiving day was a formal expression of 
that recognition. What could be more religious ? 


Later, other colonies followed this example, and 
the Continental Congress recommended its annual 
observance. Not until 1863, however, did it become a 
national holiday. In that year President Lincoln 
issued a proclamation for the observance of the last 


people of the United States have been called upon 
yearly to observe the day. 

Few of us now live as close to nature and nature’s 
God as did the Pilgrims of Plymouth. Our sur- 
roundings are more artificial, and we are conscious 
of greater resources. Our occasions for thanksgiving 
have multiplied, likewise our occasions for boasting. 
We acknowledge a weakness in this direction, but it 
is only a weakness. It is not the outcome of our 
second sober thought. The glamor of success may 


.hold us for a moment, but the voice of a prophet 


is more abiding. 
If drunk with sight of power we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet— 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


No voice calls to a deeper need in our life to-day 


than the voice that calls us to thanksgiving. It. 


makes little difference whether we are working for 
ourselves or for others, whether our motives are 
commercial or philanthropic, all of us are too busy 
to enjoy as we might, or as we should, the fruits 
of our own labor, or the labor of any one else. We 
plunge ahead in one mad rush, constantly endeay- 
oring to do or outdo. Have we lost our power of 
appreciation? Are we of that number who have 
eyes and see not? Do we look upon the surface of 
things and forget God? No. This is a superficial 
view. There is a deeper note in our lives. We 
would gratefully remember our achievements and 
our resources, but we would not forget the Great 
Source of all our blessings. 

We are again called upon to set aside a day for 
thanksgiving, and while it is a formal public act, 
it is a national recognition of a religious duty. We 
should make the most of the occasion, and learn 
better its lesson. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XXIII.* 
44. The Revival at High Point. 


The morning we closed, some five or six ministers 
of other churches from High Point came in. We 
invited them to our house to dinner. While eating, 
one of them wished to know why they could not 
have a revival in their town. I knew their condition. 
There was a prejudice towards each other, and 
while they each had small congregations, they would 
not unite in religious work. I told them plainly 
that they never could while they were fighting each 
other and would not go into each other’s meetings. 
Finally the pastor of the Southern Methodist Church 


Fifth-day in Eleventh month as a time set apart for | 821d, “Brother Jay, if you will come and hold a 


Thanksgiving to Almighty God. Since then the 


*Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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meeting, we will all join in and help.” After some 
conversation it was agreed that we would begin on 
the next First-day night, and we selected the house 
that would hold the most people, which was the 
Southern Methodist Church, to hold the meeting in. 
They insisted that I should do the preaching of 
nights, saying there would be no prejudice against 
me as we had no church in the place, and they would 
hold a prayer-meeting during the day, visit the homes 
and try to get the people out. They also agreed 
. to look after the singing, etc., all of which I am glad 
to say they carried out in the right spirit. The 
result was that I preached for thirty-one nights. 
The house was soon full to overflowing, and some 
one hundred and fifty professed to have found their 
Saviour in the pardon of their sins. The whole 
town was shaken and many prayer-meetings were 
held in the homes during the day. At the close 
the converts were divided among the churches accord- 
ing to their wishes. Notwithstanding the fact that 
we had no meeting in the town, about fifty wished 
to join us and their names were placed on the roll 
at Springfield, which was fully two miles away. 
To-day one of the strongest meetings of the yearly 
meeting is located at High Point, in a fine stone 
building. 

A circumstance happened during this series of 
meetings, and I tell it, trusting it may do no harm. 
From day to day, as my mind was on the meetings 
at night, more than usual I was favored to get hold 
of a text and see something of the line of discourse 
that it would be right for me to follow at the 
meeting that night. But one day, near the close, 
my mind was a blank. Look over the Bible as I 
would, nothing took hold of my mind. Indeed, I 
felt as though I had never preached and never 
would again. Never had I felt such spiritual pov- 
erty. There was no life in any subject. I told my 
wife I could not preach that night. ‘But they 
will expect thee to do so.” ‘Well, I can’t, and 
that’s all there is of it.” We arrived, and the house 
was packed, the doors and windows full as usual. 
By hard work I managed to get to my chair on the 
platform while the congregation was singing. Turn- 
ing to the half dozen ministers sitting around me, 
I said, “Brethren, one of you will have to preach. 
I can’t.” They insisted that I must, saying that 
the congregation expected it and adding that they 
had made no preparation for it. It was a great 
trial to me, sitting there and hearing each one 
declare that he could not preach. Finally one bro- 
ther said, “We need to pray,” and knelt down. and 
led the congregation in prayer. Then another said, 
“While you are deciding who will preach, I will give 
out another hymn.” So he rose and said, “Brother 
Jay says he cannot preach to-night, and while the 
brethren are deciding who will, we will sing another 
hymn.” It was a trying time. All eyes were on 
me, wondering what was the matter. Before the 
hymn was finished some one touched me on the arm 
and handed me a piece of paper with my name on 
the back. Inside were these words, “I think you 


== == 


ought to preach to-night from Matthew 22:11th 
and 12th verses.” I threw it on the floor disgusted, 
saying “who is giving me a text?’ Immediately 
the impression came, “Do I not use thee to tell others 
what to do? May I not use one of my children to 
tell thee what thy duty is?’ I opened the paper, 
turned to the reference, and in a moment the light 
shone upon the text and it took hold on me. Turn- 
ing to the brethren, I said, “The Lord has settled 
it. I will preach.” As soon as the singing stopped 
I rose, and for more than half an hour had won- 
derful liberty in giving the-message. As I sat down, 
a lawyer who sat in front of me, a man holding 
an office under the appointment of the President of 
the United States, a man of the world, rose, and 
looking me in the face, said, “You have knocked 
the last prop from under me; I surrender to the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” And fell on his knees. Others 
followed. 


This dear man was saved, joined our meeting, 
lived a Christian life, and died several years later 
in the triumph of faith. He had a wife and two 
daughters who were Christians. The eldest daughter 
was specially concerned for the spiritual welfare 
of her father and had spoken to me about him 
several times during the meetings. Some three 
months after this, as I was walking by their home, 
we met. She came up to me and said, “Brother 
Jay, do you know who gave you the text you preached 
from the night my father was converted?” Reply- 
ing, I said, “No, but I expect thee did.” I had 
not thought of her before, though I had often wished 
that I did know. She became serious and replied, 
“Come into the house and I will tell you all about 
it.” She said, “I was so burdened for the salvation 
of my father that I could scarcely eat or sleep. I 
knew he was under conviction and that he was going 
away the next day to be gone a month, visiting the 
United States District Courts. I felt if he got under 
the influence of his old companions he would settle 
back into his old habits. With these thoughts I de- 
parted for the afternoon prayer-meeting, but the bur- 
den was so great that I turned back, went to my room, 
locked the door, and on my knees for a long time 
asked God to save my father. He told me if Allen 
Jay would preach from Matthew 22:11 and 12 that 
night my father would be saved. I rose, went to 
my desk and wrote a letter to you asking you to do 
so. When the bell rang for the night’s service I 
started to the church, but on the way I began to 
reason that you were a Quaker preacher and did 
not believe in having a text given to you and that here 
I was, a young girl going to tell you what to preach 
about. I felt afraid that it would insult you, and 
listening to my fears, I tore the letter up and went 
on, praying that the Lord would make you preach 
that text. So when that minister rose and said that 
you could not preach that night, I secretly exlaimed, 
“O Lord, what shall I do?” The answer was, “I 
told thee what to do and thee refused. Thy father’s 
blood will be on thee.” In my desperation I wrote 
{ on the fly-leaf of my hymn book the words I sent 
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you, tore it out, doubled it up, wrote your name on 
the outside and sent it through the crowd to you. 
I was so excited I forgot to sign my name. My heart 
leaped for joy when you rose with the text. It was 
a glorious night to me and to our household.” The 
dear girl died a few years later. After her death 
I told her father about it and he said, “I knew she 
was praying for me.” 

Later there were others who came into the work 
who had the evangelistic gift, such as John Y. 
Hoover, of Iowa, who did good service in gathering 
into the Church. He. has been telling something 
of his work in that field and others during the last 
few months in the Evangelical Friend. Still later, 
Fernando G. Cartland and his wife, Abby Cartland, 
labored efficiently, and later yet James Jones has 
labored to enlarge the borders of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. Of their own membership, Albert 
Peele, Mary Woody, Mary Cartland and others have 
done royal service. These have come to the front 
since the days of the Baltimore Association, and it 
is cause for rejoicing that others are coming forward 
in the ministry, missionary work and other fields of 
religious work in the various branches of Church 
work. ‘The Master of the vineyard knows who have 
been instrumental in laying the foundation of this 
work. He will divide the sheaves with a loving and 
impartial hand. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


ADULT SCHOOL WORK IN AMERICA. 


BY ED, HAROLD MARSH. 
(Late Secretary of Toronto, Ont., Adult School.) 


Writing in a recent number of Tor AMERICAN 
Frieyp, Frederic Taylor gave some account of what 
the adult school movement has been, and is, in Eng- 
land; we may now consider the application of those 
ideas to the needs of North America of to-day. The 
widely differing races, which are often to be found 
living side by side in America, suggest differences 
of method, and so it is necessary at the outset to decide 
what manner of man our adult school is intended, 
primarily, to reach. There are, in America, at least 
four distinct classes of men whose needs are as differ- 
ent as their ideals, and who in any case cannot 
readily be made to mix together, they are: 

(1) English speaking white men. 

(2) Other white men, foreign, both in word and 
thought. 

(8) Chinese and Japanese. 

(4) Negroes. 

In England there is practically only one, the first, 
of the above classes, and although in London and other 
seaport cities there is a large foreign population, 
that is still an almost untouched harvest field as far 
as the adult school movement is concerned. For 
this reason the movement has never yet met with any 
serious opposition to its Christian doctrine of the 
equality of man, irrespective of creed and color; but 
from the very nature of its ideals it must some day 
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boldly face the tremendous race problem. It will 
have to grapple with this problem rather than give it 
up in despair as others have done before. In Toronto, 
Philadelphia and a few other places adult school 
work is being attempted amongst English speaking 
people, but at present the membership of the few 
adult schools on the continent is drawn from the same 
class of men as at home. 

There is another class of adult school, although 
not called by that name, which probably originated 
in America, and that is the Chinese mission. This 
work among the Chinamen has many very striking 
points of resemblance to the English adult school, 
especially as it was half a century ago, when there 
was still a need for elementary general education 
amongst adults. The Chinese mission resembles the 
adult school movement in its earlier stages to a 
greater extent than the comparison holds good to-day. 

The class of people amongst whom there appears 
to be the greatest need for the Christian influence 
of the adult school is also the most difficult to reach, 
namely the enormous mass of undigested alien popu- 
lation in the great cities. To reach these people it 
will be of little use to copy English methods; some 
new method must be devised for people to whom 
the word Bible means nothing, and to whom familiar 
words and tunes recall no memories of childhood.* 
From its nature any useful work among these people 
must be an adult school, but it may have to strike 
out on original lines in order to reap the harvest that 
others have failed to gather in. 

Another class which is to be numbered by thou- 
sands in every large city and amongst whom there is 
hope of success is the floating boarding house popu- 
lation. “Roomers” appear to be pre-eminently the 
class of people to whom the adult school can be of 
greatest service at the present time. Amway from 
home and other good influences, when they go to 
the big city they often have not the least desire for 
church membership, but they do feel desperately. 
lonely and often seek society which does them more 
harm than good; and it is in the direction of their 
feeling of a need for fellowship that they are most 
susceptible. This need the adult school can supply. 
Roomers are not easy to get into personal contact 
with, except by others like themselves, who live in 
the same houses and go to the same cheap restaurants 
for their meals. The bulk of the adult school mem- 
bership of Toronto consists of these lonely roomers, 
many of them immigrants from the old country. 
Christianity takes a very practical shape when it 
extends the hand of fellowship to a man who has 
not a friend in the city. 

An American Friend whom the writer was trying 
to interest in the movement could not see the use of 
it because he thought that the Y. M. ©. A. already 
covered the ground. There is enough truth in this 
idea to make it misleading. The writer has visited 
many Y. M. OC. A.’s in various states and has talked 
with their secretaries, but without finding a single 


* See AMERICAN FRIEND, 1904, XI. 28, pp. 462, 3 
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branch of the association which is covering the ground 
that an adult school might otherwise fill. There is 
room for both; the adult school gets a class of men 
who will not, or cannot, join the association. The 
membership of the average Y. M. C. A. seems to 
be limited, not by design, but by the force of cir- 
cumstances, to clerks who work in some office or store, 
and in many cases the railroads and universities have 
branches for their own members only. The adult 
school knows none of these class distinctions, nor 
does it foster them by high fees for membership. 
The aim is to reach people who do not wish or can- 
not afford to attend any church or join the 
AME On Ar: 

Like the early Christians, and like the early 
Friends, the adult school meets in any room that it 
can get. If possible, it is well to hire a room at 
some public school; men can be persuaded to go to 
such a place who will not go to any church, just 
the sort of man that is wanted. The public schools 
belong to the people, who know it, and consequently 
have a feeling of being at home, which greatly helps 
the movement. It may not be possible to get a 
room at a public school; but in any case it is well 
to avoid rooms connected with any church, and also 
those where trade and other societies meet. In the 
latter case both the narrow exclusiveness, and the 
foul tobacco laden air are liable to be left over from 
the previous night. 

Much depends upon the name. Any such expres- 
sion as “Friends Adult School’ should be carefully 
avoided, it defeats one of the objects of its exist- 
ence; it is essential to keep the adult school as unsee: 
tarian as the Y. M. C. A. or the Peace Society. It 
is well to adopt the name of the street or the meeting 
place thus, ‘Progress Hall,” or “Forty-ninth Street” 
Adult School. 

The method of appeal must differ according to cir- 
cumstances. If there are still any illiterates left in 
America, offer to teach them to read and write (and 
incidentally use the Bible for that purpose). If it 
is the lonely roomers for whom you feel a concern, 
offer them friendship, fellowship, a home from home. 
If the district in which you purpose to start is largely 
residential urge the responsibility of citizenship. 

Whatever the method there must be a single aim, 
namely, mutual helpfulness, the best way of 
achieving which is believed to be the careful and 
reverent study of the Bible with a view to translat- 
ing into everyday life the Christian teaching which 
is to be found therein. 

As was stated in the article already referred to, 
the Bible lesson is the main feature of the adult 
school; but the work does not stop here, it goes 
far beyond the ordinary Bible class with which it 
should not be confused. It teaches men to be good 
fathers and husbands, and to be brothers of all 
mankind; to be good citizens and not to narrow 
down their patriotism to flagwaving and fireworks. 
This duty and privilege of citizenship is one that 
the churches are strangely indifferent to; it is one 
that needs to be urged again and again, especially 


in America. Most emphatically this does not mean 
that the adult school should become a_ political 
society, it means that good citizenship should come 
to be regarded as an essential part of Christianity. 
In a free country reform should be brought about 
by the accumulated force of public opinion, and a 
wholesome independent public opinion is sorely 
needed. A few score of intelligent earnest men whe 
have studied local and national problems can have 
a tremendous influence for good in their district. 

It would be easy to give examples of how this 
idea works out in practice, but the political atmos- 
phere is so different in America from what it is in 
England that it seems hardly worth while. It may, 
however, be mentioned that there are adult school 
Parliaments (in imitation of the original) and also 
visits to the municipal gas works, power stations, 
car barns, industrial dwellings and other enterprises 
supported by the local taxes. 

The adult school does not stop at citizenship (which 
has been dealt with at some length because of the 
special need); it touches life at all points, and 
influences men by force of example rather than by 
preaching to them. It does not require a man to 
give up the drink, but encourages him to do so, 
and one means of doing this is to provide a sub- 
stitute for the saloon. Not a great palace down town 
which will cost him half an hour in time each way, 
as well as the car fare, but a comfortable room close 
at home, possibly an old saloon under entirely new 
management, or a dwelling house fitted up as a 
club. Such a house can be made a center of social 
activity and the headquarters of athletic and other, 
clubs. 

The mainstay of every adult school must be a 
few enthusiasts who are more or less permanently 
settled in the district, and who are proof against both 
opposition and patronage. There must be a PRESI- 
DENT or chairman who can keep the discussion at a 
high level and make it both interesting and convine- 
ing to men who dislike religion, and especially dislike 
talking about it. He must be a man who can draw 
out the silent members who think and tactfully 
suppress the windy orations of those who have noth- 
ing to say, but always want to say it at inordinate 
length. The spcrerary must be of not less than 
average business capacity, and one who can be trusted 
to see that the school does not suffer through inefti- 
cient management, and, moreover, who is always 
thinking of new ways of helping on the work in 
general. SrcrronaL LEADERS who know the Bible, 
and love it, and can make its truths appeal to those 
who feel uneasy in the presence of an open Bible. 
There are many such, but they do not go to church. 

There is also plenty of scope for less official ser- 
vice; men who will scour the street outside to bring 
in chance passers by; a man of cheerful countenance 
and good memory, who will stand at the door to 
give out books and weleome everybody who comes 
in, especially strangers. To the sort of man we 
want, a good hand shake is much more convincing 
than a good sermon. 


- four centuries ago. 
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Finally let us remember that the adult school 
should on no account be considered as part of the 
work of any meeting or church, but an independent 
self-governing society, which is often able to reap 
where the churches have failed. It should not be used 
to proselytize for anything, but should generate such 
a wholesome Christian atmosphere that its members 
will come to feel in course of time that church- 
membership is necessary to them. ’ 

_ ApuLt ScHoor, Pusricarions. 


“Adult Schools; their aims and methods and how to es- 
tablish them,” 5 cents, post free. 

“Adult School Calendar,” containing a complete list of 
all adult schools throughout the world; place, time of meet- 
ing, officers, membership, etc., 10 cents, post free. 

“Lesson Cards,” 40 cents per 100, post free. 

“One and All,” the monthly organ of the adult school 
movement, per annum 50 cents. 

All the above are obtainable from Headley Bros., 14 
Bishopsgate Without, E. C., London, Eng. Small amounts 
like 5 cents and 10 cents may be remitted by reply postage 
coupons. 


Dorking, England. 


[For Tue American FRrenp.] 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM FOR THE 
NON-EXPERT. 


BY HENRY J. CADBURY. 


One does not dip very far into the study of tex- 
tual criticism before he learns that he has entered 
a wide and ever broadening field. Times have 
changed since the days when Erasmus rushed out 
in a few months a Greek text to suit the demands 
of the publisher of the “best selling books” nearly 
Not only are the materials of 
the editor more carefully used now-a-days, but the 
materials themselves have increased to enormous 
proportions, and the problems of their interpretation 
and selection have given birth to a most complex 
science. A critical edition of the N. T. text became 
the work of a life time. In fact, the best modern 
edition represents the lifelong labors of two men, 
and the text of the future must be the organized 
work of a much larger group of scholars. So, though 
the study of the text is full of interest, the general 
student reader of the Bible must regretfully admit, 
“This quest is not for me.” 

And yet the act of textual criticism precedes any 
use of the Bible. It is with no feeling of scorn 
that the historical critics have assumed the term 
“higher” to differentiate themselves from the stu- 
dents of the text; for in the work of these so-called 
“lower critics” their fellow scholars recognize the 
real foundation on which their historical and exe- 
getical work can be raised. Further, the faith of 
the most ordinary and uneducated Christian, 
whether he knows it or not, rests on a more or less 
perfect process of textual criticism. For behind any 
translation that he uses, there was a Greek text 
and that text was either so corrected or so adopted. 
And so far as Christian faith rests on any belief 
in the historical Christ, it depends ultimately on the 
Greek words of the Gospel.. It is true that ideas of 
Biblical inspiration vary in these days and that | 


many no longer believe that the very words are 
literally inspired. Yet it is to be doubted whether 
those who do hold to plenary inspiration, either 
appreciate or approve as much as do their more 
liberal brethren the science which establishes the 
verba tpsissima (the actual words) of their faith. 

It is clear, then, that no student of the Bible, 
either scholarly or devotional, can afford to be en- 
tirely ignorant of the ground work of his study. 
He will take pains to understand the methods of 
criticism, that he may know how in general the text 
is derived. Thus he will be able to judge when 
his own work may in turn throw light on the tex- 
tual problems of his colleagues. For lower criticism 
not only precedes but follows higher criticism. 

Far more significant are the results of the tex- 
tual critics for the great confidence that they give 
us in the text as we have it in any of the modern 
critical editions. We may speak of these results as 
fixed, for the opinions of critics now so nearly agree, 
that two quite independent forms of the text will 
in the majority of readings be nearly as uniform 
as were the older editions, less carefully issued, of 
the arbitrary standard, the Textus Receptus. And 
while, of course, re-editing will continue and a few 
changes will be made, the text of the present and 
future—which already has enough permanency to 
deserve treatment as a given form—deserves our 
fullest confidence. There are several reasons: 

First, it is established by scientific methods: 
no weight of unauthorized traditions, no bias for a 
favored M.S., but a judicial study and comparison 
of the evidence decides between variant readings 
according to laws. 

Second, the men who use these laws are men freed 
from dogmatic prejudice by their scholarly sincer- 
ity. Besides, they are reverent men, “rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth.” Surely the modern church 
would have to add to the Pauline list of xaplouara 

gifts) the gifts of the obscure textual critic. 

Thirdly, the doubtful passages are so few and 
insignificant, the margin of possible error so infini- 
tesimal, that we have now almost the final results of 
criticism. 
one per cent. could not injure this spiritual food 
of our Bible, any more than the same proportion in 
physical food. 

Finally—and this is a result that we could not 
have demanded or even expected of textual research, 
and so a pure surplusage, a gratuitous offering of 
the science—the supply and variety of testimony 
for the N. T. are such, that we are carried back 
nearer to its autographs than in the case of almost 
any other Greek authors. Not only is our N. T. 
the best attested of ancient writings, but it is extra- 
ordinarily free from any suspicion of standardizing 
or other considerable undetected verbal corruption. 

Surely such confidence in our Greek New Tes- 
tament is of great value, and with the equal con- 
fidence that can be placed in modern accuracy of 
translation, even the ordinary reader of the vernac- 
ular can share the assurance of the classical scholar 
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—that so far as in the bounds of literary laws is | 
possible, he may read the very words of first cen- 
tury writers. 


[For Tue American FRIEnp.] 


THE IOWA SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


BY EK. B. MENDENHALL, 


One mile and a quarter northwest of the center 
of Marshalltown, Lowa, is located the Iowa Soldiers’ 
Home. 

It is beautifully located on 152 acres of land. 
On the north there is a primitive grove, sloping 
northward to the Iowa River; to the south sloping 
southward to the city limits. 

Approaching this home from the south, it pre- 
sents, with its beautiful surroundings and its 36 
buildings, an imposing, picturesque scene. Its loca- 
tion from many distant country points may be deter- 
mined by the great chimney rising 152 feet above 
the heating plant, and its ever rolling column of 
smoke lazily floating still higher in the upper deep. 

The inmates of the home now number 821, some 
of whom may be seen at almost any hour of the 
day coming and going either alone with cane in hand, 
or in pairs. In the large central building there is a 
commodious room furnished with 16 round tables, 
chairs and benches. Here card playing and smoking 
are freely indulged. 

Adjacent to this room are two others; one for 
billiards, the other for pool. And yet, if you ask 
these soldiers whether, with all these surroundings, 
this freedom from toil and care—‘this, after all, 
is home?” the answer almost invariably comes, seem- 
ingly with a feeling of sadness: “It is not home.” 

Centrally located is a pretty building—the chapel 
—with a seating capacity of some 800. In this, 
religious services are held three times each week, 
in charge of a regularly appointed chaplain. From 
50 to 100 of the inmates of the home attend them. 
Some of the soldiers are members of, and attend, 
each of the several city churches. A few are Catho- 
lics, while far the greater number are non-religion- 
ists. For the past six years, just outside the south 
gate, a little mission has been maintained by a few 
Friends, with the help of other church members 
from the city. At this mission more than 100 who 
are nearing the sunset of life, have been blessed. 

One’s heart grows sad in the reflection that so 
few—just a few—as the centuries have gone by, 
have lived close enough to God to hear the impera- 
tive: “Put up again thy sword in to its place; for 
all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” That so few have had their eyes anointed 
that they could see that Christ Jesus, by this imper- 
ative, together with the correlative: “My kingdom 
is not of this world; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my disciples fight’”’—forever with- 
drew the divine sanction of the sword and the use 
of it in the destruction of human life! 


Marshalltown, Iowa. 


RULES FOR SELF-CONTROL. 


The following extract from a recent editorial in 
The Christian Advocate (New York) is full of prac- 
tical advice. 

“For a man who wishes to keep his self-control, a 
safe rule is to lower his voice when other men raise 
theirs. Another is to listen intently to what the other 
person is saying, and not to begin to reply until sure 
that he understands. On all important matters it is 
well to prepare for conversations. There have been 
men who in public delivered fine orations, original 
withal, but in conversation were children, and that 
when they were obliged to participate in important 
deliberations. 

“Every man dealing with large things or meeting 
with either important or suspicious men, imme- 
diately after the conversation should rehearse men- 
tally all that the other said and all that he said. 
Thurlow Weed invariably recited all his conversa- 
tions to Mrs. Weed, and gave that as a reason why he 
remembered everything. Not every man would 
please his wife if he were to impose so much upon 
her, and in some cases perhaps it would not be safe to 
do so. It is very wise in controversial conversations 
to write down immediately, or as soon as possible, all 
the points discussed. Some rules that we consider 
the most valuable are these: To close an important 
conversation by asking the other party what he un- 
derstands us to have said, and to inform him what we 
understand him to have said. It is well, too, to have 
a witness when in a serious controversy.” 


He that has more knowledge than judgment. is 
made for another man’s use more than his own.— 
Wm. Penn. 


ee 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Lloyd East, a resident minister of Chapel Hill Monthly 
Meeting has moved within the limits of Birch Lake Monthly 
Meeting and is teaching school. 


Charles E. Thornburgh, Stillwell, Ind., is expected to assist 
Riley and Mary Hubbard in evangelistic services at Birch 
Lake, Mich., if the health of his wife and little son permit. 


Friends at Wilmington, O., are in the midst of an inter- 
esting series of meetings, assisted by William J. Sayers, Win- 
chester, Ind., and a singer, Edward E. Kirby, Cleveland, O. 


The new “Minister’s Home” at New London, Ind., is now 
completed and is occupied by the pastor, Lewis McFarland. 
The work is moving along nicely and Friends at that place 
are expecting a prosperous year. 

W. Mahlon Perry, Evangelistic Superintendent of California 
Yearly Meeting, has moved from Whittier to Los Angeles, 
Cal. “The latter place is more centrally located in the Yearly 
Meeting, and will be more convenient for his work. 


The students and friends of Whittier College, Whittier, 
Cal., have greatly enjoyed a series of four musical entertain- 
ments during the present month. David Cowgill and family, 
recently of Paonia, Colo., are now located in Whittier for 
the winter. 

At the annual oratorical contest held at Earlham College 
on the evening of the z2th inst., Janet Fennimore won first 
place and will represent Earlham in the Indiana state contest 
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in the spring. This is the first young woman who has been 
selected to represent Earlham in oratory for several years. 


Whitewater, Dublin, New Garden, Eastern and Westfield 
Quarterly Meetings of Friends in Indiana held a missionary 
conference the 17th and 18th inst. at South Eighth Street 
Meeting House, Richmond. A. W. and Henrietta Davidson, 
English missionaries, who are now on their way to China, 
were in attendance. 

F. S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C., addressed 500 teachers 
and students at Lexington, N. C., one day last week on his 
favorite theme: “Peace and Arbitration.” Again at ‘Thomas- 
ville he spoke to 400 teachers and students. Seven other public 
schools were visited during the week; and in all he addressed 
1,550 pupils. 

Charles Peasley, New England, visited Guilford College, 
N. C., the 16th inst., and the next day called on a number 
of Friends in the vicinity. He appointed a meeting, and 
preached acceptably at Deep River Meeting House on the 18th 
He is now engaged in services at Belvidere, N. C. He ex- 
pects to return home within a few weeks. 

In our issue of the 12th inst. an error occurred in the item 
from Friendsville Quarterly Meeting, ‘Tennessee. The last 
sentence should read: “Joseph Haskins, pastor in the Mary- 
ville Meeting, was appointed Quarterly Meeting Superintendent 
of Evangelistic and Pastoral Work.” The name given in our 
item is “Josephus Haskins,” who is a different person. 


Smithfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Woonsocket, ime hse 
the 11th and 12th insts. Wallace Gill, Alliance, Ohio, was 
acceptably present with a message on “The Wonderful Christ.” 
In the afternoon meeting of Fifth-day, Chas. FE. Bishop, Wor- 
cester, read an able paper on “Keeping the Boys and Girls 
in the Bible Sehool,” and Earle J. Harold opened a discussion 
on the proposed discontinuance of the Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight. The next meeting will be held in Worcester 
in Second month. ‘ 


Vandalia Quarterly Meeting, Indiana, will be held in the 
Friends Church, Vandalia, Mich., from the 27th to the 20th 
inst. Lydia E. Pike, a Mexican missionary, will visit the 
five meetings of the Quarter and attend the sessions of the 
Quarterly Meeting. Wm. M. Smith, Marion, Ind., has re- 
ceived an invitation from the pastoral committees of Penn and 
Chapel Hill Monthly Meetings to conduct evangelistic 
services at their meetings in connection with his visit to the 
sessions of the Quarterly Meeting. 


The Superintendent of the Westtown Boarding School and 
the teacher of the class in agriculture, with the class, went 
to Cheney Station, Pa., on the morning of the roth, and 
listened to the lectures which were given there on the special 
train by speakers from the Department of Agriculture of 
the Pennsylvania State College. The Westtown delegation 
formed about one-fourth of the audience on an occasion 
which ought to have created much more enthusiasm and 
support among the intelligent farmers of the neighborhood. 


The Ministers’ Association of Western Yearly Meeting met 
the roth inst., at Indianapolis, Ind., in its first regular meeting 
of this year. The forenoon was devoted to the subject of 
“Evangelistic Work,” discussion opened by Eliza C. Arm- 
strong, of Plainfield, Ind. In the afternoon, Fred E. Smith, 
of Danville, Ind., read a most excellent paper on the subject 
of “Development of Gifts in the Congregation.” All ministers 
and workers present felt the day had been spent in a profitable 
and helpful way. The next meeting will convene the first 
Third-day in First month, at the same time and place. 

Knoxville Monthly Meeting of Friends was officially es- 
tablished by a committee of Friendsville Quarterly Meeting 
on the evening of the 11th inst. The meeting was set up with 
forty-one charter members, with prospects of an increase. 
This meeting has the honor of being the first church extension 
work undertaken by the “Evangelistic and Church Extension 
Board of the Five Years Meeting,” and as such invites the 
interest of all American Friends. Knoxville is a growing 
manufacturing and educational city. Any Friend going that 
way will find in the meeting a hearty welcome and a place for 
work. J. Waldo Woody, 821 Deery Street, Knoxville, Tenn., 
is pastor in the meeting. 


Nathan and Elizabeth A. P. White celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary the 3d inst., at their home in Newberg, 
Oregon. About 150 of their friends were present, some of 
them coming from Portland and Eugene. Nathan and Eliza- 
beth White are both natives of Indiana, but since 1874 they 


have made their home in Oregon, first on a farm near Dayton, 
then in Sherman County, and finally at Newberg. They are 
birth-right Friends who during their long married life have 
been subscribers of THE AMERICAN FRIEND and its prede- 
cessors. Elizabeth White has long been active in the W. C. 
T. U. work. 


A series of special meetings in New Bedford, Mass., which 
began on the 18th ult., resulted in much benefit to those 
who attended. Ministers had been arranged for in advance, 
and others came in voluntarily, adding their share to the deep 
spiritual atmosphere. Those participating were: W. O. 
Trueblood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mary E. Miars, Lynn, Mass. ; 
L. Oscar Moon, Fall River, Mass., and Alvina C. Goddard, 
New Bedford, Mass., with occasional visits of Wilbur K. 
Thomas, Central Village, Mass.; Elam Henderson, West Fal- 
mouth, Mass.; Oscar Mostrom, Sandwich Mass. All these 
worked in harmony, and much permanent ~ood will no doubt 
result from this concentration of effort. 

A communication from New York states: “The three lec- 
tures by Dr. Rufus M. Jones were highlv appreciated by New 
York and Brooklyn Friends. The first,, “The Primitive Mes- 
sage of Christianity,’ was given at Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
lyn; the second, “The Religion of the Beatitudes,” at Fifteenth 
Street, New York; the third, “Quakerism for This Age,” at 
Lafayette Avenue. The attendance was particularly large at 
the third lecture. Professor Holmes of Swarthmore is to 
follow with a series, in Twelfth month, and Professor Russell 


‘of Earlham will speak early in the new year.” 


Two of the New York city committee of ten to deal with 
school problems for 1907-08 are Friends, one from each branch. 

The following is an extract from a letter of a student, 
describing the election proceedings at the Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Springs, New York: “You will be interested to know 
that last Tuesday we had election here at the school. All 
those wishing to vote had to register the week previous. 
Tuesday we had shortened periods, and school was out at 
half-past two. There were three speakers for the three 
parties. Each party had to appoint its watchers. Stump 
speeches were given—splendid ones, too, until 4.30, when elec- 
tion began. The front part of the school-room was roped 
off. ‘There were three private booths and all the officers neces- 
sary. I was poll clerk part of the time. We secured regular 
ballots from town. Several votes were challenged, and others 
cast out on account of double marking, etc.” 


A very interesting parlor meeting was held at the home of 
Hannah and Ellen A. Winslow, 129 Sherman Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., Sabbath afternoon, the 8th inst. Through the 
efforts of Ellen A. Winslow, Wm. P. Hastings and Elizabeth 
Purdy, Friends, living in Springfield, invitations were sent 
out to all persons in or near the city known to be or to have 
been Friends. ‘Twenty-four of the 36 invited were present, 
representing a wide range of Quakerism. ‘There were six from 
New York Yearly Meeting, one from Ohio, eight from New 
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England, three from the Wilburite branch, and 3 from I,ondon 
Yearly Meeting. 

_After an hour of social intercourse, in which former asso- 
ciations with Friends were recounted, Earle J. Harold, of the 
Worcester Meeting, and Wm. P. Hastings had devotional 
service. Earle J. Harold told something of what Friends are 
doing to-day along evangelistic and church extension, educa- 
tional, missionary and civic reform lines of work, with an 
account of the present organization and activities of the Five 
Years’ Meeting. Almy Chase Grant, who, with her husband, 
Elihu Grant, was formerly in charge of the work at Ramallah, 
gave a review of what Friends have accomplished in Palestine. 
John H. Storrs, a young Friend from Australia, attending 
the Y. M. C. A. Training School in Springfield, gave some 
account of Friends in Australia and New Zealand. Most of 
those present had been out of touch with Friends for a num- 
ber of years, but expressed their interest’ and the hope that 
another meeting might be held during the winter. 


Our English Friends are planning to unite with the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, the Canadian Methodist Mission, 
and the Methodist-Episcopal Mission (America), in founding 
a Christian university at Chentu, West China, to consist pri- 
marily of four colleges, founded by the four missions under the 
above boards and that of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation (London). 

Representatives from the several boards met in New York 
in Ninth’ month, and we learn from The Friend (London) 
that a scheme for definite work was well formulated, and 
negotiations looking toward the promotion of the work will 
be carried forward. 

In speaking of the great need of such an undertaking, The 
Friend says: “Now, in the wave of revival that is passing 
over China, an ordinary school course is no longer sufficient. 


Universities established by the State are already in existence. 


in many places; it is difficult for many reasons for the mis- 
sions to pass on their pupils to them, the fact of Confucius- 
worship being compulsory forming in itself an almost in- 
superable obstacle. On the other hand, it is equally impossible 
for the Christian Chinese to remain debarred from the highest 
grade of education, so that it has become a matter of necessity 
to establish a University which shall be conducted under 
Christian influence, and give an education of at least as high 
a standard as that attained by the government colleges. In 
West China, Chentu is marked out by every consideration, 
geographical, political and educational, as the most suitable 
site for the University, and four of the missions at work 
there have jointly taken the work in hand.” 


Western Quarterly Meeting was held at Centre, N. C., the 
13th and 14th inst. The meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
met the previous day. At this gathering Himelius M. Hockett, 
a Quaker war veteran mentioned in Southern Heroes, was 
present. He is over eighty years of age, but took part ac- 
ceptably in the exercises of the meeting. 

he inclemency of the weather prevented many from at- 
tending the meeting for business on Seventh-day; among 
others, the clerk was absent, and reports from a number of 
Monthly Meetings were missing. : 

Charles Peasley, New England; Eli Reece, Yearly Meeting 
Evangelistic Superintendent, and Rufus P. King, High Point, 
were present, and those who were privileged to attend greatly 
enjoyed the meeting. The weather cleared, however, on 
First-day, and the meeting-house was well filled. 

Jabez R. Mendenhall, Yearly Meeting Superintendent of the 
Bible School Work, reported all the schools in the Quarter as 
being in a healthy, growing condition, and all of them con- 
tinuing all the year round. The meeting for worship was 
especially impressive. Scripture reading, exhortation, silence, 
singing and vocal prayer were interspersed, A quiet reverence 
pervaded the whole. A meeting was appointed for Charles 
Peasley, First-day evening, at which he made an evangelistic 
appeal. 4 ey 

The Bible School at this place has increased in interest and 
attendance under the long and patient leadership of Elma 
Reynolds Hodgin and the ministry of Rhoda Wright, who has 
been resident here during much of the past year. j 

Our correspondent speaks of the hospitality and generosity 
of the people in this community. Joshua Murrow, who is 
not a Friend, and whose wife is a Methodist;\ were especially 
cordial to the visiting Friends. 

On the roth inst. occurred the formal opening of Greenleaf 
Academy in the Friends settlement near Caldwell, Idaho, Just 


four years before, to a day, William Brown, the first Friend 
to settle in the country, moved onto his homestead. Since 
that time Friends have made settlement on the “sage brush 
80s,” until a large community of energetic as well as patient 
Friends await the coming of the water which the government 
proposes to supply within the near future. 

During the past year, by sacrifice on the part of everyone, 
and by some help from the Yearly Meeting, a splendid, sub- 
stantial and commodious meeting house has been completed, 
and in a part of this the academy work is being carried on. 
Perry D. Macy, a graduate of Pacific College, a devout, earnest 
and efficient young man, has accepted the position of principal, 
and with very limited equipment, and with some fifteen bright 
young people classifying eighth grade and above, the school 
was formally opened. 

At the time of the opening, a large company of interested 
friends were present to manifest their good wishes for the 
future of the institution. 

One reason for the establishment of the academy at the 
present time is the limited advantages found in the public 
schools where nothing above the eighth grade is offered, and 
another reason is the fact that many Friends in the neighbor- 
hood are old students from a number of our schools and 
colleges and know the value of higher education. It is inter- 
esting to note the representation: From Haverford there is 
one; from Earlham, three; from Penn, nine; from Pacific, 
ten; from Whittier, lowa, one; from academies—New London, 
one; Spiceland, three; Vermilion Grove, two; LeGrand, thir- 
teen; New Providence, four; Hartland, three; Linville, one; 
North Branch, Kan., three; from old New Garden, Guilford, 
there is one representative, and from old White Water, Rich-- 
mond, one. Some in the list represent two schools, and one 
or two represent three. 

This is the only Friends school ever established between the 
Mississippi valley and the Pacific slope, and its establishment is 
of special interest in the history of Friends’ educational insti- 
tutions. 

Within a very short time the government proposes to have 
the supply of water for the entire tract, and from that time 
on there will be a mighty transformation in this sage brush 
district, for, under the blessing of the Almighty, and by the 
efforts of energetic men, with water from the melting snows 
of the mountains and with sunshine from the skies, “the soli- 
tary place shall be made glad, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” 

It was a novel Hallowe’en party which gathered at the 
home of William Brown, near Greenleaf, Idaho. ‘There were 
men, women and children and some jack-o’-lanterns, and all 
were lying in wait for Anson Cox, the veteran preacher of 
Oregon Yearly Meeting, who has in many places for the past 
thirty-five years been preaching the Gospel. As he drove up 
and endeavored to pass this company of friends, he was halted 
and taken from an old and worn-out buggy that has served 
his purpose for many years, and was carried and placed in 
a fine new surrey, with everything complete, including new 
harness, blankets, etc. With his wife and daughter he drove 
off to his home, followed by the cheering company who 
brought with them a load of lumber for a new buggv shed. 
A local paper suggests that the Friends have discovered a 
proper way of celebrating Hallowe’en. The Friends at Green- 
leaf were assisted in this purchase by contributions from 
Friends from other places. 


MARRIED. 


Briatr-HentgEY.—At Jamestown, N. C., at the home of Dr. 
J. R. Gordon and wife, who is a sister of the bride, Eleventh 
month 5th, 1908, J. Winston Blair and Eunice Henley, both 
Friends, members of Springfield and Deep River Monthly 
Meetings respectively. 


DIED. 


Hunnicutt.—At Whittier, Cal, Tenth month 2tst, 1908, 
Jesse F. Hunnicutt, son of William Penn and Rachel J. 
Hunnicutt (the latter deceased), aged 4r years. He was 
converted at his mother’s knees before ten years of age, and 
his life was that of a consistent Christian. 


PatmMrer—At the home of her sister, in Bristol N. Y., 
Eleventh month 12, 1908, Mary C. Palmer, aged 90 years. 
The deceased was a member of New Garden Meeting, Pa., 
formerly of Stanfordville, N. Y. 
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[Eleventh month 


Che Internatwnel Besson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON X. TWELFTH MONTH 6, 1908. 
SOLOMON CHOOSES WISDOM. 
I Kinas 8: 4-15. 


GOLDEN Tpxt.—The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom. Proverbs 9:10. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDK. 


Second-day, Bleventh month 30. Solomon 
chooses wisdom. I Kings 3: 4-15. 
Third-day. Choice of Moses. Heb. 11: 


17-26. 
bleak Choice of Joshua. Josh. 24: 


28 : 12-28. 
ape ae Which to choose. Deut. 30: 
f eNenLE Tay. The first choice. I Tim. 6: 

(-al. 

First-day. Best knowledge. Phil. 3: 1-14. 

Time.—According to the revised chro- 
nology, about 970 B. C.,, in the early 
part of Solomon’s reign. 

Place——Probably the modern Ed-Jib, 
about six miles north of Jerusalem. 

Parallel passage—II Chronicles 1: 
2-13. 

It is impossible to state how old 
Solomon was when he came to the 
throne; the only definite knowledge is 
that he was a very young man. ‘There 
were, up to the time of Solomon, three 
ways of communication with Jehovah: 
(1) by dreams; (2) by Urim; (3) by 
prophets. The last of these was always 
recognized as the highest; the second, 
by consultation of “the Urim and 
Thummin, the oracle and jeweled breast- 


Pitth-day. Hxcellency of wisdom. Job 


Be —delicious, 
~) healthful—give e 
¥gsi4 the most valuable @ 
ingredient, the ~ 
active principle, to 


BAKING POWDER 


Royal Baking Powder is indispensable 
not only for rich or fine food or for special times 
or service, but is equally valuable in the preparation 
of plain, substantial, every-day foods, for all 


occasions. 


It makes the food more 


tasty, nutritious and wholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


NEW LIFE 
FOUND IN CHANGE TO RIGHT FOOD, 


After one suffers from acid dyspepsia, 
sour stomach, for months and then finds 
the remedy is in getting the right kind 
of food, it is something to speak out 
about. 

A N. Y. lady and her young son had 
such an experience, and she wants 
others to know how to get relief. She 
writes: 

“For about fifteen months my little 
boy and myself had suffered with sour 
stomach. We are unable to retain much 
of anything we ate. 

“After suffering in this way for so 
long, I decided to consult a specialist in 
stomach diseases. Instead of prescrib- 
ing drugs, he put us both on Grape- 
Nuts, and we began to improve imme- 
diately.~ 

“Tt was the key to a new life. I 
found we had been eating too much 
heavy food which we could not digest. 
In a few weeks after commencing Grape- 
Nuts, I was able to do my house work. 
I wake in the morning with a clear 
head and feel rested and have no sour 
stomach. My boy sleeps well and wakes 
with a laugh. 

“We have regained our lost weight 
and continue to eat Grape-Nuts for both 
the morning and evening meals. We 
are well and happy and owe it to Grape- 
Nuts.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


plate of the high priest,” was the poor- 
est, and after the reign of David we do 
not read of its being used at all. It 
was a primitive method. It is interest- 
ing that during the reign of Solomon, 
until towards the close, there is no 
record of the voice of prophecy. “Rev- 
elation by dreams occurs in all ages.” 

Wisdom in the meaning of the Old 
Testament conveys much more than the 
ordinary use of the word in modern 
times. It implies discrimination, and 
the highest quality of intellectual un- 


derstanding—it is the law of all true ~™ 


life. It is moral insight and_ practical 
sagacity. 

4. “The great high place.” Altars 
were always on high hills. ‘The word 


great is probably equivalent to “chief.” 
This may have been on account of its 
height, or of proximity to Jerusalem. 
Compare I Chron. 13:1-6. “A thou- 
sand.” To signify a large number, 
like in the Greek hecatomb. The Temple 
was not yet built, or the sacrifice would 


have been there. But compare II 
Chron. 1: 6. 
5. “Ask what I shall give thee?” 


There was no restriction. 

6. “Mercy.” Kindness. R. V. It is 
in the original exactly the same word 
as that in the latter part of the verse. 

7. “I am but a little child.” Of course 
this is a hyperbolical expression to state 
in strong terms his youth and inexper- 
ience. Compare I Chron. 29:1. “To 
go out or to come in.” ‘That is, how to 
begin or complete an undertaking; in 
this case the task of government. Com- 
pare I Sam. 18: 16. 

8. “That cannot be numbered nor 
counted for multitudes.” Another hy- 
perbolical expression to denote great 
numbers, 


“ee 


9. “Understanding.” Literally, a 
hearing heart.” That is, “a receptive 
mind; one that listens and considers be- 
fore it decides.” See II Sam. 14:17; 
Prov. 21:28. Here is a direct recogni- 
tion of man’s dependence upon God for 
all mental powers. Compare James 1: 
r7, 

10.-II1. Solomon might have asked for 
“length of days,’ so highly valued by 
the Hebrews and other Orientals, or 
for riches, or success in external things. 
He asks for “understanding,” and with 
it God gave the lesser gifts. “Under- 
standing to discern judgment,” that is 
“to perceive on which side the right lies 
in a dispute which is brought before 
the judge.” 

12. The direct answer. 

13. “I have also given thee that which 
thou hast not asked.” It has often been 
thus—grace has been added to grace, 
not always in expected or wished for 
mere but God seldom rests with one 
gilt. 

14. But there is a condition: “A wise 
and an understanding heart” is de- 
pendent upon faithful use. Unless Sol- 
omon should walk in the ways of Je- 
hovah, the gift will be lost. This is 
only the natural and logical conclusion; 
if the gift is from God and dependent 
upon God, then misuse will be followed 
by loss. It was so in the case of Sol- 
omon, for his reign, so prosperous for 
years, ended in popular discontent, 
which must have been the result of a 
moral decline in Solomon. See I Kings 
12:4; 11:4-8. “Lengthen thy days.” 
It is said that Solomon reigned forty 
years. I Kings 11:42. If he was 
about twenty when he came to the 
throne, this would make him sixty at the 
time of his death, or ten years younger 
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than David. Still, by his reign of forty 
years the promise was largely fulfilled. 
See Prov. 3:13, 16. 


15. “Behold it was a dream.” The | 


recognition of this only added weight, 
because, as has been said, it was 
universally believed that God _ spoke 
to men in dreams, and revealed in 
visions both His will and the course of 
future events. “He came to Jerusalem 


and stood before the ark of the coy- | 


enant,” etc. Why he should not have 
sacrificed here in the first place is not 
clear. Some think that the first sacri- 


fice was a popular, while this was a | 


court function. The account in Chroni- 
cles makes no mention of this sacrifice. 
“A, feast.” This was a very common 
ending to a sacrifice. See I Sam. 1:4. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. God gives to every man the choice. 
He says, in effect, to every one, “Ask 
what I shall give?” “We fail to attain 
the best gifts, because so few of us ear- 
nestly desire them, and so many dis- 
believe the offer that is made to them. 
Yet there is no living soul to which 
God has not given the choice of good 
and evil.” “Even where our choice is 
not evil, it is often desperately frivolous, 
and it is only late that we see the folly 
of having rejected the better and chosen 
the worse.” 

2. “Knowledge and Wisdom, far from 

being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned 


so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no 
more.” _ —Cowper. 
“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 


: —Tennyson. 
3. “Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve!” 


Christian Endeavor. 
{Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


NOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 6th 1908. 


COMMENDING OUR SOCIETY. 
VI. BY CONSISTENT LIVING. 
Jas. 3: 10-18. 
(Consecration meeting.) 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 30. Single- 
heartedness. Acts 2: 43-47. 
eee ee Armored saints. Eph. 6: 


16-22 


Fourth-day. All in His name. Col. 3: 
Fifth-day. Christ’s example. I Pet. 2 
1-24 


Sixth-day. Sincere service. Josh. 24: 


” 


Seventh-day. ‘Consider your calling. 
I Cor, 1: 26-31. 

The founder of the Baraca Bible Class 
lives in Syracuse, N. Y., and when he 
was nominated for lieutenant-governor 
of the State on the Prohibition ticket, 
the Syracuse Journal said of him: “Mar- 
shall A. Hudson is one of the few men 
who has had nerve enough to live his 
Sunday life on week-days. There is a 
theory, which is unfortunately very 
prevalent, that religion, prohibition, 
purity in politics, morality, and cleanli- 
ness, are things upon which to make 
sermons on Sunday, and to listen to at 
that time only. Here is a man who, 
if there was a loophole to drop in a 
word about a better life, or an occasion 
to help along the cause which fights the 
degrading influences of the liquor habit, 
has not hesitated to mention it, whether 
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The Friends Hymnal 


APPROVED BY-THE HYyMNAI, COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections. Hymns suitable for all kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. “Vo hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. For melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections are unsurpassed. Bound in 
Clothopastpaidy  egnPerve cE bake tats sce at At ut gat BELOO 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid) for, _ . $2.25 


Webster’s Universal Self-Pronouncing 
Dictionary 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary use, including many new words. The definitions 
embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition. Among the features are 


Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities and 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionary of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 
World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. z000 Pages. Size, 54x 8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco; and reinforced in all 
necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, 
POSt paid sme mreeen teo Mae SLL 5 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid), $2.65 


Absolutely flexible, may be 
rolled without injury to bind- 
ing or sewing. 


The Story Life of Lincoln 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


‘“‘ Five hundred of the shortest and best narratives have been gath- 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on the thread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents.” —A uthor’s Introduc:ion. 


‘‘T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography of America’s 
most picturesque President.""—A bert /. Beveridge, (U. S. Senator from 
Indiana.) 

1909 is the 1ooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 
many of our readers will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘ the cream of all Lincoln literature’? and offer it 
at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 
Price (postpaid) .......-. Bump 2-00 


The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


5 


The 


Story of Quakerism 
By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present time in an 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo. pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker history so completely. 
The salient points are well chosen 
andwellexpressed. Written especial- 
ly for young people. Should beinevery 
Quaker home. Cloth bound. Illustrated. 


Price postpaid .......-.--. $1.35- 
The American Friend and this 
Book (postpaid) .. . $2.65 BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 


The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 
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he lost a customer or not. Still, he has 
never yet headed the bankruptcy 
column.” 

That is a testimonial to consistency, 
not by a political supporter, but by a 
neighbor who knew his man, and 
whether or not we accept his estimate 
that there are few such men, we are 
sure there are not enough in the world. 
Our pledge of “whatever He would like 
to have me do” covers all days alike, 
and we have all seen illustrations of 
endeavorers in high places who showed 
what it meant to grow up under the 
stimulus of such a rule of life. Re- 
solve must be continuous to produce 
the desired result, for life is made up 
so largely of incidents and events that 
each can be made to take its own’ ptoper 
place only. by a will to have it so for 
each one as it befalls.. 

This is not decrying habit, for it is 
without question that things fall into 
place in customary fashion to large ex- 
tent, and if the grooves of our lives 
are formed along certain lines it is much 
easier to hold to them than if there were 
no such thing as use and wont. But 
we never become automatic, and life is 
a matter of will as long as Satan can 
approach us in any manner whatever, 
and to be consistent means watchfulness 
that is constant and prayer without 
ceasing. 

“What you are speaks so Joudly that 
I can not hear what you say” is a com- 
ment that applies where life and ae 
sion jar, or, as a quaint writer of the 
Seventeenth Century put it: “Thou 
callest thyself Christian; but we question 
whether thou hast a right to the title; 
thy conduct is too contrary to that 
sacred name, which is too holy to be 
written on a rotten post.” Contrast with 
this the testimony of George Fox to 
the Quaker tradesmen, who were at first 
shunned, “but afterwards, when people 
came to have experience of Friends’ 
honesty and faithfulness, and found that 
their yea was yea and their nay was 
nay, that they kept to a word in their 
dealings, and that they would not cozen 
and cheat them; but that if they sent 
any child to their shops for anything 
they were as well used as if they had 
come themselves, the lives and con- 
versations of Friends did preach, and 
reached to the witness of God in people.” 

Here was not only a form of Godli- 
ness, but also the power. ‘The false pro- 
fessor may indeed make a show for a 
time, but, like a clear pool over a muddy 
bottom, a little disturbance brings up the 
sediment, and what seemed “clear is 
shown to be mixed with impurities. It 
is only when the nature is cleansed by 
the blood of Christ, and the temper is 
put into his keeping, that inconsistency 


Glowing Heat 


From Every Ounce of Fuel 


ES 


When the mercury drops out of sight, and 
you just can’t keep the house warm, you'll 
find it wonderfully convenient to use a 


(| PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


It's very light—carry it about—heat any cold 
room. Turn the wick high or low—no 
danger—no smoke—no smell. Easily cared 
for and gives nine hours of 
cozy comfort at one filling of 
brass font. Finished in 
nickel and japan. Every 
heater warranted. 


¢ with its flood of steady, 
Rayo Lamp brilliant light is ideal for 
the long winter evenings 


—read or sew by it—won’t tire your eyes. Latest improved central 
draft burner. Made of brass, nickel plated. Every lamp warranted. 

If your dealer cannot supply the Rayo Lamp or Perfection Oil 
Heater, write our nearest agency for a descriptive circular, 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


(Imcorporated) 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Steckholders " - 4,685,960.78 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, ge te J 
capital stock ° . e ° 


\ CEA Third ents 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


3,831,063.94 


[Eleventh month 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXe 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


of life and profession can be avoided, 
which brings us back to the first of 
the same pledge that we know so well: 
“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 


strength.” All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 


from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


NOTICES. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Union is putting out a neat little cal- 
endar for 1909. The committee has 
spared no pains to make this as attrac- 
tive as possible for the money. It will 
make a very nice Christmas card for a 
friend. Remember, also, your mission- 
aries on the field with one. They can be 
had for 10 cents apiece, of Belle Rob- 
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erts, Secretary of Literature W. F. M. 
U., Westfield, Indiana. 


Friends’ Freedmens’ Association is 
preparing to send the usual winter boxes 
to Christiansburg, Va. Partly worn 
clothing for men or boys, or for women 
or girls, also partly worn shoes are in 
great demand., In the sewing depart- 
ment and the shoe shop of the school 
the pupils are taught to repair and make 
the best use of the things sent from the 
North. Strong new materials to be 
made up in the sewing rooms are also 
very much needed. 

-It is hoped there will be a liberal re- 
sponse by all who are interested. 

All contributions should be sent to 
Friends’ Institute, No. 20 S. 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, mot ‘later than Twelfth 
month ninth, plainly marked “For Chris- 
tiansburg Industrial Institute.” 


CLERICAL ORDERS FOR 19009. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will issue the usual Clerical Orders for 
use during the year 1909. These tickets 
will be issued to regularly ordained 
clergymen in charge of churches lo- 
cated directly on the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad east of Pittsburgh. 
Application blanks may be obtained of 
ticket agents. 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 


Long and successful experience. References 
JosEPH J. DICKINSON FRANK M. REED 
PERKINS: & CO: Pierre 
every 6 montis. Loans of $200. 
On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 
Ss %|NET TO| FARM 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
the Southwest. 
employee of the company. 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
For.33 Years our First Morigages 
FINANCIAL BROKERS (Gauges 
Bp, always on hand. WRITE TODAY, 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
ELLSWORTH AnD JONES.) 
LENDER | LOANS 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
No loan made for more than one-third value. 
We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
our mortgages for years. 
ATOKA’ = = OKLAHOMA 


aud 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
a7 have paid to our Customers 
7O 
Lawrence; Kansas. Papasecie 
RM MORTGAGES 
tomers for 36 years, Wecollect and remit inter- 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA: *y 
Write for up to date map of the new state and 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
Allsecurities personally inspected by a salaried 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
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THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


HIS calendar consists of six leaves and front and back cover, cut at top so the leaves will 
turn easily, tied with heavy silk cord, in bow. The half dozen Half-tone Engravings, 
made from Wash Drawings, are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, on 
heavy Trichromatic paper, stippled after printing. A careful selection has been made of the 
vee accompanying each illustration, the matter being entirely different from that used 
ast year, 
An artistic Ripple finish bristol cover, printed in two colors of ink and embossed, makes 
a pleasing and effective finish. The subjects illustrated are: 
1. Inthe Gallery—Men 4. The Quilting Party 
2. Inthe Gallery—Women 5. Knitting 
3. Onthe Way to Meeting 6, Old Birmingham Meeting House 
(The Quilting Party is inserted this year by urgent request of many purchasers of the 
’08 calendar). 
Fach calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, 
ready for mailing. Size 5!4x8% inches. Very appropriate ’Xmas or New Year Gift. 
Single copies, 35c.; 6 copies, $2.00; 12 copies, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. per copy. 
The Friend, Philadelphia, said of the ’08 calendar: ‘It is a booklet, the most charac- 
teristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we remember to have seen.” 
i of subjects 1, 2. 3 and 5, 3% x 6% inches. with 12-leaf 
Single Leaf Calendars calendar pad attached. Single copies, 7c.; 6 copies, 
40c.; 12 copies, 75c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 4 calendars, or less. 
’ exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, in Art 
Quaint Quaker Post Cards Brown hewetone ink. 9 subjects, 25c., post- 
paid; or 3c. each; 2 for 5c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 5 cards, or less. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUSTIN C, LEEDS, Pres’t IL. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y and Treas. 


William S._ 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
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WINDSOR HOTEL 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 


Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 


European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 
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SUBSCRIBER’S WANTS 


IT 1S NONE TOO BARLY to think of holiday 
gifts. There are many Friends who will appreci- 
ate the opportunity to make early purchases of 
articles they know will be acceptable. We wish 
to suggest “A QUAKER CALENDAR FOR 
1909.” Every Friend will welcome this Calendar 
and will particularly enjoy the six illustrations 
of Quaker scenes. The drawings were made by 
Jane Allen Boyer, an artist of note, and have 
never been published before. Price, 50 cents per 
copy (postage paid), THE BIDDLE PREss, 1010 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


A QUAKER CALENDAR 


AND 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


ONE YEAR FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


The Calendars are printed in a rich sepia 
ink on a heavy cameo plate paper with the 
+heets so arranged on brass rings that they 
turn readily without breaking... A quaint 
Quaker scene and an appropriate verse on 
cach sheet, The subjects with months are 
as follows: 


First and Second Months..... . Knitting 
Third and Fourth Months .... . . Quilting 


Fifth and Sixth Months 
At the Meeting House Door 


Seventh and Kighth Months . . In the Garden 
Ninth and Tenth Months. Starting for Meeting 
Eleventh and Twelfth Months By the Fireside 


Telephones 


HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
COLOR WORK 


A NW Cor. 107 & ARCH 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Copyrighted by The Biddle Press. 
BY THE FIRESIDE 


Full size in Calendars 444 x6 inches. 


With each New Subscription which we receive at our special rate 
of $r.00, for the balance of this year and all of r909, we will give away 
A Quaker Calendar. 


The Calendar and the paper will be sent to separate addresses when so desired. This offer can 
not be combined with other offers, nor does it apply with renewal subscriptions, Extra copies of 
the Calendar can be secured, postage paid, for 50 cts. each. 

1010 ARCH ST. 
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N “A Quaker Calendar 
for 1909,” published by 
UA BesBUD DL Heise, 
there are six sketches charac- 
teristic of that type of 
Quakerism which we all re- 
vere but which is fast passing 
away. “By the Fireside” is a 
winter afternoon’s scene in a 
Friend’s home of a period 
ftfty “years 
ago where “the 
hearth-fire 
glimmers_ o’er 
Home’s white- 
washed walland 
painted floor.” 
“Starting for 
Meeting” is a 
delightful 
sketch of a 
Colonial door- 
way with two 
Friends des- 
cending the 
steps on their 
way to Meet- 
ing. |) “Ini the 
Garden” gives 
a charmin 
touch of an old 
formal garden 
where the very atmosphere is 
peace, where “here a bird and 
there a flower beguiled their 
way.” The three other scenes 
are “Quilting,” “At the Meet- 
ing House Door,’’ and 
“Knitting.” The Calendar 
while not unduly large is of a 
generous size and makes a 
most beautiful though simple 
ornament for hanging on the 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTION 
Full size 7 x 10 inches 


wall. The Calendar sheets, 
six in number, are 7x10 inches 
in size printed on cameo plate 
paper, in a rich sepiaink. On 
each sheet below the illustra- 
tion is the Calendar for two 
months. The sheets are bound 
with two brass rings at the top, 
to a back of chocolate colored 
Rhododendron telanian finish 
bristol board 
and a cover of 
the same ma- 
terial but light- 
er in weight. 
A brown cord 
is attached to 
the back for 
hanging. The 
sheets turn 
easily on the 
brass rings. 
The drawings 
were done by 
Jane Allen 
Boyer, a well- 
known illustra- 
tor, and were 
prepared es- 
pecially for this 
calendar atter 
most painstak- 
ing study of the subjects. 
None of the drawings have 
ever been published before. 
Price, postage paid, per copy Soc, 
(securely wrapped for mailing. ) 
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Events and Comments. 


A heavy fog hung over the Eastern 
coast of the United States four days 
last week, and hindered shipping to a 
considerable extent. Many of the sea- 
bound vessels were unable to sail on 
schedule time. 


LIVING ADVERTISEMENT. 


GLOW OF HEALTH SPEAKS FOR POSTUM. 


It requires no scientific training to 
discover whether coffee disagrees or not. 

Simply stop it for a time and use 
Postum in place of it, then note the ben- 
eficial effects. The truth will appear. 

“Six years ago I was in a very bad 
condition,” write a Tennessee lady; “I 
suffered from indigestion, nervousness 
and insomnia. 

“I was then an inveterate coffee 
drinker, but it was long before I could 
be persuaded that it was coffee that hurt 
me. Finally I decided to leave it off a 
few days and find out the truth. 

“The first morning I left off coffee I 
had a raging headache, so I decided I 
must have something to take the place 
of coffee. (The headache was caused 
by the reaction of the coffee drug— 
caffeine. ) 

“Having heard of Postum through a 
friend who used it, I bought a package 
and tried it. I did not like it at first, 
but after I learned how to make it right, 
according to directions on package, I 
would not change back to coffee for 
anything. 

“When I began to use Postum I 
weighed only 117 pounds. Now I weigh 
170, and as I have not taken any tonic 
in that time I can only attribute my 
recovery of good health to the use of 
Postum in place of coffee. 

“My husband says I am a living ad- 


vertisement for Postum. I am glad to 
be the means of inducing my many 
friends to use Postum, too.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


A selected list of the most attractive Magazine 
Offers of the year 


American Friend, $1.50 \ Our price for | 
McClure’s, . . 1.50 f both, $2 50 | 
American Friend, $1.50 \ Our price for 
Lippincott’s . . 2.50 f both, $3.25 
American Friend, $1.50 ) Our price for | 
Everybody’s . 1.50; the three, | 
Delineator,. . | . ise $3.00 


American Friend . . 
Review of Reviews . . 


American Friend . , 
House and Garden .. 
American Friend . . 
Etude (for Music Lovers) . 1.50 


American Friend . 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 


. $1.50 ) Our price for 
3.00 i both, $3.00 


. $1.50 ) Our price for 
3.00 \ both, $3.00 


- $1.50) Our price for 
both, $2.50 


Our price for 


$1.50 
both, $2.50 


If you do not find what you want in this list, write us, stating your wishes and 
we will advise you regarding the price by return mail. We guarantee our prices as 
low as others of any publisher or subscription agency. Address, 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 


S. Edgar Nicholson, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Anti-Saloon League, 


declared in a recent interview that the , 


anti-saloon movement would show 
greater strength in the next session of 
the Legislature than it did in the last. 
He is also much encouraged by the 
growth of anti-saloon sentiment among 
the people. Republican leaders do not 
believe that the local option measure 
can pass this winter, but they admit the 
strength of the movement. 

The failure of the liquor forces to in- 
spire confidence is indicated by the fact 
that U. S. Senator Penrose, who is up 
for re-election, has judiciousl-- decided 
to keep his hands off of temperance leg- 
islation. 


The reports current concerning the 
assassination of ex-Senator Edward W. 
Carmack, editor of the Nashville Ten- 
nesseean, make it appear that he is an- 
other martyr to the cause of temperance. 
He was recently defeated as a candidate 
for the Democratic nominee for gov- 
ernorship by Governor Patterson be- 
cause he espoused the cause of State 
prohibition. 

During the campaign Edward W. 
Carmack found ample occasion to d¥- 
nounce his political opponents through 
the editorial columns of his paper. 
Among others, Col. Duncan B. Cooper 
was an object of censure, and the feel- 
ing between the two became much em- 
bittered. It finally resulted in a fight, in 
which Robbin J. Cooper, son of Col. 
Cooper, succeeded in killing Carmack, 


For years Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
has been a Mecca for persons desiring 
easy divorces. The South Dakota di- 
vorce law required only six months’ res- 
idence and did not require publicity of 
the proceedings in divorces. It is esti- 
mated that the lawyers of Sioux Falls 
annually made $600,000 from divorce 
cases. The business put a stigma on the 
whole State, and last year the Legisla- 
ture passed a new statute, which re- 
quired a year’s residence and did away 
with the opportunity for secrecy in court 
proceedings. For years South Dakota 
has had on its statute books a law pro- 
viding for the referendum of acts by the 
Legislature when demanded by 5 per 
cent. of the voters. The law had never 
been put into use, but lawyers and oth- 


(Continued on page 786.) 
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“A 
Quaker 


Calendar 
for 1909 


are six illustra- 

tions of scenes 

taken from the 
home life of Friends. 
They are delight- 
fully sympathetic 
studies of the plain 
Quaker garb and 
customs and will be 
appreciated by 
Friends in every part of the country. 
The drawings were made by Jane Allen 
Boyer, a well-known illustrator, and 
have never been published before. Beauti- 
fully printed in sepia ink on cameo plate 
paper. Price, postage paid, so cents. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


|: this calendar 


ee 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of “The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


““THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 ” 


Agents wanted in every Quaker Community 
in the world, to sell this popular calendar. SIX 
EDITIONS were necessarry to meet demand for 
1908 calendar. The Friend, Philadelphia, said 
“Tt is a booklet, the most characteristic of the 
Quaker peace and plainness we remember to 
have seen.” SEE LARGE AD. FOR DES- 
CRIPTION. Send 87e. for sample copy, and ask 
for our liberal terms to agents. THE LrEps & 
BIDDLE Oo., 921 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


—————— 

“THE LINCOLN STORY CALENDAR FOR 
1909” has been prepared in commemoration 
of the one hundreth anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln. It consists of 64 sheets, 
size 7 x 10% inches, one for each week and 
fraction of a week. On each sheet is a 
story or anecdote told by Lincoln or about 
him. These stories are woven together in 
such a way as to make a consecutive bio- 
graphy. The sheets are bound together with 
two brass rings and attached to a card- 
board back to which is fastened a silk cord 
for hanging to the wall. A most unique 
and handsome calendar. It is a splendid 
tribute to Lincoln’s memory, and will 
be heartily welcomed in every American 
home. Price, $1.00, postage paid. Liberal 
commission to agents. THE BIDDLE 
PRESS, 1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


-_-__ oO 

IT IS EARLY to think of holiday gifts, 
but there are many Friends who will ap- 
preciate the opportunity to make early pur- 
chases of articles they know will be ac- 
ceptable. We wish to suggest “A Quaker 
Calendar for 1909.” Every Friend will 
welcome this calendar, and will particu- 
larly enjoy the six illustrations of Quaker 
scenes. The drawings were made by Jane. 
Allen Boyer, a well-known illustrator, and 
have never been published before. Price, 
for a single copy, 50 cents; 2 copies, 75c.; 
3 copies, $1.00, postage paid. THE BID- 
DLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be oné.” 
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THE GLORY OF GOING ON.—II. 

The probabilities of analogy point toward a larger 
life beyond this one. The continued life of Christ 
gives a great hope to all who believe in Him. Faith 
in the love of God and in the moral structure of the 
Eternal Nature of things is a mighty guarantee of 
immortality. But we are suddenly halted by what 
How 


ean there be any such thing as personal immortality 


seems an impenetrable barrier to our hopes. 
without consciousness? And how can there be any 
-consciousneéss without a brain ? 

This question has come with a staggering weight 
to a great many persons in our generation, but it 
is by no means a new question. Plato had already 
faced it. He says that if the soul is related to the 
body as music is to the harp, then we have no 
hope. When the harp strings break, the music stops ; 
and so, too, on that theory, when the body breaks 
down the soul ceases. Plato, however, denies that 
this is a correct figure, and suggests that the true 
relation between soul and body is like that between 
the rower and his boat. If the boat breaks to pieces 
the rower can get a new boat! Does modern psychol- 
ogy hold out any hope that the soul can get a new 
boat, or is personal consciousness a mere function of 
the brain, as music is of a harp, and so doomed 
to perish when the instrument falls to pieces 4 

There is no doubt a very close connection between 
the brain and consciousness. 
our ways of thinking and acting. An injury to the 
brain may interrupt consciousness, and when the 
brain activity slows down in sleep, consciousness is 
profoundly transformed. From such facts as these 
many persons have hastily jumped to the conclusion 
that consciousness is a product of the brain, and 
therefore ends when the brain ends. Most persons 
who have given up their hope of immortality have 
done so because this argument seemed coercive. _ 

It is, however, by no means compelling. On the 
contrary the argument is extremely weak and brittle. 
In the first place, no living psychologist (nor any 
body else!) knows, in the very least, what the con- 
nection is between brain and consciousness. It is 
as great a mystery as how Aladdin, in the Arabian 


him a palace. I know of no psychologist of repu- 


Certain stimulants alter 


Tales, could rub a lamp and make a genie build. 


tation in our day who holds that consciousness is + 
mere product of brain, and every philosopher of any 
importance would instantly repudiate such a view. 
No person worthy to be called a philosopher any 
longer assumes matter to be the ultimate or fun- 
damental thing in the universe, nor can he assume 
it without hopeless contradiction and confusion. 

But if consciousness is not a product of the brain, 
what is the relation between them? I have already 
said that nobody knows, but men of great intelli- 
gence and of vast experience have suggested that 
the brain is a transmissive medium by which con- 
sciousness manifests itself in this world of space and 
time, somewhat as a prism is a transmissive medium 
through which light manifests its color possibilities. 
The prism does not create, or produce, the light, 
it merely spreads it out into a rainbow or color-band. 
So, too, on this supposition the brain does not create, 
or produce, consciousness, it rather lets a througir 
from its world of deeper reality into this world 
of time and place, of change and flux, where 


“Tife, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


On this theory we may well believe that the real 
function of the brain lies in this, that it offers a 
temporal medium for a single, personal conscious- 
ness to differentiate itself from the total whole of the 
larger, deeper consciousness of the inner universe, 
and to organize itself into a permanent character. 
If the brain is injured or clouded or muddled it no 
longer transmits well, but that does not destroy the 
soul, or self, that is using it to manifest itself through 
into this world of speech and signs. Nor does the 
destruction of the transmissive medium carry with 
it the destruction of the organized self that used it. 

“If my boat sink it is to another sea.” 

Those who are familiar with Tennyson will remem- 
ber that something like this was his view. He 
believed in this 

“True world within the world we see: 

Whereof our world is but the bounding shore,” 
and that the little child drew his inner being into 
bound from out this boundless vast of consciousness. 


“As he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘me,’ 
And finds, ‘I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch,’ 
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“So rounds he to a separate mind 

From which clear memory may begin, 
And through the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined.” 


If this view is true, and it is as scientific as an y 
view, there is no coercive reason for thinking that 
personality ceases with the decay of the brain. When 
the individuality is organized the brain has per- 
formed its function and may drop off as the old 
leaves do when the new shoots push out with new 
life within them. 

The temporal stage is over, the transmissive, organ- 
izing function is performed. 


“From state to state the spirit walks, 
And these [bodily forms] are but the shattered stalks. 
Or ruined chrysalis of one.” 


But the spirit that has struck its being into 
bounds and formed its individuality through the tem- 
poral process will remain a permanent self after it 
has “turned again home.” 


“Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet.” 


Thus Gospel and science and philosophy and 
poetry unite in supporting our hope and buttressing 
our faith that we shall go on. R. M. J. 


THE STORY OF QUAKERISM. 

Quaker history is always full of inspiring lessons 
for sympathetic students, but this is doubly true with 
the aid of the charming little handbook that has 
just appeared, “The Story of Quakerism,” by Eliza- 
beth Braithwaite Emmott. Other works give more 
comprehensive accounts of particular periods, and 
develop more at length the biographies of worthy 
Friends; but none of them give us a general survey 
of the entire field. This is the first attempt to give 
a concise and connected narrative embracing the 
whole of our history. Its style is brisk, clear and 
simple, and while the story is pregnant with informa- 
tion, it is easy to follow. Although designed espe- 
cially for young people, the work cannot fail te 
interest general readers. 

The author is most happy in stating the funda- 
mental principles of Quakerism in fresh and sug- 
gestive language without cumbersome explanation. 
Here is her simple and direct way of introducing the 
doctrine of the “inner light.” She is speaking of 
Fox: 


Now, he understood also that Christianity does not depend 
on any outward forms, such as attending places of worship or 
performing certain ceremonies, but is the revelation of a living 
spirit—the Spirit of God in our hearts, and that to listen to 
this voice of God and to obey its teaching in daily life is to be 
a true Christian. 


George Fox came to believe that God speaks thus to every 
human soul, and that He dwells in every human heart that is. 
willing to receive and obey Him. ‘This is what is often spoken 
of as the Quaker doctrine of the Inner Light, and is what 
George Fox preached everywhere. 


The Friendly use of the Bible is outlined in this 
same naive manner: 


The early Friends were often accused of not valuing the 
Bible, or accepting it as a rule of life, and anyone who will 
read carefully Barclay’s chapter on the Scriptures will under- 
stand why their enemies said this, but also how misleading 
it really was. 

Friends believe that God reveals Himself as far as man 
is able to understand and willing to obey. In Old Testament 
times men could not understand so much about God and His 
will for men as after the coming of Christ; and so His reveal- 
ing of Himself could not be so full as it is in the New 
Testament, and the writers, although inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, were, nevertheless, men, and some of them very childish 
men, and they mixed up God’s message with their own ideas. 

We value the Bible because we believe it was written 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, but, for this very 
reason, we place the Spirit who inspired the Bible before the 
Bible itself as a safe guide. No one can rightly understand 
any part of the Bible except by the help of the same Holy 
Spirit who inspired the writers of it; but, just because we 
believe that He did inspire it, Friends agree with Barclay’s 
statement, “That whatsoever any do, pretending to be led 
by the Spirit, which is contrary to the Scriptures, shall be 
accounted and reckoned as a delusion of the devil.” * * * 

If Friends had always remembered what Barclay teaches, 
the modern plan of studying the Bible would have been 
welcomed without any fear. 

When we once get it clearly into our minds that the Bible 
is not one book only, but a whole library of books, written by 
different people, at different times in the world’s history, and 
in many different countries; that some of it is history, some 
poetry, some prophecy and some letters; and that all these 
precious records were entrusted by God to men liable to make 
mistakes like ourselves, and that they have come down to us 
through many centuries, and have had to be copied and re- 
copied, and to be translated out of their original languages 
before they have reached us; we shall surely realize that to 
understand the Bible rightly is no easy task, and that the 
only way we can hope to do so is by studying it patiently and 
reverently, seeking for the help of God’s Holy Spirit. We 
must do our part, that is, use the understanding God has 
given us, and then, as we look to, Him, He will “enlighten” 
that understanding and make the Bible really God’s message 
to our hearts. 


The author gives five reasons for the Society’s - 


decline during the 18th and early 19th century, 
which are summed up under the following heads: 
(1) The tendency to consider outside things such 
as speech and dress of more importance than love 
to God and their fellow-men. (2) The “snare of 
accumulating wealth.” (3) Birthright membership. 
(4) The fear of human learning. (5) Disowning 
members for “marrying out.” She concludes this 
discussion with this wholesome reflection: 


We have spoken of all these causes of decline because of 
the lessons we may learn from them for to-day. ‘They teach 
us that no Church can live upon its past; each generation of 


1 Christians must have fresh life from God for the needs of its. 
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own time; neither can we live as a Society by simply trying 
to feed and guard our own spiritual life. Life is for work 
and action, and will not flourish if it is shut up within itself 
any more than the muscles of our body will remain strong 
unless we use them. 

Writing from the standpoint of an English Friend 
the author naturally regards with some misgiving a 
number of the innovations introduced by Western 
Friends, but the broad sympathy which characterizes 
every part of her book is especially manifest in this 
section. She says: 


And we, who are inclined to criticise some of their methods 
without always understanding the very different conditions 
of American life, might be thankful if we could infuse into 
the sober life of our Society in England more of that loyalty 
and consecration and warmth which is so often to be found 
amongst Friends in America. 


[For Tue American FRienp.] 


JAMES LOGAN AND THOMAS STORY. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


The following quotations bear evidence of a pretty 
severe quarrel between these two worthy men. That 
they were both suitors for the hand of Edward Ship- 
pen’s daughter is a partial explanation, but there are 
other references which can not be explained by this 
alone. The Friends of the day intended that the 
matter should rest in oblivion, and possibly we are 
unwise again to stir it up. 

Thomas Story was a trusted minister, a friend and 
ofttimes associate of William Penn. James Logan 
was the confidential agent and secretary of the 
founder, who seemed to sympathize with him in the 
difference. 

The following are’extracts from the minutes of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting: 

Sixth month 27, 1703. ‘There being a complaint 
laid before the last preparative meeting by Thomas 
Story against James Logan, both upon his own and 
Truth’s account, and the said meeting recommended 
the same to this meeting. Thomas Story being pres- 
ent and James Logan, also, both of them submitting 
all matters of difference between them to the deter- 
mination of this meeting, and the said James further 
submitting all matters likewise wherein he had any 
ways given any occasion against the Truth that he 
makes profession of, this meeting appoints Nicholas 
Waller, Samuel Carpenter, William Hudson, Isaac 
Norris, David Lloyd and Anthony Morris to hear all 
matters before mentioned, and likewise to end it, and 
make report of their proceedings to the next monthly 
meeting.” 

The next month they reported that “they have near 
ended it.” 

In the Tenth month the meeting decided: 

“Tt is the sense and judgment of this meeting that 
if either Thomas Story or James Logan, or both of 
them, shall desire a copy of the judgment that was 
given by Friends appointed in this meeting * * * 


striction and advice of Friends, that it may not be 
made use of to create or raise any new or further con- 
tention between them and that all the papers that con- 
tain their differences may remain sealed up until 
further orders from this meeting, and what papers 
are yet in the hands of the said Thomas Story or 
James Logan concerning the same may be brought in 
and sealed with the others.” 

A month later an additional decision was reached: 

“Tt is the condescension of this meeting, and it is 
likewise agreed to by Thomas Story and James 
Logan in this meeting, that all papers relating to any 
differences between them shall be burned within three 
days after this, and that all the minutes that have 
been entered concerning their said differences since 
Friends reported it was ended may be erased and 
blocked out. It is likewise agreed that Edward Ship- 
pen and John Kinsey be added to William Hudson 
and Anthony Morris to see all the aforesaid papers 
destroyed, and that Thomas Story and James Logan 
shall be at the doing thereof and declare that they 
have no more, either directly or indirectly.” 

That Thomas Story had lost no ground with his 
friends is evident from the fact that they gave him a 
certificate for religious labor in New England during 
the time he was under dealing. 

So much for the meeting records. Several letters 
of the time refer to the matter in an equally unsatis- 
factory way. 

Thomas Story came to America in 1699. Isaae 
Norris says of him: “Thomas seems to take much 
with strangers as being very intelligible to the most 
curious observer * * * He was bred a lawyer, 
but laid that aside for the Gospel * * * T have 
observed him to watch even against his own abilities 
lest they should appear to exalt him.” All of which 
means that he was a man of more education and 
mental power than most of his associates, an opinion 
amply confirmed by his Journal. He held numerous 
public offices in Pennsylvania, and in 1706 he was 
fined £20 because he refused to accept the post of 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 

On Eighth month 8, 1702, William Penn, Jr., 
writes to James Logan: “I am sorry you are like to 
be unsuccessful in your amours. I assure you you 
have my good wishes and should have my assistance 
were I there.” 

In the midst of the meeting proceedings James 
Logan writes to William Penn: “TI would willingly 
have referred it (the quarrel) to indifferent persons 
to judge between us, but nothing but a public meet- 
ing, or to answer his peremptory demands would do.” 
He speaks of Story’s “bitterness” to himself, but 
promises that it should not interfere with the public 
business. 

Penn writes to him from England: “I am not a 
little sorry for the misunderstanding between thee 
and T. S., being a weakening and dishonor to the 
profession.” 

Almost two years later the difference seems as yet 
unsettled, notwithstanding the burning of the records, 


that they may either of them have copy with this re- | for Penn says, Seventh month 14, 1705, “In short 
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(the difference) has reflected more upon him than 
thee here, and as thou reports to me there also.” 

But before Penn had written this Logan could re- 
port, Sixth month 10th, “T. S. detests all manner of 
pretence against thee [a sure road to Logan’s favor]. 
He and I are very good friends and so I hope shall 
continue.” 

Two months later, “Thomas Story carries very 
well since his marriage. He and I are very great 
friends, for I think the whole business is not now 
worth a quarrel * * * T therefore request thee 
to abate thy former resentment and look upon him 
such as I have last mentioned.” 

Story and Logan certainly became “great friends” 
for many years after this. Their letters to each 
other, full of religious, moral and scientific observa- 
tions and reflections, are a credit to early Quaker 
scholarship as well as harmony. 

Penn, too, who had espoused the cause of his sec- 
retary, came to regard Story as his warm friend. 
They traveled in religious service together, and as 
the great founder approached his death, Thomas 
Story was at his bedside his choicest and most sym- 
pathetic companion. 

The whole matter is an interesting glimpse into 
the human weaknesses which beset these worthy 
Friends of two centuries ago. 3 


Haverford, Pa. 


[For Tue American Frrenp.] 


A QUAKER CANDIDATE FOR THE 
JAPANESE CONSULAR SERVICE. 
BY FLOY ELIZABETH COLEMAN. 


Last night a telegram of two words, “Victori, 
Banzai,” made great rejoicing in our household. We 
needed no name to tell us that Setsuzo Sawada, a 
student in the Lmperial University, only twenty-four 
years old, had done what no other undergraduate has 
ever done—passed successfully the examinations to 
enter the Japanese Consular service. It is such an 
unprecedented thing that we would naturally rejoice 
over the achievement, but when the winner is one of 
our Friends and a most loyal member and worker in 
the Tokyo Friends Meeting, you can imagine how our 
rejoicing is increased. 

I am sure you would like to know something more 
of this unusual young man. Last spring Sawada 
San told us he had been encouraged by his professors 
to try for the examinations and he was allowed to 
take them, a thing which no undergraduate had done 
before. There were only ten places to be filled, so 
it was not merely a matter of passing but of passing 
with credit. Early in the summer he sent Horace 
Coleman his thesis for suggestion as to the English. 
This paper proving satisfactory, he went up with 
seventy others for the first examination. He had had 
a busy summer preparing, having read 37 law books, 
some of them five and six times, 32 note books, and 
altogether over 30,000 pages. Most of the candidates 
came to the examination hall by carriage or kuruma, 


and in fine silken kimonos or well tailored clothes, but 
Sawada San walked part of the way and took street car 
for the rest, and wore his old school uniform. Exam- 
inations in Japan are usually difficult, and those for 
the consular service are specially so. The subjects 
were International Public Law, International Private 
Law, Public Finance—theory and applied, Econom- 
ics—theoretical and applied, Administrative Law, 
and Constitutional Law. Forty men failed in the 
first examination and thirteen in the second, so only 
seventeen came up for the final oral examination. 
Of this number there were positions for only ten, 
Sawada San was in this number and fifth or sixth 
in rank. His professor told him he would have stood 
higher but for two subjects that come in the Senior 
year in the university, which he had had to study en- 
tirely alone. However, an undergraduate has succeed- 
ed when postgraduates and men who have studied for 
years have failed. 

Of course, it is a great honor for his university 
and his class are to have a dinner for him this week, 
and the University Y. M. ©. A. had a celebration 
last night. In a few days we will have a large dinner 
for him, when he is to invite any friends he pleases. 
We are so glad we can have them in our home. 

And now I am sure you will want to know more 
of his connection with Friends. While in the Middle 
school in Mito he went to one of Gurney Binford’s 
Bible classes to learn how to combat Christianity. 
Like many another, he came to love the Master, and 
in the home of the Binfords he accepted Christ as 
his Saviour. He took up the new life with whole- 
hearted devotion, and while in the Sendai High 
School and during his three years in the Imperial 
University he has been a loyal worker. 

On coming to Tokyo he came at once to the Friends 
meeting, and as his home was on the other side of 
the city from the mission, Gilbert and Minnie P. 
Bowles invited him to spend Seventh-day evening 
and First-day with them. In this way he has been 
able to know all of the work here well while his 
association in the home has meant much for his 
English and more for his spiritual life. He is super- 
intendent of the Bible school, on two committees of 
the meeting, and often speaks acceptably—I am told, 
it is Japanese, so I don’t know—and often interprets 
for foreign speakers. He is really one of our most 
devoted members. 

He is one of the directors of the Peace Society, 
and much interested in that work. 

At the time of the Federation Conference he had 
charge of the interpreters and guides and last spring 
visited many colleges holding special services for the 
Ye A ene 

As soon as he received his official announcement 
he came over to the house and we rejoiced together. 
He looked at a shelf of books where Van Dyke’s 
“Blue Flower’ was standing and said, “Now I have 
a chance to read that book,” then added, “TI have had 
little time for religious books lately.” I said, “T 
am sure from what you have told me you have not 
neglected your own prayer and Bible study,” and he 
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quickly replied, “Of course not, I always keep the 
Morning Watch.” 


Tokyo, Eleventh month 4, 1908. 


A FRIENDS SCHOOL OF YE OLDEN TIME. 


BY ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT. 


In 1779, largely owing to the efforts of Dr. Fother- 
gill, Ackworth School was opened by the (London) 
Yearly Meeting, as a public school for the (poor) 
children of the Society of Friends. 

The charge made per annum for ‘boarding and 
schooling” was £8 ($40.00). This included clothes, 
and was for a whole year, as no holidays were allowed. 

Traveling was so difficult and dangerous that, 
whenever possible, several children from one district 
traveled together under the guardianship of some 
wise and careful Friend. 

The journey was made by canal, or wagon, or 
coach, and often took several days. Three miles 
from Ackworth, at the nearest point passed by- the 
coaches, the travelers were met by a cart, drawn (so 
tradition tells us) by the school bull. 

Children were admitted at seven years of age, and, 
unless there was some special reason why they should 
stay longer, they left at thirteen. During the whole 
ot their school life they never went home, and a 
letter once every three or four months was probably 
all the home news they received. 
were so much changed that their parents did not know 
them when they came home. 

They were taught reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and the girls also “housewifery and useful needle- 
work.” This included spinning and knitting, both 
of which occupied a large part of their time. 

In 1805, a great advance was made by adding 
geography and English grammar to the studies, and 
we are told that the geography proved ‘‘a delightful 
change” in the dulness of the daily routine. 

Everything was taught so thoroughly that the 
school soon came to be considered one of the best 
in the country, and was usually full to overflowing. 
It had been planned for 300 children. 

William Howitt, writing, after a visit to Ack- 
worth in 1827, of his own schoolboy recollections 
of twenty years earlier, gives many interesting par- 
ticulars of Ackworth life at that time. He says: 
“We had children from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, from Guernsey, America and Russia. 
The generation of lads which preceded us had been 
of a bold and insubordinate cast; they seemed to us 


to have ‘been giants in the land,’ and the traditions | 


of their exploits were our themes of fear and wonder. 
They had elected a king; it was he who dared to 
climb the highest up a leaden spout in the corner 
of the pediment, by the Committee Room, there cut- 
ting his initials; I observe they are there to this day. 

“The masters were strongly marked characters. 
There was the senior reading master—a little, stiff 
man, with a round, well-fed face, and a very dry 


Sometimes they | 
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and sibilant voice. His hat was always three-cocked, 
his clothes always dark brown, his gaiters black. 
We looked upon him with awe; for he had been 
a naval captain, and had heard the roar of bat- 
tle, as one of his legs testified, having had the 
calf blown away by a cannon shot. Worthy old 
man—in our anger we called him Tommy Codger 
and forgot the Pomfret cakes which he always car- 
ried in his pocket, to bestow if he heard a cough— 
and he heard many a one—as he went his evening 
round through the bedchambers, when on duty. At 
the bottom of our souls, however, we loved him; and 
he was more worthy of our love than we knew, for 
he had abandoned bright prospects in his profession, 
and encountered knowingly and undauntedly, scorn 
and poverty, from his conviction of the anti-Chris- 
tianity of war.” ; 

After describing the pleasures of their gardens and 
the grand shding in winter on the “flagged walk,” 
W. Howitt continues: ‘What are all their within- 
bound enjoyments, however, to their monthly rural 
walks? To a stranger, nevertheless, in my time, they 
must have presented a most laughable spectacle on 
these expeditions. The bell rang—they ran to eol- 
lect in the shed—they drew ‘up in two long lines, 
facing each other, perhaps two yards apart; large 
wicker baskets were brought forth from the store- 
room, piled with hats of all imaginable shapes and 
species; for they were such as had been left by the 
boys from the commencement of the institution; 
they wear none except at these times. These, with- 


_ out ceremony, were popped upon the boys at random 


—little ones were sticking on the very summits of 


| great round-headed boys, ready to fall off at the first 


move—and great ones dropping over the noses of 
little ones; away they went, however, as happy and 
picturesque as possible. And oh, the pleasant 
memories I have of these excursions! The moving 
along green and bowering lanes, past cottages and 
cottage gardens; past groups of villagers all radiant 
with smiles—and well they might be; past great 
waters and woods and gentlemen’s houses, to a com- 
mon—such a common! It seems to me that it was 
boundless and full of all sorts of pleasant and won- 
derful things.” 

His account ends with the following description 
of the closing meeting of the Annual General Meet- 
ing in 1827: “Twenty-one ministers, about an equal 
number of each sex, occupied the whole length of 
the gallery in front of the meeting. Around the 
meeting-house sat the Friends, and in the center 
was left empty the space for the children, who soon 
made their appearance. The girls, entering at one 
door, moving up the meeting with gentle steps, all 
uniformly arrayed in their white caps and tippets, 
which gave, as they dropped successively, regularly 
and silently in their places, the fanciful idea of a fall 
of snow. 

“Then the boys entered by another door, and filled 
up their seats in the same manner, coming on and 
on, as if they would have no end. At length, when 
all were assembled, a deep and impressive silence fell 
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over the whole The spirit of Christian 
union and affection seemed to hover over the meet- 
ing, and was poured forth in the eloquence of solemn 
and fervent addresses. The meeting closed, the 
different groups departed, and I among the rest, feel- 
ing as I cast a last glance on this interesting place, 
that I had not only a blessing to leave with it, but 
that I carried one away with me.”—From “The Story 
of Quakerism.” 


Sone Vielus on Present Bay Topics. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA. 


The Theory and Practice of Detecting 
“Unsoundness.” 


The Quaker movement was in part a reaction from 
ihe tendency to make a creed an essential element 
in religion. The founders of the society drew a 
sharp distinction between theological opinion and 
religious faith, between head-belief in ecclesiastical 
dogma and heart-faith in the Christ as a personal 
Saviour. In the whole history of the society a state- 
ment of doctrine has never been made the basis 
of religious fellowship, or membership in the Society. 
The basis of unity has been a common religious life, 
devoted to Christ and directed by His Spirit, rather 
than in identity of belief or statement. Under- 
neath all individual variations the religious 
lite of the members was fundamentally the same, 
and that together with the common inheritance of 
Puritanism, gave such a similarity of religious 
thought and expression, that when Friends attempted 
to state their religious experience and the beliefs to 
which they gave rise, the broad outlines of their 
confession were the same. Thus it has been possible 
for Friends from time to time to issue statements 
of religious truth as commonly held by them. This 
they have frequently done, never as a basis of mem- 
bership, but as part of their testimony to the Gospel 
or to correct misapprehensions or misrepresentations 
as to their religious position. Three such state- 
ments are either given or referred to in the Uniform 
Discipline. 
the Barbadoes Islands was written to correct the 
mistaken notion that Friends did not share the main 
points of the common belief of Christendom. The 
tichmond Declaration of Faith was put forth chiefly 
to reaffirm our ancient belief that outward ordin- 
ances are neither efficacious nor necessary in the 
Christian life. The statement in the Uniform Dis- 
eipline gives those truths which we regard it neces- 
sary for one to accept in order to enter into a full 
Christian experience and have a working fellowship 
with the Society. 

Tt will be noticed that in all these statements spec- 
ulative and theoretical points are for the most part 
avoided and that the statements are confined to those 
aspects of religious truth which are practical and 
experimental. The Richmond Declaration contains 
a caution against undue speculation, and both it 


George Fox’s letter to the Governor of | 


and the statement in the Uniform Discipline guard 
against the use of them as a restraint upon religious 
thinking by saying that the Bible is the only divinely 
authorized statement of those doctrines and moral 
precepts which we are bound to accept and obey. 
The language of these statements is: largely Biblical, 
and can have no other meaning for members of the 
Society than what the Spirit leads them to find in 
the same language in the Scriptures themselves. 
These statements of our belief are content to assert 
our belief in the inspiration of the Bible, the divine 
unity of Father, Son and Spirit in God, the divinity, 
and atonement of Christ, ete.; but they refrain from 
pronouncing in favor of the many explanations and 
theories of inspiration, the Trinity, the incarnation 
and the atonement, which have been offered and 
debated in the Christian world. As far as they go, 
any theory of these facts of history and religious 
experience which is in consonance with the teaching 
of the Spirit and of the Bible is within the liberty 
of our Quaker fellowship. 

When we pass from membership to teaching and 
preaching we find simply a different application of 
these principles.- The Society has been accustomed 
almost from the beginning to acknowledge men and 
women as.its agents to teach its beliefs and to recom- 
mend ministers as in religious unity with itself. In 
such cases where the Society assumed the respon- 
sibility of men’s teaching and preaching, it has 
rightly insisted that their beliefs should be in sub- 
stantial unity with its own. For this reason it has 
provided in its organization and discipline for pro- 
cesses by which to determine whether a teacher’s or 
minister’s doctrine is “sound” according to the stand- 
ards of Friends. 

This procedure rests fundamentally on the Anglo- 
Saxon sense of justice which claims for every accused 
man the right to confront and answer his accusers and 
to be tried by his peers, and on the Christian prin- 
ciple of trying to reclaim one who is in error before 
condemning him. ' Charges must be passed upon by 
the Local Meeting on Ministry and Oversight and, 
to avoid the effect of local partiality, by the Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministry and Oversight. These bodies 
are made up of those officially chosen as the guardians 
of the spiritual interests of the Church. If the larger 
body deem the minister “unsound,” and all efforts to 
convince him of his error have failed, the case is 
referred to the monthly meeting for final action, 
except that the accused has the right to appeal to the 
quarterly meeting and to the yearly meeting. Thus 
a man’s right to be judged by the whole membership 
of the yearly meeting to which he belongs is secured ; 
and at every stage he has the right to hear the charges 
against him and be heard in his own defense. Such 
procedure prevents vague and irresponsible charges 
and incompetent judgment, as nearly as human insti- 
tutions can secure these things. The necessity for 
both accusers and aecused to carry a question of 
“soundness” in doctrine to the judgment of the 
Church and abide by its decision is a protection to 
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irresponsible rumor as well as a protection to the 
Church against teachers who do not truly represent it. 

Such is in theory our Quaker method of detecting 
and dealing with “unsoundness” in our ministers and 
teachers. Our practice is becoming more and more 
something entirely at variance with it. It is well for 
us to look the practice squarely in the face and see 
whether it is as worthy of a Christian people as that 
provided for in the Discipline. 

This divergence between theory and practice has 
its sources in two tendencies that began with the 
revival movement a generation ago. That movement, 
like new wine bursting old wine skins, broke away 
from many of the old practices and traditions of 
the Society, and followed many methods both in 
preaching and practice not in accordance with the old 
discipline. It found itself estranged from the dis- 
ciplinary practices in many things, such as arranging 


for series of meetings, methods of worship, selecting | 


pastors and raising money for their support; and in 
direct opposition to the opinions of the elders who 
controlled the disciplinary machinery in many mat- 
ters. In accordance with these facts there grew up 
a disposition on the part of the new leaders to ignore 
the disciplinary appeal to the judgment of the meet- 
ing and to try to get their views confirmed and their 
measures approved by an appeal to a vigorous per- 
‘sonal following. This process was easily extended to 
their views of other men’s doctrinal statements, and 
‘so the practice began of passing personal judgment 
on the ‘‘soundness” of others and seeking to have 
action taken by the Church simply on the basis of 
these personal judgments. 

Along with this and from the same source came 
‘a tendency. toward a more exact and full doctrinal 
statement as the basis of our religious fellowship— 
the demand for something like a creed. This was 
not merely a demand that the old statements of belief 
issued from time to time by the Society be made 4 
basis of membership and each required to subscribe 
to them; it was mostly a demand that something 
more precise and specific be substituted for these or 
read into them. There came with the revival move- 
ment a large influx of theology new to Quakerism, 
principally from such sources as the Methodists, 
the Plymouth Brethren and the Low Church School 
of the Chureh of England. Under the influence of 
these tendencies, men began not only to pass judg- 
‘ment on the “soundness” of the teaching of their 
fellow ministers and teachers, but to judge by a 
standard which was in part of their own creation. 
‘They began to insist that one was not “sound,” how- 
ever much he believed in the atonement, if he did 
‘not believe in some peculiar theory of the atonement 
—the governmental theory, usually. Likewise, it 
was insisted that in order to be “sound” one must 
accept some particular theory of inspiration, a spe- 
-eifie method of sanctification, and must identify the 
-authority of the Bible with certain interpretations 
-of it, in whole or in part. 

The result of this has been to bring about a state 
.of affairs hostile to the welfare of the society, and 
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one which it can no longer ignore or tolerate, if 
it values its peace and strength, or wishes to retain 
the services of its virile and self-respecting ministers 
and teachers. With growing frequency irresponsible 
charges of “unsoundness” are made against promi- 
nent Friends, and they are treated by numbers of 
their fellows as guilty on no evidence except unsup- 
ported assertion and without opportunity for explan- 
ation or defense. Often general charges of infidelity 
and “‘unsoundness” are made publicly against our 
leaders and educational institutions, through press or 
pulpit, or are circulated in tracts and pamphlets, 
which only escape the guilt of libel by naming no 
names. but in private the names of the individuals 
and colleges thus charged with teaching error are 
freely given and circulated. These charges are prac- 
tically all false either in statement or in the sense 
in which they are intended to be understood. They 
frequently give a definition of such terms as “higher 
” “modern thought,” and “the new theol- 
ogy” which makes them synonomous with a complete 
departure from Christian truths, and then apply 
them to persons, who might truly be called “higher 
critics” or “modern -thinkers” in quite different and 
in thoroughly Christian senses, but who are truly 
Christian and Quaker in their religious beliefs and 
teaching. Such misrepresentations work as surely 
toward ruin of a man’s reputation and tend as much 
to rob him of his means of livelihood, as if the 
names were made public. Such efforts do not con- 
stitute libel wnder the law because they do not make 
specific charges against individuals in public, but 
they are what the Old Testament describes as back- 
biting, and they are a form of that “tale-bearing 
and detraction” which our discipline brands as incon- 
sistent with a due regard for other’s reputation. If 
the authors of.such charges were sincere in their 
desire to protect the Church from erroneous teachings 
and just in their treatment of their fellows they 
would make their charges as provided for by the 
discipline, offer their evidence, and then acquiesce 
in the judgment of the Church. Our sense of fair- 
ness ought not to be inferior to that the Ephesian 
town clerk, who, when Paul was falsely accused of 
irreligion, reminded them of the just procedure: 
“Tf, therefore, Demetrius and the craftsmen that are 
with him, have a matter against any man, the courts 
are open and there are proconsuls, let them accuse 
one another. But if ye seek anything about other 
matters, it shall be settled in the regular assembly.” 
(Acts 19:38, 39.) So great did this wrong become 
that two years ago Indiana Yearly Meeting direc- 
ted the following minute of the Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight to its subordinate meetings: 
“Attention was called to the ever-present danger 
or injury to the Church from the promulgation of 
false and pernicious doctrines. We recommend that 
whenever any of our members are guilty of teaching 
such doctrines a wise and diligent use be made of 
the provisions in our discipline as found on pages 
100 and 102 to the safeguarding of the interests of 
the Church. Our members were further advised to 
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refrain from giving credence to rumors of unsound- 
ness, where no charges could be proven, and not. to 
assist in the circulation of such rumors.’ (Minutes 
1906, p. 158.) ; 

I could give many specifie illustrations of the 
unfair procedure I have just described; for the rep- 
utation of many Friends have suffered in this way. 
I shall content myself, however, by giving some illus- 
trations from my own experience, because I can 
assert their correctness from personal knowledge, 
and because many of my friends have asked me to 
make a public statement in answer to false charges. 
Recently a former college mate who lives in a quiet, 
out-of-the-way Friends community, came to me at 
his yearly meeting to ask me about reports that 
were being spread in his community and at the 
yearly meeting. The reports were to the effect 
that I did not believe in the Virgin Birth of Jesus, 
in the Divinity of Christ, in the Atonement, nor 
in the Inspiration of the Bible. Since then I have 
found other such charges to add to the list. I have 
heard that I am opposed to women’s ministry, that 
I believe in water-baptism, that I do not believe in 
the miracles or resurrection of Christ, that I am 
a Hicksite, a Unitarian, a Sabellian, and even that 
I do not believe in a God. Hvery one of these charges 
is false. I have had many Friends refuse to believe 
they could be true, and who have asked me about 
them; but, on the other hand, these reports have 
been industriously cirenlated by ministers of our 
Society who have never taken pains to ask me whether 
they are true. Once I have had my denial of their 
truth treated as a quibbling prevarication. It seems 
to me that my position, if not my character and past 
record should have protected my reputation against 
such unproven charges. I am a member of three 
standing committees of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
The trustees of Earlham College, who have con- 
tinued me in my present position from year to year, 
have had their reports approved by Indiana and 
Western Yearly Meetings and have been re-elected to 
their positions. I have been for years secretary and 
an instructor for the Bible Institute supported by 
Indiana, Western and Wilmington Yearly Meetings. 
I am a member of the Committee on Arrangements 
for the Five Years Meeting. In the last two years 
I have been used as a teacher by such bodies of 
unquestioned evangelical orthodoxy as the Winona 
Assembly, the Indiana Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the National Board 
Women’s Christian Association. I mention these 
things, not to boast, but to show the Church’s con- 
fidence in me after thirteen years of public service, 
and to show how strong is the presumption of my 
“soundness” which this continued confidence creates ; 
for is it not reasonable to believe that if I did not 
acecept and teach the fundamental articles of the 
Christian religion that somewhere among all these 
bodies the evidence of the fact would become clear 
and my services dispensed with? Again and again 
I have urged Friends whom I have detected spread- 
ing reports of my “‘unsoundness” to present charges 
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and proof in a regular way to the trustees of the 
college or to the proper authorities in my meeting; 
but no one has yet done so. 

In conclusion, I appeal to Friends everywhere, to 
put an end to this condition. Let us insist that 
all men be treated according to those principles 
of fairness which our Master claimed for Himself 
when He said: “I have spoken openly to the world; 
I ever taught in the synagogue and in the temple, 
where all the Jews come together, and in secret spake 
I nothing. . If I have spoken evil, bear witness 
of that evil; but if well, why smitest thou me?’ 
(Jno. 19: 20-23.) Friends, let us be in reality as 
our fathers called themselves, Friends of Truth; let 
us put away all malice and railing; let us set a guard 
upon our lips that we backbite not with our tongues, 
and our hearts be filled with the Spirit, whose first 
fruit is the love that thinketh no evil. Then if we 
think we see a brother departing from the truth to 
the hurt of himself and the cause of Christ, let us 
seek lovingly to convince him of the error of his 
way; and failing in that, let us either submit his 
case to the judgment of the Church and abide by its 
decision, or else be silent. 

Exvserr Russert. 

Barlham, Ind., Eleventh month 20, 1908. 


Chings of Interest Among Oursrlues. 


The Friends Bible Institute Committee (Richmond, Ind.) 
have selected “The Unfolding Life” and “The Parables of Our 
Lord” as text-books for the reading course this year. 


John L. Kittrell, Farmland, Ind., recently held a series of 
meetings at Kokomo, Ind. They resulted in much spiritual 
benefit to the members and others who attended. A few 
were definitely blessed. 


Hannah M. Hubbard, who for the past year has been pastor 
at Buffalo, Kansas, has been called to take charge of the work 
at La Harpe, Kansas. She is now holding a series of meet- 
ings, which with persistent effort give promise of success. 

Edgar A. Wollam, who so acceptably served Tecumseh 
Meeting, Mich., as pastor for some time past, has gone to 
Chicago to attend the Moody Bible Institute. J. W. Chaney, 
Wilson Mills, but formerly of Columbus, Ohio, is doing good 
work as pastor in his place. 

On account of ill health, President Isaac Sharpless, who 
has been selected to visit our Western colleges and lecture 
under the auspices of the Educational Committee of the 
Friends Yearly Meeting, has been compelled to postpone his 
trip. He hopes to be able to fill his engagements early next 
spring. 


Whitewater Quarterly Meeting at its next session will con- 
sider a request for the establishment of a new monthly meeting 
in West Richmond, Ind., centering about Earlham College. 
It is the plan, if the request is granted, to hold the First-day 
morning meetings in connection with Earlham Chapel exer- 
cises until a new meeting house can be erected. 


In the First-day morning meeting at Earlham, Iowa, on the 
15th ult. W. Jasper Hadley, Superintendent of Evangelistic 
Work in Iowa Yearly Meeting, preached a very acceptable 
sermon, and David Edwards, one of the faculty of Penn Col- 
lege, gave an excellent address in the evening of the same 
day. John Stribling is doing good work as pastor in the 
meeting. 

Stacy E. Bevan, John R. Cook and wife, and Fred. Johnson 
conducted a successful meeting at Victory school house, in 
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Seward County, Kansas. Seventeen professed conversion, 
and twelve were added to the church membership. Stacy E. 
Bevan and Fred. Johnson expected to begin a series of meet- 


ings about’ five miles from Victory, in Haskell County, the 
2oth ult. 


Adrian Quarterly Meeting was held at Tecumseh, Mich., 
the 7th and 8th ult. Daniel Whybren, Lupton, Mich.; Edward 
Mott, Cleveland, Ohio; Evangeline Reams, Columbus Ohio, 
and others who have recently moved into the limits of the 
quarterly meeting were present and were blessed of God in 
Gospel service. Elizabeth M. Jenkins, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
gave a missionary address on First-day afternoon. aniel 
Whybren will hold a series of meetings at Rollin, Mich. 


Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held the 20th 
to 22d ult., with a good degree of interest manifested in all 
the departments of work. Lewis E. Stout, Yearly Meeting 
Superintendent, brought helpful messages. Interesting talks 
on Bible School work were given by M. J. Baldwin, of the 
Indiana State Sunday School Association. On Thanksgiving 
Day, union services were held in the Friends meeting house, 
the sermon being given by the pastor of the Christian church. 


In addition to his work in the Biblical department at 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., Murray S.° Kenworthy is 
doing pastoral work at Dayton, Ohio. Active steps are now 
being taken’ to establish a Friends meeting at that place. 
Forty names have already been sent in for membership to 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Ind., and there 
may be others who will join as soon as they learn of the 
undertaking. A notice appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Dr. David Dennis, who has been connected with Earlham 
College since 1873, has been granted leave of absence until 
the spring’ term, on account of poor health. His classes will 
be continued under the instruction of Prof. B. H. Grave, 
Assistant in the Department of Biology. 

The Freshman class of Earlham College recently held its 
preliminary debate to choose representatives for the college 
debate to be held in the winter term. The men chosen were 
Holmer Morris, Leroy Jones and Hugh Jenkins. The subject 
of debate was: “Resolved, that Senators should be elected by 
direct vote.” 


The following items come from Fairmount, Indiana: 

Louisa Rush, a minister belonging to the meeting, is very ill. 

A thank offering of over $38.00 was taken in the morning 
meeting the 22d ult., to be placed in the hands of the Home 
Mission Committee for distribution. : 

Out of 20 classes in the Bible School seven were banner 


classes. All the teachers were present excepting two, and they 
supplied substitutes. A double quartette furnished special 
music. 


The Foreign Missionary Society is very interesting. The new 
books have arrived, and programs are completed for the year. 
Ida Ellis is president. 


The following items have been received from Haviland, 
Kansas: ; 

Luke Woodard and wife, Fountain City, Ind. recently 
visited in the vicinity and attended the meeting. — 

Homer Cox, formerly of Indiana, entered upon his pastoral 
work at Haviland the 15th ult. ; 

Prof. Albert T. Styles, New Providence, Ia., was present 
at the services on the 22d ult. and spoke acceptably. On the 
24th ult. he gave a lecture at the Academy Hall on the “In- 
vestment of Life.” f 

Haviland Academy completed its fall term the 25th ult. 
The progress this year has been very good under the direction 
of Prof. Frank Clark. 

Nebraska Central College sent representatives to the. Y. M. 
Cc. A. and Y. W. C. A. conferences at Cascade, Colorado, 
last summer. Reports from these representatives appear 
in the current number of The Nebraska Friend. From the 
same issue we learn that a new cement walk has been put 
down around the steps at the north of the college building. 
The last paragraph in the editorial reads: “The rebuilding of 
the meeting house in Central City is still progressing, but 
we shall not be able to dedicate it at Thanksgiving as originally 


intended. Notice will be given, if possible, in the next issue 


of the exact date of dedication day, so that those who wish 
to be present from a distance may arrange to do so. We are 


still hoping for replies from the appeals for help which have | 


been sent out. We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
£6 from Alfred Newsom, the Irish friend who was present at 
our yearly meeting.” 


George W. Adams, a minister from Oklahoma, has recently 
been laboring in Gospel service on the Olympic Peninsular 
in the State of Washington, and has been meeting with great 
success. He held services at various points along the railroad 
from Port Gownsend south. He found a great number of 
people who had been raised Friends, or had known of them in 
early life. The result of his labor was a request for mem- 
bership with Friends of about twenty persons; also a request 
for the establishment of a monthly meeting. This request 
has been granted by Newberg Quarterly Meeting, and a 
monthly meeting has been established known as Quilcene 
Meeting. 

After the establishment of the meeting, George W. Adams 
was assisted in an evangelistic meeting by Edgar Williams, 
Seattle. This effort resulted in the addition of about twenty- 
five young people to the meeting. 


We have already briefly mentioned the first conference of the 
American Friends Board .of Foreign Missions, held at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Eleventh month 17-18. A correspondent gives more 
definite information. He writes: “A good representation was 
in attendance from five quarterly meetings, namely, Dublin, 
Eastern, New Garden, Westfield and Whitewater. A very 
comprehensive and instructive program was carried out under 
the direction of Charles E. Tebbetts, General Secretary of the 
Board. The presence of A. Warburton and Henrietta David- 
son, of London Yearly Meeting, who are returning to China, 
was an inspiration to the conference, as they told of the 
awakening of China and the responsibility laid upon the 
Christian world for its evangelization. 

The mission study classes under the direction of Chas. 
E. Tebbetts were most helpful, and it is expected that local 
classes will be formed in each of the meetings represented 
through the instrumentality of the delegates.’ 


Grand River Quarterly Meeting was held at Lowell, Kan., 
the 6th to 8th ult., and was an occasion of unusual interest. 
Several Friends were in attendance from the different parts 
of the quarterly meeting. The ministers present were Harvey 
Wallace, from the Seneca Mission; John M, Radcliff, from 
the Modoc Mission; Wm. George, from the Wyandott Mis- 
sion; Miriam Mendenhall, from the Ottowa Mission; also 
Martilla Cox and Jeremiah Hubbard, of Miami, Okla.; Robt. 
Carter, Columbus, Kan.; W. A. Rees, a minister and evangelist 
from Vermilion, Hlinois. All of these ministers were very 
welcome, and their messages were inspiring. Much satisfac- 
tion was expressed with their company and service. The 
business sessions were well attended. On First-day the house 
was well filled, and after a few remarks from some of the 
home ministers, W. A. Rees preached at some length. Con- 
viction came to his hearers. 

During the week following the quarterly meeting, W. A. 
Rees continued to hold evangelistic services. The meetings 
have been a real spiritual uplift, and the community has 
gained a clearer and more comprehensive view of the value 
of the Gospel of Christ to the world. 


BORN. 


WanzeEr.—To Walter Raymond and Agnes D. Wanzer, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Eleventh month 3, 1908, a son, William Raymond. 


DIED. 


PrArson.—At the home of her son, Epaminondas Pearson, 
Dysart, Iowa, Eleventh month, 8, 1908, Sabina Pearson aged 
eight-seven years. 


Painter—At his home in Pasadena, Cal., Tenth month 7, 
1908, David S. Painter, in his eighty-seventh year. He was a 
life-long Friend of the old type. 


Jounson.—At Lakehurst, N. J., Eleventh month 18, 1908, 
Amy E. Johnson, in her seventieth year. She was the daugh- 
ter of James and Elizabeth Johnson, both deceased, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. Educated at Friends School, Providence, 
R. I., her life work was that of teacher, for which she had 
a rare talent. The spiritual uplift which accompanied her 
teaching and her living has borne fruit in the lives and char-, 
acters of those who were associated with her. Loving hearts 
paid their tributes to her memory on the hillside in Earlham 
Cemetery, Richmond, Indiana. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 

LESSON XI. TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1908. 
SOLOMON DEDICATES THE 
TEMPLE. 

I Kines 8: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TrExtT.—I was glad when they 
said unto me, let us go into the house of 
the Lord. Psa. 122:1. 


DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Twelfth month 7. Dedication 


of the Temple. I Kings 8: 1-66. 
Third-day. Assembly of people. II Chron. 


» 'Rpurth-day, ‘The word tuifileaMipeheon. 
° "Fitth-day. Dedicatory prayer. II Chron. 
Arete Refuge in trouble. ILI Chron. 
D eceinatie Penitence. II Chron. 6: 
32-42. 


First-day. Glory of the Lord. II Chron. 
(fo ale 

Time—About. 959 B. C., or the 
eleventh year of Solomon’s reign, ac- 
cording to the revised chronology. 
Place.—On the eastern hill of Jeru- 
salem, sometimes called Moriah, also 
Mount Zion, in the Old Testament. The 
Temple was much smaller than is often 
thought, being about 90 feet long, 30 


FATHER AND SON. 
BOTH GAINED HEALTH ON RIGHT FOOD. 


A food that will build up the health 
of a man and that can be digested by a 
baby, certainly has value worth consid- 
ering. 

The following report from an Ohio 
wife and mother is to the point and 
interesting. 

“My husband had suffered great 
agony from stomach trouble at times for 
five years. Finally, after six months in 
the hospital, he was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis. 

“From that time he grew weaker and 
thinner until, when we brought him 
home he was reduced from 145 to 108 
pounds. 

“Then he began to eat for breakfast, 
Grape-Nuts with cream and a_ soft 
boiled egg. For dinner a dish of Grape- 
Nuts and cream, toasted bread and a 
glass of warm milk. For supper same as 
breakfast with a baked potato, one or 
two poached eggs, and a glass of warm 
milk. 

“After two months on this diet he had 
nearly regained his normal weight. He 
took outdoor exercise, and got plenty of 
sleep. He has no more trouble with his 
stomach, and can eat anything. 

“These results induced us to try 
Grape-Nuts on our 6 months baby, who 
from birth had been puny. Nothing 
seemed to agree with him, although we 
tried the whole list of infant foods. 

“When I began to feed him Grape- 
Nuts with warm milk poured on to make 
it soft, he weighed only 13 pounds. 
After six weeks of his new diet he has 
gained seven pounds, and is healthy and 
happy.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


feet wide, 30 feet high; this was divided 
into the Holy Place, 30 by 60 by 30 feet; 
and the Holy of Holies, 30 by 30 by 
30 feet. It is impossible to give definite 
figures as the exact length of the cubit 
has not been determined. See I Kings 
6: 14-38. In addition to the main build- 
ing there were the chambers and the 
courts. 

Parallel passage-—II Chronicles 5: 2- 
14. 
The long accounts in Kings and 
Chronicles of the building of the Tem- 
ple, while they give a vivid idea of the 
magnificence,of the Temple and a fairly 
definite picture of its main features, are 
very incomplete as to details. Technical 
terms are used whose meaning is un- 
known, and so render any reproduction 
of the building to a very great extent 
imaginative and undoubtedly incorrect as 
to details. The main purpose of the 
account we have in Kings and Chroni- 
cles is to emphasize the magnificence of 
the structure, and so add to the glory of 
David and Solomon and of the offering 
they made to Jehovah. How far it re- 
sembled the Tabernacle is uncertain. 
Indeed, it is more likely that it was 
rather like an Egyptian temple than 
anything else. The Jews were not 
builders, and Solomon was under the 
influence of an Egyptian wife (I Kings 
3:1), and also of the Phoenicians (I 
Kings 5:18; 7:13), who themselves were 
under Egyptian influences. Read the 
description of a temple in Breaster’s re- 
cent history of Egypt, and the similarity 
is striking. It should be remembered 
that, like most ancient temples, the 
Temple had no windows, in the modern 
sense; light was not needed, for worship 
was performed outside in the courts. 


1. “Then.” When the Temple was 
finished. ‘Elders,’ the members of 
Solomon’s Council; “Heads,” the heads 
of the tribes; “Princes.” R. V.- The 
leaders of divisions smaller than the 
tribes. “Bring up the ark.” The Tem- 
ple was to be the dwelling place of Je- 
hovah. Compare II Sam. 6: 1-12; 7:1, 
2; Ps. 122:1-8 “Out of the City of 
David,” etc. That is probably that part 
of the city which David seized from the 
Jebusites. It was the southern part. 
The extent of the city in Solomon’s day 
is not known. 

2. “At the feast.’ Doubtless the 
Feast of Tabernacles, which was held 
after the harvest, in our September. 

4. “The tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion.” Better as in R. V. “The tent of 
meeting.” The reference evidently is to 
the Mosaic Tabernacle, but is difficult 
to explain, as it is evident from the 
account in II Samuel 6, that David pro- 
vided a tent himself. The expression 
“tent of meeting” means a tent where 
Jehovah meets those who come to seek 
him. It is interesting to note that there 
is no mention of Levites in the Septua- 
gint. 

5. It is likely that the sacrifices were 
made on the way from the tent to the 
Temple. Compare II Samuel 6:13. 
“That could not be told.” But see verse 


Be 

6. “Oracle.” The word comes from 
the Vulgate; it means here the Holy of 
Holies, 

7. “Cherubim.” Hebrew plural. “Cov- 
ered.” The word implies protection as 
well as covering. 

8. “And the staves were so long that 
the ends of the staves were seen from 


| is more 
tasteful, healthful 

and _ nutritious 
when raised with 


The only baking 
powder made ¢ 
with Royal * 
Grape Cream 
of Tarta 
made from 
grapes. 


the holy place.’ R. V. This passage 
is clearer than in the A. V., but still 
is not very clear. ‘The meaning ap- 
pears to be that the ark lay east and 
west, in such a position that its staves 
could just be seen in the darkness of the 
inner chamber from the main hall, but 
did not extend beyond the door.” “Unto 
this day.” ‘This shows that the book 
was written before the destruction of 
the Temple. 

9g. There was nothing in the ark but 
the tables of the Law. There is no 
passage in the Old Testament which 
parallels that in Hebrews (9:4); a 
tradition says that the pot of manna and 
Aaron’s rod were removed before the 
time of Solomon. “Horeb” is usually 
held to be a peak of the range of Sinai, 
or it may be another name of the same 
locality. 

10, 11. “Come out of the holy place.” 
After placing there the ark of the cov- 
enant. “The cloud.” ‘The definite ar- 
ticle implies a special cloud, and 
doubtless refers to the cloud referred to 


in Exodus 40:34, 35. This was the. 


visible token that Jehovah had accepted 
the Temple and had taken up his abode 
in it. Congpare also Isa. 6:4; Luke 9: 
34, 35. The parallel account in II 
Chron. (5:12-14) states that there was 
a great outburst of singing and of 
trumpets immediately before the ap- 
pearance of the cloud. The cloud was 
so full of glory that the priests had to 
withdraw. “Stand to minister.’ At 
the altar of incense which was in the 
Holy Place. The cloud diffused itself 
throughout the whole edifice, thus show- 
ing that Jehovah claimed the whole for 
Himself. 

This Temple stood for more than four 
hundred years, when its precious furni- 
ture and utensils were carried away to 
Babylon and the Temple itself razed to 
the ground. 
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Christian Endeanor. 
{Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1908. 


BOOKS THAT DELIGHT AND 
STRENGTHEN. 


Proy. 4: 1-9. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 7. 
books. Acts 1: 1-5. 

Third-day. Paul’s books. II Tim. 4: 9-13. 

Fourth-day. Peter’s books. I Pet. 1: 1-5. 

EEE Oey Missing books. Num. 21: 


Sixth-day. 
12-18. 
Seventh-day. Parchment rolls. Jer. 36: 


Luke’s 


Writings in stone. Px. 24: 


Fowell Buxton, the noted English phi- 
lanthropist, member of Parliament and 
anti-slavery advocate, attributed the 
success of his life to the influence of the 
Gurney home, where he visited early 
in life and where he found his helpmeet. 
His character was formed in such meas- 
ure by the influence of the family he 
mingled with there that he himself said: 
“Tt has given color to my life; and he 
attributed his success at the Dublin Uni- 
versity “to nothing but the Earlham 
Visits,’ during which he imbibed the 
spirit of self-improvement. 


It is not. given to all of us to visit 
in such a home, nor to meet with such 
people anywhere, but a resource that is 
available everywhere—too easily, per- 
haps, to be prized at its best value—is 
that of the companionship of books. 
Doubtless too little is known of our 
best examplars and those who might, 
through the pages in which their lives 
are recorded, be our most helpful com- 
panions, “Whoever has left behind him 
the record of a noble life has bequeathed 
to posterity an enduring source of good.” 
Says Milton, “It is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” It is said ¢hat Franklin’s useful- 
ness and eminence were attributed by 
him to the effect on his early life of 
Cotton Mather’s “Essays to do Good,” 
and many a man of greater or less prom- 
inence in achievement has learned some 
of the most important lessons of in- 
dustry, frugality and sturdy independ- 
ence from the career of Benjamin 
Franklin; and so of other biographies 
without limit. 


But, while tastes vary and books of 
one sort or another come and go in 
the favor of readers, one book steadily 
grows in its universal demand, because 
it conveys the message to meet a uni- 
versal need. Oftentimes the sense of 
need must be awakened, but once it is 
appreciated, its source of supply is found 
so near at hand and so satisfying that 
the record of His life and the earlier 
Scriptures that testify of Him come to 
be prized more and more as He is more 
fully known and understood. It is the 
record of God’s revelation of Himself 
in the lives of the patriarchs and pro- 
phets and in the growth and _ progress 
of the chosen people; then in the person 
of Jesus Christ and the growth and 
progress of the Christian Church. What 
was lived out was recorded; the mes- 
sages that a stage of religious experience 
demanded sprang from the lips of an 
Isaiah or a Jeremiah, or was penned by 
a faithful scribe like Ezra, and the Bible 


1908—PREMIUMS—1909 


THE FRIENDS HYMNAL 


APPROVED BY THE HYMNAL COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections. Hymns suitable for all kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. Vo hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. For melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections are unsurpassed. Bound in 
Cloth; postpaid’ Siartaaeme. 11 9 “hae plzOO 


. $2.15 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid) for . 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL 
- SELF=PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary use, including many new words. The definitions 
embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition. Among the features are 
Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities and 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionary of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 
World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. rooo Pages. Size, 54x 8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, 


postpaid mal + aches gel Conte Sa DESY alec A ed - + $1.75 Absolutely aesinte! may be 
The American Friend and this Book (postpaid), $2.65 joled uiiieutiodury to bine 


THE STORY LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


“ Rive hundred of the shortest and best narratives have been gath™ 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on the thread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents.” —A4 uthor’s Introduction. _ 

““T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography of America’s 
most picturesque President.""—Albert J. Beveridge, (U. S. Senator from 
Indiana.) | Z } 5 

1909 is the 1ooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 
many of our readers will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘ the cream of all Lincoln literature’ and offer it 
at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 
Price (postpaid) .... . . $2.00 


The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present time in an 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo. pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker history socompletely. 
The salient points are well chosen 
andwellexpressed. Writien espectal- 
ly for young people. Should beinevery 
Quaker home. Cloth bound. Illustrated. 


Price postpaid ....-...2.-. $1.35. 
The American Friend and this 

BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
Book (postpaid ) hee $2.05 The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 
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FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investmené; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor... 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. DicKINSON FRANK M. REED 


VA[FaAnM MORTGAGES] 


} On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the ff 
7 safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
“= tomers for 36years. Wecollect and remit inter- ff 
Write for booklet and list. § 


est wherever investors desire. 


[ELLSWORTH anv JONES|| 


TOWA FALLS, IOWA, 


6’ NET TO| FARM 
LENDER |! LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
em ployee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMIERIGAN INVESTMENT CO. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


: NMG Cort 
O° FALIADELPHIAS : 


LINE CUFFS. 
COLOR WORK 


WHAT GENUINE PLEASURE 


To receive as a sift 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Itisthe BEST C:FT. Altbraryina single volume, of 
constant service and value to the home, professional 
and business man, and the student. The work answers 
correctly all kinds of questions in language, about 
places, rivers, men, names in fiction, foreign words, 
and many other subjects. 2380 Pages, 5000 Illustra- 
tions, Enlarged by 25,000 Additional Words. Useful, 
Attractive, Lasting. Its accuracy is unquestioned. 
The final authority for the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ and Specti- 
men Pages, FREE. ention in your request 
THIS PUBLICATION and receive a useful set cf 
Colored Maps, pocket size. 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest abridgment of the International. The Thin 
Paper Edition is a real gem of bookmaking unsur- 
passed for excellence and convenience. A Choice Gift. 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Remember the pleasure and benefit in owning an 
INTERNATIONAL 


came to be a record and treasure-house 
stored with things new and old. 

To understand it we need to know 

be < 

the habit of daily life of the Orient, 
their domestic and social and commer- 
cial and political conceptions, their 
philosophy and their modes of express- 
ing thought: so that every external aid 
to a knowledge of the Book must be 
welcomed. But no aid can take the 
place of “the Spirit that gave it forth,” 
and personal application to our own lives 
of what He teaches through the writ- 
ten Word and by His own indwelling. 


(Continued from page 774.) 

ers who made a profit out of the divorce 
business secured the requisite petition, 
and on election day the new law was 
submitted to the people. It was over- 
whelmingly sustained. 


Since the reinstatement of “machine” 
control in Philadelphia little has been 
done to check the graft of the Republi- 
can “gang.” The City Party lost its 
prestige by unholy alliances with various 


political factions until little organized 
opposition remained. A few weeks be- 
fore this fall election a new party, 


known as the Philadelphia Party, was 
organized, and D. Clarence Gibboney, 
Secretary of the Law and Order So- 
ciety, was persuaded to become its can- 
didate for Sheriff. He secured such a 
large vote that it: became evident to 
everyone that there is a large indepen- 
dent element in the city favorable to 
cleaner politics. 

Another ray of hope comes from the 
renewed activity of the “Committee of 
70.” Our readers may remember that 
this committee was largely responsible 
for the reform movement in 1905. At a 
recent meeting it decided to carry on an 


active campaign along three definite 
lines: 
To endeavor to defeat all bills in- 


tended to weaken or nullify any of the 
reform laws obtained as a result of the 
1905 political upheaval. 

To endeavor to bring about the nom- 
ination of candidates for Councils who 
will be their own masters. 

To investigate irregularities, graft or 
fraud in any municipal department, and, 
if the evidence warrants, to institute 
prosecutions. 


NOTICES. 


Program for Fowler Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Friends to be held Twelfth month 
18, 19 and 20, 1908: 

First session, Sixth-day: 
Conference, 10 A. M. 

Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, 
20 Mi 

Education and Peace, 7.30 P. M. 

Seventh-day: Meeting for Worship, 
10. A. M: 

Meeting for business, 1.30 P. M. 

Temperance, 7.30 P. M. 

First-day: Meeting for Worship, 10 
A. M. 

Home and Foreign Mission, 2 P. M. 

Sunday-school Conference, 3.30 P. M. 

Christian Endeavor, 7.30 P. M. 

G. W. Bowers, 
Quarterly Meeting Supt. 


Doctrinal 


A stated meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Auxiliary of the International Medical 
Missionary Society will be held Fifth- 


BOILS, PIMPLES AND 
BLACKHEADS. 


ARE CAUSED BY BLOOD IMPURITY WHICH 
MAY BE REMOVED IN A FEW DAYS BY 
STUART'S CALCIUM WAFERS. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 

Why suffer boils, pimples, blackheads, 
tetter, eszema, rash, scabby skin and 
eruptions of all sorts, when you may by 
the simple act of letter writing bring to 
you proof that blood may be purified in 
a few days or weeks at the latest? 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers contain the 
most powerful blood purifier known to 
science—Calcium Sulphide. They con- 
tain other known purifiers, each having 
a distinct and peculiar office to perform. 

Instead of a face full of pimples, or a 
body which is assailed with boils or 
eruptions, you may enjoy, if you will, a 
skin normally clean and clear by the 
simple use of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 

They act almost like magic, so rapid 
is their work of purity done. 

You know the blood is 
through the lungs every breath. 
air purifies it. 

Stuart's Calcium Wafers help the 
lungs do their work by segregating the 
impurities so that the lungs may enrich 
the blood. 

Then they carry off the waste poisons 
and decay through the bowels. There 
is no need for months and years of 
treatment. Calcium Sulphide is so pow- 
erful, yet so harmless, that the blood 
feels its beneficial influence immedi- 
ately. 

Printed words are cold praise, espe- 
cially when you praise your own prod- 
uct and offer it for sale, but here is 
an opportunity of proving this praise 
by your own judgment without cost. 
Send us your name and address, no 
matter how serious your skin trouble 
may be, and we will send you a trial 
package of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
by mail free. It is’ wholly a matter 
for your approval. ‘Thousands of peo- 
ple have used these little wafers with 
success, and their praise is our testi- 
monial. Every druggist carries them 
in stock. Every physician knows what 
Calcium Sulphide will do. He will 
prescribe it as a blood purifier and 
charge for the prescription. Here is 
the best method of using Calcium Sul- 
phide, and you may test it free. Go to 
your druggist to-day and buy a pack- 
age of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, price 
50c., or write us and we will send you 
a trial package free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 175 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. 


pumped 
The 


o'clock 


day, Twelfth month 3d, at 2.45 
Joseph 


P. M., at the residence of Mrs. 
R. Rhoads, City Avenue, south of 63d 
Street, Overbrook Pa. 
An address will be given by Gilbert 
Bowles, of Tokio, Japan. 
E. C. Winn, 


Secretary. 


Active steps are now being taken to 
establish a Friends Meeting in Dayton, 
Ohio. A number of Friends have been 
interested in the undertaking, and forty 
names have been sent in for member- 
ship to Whitewater Monthly Meeting, 
Richmond, Ind. There may be a num- 
ber of others who would gladly join in 
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the movement if they knew of the work. 
If any Friend knows of members who 
have moved into the city, we would be 
glad to have their names and addresses. 

For the present we are meeting in 
the Young Woman’s League Building, 
on Second Street opposite the Arcade, 
where we would be glad to meet any 
interested Friends passing through the 
city. The Bible School meets at 9.30 
A. M., and the meeting for worship at 
10.30 A. M. 

Any helpful information may be sent 
to : 

J. F. Speer, 
107 Edgewood St., Dayton, Ohio, 
Or, Murray S. Kenwortuy, 
Richmond, Indiana, 
Acting Pastor. 


on evgry package 


SN BREMELST AND DESSERT 


Kinciy avo Liven Trovaves 


Delj sick or yell. 
Unlike other gp ey book cegample, write 
FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S. a. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS { 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotH TeLEPHoNnes 
Day orn NIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ii Shopping 
for Gloves 


You’ll find increased counter 
space, which means plenty of room ; 
a large force of experienced sales- 
people, which means quick service. 
You'll find a superb variety of 
Gloves, which means the very kind 
you want without a long, tiresome 
search. And, above all, you’ll find 
the beautiful quality and the perfec- 
tion of fit which comes from many 
ideas of our own going into the 
‘making, and which are not found 


in Gloves elsewhere in Philadelphia: 


Men’s Gloves, 50c to $25.00 — 


For street and dress wear, for auto- 
ing and outdoor sports. Fownes’ 
and Dent’s—all kinds. 


Women’s Gloves, 25¢ to $7.00— 
Kid, Cape, Mocha, Suede, Silk, 
Wool. 

Children’s Gloves, $1.00 to $2.00 
—Wool, Kid, Cape, Buck Gauntlets 
and Lined Gloves. 


Strawbridge & Glothier 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


HIS calendar consists of six leaves and front and back cover, cut at top so the leaves will 
turn easily, tied with heavy silk cord, in bow. The half dozen Half-tone Engravings, 
made from Wash Drawings, are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, on 
heavy Trichromatic paper, stippled after printing. A careful selection has been made of the 
tes accompanying each illustration, the matter being entirely different from that used 
ast year. 
An artistic Ripple finish bristol cover, printed in two colors of ink and embossed, makes 
a pleasing and effective finish. The subjects illustrated are: 
1. Inthe Gallery—Men 4. The Quilting Party 
_ 2. Inthe Gallery—Women 5. Knitting 
3. Onthe Way to [fleeting 6, Old Birmingham Meeting House 
(The Quilting Party is inserted this year by urgent request of many purchasers of the 
’08 calendar), 
Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, 
ready for mailing. Size5%x8% inches. Very appropriate ’Xmas or New Year Gift. 
Single copies, 35c.; 6 copies, $2.00; 12 copies, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. per copy. 
The Friend, Philadelphia, said of the ’08 calendar: ‘'It is a booklet, the most charac- 
teristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we remember to have seen.”’ 


4 of subjects 1, 2, 3 and 5, 3% x 6% inches, with 12-leaf 
Single Leaf Calendars calendar pad attached. Single “copies, 7c.; 6 copies, 
40c.; 12 copies, 75c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 4 calendars, or less. 
‘ exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, in Art 
Quaint Quaker Post Cards Brown Doubletone ink. 9 subjects, 25c., post- 
paid; or 3c. each; 2 for 5c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 5 cards, or less. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUSTIN C, LEEDS, Pres’t I, P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y and Treas. 


William S, , 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


WISDSOR HOTEL 

W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminol on Filbert St. 
European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 


The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING, Prices Moderate | 
MARY M. AITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


“A KALENDAR FOR PENNSYLVANIA,” 

for 1909, arranged and compiled by Amelia 

| Mott Gummere, author of ‘The Quaker, a 
| Study in Costume,’ and_ other historical 
works. One of the most artistic publica- 

| tions ever issued. The KALENDAR is in 
| almanac form and contains 12 pages with 
| numerous illustrations and decorations. 
| Printed in two shades of brown ink on a 
rich light brown paper, producing a strik- 
ing resemblance to old leather. A splendid 
holiday gift to send abroad or for any of 
your friends who are in even the remotest 


Telephones 


“A KALENDAR FOR NEW YORK” for 
1909. Similar to the Pennsylvania Kalen- | 
dar. There are 17 illustrations, with a | 
short description of each, all the subjects 
pertaining to the earliest period of New 


York State’s Colonial history. A handsome | way interested in Pennsylvania history. 
and valuable historical contribution. Price, Price, postage paid, $1.00. THE BIDDLE 
Postage paid, $1.00. THE BIDDLE PRESS, PRESS, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 : ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Steckhelders 4 . 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional te reserve, excluding 

capital stock = f . * ‘ 3 ‘ 3,831,063.94 


Incorperated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES M@NEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ABMENISERATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALS@P, Actuary 
J. BARPON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mer. Ins. Dept. SAMNJEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


* DIRECTORS 


WM. LONGSTRETH 

ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 

FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. . 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON BMLEN 
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THE QUAKER BOY ON THE FARM 
AND AT SCHOOL 


BY 


ISAAC SHARPLESS 
PRES. OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


This is a delightful narrative told by Pres. 
Sharpless in his own inimitable style. The 
book is richly illustrated with numerous 
pen-and-ink sketches by Jane Allen Boyer. 
Every Friend will enjoy its description of a 
typical Pennsylvania boy of an earlier 
period. Ready about 12th mo. 5th. 

PRICE, POSTAGE Paip, $1.00 


WITCHCRAFT AND QUAKERISM 


BY 
AMELIA MoTT GUMMERE 


The present reappearance of belief in supersti- 
tions and occult performances of more or less scien- 
tific character may well bid us halt and philosophize 
for a moment on the origin of such beliefs. Timely 
therefore is the book ‘‘Witchcraft and Quakerism’’ 
written by Amelia Mott Gummere. In this volume 
the author shows how, while the whole spirit of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was favorable 
to superstitious belief, the Friends as a body dis- 
countenanced any belief in witchcraft or its allied 
arts, A notable description is given of the witch- 
craft trial before William Penn;—the only one on the 
records of Pennsylvania. 


“Art thou a witch? Didst thou ride through the air on 
a broomstick?”’ Asked the Governor. When the poor 
bewildered creature answered “‘yes,’’ Penn remarked 
that there was no law to prevent her doing so, and 
laughingly dismissed the case. Not only members of the 
Society of Friends but the antiquarian and the historian 
will find here material for their careful study. There are 
several rare and most interesting illustrations. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00 


“A QUAKER CALENDAR FOR 1909” 


Copy:ighted by THE BIDDLE PREss 


In this calendar are six illustrations of scenes that 
are dear to everyone who claims any connection 
whatever with the Society of Friends. No more 
faithful picture studies of Quaker home life have 
ever been prepared. The drawings were done by 
Jane Allen Boyer, a well-known illustrator, who ex- 
hibits rare sympathy in her treatment of the work. 
There are six sheets, size 7x10 inches, with an illus- 
tration and a two months calendar on each sheet. 
The sheets are bound with two brass rings and sus- 
pended by a silk cord. Printed in sepia ink, on 
cameo plate paper, the effect is most beautiful and 
artistic. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 50c. 


[BOOKS & CALENDARS FOR GIFTS| 


“A KALENDER FOR PENNSYLVANIA” 
FOR 1909” 


Compiled by AMELIA Mott GUMMERE 


The first ‘‘Pennsylvania Kalender’’ was that which 
we issued for 1908. The popularity of that issue 
demonstrated that a new mile-stone had been es- 
tablished in the making of calendars and we pre- 
pared the issue for 1900 with full confidence of 
greatly increased sales. Already orders have been 
received which are almost equal to the entire 1908 
edition. The 1909 Kalender is uniform in general 
style with that of 1908. There are sixteen pages, 
size 5¥¢x9%¢ inches. ‘he paper used is a rich rough 
surface stock of light brown color with deckeled 
edges. Two shades of brown ink are used and the 
effect thus secured is unusually artistic. The treat- 
ment given the printing is such as to make the paper 
closely resemble leather. There are seventeen il- 
lustrations, in addition to the decorative headings 
and the signs of the Zodiac for each month. A short 
description accompanies each illustration. 

Packed in an attractive box. 

PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00 


‘(A KALENDER FOR NEW YORK FOR 1909” 


The success attending the publication of the 
“‘Pennsylvania Kalender for 1908’’ encouraged the 
compiler and ourselves to offer a similar ‘‘Kalender’’ 
for New York for 1y09. The form is the same as 
that of the Pennsylvania Kalender. The same 
paper is used and the same shade of ink. Thereare 
sixteen illustrations taken from the earliest period 
of New York’s Colonial history with a brief descrip- 
tion of each. These include such subjects as The 
Good Ship Half Moon, Peter Stuyvesant, New Am- 
sterdam in 1650, Wind Mill on Manhattan in 1640, 
The Wall, Stuyvesant’s Bowery House, Old State 
House, The Canal, Washington’s Headquarters at 
Newburgh, Old Senate House at Kingston, etc., ete. 

This is a splendid gift to present to any of your 
friends who are interested in the Empire State. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PaIp, $1.00 


“A KALENDER FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR 1909” 


Similar in all respects to the Pennsylvania and 


New York Kalenders. The illustrations in the 
Massachusetts Kalender are particularly pleasing. 
There are seventeen in all. Among the subjects are 
St. Gauden’s Pilgrim, The Mayflower, the Bell-buoy, 
the Flag of New England, Salem Witch, Old North 
Church, King’s Chapel, Old Powder House at 
Marblehead, A New England Fire Place, etc., etc. 
We wish particularly to call attention to the fact 
that, in these three Kalenders of the three states 
named, are offered suggestions for gifts for certain 
acquaintances that cannot be surpassed. Everyone 
has in his circle of friends those to whom one of 
these calendars would be one of the most acceptable 
gifts that could be chosen. 
PRICE, POSTAGE Pain, $1.00 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


“A Quaker Calendar for 1909,” by The 
Biddle Press, toro Cherry Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

his calendar is another attémpt to 
preserve the artistic beauty of a type of 
quiet, simple life that is fast passing 
away. On each of the six leaves of the 
calendar a quaint illustration and appro- 
priate verse remind us of scenes famil- 
iar to our fathers and mothers. 

This calendar is well worth a place on 
the wall of every Quaker home. 


“The Quaker Calendar for 1909,” by The 
Leeds & Biddle Co., 921 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 35 cents. 

“The Quaker Calendar” is already 
well known to many of our readers ow- 
ing to its popularity last year. The cal- 
endar for 1909 has a number of new 
features. The cover isa delicate shade of 
gray ripple bristol board with the title 
and year embossed and printed in two col- 


FEARED BEING GRABBED. 


WOMAN'S NERVOUSNESS FROM COFFEES 
DRINKING. 


The brain acts through the nerves. 

When the nerves are irritated by cof- 
fee drinking the mind often imagines 
things which have no real existence— 
such as approaching danger, unfriendly 
criticism, etc. 

A Michigan .woman suffered in this 
way, but found how to overcome it. 
She writes: 

“For twenty years, I drank coffee, 
thinking it would give me _ strength 
when tired and nervous. 

“The more coffee I drank, the more 
tired and nervous I became until I broke 
down entirely. Then I changed my 
work from sewing to housework. ‘This 
gave me more exercise and was bene- 
ficial, but I kept on drinking coffee— 
thought I could not do without it. 

“T was so nervous at times that if 
left alone I would not go from one room 
to another for fear someone would grab 
me, and my little children had to go 
around on tiptoe and speak in whispers. 

“Finally an attack of the grip weak- 
ened me so my nerves rebelled and the 
smell even of coffee was nauseating. 
Then my husband prepared some Postum 
for me, believing the long use of coffee 
had caused my break-down, so that my 
head and hands shook like the palsy. 

“At first I did not like Postum, but I 
kept on drinking it, and as we learned 
how to make it right according to direc- 
tions on packages, I liked it as well as 
coffee. 

“Occasionally I make coffee when we 
have guests, and give it to the children, 
too, but as soon as they taste it they 
return their cups for Postum. Now 
I go anywhere in the house day or 
night and never think of anyone grab- 
bing me and the children can romp as 
healthy children should—my nerves are 
all right.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


(Twelfth month 


Six leaves and cover, tied with silk cord, arranged so leaves will turn over readily. The 
half dozen illustrations, by Amy C. Sharpless and Hlizabeth Y. Murray, are typical of 
the Quaker life and garb. The Friend said of ’08 edition: ‘‘It is a booklet, the most 
characteristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we remember to have seen.’’ 
Beautifully printed, in art brown doubletone ink, on heavy trichromatic paper, 
stippled after printing. Enclosed in envelope, protected by pasteboard, ready for mailing. 


PRICE 35 CENTS. 


(POSTPAID, 37 CENTS) 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


tic effect than the calendar of last year. 
The illustrations are printed in a dark 
brown ink on a white background, 
which presents a subdued color tone 
well in keeping with the modest, yet 
artistic, make-up of the calendar. 


The Journal of the Friends Historical 
Society (London). 

The fourth and last number of the 
current volume of the Journal of the 
Friends Historical Society (London) 
has appeared. ‘The leading article dis- 
cusses “The Deflection of John Scan- 
field”; then follows the “Presentation 
of Quakers in Episcopal Visitations,” 
1662-1679, by G. Lyon ‘Turner; also 
“The Purchase of a Horse for Agnes 
Tomlinson,” 1728, by Dilworth Abbatt, 
and “Friends School and Workhouse,” 
by Joseph G. Green. 

The most interesting part of the 
Journal is “Notes and Queries.” Under 
this head are valuable notes concerning 
old manuscripts and historical relics of 
different kinds. 

This Journal is published four times a 
year, and is sent to all members of the 
Society. Each number of the Journal 
sells for 50 cents, net, while the member- 
ship fee is $1.25 per annum. The pres- 
ent is a very opportune time for begin- 
ning a new subscription, as the next 
number of the Journal will be the first 
of volume 6. 

Address Herman Newman, toro Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The City of Penn,’ published by The 
Biddle Press, toro Cherry Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Price, ro cents. 

This neat little pamphlet of 32 pages 
contains a charming account of the city 
which William Penn founded on the 
banks of the Delaware. It also con- 
tains a number of small illustrations of 
historical interest. 


Motto Cards, published by The Biddle 
Press, toro Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, 15 cents each. 

A choice selection of Motto Cards has 
been prepared by this company. ‘They 
are printed in two or «more colors, and 
doubly mounted on tinted cards. ‘The 
artistic blending of colors in these de- 
signs is most harmonious. 


SATISFIED. 


She: “You love me, then?” 

He: “I love you now.” 

She: “Ah, well! I suppose if a woman 
can get a man to love her now and then 
she should be contented?” 


Margaret (to young brother, coax- 
ingly): “O Willie, are you an angel?” 

Willie: “Not if it’s anything up- 
stairs.”—Punch. 


“A QUAKER CALENDAR FOR 1909” 
Contains six illustrations, one for each two 


“months, of typically Friendly scenes:. ‘‘Start- 


ing for Meeting,’ “At the Meeting-House 
Door,’ ete. Exquisitely printed in sepia 
ink on cameo plate paper. Everyone even 
distantly interested in the Quakers will ap- 
preciate this calendar. Six sheets, size 
7 x 10 inches. Price, postage paid, 60 
cents. THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU WANT a holiday gift that is 
unique and particularly suitable in every 
respect, order The Lincoln Story Calendar 
for 1909. This is a weekly calendar with 
a story for each week and fraction of a 
week. There are 62 anecdotes, stories and 
poems all relating to Lincoln, many of the 
stories being his own. These are all woven 
together to form a complete biographical 
narrative. The effect is charming and the 
historical value is far greater than that 
of the average book. This calendar is a 
splendid tribute to the memory of Lincoln. 
It will be prized by everyone who secures a 
copy. In no other way can the one hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1909 of Lincoln's 
birth be so suitably observed as by the 
possession of a Lincoln Story Calendar. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Price, postage 
paid, $1.00. THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hand Bags For Giits 


A superb assortment here for gift 
seekers to choose from. As for leathers, 
every good kind has its representatives— 
high-class seal, walrus, morocco, straight 
grain, pigskin, the lovely buffed alligator 
calf, the smart ‘‘ Vachette.” And the 
color-range is so wide you can find some- 
thing to harmonize with any costume. 


Imported Dressy Bags at $1.50 to $18.00 


Find among them charming Bags for 
dress wear, beautiful in line, distinctive 
in style, elegant in finish. Particularly 
at $1.50 is there goodchoosing. You'll be 
delighted with the good-looking styles 
you can get at this moderate price. 


Shopping Bags, $1.00 to $17.50 


Large, roomy styles, both plain and 
fancy effects, smart in shape, practical 
and durable in finish—the business or 
professional woman would welcome one. 


Misses’ & Children’s Bags, 25c to $3.50 


A great variety of pretty styles in 


light and dark colors, plain an 


fan 
effects. med 


SPECIAL at $3.75 


Bags of Buffed Alligator-calf, in tan, 
gray, green, brown, taupe, and of straight 
grain in black. A smart, roomy style, 
ey fine leather lining and leather han- 

es. 


Drawbridge & Glothier 
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THE HERO AS INVALID. 

A generation ago almost everybody read, at least 
once, Carlyle’s great book on Heroes. He gave us 
the Hero as Prophet, as Priest, as Poet, as King, 
etc., and he made us realize that these heroes have 
been the real makers of human society. I should 
like. to add a chapter on another kind of hero, who 
has, perhaps, not done much to build cities and states 
and church systems, but who has, almost more than 
anybody else, shown us the spiritual value of en- 
-durance—I mean the hero as invalid. 

It is the hardest kind of heroism there is to achieve. 
Most of us know some man—too often it is ourself{— 
who is a very fair Christian when he is in normal 
health and absorbed in interesting work, who carries 
a smooth forehead and easily drops into a good na- 
tured smile, but who becomes “blue” and irritable 
and a storm center in the family weather as soon as 
the bodily apparatus is thrown out of gear. Dys- 
pepsia or rheumatism proves to be as severe a test of 
the Christian grace in a man as is politics or finan- 
cial responsibility. Most of us have had a taste of 
humiliation as we have witnessed our own defeat 
in the presence of some thorn in the flesh, which 
-stubbornly pricked us, even though we prayed to 
have it removed and urged the doctor to hurry up 
-and remove it. 

What a hero, then, must he be who, with a weak 


and broken body, a prey to pain and doomed to die | 


‘daily, learns how to live in calm faith that God is 
good and makes his life a center of cheer and sun- 
‘shine! The heroism of the battlefield and the man- 
-of-war looks cheap and thin compared with this. We 
could all rally to meet some glorious moment when 
a trusted leader shouted to us, “Your country ex- 
pects you to do your duty.” But to drag on through 
days and nights, through weeks and months, through 
recurring birthdays, with vital energy low, with 
sluggish appetite, with none of that ground-swell 
of superfluous vigor which makes healthy life so 
good and still to prove that life 2s good, and to radi- 
ate joy and triumph, that is the very flower and per- 
fume of heroism. If we are making up a bead-roll 
of heroes, let us put at the top the names of those 
-quiet friends of ours who have played the man or 
revealed the woman through hard periods of inva- 


lidism and have exhibited to us the fine glory. of a 
courageous spirit. 

All my readers will think of some “star player” 
in this hard game of patience and endurance, and 
most of us have watched with awe and reverence 
the glorious fight of some of those unrecorded. heroes 
who won, but who got no Carnegie medal. The only 
person who ranks higher in the scale of heroism than 
the hero as invalid is possibly the person who pa- 
tiently, lovingly nurses and cares for some invalid 
through years of decline and suffering. Generally, 
though not always, it is a woman. Not seldom she 
is called upon to consecrate her life to the task and 
often she gives what is much more precious than 
life itself. We build no monuments to daughters 
who unmurmuringly forego the joy of married life, 
who refuse the suit of love in order to be free to 
ease the closing years of father or mother, grown 
helpless, but where is there higher consecration or 
finer heroism? Men sometimes complain that the 
days of chivalry and heroism are past. On the con- 
trary, they are more truly dawning. As Christianity 
ripens, love grows richer and deeper, and where love 
appears heroism is always close at hand. Our best 
heroes are mothers and wives and daughters; fathers 
R. M. J. 


and husbands and sons. 


A PLEA FOR THE HOME IDEAL. 


The Census Bureau has recently issued some sta- 
tistics concerning marriage and divorce in the United 
States, covering twenty years, ending Twelfth month, 
1906. According to this report, there has been a 
total of 12,832,044 marriages and 942,625 divorces, 
or an average of a little more than one divorce tu 
every fourteen marriages. With these figures comes 
the statement that the divorce rate in the United 
States is higher than in any other country from 
which like statistics can be secured. This, in itself, 
however, has little significance, since other countries 
are not as careful as we in attempting to regulate 
marital relations by law. More alarming is the fact 
that divorcee is on the increase in the United States. 
During the years 1900 to 1906, the rate of increase 
in divorce was nearly three times as great as the rate 
of increase in population, or, to put it more exactly, 
the gain in the former was 29.3 per ¢ +, in the lat- 
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ter 10.5 per cent. Compared with the number of 
marriages, divorce is more than twice as frequent 
now as it was forty years ago. 

There are many reasons why this is true. To the 
age old causes of lust and intemperance we must 
add a number of newer disturbing influences, most 
apparent of which are those occasioned by rapid in- 
dustrial and social readjustments. Few to-day would 
think of attempting to duplicate in their domestic 
cireles the simple home life of the early pioneers. 
New conditions have forced us to modify the home, 
and have made possible a life without the home, but 
they have also increased the possibilities of the 
home. From the standpoint of the individual, mar- 
riage has become less and less an economic necessity, 
and consequently it has become more and more a 
matter of moral obligation. For this reason, we wish 
to call attention to one cause of domestic bankruptey 
which is not always apparent on the surface. It is 
the weakening of the home ideal. 

We must learn the worth of a home. Before po- 
litical preferment, financial success, or scholarly ex- 
cellence, a young man should strive for domestic 
worth. A trip abroad, a chance to see the world, 
and an automobile are things to be enjoyed, but if 
they are bought at the expense of a fireside that 
he can call his own, their price is too great. Not 
because a home will increase a man’s momentary 
enjoyment, not because domestic life does not have 
its cares and crosses, but because it contributes, as 
nothing else in this world contributes, to the per- 
manent happiness of individuals and the ultimate 
well-being of society. 

From the home circle, where the strength and 
weakness of life can be shared with private confi- 
dence, and tempered with love; where approval and 
criticism alike minister to individual efficiency and 
mutual good-will; from this center the best and 
holiest conceptions of life have come. From the 
home more than from any other human institution 
Jesus borrowed a language to convey His message 
to men. It was no accident that He was reared in 
Nazareth of Galilee, for here, probably more than 
anywhere else at that time, a wholesome family life 
existed. Jerusalem had had its great temple, its 
rabbis and its priests. Nazareth had its humble 
homes. In one of these, along with other children, 
Jesus grew to manhood. 

Our best dreams of a world beyond the grave are 
the reflections of domestic ideals. The vision of a 
throne and a city may charm us for a season, but it 
is the “home over there” that persists in tugging at 
our heart strings. 


At first we think of streets of gold, 

Of gates of pearl and dazzling light, 

Of shining wings and robes of white, 
And things all strange to mortal sight. 
But in the afterward of years 

It is a more familiar place; 

A home unhurt by sighs or tears, 

Where waiteth many a well-known face. 
With passing months it comes more near. 
It grows more real day by day; 

Not strange or cold, but very dear— 
The glad homeland not far away. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The death of William Coffin Ladd, after seven 
years of illness, takes from the Society of Friends 
a man who had great qualities of life and service, 
and one who would have distinctly added to our power 
if his health had been spared. He was a pure and 
noble spirit, a high-minded man and a devoted 
Friend. He passed through the hard test of patient 
endurance, and he fought a good fight. 


At the advanced age of ninety years, Annabella E. 
Winn has passed into the full peace of God, which, 
in unusual measure, she breathed even in this world. 
Those who remember her in the years of her health 
will long carry with them the impression of her saint- 
liness and inspiration. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY.—XXIV.* 


45, Enthusiasm of Parents and Children for 
Education. 


Having spoken of the teachers and their work, it 
is but just to mention the part taken by the parents 
and their children in this building up process. Many 
of the parents had labored hard and struggled under 
many privations to care for their children during 
the war. When the war closed and they began to 
get started in their new life, their minds turned to 
their children, who had not had any opportunity 
for education during those long years of trial and 
darkness. But few schools were kept up in the 
South. The boarding school at New Garden con- 
tinued through the war, and the Friends Academy 
at Belvidere was in operation most of the time. 
With these exceptions but few schools were in oper- 
ation among Friends or others. At the close of the 
war what public school funds there were had been 
lost, so that parents turned to the association and 
said, ‘‘We can work our way and care for our fam- 
ilies if the association will assist us to educate our 
children. They are our hope for the future.” Many 
of them made heroic efforts to keep their children 
in school. Many bright examples of trust and faith 
came under my observation. One day after a meet- 


ing in the school, a mother invited me to go home. 


*Copyright, 1908, by The John C. Winston Co. 
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with her to dinner. When the time came to sit 
down to eat we gathered around the table and there 
were three pieces of back-bone of a pig, some corn 
bread and cold water. After the children had all 
bowed their heads and folded their hands, she re- 
quested me to ask the blessing upon the meal. While 
we were eating she talked of the blessings of her 
Heavenly Father—how he had preserved her and the 
children. She pointed out where General Sherman 
had pitched his tent over night, and the road in 
front of her house still showed the marks where the 
heavy artillery had been hauled along, but she had 
been preserved through it all and now her children 
were actually going to school and learning to read. 
Another poor widow told how during the summer, 
when her vegetables and little patch of corn were 
all drying up for the want of rain, she could not 
sleep one night, and getting out of bed, began to pray 
for rain. She then remembered that sometimes she 
had done wrong and was fearful that God would 
not hear her on account of her transgressions. She 
then woke up her three little children, who she felt 
were innocent, thinking that perhaps God would hear 
their prayers. When they had knelt with her she told 
them to ask God to send rain, and she believed the 
Heavenly Father would hear their childlike prayers. 
While they were praying the rain began to fall upon 
the clapboard: roof of the cabin. To her childlike 
faith it was a direct answer to prayer, and she could 
not speak of it without shedding tears of joy. One 
more instance, among others, was that of a poor 
widow with six children, who was struggling to edu- 
cate them. She had about half an acre of ground 
from which she and her children cleared off the trash 
and then with a hoe and shovels they loosened up 
the soil. She then sowed it with wheat, and with 
a rake and hoe covered it up. Then with the chil- 
dren she asked God to bless it and cause it to bring 
forth a good crop, and she covenanted with Him 
that He should have one-tenth of the income. It 
was a beautiful little patch of wheat, so much so that 
the neighbors talked about it. When harvest came 


they cut it the best they could, and with a flail beat, 


it out on the old barn floor. When they had cleaned 
it all there were ten half bushels of good wheat. 
The last half bushel was heaping full, and she pro- 
posed to the children that they give that one to the 
Lord. Not knowing how to use it to the best advan- 
tage, she brought it to our house saying that I would 
know how to use it to do the most good. My wife, 
knowing her condition, suggested that perhaps it 
would be right for her to keep it to help clothe and 
feed her children during the coming winter, but she 
insisted that it was not hers, that it belonged to 
the Lord and that she must leave it with me to 
dispose of in a way that would honor Him. Just 
then I came in, and after listening to her story, told 
her I would do with it as she requested, and then 
T had the pleasure of saying to her, “Here is a 
twenty-dollar bill that the Lord has sent thee, for 
yesterday morning, as I was leaving the home of a 


Christian woman in New York, she handed me this 
twenty-dollar bill for thee, as she had been in thy 
home and knew of thy need.” Her reply was, “I knew 
the Lord would do his part, and now he has given 
me twentyfold.” 

While giving a few instances illustrating the faith 
of a few parents, there were a far greater number 
who manifested this life of quiet confidence in God 
in their homes, never murmuring or complaining 
as they saw their property destroyed by the ravages 
of war. They bore with sweet resignation the odium 
that was heaped upon them and their families by 
the enemies of their peace principles, and as I 
sat and talked with them and listened to their tales 
of true heroism, I was often impressed with their 
simple narratives. They néver spoke of their acts 
in a way that would lead me to think they had done 
anything much, but simply had done their duty, 
which is a sign of true greatness. Sham heroism 
is always watching to see if it is going to be praised 
for what it is doing. Self is the forefront, always 
desirous of coming out on top in the eyes of its 
friends. Not so were these leading Friends of 
North Carolina. They were simply faithful unto 
their Master. These lessons were not lost upon their 
children. -They caught the spirit of endurance and 
of self-denying lives. They were ready to do their 
duty when the opportunity was offered. When the 
opportunity came for them to go to school they car- 
ried this spirit into the school room. So when the 
association opened the schools in different neighbor- 
hoods, the children were ready to fill them up. 
There was no need of a truant officer in such neigh- 
borhoods. It has been my privilege to be connected 
with institutions of learning for more than fifty 
years, first at Farmers’ Institute, then in the asso- 
ciation work in North Carolina, then at Providence, 
Rhode Island, and now for the last thirty years with 
Earlham College. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I have never seen scholars, old or young who 
were more keen to learn or who made better pro- 
gress in their studies than these in North Carolina. 
They caught the spirit of education and had a 
determination to make up for lost time. Many of 
these were young men and young women who had 
lost four or five years when they should have been 
in school. Speaking one day to a little boy of 
about twelve and his sister, perhaps ten, who had 
to walk four miles to school through the woods, 1 
asked them what time they left home in the morn- 
ing. The reply was, “We do not know; we have 
no clock, but the stars were still shining when we 
started.” The teacher said they were nearly always 
on time. Those children have grown up and arc 
making their mark in the Church to-day. Many 
walked two and three miles. Is it to be wondered 
at that with such teachers and such earnest schol- 
ars, backed up by the parents who were encourag- 
ing the work, and with the united prayers of the 
Church, that the work of the Baltimore Association 
was a success? It could not have been otherwise. 
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46. The Model Farm. 


Soon after the educational work was under way, 
the Association conceived the idea of trying to 
improve and develop the agricultural resources of 
the State. On this subject it made the following 
record: “The low and unremunerative state of 
agriculture in North Carolina exercises a very de- 
pressing influence upon every effort to ameliorate 


the physical and educational condition of her peo- | 


ple. Every other interest being essentially depen- 
dent upon this, languishes under the inadequate 
reward of the tiller of the soil. Under this influence 


the disposition to leave the State after the close of 
the war had scarcely any limit except the inability 
to do so. To educate and enlighten her people with- 
out at the same time demonstrating the possibility 


RESIDENCE OF THE LATE NATHAN HUNT. 


of greater returns for labor would still further tend 
to her depopulation. A work so general in its char- 
acter could not fail to stimulate Friends to desire 
improved agriculture. There had been a continual 
pressure upon us to establish a model farm and to 
place among them a practical farmer who should 
by improved farming implements, artificial manures, 
introduction of grasses, selected seed and stock, de- 
monstrate to their eyes the great neglected wealth 
of the soil, awaiting only the call of improved cul- 


tivation; and who, by the establishment of agricul- | 


tural clubs within the limits of each quarterly meet- 
ting, should stimulate a spirit of inquiry and enter- 
prise which would be rewarded by the best practical 
results. We have accordingly purchased a farm of 
that honored and devoted servant of Christ, the late 
Nathan Hunt, at Springfield, on the dividing line 
between Guilford and Randolph Counties.” This 
farm was bought in 1867, after much care and 
investigation, Francis T. King going down two or 
three times himself, and taking one or two farmers 
with him from Maryland and Pennsylvania. It 
contained about two hundred acres and cost $4,400. 
The Friends at Springfield were so anxious to have 
it located there that they paid $700 towards it. 
There was a small stream of water running through 
this farm upon which they erected a bone mill, be- 
lieved to be the first bone mill erected in the South. 
By this means they secured bone dust to use as 
fertilizer. 


They selected as the superintendent of 


the agricultural work William A. Sampson, of 
Maine, who took charge of the farm, erected a model 
dwelling house upon it, and a barn built after the 
most approved plan. Fourth month 12, 1869, F. T. 
King wrote to his friend Samuel Bewley, in Ireland, 
saying that “After three years’ duration it has made 
wonderful progress, revolutionizing the whole neigh- 
borhood. I often rejoice in tears at this true mani- 
festation of true Christian citizenship on the part of 
men who were despised for a century past and who 
suffered patiently for conscience’s sake, now 
returning good for evil. There are now 
seventeen agricultural clubs with a membership 
of over fifteen hundred. They meet monthly. 
We make this department nearly self-sustaining. It 
embraces a model farm, agricultural implements and 
seed department, four hundred and fifty subscribers 
to agricultural papers, all under the care of our 
superintendent, who is a farmer and a lecturer. He 
has solved the grass question, for in 1867 he imported 
and sold at cost 500 pounds of clover seed, in 1868, 
5,000 pounds, and in 1869, 19,880 pounds.” The 
superintendent, in his fourth annual report, in 1871, 
writes to the association, “From a careful estimate, 
I am satisfied that over 10,000 acres have been suc- 
cessfully sown with clover in consequence of the estab- 
lishment of your farm. I have hulled and cleaned 
several lots of clover seed for various persons this 
fall and now have one which was brought ten or 
twelve miles to be cleaned. By the sale of improved 
implements, several reapers, mowers, wheelrakes, 
ploughs, both iron and cast steel, cultivators, clover 
seed gatherers, etc., have been supplied by me to the 
farmers, greatly to their satisfaction. There is music 
in the click of a mowing machine which to the ear 
of a progressive man is more potent than the words 
of an orator, and which is proved in every neighbor- 
hood where one is carried. It instantly suggests the 
propriety of removing all stumps, stones, sprouts; 
underdraining the wet places so the horses can travel 
better; better ploughing to insure a smooth surface; 
all these improvements speedily followed. Hardly 
a day passes without some stranger visiting the farm, 


and in spring time they come in great numbers, so 


that during the second and third months it takes 
nearly all my time to attend to them. During thé 
last year it was estimated that something over one 
thousand persons visited the farm. Of the improved 
stock we now have five head of thoroughbred Alder- 
neys, the gifts of Charles L. Sharpless, of Philadel- 
phia; James Taylor and Joseph B. Cooper, of New 
Jersey, and James Carey and James W. Tyson, of 
Baltimore.” This farm was named by the associa- 
tion Swarthmore Farm, but it became known far and 
wide as the Model Farm. In 1872, Francis T. King 
writes, “The effect of our operations on the com- 
munity has been gratifying and can be seen for fifty 
miles around. About 15,000 acres have been sown 
with clover, in the surrounding counties, since our 
operations commenced. Many improved implements 
have been introduced. Instead of the scythe and 
cradle are frequently seen the mower and the reaper. 
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A large number of people from all parts of the State 
continue to visit the farm to see for themselves the 
new way, and they very generally express themselves 
as satisfied that it is an improvement on the old 
exhaustive system. The effects of our educational 
and agricultural efforts in staying the tide of emigra- 
tion to the West is very apparent and has already 
saved to North Carolina hundreds of her best citi- 
zens.” 


47. Close of the Work of the Baltimore Association. 

When the time came that the association felt it 
had done its duty in the agricultural department, 
the farm was sold and the proceeds used to advance 
the educational interests of what is now known as 
Guilford College. At the same time they arranged 
to close their care of the educational work and _ to 
turn it over to the supervision of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. In my final report I find the fol- 
lowing closing paragraph: ‘In bringing this, my last, 
report to a close, I desire to record my high appre- 
ciation of the services of our teachers. ‘To their 
devoted and earnest labors in a great measure is due 
the success of this noble work, a work of seven years, 
which | believe will stand out prominently in the 
history of our Society in the South. Permit me to 
suggest the propriety of publishing a brief history of 
it which I believe would be deeply interesting and 
useful. In conclusion, it is with deep regret that 
I take leave of the work in the prosecution of which 
I have become so closely united with the dear teach- 
ers and Friends with whom I have labored. I desire 
also to express my gratitude to you for your con- 
fidence and support. I feel thankful that I have 
had even a small part in this good cause. May the 
Divine blessing continue to rest upon you and the 
State that has*been the scene of this work is the 
prayer of your friend.” 

We find upon the records of the association this 
closing minute, “At a called meeting of the Balti- 
more Association of Friends to Advise and Assist 
Friends of the Southern States, held at Friends 
Meeting House, corner of Eutaw and Monument 
Streets, Baltimore, Second month 12, 1871, Presi- 
dent Francis T. King, Secretary John C. Thomas, 
Treasurer Jesse Tyson and thirteen members, it was 
resolved that as the objects of the association have 
been accomplished and no further reason exists for 
its continuance, the said association is hereby dis- 
solved. The books and papers of the association are 
to be placed with the records of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. The secretary was directed to 
send a copy of these minutes to the Provident Life 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia. Then ad- 
journed. John C. Thomas, Secretary.” 

The question has often been asked, how much 
money did the association expend in their work and 
where did it come from? It has been hard to find 
a definite answer to this question, but after con- 
siderable research I believe the following figures 
approximately yield the facts in the case. 


Tor Physical relief, including cost of the 


MOCol PE ares: ff ee oe eee ae $ 36,000.00 
FOPIOILGAS BG MUMO GMM <7 ts t3cus 5 at tuav ace estes 72,000.00 
GUL OT A MOCO tsa ed ce utes 23,000.00 
Building and repairing meeting houses.. _—_ 7,300.00 

PRY NE O65 51 GRRE NA id BAR Act $138,300.00 


As nearly as I can ascertain, this amount was 
divided among the members of the different yearly 
meetings as follows: 


London Yearly Meeting............. $ 38,750.00 
EDU DUSTY same ME sl sso; ete Stree a 16,250.00 
Gre atl ec es fheye oe" sodas cobra a aes 9,000.00 
Bi CEN Sons = 4,5 MR eae th 10,200.00 
Us) sy DECOYS) NGG IE 2b eg mi he anal Sh 30,150.00 
TSALGUIOT eg EMMA aac Syesare cictla «8 ure e's 14,700.00 
Ohiog Amant me ye topos oa bh eas 1,600.00 
TELAT: Reet Ieee ta Sec chek oN ae ae 9,750.00 
IW esteem pe merce resale tits). dete cack 5,500.00 
LOW care cea eae mh ON, eee 2,400.00 

DOte be RE taeda ss asks Goa trom $138,300.00 
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THE SYRIAN AUTUMN. 


BY KATIE GABRIEL. 


To all of us the word “autumn” suggests much. 
To you in the northern and central United States 
it suggests trees laden with luscious fruit, the gather- 
ing in of the harvest, the graceful feathery golden-rod 
and purple asters, clear frosty nights and then the 
forests blazing with crimson and gold, the bursting 
burrs dropping their wealth of nuts, walks in the cool 
bracing air when “it is good to be alive,” then Indian 
summer with its hazy loveliness when life is sweet 
and full of dreams, then the gray days and the flurries 
of snow and the birds flocking off to a summer land. 

Would you like to know something of what the 
word suggests to us in Syria? No change in the gray 
rocks and the brown barren hills, no change in the 
evergreen olive trees. The vineyards, kept green 
through the long dry summer by the heavy night 
dews, now turn to yellow, then brown, while the pec- 
ple gather the grapes for raisins or “dibs” (syrup). 
Here and there the figs are drying on the housetops. 
The olives are picked and salted down in large 
earthen jars, or carried to the oil press. The great 
red pomegranates, hanging among the shiny green 
leaves, begin to burst their hard coats and show the 
juicy seeds, as if to tempt the passerby or to tell the 
owner that it is time to gather his fruit. To us, 
also, autumn brings cool, bracing days. One for- 
gets the hot Siroccos that are sure to come from the 
desert with their wilting breath. Then, too, the 
clouds begin to appear in a sky that for months has 
been almost cloudless. Welcome and friendly they 
seem after the long days of sunshine, and we know 
they will make possible the glorious sunsets over the 
Mediterranean and the lesser tints reflected in the 
eastern sky. 

But to us autumn brings a message that she does 
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not bring to you; it must come to you in the spring- 
time. Even before the first rains, the dainty lilac- 
purple “fairy-lamp,” the colchicum, breaks through 
the hard, dry earth and whispers to us of flowers 
under the ground, waiting for the rain-drops to come 
and waken them. With these harbingers of winter 
beauty and freshness comes the message of the life 
that follows death. 

Yet one thing more does autumn mean to many of 
us on both sides of the sea. It means that vacation 
days are over and that a new year of work is to 
begin. To us here at the Mission it means the open- 
ing of school; the coming of the boys and girls from 
their homes, eager and glad. It means the beginning 
of another year of splendid opportunity. 

Girls’ Training Home, Ramallah, Palestine. 


[For Toe American FRIENnp.] 


DR. WILLIAM R. HARPER AND MIRACLES. 


BY RICHARD HAWORTH. 


In an address at the Winona Bible Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind., in 1906, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
President of Armour, Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, said, ‘One-tenth of an ounce of radium has the 
explosive power of 250 tons of dynamite. It pene- 
trates aluminum invisibly. A short time before Dr. 
Harper’s death I sat and talked with him on his 
deathbed. He observed in the room a small vial con- 
taining radium, and witnessed, in a test, that it pen- 
etrated and passed through aluminum, leaving no 
visible change in the aluminum. 

“After meditating for a time on what he saw, Dr. 
Harper turned to me and said, ‘Dr. Gunsaulus, you 
know I have been no miracle monger in my life, but 
after witnessing what we have just observed, I can 


no longer question how Jesus passed, the doors being | 


shut, into the midst of the disciples. Many things 
in the life of Christ have been to me mysterious and 
- I have sought to explain them on rational grounds, 
but I now confess that the best explanation is to say 
miraculous. 
miraculous power of the Spirit in man. 
too strange or wonderful to expect from the Holy 
Spirit.’ 

“After listening to such a statement from such a 
scholar, in the closing moments of his life, when 
every word counts for all it is worth, I consider his 
testimony the best that I can give, to the great truths 
and manifest power of the Scriptures and the 
miraculous life of Christ.” 

The address was full of convincing truths, but I 
thought the above remarkable statements should be 
verified before being made public. JI, therefore 
wrote Dr. Gunsaulus, and in reply he said, “TI thank 
you very much for your kind letter, and wish that 
every one would be as thoughtful in repeating what 
one thinks he has heard, as you have been. I expect 
to publish a little book some of these days containing 
the whole story, and will be glad to give the matter 
a larger attention in this way.’ 
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I am glad to have the privilege of giving this pub- 
licity to the same, and add my testimony to the 
miraculous saving and cleansing power of the life 
and death of Jesus the Christ. ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.”—I John 
cis: 

Wabash, Ind. 


THE COMPLETE WOMAN AND THE 
COMPLETE MAN. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL. 


Happily there is a growing sentiment that those 
who are capable owe a sacred duty to the country 
and the State to contribute to the population and 
that those infected by transmissible diseases must 
abstain from so doing. Only the complete mother is 
the complete woman and only the complete father the 
complete man. Tertullian said “the soul is restless 
till it finds its home in God.” It is no less true that 
the soul of woman is restless till it finds the fulfill- 
ment of its deepest desires in motherhood. Is there 
anywhere one normal woman of thirty-five or forty, 
even though she be a feminist, who would not in her 
heart of hearts prefer a husband, home, and, above 
all, children of her own to any or everything else 
the world has to offer? The wife enters, but only 
the mother graduates from the great college of life, 
and nature has no more magnificent processional than 
the gradual blossoming of wifely into motherly love. 


| Without this there is arrest and immaturity. Woman- 


hood remains unfinished. Compared with this, eul- 
ture, charity, society fame, dress, show, amuse- 
ments, rights, suffrage, teaching, gainful occupations 
are only consolations or at least secondary and more 
or less diversionary choices, sought after, to be sure, 
all the more eagerly because of the hungry void in 
the heart of the childless woman which all these can 
only partly fill. For those denied this supreme good 
of womankind, it is well that these substitutes are 
now at hand to ameliorate their lot. The deepest 
instinct of every true woman’s soul is thus to trans- 
mit life, and the profoundest and most inconsolable 
woe is the prospect of childless old age and death 
ending thereby the long chain of heredity that runs 
back to the dawn of life.—American Magazine. 


WM. BAILEY WICKERSHAM. 


Wm. B. Wickersham, who died Tenth month 15, 
1908, was widely known among Friends in the West. 

He was a lifelong Friend, and for about a quarter 
of a century served as Elder in the meeting at West- 
ern Springs, I]. He was one of the organizers of 
this meeting, and labored in it faithfully until it was 
finally laid down, a step which he greatly regretted. 
His kindly face at the head of the meeting was 
always a benediction to those present, and his counsel 
was of great weight in the affairs of the meeting. 

He was one of the most honored alumni of Earl- 
ham College. After graduating in 1867 he taught 
school for a few years and then accepted the position 
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of secretary and treasurer of the Chicago Public 
Library, which position he held till the time of his 
death. He placed the first book on the shelves after 
the great fire of 1871. The present magnificent 
building was erected under his supervision, and much 
of its usefulness is due to his careful management. 

He was a good citizen, actively engaged in promot: 
ing better government. During his last illness, when 
the subject of no license became an issue in his home 
township, he went from his sick-bed to the polls 
in a closed carriage on a blustering “March day,” 
in order to cast his vote against the saloon. 

Before the end came he went to the Pacific coast, 
took an active interest in Pacific College, and only a 
week before his death attended the chapel exercises 
in order to inform himself of conditions and write 
to a friend in the East in behalf of the institution. 
This was done on his own initiative and at a time 
when the exertion caused him much suffering. 

He impressed even the stranger as a man of child- 
like simplicity and sincerity of character combined 
with dignity. He was so sympathetic that a touch- 
ing incident in a sermon would cause him to shed 
tears. He was a man to whom young people went for 
a recommendation when seeking employment in the 
great city. The needy and afflicted always found 
in him a sympathetic listener and friend. 

He leaves a widow, Mary R., and three sons, the 
youngest of whom is a member of the Senior class 
at Purdue University, the other two having gradu- 
ated from the same institution. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to the editor, toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE MISSION FAMILY AT TOKYO. 


BY MARY H. LEWIS. 


The foreigners connected with Friends Mission 
in Tokyo spent the heated term in the pleasant 
mountain village of Karuizawa and returned to the 
city soon after the first of Ninth month. On the 
11th of Ninth month, Sarah Ellis returned from her 
furlough much refreshed by the rest and change. 
She is now devoting some time to the study of the 
language, of which she had previously had time to 
acquire but a working knowledge, owing to the con- 
stant pressure of other duties. She is superintendent 
of the girls’ school, and is developing the domestic sci- 
ence department of the school. 

_ Alice G. Lewis is principal of the school, and has 
a number of other responsibilities as well in connec- 
tion with the varied work of the mission. 

Inez E. Taber is a regular English teacher in 
the school, also has supervision of the school Bible 
woman and often accompanies her on visits to the 
homes of our girls who live in Tokyo. Inez Taber 
also has charge of neighborhood Sabbath schools con- 
‘ducted by the girls of the school. 

I teach part of the advanced English, and find it 
very interesting. It is an advantage to the conver- 
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sation classes to have a teacher who does not under- 
stand Japanese. I have undertaken to help the 
temperance society of the school to prepare for a 
series of medal contests, a kind of work that has net 
been developed much, as yet, in this country. 

Horace Coleman is especially interested in work 
for young men and has a number of weekly Bible 
classes for them. He has recently opened a small 
dormitory in the vicinity of a large university in this 
part of the city, where several students live on the 
club plan, all of whom are enthusiastic members of 
one or more of the Bible classes. As these classes 
are conducted in English, the opportunity of ac- 
quiring and practising the language is no doubt part 
of the inducement to attend them. However, a few 
of the young men to-day, at the time of morning meet- 
ing, signed the Believers’ Book. 

One student who has been an actual thember of 
the meeting for some time has just distinguished him- 
self by passing a civil service examination. He is 
now eligible to appointment in the consular service. 
As he seems to be a thorough Friend in principle, 
and has given considerable attention to the peace 
question, it is felt that he may be of great service to 
his country in her international relations. He is now 
some 22 or 23 years of age. 

Elizabeth Coleman is conducting the work for 
women. Once each month there is a mothers’ meet- 
ing of a religious and miscellaneous nature, and four 
times a month there are sewing meetings, when the 
women are given assistance in foreign sewing, which 
all are desirous to learn. Rebecca G. Lewis is giv- 
ing some help in this work. Elizabeth Coleman is 
also doing some club work for girls and is continuing 
in the study of the language. 


The attendance at the First-day meetings has been 
good, and the interest well kept up. In the last few 
weeks about fifteen persons have signed the Believers’ 
Book, several of them our own students. Following 
the meeting for worship there is usually a lecture 
on some subject relating to Friends principles or 
history. Dr. John Lawrence gave a series of lectures 
last month on the Development of the Society of 
Friends, and today C. Kaifu gave an interesting 
account of the origin and development of the Japan 
Friends Mission. 

The school recently had a visit from Prof. Roberw 
Fulton of Ohio Wesleyan University, who delighted 
the students with his elocutionary readings and im- 
personations. . 

Mr. Loomis, Yokohama, agent of the American 
Bible Society, talked to the girls last week on the 
shells of Japan, of which he has made a complete 
collection in the course of his many years’ residence 
in the country. 

The visit of the American fleet was an event of 
great interest to the citizens of Tokyo, who made a 
great demonstration of welcome. Shopkeepers in 
remote streets displayed the stars and stripes crossed 
with the sun flag, while the large buildings on the 
principal streets were profusely decorated. Elab- 
orate welcome arches, erected at important points, 
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were covered with cedar boughs and illuminated with 
electricity. The sailors seemed rather surprised and 
highly gratified over the demonstrations of hospi- 
tality, and many expressed the sentiment that talk 
of war between Japan and the United States is 
absurd. It is the general opinion that on the whole 
the sailors who were permitted to land (several thou- 
sand of them) conducted themselves in a creditable 
manner. ‘The day that Tokyo especially entertained 
them, free beer was provided at the park and con- 
sumed in large quantities; and throughout the week 
an organization of Japanese, whose name is trans- 
lated “America’s Friends Association,’ provided 
free beer at a number of large tents about the city. 
This association reported having dispensed in all 
2,200 gallons of beer, 600 dozens of mineral water, 
besides thousands of lunches, all free. Before the 
arrival of the fleet there was a great discussion of the 
geisha question in the Tokyo papers. ‘The city and 
the various organizations who expected to entertain 
officers and men were petitioned by several hundred 
Americans resident in Japan not to use geisha girls 
in these entertainments. Some attention was paid 
to these petitions, the mayor of Tokyo especially an- 
nouncing in print that he would respect the wishes 
of the Americans, and the whole question was dis- 
cussed as never before. 

The pastors of the native churches were much 
pained that the fleet made formal entrance to Japan 
on First-day, and some of them, in the pulpit, made 
comparisons between Perry and Sperry, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. 

The mission family all have good health, and hope 
to accomplish much before the next summer. 


Tokyo, Japan, Eleventh month, 1908. 


AN OPIUM CURE. 


Last year, when J. G. Alexander visited China in 
the interests of the anti-opium movement, he called 
attention to the Malay Opium Cure, which was then 
being tried with varying success. A quantity of the 
medicine arrived in the winter, and Mr. Maw, at 
Suiling, has been trying it. It is the bark of a tree, 
which is first roasted, then steeped and strained, and 
finally appears as a beverage not unlike tea. Mr. 
Maw and the Methodist missionary at Suiling treated 
about 145 cases, on the whole with very good success. 
The patients, after commencing the treatment, for a 
time refused to take any more of the medicine be- 
cause of a report which was circulated by enemies 
that after a hundred days all those who had taken the 
medicine would drop down dead. The superstitious 
people believed this, but as time went on and nobody 
died, their courage returned and they came back to 
resume the treatment. About 40 are reported to be 
cured and others have been greatly helped. The 
treatment is still going on under the direction of a 
native helper in Mr. Maw’s absence. At T’ung 
Liang our missionary has tried to induce the people 
to take the treatment, but they seem afraid to venture. 


Correspondence. 


To tHe ReapERS oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have suffered so often from false statements about my- 
self and my views that I never supposed I should report 
about any one else a thing which was without foundation in 
fact. But I am informed by the person to whom I referred 
in a recent editorial article as having furnished the material 
on which a charge was made against one of our colleges that 
he had nothing whatever to do with it. My statement was 
based on information which seemed to me absolutely certain. 
It proves to have been a mistake. I gave the information 
because I believed it was due to the Church to know the 
facts. I had no animus, as my readers must have known, 
toward the individual or the institution, and I want now to 
give as wide publicity as possible to the correction. I have 
always felt that nothing is safe for publication until it has 
the affidavit of every person referred to in it or affected by 
it, and wherever I have violated this rule I have been sorry 
for it, as I am now. 

Rurus M. Jones. 


To THe Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I saw in THE AMERICAN Frignp of Eleventh month 15th 
an article on the ‘Pastoral Needs of Our Congregations,” 
which I indorse, and think timely, but some of the expressions 
relative to Friends and committees visiting families some 
50 or 60 years ago I thought misleading. he writer spoke 
of the children’s being scared half to death at the committee, 
“terrible as an army with a banner.” Now, this was very 
different from the way they appeared to me as I remember 
them. Such opportunities were looked forward to with 
pleasure. I recollect that on one such occasion I was absent 
from home, which I regretted very much; also at another 
similar occasion, when I was a child, some of the kind, loving 
words spoken caused tears to flow from my eyes. I believe 
that many others could tell how they received much benefit 
from the visit of those committees. I believe that if there 
was more family visiting done in this day it would be a 
benefit. I desire that the young people and new members 
may not form a wrong opinion of the Friends of former 
days. 

A. GRIFFITH. 

Kingman, Okla., Eleventh month 22, 1908. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. - 


The Friends Meeting at Amboy is in good condition. Far- 
land Randolph and wife are pastors. The ensuing session 
of Wabash Quarterly Meeting will be held at Amboy the 26th 
inst. 


William and Edith Worth and Susan E. Allen are spending 
the winter in the South, hoping that the mild climate and 
salt air will prove beneficial to health. ‘Their address for the 
winter is Aronsas Pass, Texas. 


It is expected that a measure restricting the working hours 
of women-and children will come before the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania this winter. Friends in and about Philadelphia 
are planning to hold meetings in a number of their monthly 
meetings to arouse interest in the subject. 


Rufus M. Jones addressed a meeting in New York City 
Meeting-House, the evening of the Ist, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the standing committees of New York Yearly 
Meeting. His subject was “Extension Work in the Society 
of Friends at the Present Time.” 


The three churches of West Elkton, Ohio, united on. 
Thanksgiving day in a union service at the Friends Meeting 
House. The three Sabbath Schools (Methodist, United 
Brethren and Friends), also joined together on the World’s 
Temperance Sunday with 140 present. Arrangements are 
made for a union Christmas observance and a united evan- 
gelistic effort will be made in First month. 


—— 


A series of twelve addresses on the Bible is being’ given 
at the First Friends Meeting, Indianapolis. Thomas Scott, 
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formerly of Wilmington, Ohio, but now a resident of In- 
dianapolis, has been asked to deliver these addresses, and 
already they are proving a great blessing to the members. 
The subjects appeal to the thinking members of the meeting, 


both young and old, and much profitable knowledge is being 
gained. 


Thos. E. Williams, formerly of Portland, Ind., is now 
pastor in the meeting at Glens Falls, N. Y. he meeting and 
Sabbath School are both in good working order. ‘Two new 
classes have recently been added to the school, which was 
about double the size on Eleventh month when “Rally Day” 
was observed. 

On the 14th and 15th ult. quarterly meeting was held at 
Glens Falls, J. Lindley Spicer being in attendance. 


At a recent monthly meeting held in Providence, R. L., the 
following was adopted: 

“It is with a deep sense of our loss as individuals and as a 
meeting, that we record the death of our dear friend, Ellen K. 
Buffum. Her long years of faithful service, her sound judg- 
ment in the counsels of the Church, her sympathetic interest 
in all its members, her loyalty to the best in our past, and her 
readiness to apply new methods to new conditions—all com- 
bined to make her one of our most beloved and valued 
members.” 

Bangor Quarterly Meeting, for the first time in its history, 
was held at Nevada, lowa, the 27th to 29th ult. This isa pretty 
little city of some 2,500 inhabitants—the county seat of Story 
County, Iowa. The little church there is the fruit of the labors 
of Evangelist D. J. Bunce, who united with Friends a few 
years ago, and who is the author of a little book—“From the 
Gambling Table to the Pulpit.” 

The presence of eight ministers added dignity to the meet- 
ing in all its sessions. Among them were David M. Edwards 
and Eloise Gilmore, Oskaloosa; Pliny Fry, Muscatine, and 
Malinda B. Hunt, lowa Falls, all of whom had Gospel mes- 
sages. : 

On First-day services began with a sunrise prayer meeting, 
followed by forenoon, afternoon and evening meetings. 

This week’s mail has brought us many words of apprecia- 
tion, and we venture to repeat a few sentences from two of 
our best known subscribers. Wm. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, 
Mass., says: ‘ 

“I take more than a dozen periodicals, and have on our 
center-table eight or ten more. I read none with more pleas- 
ure and satisfaction than THe AmeEricAN Frienp. The last 
number I have read through, from title-page to the end. I 
thoroughly enjoyéd it all.” ; 

Gurney Binford writes from Mito, Japan: 

“Tap AMERICAN FriEND is the one paper that I always read. 
Other papers often get laid aside and never read. 


Following a prevalent movement among the churches of the 
West, the First Friends Bible School of Indianapolis or- 
ganized a business men’s class some six weeks ago. The 
class had a charter membership of thirty, and has now an 
enrollment of about 60. An efficient teacher has been found 
in Alvin T. Coate, and the class has an ambition to have 100 
business men within six months. Following this movement 
the women of the school have organized and are greatly in- 
creasing their attendance. A pastor’s Bible class of young 
women has also been formed. The adult attendance of the 
school has already been doubled through the earnest work 
of these three classes. The experiment has proved abun- 
dantly satisfactory. 


; ; : ld 
Vandalia Quarterly Meeting, Ind., yearly meeting was he 
by regular Pe eer at at Vandalia, Mich., the 27th to 29th 


i e edifying, and the business was transacted with 
Pcl. harmony. Bitar E. Pike, a Mexican missionary, 
visited each congregation in the quarter previous to quarterly 
meeting. She was the first missionary who ever visited the 
quarterly meeting. Wm. A. Smith, Marion, Ind., very ac- 
ceptably attended the sessions and later united with George 
Westgate, Raisin Center, in a _ series of meetings at 
Vandalia. The monthly meeting at Vandalia consists of one 
congregation. A large modern church butlding has been do- 
nated for its use until it fails to occupy the property. for a 
space of two years. No regular meeting for discipline or 
worship has been held there for several years, and it is hoped 
the present services will result in re-establishing or discon- 


tinuing the monthly meeting. The next quarterly meeting 
will be held at Vandalia Second month 26-28. 

Persons feeling called to work in this quarter are invited 
to correspond with the Quarterly Meeting Evangelistic Su- 
perintendent, Riley Hubbard, R. D. 1, Vandalia, Mich. 


In connection with the Twelfth Street Meeting-House, in 
Philadelphia, there is an Institute building, which is open 


_ every day in the week. The work and service of this place 


is briefly summed up in the recent annual report of the Board 
of Managers. We quote in part: 

That the privileges and accommodations offered by the In- 
stitute are appreciated, is attested by the increased number of 
visitors and the use made of the rooms. 

Since Fifth month 1, 1907, 538 committees, representing a 
great diversity of Friendly interests, met in the Institute. 
These committees comprised 4,670 members. 

There were 9,516 day visitors, and 1,451 evening visitors. 
Attendance at teas, 1,881, making a total of 17,518. Umbrellas 
were loaned at 56 times. 

_The building has been freshened in appearance by painting 
since our last report, and a new heater has also been provided 
at a cost of $135. 

A variety of the best periodicals of the day are to be found 
upon our tables, the subscriptions to which embrace I quar- 
terly, 12 monthlies, 14 weeklies and 5 dailies. 

_ Owing to the protracted illness and decease of our janitor, 
Casper Wistar, Isaiah Balderston was appointed day janitor, 
with the hope that we may find a younger person to take 
charge in the evenings. 

On Fifth month 12, 1908, at a meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, a note of sympathy was directed to be sent to Emma 
Wistar, concerning the death of her husband, Casper Wistar, 
whose faithful services to the Institute were much appreciated. 

On Ninth month 22, 1908, a meeting was called, at the re- 
quest of the president, to consider a proposition to employ a 
Central Secretary, with the hope that he may promote the use- 
fulness of the Institute in such ways as may from time to 


| time seem best, and that he may be of service to the Friendly 
| interests holding their meetings at the Institute rooms. 


Upon consideration, William Edward Cadbury was ap- 
pointed Central Secretary of the Institute with the 
understanding that the Institute shall be under no responsi- 
bility for his salary or for other extra expenses incident to 


said appointment, beyond the receipt of such funds as may 


be contributed therefor, and the rightful appropriation of the 
same to the purposes specified., This appointment took effect 
Ninth month 23, 1908. 

The Building Committee has had plans prepared for a sec- 
ond story to be added to the present building, providing four 
additional rooms, which can be used as committee rooms or 
rest rooms, and providing also improved toilet facilities for 
both men and women. The plans have been approved by the 
managers, subject to revision in details. The Property Com- 
mittee of Twelfth Street Meeting has given permission to the 
Institute to proceed with the work upon similar terms to 
those upon which the original building was constructed. An 
advance estimate of the cost of the improvement, including a 
small endowment necessary for maintenance of the additional 
property, is $10,000. The committee has already been prom- 
ised a considerable portion of this sum. 


MARRIED. 


Croucu-Mires.—At Friends Meeting House, Monkton 
Ridge, Vt., Eleventh month 25, 1908, Obed Frederick Clough 
and Mary Annah Miles, both of Monkton, Vt. 


Jinnetr-Mrxirs.—At High Point, N. C., Eleventh month 
25, 1908, B. C. Jinnett and F. L. Mikles. They will be at 


ult. The attendance was good, the gospel and missionary | home, 514 Park Street. 


DIED. 


DeVorr.—In Iowa City, Ia., Eleventh month 3, 1908, Allen 
P. DeVoll, aged eighty-three years. 


HavitAnp.—In Tottenville, N. J., Eleventh month 4, 1908, 
Edson W. Haviland, formerly of Glens Fatls, aged fifty years. 
He was a life long Friend. 


StaNLEY.—At his home near Plainfield, Ind., Eleventh month 
23, 1908, suddenly, of heart failure, Milton Stanley, son of 
Matthew and Eunice Stanley, aged seventy-seven years. 
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Che International Desaon. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


LESSON XII. TWELFTH MONTH 20, 1908. 
CHRISTMAS LESSON. 


GOLDEN THxtT.—For 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2:11. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDEK. 


unto you is born 


Second-day, Twelfth month 14. Christ- 
mas lesson. Luke 2: 8-20. q 

Third-day. Simeon’s prophecy. Luke 2: 
25-35. 

Fourth-day. Return to Nazareth. Luke 
2: 36-40. 

Fifth-day. The wise men. Matt. 2: 
1-12. ‘ 

Sixth-day. Into Egypt. Matt. 2: 13-23. 

Seventh-day. Prophecy. Isa. 9: 1-7. 


First-day. The divine word. John 1: 
1-14. 


Time—The exact date of the birth of 
Christ is still undetermined. The latest 
authorities place the date of the birth 
sometime in the year 6 B. C. The error 
in calculation was made by the monk, 
Exigreas, in the sixth century, the time 
when our present system, “in the year 
of our Lord,” was adopted. The fact 
that the flocks were in the field by night 
indicates a strong probability that the 
time was summer, as in the winter it is, 
and was, most unusual to fold them. 

Place.—Bethlehem, a few miles south 
of Jerusalem. 

Parallel account.—The events described 
are recorded by Luke alone. 

The birth of Christ marks the begin- 
ning of the greatest era in the world’s 
history —greatest because in it were the 
life and teaching of Him who revolu- 
tionized thought and practical living, and 
brought life and immortality to life 
through the Gospel—“the good news” 
for mankind. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
GOOD DIGESTION FOLLOWS RIGHT FOOD. 


Indigestion and the attendant discom- 
forts of mind and body are certain to 
follow continued use of improper food. 

Those who are still young and robust 
are likely to overlook the fact that, as 
dropping water will wear a stone away 
at last, so will the use of heavy, greasy, 
rich food, finally cause loss of appetite 
and indigestion. 

Fortunately many are thoughtful 
enough to study themselves and note 
the principle of Cause and Effect in 
their daily food. A New York young 
woman writes her experience thus: 

“Sometime ago I had a lot of trouble 
from indigestion, caused by too rich 
food. I got so I was unable to digest 
scarcely anything, and medicines 
seemed useless. 

“A friend advised me to try “Grape- 
Nuts food, praising it highly, and as a 
last resort, I tried it. I am thankful to 
say that Grape-\Nuts not only relieved 
me of my trouble, but built me up and 
strengthened my digestive organs so 
that I can now eat anything I desire. 
But I stick to Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Every read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human in- 
terest. 


Baking 
Powder 
made with 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar — 


made from grapes. 


Powder 


A guarantee 


of healthful, delicious food. 


From grapes is derived the 
chief ingredient of Royal. 


% Royal Baking Powder gives 
fluffy lightness and delicious flavor 
to the biscuit, cake and pastry. 


It has often been pointed out that the 
time was ripe for the coming of a 
Saviour. As St. Paul puts it, “when 
the fulness of the time came, God sent 
forth His Son, born of a woman, born 
under the law, that He might redeem 
them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.” 
Gal. 4:4, 5. If men do not enter into 
this relation of perfect sonship, they fail 
to receive the blessing of the coming of 
Christ. 


| 


| dishonorable enervation.” 


at | 
The verses of the lesson are so fa- 


miliar that it does not seem needful to 
follow them in detail. 

9. “An angel of the Lord stood by 
them.” R: V. “Glory 


the Jews always indicated the presence 
of the Lord. 

10, “All the people”. Ro V. The 
message was to come to the Jews first. 

14. “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace among men in whom he 
is well pleased.” R.V. ‘This translation 
has been much criticised, mainly, it 
would seem, because it injures the fa- 
miliar and beautiful wording of the A. 
V. The idea seems to be to compare 
a heavenly with an earthly scene, and 
this is brought out better in the R. V. 
The old translation is, undoubtedly, al- 
lowable, notwithstanding. “The highest.” 
The highest ‘heavens; compare II Cor. 
12 2a nee) 2) 3: 

16. “Found.” The 
finding after a search. 

17. They proclaimed the good news. 
ae They praised God for His great 
e1it. 


word implies a 


ALTERNATIVE LESSON. 
SOLOMON’S DOWNFALL, 
I Kings 11: 4-13, 

Time.—About 935 B. C. by the revised 
chronology. 

Place.—Jerusalem. 

There are no parallel passages. 

Solomon’s reign was outwardly a very 
successful one, but, like so many persons, 
he was not able to stand success and 
wealth and power. He wished to be like 
the other monarchs of his day, and so, 
contrary to the old law, he multiplied 
wives and concubines “who turned away 


of the. Lord.” | 
The Shechinah, the brightness which to | 


his heart after other gods.” “It was 
in the nature of things that Solomon, 
when he had imitated all the other 
surroundings of an Oriental despot, 
should sink, like other oriental despots, 
from sensuousness into sensualism, from 
sensualism into religious degeneracy and 
‘There is some 
reason for believing that the number 
of the wives and concubines should be 
respectively 70 and 30. 

4. “His heart was not perfect.” He 
did not give up the worship of Jehovah, 
but with that he practiced heathen rites. 
Compare I Kings 8: 61. 

5. “Ashtoreth.” Astarte, the consort 
of Baal; she was the goddess of love, 
and of the moon. Her worship was 
celebrated in a most licentious manner. 
“Milcom.” The word is not clear. It 
is called Molech in verse 7. This god 
was propitiated by human sacrifices. 

7. Solomon not only allowed the 
worship of “strange gods,” but built 
altars for them. “Chemosh,” The 
special god of Moab. See Numbers 21: 
29; II Kings 3:27. “The hill-mount” 
in R. V. is doubtless the Mount of 
Olives. 

8. In the Septuagint it reads “burn- 
ing incense and sacrificing,” referring to 
Solomon himself. 

9. “Turned away from the Lord, the 
God of Israel.” R.V. Jehovah was the 
God of Israel, as Chemosh was the god 
of the Moabites. “Twice.” See I 
Kings 3:55 9: 2: 

to. “And had commanded.” See I 
Kings 6: 12. 

tr. “The Lord said unto Solomon.” 
How the message was conveyed is not 
related, but in all probability it was by 
the mouth of a prophet. Some think 
that it was Ahijah (I Kings 11: 29-37), 
but it is not known. “Read.” ‘The word 
always implies violence. “Thy servant.” 
The word is used of a subordinate—one 
of those in his employ. Not to be suc- 
ceeded by a son was always considered 
to be a calamity; to inherit a part only 
of a father’s possessions, where there 
should have been a whole, was only a 
slightly less disgrace and calamity. 

12. The postponement of a calamity 
was looked upon as an act of mercy. 
The kingdom would not be divided in 
Solomon’s day. Compare I Kings 11: 
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13. A small part would be reserved 
for the line of David. One tribe, Judah. 
Benjamin was probably divided between 
the two -kingdoms. It is sometimes 
reckoned with Judah. See I Kings 12: 
21. Jerusalem was on the dividing line 
between Judah and Benjamin. All the 
ground north of the Valley of Hinnom 
was in Benjamin. 


Christion Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 20, 10908. 


WHY WAS THE KING BORN? 
(A Christmas Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEDPK. 
JOHN 18: 33-37. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 14. The King 
was born to fulfil prophecy. Mic. 5: 1-4. 
Third-day. To fulfil the covenant. Acts 
3: 22, 26. 
Fourth-day. To subdue disease. Matt. 
1: 2-6. 


Fifth-day. To overcome Satan. Luke 4: 
{Sixth-day. To pardon sin. John 3: 14- 


Seventh-day. To overcome death. I Cor. 
15 : 50-58. 


When the knights of old went out to 
win their spurs they went with the same 
character and quality of knighthood with 
which they returned. It was more de- 
veloped, doubtless, and its demonstration 
put it beyond cavil, but no weakling or 
craven was made over into brave and 
true knight by the mere matter of going 
forth. Our King was King from the 
foundation of the world no less truly 
than He was the Lamb slain from the 
same origin and inception of things. 
Only a royal .will and a royal love 
could account the existing equality with 
God a thing of which to empty Himself 
that He might bring within human un- 
derstanding and ‘human apprehension 
the very kingliness that was His from 
the beginning. 

So he came, not to attain kingliness, 
but to win His kingdom; not to achieve 
glory for Himself, but to bring glory 
within the reach of those who were 
created on purpose for glory, but whose 
eyes were fixed on perishing and cor- 
ruptible things and required His mani- 
festation to lift them up. ‘That I should 


bear witness unto the truth,’ He puts | 


as the end of His coming. When men 
see the truth they see Him as its center 
and crown, for the truth is single and 
changeless. Its essence is in Him who 
so embodied it that He said, “I am the 
Truth,” and His kingship lies in His 
unmixed loyalty and undeviating con- 
formity to the perfect will of the Father 
that marked Him as one with the 
Father, and demonstrated once for all 
the type of kingly living into which 
he invites and enables His disciples to 
come, whom He would have to over- 
come and sit down with Him on His 
throne, even as He also has overcome 
and won a seat on the Father’s throne. 

Then, too, the King was born into 
the world because in the world there 
were pretenders to the throne that was 
His by right, but who could only_ be 
deposed by contest on the very fieid 
whose possession was in dispute. “Tt 
hath been delivered unto me,” was 


PREMIUMS— 


THE FRIENDS HYMNAL 


APPROVED BY THE HYMNAL COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections. Hymns suitable forall kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. No hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. or melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections are unsurpassed. Bound in 
Cloth, postpaid ...... Fadil OM cas eis tee ett a Le BLLOO 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid) for, _ . $2.15 
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WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL 
'SELF-PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary usé, including many new words. The definitions 
embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition. Among the features are 

Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities and 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionar of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 


World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. 1000 Pages. Size, 544x 8 inches, 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, 
Post paladins inate srs é ae 3 ty i ; 


Absolutely flexible, may be 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid), $2.65 [oust sigue © Dine 


THE STORY LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


“ Rive hundred ofthe shortest and best narratives have been gath- 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on the thread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents »—Author’sIntroduction. | 

““T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography of America’s 
most picturesque President.”"—A bert /. Beveridge, (U.S. Senator from 
Indiana.) | : ; } 

1909 is the rooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 
many of our readers will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘the cream of all Lincoln literature”? and offer it 
at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 
Price (postpaid) .... oils 2:00 


The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present time inan 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo, pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker history socompletely. 
The salient points are well chosen 
andwellexpressed. Written espectal- 
ly for young people. Should beinevery 
Quaker home. Cloth bound. Illustrated. 


Price postpaid ......---+- $1.35. 
The American Friend and this 

BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
Book (postpaid ) Whee $2.65 The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 
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Satan’s claim, but that of Jesus was of 
a deliverance of another sort,—first to 
bind the strong man, and then to spoil 
his goods. Then, too, He found in the 
very seat of professed worship of His 
Father those who not only broke the 
commandments, but taught men to do 
the same, and He must restore to the 
true Israel the ideal’ of kingship which 
those who sat in Moses’ seat had de- 
stroyed. Kingship without loving sub- 
jects is an empty honor, and He who 
could by His power have subdued all 
minds to’ His sway came to win them 
by love to:an allegiance that only an- 
swering love can give. 

The test of one’s allegiance to his 
king is obedience. If we would show 
Christ’s coming not in vain it will be 
by manifesting to the world that we 
are His, no longer servants, “for I have 
called you friends,’—taken into His 
counsel, that he may fulfil it. 


NOTICES. 


A cordial invitation is extended to at- 
tend the forty-second anniversary and 
donation day of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society (a branch of the Universal 
Peace Union) at Young Friends Asso- 
ciation Building, northwest corner Fif- 
teenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 
Fourth-day (Wednesday), Twelfth 
month (December) 9, 1908, aiternoon 
and evening. 

Afternoon session, 2.30 P. M.—Open- 
ing address by the President, Wm. N. 
Ashman, Judge of Orphans’ Court; 
letters and annual report, Arabella Car- 
ter, secretary; treasurer’s report, Samuel 
W. Fritz; election of officers for 1900; 
convictions, and address thereon, Alfred 
H. Love, President Universal Peace 
Union; talk on “field work,’ Dr. Re- 
becca Moore, P. P. S. Field Worker; 
singing, “Julia Ward Howe” Juvenile 
Peace Band; address, 4.30, “A brief epi- 
tome of my London trip,” Belva A. 
Lockwood, Washington, D. C., delegate 
to 17th Peace Congress in London, 1908. 

Supper may be had at the dining room 
on the first floor from 5.40 to 7 o’clock; 
price, twenty-five cents. 

Informal gathering, auditorium, 6.45 
to 7.30. Donation envelopes opened and 
announced, and contributions and mem- 
bers received. Peace sentiments and 
brief remarks by members and all 
friends of peace invited. Membership 
in Pennsylvania Peace Society, 25 
cents annually. Life membership, $5.00. 

Evening session, 7.45 P. M.—Vocal 
music, Mrs. Vache, accompanist, Mrs. 
Watson; address, 8 o'clock, “Public 
Opinion and Peace,” Dr. Jos. S. Wal- 
ton, Principal of George School; music; 
address, 8.40, “The Peace Attitude of 
Japan,” Gilbert A. Bowles, Friends’ 
missionary in Japan; music; address, 
Reuben O. Moon, M.C., Chairman of 
Congressional Delegation of the recent 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace 
Conference. 


LINCOLN’S STORY CALENDAR for 1909, 
commemorating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s birth. There are 64 
sheets, size 7 x 10 inches, one for every 
week and fraction of a week. On each 
sheet there is a story or anecdote told by 
Lincoln or about him, the whole woven to- 
gether to form a complete biographical nar- 
rative. Printed in red and black; fully il- 
lustrated. Bound with brass rings to a 
heavy card-board back and suspended by a 
silk cord. Price, postage paid, $1.00. THE 
BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Just scratch a match—light 
the Perfection Oil Heater— 
and stop shivering. Wher- 


ever you have a room that’s 
hard to heat—that the fur- 
nace doesn’t reach—there 
you'll need a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Just the thing for blizzard time or between seasons. Its genial 
glowing heat makes any room cheerful and cozy. No smoke— 
no smell—smokeless device prevents. Brass 
font holds 4 quarts of oil burning 9 hours. Fin- 
ished in japan and nickel. Every heater warranted. 


The Gives a restful, 
Kayo $ Lamp steady, soft light 


which is so much appreciated by workers and 
students. Made of brass, nickel plated with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp 
warranted. Write our nearest agency for de- 
scriptive circular if your dealer cannot supply 
the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
(Incorporated) 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, exeluding 
capital stock : ie F 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES M@NEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTER, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARFON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. SAMSEEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE#, Trust Officer Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


“ DIRECTORS 


WM. LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of “The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than gsc. Cash with order, 


OUR NEW COLONY now forming in Los 
Angeles county offers a rare opportunity to get 
@ pleasant home and an independent living fora 
low price, for cash or small monthly payments. 
Alfalfa yields from $100 to $150 per acre, with no 
failure of crops. For particulars address H. C. 
‘SMITH, agent, Redman, Cal. 


LINCOLN’S STORY CALENDAR for 1909, 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. A large 
calendar handsomely made, printed in red 
-and black, with a specially designed cover 
depicting Lincoln delivering the Gettysburg 
address. There is a sheet for every week 
and fraction of a week, with a complete 
Lincoln story on each. Every story is il- 
lustrated. This is an absolutely unique 
piece of work and has permanent historical 
value. Price, postage paid, $1.00. THE 
BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 7 


“A KALENDAR for MASSACHUSETTS” 
for 1909. There is no more appropriate gift 
for a New England acquaintance than this 
Massachusetts Kalendar. Similar in all re- 
spects to the Pennsylvania and New York 
Kalendars. Fully illustrated with most de- 
ightful pen and ink sketches. Price, post- 
age. paid, $1.00. THE BIDDLE PRESS, 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINANCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


‘On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investmené; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosEPH J. Dickinson . FRANK M. Rezp 


For 33 Years our First Mortgages 
PO have paid to ou Customers 


a) Aso $25. 
CERTIFICATES 
B| 7 DEPOSIT 


'y G months. Loans of $200, 
Up, always on hand WRITE TODAY, Z 


@we 


(Farm MORTGAGES 

# On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 

% safest form of investment—tested by our cus- § 

PANERA tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERIGAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B, PASCHALL, Pres’t 


- ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


nye calendar consists of six leaves and front and back cover, cut at top so the leaves will 
turn easily, tied with heavy silk cord, in bow. The half dozen Half-tone Engravings, 
made from Wash Drawings, are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, on 
heavy Trichromatic paper, stippled after printing. A careful selection has been made of the 
verse accompanying each illustration, the matter being entirely different from that used 
ast year. 

An artistic Ripple finish bristol cover, printed in two colors of ink and embossed, makes 

a pleasing and effective finish. The subjects illustrated are: 


1. Inthe Gallery—Men 4. The Quilting Party 
2. Inthe Gallery—Women 5. Knitting 
3. Onthe Way to /leeting 6. Old Birmingham Meeting House 


A (ake Qaleing Party is inserted this year by urgent request of many purchasers of the 
’08 calendar). 
Each Pac ndae is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, 
teady for mailing. Size5%x8% inches. Very appropriate 'Xmas or New Year Gift. 
Single copies, 35c.; 6 copies, $2.00; 12 copies, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. per copy. 
The Friend, Philadelphia, said of the ’08 calendar: ‘It is a booklet, the most charac- 
teristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we remember to have seen.”’ 


H of subjects 1, 2, 3 and 5, 3% x 6% inches. with 12-leaf 
Single Leaf Calendars calendar pad attached. Single copies, 7c.; 6 copies, 
40c.; 12 copies, 75c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 4 calendars, or less. 
° exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, in Art 
Quaint Quaker Post Cards Brown Doubletone ink. g subjects, 25c., post~ 
paid; or 3c. each; 2 for 5c.; postage extra, ic. for each order of 5 cards, or less. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUSTIN C, LEEDS, Pres’t lL. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y and Treas. 


William S. 
WINDSOR HOTEL 


Yarnail W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
an fl ae bao ieeran 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN : Facen $1.00° per day and up 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia | American, $2.50 per day and up 


The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
Fae SE BUN a ances Moderate ee 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sta. | 
PHILADELPHIA 


Telephones { Rey atwaen Hace 70-09 \| ELtwoop HEacocKk 


FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotH TELEPHONES 


Day on NIGHT PHILADELPHIA 


VW. Gon 107% 
FATEADEL PH 


A QUAKER CALENDAR 


AND 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


ONE YEAR FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


The Calendars are printed in a rich sepia 
ink on a heavy cameo plate paper with the 
sheets so arranged on brass rings that they 
turn readily without breaking. A quaint 
Quaker scene and an appropriate verse on 
each sheet. The subjects with months are 
as follows: 


First and Second Months... .. . Knifting 


Third and Fourth Months .... . . Quilting 


Fifth and Sixth Months 
At the Meeting House Door 


- Seventh and Eighth Months . . In the Garden 
IN THE GARDEN Ninth and Tenth Months . Starting for Meeting 
Full size in Calendars 414 x6 inches, Eleventh and Twelfth Months By the Fireside 


Yana Aen 


With each New Subscription which we receive at our special rate 
of $r.00, for the balance of this year and all of 1909, we will give away 
A Quaker Calendar. 


The Calendar and the paper will be sent to separate addresses when so desired. This offer can- 
not be combined with other offers, nor does it apply with renewal subscriptions. Extra copies of 
the Calendar can be secured, postage paid, for 50 cts. each. 


| THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 17° 770 Se upaix 
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BOOKS & CALENDARS FOR GIFTS 


THE QUAKER BOY ON THE FARM 
AND AT SCHOOL 


BY 


IsAAC SHARPLESS 
PRES. OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE 

This is a delightful narrative told by Pres. Sharp- 
less in his own inimitable style. The book is richly 
illustrated with numerous pen-and-ink sketches by 
Jane Allen Boyer. Every Friend will enjoy its des- 
cription of a typical Pennsylvania boy of an earlier 

period. Ready about 12th mo. 5th. 

PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00 


WITCHCRAFT AND QUAKERISM 


BY 
AMELIA Mott GUMMERE 


The present reappearance of belief in supersti- 


tions and occult performances of more or less scien- 
tific character may well bid us halt and philosophize 
for a moment on the origin of such beliefs. Timely 
therefore is the book ‘‘Witcheraft and Quakerism’’ 
written by Amelia Mott Gummere. In this volume 
the author shows how, while the whole spirit of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was favorable 
to superstitious belief, the Friends as a body dis- 
countenanced any belief in witchcraft or its allied 
arts, A notable description is given of the witch- 
craft trial befure William Penn;—the only one on the 
records of Pennsylvania. 


“Art thou a witch? Didst thou ride through the air on 
a broomstick?’’ Asked the Governor. When the poor 
bewildered creature answered “‘yes,’? Penn remarked 
that there was no law to prevent her doing so, and 
laughingly dismissed the case. Not only members of the 
Society of Friends but the antiquarian and the historian 
will find here material for their careful study. There are 
several rare and most interesting illustrations. 


PRICE, POSTAGE Paip, $1.00 


“A QUAKER CALENDAR FOR 1909” 


Copyrighted by THE BIDDLE PREss 

In this calendar are six illustrations of scenes that 
are dear to everyone who claims any connection 
whatever with the Society of Friends. No more 
faithful picture studies of Quaker home life have 
ever been prepared. The drawings were done by 
Jane Allen Boyer, a well-known illustrator, who ex- 
hibits rare sympathy in her treatment of the work. 
There are six sheets, size 7x10 inches, with an illus- 
tration and a two months calendar on each sheet. 
The sheets are bound with two brass rings and sus- 
pended by a silk cord. Printed in sepia ink, on 
cameo plate paper, the effect is most beautiful and 
artistic. PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 50c. 


DE LUXE QUAKER CALENDARS 
Full size reproductions, 13x17 inches, from artist’s 
originals. _Handsomely mounted on cream-colored 
mat. Choice of subjects :— 
In the Garden. By the Fireside. Knitting 
PRICE PER Copy, $1.00 


“A KALENDER FOR PENNSYLVANIA” 
FOR 1909” 


Compiled by AMELIA Mott GUMMERE 


The first ‘‘Pennsylvania Kalender’’ was that which 
we issued for 1908. The popularity of that issue 
demonstrated that a new mile-stone had been es- 
tablished in the making of calendars and we pre- 
pared the issue for 1909 with full confidence of 
greatly increased sales. Already orders have been 
received which are almost equal to the entire 1908 
edition. The 1909 Kalender is uniform in general 
style with that of 1908. There are sixteen pages, 
size 54¢x9%% inches. The paper used is a rich rough 
surface stock of light brown color with deckeled 
edges. Two shades of brown ink are used and the 
effect thus secured is unusually artistic. The treat- 
ment given the printing is such as to make the paper 
closely resemble leather. There are seventeen il- 
lustrations, in addition to the decorative headings 
and the signs of the Zodiac for each month. A short 
description accompanies each illustration. 

Packed in an attractive box. 

PRICE, POSTAGE PaIp, $1.00 


“‘“A KALENDER FOR NEW YORK FOR 1909” 


The success attending the publication of the 
“Pennsylvania Kalender for 1908’’ encouraged the 
compiler and ourselves to offer a similar ‘‘Kalender’’ 
for New York for 1909. The form is the same as 
that of the Pennsylvania Kalender. .The same 
paper is used and the same shade of ink. Thereare 
sixteen illustrations taken from the earliest period 
of New York’s Colonial history with a brief descrip- 
tion of each. These include such subjects as The 
Good Ship Half Moon, Peter Stuyvesant, New Am- 
sterdam in 1650, Wind Mill on Manhattan in 1640, 
The Wall, Stuyvesant’s Bowery House, Old State 
House, The Canal, Washington’s Headquarters at 
Newburgh, Old Senate House at Kingston, etc., etc. 

This is a splendid gift to present to any of your 
friends who are interested in the Empire State. 


PRICE, POSTAGE Pap, $1.00 


“A KALENDER FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR 1909” 


Similar in all respects to the Pennsylvania and 
New York Kalenders. The illustrations in the 
Massachusetts Kalender are particularly pleasing. 
There are seventeen in all. Among the subjects are 
St. Gauden’s Pilgrim, The Mayflower, the Bell-buoy, 
the Flag of New England, Salem Witch, Old North 
Church, King’s Chapel, Old Powder House at 
Marblehead, A New England Fire Place, etc., ete. 
We wish particularly to call attention to the fact 
that, in these three Kalenders of the three states 
named, are offered suggestions for gifts for certain 
acquaintances that cannot be surpassed. Everyone 
has in his circle of friends those to whom one of 
these calendars would be one of the most acceptable 
gifts that could be chosen. 

PRICE, POSTAGE Parp, $1.00 
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Events and Comments. 


The people of Oklahoma have rejected 
the State dispensary system, which pro- 
vided for the distribution of alcoholic 
liquors under certain conditions. ‘This 
leaves Oklahoma residents no lawful 
means to’ purchase liquor, even for med- 
icinal purposes. 


The short session of Congress has 
opened with a feud on with President 
Roosevelt. The President in his annual 
message made it clear that he believed 
Congress had restricted his use of 
Secret Service men for the purpose of 
shielding the misconduct of certain 
Senators and_ representatives. This 
angered Congressmen, and they are dil- 
igently seeking some means of getting 
even with the President. 


Diplomatic negotiations between the 
United States and Japan have reached 
the stage of an “understanding,” and 
while a formal treaty has not been 
drawn, both nations have defined their 
honorable and natural aims in the Pa- 
cific, and declared not only that they 
will respect the territorial possessions, 
the one of the other, but that they will 
maintain “by all peaceful means at their 
disposal” the integrity and independence 
of China. 


Frank B. Kellogg, the Minnesota law- 
yer, who is conducting the Govern- 
ment’s suit against the Standard Oil 
Co., is reported to have said in a recent 
interview: 

“Tt’s all wrong, too, this idea that 
has got about of late years, that a 
young man must sacrifice his ideals to 
succeed in any line of business. If a 
man has brains he doesn’t need to re- 


sort to tricks in order to ‘get there,’ and’ 


if he does resort to tricks he’ll trip up 
some day when he least expects to. 
Business is founded on honesty after 
all, you know.” 


A sub-committee of the International 
Sunday-School Lesson Committee has 
been at work since the Louisville con- 
nection in the preparation of graded les- 
sons for the Sunday-schools of the 
United States. It hopes to be able to 


issue to the publishers immediately after 
the holidays the first year’s lessons for 
beginners, the primary and the junior 
courses. ‘These lessons will be issued 
for the use of the lesson writers and ed- 
itors, who prepare the lesson helps and 
quarterlies. It is hoped that the work 
may be ready for the use of Sunday- 
schools by Tenth month 1, 1909, 


John D. Rockefeller has been on the 
witness stand telling what he knows 
about the development of the Standard 
Oil combine. One point in his testimony 
was illuminative of the evils aimed at 
by the so-called commodity clause of 
the Hepburn Railroad Rate Act. At 
one time the Pennsylvania Railroad was 


engaged in the oil refinery business 
through a subsidiary company. He 
says: 


“We stopped our shipments over the 
Pennsylvania and used other lines. We 
objected to the Pennsylvania road en- 
gaging in the refining business. We 
didn’t know where we stood. ‘They 
wére shipping their own oil over their 
own lines and discriminating against 
us. Other railways agreed to stand by 
us, but there was much bitterness be- 
tween the railroads. We made our 
shipments over the Lake Shore, New 
York Central and the Erie. Afterward 
we purchased the Empire Transportation 
Co and the pipe lines to which I have 
referred.” 

“We didn’t know where we stood.” 
Precisely. No man engaged in business 
can every know where he stands if the 
railroad he is obliged to use is doing a 
similar business in manufacturing or 
production, directly or indirectly. He 
can depend upon knowing later on, how- 
ever, that he does not stand at all. 


During the past few months C. R. 
Mabee, Detroit, Mich., has been making 
serious charges concerning certain off- 
cials in the National Anti-Saloon 
League,—especially Dr. Baker, the Na- 
tional Superintendent. He has _pub- 
lished ‘far and wide reports to the effect 
that the Anti-Saloon League leaders are 
“grafters,” and that much of the money 
contributed for fighting the saloon has 
been improperly appropriated for salar- 
ies and fees. 

C. R. Mabee came to Philadelphia 
during the meeting of the Federal 
Council of the the Churches of Christ 
in America and reiterated his charges, 
evidently hoping to bring the Anti-Sa- 
loon League into disfavor with the rep- 
resentatives of the several churches. 
From the beginning, the Anti-Saloon 
League has offered to submit its books 
to any impartial committee appointed 
by the churches to have a searching in- 
vestigation made of all their receipts 
and disbursements. The League has 
contended from the first that C. R. 
Mabee was a secret representative of 
the brewing interests, and have persis- 
tently refused to let him have access to 
their books. 

The Federal Council declined to have 
anything to do with the matter, but a 
local committee of ministers from the 
several denominations of Philadelphia 
were annointed to hear C. R. Mabee’s 
charges, and he refused to meet them. 
It is evident that C. R. Mabee, whether 
he be an employee of the liquor deal- 
ers or not, is unwilling to submit his 
charges to an impartial group of Chris- 


CHARCOAL PURIFIES ANY 
BREATH. 
AND IN ITS PUREST FORM HAS LONG BEEN 
KNOWN AS THE GREATEST GAS 
ABSORBER, 


Pure willow charcoal will oxidize al- 
most any odor and render it sweet and 
pure. A panful in a foul cellar will 
absorb deadly fumes, for charcoal ab- 
sorbs 100 times its volume in gas. : 

The ancients knew the value of char- 
coal and administered it in cases of ill- 
ness, especially pertaining to the stom- 
ach. In England to-day charcoal 
poultices are used for ulcers, boils, etc., 
while some physicians in Europe claim 
to cure many skin diseases by covering 
the afflicted skin with charcoal powder. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges go into 
the mouth and transfer foul odors at 
once into oxygen, absorb noxious gases 
and acids, and when swallowed mix 
with the digestive juices and stop gas 
making, fermentation and decay. 

By their gentle qualities they control 
beneficially bowel action and stop diar- 
rhoea and constipation. 

Bad breath simply cannot exist when 
charcoal is used. ‘There are no ifs or 
ends about this statement. Don’t take 
our word for it, but look into the mat- 
ter yourself. Ask your druggist or 
physician, or better still, look up char- 
coal in your encyclopedia. The beauty 
of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges is that 
the highest pharmaceutical expert 
knowledge obtainable has been used to 
prepare a lozenge that will give to man 
the best form of charcoal for use, 

Pure willow and honey is the result. 
Two or three after meals and at bed- 
time sweeten the breath, stop decay of 
teeth, aid the digestive apparatus and 
promote perfect bowel action. ‘They 
enrich the supply of oxygen to the sys- 
tem and thereby revivify the blood and 
nerves. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are sold 
everywhere in vast quantities, thus 
they must have merit. Every druggist 
carries them; price, 25 cents per box, 
or send us your name and address and 
we will send you a trial package by mail 
free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 200 
Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


tian men. While, on the other hand, 
the course of the Anti-Saloon League 
has been such as to commend itself to 
all honest opponents of the saloon. Its 
disposition to be open in all items of 
business to the friends of temperance 
and closed to all representatives of the 
enemy, is good business; nothing more, 
and nothing less. 


GLAD HE STOPPED PRAYING. 


Little Bob, who for some months had 
invariably ended his evening prayer with 
“Please send me a baby brother,” an- 
nounced to his mother that he was 
tired of praying for what he did not 
get, and that he did not believe God 
had any more little boys to send. 

Not long afterward he was carried 
into his mother’s room very early in the 
morning to see twin boys who had ar- 
rived during the night. Bob looked at 
the two babies critically, and then re- 
marked, “It’s a good thing I stopped 
praying, or ther’d been three of them.” 
—The Delineator. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE JEBUSITES. 


One of the speakers at the meetings of the Federal 
Council, with telling humor, referred to the way in 
which ministers leave the live questions of the day 
at one side and deal instead with questions of a dead 
past. He said, as illustration, that he had heard 
powerful sermons on the Perizzites, the Hivites, the 
Hittites, the Jebusites and Buzites. The preacher 
had ransacked his library for facts, and had mar- 
shaled all the material he could scrape together to 
picture these ancient “ites” who possessed the land 
in the days of Joshua’s conquest. The good man 
painfully detailed the marks of distinction between 
Perizzite and Hivite, between Hittite and Jebusite, 
and so following, as if this was the most juicy and 
momentous issue in the religious world. 

It is humorous, but it is also very tragic. With- 
out doubt the Jebusite was a live issue once, but 
“after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well” now and is 
very dead. The dangerous “ites” in our Canaan 
are a very different folk, and we cannot learn how 
to fight them from the military tactics of Joshua’s 
army. Our deadly “ites” are saloons, and divorce 
courts, and yellow journals, and child labor, and 
economic systems which breed poverty and live on 
human blood. There they are, not hovering on the 
border, but intrenched within, over against every 
man’s house. Every city is in the war with these 


deadly “‘ites,”” and no country town is too remote or 


too sheltered to fear the perilous invasion. 

What is the business, then, of the Church—Christ’s 
body on earth, the nucleus of the Kingdom of God? 
Is it to lecture on stuffed specimens and dry, dead 
facts, pressed between the leaves of history books, 
or to lead the forces in the spiritual warfare of 
to-day? Christ has given us a notable answer. The 
persons who kept up the interest in “pressed speci- 
mens” asked Him who sinned, the blind man or his 
ancestors, as the cause of his being born blind. It 
was a famous question which the Scribes kept “‘alive.” 
They used this poor, throbbing, palpitating man as 
a specimen to speculate about: ‘He is blind; blind- 
ness is a punishment. Somebody has sinned. Was 
it this man, possibly when he was only in embryo, 
or was it some ancestor, near or remote?” Precious 
years were spent fighting over these dead meta- 


physical “ites,” while live men were perishing for 
bread and for truth and for love. 
here,” 


“The man is 
said the Master, ‘‘as a revelation to us of the 
work of God which is needed just here and now.” 
The rubbish of speculation is swept aside and the 
finger is pointed at a human need which calls for 
relief. “I am here to work the works of God.” 

This is the lesson the Church needs most to learn 
now. Let the Jebusite lie in his forgotten grave. 
Let the metaphysics of the Scribes grow thick with 
the dust of ages. Face the issues of to-day and 
do the work of God which lies here in front of our 
own houses, waiting for men with Christ’s spirit 
in them to do it. 

We are urged again and again to preach the 
“simple gospel.’’ Well, this is the “simple gospel.” 
Some persons identify the “simple gospel” with a 
set of metaphysical views, formulated by some 
ancient council, but the moment one goes to the 
head waters of our religion for his “simple gospel,” 
he finds there a Divine Person, entering heart and 
soul into the living problems of humanity, taking 
up the burden of suffering, and making new conditions 
of life for men by inspiring new faith and new hope 
and new courage in their hearts. He gave us no 
theory of the Jebusite, but He renewed the energies 
of life. That is the mission of the Church. 

R. M. J. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The President’s Message. 

Some day a President of the United States will 
wake up to the fact that a brief annual message to 
Congress will have more weight than a long, tedious 
document supplemented by pictures. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s late annual message has probably reached 
the home of every Friend in America, and yet we 
doubt if fifty have read it through. 


The original intention of the framers of the con- 
stitution was that this annual message should be a 
source of information to guide Congress in its de- 
liberations, but it has long since ceased to function in 
this way. To-day the message is an outline of the 
Executive’s “policies,” supplemented by argument, 
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illustration and ethical admonition—quite whole- 
some, but little heeded. 

A new feature, previously introduced with a special 
message on the Panama Canal, was used with the 
annual message for the first time. Each Congress- 
man was presented with a number of pictures illus- 
trating the President’s plea for the preservation of 
forests. 

The message contains little that is new, but, com- 
ing as it does at the beginning of the short session, 
and just after a Presidential and Congressional 
election, it is only right that new business should 
be left over for the next administration. On the 
other hand, it is quite fitting for the retiring Presi- 
dent to summarize the policies for which he has 
stood. This he does in fresh and vigorous, yet 
moderate, language. We could wish, however, for 
the convenience of business men, that it were more 
concisely put. 

Some of the leading recommendations are as fo!- 
lows: The Federal Government, through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, should have complete 
control over all interstate business, railroad, tele- 
phone and telegraph; and the companies operating 
such should be removed from the domain of the 
Sherman Act and permitted to form proper com- 
binations. The hours of all laborers should be short- 
ened, child labor abolished, woman labor diminished. 
There should be a progressive inheritance tax, 
more extended industrial education, and a sweeping 
application of the Employers’ Liability Act. Su- 
preme Court judges should have their salaries 
doubled. A remedy should be devised for the in- 
tolerable delays of justice and the over-regard for 
legal technicalities. A provision should be made 
that no restraining order could be issued except 
where irreparable injury would result. We can 
prevent further mischief to our forests, and it would 
be in the highest degree reprehensible to let any 
consideration of temporary convenience interfere 
with such action. Provision should be made forth- 
with for the improvement of inland waterways. 
Postal savings banks should be established with gov- 
ernment security, and parcels post should be ex- 
tended to rural routes. New Mexico and Arizona 
should be admitted to Statehood at once. The or- 
ganization of the army and navy should be improved, 
and finally our military equipment must be increased. 


To Promote Arbitration. 


Friends are often at a loss to know how to convert 
their peace sentiment into practical effort. Here are 
some pointers. Through the co-operation of the 


Field Secretary of the American Peace Society and 


other agencies, arrangements are being perfected for 


State International Arbitration Conferences in 
Indiana and Ohio, also for subsequent gatherings of 
a like nature in Maryland and New Jersey. The 
success of these conferences, if held, will depend 
largely upon the support of Friends. The plan con- 
templates a conference in each State which shall 
bring together all the leading citizens and repre- 
sentatives from every organization, social, commer- 
cial, educational, religious, or any others that favor 
arbitration as a substitute for war. A conference of 
this nature was held in Philadelphia last spring, and 
a permanent executive committee was appointed. 
This committee finds imminent need for like confer- 
ences in other States. 


One of their primary objects should be to develop such a 
pressure of public opinion as will induce and enable our gov- 


ernment to take the lead in securing the final completion and 


ratification of the propositions recommended by the Second 
Hague Conference. One of the most important of those 
propositions was the convention for establishing an Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitral Justice, and although the delegates 
to the Conference failed to reach a unanimous agreement in 
regard to a method for selecting the judges, it is understood 
that the court may be established by any three or more powers 
which may agree upon such action. We believe that the 
United States Government can be induced to take the lead 
in the necessary negotiations for this great achievement. 

Another urgent duty is to make a beginning in the prelim- 
inary work for the third Hague Conference, which will meet 
in or before the year 1915. An official preparatory committee 
is to be appointed two years before the meeting of the gov- 
ernments of the world. The work of that committee and the 
success and progress of that conference, will necessarily 
depend upon the results of such efforts as are now being made 
or advocated, for the organized development and adequate 
expression of public opinion in all the nations of the earth. 
For a task of such magnitude the time available is none too 
long. 


The Pennsylvania Committee has issued an appeal 
with helpful suggestions to those interested in pro- 
moting the organization of State conferences. 
Copies may be secured for the asking (and a two-cent 
stamp) from R. Warren Barrett, 578 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary of the com- 
mittee. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS IN OHIO. 


BY RICHARD S. DEWEES. 


In general terms, the movement of Friends to 
Ohio was a part of the great migration from East 
to West which has been a marked feature of our 
national growth. Call it land-lust; call it a desire 
for ownership; call it greed for cheap homes—it is 
undoubtedly an outward growth of that deep-seated 
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instinct of the English speaking race which for ages 
has made every man anxious to own a bit of land. 
When the first settlers enacted that no man could be 
a full, free citizen and have a vote in governmental! 
affairs unless he was a land-owner, they were putting 
in force that which had characterized the race for 
hundreds of years, and many who could not afford 
to own land in crowded European countries found in 
America the opportunity denied them elsewhere. 

The foundation of the old Northwest, known to 
us as the Middle West, was perfected in the so- 
called “Ordinance of 1787.” This ordinance pro- 
vided for not less than three, nor more than five, 
States north of the Ohio River. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan have been ‘the 
resultant States. The important feature to Friends 
was that neither slavery nor involuntary: servitude, 
except for crime, was to be allowed in any of this 
territory. Friends more and more turned their 
eyes in that direction. 

The general westward movement of population 
was on purely geographical lines. This carried 
North Carolina emigrants into Tennessee, but the 
anti-slavery feeling changed the current of Friends 
to the north, and they settled in Ohio and Indiana. 
By the action of the same law Friends from Virginia 
settled in Ohio, moving on to Indiana a generation 
or so later. 

But one must speak with caution of these general 
lines of migration, for the average American Friend 
was independent. There were all kinds of ex- 
ceptions to any general rule which might be laid 
down. Individuals and families were zig-zagging 
in all directions in their search for homes. Thus 
the Foulkes, Gwynedd, Pa., sent a branch to the 
most southern quarterly meeting in Ohio. Jona- 

_ than Taylor, Bucks County, Pa., went first to Win- 
chester, Va., then to Ohio, settling at Colerain, about 
the year 1800, The Janneys were a Bucks County 
family, but they peopled a whole neighborhood in 
Virginia and sent a branch into Ohio. Two young 
Deweeses, one of them my grandfather, left Phila- 
delphia and went first to Bellefonte, Pa., and thence 
to Belmont County, Ohio. 

The first permanent settlement was at Marietta, 
Ohio, in 1788. The early settlers had two obstacles 
in the way of peaceful conquest—Indians and dis- 
tance. The first were overcome as their eastern 
fellows had been, and the other was lessened by im- 
proved roadways. Before this was done settlers 
made their own roads with axes, guarding themselves 
while doing it from attacks by the Indians. 

The relation between roads and migration has 
changed very much since the settlement of the 
Middle West. Railroads are now built into new 
sections to open them up; new railroads precede 
settlement; then roads followed settlements. The 

first emigrants to the west went on horse-back with 
pack-horses. Movers took with them cooking 
utensils and provisions, traveling in the day and 

camping out at night. We find in the migration 
of Friends there is little difference in those of one 


State from those of another. As early as 1769 some 
Friends from Virginia had founded Uniontown, in 
Fayette County, Penna. When Zebulon Heston 
and John Parrish were returning from a mission to 
the Indians in Ohio, in 1773, they had some religious 
service with Friends in Fayette County. Warring- 
ton-and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, to which these 
Friends belonged, reported to the yearly meeting 
in 1776 that eighteen families of Friends were re- 
siding west of the Alleghenies, about Redstone. <A 
committee from Hopewell Monthly Meeting visited 
them in 1780 and reported that there were more 
than 150 persons in the western part of the State. 

At the Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting 
held at Warrington, Va., Ninth month 19, 1785, 
the following minute was adopted: ‘Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting informs this meeting that Friends 
at Westland request a monthly meeting of discipline 
to be held alternately on the east and west sides of 
the Monongahela River, ‘which, having been en- 
couraged thereto by the committee who lately visited 
them, and now being solidly attended to in this 
meeting, and the sentiments of Friends fully ex- 
pressed, and the necessity for such a meeting to be 
settled there clearly appearing; therefore, this meet- 
ing grants their request, and John Hough, Joseph 
Wright, Joseph Elgar, Wm. Farquar, Joel Wright, 
Abel Walker and Jos. Updegraff are appointed to 
attend at the first opening meeting thereof, which 
is now agreed to be on Seventh-day, the 12th of 
Eleventh month next at Westland. Wm. Kersey, 
clerk.” At the first meeting thus organized, Amos 
Hough was appointed clerk, and mention is made of 
the presence of John Storer and Thos. Calley from 
old England. 

Now, this is not Ohio, but the members to all 
intents and purposes are Ohio Friends, as will 
presently ‘be seen. We must pause, therefore, to 
inquire as to Westland Monthly Meeting. It had 
two preparative meetings, Westland and Redstone. 
The members came largely from the limits of Balti- 


more Yearly Meeting, and probably the discipline 


of that body was used. Some of the Friends were 
from eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
one account mentions the use of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting discipline. Elizabeth Nichols, believed to 
have been from Kennett, Pa., brought a certificate 
to Westland Monthly Meeting in 1793. Her death 
in 1798 was the first recorded instance of the death 
of one in the station of minister. 

There was a rapid increase from this date. In 
1785 or 1786 Thos. Scattergood mentions four par- 
ticular meetings. A few years later Martha Routh 
mentions eight particular meetings and two monthly 
meetings. 

Redstone, the first quarterly meeting west of the 
Allegheny mountains, was set up on the fifth of 
Third month, 1798. Fully 800 families of Friends 
had migrated to Ohio by the year 1800. Friends 
going west naturally stopped in Ohio, and, as there 
were no meetings in that territory, they left their 
certificates at Westland and Redstone Monthly 
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Meetings. In Weeks’ “Southern Quakers and 
Slavery” there is mention of certificate bearing 
date in 1785 from Fairfax Monthly Meeting, Va., 
to Westland, and is for John Smith. Marriages 
seem to have been frequent; ministers were coming 
and going in the discharge of their apprehended 
duty. Some of the certificates of removal «must 
have been a little puzzling at first. They simply 
stated that the parties had a prospect of settling 
in the northwest territory. The northwest territory 
was quite indefinite, but certainly included an area 
equal to five States the size of Pennsylvania, and 
the danger of a scattered membership might have 
been suggested. Most certificates to Westland and 
Redstone came from Virginia. Migrations of Caro- 
lina Friends to this part of the West were few until 
after Ohio was organized as a State in 1802. 
Records show that from 1801 to 1840 there left 
Virginia meetings for the West 349 families and 
363 single persons. Of this number, many were 
young women, and they took care that their certifi- 
cates bore witness to the fact that they were clear 
of debt and marriage entanglements. 

Certificates became more definite as to location; 
Friends themselves solved the question by locating 
in rather compact settlements to which they gave 
names carried from the Eastern States or learned 
from the Indians. The following minute indicates 
the rising flood of emigration, and incidentally shows 
how religious and secular matters were sometimes 
strangely mingled in the work of an early Friends 
meeting: 

“At Westland Monthly Meeting of Friends, 22nd 
of Sixth month, 1799. Our esteemed friends, Jos. 
Dew and Horton Howard, attended this meeting and 
produced certificates from a monthly meeting at 
Coresound, in Carteret County, North Carolina, ex- 
pressive of Friends unity and concurrence with their 
viewing this part of the country and other parts 
adjacent, with a prospect of removing and settling 
within the verge of this if way should open; and our 
friend, Aaron Brown, also attended and produced an 
extract from the minutes of a monthly meeting on 
Trent River, in Jones County, N. C., expressive 
of their unity and concurrence with his accompanying 
our aforesaid friends; whose company, exemplary 
deportment and cautious proceeding in so weighty 
a matter as they are engaged in obtained our appro- 
bation and is satisfactory to us; and the religious 
labors of our friend Joseph Dew, who is certified 
to be an approved minister, have been acceptable and 
edifying.” 

We have no copy of the report made by these 
Friends when they returned to their respective meet- 
ings. What we do know is that Coresound after- 
wards contributed several families to the westward 
stream. But if we judge by results, Aaron Brown 
must have given an enthusiastic and hopeful account 
of things, for Trent Monthly Meeting is the most 
striking example of Friends moving in a body. 

The subject was considered in the monthly meet- 
ing, and, a conclusion having been reached, they 


granted certificate of removal to each and every mem- 
ber, then solemnly closed their meeting, leaving an 
empty house, and turned over their records to Con- 
tentnea Quarterly Meeting, and there was no longer 
any monthly meeting of that name. The historian 
did not follow the procession of wagons through an 
almost trackless forest and record the hardships of 
pioneer moving on a large scale. We can only meet 
them on the other side of the mountain and view the 
movement through the light thrown upon it by the 
minutes of another monthly meeting. Here again 
we note that these movements were regarded as of 
sufficient importance for attention at Westland 
Monthly Meeting. In the Sixth month of 1800, 
five months after a monthly meeting had disappeared 
from North Carolina, the following minutes were 
made: “This meeting is in receipt of extracts from 
the meetings and proceedings of a monthly meeting 
on Trent River, in Jones County, N. C., telling of 
the exercises of Friends of that meeting, which re- 
sulted in the meeting almost in a body concluding 
to issue certificates to nearly all its members, and 
surrendering their privileges of holding meeting to 
Contentnea Quarterly Meeting, and as many of these 
aforesaid Friends and their families (and several 
from the monthly meeting of Coresound, in Car- 
teret County, N. C.) have arrived and are now as 
sojourners in the vicinity of this meeting, and being 
a subject of such magnitude and importance, this 
meeting appoints David Greave (and eleven others) 
to confer with them; give such advice and assistance 
as may be necessary to procure a settlement for 
Friends in the territory northwest of the Ohio River, 
and report to our next meeting.” This minute tells 
much ; that the long journey has brought our travelers. 
thus far on the way; that their wagons are in the 
settlement; that their occupants are living on their 
own resources or as guests of their friends; and that 
their faces are set to a point beyond the Ohio. And 
we read at the next sitting of Westland Monthly 
Meeting, “The committee reported that they had hela 
several conferences with said Friends and gave such 
advice and counsel as we thought necessary, and a 
few of their number had accompanied them in seek- 
ing a place for a settlement, since which an office has 
opened for the sale of land there, and Friends have 
succeeded to satisfaction in the vicinity of Wheeling 
and Short Creek, which is satisfactory to this meet- 
+ 3 

Now our narrative has fairly brought us to the 
State of Ohio, to a point just opposite Wheeling, a 
few miles out in a beautiful, and at this time a 
heavily wooded, section of the country. The incom- 
ing Friends began to select their homes. At first 
they lived in tents, or perhaps in their wagons, until 
rude cabins should be constructed. The meeting- 
going habit was strong with them. We hear of a 
meeting which gathered on a fallen tree. Later, 
Jonathan Taylor, Bucks County, Pa., before men- 
tioned, who had reached the place by way of Win- 
chester, Va., took the meeting to his house for 
worship. Then the neighbors grew strong enough 
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to erect a house for worship. Pike Run preparative 
meeting was opened in 1880; Concord and Short 
Creek in 1802. These were branchés of Westland 
Monthly Meeting. When Short Creek and Concord 
were raised to the dignity of monthly meetings, they 
at first reported to Redstone Quarter. Then some 
Friends pushed southwest as far as Plymouth, in 
Washington County, and Concord set up a prepara- 
tive meeting there. In another direction, consider- 
ably to the north, we hear of a Bethel Meeting in 
Second month, 1803, which became Middletown 
Monthly Meeting in Ninth month, 1803. (Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio.) 

The work of Redstone Quarterly Meeting in those 
days must have been very encouraging. Committees 
were coming and going all the time, and records of 
new meetings become almost bewildering; some were 
short lived. Some of the Friends who moved into 
Belmont County and set up Stillwater, Goshen, 
Somerton and other meetings were not always happy 
in their selection of land, for a portion afterward 
moved away and left their meeting houses to fall 
into decay. This was true also of those who moved 
into Morgan and Washington Counties. As stated 
before, Plymouth was the oldest meeting. Chester- 
field and Pennsville followed, all becoming monthly 
meetings. ‘These formed Pennsville Quarter in 
1854. Here I lived until I was eight years of age, 
attending meeting at first in my mother’s arms; a 
little later sitting on the gallery steps close to my 
father. Many Friends moved to Iowa during and 
after the Civil War, so that now, although the 
quarter is continued by yearly meeting support, there 
is only one small monthly meeting. (Chesterfield) 
1908. 


' (To be continued.) 


REFORM NEEDED. 


[Our friend, Timothy Nicholson, is making a stir 
for prison reform in Indiana, which is one of the few 
States in the Union doing anything along this line. 
We find it hard to believe some of the statements 
in the following editorial taken from The Indian- 
apolis News, but it makes us wish from the bottom 
of our heart that Indiana, and other States as well, 
might have a few more men like Timothy Nicholson. 
—Ep. } 

Timothy Nicholson, Richmond, thinks the present 
jail system of Indiana calls for reform, and that it 
can be bettered by the establishment of district work- 


houses for the punishment of petty criminals and | 


those awaiting a more severe sentence. He con- 
siders the county jails of Indiana schools of crime. 
As a long time advocate of prison reform and a 
member of the Board of State Charities continuously 
for eighteen years, with a record of disinterested 
service in the cause, any suggestion from Mr. 
Nicholson regarding prison reform carries much 
weight. In the present case we believe he is right. 


We believe the present county jail system of Indiana 
is bad in theory and vicious in practice, and that 
as now administered it is promotive of graft and 
of various kinds of vice. It is hardly too much 
to say that the system is a relic of barbarism. 

There are ninety-two counties in Indiana, and 
ninety-one county jails. Few of these are con- 
ducted as they should be, and many of them are a 
disgrace to the State. Members of the Board of 
State Charities, who visited the Shelby County jail, 
found it “dark, dirty, foul smelling, unsanitary.” 
Men and boys, old and young, black and white, mixed 
indiscriminately, playing cards and indulging in 
obscene and profane conversation. Think of boys 
being confined in such an atmosphere, and that by 
virtue of the laws of Indiana. And Shelby County 
is not alone in this practice. Of the Floyd County 
jail, at New Albany, the Board of State Charities 
says: 

There is practically no separation of the men and 
women.* Heavily latticed doors exclude most of the 
light, and there is poor circulation of air. The 
plumbing is out of repair, and a foul odor pervaded 
the place. There is no attempt at classifying the 
prisoners, and there is no occupation. Old and 
young of different races are all shut up together. 
There were fifteen men, three women and one boy 
present at the time of the visit. One of the men 
was afflicted with tuberculosis. For many years this 
jail has been condemned as unfit for the care of pris- 
oners. It is a disgrace to the county in which it 
is located and to the State of Indiana. For years 
it has been a school of crime. There vice is taught, 
disease is spread, and immorality commonly prac- 
ticed. 

Many other county jails in Indiana are as bad as 
those above named. ‘Our jails are bad,” says the 
board, “not only because the system is wrong, but 
because people do not take an interest in them. Of- 
ficials ofttimes shrink from going to inspect them. 
Many are dark, foul and unsanitary. Others are 
infested with vermin or the germs of disease, and 
the moral conditions in some, where both sexes are 
confined, are shocking.” And all this goes on under 
cover of the laws of Indiana. And under cover of 
these same laws county sheriffs are permitted to 
practise a legalized graft by charging board at the 
rate of 40 cents a day for every prisoner confined in 
the jail, counting every fraction of a day as a whole 
day, thus coining the crimes of men and the vices 
and misfortunes of women and children into tainted 
profits. 

This morally bankrupt system and disgraceful 
condition Mr. Nicholson proposes to cure by making 
county jails houses of detention only, and by provid- 
ing district workhouses, one in each congressional 
district, maintained by the counties, where tramps, 
vagrants, drunkards and petty criminals can be made 
self-supporting while undergoing punishment, and 
perhaps be reformed instead of educated as dissem- 
inators of crime. The proposition deserves the 
careful consideration of the Legislature. 
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A MODERN INSTANCE. 


A young widow had been left with one small son 
and about $10,000. In time she remarried. Her 
husband cherished the son as tenderly as the two 
who were born later. The boy received a good educa- 
tion and business training, but as he approached man- 


hood he refused to be restrained, and on his twenty- | 


first birthday demanded the fortune his father had 
left him. 

The step-father advised the young man not to 
withdraw it. He offered to make him a junior part- 
ner in his own business if he would remain at home; 
but the young man insisted, and the older man made 
an accounting on a most generous scale. 

Said he: “When I married your mother, I told 
her that the money left her by your father should 
be invested for you, and that I would take care of 
her. JI have done so. The business in which I in- 
vested the money has prospered in these nearly 
twenty years, and your $10,000 is now $50,000. 
Unless you have some definite plan for the use of it, 
I should not advise you to withdraw it all.” 

It was nearly five times what the young man ex- 
pected, but he demanded it all, and it was paid. He 
left home, and wasted his substance in riotous living. 

After a time a friend wrote to the step-father, 
saying that the young man was doing badly, and 
nearly out of money. The step-father replied that 
the time had not come for him to interfere. And 
so the young man went his way, and a number of 
years went by. 

But the inevitable end came. The money was 
gone, and the young man’s hopes were gone. 
then he wrote home for money to return, 

The step-father sent the money, and met the 
young man at the train. The young fellow was in 
shabby clothing and looked forlorn enough. The 
step-father said, “Your mother is very anxious to 
see you, and we will send word of your safe arrival, 
and that you will be at the house in an hour or 
two.” Then he took the young man to the barber’s 
shop, where he had a bath and a shave, and then to 
a clothing-store, where he was suitably attired. 
When he entered the home he was well dressed and 
no longer a prodigal in appearance. 

Each attempt on his part to bring the conversa- 
tion to a point where he could tell the story of his 
wrong-doing was skilfully turned aside. He was 
shown a room in the new and larger house where the 
family then lived. It was ready for him, and he 
was told that it was his own room, and in it were some 
of his old furnishings. But by no word was he re- 
minded of his sins. 

After a day or two the step-father said to him, 
“Your two brothers are now my partners, but there 
is room in the business for all four of us. Would 
you like to go in with us?’ 

The young man had come home with a bitter 
heart, ready to steel himself against the reproaches 
he knew he deserved, ready to resent any advertised 
act of kindness or attempt at his deeper humilia- 


And | 


and he could no longer be restrained. He broke down 
and wept. The words of gratitude and sorrow poured 
forth, and he promised to be faithful. 

The years have gone by, and the partnership con- 
tinues. The three sons are still with the father, and 
it seems as if it had always been so. Those who 
know the story say that if any difference can be 
discerned among the three sons, it is only in this, 
that the returned prodigal is still, after years at home, 
the most faithful of the faithful three. For he loved 
much because he had been forgiven much, and be- 
cause he had been forgiven freely and without re- 
proach. 


“‘And so,” said the man who told the story, “that, 


good old story of the prodigal son keeps repeating 


itself in varying forms, and it is good to know that 
every now and then it turns out quite as well as it 
did in the Bible.”—The Youth's Companion. 


Some Viens on Present Day Copirs. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK—II. 


BY ROBERT E. PRETLOW. 


Evangelistic Work in a Local Meeting. 


The evangelistic efforts of a local meeting should 
continue twelve months in the year, and should 
pervade every form of the activities of the Church. 
To bring souls into a vital knowledge of Christ and 
into real communion with Him means far more than 
merely getting hands raised in token of decision, or 
the production of stormy emotional crises. The lay- 
ing of proper ground-work for decision, and the 
proper buttressing of the decision once made, are 
quite as important, in their way, as the moment of 
decision itself. 

The evangelistic element, to accomplish the largest 
and most permanent results, must be an organic part 
of the continuous work of the Church, 

Anyone who has had experience in speaking to 
children knows how easy it is, after a vivid and in- 
teresting talk, to get a practically unanimous sign of 
decision for Christ. Imposing statistics are easily 
acquired in this way, which are likely to be as 
meaningless as they are imposing, unless the matter 
is followed up patiently, persistently, and with loving 
care. The Christian parent, as priest in his own 
house, has before him the daily task of nurturing the 
child in a spiritual atmosphere. Happy that child 
who has never known a life where the religious spirit 
was absent. 

Next to the home the Sunday-school offers the most 
nearly ideal condition for effective work. The small 
groups make for intimacy of personal touch, and the 
weekly meetings for continuity of effort. A young 
lawyer, teacher of a class of young people, had, for 
a year, pleaded his cause. At the very beginning 
of a series of meetings in that church, almost every 
member of the class confessed Christ. A teacher 
of a class of boys, having won right decisions from 
them, organized a church attendance league, forti- 


tion; but for this kindness he was totally unprepared, | fying the decision with the assumption of new duties 
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and the formation of proper habits. This kind of 
evangelistic work can go on all the year. 

The Christian Endeavor Society, also, in addition 
to being a most excellent training school for personal 
and public work, is of great value as a recruiting 
Station. 

For a long period in our history, much most ef- 
fective and lasting work was brought within the pre- 
cincts of the home by means of visits of concerned 
Friends who brought personal messages. However 
other messages may change, surely the direct personal 
appeal of one heart to another, urged wisely, tact- 
fully, and lovingly, can never pass out of fashion or 
lose its usefulness. 

It is a method, too, that is not restricted to the 
ministers, Sunday-school teachers, or members of the 
lookout committee, but open to all in whom the love 
of Christ dwells. Nor is it limited to times and 


seasons, for 365 days of every year are suited to its 
use. © 


The ministry, from week to week, to be evangel- 
istic must be modern. That is, it must meet men on 
the ground of their present thought, and difficulties, 
and struggles, and sorrows. Theorizing about what 
happened before the foundation of the world, or 
what is likely to take place after the end of the ages, 
does not grip men’s souls. It is present help in 
trouble; it is an abiding Christ that men long for. 
The evangel is that “the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” 

The value of a special series of meetings under an 
evangelist brought in from outside the meeting will 
depend much upon whether the evangelist seeks to 
supplement or to supplant the regular work. It 
steady, regular work in an evangelistic spirit is not 
already being pérformed, the efforts of a special 
meeting are likely to be futile or its effects ephemeral. 

An evangelistic effort that proceeds utterly regard- 
less of the ordinary work and workers is an ex- 
erescence upon the life of the Church rather than an 
addition to it, and whatever of material it may 
gather is with difticulty transferred into the ordi- 
nary channels of service. 


Still worse is that type of evangelism that spends 
its strength in excoriation of the Church, its leaders, 
and its membership. A very wicked man was in- 
vited to attend a certain series of meetings. He 
came two evenings, and then stopped. On being 
invited again, he said: “No, I am not coming any 
more. If the preacher would raw-hide sinners like 
me I would come and take my medicine. But. I 
know those people there. They are the best people 
in town, and I will not go and sit there while he 
horse-whips the Church.” Such evangelism is useless 
for the winning of sinners. It often produces sus- 
picions, dissensions and divisions in the Church, and 
discredits religion in the minds of those without. So 
the last estate of that meeting is worse than the first. 
- When home, Bible school, Christian Endeavor, the 
prayer meeting, the regular preaching services, the 
special meetings, and personal work are all properly 


co-ordinated, with unity of aim, the resulting influ- 
ence is constant and tremendous. 

But far transcending in importance all mere 
methods of work or forms of theological statement 
is the inner and outer life of the individual member 
of the Church; the inner life, that gives peace and 
poise, and power; and the outer life, that is the 
translation into visible forms of the indwelling spirit 
of the Master. 

During the Gypsy Smith meetings in Brooklyn 
last winter the unconverted janitor of a certain 
church was induced to attend one of the services, and 
came home mightily impressed. ‘Was he so elo- 
quent?’ he was asked. ‘Not more so than lots of 
preachers.” “What about his theology?’ asked his 
pastor. “Just the same as the rest of you preach.” 
“Then what impressed you so?’ ‘Well,’ said the 
janitor, “he’s got the goods.” 

It was George Fox who said long ago of the early 
Friends: “Their lives preach.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


The Friends of Olive Branch Meeting, near Oregonia, Ohio, 
have just closed a series of three weeks’ meetings, assisted by 
Joel T. Wright, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Aaron M. Bray, Boise, Idaho, held a two-weeks’ meeting 
at Woodland, Idaho, beginning Tenth month r14th. His 
efforts awakened the Church to a greater realization of its 
needs. Some received definite blessings. i 


The “Annual Monitor,’ for Great Britain and Ireland, is 
now ready for distribution. A new feature of the volume this 
year is the introduction of portraits, of which there are eight. 
An extended notice appears alsewhere in this issue. 

We have received a carefully prepared index of the minutes 
of London Yearly Meeting for fifty years, ending 1906. A 
short historical survey covering the same period forms a 
preface to the volume. This book will doubtless be very 
useful for reference purposes, and especially to those who 
have visited Friends on the other side. It can be secured 
from the publishers, Headley Bros., 14 Bishopsgate Without, 
E. C., London. Price, postpaid, 68 cents. 

A Friends joint missionary conference of Walnut Ridge 
and Spiceland Quarterly Meetings, Ind., was held at Knights- 
town the 20th and 2ist ult. About 200 delegates from outside 
of Knightstown attended. The conference was especially 
favored by having present Warburton Davidson and wife, 
English missionaries to China, who are passing through this 
country as they return to their work. By their earnest 
words they aroused much interest in China’s need. Charles 
Tebbetts and wife, Richmond, gave many helpful suggestions 
as to ways and means. Chas. Tebbetts also conducted a 
missionary study class. 


James Wood, Robert L. Kelly, Sylvester Newlin and 
Charles E. Tebbetts attended the meeting of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, which com- 
pleted its sittings in Philadelphia the 8th inst. 

This gathering brought together the greatest number of 
prominent religious leaders from different denominations that 
ever assembled in this country. A number of questions were 
ably discussed, but little was done other than passing ac- 
ceptable resolutions. ‘The most satisfactory report was on 
“The Relation of the Church to the Working Man.” The most 
significant feature, however, was the disposition manifested by 
all to favor co-operation and continue the Federal Council. 

Northbranch Academy closed its first term of the present 
year the 20th inst. with a literary contest. Earl McKinney, 
as winner, received a copy of Longfellow’s Poems. ‘Through 
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the settlement of the Dillon H. Dillon estate, Kansas Yearly 
Meeting holds in trust 275 acres of land for Northbranch 
Academy. After the settlement, the widow, Emma Dillon, 
deeded all her part of the estate to the directors of North- 
branch Academy, she retaining a life lease on it. She also 
receives the income on the land held by the trustees of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting during her life. This, with the $5,000 already 
on hand, makes an endowment fund of about $25,000. Dillon 
H. and Emma Dillon have been ardent supporters of the 
academy. 

The meetings just closed at Wilmington, Ohio, were sea- 
sons of real revival. A deeper zeal and consecration were 
manifest, and many testified to definite experience, both in con- 
version and renewal. 

The two meetings for boys and girls were well attended and 
crowded full of practical, helpful lessons. Wm. J. Sayres, the 
evangelist, and Edward Kirby, the singer, are followed by the 
good wishes and prayers of many Friends as they leave for 
other fields of labor. 

The Friends Social Circle, recently organized, consisting of 
all the ladies of the congregation who will join, held its first 
public social on the evening of the 7th inst. in the parlors of 
the meeting-house. Light refreshments were served, and the 
more than 200 present enjoyed the widening of acquaintance, 
and the genuine Christian fellowship of the occasion. 


Deep River Quarterly Meeting, held at High Point, N. C., 
the 5th and 6th inst., was an occasion of much interest and 
spiritual blessing. Eli Reece, Yearly Meeting Superinten- 
dent, and Adelaide G. Hadley, Superintendent of Mt. Hebron 
Bible Institute and pastor of Mt. Hebron Monthly Meeting, 
were the visiting ministers. They delivered clear and edify- 
ing Gospel messages. Luncheon was served by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of High Point Meeting and a pleasant and profit- 
able social hour enjoyed. 

Adelaide G. Hadley’s object in visiting the meeting was, 
in part, to arrange for the transfer of Mt. Hebron (N. C.) 
Monthly Meeting from Goshen Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, to 
Deep River Quarterly Meeting, because more convenient and 
of easier access. The matter was favorably considered and 
a committee appointed to visit them in connection with their 
request. 

The Friends of Harrisburg held their regular monthly meet- 
ing on the 7th inst, at the home of Howard E. and Cora B. 
Eves, 1227 Derry Street. ‘Thirty-one were present, among 
them being Isaac and Ruth Wilson, Bloomfield, Ontario. 
Isaac Wilson had an acceptable message for them. After the 
meeting another chapter from “The Story of Quakerism” was 
read. 

The Program Committee reported that the next meeting, on 
First month 4, 1909, would be held at the home of Mrs. T. M. 
Mauk, 202 South Thirteenth Street, when a Bible reading 
would be given by Howard E. Eves, and selection from “The 
Story of Quakerism” by Walter G. Heacock. ‘The meeting 
of Second month 1, 1909, will be at the home of George R. 
Chambers, Wormleysburg, near the post office; Bible reading, 
Furman L. Mulford; “The Story of Quakerism,” Rhoda S. 
Chambers. 

The welcome news was received that Friends from several 
different meetings expected to meet with them in the near 
future. Correspondence concerning intended visits, or the 
names of Friends in Harrisburg, can be sent to F. L. Mulford, 
75 North Sixteenth Street. 

Albert F. Styles, principal of New Providence Academy, 
Towa, was very acceptable at University Meeting, Wichita, 
Kan., on the 8th ult., and his ministry was very helpful. 

Friends of Wichita much appreciated the visit of Luke and 
Elvira F. Woodard from the toth to the 27th of last month. 
Luke Woodard’s services at monthly meeting, on the roth, 
were interesting and instructive, and his sermon on First-day 
morning, the 22d, at University Meeting, was an unusually 
able one. In the power of the Spirit he set forth the har- 
monious meeting of the love and the justice of God on the 
cross of Christ, without allowing his sound doctrine to sink 
once to the level of mere dogma. His other services and 
addresses in meeting and in college were very acceptable. 

Friends in Wichita closed a series of meetings on the 6th 
inst. with good results. Eight applications for membership 
in that congregation will come by convincement and by letter 
before University Monthly Meeting on the 17th inst. The 
meeting-house in North Wichita has been much improved, and 
it is proposed to build a pastor’s residence. 


Wichita (until recently Rose Hill) Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Argonia, Kan., the 5th inst., was much interested in home 
mission work. Renewed action was taken to interest all the 
six Kansas monthly meetings in the North Wichita work. 
Logan Monthly Meeting was established last spring. Friends- 
wood Monthly Meeting is in Southern Texas. 

University Local Meeting on Ministry and Oversight has 
appointed a Church Extension Committee in order to enter the 
open fields about the rapidly growing city of Wichita. 

Friends Historical Club, at Wichita, has become quite active 
since its recent organization. At its meeting on the evening 
of Twelfth month 27th there were three papers describing the 
conditions out of which the Society of Friends rose, one by 
Alice Welch, one by Henry D. Cox, and one by Prof. Wm. P. 
Trueblood. At the meeting on the rst inst, Wm. L. Pearsom 
addressed the meeting on “George Fox,” and James A. Cox 
read a paper on “The Friends of George Fox.” ‘The former 
had given his address on “John Bright” at Friends University 
on the morning of the same day. Apropos of the above items, 
may be mentioned the class of Prof. FE. H. Stranahan, of 
Friends University, in the History of the Society of Friends, 
which seems to have suggested the Friends Historical Club. 


The visit to Wilmington, Ohio, Eleventh month 8th and 
oth, of A. W. and Henrietta Davidson, English missionaries 
to China, was a source of real interest and inspiration. A 
special meeting was appointed for them on First-day afternoon, 
when a large audience listened to their recitals of incidents 
and experiences of their life and work in China. At the col- 
lege the next morning “China’s Awakening and Our Oppor- 
tunity” was most graphically presented, and all who heard 
them gained a new and larger vision of the world’s need of 
Christ and the work’s need of men and money. 

The exercises attendant on the ‘laying of the cornerstone 
of the new Science Building of Wilmington College, at 
1 P. M., 3d inst., were especially interesting. On the program 
were Prof. Ellen C. Wright, a member of the first graduating 
class; Anan Kittrell, of the Senior class; Lindlev Jones, of 
the Y. M.-C. A.; Cerna Whinery, of the Y. W. C. A.= Prof- 
Marion Hollingsworth, of the Science Department: President 
Albert J. Brown and Samuel L. Haworth, of the Biblical De- 
partment. 

The interest in this ceremony was enhanced by the fact that 
Friends did not have the pleasure of laying the cornerstone 
of the present college building, it having been built by the 
Christian Church and known as Franklin College, until pur- 
chased by Friends. 

The new Science Building is to be commodious and thor- 
oughly up to date in equipment. It marks a decided step im 
advance for Wilmington College. 


we following items are from Friends University, Wichita, 
Ena 

On the 27th ult., President Stanley attended a meeting at 
Topeka of the presidents of the Christian colleges in Kansas. 
These institutions have certain interest in common which are 
best promoted by such conferences. The great importance of 
the State University is evident to all, but denominational col- 
leges are even more indispensable to a Christian civilization. 

A number of eminent visitors have addressed the college 
within a few weeks. On the oth ult. Principal Albert F. Styles, 
of New Providence Academy, Iowa, spoke at the chapel exer- 
cises on “Wherein Does Life Consist?” 

On the 16th ult. Bishop Thofurn, the famous missionary 
bishop to India, gave a talk on the great changes wrought by 
Christ and His servants in that land in the past fifty years, 
during which he has labored in that country. His sister’s 
work in founding and conducting a woman’s college was 2 
fitting supplement to other lines of missionary service. 

On the 23d ult. the address of Luke Woodard, Fountain 
City, Ind., was a comparison of .Lord Byron and David Liv- 
ingston. The speaker said he was fond of Byron, but im 
the influence and issue of Byron’s life he stood in striking 
contrast with the renowned pioneer missionary. Both of them 
had lived and died in foreign lands, where their hearts had 
been sacredly kept by the people, while the friends of each 
had brought home their bodies for burial. 

A. Warburton and Henrietta Davidson, eleven years: 
English Friend missionaries to China, spent the 8th and oth 
inst. about the college, giving three addresses before the stu- 
dents, professors and neighbors. Their subjects were: 
“China,” “The Chinese,” and “The Rapid Transformation of 
China.” They were interesting, instructive and inspiring. The 
students and teachers, with a few others, have pledged almost 
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sufficient support for two students in the Friend-Methodist- 
Baptist College during the first year after its opening in Second 
month, 1909. It is located at Chen-tu, the capital of Sz-chwan, 
the largest and most populous province in China. From 
Friends University they went to Whittier College, California. 


MISSIONARY DIRECTORY. 


We are indebted to some interested Friends in Philadelphia 
for the following list of American Friend missionaries and 
their addresses ‘Twelfth month 1, 1908 

New EncLAnp YEARLY MEETING. 


A. Edward Keley, Supt.......Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Rosa Lee, Miss...............Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine, 
Katie Gabriel (native) ....... Ramallah, Terusalem, Palestine. 


Martha Nusr (native)........ Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Amin Nusr (native) .........Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

HeGSCMeline RCClabe altidiers «s/< bse s Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
PHILADELPHIA ForEIGN Missron Boarp. 

*Gilbert Bowles........30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 

*Minnie P. Bowles, Mrs.30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 

Sarah Ellis, Miss...... 30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba; Tokio, Japan. 


Alice G. Lewis, Miss. .30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Inez E. Taber, Miss...30 Kouncho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Ada B. Chandler...... 30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Horace E. Coleman...30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
Elizabeth R. Coleman.30 Koun cho, Milta-Shiba, Tokio, Japan. 
GTEC VAUD IEPOL juigiewias tc. cele a0. 26 Bizen, Machi, Mito, Japan. 

Supported by Canada Friends. 
Elizabeth J. S. Binford, Mrs....26 Bizen, Machi, Mito, Japan. 

Supported by Canada Friends. 

New York YEARLY MEETING. 

Nancy L. Lee, Miss, Instituto Penn., 

Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Mary L. Pickett, Miss., Instituto Penn., 

C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


NortH CaroLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


Oxuto YEARLY MEETING. 


Assther Hl), Butler, Miss... 2. cece es 2+ stiles Nanking, China. 
enna M. Stanley, Miss. ..........-..-+--e0: Nanking, China. 
Harries A, Shimer, Mrs!.......6.+.-+-2-5: Nanking, China. 
Margaret A. Holme, Miss.........-- +++. seeeeee Luho, China. 
Supported by N. Y. Y. M. ‘ 
Geoorge F. DeVol, M.D..........--- +0 +e essere Luho, China. 
Isabella F. DeVol, M.D., Mrs..........---+++0+: Luho, China. 
Mary Wood, Miss.........-.+e seer see ersereenes Luho, China. 


Delia A. Fistler, Miss. ..Nowgong, Bundlekund, Central India 
Esther E. Baird, Miss..Nowgong, Bundelkund, Central India. 
*Eva H. Allen, Miss...Nowgong, Bundelkund, Central India. 


Dr. Lucy A. Gaynor... ......-e seen cee eeees Nanking, China. 
ADR OIVEL sleny- cs cece tes centr ofa Nanking, China. 
InpIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

George C. Levering......... C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Emily R. Levering, Mrs.....C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Fee SOLOMOTE RICE, Witsej-idi.i0 = C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Amanda R. Tice, Mrs....... C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


Luciano Mascorro (native) .C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Santiago G. Gonzalez (native).C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Supported by Baltimore Y. M. | : d 
Genaro Ruiz (native) ......C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Emma Reeder, Miss.........C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Florence O. Macy, Miss..H. Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Gertrudis G. G. de Uresti, Mrs... .San Fernando, Tamaulipas, 


_ Mexico. 
Shina Kaifu (native Bible reader).....-....-+- Tokio, Japan. 
Everett E. Morgan.......H. Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico. | 
Clara E. Morgan........H. Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Wesvern (INDIANA) YEARLY MEETING. 
Sara A. Lindley, Miss..........-Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico, 
ida M. Bs Miss.........-.-Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Mathilde Castillo (native) . * at pepe Sap Mexico. 
is Del Prado (native Bible reader), ; 
ee Raat f penne z e Le pee 
R ond S. Holding.........--- Matehuala, . P., Mexico. 
Minnie Gmrlolding hs... ...++ Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Felipe Martinez (native).....-..--- La Paz, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Felipe Gloria (native)....-.-- Catorce Real, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Sara Aceves (native).....-.s:++++ .Cedral, S. L. P., Mexico. 


Iowa YEARLY MEETING. 


Arthur A. Swift.......... Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
H. Alma Swift, Mrs......Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I 


Mary E. White, Miss.....Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Alsina M. Andrews, Miss.Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Sada F. Stanley, Miss..... Annotto Bay P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Leah Terrill, Miss........Hectors River P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Alice I. Kennedy, Miss.....Orange Bay P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 
Lizzie Allen, Miss..........Orange Bay P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 

a, 


Charles A. Silva (native).... Middle Quarters P. O., Jamaic 
Ww. iI 

Joana Silva, Mrs. (native)... Middle Quarters P. O., Jeialee: 
Wide 


Jefferson Ford.............Orange Bay P. O., Jamaica, W. FY. 
Helen Fordigyeetasss! stss'- «1s Orange Bay, P. O., Jamaica, W. I. 


Kansas YEARLY MEETING. 


ee Beriryan ade yatesa ters o's o)et'e afeordcias) areiateidenel sie Douglas, Alaska. 


Martha tl Hadley Mrssita i. qheeck eee ae Douglas, Alaska. 
HA nia PCCD ESMVELSS capers elateietelats at ecctac makarer= Douglas, Alaska. 
WILMINGTON YEARLY MEETING. 

[Eyaubvatenl eMeaKoMilennehiys Boro ae Bacanureeacud Puerto Padre, Cuba. 
Bditheevas pertelle Wisse sane dvs ee eases « Puerto Padre, Cuba. 


@lavtornis hentel liens. tae!e slkemtas «(ejelaareels > Puerto Padre, Cuba. 


OREGON YEARLY MEETING. 


Flarlans Sinitheerat Siavarsteewe sneer elaat. af Kaak Island, Alaska. 
Melinda “Neronith,§ Migs i. st. «silanes Kaak Island, Alaska. 
CALIFORNIA YEARLY MEETING. 

ATIACS cy Vier | Cal Vin steno teers sla a etaee crete ots exe =r Kotzebue, Alaska. 
Bva Win Geatva, ViLsme ttt eta teatro s Kotzebue, Alaska. 
Wiis b., Gooden aan, fence eaten oars toe foie wis Deering, Alaska. 
Tizzie JMorriss Gooden; Mirsh an ees se ese eer Deering, Alaska. 
Alfcece Walton oy-toae seritets steetae ions Kivalina, Alaska. 
PREscilamiVWaltorss Nis, sstesets ers ast lait esl sais Kivalina, Alaska. 


Esther Bond, Miss. .Chiquimula, Gautemala, Central America. 
R. Esther Smith...Chiquimula, Gautamala, Central America. 


Cora Wildman.....Chiquimula, Gautamala, Central America. 
*Alice C. Zimmer, Miss....Chiquimula, Gautamala, Central 
America. 

Bertha Gomera c bab ctetsters taetw citeternn teresa ate «lors Deering, Alaska. 

AMERICAN FriENDS Boarp oF ForEIcN MIssIoNs. 

Zenas L,.~Martin, Superintendent............. Holguin, Cuba. 
Susie oJ. aMartine (Mrs. te cet seit «cree siapsier= Holguin, Cuba. 
Sylvester) Omesi i. ttae plane hate taste +) her aerate Gibara, Cuba. 
MavyiinelonestaMrs.t. cuasescse seins, iaista ory stonemaie= Gibara, Cuba. 
Clotildetie Pretlow;. M. Dee Miss... + .ciesasiere eo Gibara, Cuba. 
Jennie E. Joyce, Miss............+..++++++-+-Holguin, Cuba. 
CharlesoCa Haworth tists a0) tacieetta eves oes Banes, Cuba. 
Orphar Roy Pla worthye Mrs temectesreeis/-[4(s «je sie tey~ tan = Banes, Cuba. 
Frrenps ArricA INnpUSTRIAL MISSION. ; 

*Edgar T. Hole (Salem, Ohio)....... Lirhanda via Kisumu, 


British East Africa. 

*Adelaide W. Hole, Mrs. (Salem, Ohio) .Lirhanda via Kisumu 
British East Africa. 

Arthur B. Chilson...Kaimosi via Kisumu British East Africa 
Edna A. Chilson, Mrs. .Kaimosi via Kisumu British E. Africa. 
Elihu Blackburn, M.D.Kaimosi via Kisumu British E. Africa. 
Virginia L. Blackburn, Mrs....Kaimosi via Kisumu British 
East Africa. 

Emory J. Rees....Maragoli via Kisumu British East Africa. 


Deborah G. Reese, Mrs........ Maragoli via Kisumu British 
= E. Africa. 
Haverrorp Conteck Y. M. C. A. Frienps Mission. 

Robert L.. Simkin and wife........... Chungkin, West China. 

Cuban Missionary ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS oF PHILADELPHIA. 

*N retta Se Malin gelele ce stents tustsze. Pees Rio Grande, Porto Rico. 

GERMANTOWN FrieENDS SUDAN MISSION. ‘ ’ 

Paule Barnhartaen.- «1 Sudan United Mission, Donda Station via 


Ibi, Northern Nigeria, West Africa. 
Somr OTHER MISSIONARIES. 

Theophilus and Fareda Waldmeier, care of Lebanon Hospital 
for Insane, Asfuriyeh, Beyrouth, Syria. 

Daniel and Emily Oliver, Ras eb Metn, care of British P. O. 
Beyrouth, Syria. 

Willis R. Hotchkiss and wife, Anna L. Jones, Edw. W. Ander- 
sen, Sven Svensen, Lumbwa, British E. Africa via Mombasa. 

Chas. E. Hurlburt, Kijabi, British East Africa via Mombasa. 

E. A. Ogden, Miss, care of China Inland Mission, Kian-fu via 
Kin-Kiang, Kiangsi, China. 

Elihu Grant and wife, Ramallas, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


* At home on furlough. 
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Che Buteruational Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1908. 


REVIEW. 
PROVERBS 1. 
GOLDEN THxT.—Keep thy heart with all 


diligence; for out of it are the issues of 
life.-—Prov. 4: 23. 


LESSON XIII. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WHBEK. 


Second-Day, Twelfth month 21st. Ark 
brought up. II Sam. 6: 1-12. 
r pee cay: God’s promise. I Chron. 17: 
Fourth-day. David’s kindness. II Sam. 
9: 5-138. 
Vifth-day. Joy of forgiveness. Psalm 32. 
David's grief. II Sam. 18: 


pees eG 
f Seventh-day. Solomon anointed. I Kings 
: 32-40 


First-day. Temple dedicated. I Kings 8: 


The lessons the past quarter have 
been chiefly historical. They cover a 
period of about seventy years. As with 
by far the greater part of the Old 
Testament, the narrative is intended pri- 
marily to enforce moral and religious 
lessons rather than to give a simple 
history of the times. ‘The primary les- 
son is to show that the obedient are 
rewarded, and the disobedient punished 
—that “the way of the transgressor is 
hard.” 


David’s bringing the ark to Jerusalem 
indicates that there was a religious 
awakening in the land. ‘This is further 
shown by David’s desire to build a 
house for the Lord. David’s. wish. to 
be kind to Saul’s family and his sub- 
sequent kindness to Mephibosheth shows 
his own growth in kindliness. In the 
Psalm declaring the joy of forgiveness 
we have a beautiful setting forth of 
this fact and of confidence in the mercy 
of God. 


Strong as David was, the weakness 
of part of his character is shown in 
the training of his children and what 
it resulted ‘in—the rebellion of his fa- 
vorite son Absalom. The Shepherd 
Psalm, one of the gems of the Bible, 
sets forth the abiding trust in God of 
one who loves and serves Him. 


The anointing of Solomon illustrates 
at once the sin of David, and how he 
could speak from deep experience when 
he said to Solomon, “Know ’ thou the 
God of ‘thy fathers and serve him with 
a perfect heart, and with a_ willing 
mind.” 


The evils of intemperance were as 
well known in those early days as they 
are now. Woe comes to the drunkard 
just as it did in Solomon’s day. 


The wise choice of Solomon is one 
to be emulated now. Men may not 
have just the opportunity which he had, 
but they can choose the “fear of the 
Lord,” which is wisdom, and they can 
“depart from evil, which is understand- 
ing.” As the presence of Jehovah filled 
the Temple at its dedication, so the 
Spirit of the Lord will fill a man’s 
heart if he truly gives himself up to 
the Lord to do His will. We can well 
close the quarter and the year with 
rejoicing for the coming of the Saviour, 
who makes it possible for men and 
women to be children of the Lord— 


daily doing His will and serving Him. | 


NOTICES. 


The next meeting of the ministers of 
Western Yearly Meeting will be held in 
Indianapolis on Third-day, First month 
5, 1909. : 7 

At the morning session, 10 o’clock, 
Dr. Seth Mills will read a paper, subject, 
“The Good Samaritan for the Moderns.” 

At the afternoon session, Prof. George 
H. Moore w--. present the subject of 
“The Relation of the Pastor to the 
Other Departments of Church Work.” 

All persons are invited to attend. 


The editor of the Annual Monitor, 
for Great Britain and Ireland, offers his 
sincere thanks to the many Friends who 
have assisted him; and he solicits their 
further help in distributing the volume 
for 1909, which is now ready. 

The new volume will be found to pre- 
sent some points of difference from its 
predecessors. One point is the introduc- 
tion of portraits, of which this year 
there are eight. 

The 1909 issue will include biograph- 
ical sketches of William Beck, William 
H. Brown, Agnes Ann Byrson, *Francis 
W. Dymond, Eliza Frankland, Lewis 
and Mary Fry, George Gillett, Ellen 
Graham, John Hilton, Ann Howitt, 
*William §. Lean, Charles Linney, 
Arthur Lister, Thomas Little, Deborah 
Martin, *Jane Miller, Walter Morice, 
Charles C. Morland, *Henry Newman, 
Mary Anna Newman, Sarah Richardson, 
*William Robinson, Margaret 'T. Sturge, 
*William Tallack, Joseph ‘Taylor, 
*Henry Thompson, *Ella Warner, Ed- 
ward Worsdell, Godfrey Williams, 
Henry Wilson. 

The editor will esteem it a kindness 
if Friends will inform him, or Headley 
Bros., with as little delay as possible, 
how many copies they require. Perhaps 
some member of each meeting will 
kindly send an order including the total 
number wanted in the meeting. 

The price in future will be 1s. 6d., net, 
postage extra (post free, 1s. 8d.). 

Headlev Bros., Bishopsgate Without, 
London, E. C., will continue to act as 
publishers, and supply trade orders. 

Francis A. Knicx’, 
Wintrath, Winscombe, Somerset. 


* Signifies that this Memoir is accom- 
panied by a portrait. 


There are lives that we may brighten; 
There are burdens we may lighten; 
There are joys that we may heighten; 
There are wounded hearts to bind; 
There are fetters to be broken; 
There are blessings to be spoken; 
Let us give them as a token 
Of the love we bear mankind. 


—Denver News. 


From this savy 
pound of F7| ay 
ripened (} 

grapes 

was exX- 
tracted the 
cream of § 
tartar which, * 
refined to 


chemical 


that raised a pound of light 
and flaky Royal hot 


y 1) healthful and deli- 
=> cious morsel of 
food that comes 
to the table. 
No Alum; No Lime Phosphates 


The Lincoln Story Calendar for 1909. 
Publishers, The Biddle Press, 1010 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 

Nineteen hundred and nine is the 
hundredth anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth,—just the time for a Lincoln Story 
Calendar. ‘This calendar has an illus- 
trated story for every week in the year, 
conveniently printed on an independent 
sheet. 

The stories which cluster about “the 
prince of American story tellers” are 
bright and instructive. The calendar is 
the most American production in this 
line which has yet appeared. It is con- 
venient, substantial and artistic. 


——THE QUAKER © 


ALENDAR, 1909-—— 


Six leaves and cover, tied with silk cord, arranged so leaves will turn over readily. The 

half dozen illustrations, by Amy C. Sharpless and Elizabeth Y. Murray, are typical of 

the Quaker life and garb. The Friend said of ’o8 edition: ‘‘It is a booklet, the most 
characteristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we remember to have seen.”’ 

Beautifully printed, in art brown doubletone ink, on heavy trichromatic paper, 

. Stippled after printing. Enclosed in envelope, protected by pasteboard, ready for mailing: 


PRICE 35 CENTS. 


(POSTPAID, 37 CENTS) 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
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Christian Endeaunr. 
{Communications for this department should 


be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 N 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] vy; 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1908. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS: 
THE NEW LIFE OF CHINA. 

3721-14. 
DAILY READINGS FOR 


BHzEK. 


PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Twelfth month 21st. China 
to be Christ’s. Isa. 49: 12-16. 
hake Light promised. Isa. 60: 


Re tieatay: “All nations.” Isa. 66: 18- 
Fifth-day. Gentiles called. Luke 14: 

16-24. 

SiN dey- Gentiles received. Acts 15: 


Seventh-day. One God over all. Rom. 


A recent periodical reproduced a 
lengthy inscription placed on the tomb 
of a lady missionary to China by her 


converts and pupils of her own sex. | 


The inscription recounts how for gen- 
erations it has not been thought fitting 
that women should receive instruction, 
but when the Western nations came to 
be known it was seen that they had 
elements of superiority, which must be 


largely attributed to their treatment of 


their women. The account is given of 
the life and work of this missionary, 
and how the women flocked to her and 
rejoiced in the teaching she had to give 


them, and the new hope for China in |} 


such teaching. 


Again, in a recent issue of the Boston 
Transcript appeared a translation from 
a French journal, setting forth the marks 
of change in the ancient empire, marked 
by the reorganization of the 


to be ruled by her father, the wife by 
her husband, and the mother by her son.” 
Among the higher classes especially 
women’s life was a matter of unbroken 
proprietorship. A. widow was owned, 
practically, by her husband’s relatives, 
though in the lower classes she might 
re-marry. But to-day a great unrest is 
being felt. The question of equal rights 
for the sexes is being agitated, and 
mary are advocating this view, which is 
nothing short of revolutionary, as it 
means the reversal of the family re- 
lationships and the practical destruction 
of ancestor worship. 

However accurate this account may 
be, we know that enlightenment 1s 
reaching wherever Christianity has been 
preached, and that the Gospel of the 
Son of Mary leaves neither woman nor 
child out of its scheme of salvation and 
of development of the life that now 
is and that which is to come. Those 
of us who have recently had the privi- 
lege of hearing Warburton Davidson, 
know that there is far more to be seen 
than the breaking of the dawn, for the 
light is streaming in many places, and 
still the cry is for more to carry the 
light. The prospect set forth is one 
that enjoins upon us in America the 
urgent duty of meeting a condition that 
is changing rapidly, but that if provided 
for now gives promise of a harvest past 
all precedent. 

The change of rulers involved in the 
death of the emperor and of the queen 
dowager and the ascent to the throne 
of the infant ruler opens up new possi- 
bilities unknown as yet, though in view 


family. | 
The old rule runs, “The young girl is | 


| 118 S.15th Street, 


““ I have received from a friend a most unique postal, which I 
think is issued by you. It has on it two dear old Friends sitting 
on the high seat of their Meeting House. [If it is issued by you, 
kindly send me a few copies. It is charming to those who love the 
denomination, and the memories of those who have been so beautiful 
in their quiet lives. Yours truly, ie * Brooklyn, N. Y.”’ 


(This would apply with equal force to THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909. 
THe LEEDS & BIDDLE Co.) ; 
QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, 
in art brown doubletone ink, 9 subjects, 25c, postpaid; or, 3c each; 2 for 5c, 
postage extra, 1c for each order of five cards, or less. 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AUSTIN C. LEEDS, President. lL. P. B. LEEDs, Sec’y and Treas. 


These trade-mg 


CRESC 


very package 
DIET FOR 
DYSPEFTICS 


WINDSOR HOTELL 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 


Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 


KIDNEY ano LIV ES sup OBESITY European, $1.00 per day and up 
Makes d verybody. American, $2.50 per day and up 
Unlike other ¢ ' Ror boot Tke only moderate priced hotel of reputation 


and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 


BotH TELEPHONES 
Day On NIGHT 


William S. /7 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN f 
Philadelphia | 


PHILADELPHIA 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone, Race 70-09 


HALF TONES 2884 


Telephones LINE LOTS 


SAN ME Con OTE ARCH. 
COLOR WORK FY ADELPHIA. ; 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,685,960.78 
Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 
eapital stock 5 3 fe 3,831,063.94 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


INSUPYr*’ LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
: from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


ASA S. WING, President 
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of the strong hold of the queen on the 
reins of government during her lifetime, 
and her bitter conservatism, we can but 
hope that there may be an open door 
to all that will make for uplift and 
progress without that overthrow of 
order and security that a too radical 
change would cause. He who came not 
to destroy, but to fulfill, can take even 
the imperial system of China and make 
it serve and honor the King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD. 


Able, fearless editorials, rich, special 
features in the weekly edition of the 
Springtield Republican, Massachusetts. 
Sixteen broad pages for $1.00 a year, 50 
cents for six months, 25 cents for three 
months. 

This strong, progressive journal, es- 
tablished in 1824 by Samuel Bowles, 
continues to hold its position as the rep- 
resentative newspaper of New England, 
the faithful recorder of the news of that 
region, but always national and interna- 
tional in its presentation of the world’s 
events—in its news columns and editor- 
ials. 

There are on file in The Republican 
office thousands of testimonials of sat- 
isfied subscribers expressing their ad- 
miration for the Weekly, whose regular 
visits bring such a wealth of good read- 
ing. 

Besides the Weekly, The Republican 
publishes from its fine building in the 
attractive, enterprising city of Spring- 
field, Mass., The Daily Republican, es- 
tablished in 1844, and The Sunday Re- 
publican, established in 1878,— all ap- 
pealing to a thoughtful, intelligent class 
of readers. 

The subscription rates are for the 
Nas $1 a year; Daily, $8; Sunday, 
2: 


Specimen copies of either edition sent 
free on application. The Weekly Repub- 
lican will be sent free for one month to 
any one who wishes to try it. All sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance. Ad- 
dress The Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


Church: “What’s that piece of cord 
tied around your finger for?” 

Chappell: “My wife put it there to 
remind me to post her letter.” 

‘And did you post it?” 

“No, she forgot to give it to me!”— 
London Opinion. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
\ine each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


OUR NEW COLONY now forming in Los 
Angeles county offers a rare opportunity to get 
a pleasant home and an independent living fora 
low price, for cash or small monthly payments. 
Alfalfa yields from $100 to $150 per acre, with no 
failure of crops. For particulars address H. C. 
SMITH, agent, Redman, Cal. 


LINCOLN CALENDAR. The Lincoln 
Story Calendar for 1909 is absolutely unique. 
A story for every week in the year, fully 
illustrated and printed in two colors. <A 
new life of Lincoln in calendar form. 
Bound with brass rings and suspended by 
a heavy red silk cord. Price, postage paid, 
$1.00. THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. 


~PREMIUMS— 


THE FRIENDS HYMNAL 


APPROVED BY THE HYMNAI, COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections. Hymns suitable for all kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. Vo hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. For melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections are unsurpassed. Bound in 
Cloth, postpaid “iwi sniet | oul 6 loitaei. »s Sane eae a rr 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid) for. ._ _ $2.15 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL 
SELF=PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary use, including many new words. The definitions 
embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition. Among the features are 
Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities and 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionary of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 
World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. 1000 Pages. Size, 544x 8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, 


DOSCPALCMEMEE: whe... s,s jj sd epee «ecg PITS feactaiely flexible, de 
The American Friend and this Book (postpaid), $2.65 jole¢ wihoutisjury to bind- 


THE STORY LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


‘“‘ Five hundred of the shortest and best narratives have been gath- 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on the thread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents.” —A uthor’s Introduction. 

‘*T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography of America’s 
most picturesque President.’’—Albert J. Beveridge, (U.S. Senator from 
indiana.) * 4 \ 

1909 is the tooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 
many of our readers will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘ the cream of all Lincoln literature’’ and offer it 
at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 


Price ( postpaid). 9 0. 3." gems 171). tes ce ests ees 
The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present timeinan 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo, pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker history socompletely. 
The salient points are well chosen 
and wellexpressed. Written especial- 
ly for young people. Should beinevery 
Quaker home. Cloth bound, Illustrated. 


Price postpaid seers feos +» +: $1645. 
The American Friend and this 

BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
Book (postpaid ) Ch lg $2.65 The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 
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FINANCIAL 
eee ers For () Oe 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
dn value; securities personally inspected; no 
Joan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
recs made 0 oat expense to Investor. 
ong and successful experience. 
@urnished, Csrtesrondence balisited. eae 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind 
JosEPH J. DickINson FRANK M. REED 


FARM MORTGAGES| 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the § 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36years. We-collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH ANp JONES. 


be IOWA FALLS, 1OWA, 
6’ NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
“Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country iu 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
-em ployee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
‘panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERIGAN INVESTMENT C0. 


WALTER B. PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA = = OKLAHOMA 


Fine Gift 
Umbrellas 


You can’t go amiss if you send 
a handsome Umbrella. You can’t 
choose amiss if you select from the 
beauties here : 


Women’s Silk Umbrellas— 
$4.00 to $35.00 


Men’s Silk Umbrellas— 
$5.00 to $20.00 


Superbly beautiful handles, the 
work of artists in silver, ivory, crys- 
tal and other exquisite effects, many 
of them imported, Exclusive. 


Union Taffeta Umbrellas, for 
men and women, at $4.00, with 
stylish, handsome handles. 


Suit Case Umbrellas, sure to be 
appreciated by the one who travels 
much. A gift with that delightful 
air of the unusual about it that al- 
ways pleases. Men’s and women’s, 
$3.00, $3.75, $5.00. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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THE QUAKER CALENDAR, 1909 


HIS calendar consists of six leaves and front and back cover, cut at top so the leaves will 
turn easily, tied with heavy silk cord, in bow. The half dozen Half-tone Engravings, 
made from Wash Drawings, are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, on 
heavy Trichromatic paper, stippled after printing. A careful selection has been made of the 
Vore accompanying each illustration, the matter being entirely different from that used 
ast year, 
An artistic Ripple finish bristol cover, printed in two colors of ink and embossed, makes 
a pleasing and effective finish. The subjects illustrated are: 
1. Inthe Gallery—Men 4. The Quilting Party 
2. Inthe Gallery—Women 5. Knitting 
3. Onthe Way to [Meeting 6. Old Birmingham Meeting House 
(The Quilting Party is inserted this year by urgent request of many purchasers of the 
’08 calendar). 
Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, 
ready for mailing. Size5%x8% inches. Very appropriate ’Xmas or New Year Gift. 
Single copies, 35c.; 6 copies, $2.00; 12 copies, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. per copy. 
The Friend, Philadelphia, said of the ’08 calendar: ‘'It is a booklet, the most charac- 
teristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we remember to have seen.”’ 
i of subjects 1, 2. 3 and 5, 3% x 6% inches. with 12-leaf 
Single Leaf Calendars sender pad A hee Stkele “copies, 7c.; 6 copies, 
40c.; 12 copies, 75c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 4 calendars, or less. 
M exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, in Art 
Quaint Quaker Post Cards erouk Woubletont ink. 9 subjects, 25c., post- 
paid; or 3c. each; 2 for 5c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 5 cards, or less. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUSTIN C, LEEDS, Pres’t L. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y and Treas. 


A selected list of the most attractive Magazine 
Offers of the year 


American Friend, A eae pricefor | American Friend . . . $1.50 Our price for 


McClure’s, . . 1.50 f both, $2.50  Reviewof Reviews . . 3.00) both, $3.00 
F : 2 | American Friend . $1.50 ) Our price for 
American Friend, $1.50 ) Our price for | House and Garden 3.00 \ both, $3.00 
Lippincott’s . . 2.50 f both, $3.25 | : ; : 
American Friend el. 50 \ Our price for 
American Friend, $1.50 Our price for Etude (for Music Lovers) « 1.50 both, $2.50 
Everybody’s . . 1.50 the three, | American Friend . . . $1.50) Our price for 
Delineator, . . 1.50 $3.00 | Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 both, $2.50 


If you do not find what you want in this list, write us, stating your wishes and 
we will advise you regarding the price by return mail. We guarantee our prices as 
low as others of any publisher or subscription agency. Address, 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, {010 Arch St., Philadelphia 
A QUAKER CALENDAR 


AND 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


ONE YEAR FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


The Calendars are printed in a rich sepia 
ink on a heavy camev plate paper with the 
sheets so arranged on brass rings that they 
turn readily without breaking. A quaint 
Quaker scene and an appropriate verse on 
each sheet. The subjects with months are 


as follows: 
First and Second Months...... Knitting 
Third and Fourth Months.....- Quilting 


Filth and Sixth Months 
At the Meeting House Door 


Seventh and Kighth MOnths.. . In the Garden 
Ninth and Tenth Months . Starting for Meeting 
Eleventh and Twelfth Months By the Fireside 


IN THE GARDEN 


Full size in Calendars 414 x6 inches, 


With each New Subscription which we receive at our special rate 
of $r.oo, for the balance of this year and all of rg09, we will give away 
A Quaker Calendar. 


The Calendar and the paper will be sent to separate addresses when so desired. This offer can 
not be combined with other offers, nor does it apply with renewal subscriptions. Extra copies of 
the Calendar can be secured, postage paid, for 50 cts. each. 

1010 ARCH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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IN COMMEMORATION OF THE LINGOLN GENTENARY 


The Most Appropriate Gift of the Season 


ae year 1909 will be the rooth anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. This centenary will be universally and 
reverently observed. To commemorate the occasion we offer ' 


THE LINCOLN STORY-CALENDAR FOR 1909 


The author, Wayne Whipple, has spent years in research and is an authority on Lincoln. His treatment of 
Lincoln’s life-story is as fascinating as it is unique. : A ; 

The Calendar is made up of 64 sheets, size 7x10% inches, printed 
in black with a touch of red for decoration, on a rich cream-colored 
paper. These sheets are bound with heavy brass rings and are attached to a 
thick cardboard back, with a heavy silk cord for hanging upon the wall. 
The cover is printed on a strikingly beautiful tan brown, fabric finish stock, 
in red and black and cream, with a notable illustration by J. W. Gruger, of 
Lincoln delivering the im- 
mortal Gettysburg address. 

For each week or fraction of 
a week there isa story of one or 
several episodes in Lincoln’s life. 
Many of these stories are given 
just as Lincoln told them himself. 
They are arranged in the order 
of their happening, to make a 
complete life history, more vivid 
and easily remembered than an 
ordinary biography. Several of 
the best of them have never 
appeared in any life of Lincoln. 

Every story has one or more 
illustrations from Lincoln’s 
strange career, portraits and fac- 
similes of his writing, famous 
letters, etce., all of which give 
added value and charm to the 
Calendar. 

The Red Letter days cf the 
Lincoln Year are indicated in red 
in the week’s calendar and are 
eae eine Arcee celebrated with appropriate 
: = ‘ SP aS ee stories. | ae 

: wiles eee oe On New Year's Day the story 
: pores Talons is of the Emancipation Procla- 
ERIE E RRO RA 1 Spi mation, promulgated January ist, 
: 1863;0n Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb- 
Tuary 12th, is given the sublime 
poem on Abraham Lincoln by 
Edwin Markham (author of 
“The Man with the Hoe’); on 
Washington’s Birthday is an 
Miniature Reproduction eloquent extract from Linco!n’s 
own Washington’s Birthday 
address, delivered in 1842, and so 
on throughout the year.A quaint 
and touching story about Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, never before printed, is 
alone a great addition to Lincoln literature. 

Thus Lincoln's life-history is graphically told in its humor and pathos, and, 
after “the grandest grief in history ’—the last story of all is Lowell’s immortal 
tribute, which closes with these lines: 

‘Great captains with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes ; 
These are all gone, and standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


In the Lincoln Story-Calendar we have Lincoln, quaint and 


merry, sad and sympathetic, 
as a constant guest in the home throughout the 


Lincoln Centenary Year, 1909 


This Li ncoln Calendar makes a gift that will be welcomed and cherished by everyone for every day of the 365 of the 
great Lincoln Year. Securely packed for mailing in an attractive box. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID . ~ “ = $1.00 


Full size of Calendar, 834x11% inches 


Full size of Calendar, 83x11% inches 
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The Wonder of the Babe. 


We labor and toil for the bread we eat; 

For the clothes we wear, for a place to live; 
But there’s never a rest for our wearied feet, 
And there’s never a rest for our wearied brain, 
But ever the same monotonous round 

Of daily work, to the musicless strain— 

Of labour and toil and labour again. 


But into our every-day, work-a-day world 
To-day is born a Babe; 
Nor labour, nor toil, nor work, can He, 
But, wonder of wonders! Look and see— 
The world stands still, and labour is stayed; 
And the riddle of work is made plain once more— 
For the life poured out for a life, has store 
Of joy and peace, tho the labour be sore— 
’Tis the wonder of the Babe. 


We worry and fret, for the prize unwon; 

For the things of earth that we cannot have; 

For the deeds that we might have, but have not done; 
For the high ideal we can never attain; 

For the things that chain us to earth, and keep 

Us from rising above its mist and rain— 

Yes, we worry and fret and worry again. 


But into our every-day, worrying lives, 
To-day is born a Babe; 
Nor worry, nor fret, nor care knows He, 
But, wonder of wonders! Look and see— 
His presence quiets the yearning heart; 
His baby hands smooth care’s wrinkles away; 
His baby trust teaches men to pray— 
His innocence draws from sin away— 
’Tis the wonder of the Babe. 


We are lonely and sad, for loved ones have gone, 
They have left us to tread earth’s path alone; 
Oft jostled and bruised by the hurrying throng 
That heeds not nor cares for the ache or the pain. 
Oh, the fruitless longings for bygone years, 

Oh, the fruitless yearnings for love again. 

Must we ever lonely and sad remain? 


But into our lonely, every-day lives, 
To-day is born a Babe; 
Nor sorrow, nor pain, nor loss knows He— 
But, wonder of wonders! Look and see— 
The tears are dried from the sunken eyes; 
The lonely heart findeth one to love; 
The bruised heart findeth balm in love; 
The broken heart findeth strength in love; 
The future is glorious again in love— 
’Tis the wonder of the Babe. —H. M T. 
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furnts and Comments. 


Philander C. Knox, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, has con- 
sented to accept President-elect Taft's 
invitation to become his Secretary of 
State. 


Last week was a notable time in the 
history of Turkey, marking the opening 
of the first Constitutional Assembly 
which that government has known since 
the short-lived Parliament in 1876. 

In his speech from the throne, the 
Sultan declared himself glad to restore 
the constitution of thirty years ago. He 
deeply regretted the loss of the Balkan 
States. 


President-elect Taft and a corps of 
engineers will soon visit the Isthmus of 
Panama for the purpose of inspecting 
the canal operations. Expert engineers 
are becoming dubious about the possi- 
bility of securing permanent foundations 
for the Gatun and other dams. It is 
quite possible that the present plan for 
making a lock canal will be abandoned, 
and a sea-level canal constructed in its 
stead. If so, the expense will be in- 
creased from one-third to one-half, and 
the time limit will need to be extended 
proportionately. 


Governor Hughes has appointed a 
committee of nine, consisting of bank- 
ers, business men and economists, to in- 
quire into the facts surrounding the 
business of exchanges in New York City, 
and to suggest “what changes, if any, 
are advisable in the laws of the State 
bearing upon speculation in securities 
and commodities; or relating to the pro- 
tection of investors; or with regard to 
the instrumentalities and organizations 
used in dealing in securities and com- 
modities which are the subject of specu- 
lation.” 


Some time ago a commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the causes of the 
physical degeneration of the British 
“middle and lower classes” reported 
that the cigarette habit has a bad effect 
on the general health and physique of 
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the present generation, and that it 
“must have an even worse effect on suc- 
ceeding generations.” As a result of 
this finding, there was inserted in the 
pending “children’s bill”—which takes 
account of numerous needs of the 
juvenile population—a clause imposing 
a penalty for selling or giving cigarettes 
or cigarette papers to young persons “ap- 
arently” under sixteen years of age. 
his section of the general bill was de- 
nounced by the opposition as an inter- 
ference with personal liberty that was 
likely to promote rather than to de- 
crease youthful indulgence in smoking, 
since it would give the habit the addi- 
tional spice of surreptitious indulgence. 
Only 84 members, however, opposed the 
271 supporters of the clause, and it went 
to the peers with the approval of the 
commons. Boys under sixteen in the 
British army and navy are already pro- 
hibited the use of cigarettes, and it is 
possible that the extension of the in- 
hibition will secure»the necessary ap- 


‘ proval of the House of Lords. 


Our readers doubtless remember 
former items concerning the gigantic 
“graft” which was practiced in connec- 
tion with the construction of the thir- 
teen million-dollar capitol building in 
Pennsylvania. The chief conspirators 
have been convicted and sentenced to 
two years in the penitentiary, a fine of 
$500 each, and the cost of prosecution, 
which will amount to $1,500 or $2,000 
each. 

Those sentenced were John Sander- 
son, the capitol contractor; William P. 
Snyder, former Auditor-General; Wil- 
liam L. Mathues, former State Treas- 
urer, and James M. Shoemaker, former 
Superintendent of Public Grounds and 
Buildings. An appeal has been taken to 
a higher court, and the case will prob- 
ably come up for trial about the first of 
Second month. 


This conviction of respectable (?) 


men so high up in State affairs will un- 
doubtedly have a wholesome effect on 
those practicing that form of public 
theft, which is commonly known as 
Eorative 


At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, two new 
features were introduced into -its or- 
ganization. One was the creation of a 
new office, that of National Director, 
the incumbent of which is to be the ex- 
ecutive agent of the Central Committee. 
He is to give his entire time to the 
work, and whenever Red Cross money 
and Red Cross supplies are to be dis- 
tributed, he is to represent the society 
in the distribution. In case of disaster, 
he will proceed at once to the scene and 
take active official charge of the ad- 
ministration of relief as represented by 
the money or supplies collected and for- 
warded by the Red Cross. His knowl- 
edge and experience in relief work will 
make it possible for the actual distri- 
bution to be carried out along scientific 
lines. 

A further step in promoting the effi- 
ciency of the work of the society was 
taken in the division of its work into 
three departments, War Relief, Emer- 
gency Relief, and International Relief. 
Each department will be under the care 
of a special board, with officers of the 
army and navy prominently connected 
with the War Relief Board, men and 
women of experience in reliéf work in 
the United States composing the Emer- 
gency Relief Board, and officers of the 
Department of State in prominent po- 
sitions upon the National Relief Board. 

Just at present we are being reminded 
of the society by the sight of Red 
Cross holiday stamps. Thirty million 
of these stamps have been issued and 
distributed throughout the country. 
They sell for one cent each, and the 
proceeds go to the National Red Cross 
to aid in its fight against the great 
White Plague. 
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WHERE NOW IS THY GOD? 


How often in human history it has looked as 
though God were conquered and as though His reign 
were over! This “defeat of God” brought the bit- 
terest sting to the Jews in the early stage of their 
captivity. They could stand the hard exile from 
home and land, and they could manage to eat the 
dry bread of servitude, but they could not bear the 
taunts of their captors that the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob was vanquished. 

We can see them, with their harps hung on the 
willows, sitting with dejected faces, being pelted 
daily with the jeers of those who said: “Where now 
is thy God?’ What could they answer? God’s city 
was destroyed, His temple burned, His priests scat- 
tered, His shekinah dark. Was it not plain and clear 
that “God” was dethroned and that these poor exiles 
had come upon the utter breakdown of religion ? 

No, it was not so. Even this psalmist caught 
glimpses of light through the dark: “I shall yet 
praise Him! [I shall sometime have the help of His 
countenance!” That was great faith, but the reality 
of things turned out to be greater still. The exiles 
came back to Jerusalem with vision clarified and 
with faith established. Before their catastrophe 
they had slipped away into idolatry on the slightest 
provocation; after their exile neither fire nor sword 
would drive them to worship any god save Jehovah, 
and from now on their greatest souls knew that the 
Saviour of the people must be a’ suffering servant, 
and that God needed no temple to reveal Himself, 
since He was nigh to the pure heart and could put 
His law into the innermost parts. Instead of being 
vanquished and defeated by the event of the cap- 
tivity, the God of Israel rose to a new and greater 
height of spiritual power, and became revealed on a 
higher level of reality. The seeming “defeat of God” 
proved to be only a stage in the increase of ‘His 
kingdom and sway. 

History is full of such surprises. Few things are 
more inspiring than to trace, as the student of 
history can do, the enlarging sway of God, the growth 
of purer ideas of Him, of more spiritual forms of 
worship, of more ethical conceptions. We can dis- 
cover in the great epochs of expansion what Paul 
means when he says that the true Church—the body 


| seemed to be that He was vanquished again. 


of Christ—“increaseth with the increase of God!” 
It does not mean that God expands, but that men’s 
capacity to appreciate Him expands, and, in conse- 
quence, God becomes (to us) an ever greater God. 

This steady “increase of God” is one of the most 
sure facts of history. But at every point in the 
onward progress there have always been some who 
have mis-read the signs and who have called the 
expansion a defeat. In the vanishing of the old 
method, the old form, the old shibboleth, they have 
seen the vanishing of religion. “Only I am left,” 
they cry, “as the true prophet, the sound defender 
of the faith.” “Only our little remnant, our holy 
seed, remains to guard the truth.” And, behold, 
God marches on in the great world beyond their 
little circle and wins for His expanding purposes 
instruments and forces never dreamed of before. 
We are passing through one of these crises of ex- 
pansion—perhaps the greatest in human history. 
On the one hand we have been gaining possession of 
new forces and new energies which have stretched 
our power almost beyond belief, and on the other 
hand we have been making intellectual discoveries 
which have shifted the whole horizon of our realm 
of thought. At first it seemed as though these tri- 
umphs of man’s skill and mind were likely to swamp 
the spiritual gains of the race. There were not 
wanting scientists and critics who raised the old 
taunt: “Where now is thy God!” And the answer 
He 
was no longer needed. All things came by nature. 
Evolution was a substitute for God. _ Christ was a 
product of history, and the Scriptures were leveled 
down to a naturalistic basis. The age-long hopes and 
faiths of man, baptized, as they were, in blood and 
agony, were brushed aside as superstition. We 
seemed to have won our priceless comfort and as- 
surance of religion only to have our Sabie swept out 
into the dust-heap. 

I do not wonder that the defenders of the faith 
have had their agonies nor that they have believed 
that modern scholarship has seemed like the em- 

sdiment of hostility to the spiritual ideals of the 
Christian Church. There was a time a generation 
ago when the drift of scientific view seemed to be 
sweeping across the settled habitation of the soul, 
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and when the area of our spiritual possessions was 
steadily contracting. The thing I regret is that so 
few of our leaders have discovered that a new order 
of things has come, that God has once more brought 
spiritual victory out of defeat, and that those highest 
hopes and faiths of the race have not only not been 
lost, but have increased and expanded. 

There are, to be sure, here and there non-religious 
or even anti-religious scientists who take pleasure in 
undermining the house of the soul, and there still 
are critics who enjoy exploding bombs under our 
most holy places. But these are not the men who are 
molding the thoughts of the present age, nor are 
they the teachers who possess the future. The im- 
pressive fact is that there is a great array of men 
guiding our youth at the centers of learning who 
have faced the deep problems of the age and who 
have come through with expanded vision and with 
deepened faith. Instead of losing God, they have 
found Him in ways that satisfy both mind and 
heart; instead of losing Christ, they have found 
Him going on before them as the disciples found 
Him after the resurrection; instead of losing the 
Scriptures, they have found them opened anew and 
revealing God with freshness and power. 

There have been foolish scholars as there have 
been foolish ministers; there have been dogmatic 
scholars as there have been dogmatic priests; there 
have been blind trails in modern thought as there 
have been in the oppositions to it, but there can be 
no question whatever that we have been living through, 
and are living through, one of the periods of ex- 
pansion, when men have been increasing with the 
increase of God, and as of old the star that guides 
the wise men leads them to the place where Christ 
is, and leaves them bowed before Him. 

R. M. J. 


THE PASSING OF A SUPERSTITION. 


One of the most happy achievements of modern 
scientific study and the application of the historical 
method to Biblical interpretation, is our deliverance 
from the superstition of Witchcraft. While there 
may be lingering echoes of the belief in remote sec- 
tions, our emancipation is becoming so complete that 
we find it difficult to realize in any adequate degree 
the subtle gloom which this superstition cast over the 
early centuries of Protestantism. Accounts of the 
executions at Salem, Mass., and a few scattered al 
lusions here and there in our colonial history, are 
the only Witch stories that find a ready place in our 
popular traditions. And yet if we travel. back 


through the years we do not go far until the belief 
in Witches becomes almost universal. Even where 
the fear of them is mollified by a strong faith in 
the protecting care of God, their existence and de- 
moniacal power is not questioned. Indeed, how could 
anyone read his Bible with Puritan literalness and 
be a doubter? There was the Witch of Endor who 
called up Samuel, and there was Moses legislating 
against the “Black Art.” Even as good and wise a 
man as John Wesley declared that “the giving up of 
Witcheraft is in effect giving up the Bible.” 

Amelia M. Gummere in a recent book* tells how 
Friends were affected by this superstition. Although 
remarkably “free from many current phases of 
thought prevalent at the time of their rise,” it is too 
much to expect them to be totally oblivious to “the 
belief in Witchcraft, which was as common in the 
17th century as is ours today in medicine and 
electricity.” A passage from the original manu- 
script of Fox’s Journal illustrates the temper of the 
After telling how he discerned a Witch in 
one of his meetings, he continues: “Not long before, 
as I was going to a meeting, I saw some women in a 
field, and I discerned them to be Witches, and I was 
moved to go out of my way into the field to them and 
declare unto them their conditions, telling them 
plainly they were in the Spirit of Witcheraft.” The 
fact that this and similar passages are omitted from 
the “edited editions” of this journal betrays a grow- 
ing intelligence on the subject and a disposition to 
overlook a matter that was coming to be regarded as 
a human weakness. 

Modern psychology has brought us new and saner 
explanations of this strange combination of super- 
stition and hysteria. The “over-literal interpreta- 
tion” of Scriptures is giving place to a_ better 
understanding of God’s laws. The haunting fear of 
an ancient demonology is fading away, and in its. 
stead is coming a confidence born of a growing appre 
hension of the manifold works of God. 


times. 


“Whenever I find a preponderance of human in- 
telligence taking sides against me I am compelled to 
admit that I may possibly be mistaken.” 


The shortest and surest way to live with honor in 
the world is to be in reality what we would appear to 
be; and if we observe, we shall find that all human 
virtues increase and strengthen themselves by the 
practice and experience of them.—Socrates. 


* Witchcraft and Quakerism, by Amelia Mott Gummere. 


Publishers, The Biddle Press, toro Cherry Street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY—XXV.* 


48. Superintendent of Education for North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting. 

Now, as the Baltimore Association had turned over 
the educational work to the yearly meeting, it was 
necessary that someone should have the superintend- 
ence of the work. The yearly meeting requested that 
I should hold that position for one year longer, so 
I continued to look after the work. It gave me an 
opportunity to visit all the meetings and schools, both 
the day schools and the First-day schools, as there 
was a school in each meeting in the yearly meeting, 
and all the Friends children were in these schools. 
Each monthly meeting appointed a committee to 
have the care of the schools within its limits. This 
to me was a pleasant service, laying down the burdens 
on the shoulders of those prepared to reeeive them, 
feeling that the work would be continued until the 
public school system would be fully organized and 
take the education of the children throughout the 
State under its care. Our schools did much to stim- 
ulate the State in building up its first public school 
‘system, and our normal schools laid the foundation 
for the splendid normal school they now have. In 
the midst of our work the Superintendent of Edu- 
ation of the State died, and the Governor, who had 
to appoint someone to fill out the term of his office, 
‘sent for me, but I told him plainly that I could do 
the State more good to keep out‘of polities in those 
reconstruction days. I now feel that it was a wise 
conclusion. It was at a time when carpet-bag poli- 
tics were at their height, and it would have thrown 
a suspicion over my work had I taken a public of- 
fice. As it now was, I was doing this farewell 
work with the satisfaction that what had been done 
was from a sense of duty, with only one thing in 
view—the good of the cause. 


49. Visit to Indiana and Preparations for a Visit 
to Great Britain. 

During the summer of 1874, having held the Bible 
-conference and closed the normal school, my wife and 
I took our family and went west to our old home for 
a visit to our parents and many relatives. It was a 
pleasant visit. I had a minute to attend Western 
and Indiana Yearly Meetings. It was on this visit 
that I attended the second general meeting held by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Back Creek, in the limits 
of northern quarter. It proved a blessing to many 
and opened the door to continue the work along that 
line. For a number of years the feeling had rested 
with me that some time it would be right for me to 
visit, in the love of the Gospel, Friends across the 
ocean. One day, while sitting in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, I believed it right to ask the privilege of 
‘paying a visit to the women’s meeting, which was 
freely granted. When I returned and took my seat 
it came upon me with an overwhelming force that 
the time had now come for me to make preparations 
for that religious service on the other side of the 
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ocean. The next thirty minutes was a time of great 
spiritual conflict. My infirmities, leaving my 
family in North Carolina, away from all relatives, 
going among those whom I had never seen, and many 
other things came before me, but in thirty minutes 
the matter was settled; the conflict was over; I had 
said ‘‘yes.” Immediately there was a calm, and I 
began to plan how to make the arrangements. At 
the close of the session I told my father that I wished 
to walk with him to town, and told him what I had 
decided to do. We walked in silence until we 
reached the post-office, when he said: “I do not feel 
like discouraging thee. On the other*hand, if I 
had known it in time, I do not know but what I 
would have gotten ready and gone with thee.” That 
night I wrote and mailed a letter to our monthly 
meeting at Springfield, North Carolina, requesting a 
minute liberating me to visit London and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings and the yearly meetings in Norway, 
and the meetings and Friends belonging to them as 
the way might open, and to such other service as 
might appear right. When we returned to North 
Carolina, I found that the monthly meeting had en- 
dorsed my concern, and the following week the quar- 
terly meeting did the same. A few days later I laid 
the matter before the select yearly meeting, and then, 
in accordance with the discipline at that time, [ 
brought it before a joint session of the yearly meeting 
at large, which proved to be a time of great spiritual 
blessing, and I wish to mention one thing especially 
which was a great comfort to me: A large number 
of the young people with much feeling expressed 
their unity and sympathy with me and my concern. 
This was in the Eleventh month. The next few 
weeks were devoted to completing my arrangements. 
My passage was engaged on the steamer Ohio, that 
sailed from Philadelphia the first of Third month, 
1875. My dear friends, Francis T. King, Balti- 
more, and James M. Whitall, Philadelphia, were 
particularly helpful in making the necessary arrange- 
ments. Many expressions of sympathy and love 
were given by our dear friends both to me and to my 
dear wife, but perhaps none of them made a more 
lasting impression on my mind than that of a dear 
old colored woman who went by the name of Aunt 
Jenny. No one knew how old she was. She could 
not read nor write, and had been a slave all her life, 
but all who knew her had confidence in her Chris- 
tianity. Her old master, when he came to die, 
turned from the minister and said: ‘I want Aunt 
Jenny to come and pray for me.” She lived in a 
little cabin by the roadside, and had a little garden 
back of it which she tended, and what she raised on 
that patch and the provisions given to her by her 
friends kept her. The white young people were very 
fond of her and loved to hear her talk, especially of 
her religious experience. They would go in to take 
something for her and then listen while she told of 
her experience. All who knew her believed that she 
“walked with God.” I was to start on my journey 
one night. That afternoon my wife and I went to 
call upon some of our friends, as I wished to bid 
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them farewell before leaving. As we passed along 
by Aunt Jenny’s cabin, my wife suggested that I go 
in and bid her farewell. Feeling tired, and perhaps 
a little depressed, I was inclined to omit it, but my 
wife stopped the horse, got out of the buggy, and 
went in and told her that I was going away across 
the ocean to preach the Gospel, and asked her to 
come out and bid me good-bye. She came out in 
her cheerful way, and, coming up to me, said: “Well, 
honey, is you going away to preach the Gospel across 
the ocean?’ She said: “TI don’t know where that is, 
but I expect it’s a long ways off. Well, honey, you 
tell the sinners if they don’t*repent they’ll be lost. 
Tell the Christians to hold on and they’ll get to 
heaven.” When I took hold of her hand to bid her 
farewell, she saw that my wife was affected by the 
prospect of our separation, and she put her arms 
around her, saying: “Don’t cry, honey, the Lord will 
take care of you and the children. You will all be 
well while he is gone, and the Lord will bring him 
home safely and you will live together many years.” 
Then, putting her other arm around me, she said: 
“But, honey, I won’t be here when you come back. 
The Lord will send for me before then.” After I 
had been gone about three months I received a letter 
from my wife saying that Aunt Jenny had just died. 
Some of our young friends had gone in a few morn- 
ings before to take her something to eat. She was 
very busy cleaning up the cabin, and was very glad 
to see them, and entertained them with her pleasant 
conversation. Finally one of them suggested that 
the time had come when they must go. She said: 
“No, honeys; I am not ready for you to go yet. 
Wait a little while.” They sat quiet for a few 
minutes, wondering what she wanted, when she looked 
up and said: “I hear the chariot wheels coming. 
The Lord has sent after me.” She went and lay 
down on the bed, and in five minutes she “was not, 
for God had taken her.” 


ADULT SCHOOL WORK IN ENGLAND. 


BY FREDERIC TAYLOR. 


(Secretary of the Friends First-day School Asso- 
ciation, London, and member of the Executive Coun- 
cul of the Adult School.) 

Some years ago Dr. Horton said: “The working- 
men of England are perishing for lack of Christ; 
nothing else can save them. The more I see of the 
Adult School Movement, the more I become aware 
that this is the line in which the work I am speaking 
of can be done.” This utterance of one of England’s 
foremost religious teachers points to the importance 
of the work of which I write. 

In the month of October, 1845, a small hand-bill 
was distributed in Birmingham inviting “youths and 
young men of 14 years of age and upward” to attend 
a school to be held in the British schoolrooms in 
Severn Street, from six to eight o’clock on “First-day 
(Sunday) evenings, for the purpose of affording 
instruction in reading the Scriptures and in writing.” 


This was the beginning of the Adult School Move- 
ment in Birmingham—still its greatest stronghold— 
and was due to the zeal of Joseph Sturge, the 
Quaker philanthropist, who was touched with sad- 
ness at the sight of the many youths who then lounged 
at the corners of the streets, seemingly uncared for. 


TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 


Truly, there was need for an effort of this sort, 
for the chronicler of the time says that “more than 
a hundred men were present the first evening, many 
of them in the darkest ignorance, unable to tell the 
letters of the alphabet, and by their disorderly con- 
duct appeared to be quite destitute of moral or re- 
ligious training.” It will be seen that this first 
Birmingham Adult School aimed at reaching the 
unreached; that for this purpose it used methods 
which were called “secular,” and that it succeeded 
in its aim. Needless to say, this experiment had its 
critics, and even its opponents. It amuses us now 
to remember that one strong critic predicted that the 
teaching of writing would lead to an almost national 
calamity, for would not the men be then able to forge 
checks? But the adult school meant much more 
than the writing lesson, and soon those rough men 
began to feel the kindly influence of their devoted 
teachers. Said one, in a letter too long to quote in 
extenso: “When I came to school at the beginning 
of the year, two years ago, I could not any more 
have wrote a letter than have flyed. But I am 
getting proud now of my performance, for when my 
wife was gone to Nottingham I was able to write 
to her. * * * And, sir, I never thought a bit 
about religion till I went to school, and now, thank 
God, I know a little what it means.” 


A SPLENDID OBJECT LESSON. 


So the movement began in Birmingham. Now 
in England there are over 1,000 schools, with more 
than 100,000 men and women in membership. This 
fact is a greater one than it appears to be, because: 
many of these men and women are from the class. 
called “non-churchgoers,”’ people who would not have- 
been reached by ordinary methods; folks admittedly 
difficult to influence, but so splendidly useful when 
they are won. The extraordinary hold which the 
school has upon the affections of its members is seen 
by the fact that in Birmingham there are about 9,000: 
men who belong to schools which meet at or before 
seven-thirty in the morning! Here is a solid answer 
to the statement that workingmen are unmindful of 
religion! 

SOME CAUSES OF SUCCESS. 

There is something in organization. Men’s 
schools meet at an early hour on Sunday, when men 
are fresh, and when there are not many other en- 
gagements. Schools are governed by the members, 
each one having a voice in the management; a healthy 
school is not run for its members, but’ by them. 
Then a man can, and is encouraged to, share in the 
consideration of the lesson. The development of the: 
individual members is the great aim of the school. 
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The school aims at catering for all the parts of a 
man’s lite. Because it believes that the spiritual is 
of vital importance, its Bible lesson with its simple 
and practical teaching is held to be the center of the 
work. It attempts to meet the social instincts by 
means of clubs and by social gatherings of a homely 
type. In order that the physical side of our being 
may be kept in first rate form, we have foot-ball, 
cricket, and swimming clubs, gymnasiums, ete. On 
the more strictly educative side there are natural 
history rambles, reading classes and lectures, while 
many a home is brighter and the children better 
clothed and fed through the help given by the savings 
bank, the sick club, the coal or blanket club, the 
allotments, or one or other of the many self-help 
agencies which are to be found in our schools. 


CLASSES FOR YOUTHS. 


The school provides an important link in the edu- 
cation of a man, just at the age when it is most 
needed. At fourteen or fifteen the boy in the older 
class of the Sunday-school begins to feel restless 
there; his ideas of life are very different from those 
of the others in the school, and too often he leaves 
and drifts. Sometimes a senior class of the Sunday- 
school is formed, held in a separate room, and by this 
means the lad is kept for a while, but too often this 
is not done. 

In the adult school, where the age of admittance 
is usually eighteen, there is a junior department, 
into which youths of from fourteen to eighteen are 
admitted; these share the general privileges of the 
school, but have their class teaching separately; this 
is essential. They often, too, have clubs and educa- 
tional classes to themselves. At this stage a boy 
finds it much more congenial to his ideas about him- 
self in the junior class of an adult school rather 
than in the senior class of a children’s school, and we 
must recognize this. 


THE REAL REASON OF SUCCESS. 

The real reason of success has not yet been men- 
tioned: It is the spirit behind the organization mani- 
festing itself in many ways. There is a belief in 
man, and hence he is welcomed whatever and who- 
ever he may be. ‘There is no “side” in the “adult 
school ; there all meet together, the man of means and 
the man “out at heel,” the man who knows and the 
man who does not and wants to, for is not the Lord the 
Maker of them all? There is recognition of the fact 
that in every man—careless, even cynical, though he 
be—there is a something which will respond to the 
kindly touch, and this the schools exist to give. 
Brotherly loye continues. The real strength of the 
movement lies here—brotherliness is not a thing 
merely talked about, but it does exist, and manifests 
itself in many beautiful ways. 

There is work for all, and here many a man who 
has been wanting to help his fellows has found his 
opportunity. For the school he can look up ab- 
sentees, he can perhaps help in the organization in 
some way, he may even be able to give a lecturette; 
he can, at any rate, bring another scholar. Too many 


men are miserable because they have not yet found 
out how to help someone else. There is search after 
truth, and honest questions are welcomed, for all are 
learners together. There is a belief in God and in 
His salvation, and the evidences of His power are 
many. Men who were self-satisfied are now living 
to help others; gamblers have been changed into 
those who love their fellow men. Those who have 
are finding their greatest joys in sharing with the 
“have-nots.” 

The Rev. J. H. Jowett said some time ago: “We 
have in Birmingham a man who has been so often 
in our jail that there is a cell known by his name. 
The adult school has got hold of that man, and a 
friend of mine said to me: ‘You should see the face 
of that man; it used to be the face of a beast, but 
now it is lighting up, it is lighting up like an old 
cathedral.’ ” 

To describe an adult school is not easy; its 
strength is its “spirit,” and that defies description. 
So it will be seen that the great aim of the adult 
school is to reach, by various means, those who are 
at present outside organized Christianity; to ac- 
complish this the movement must be free from sec- 
tarianism. Most of the men and women who are 
reached and helped to a better life naturally find 
their way to the churches of their choice, and thus 
the movement aids the churches. 

Testimonies to the value of the work might be 
added from members of Parliament, eminent min- 
isters and others, but one must suffice; it is from the 
Rev. W. J. Henderson, B.A., principal of the Bristol 
College, and is as follows: “The adult school is of 
great service to scholar and teacher alike. It is a 
ministry of friendliness. It keeps close to Christ’s 
methods, closer, I think, than most churches keep. 
It unites educated and uneducated. Any sort of help 
that a man can give to his fellows may be rendered 
through this agency. It seems to me that the adult 
school is the best Christian invention since Raikes 
invented the Sunday-school for children.”—The 
Adult Bible Class Teacher and Training Monthly. 


12 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E. C. 


Many of our readers will recognize the above as 
being the address of the Yearly Meeting Houses, 
central offices, library, ete., of our English Friends; 
and it is such a puzzling address that a few words 
of explanation may be of interest. “Bishopsgate 
Without” is an abbreviation for “Bishopsgate Street 
Without,” and it means that it is a continuation 
of Bishopsgate Street outside the city wall. This 
takes us back to the time. when London, like all 
cities, was surrounded by a wall, and the Bishop’s 
Gate was naturally the gate near the bishop’s resi- 
dence. London Wall has long since disappeared, 
but it is commemorated by a street and telephone 
exchange of that name. A small portion of the wall, 
dating back some 2,000 years to Roman times, may 
yet be seen, however, not far from the meeting 
house. 
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London has now grown to such an enormous size 
that to facilitate delivery of letters it is divided into 
eight postal districts, six of which are designated 
by letters representing points of the compass and 
the others are E. C. and W. C. Devonshire House 
is located in the E. C. (East Central) or main 
business section. 

When the initials E. C. ete., are used it is usual 


to omit the word London as whenever a street is | 


named, and not the town, it is assumed to be in 
London. The full address is therefore: “12 
Bishopsgate Street Without, London (East Central), 
Fingland, but it is quite unnecessary to write more 


tian the abbreviated form given at the head of this | 


note. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 


Unto Thee we come, our Father, on this glad day, 
to thank Thee for the gift of Thy Son Jesus Christ. 
To Him we owe the deep joy of service; the gain 
of struggle for the mastery over evil; the blessings 
of peace and soul-quietness in the midst of life’s 
hard-fought battles. We thank Thee for Him, and 
for all that He has done for us. We beseech Thee 
so to arouse us by the remembrance of His love 
toward us that we may give of our best to others, 
withholding nothing from Thee of service and de- 
votion. Grant that the spirit of out-going, unselfish 
love may prevail among us and among all people to 
the end that Thy love may be made manifest among 
those who do not yet know Thee. Amen.—Sunday- 
school Tumes. 


SUSAN M. CARPENTER. 


Susan M. Carpenter, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth Mabie, was born near Peekskill, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 27, 1811, and died at her home opposite 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 30, 
1908, aged ninety-six years and nine months. 

She was a life-long member of Friends. Her clos- 
ing days were peaceful, dying in the precious hope 
of the Gospel. 

She was married to Walter G. Carpenter, at 
Centre, Clinton Co., Ohio, Ninth month 24, 1834. 

Her husband survives her, lacking a few: days of 
being 98 years of age. Three children also are 
living: Charles G. Carpenter, Caroline M. Wright 
and Elizabeth C. Marmon. 

At three different times she and her husband oc- 
cupied the position of superintendent and matron of 
Earlham College, in all making about fifteen years. 

Their administration met with the approval of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and many who were there 
under their care look back to it with much pleasure. 
She felt a warm interest in the prosperity of the 
college up to the close of her life. 


Do good with what thou hast, or it will do thee no 
good.—Wm. Penn. 


Sone Vielos on Present Bay Topics. 


THE PASTORAL NEEDS OF OUR 
CONGREGATIONS.* 


BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 


The revival movement of forty years ago marks 
the point in history where Friends, for the second 
time, became a proselyting body, using the term only 
in its original and worthy sense, for the evangelistic 
motive among Friends has never been merely a pro- 
pagandum for the increase of membership. On the 
contrary, it was so clear in this respect that it has 
been justly criticized in some of its aspects as a dis- 
integrating force. Its motive has ever been the sal- 
vation of men through Jesus Christ, and it has 
assumed that to be a Quaker is not essentially different 
from being a Christian. Hence, in its effects as a 
shaping force in more recent years it has, perhaps, 
displayed a tendency to undervalue certain truths 
and practices which are regarded as distinctively 
Quaker. The practical effect has been to emphasize 
elements common to Protestant Evangelical sects and 
an apparent loss of our distinctive principles and 
grounds for a separate existence. The farther the 
movement has proceeded from its original center in 
point of time and original inaugurators, the more pro- 
nounced has been this disintegrating tendency which 
could not be foreseen and should not be urged to the 
discredit of the original movement. Be this as it may, 
the revival of forty years ago left the Society of 
I’riends in the Middle West with a great mass of new 
material composed of birthright Friends, quickened 
to a spiritual life before unknown to them, and a 
great company of new converts who knew nothing of 
the Society except that which had been acquired dur- 
ing the period of conversion and reception into mem- 
bership. The situation was such that there could be 
no other course open, except to receive these converts 
into full and equal membership at once, however de- 
sirable it might seem to first indoctrinate them in 
distinctively Quaker practices and convictions, 
although I do not mean to imply that this was entirely 
neglected. So the new material was incorporated 
and, of course, had its full influence in shaping the 
character and destiny of the revived and enlarged 
church. - 

It could not fail to be evident from the start that 
these new congregations required more thorough pas- 
toral care than the smaller preceding body of sea- 
soned Friends. But Western people were both poor 
and busy. That is to say, that while none need suffer 
lack, each must carve his portion from a bounteous 
wilderness in process of being subdued. Meetings 
exist hereabouts to-day where practically all the able- 
bodied members, to say the least, are employed con- 
stantly in so-called secular labor, and with most of 
them their time is not their own. Nevertheless, the 
flock needed shepherding, and this included not 
merely pastoral calling upon members, but more 


*Reprinted from “The Minutes and Proceedings of The 
Five Years’ Meeting,” 10907. 
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regular instruction and more systematic exposition 
of Bible truths than had been the custom under the 
former method of worship. Someone spiritually 
called and qualified must be set apart, after apostolic 
example, for this work. The result was the pastor 
and as he was frequently without means of liveli- 
hood other than his own labor, he must, after apos- 
tolic example also, be supported; the result was the 
supported pastor. 

All this was a gradual process, an evolution pro- 
_ duced by the forces of progress and following a natu- 
ral law of development, perhaps the very same Divine 


law of division of labor through specialized organs | 


or agencies which is written upon the face of the 
whole universe, and is the most clearly perceived of 
all the laws by which God works. No one ever said, 
“Go to, we will now get us a pastor to judge us like 
all the denominations.” _ The pastoral system has 
arisen among Friends by a slow process of develop- 
ment, and we are dealing with a concrete situation 
as well as a tendency and an ideal. Those who have 
gradually adopted it are among the most devoted 
lovers of the Society of Friends and its principles. 

Thus change has come from solitarism to socialism, 
from rural to urban life, from the provincial man to 
the cosmopolitan man, from the energy of the past 
to the knowledge of the present. 

And since there is no basis in the Society of 
Friends for this new movement, it has naturally pro- 
ceeded by something that resembled blind imitation 
and perhaps was not that, when the question may 
be raised as to the practice of the pastoral system. 
The New Testament provides for the gift, and the 
provision of the gift implies the provision for its 
exercise. Timothy, under the direct sanction and 
direction of the Apostle Paul, exercised, when a 
young man, far more authority than our most for- 
ward pastor would ever presume to attempt. There 
is no truth in the expression “hireling ministry” as 
applied to the pastoral system prevailing anywhere 
among the Society of Friends. That expression 
should be forever relegated to the past. The “hire- 
ling ministry” spoken of by George Fox referred to 
the ministry of the State Church. They paid their 
tithes which is a strong contrast to the voluntary 
offerings which we lay upon the altar of God in the 
organizations called churches to-day. And the men 
over those churches and handling those tithes were 
guileful professionals as history well shows. And 
what a contrast between these and the self-sacrificing 
men of to-day in the pastoral work in the Society 
of Friends. And to apply this expression to this 
body of men is foreign to the truth, and let us, east 
and west, north and south, dispense with that expres- 


sion unless used in the sense that George Fox meant | 


1t. 

Now the support of the pastor by an organization 
is better than private donations by individuals which 
is the method by which we try to avoid the appearance 
of things that we have in essence. He stands before 
the mass of the Church on an equality and it leaves 
the one who exercises the gift where he will not be 


tempted to exercise an undue influence upon the min- 
istry or upon the pastor. This is the most direct 
open way and is best for both the giver and the 
pastor, and’ he can accomplish more than the non- 
supported minister. This may not be true in theory, 
but in practice you will find those who wish to give 
their whole time to the cause but who have not means 
to make them independent. 

Now as to methods: do members work as they 
ought to under the pastoral system? There are not 
accurate statistics, at least to my knowledge. But 
iy lmited observation would lead me to say éhat in 
the Church, under a true pastor, the members actually 
work more, and I can say from personal observation 
that I know people who do more work right along 
during the year under the pastoral care than the 
average pastor accomplishes, in the way of calling 
and in the various ways the members work. And 
the ability to get members to work and to develop 
these gifts is the development of the pastoral gift. 

Do meetings having this system worship in the 
spirit? I must insist that meetings lay less stress 
upon the method of worship and hold that they 
should be alive to the individual worshippers in the 
congregations, and that in every way we seek after 
a line of worship in the spirit in fact and in appear- 
ance. Such meetings, under the leadership of pas- 
tors, worship on a basis, not as the object to be sought 
after, but rather as a basis out of which a free min- 
istry may speak. Opportunities are offered in these 
meetings almost invariably for that which may be 
on the hearts of any in the congregation. But there 
must be confessed a tendency to look to one person; 
a tendency to a certain form of service, and while it 
is not pre-arranged and so announced, nevertheless, 
the tendency is to follow a certain order. These 
two things must be confessed, and must not only be 
confessed but are to be resisted. The tendency to 
look to one person, and the tendency to a certain 
order of worship. 

There is a tendency to emphasize numbers. The 
tendency to emphasize numbers as to membership 
and to those attending meeting rather than to the 
spiritual development of interest. I believe that 
western Friends lay more stress on the numbers than 
on the system itself. In human nature there is that 
which will tend that way. Any man or woman work- 
ing in any field will desire to make it succeed and 
show results, and that tendency must be guarded 
against. On the other hand, those meetings in which 
this system is practised are producing our ministers 
to-day, and that would seem to be a true test. That 
portion of the Church producing ministers of God 
is bearing the witness of God’s approval. Another 
word, it is not necessary to say that it increases 
Christian giving. 

Meetings that have the pastoral system, it seems 
to me, give the desired results; make Christians out 
of sinners; make saints out of Christians; do the 
work of the Church through the help of God; and 
let the method take care of itself. That seems to 
be the whole spirit of this western country, and 
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in the East where this method prevails; and there is 
a sense that there is much to be done and methods 
are looked upon as largely incidental. Neverthe- 
less, there is a tendency to feel that the system has 
been adopted from other denominations and not 
adapted to our needs. It is not wisdom to reject 
it or be afraid to try it. I believe God will honor 
those who will take this means and try to work 
out something new and original; something with 
life in it for this generation. Let us seek to adapt 
that which we have adopted and to make it meet 
our needs. ‘The pastoral system has come to stay, 
at least with a portion of the Society of Friends, 
and those who have adopted it must take it upon 
themselves to make it what it ought to be. Any one 
who does not know what it is or what the difficulties 
are, which are to be met cannot indicate the proper 
solution of this problem. It must be worked out 
on the firing line. J know that the pastors in this 
section of the country have that upon their hearts, 
and we have men in this position who are putting 
forth their efforts for the Church. Nevertheless, it 
is not a finished work, and the best thing that we can 
do, either East or West, or anywhere, is to assume 
that it has come to stay, but we have yet to settle in 
what form it shall abide among us. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the weakness of the 
West seems to be the strength of the East. I doubt 
if we are producing in this section of the country 
that individual strength before God, and that indi- 
vidual usefulness in lines of philanthropy in the 
great work of the world that meetings far smaller 
in the East produce. Perhaps there is some tendency 
in this system toward weakness in that direction. 
Therefore, I appeal that we should, East and West, 
on this side of the Atlantic and on the other side, 
that all of us together, should grapple with this prob- 
lem and assimilate it, and by a free interchange of 
ideas and circulation back and forth, and by observ- 
ation both here and in England, it may be that we 
may be able to help one another. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Esther Cook, Indiana, is doing evangelistic work in the 
limits of Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting, Ore. 


The evangelist, Job E. Dennis, formerly of Hagerstown, 
Ind., is now making his home at Losantville, Ind. 

Samuel and Phoebe Levering, with their daughter, Clara, 
are making their home in Washington, D. C., this winter. 


Dr. T. R. Woodard, Knightstown, Ind., is serving as 
pastor for the Friends at Greenfield, Ind, where he was 
similarly engaged during 1901-02. 

Truman Kenworthy, who is doing pastoral work in Spice- 
land (Ind.) Meeting, is meeting with much success. He has 
recently moved into the new minister’s home there. 


William G. Hubbard gave a valuable and interesting ad- 
dress on the enlargement of our navy at Friends meeting- 
house in Washington, D. C., on the evening of the 14th inst. 


Prof. David W. Dennis and wife recently arrived in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where they expect to spend several months with 


their son. Prof. Dennis’s health already shows very encour- 
aging signs of improvement. 


— oe 

Harlow Lindley, Prof. of History at Earlham College, will 
read a paper before the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, at Richmond, Va., on the 3oth inst. His subject will be 
“William Clark, the Indian Agent.” 

Whitewater Meeting, near Richmond, Ind., is conducting a 
series of evangelistic meetings, with Aaron Napier and Leora 
Bogue as evangelists. The meeting is deeply stirred, and 
other churches are feeling the effects of the movement. 

Everett Monthly Meeting, in the State of Washington, was 
held the 7th inst., under a sense of Divine presence. In the 
beginning of the meeting many Friends gave expressions of 
thankfulness for the many blessings of the past year, there 
having been several new fields entered within the limits of 
this monthly meeting. 


Joseph Elkinton, Philadelphia, attended Friends meeting 
at Guilford College on the 6th inst., and spoke both in the 
forenoon and evening with earnestness and large acceptance. 
On the evening of the 7th he addressed the college and 
others on his travels in the Orient, illustrating his remarks 
with stereopticon views. 

Harveyville Monthly Meeting is prospering and all depart- 
ments of work are growing. A barn will soon be completed 
and other repairs made on the meeting property. The monthly 
meeting extends a cordial invitation for other Friends to 
poate this section of the country and help build up the 

hurch. 


Willard O. Trueblood, pastor in the meeting at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., is giving a series of First-day evening sermons. 
on “Your Duty and Mine.” Such topics as “Our Home Duty,” 
“Our Church Duty,” “Our Business Duty,” “Our Political 
Duty,” and “Our Social Duty” will be considered. The meet- 
ings have thus far been largely attended. 

John and Esther Fowler, Friends from Winona, Ohio, the 
latter a minister, arrived in Tokyo on the 13th ult., and are 
making their home at the Friends Mission. Esther Fowler 
is doing the work under a special sense of a Divine call to 
labor for a few months among Japanese young people. Her 
nin have been very acceptable to the Japanese 

riends. 


Lewis and Emeline Jones celebrated their Golden wedding 
anniversary on the 18th ult., at their home, Northbranch, 
Kan. Nearly 70 friends and relatives were present, eight 
from Indiana, two from Oregon and the rest from Kansas. 
They are both natives of Indiana, but since 1877 have made 
their home in Kansas. ‘They have been readers of Friends 
Review, Christian Worker and THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Ohio, has recently sent to 
each of its members a small pamphlet, setting forth the status 
of the various lines of meeting work. From it we learn that 
its present membership, including 74 in Cuba, is 1,000. Stand- 
ing committees and officers of the meeting are given with a 
list of additions to membership. A Friends Social Circle, just 
organized, purposes to bring the congregation into a better 
acquaintance and make a larger Christian fellowship. 


The proposed change in the Uniform Discipline relative to 
the Meetings of Ministry and Oversight claimed the attention 
of Friends at the recent session of Hesper Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Lawrence, Kan. The subject was introduced. by 
an able paper by Francis A. Wright, Kansas City. After some 
discussion, the matter was left over for further consideration 
until next quarterly meeting, which will convene in Kansas 
City in Third month. 


— 


The outlook for Fountain City Meeting is very hopeful. 
During the recent evangelistic services held by John Kitrell, 
the young people took an active part, for which they had 
been trained in the Christian Endeavor and Sabbath-school, 
both of which have been in a good condition. ‘They are 
also showing a growing tendency to remain after Sabbath- 
school for the meeting for worship. The Sabbath-schoof 
scholars are working to fill a box of Christmas presents for 
the boys and girls of White’s Institute, Ind., and the Home 
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yong Committee are preparing one for Southland College, 
rk. 


Spiceland (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held from the 
11th to the 13th inst. An ideal day gave a general attendance 
Nearly all the representatives responded to their names. 
Lena Hobson, Lizzie Bundy, Levi T. Pennington and others 
spoke, and F. W. Thomas, though in feeble health, was able 
to deliver a message. §. Adelbert Wood returned a minute 
granted last year for work and service in the East, and re- 
quested a certificate of removal for himself and family to 
the meeting at Tamworth, N. H. This was granted. Chas. 
KE. Tebbetts and Edgar S. Hole spoke on missionary and 
temperance topics. 

The meeting in Kansas City was favored with the ministry 
of Luke Woodard, the 20th inst. He and Elvira Woodard, 
his wife, have been visiting in Kansas Yearly Meeting since 
the middle of Tenth month. They spent a few days with 
Kansas City Friends. 

The pastoral service of John D. Mills in this meeting is 
proving helpful. An organized adult class for men and 
another for women are being formed in the Bible School. 

On the evening of the 6th inst. a large audience listened to 
an address by Stella Frances Jenkins, on “Reminiscences of 
Twenty Years in the Public Schools of Kansas City.” She 
spoke of a number of needed reforms, and urged the introduc- 
tion of Scripture selections as part of the course of study in 
public schools. At the close of her remarks a committee was 
appointed to assist her in furthering her plan. 

L. L. Hobbs, in the Friends Messenger, N. C., writes of 
Allen Jay’s Autobiography, now appearing in THr AMERICAN 
Frrenp: “I believe if the Friends throughout our yearly 
meeting all understood the nature and importance of the 
autobiography of Allen Jay, which is now appearing from 
week to week in Tue AmerICAN Frignp, a much larger 
number of North Carolina Friends would be induced to 
subscribe for Tue AMERICAN Frignp. I do not, of course 
know how large a subscription list THe AMERICAN FRIEND 
has from North Carolina, but I do know that these papers 
written by Allen Jay are exceedingly interesting and con- 
tain bits of North Carolina history that will be important in 
the years to come, and ought to be read with a great deal 
of delight, at least by all the persons who have any remem- 
brance of the great work which was done in North Carolina 
by the Baltimore Association. THe AMERICAN FRIEND ought 
to be in every household of our membership in North Caro- 
lina, and I am writing this merely to call the attention of 
Friends to this one important feature of that paper at this 
time. F 


Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting was held at Everett, 
Wash., the 6th and 7th inst. One session was devoted to a 
missionary program given by the women. Benjamin Mills, 
Esther Cook, George H. Little and others ministered in 
preaching. Lunch was served at the meeting-house on Sev- 
enth-day. At the afternoon session Esther Cook brought 
greetings from Indiana Yearly Meeting, also from the Five 
Years Meeting. 

Others brought greetings from Entiat and Wenatche across 
the mountains. ‘ 

Esther Cook presented Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting 
with a banner from Indiana Yearly Meeting for the greatest 
increase in membership for the past year. Also one to Everett 
for greatest increase of membership in the C. E. Society the 


past year. ; ‘ 
First-day evening was given to the C. E. Society, which 
At the close of the meet- 


rendered an interesting program. é 
ing a missionary collection was taken amounting to $15, for 
the work in Mexico. 


The following notes come from Stella Quarterly Meeting, 
Okla. : 

Alva Friends held an all-day rally service on the 22nd ult. 
The world’s temperance lesson was duly observed, Thanks- 
giving exercises were given by the children when their hour 
for meeting came, and the roll-call responses in testimony 
and Scripture texts by those present, and the isolated mem- 
bers by letter, were highly appreciated. 

The queries were impressively read by our pastor, S. A. 
Jackson, and his wife gave a talk on the “Five Years Meet- 
ing.” All felt that it was a day well spent. The social dinner 
hour was one of real enjoyment, as so few have opportunity 
of meeting and exchanging thoughts through the week. 


Henry Fellow and family are proving to be a real blessing 
to the Bible school and meeting at Alva, Okla. 

Josiah and Elizabeth Dillon have just returned from a visit 
with children in Iowa. ‘They are now going the rounds of 
the meetings in Stella Quarter, which look forward to their 
coming with joy. 

The Stella Quarterly Bulletin is finding its way into many 
homes and welcomed by those who cannot attend the meet- 
ings. 

Stella Quarterly Meeting, held at Bethel Meeting-House, near 
Alva, Okla., the 4th to 6th inst., was a time of spiritual blessing. 
The doctrines and usages of Friends were presented by the 
Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, L. C. 
Henshaw. On Sixth-day evening, Charles Lescault preached 
a convincing missionary sermon. A_ subscription of about 
$250 was taken for Foreign Mission Work. On Seventh-day 
evening Chas, Mitchel, Superintendent of the Stella Purity 
Farm, and Stanley Coppock, Principal of the Stella Acad- 
emy, spoke of the work and needs of that instituties. Many 
students are turned away for lack of room at the academy, 
many seeking their education at this academy because it 1s 
located in the country. Students are in attendance from 
several States. 


Jonathan and Jane B. Votaw, aged respectively eighty-four 
and seventy-eight years, celebrated their sixtieth wedding 
anniversary at the home of their son, Henry L. Votaw, Ta- 
coma, Wash., on the 25th ult. A large company of friends 
gathered in the afternoon and showered them with congratu- 
lations. An informal program had been arranged, which in- 


JONATHAN AND JANE B. VOTAW. 
From a photograph taken on their sixtieth wedding anniversary. 


cluded a sketch of the lives of the aged couple, who responded 
with an account of their marriage, which took place at 
Clear Springs, Ind., in 1848. The marriage certificate was 
read and listened to with much interest. Esther Cook, Indi- 
ana, whose grandfather had attended the Votaw wedding, 
brought warm greetings from the W. C. T. U. circles of In- 
diana. Refreshments were served, and the friends were 
presented with a large white chrysanthemum plant in full 
bloom. Jane Votaw has been a minister among Friends for 
forty years, and Jonathan Votaw an elder as long. They have 
been constant readers of the Friends Review and AMERICAN 
FRIEND. 


The following notes come from Winthrop Center, Me.: 

A. Edward Kelsey, formerly pastor in this meeting, landed 
at Boston on the 18th inst., having been at the Ramallah Mis- 
sion for several months. He preached at Winthrop Center on 
the 12th inst. 

Hannah J. and Mabel G. Bailey attended the meeting of the 
New England Yearly Meeting Missionary Board, in Boston, 
on the 2d inst. 

An interesting teacher-training class is being conducted 
among the teachers and those wishing to qualify themselves 
for teachers. “Training the Teacher,” just from the press of 
the Sunday-School Times Co., is the text-book used. The 
pastor is leader of the class. 

The women’s mission study class progresses in a most sat- 
isfactory manner. It meets fortnightly at the homes of the 
members. Mohammedanism is the subject of study for the 
year, with “The Nearer and Farther East” as the text-book. 
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Wire and fixtures for electricity have recently been placed 
in the meeting-house. The new lights are giving splendid 
satisfaction. ‘lhe budget voted at a recent business meeting 
of the church to cover the current expenses for the ensuing 
year is the largest in the history of the church at this place. 

The meeting at Winthrop Village has increased greatly in 
interest since the coming of Alpheus Trueblood two months 
ago. The men’s Bibble class served a supper the 8th inst. 
More than 100 were in attendance. The meeting at Winthrop 
Village is a branch of the Winthrop Center particular meeting. 

New Hope Meeting, Okla., is now under the ministry of 
Gurney Dicks. His mother is also appreciated in that com- 
munity, where all are new Friends, except one elderly woman. 
The meeting of Stella Quarterly Meeting will be held at that 

oint. 

: Henry C. Fellow talked at the Friends Mission at Vic- 
toria, Okla., on the 6th inst., and at Las Platmus on the 20th 
ult. His ‘interest in the south country is taking on the spirit 
of material helpfulness. 

Three Indiana Friends, Millard Pierson, Peru; Henry and 
Amanda Tolle, Windfall, are visiting .riends and relatives in 
Oklahoma. 

Josiah Dillon, Lodi Bonser, Alvin Coppock, Mary Brown 
and Melissa S. Fellow were the representatives of Stella 
Quarterly Meeting at the establishment of a new meeting, 
16 miles east of Gate, Okla., where Dorwin Gidley is preacher, 


The Friends in Chicago have just started a movement which 
is very suggestive and should be full of interest for all 
Friends who live in great American cities. "They have or- 
ganized a Men’s Association for the advancement of funda- 
mental Quaker ideals. They propose to invite all men living 
in and about Chicago, who are in any way connected with 
Friends, to become members of this Association, and they 
plan to meet once a month for an evening luncheon in the 
city and to have the luncheon followed by an address by some 
prominent Friend. They have adopted the following as their 
constitution : 

“In view of the wide-spread feeling among Friends that the 
time is at hand when they should become a greater collective 
and organic force for righteousness in our city centers of 
population, we, the undersigned men, residents of Chicago and 
vicinity, do hereby band ourselves together as the Chicago 
Men’s Association of Friends, for the following purposes: 

“First, to inform ourselves, our friends and any other in- 
terested parties, as there may be opportunity, upon Quakerism, 
its message and adaptability to present day city problems. 

“Second, to assist the Friends Churches now established in 
Chicago in such ways as may be deemed wise and prac- 
ticable. 

“Third, to promote among Friends of Chicago and vicinity, 
and all other persons who may come within the influence of 
this Association, an interest in Christian citizenship, and 
questions of civic righteousness. 

“Fourth, to promote better acquaintance and good fellow- 
ship among the members of this Association and the Friends 
of our city and its vicinity. 

“To accomplish these objects, this Association shall hold 
at least six regular meetings each year, at which the Execu- 
tive Committee hereinafter provided, or a sub-committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee, shall arrange to have 
such talks, discussions, papers or lectures as may be desirable 
in promoting the objects of the Association. ‘The time, place 
and manner of holding such meetings shall also be arranged 
by such committee. 

“Any man of good moral character may become a member 
of this Association by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent at any regular meeting, or at any called meeting of which 
all members shall have received notice. All members shall, 
as soon as elected, subscribe to this constitution by signing 
their names to it, or authorizing that their names be signed 
by the Secretary. All names proposed for membership shall 
be presented to the Executive Committee, except in the case 
of charter members, and elected by a majority vote of that 
committee before being presented to the Association to be 
voted upon. 

“Twelve members shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

“The officers shall be: 

“A president, who shall preside at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and perform such other duties as usually devolve upon 
that officer. He shall be a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee by virtue of his office. 

A vice-president, who shall perform the duties of the presi- 
dent in his absence. 


“A secretary and treasurer, who shall act as secretary at all 
meetings, receive and disburse all funds, be a member and 
secretary of the Executive Committee, and who shall perform 
any other secretarial duties necessary in carrying on the work 
of the Association. The expenses incurred by him in per- 
forming these duties shall be defrayed out of the treasury 
of the association upon the order of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

“An Executive Committee of seven members, including the 
secretary and treasurer, and the president, shall be chosen, 
whose duties shall be, in addition to those already specified, to 
have general charge of the work and affairs of the Associa- 
tion, All matters of business shall be first presented to this 
committee, and such matters as, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, can be disposed of without presentation to the Asso- 
ciation, shall be so disposed of by this committee. This com- 
mittee shall elect its own chairman, and shall meet at the 


‘call of the secretary, or the chairman after he shall have been 


chosen. The presence of a majority of its members shall be 
required to do business. It shall have the power to appoint 
such sub-committees as it may desire, from its own members 
or other members of the Association. 

“The annual dues of all members shall be one dollar ($1.00), 
payable in advance. 

“No person shall be eligible to the office of president or 
secretary and treasurer, who is not a member of Chicago 
Monthly Meeting, or Chicago West Side Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and at least four members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be members of those monthly meetings. The 
officers and Executive Committee shall be elected for a term 
of one year. : 

“This constitution shall not be subject to amendment, ex- 
cept upon approval of the monthly meetings of Friends above 
mentioned, and by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
at a regular meeting of the Association. 

“Such by-laws as may be desirable may be adopted by the 
Association if not at variance with this constitution.” 

The first meeting of the Chicago Friends’ Association was 
held at the Grand Pacific Hotél on the evening of Twelfth 
month 12th, and the movement was very successfully in- 
augurated. George D. Griffith was elected president of the 
Association and Charles C, Hubbard, secretary. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Rufus M. 
Jones on the subject, “Quakerism for the Present Age,” 
which was followed by an address by Oliver M. Frazier, who 
is pastor of the meeting on the south side of the city. 

Rufus M. Jones attended Chicago Meeting on the First-day 
following. 


BORN. 


McCoy—To Oliver and Elizabeth McCoy, Wilmington, 
Ohio, Eleventh month 26, 1908, a son, Richard Hugh. 


TruEeBLoop.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Twelfth month 12, 
1908, to Willard O. and Caroline Clare Trueblood, a daugh- 
ter, Esther. 


Wiu1s.—To Bert C. and Sara Wills, Tenth month 3, 1908, 
a daughter, Frances Agnes. 


Wricut.—To Dr. F. O. and Kate Wright, Wilmington, 
Ohio, Twelfth month 3, 1908, a son, Victor Leon. 
inlay idan (Nelaek iB 


DIED. 


Burcrss.—At Danville, Ind., Twelfth month 1, 1908, Jesse 
Harvey Burgess, youngest son of John Tompkins and 
Elizabeth Harvey Burgess, aged fifty-seven years. He was a 
member of the Indianapolis Meeting and was an earnest 
ee At the time of his death he resided at Danville, 
nd. 


CARPENTER.—At her home, opposite Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 30, 1908, Susan M. Carpenter, wife 
of Walter T. Carpenter, aged ninety-seven years, 


Spray.—At Washunga, Okla., Eleventh month 25, 1908, 
Mary Spray, widow of Uriah Spray, in her seventy-seventh 
year. She was a life-long Friend and a steadfast Christian 
Her oe Phama Spray Pattison, died Eleventh month 
22, 1908. 


TaLBert.—At her home, in Spiceland, Ind., Tenth month 
14, 1908, Verlinda J., wife of Milo Talbert, in her seventy- 
fourth year. She was a life-long member of Friends and ever 
led an earnest Christian life. 
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She Iuternational Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
FIRST MONTH 3, 1909. 


THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD. 
Acts 1:1-14. 


GoLDEN TrextT.—And it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, he was parted from 
TEL and carried up into heaven. Luke 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEE. 


LESSON I. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 28th. As- 
cension of our Lord. Acts 1:1-14, 
Comforter. John 


Third-day. Another 
14: 1-19. 
Fourth-day. The Comforter a_ teacher. 
Jobn 14: 20-21 
John 


Fifth-day. The spirit of truth. 
15: 17-27. 
- ee ay. The guiding spirit. John 16: 


Seventh-day. Christ comforts the disci- 
ples. John 16: 16-33 
Luke 24: 44-53. 


First-day. Last words. 
Time—The spring of 29 A. D., forty 
days after the resurrection. 


Place.—The ascension was from the | 


Mount of Olives, near Bethany. 


The book of Acts, though no name is 
given, is unquestionably by the same 
author as the third Gospel. 
author was Luke, “the beloved physi- 
cian,” Col. 4:14, is the generally ac- 
cepted belief, though a few able schol- 
ars still dispute his authorship of the 
Acts in whole or in part. 


The object of Luke in general was 
twofold: to give an account of 
early days of Christianity, and to make 
a defense of the Christian religion. The 
title of the book is somewhat mislead- 
ing, for no attempt is made to follow 
out the early days of the Church in 
detail, and the greater part of the book 
is given to Paul and his missionary 
journeys. 

That the writer was a companion of 


Paul seems to be shown by the use, in | 


certain portions, of the first person; 
these passages are ‘known by students 
as the “we sections” (e. g. 16: 10-17). 
Luke was, according to tradition, a Syr- 
ian of Antioch, a disciple of the apos- 
tles, and afterwards a follower and 
companion of Paul. The date of com- 
position is not exactly known, but was 
probably between 72 and 80 A. D. The 
book is, from an historical point of 
view, extremely valuable, for without 
it our Scriptural knowledge of the early 
days of the Church would have been 
restricted to Paul’s Epistles. That 
Luke had been fuller in his account 
must be the wish of every reader. It 
should be noted that the earliest manu- 
scripts have as title “Acts of the Apos- 
tles,” or “The Acts;” the American 
Revised Version, therefore, rightly 
heads the book simply “The Acts.” 


Eeeeethe® forther treatise.” ‘Fhe 
Gospel of Luke. “Theophilus.” Liter- 
ally, “a lover of God,” the prefix 


“most excellent,’ used in the Gospel, 
implies a real personage, and one of 
high rank. Compare Acts 23:26; 26: 
25. He was probably a Gentile, as 
Jewish customs, etc., are usually ex- 
plained in the book. He may have 
borne this name among Christian be- 
lievers; to have used his ordinary 
name might have subjected him_ to 
unnecessary risks. “Jesus began both 
to do and to teach.” Acts is a sequel 
to the Gospel. It will not do to lay too 


That the | 


the | 


Ne 


The Queen of Fruits, 


are the source of 


the chief ingredient of 


The only Baking Powder 


made from 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. 
akes the food finer, more healthful. 


No Alum—No Lime Phosphates 


much stress on the word “began;” it 
is not emphatic in the original. It is 
equivalent to “All that Jesus did and 
taught from the beginning of His min- 
istry until the day,” etc. 

2. The construction of this verse is 
not clear in the original. “Command- 
ments.” See Matt. 28:19, 20; Mark 
16: 14-18; Luke 24: 46-49; John 20: 21- 
23. “Through the Holy Ghost.” That 
is through the power and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit speaking in and through 
Him. “Apostles.” Luke here seems to 
refer to the etymological meaning of 
the word—those who are sent. Com- 
pare Luke 9:2. 

3. “Passion.” ‘The old sense of the 
word—something “suffered;” here the 
death on the cross and the accompany- 
ing suffering immediately preceding. 
“Infallible.” The best manuscripts 
omit this word. “Appearing unto them 


by the space of forty days.” R. V. 


That is, at intervals during that period. 
This is the only reference to the inter- 
val of forty days between the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension. “Kingdom of 
God.” ‘This is a favorite expression of 
Luke; it is found thirty-three times in 
the book. 


4. “Assembled with them.” Prob- 
ably the meeting mentioned in Luke 
24:49 is meant. “Promise.” Compare 


Luke 24:49. ‘To await the fulfilment of 
the promise. “Of the Father.” Com- 
pare Joel 3:1, 2; Acts 2:16, 33. 

5. The contrast between the Baptism 
of John with water and the Baptism of 
the Holy Spirit is emphasized several 
times in Acts (11:16; 19:2, 4; com- 
pare also John 1:6-8; 3:25-30). It 
is noteworthy that when Baptism with 
the Spirit the preposition in the origi- 
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the Quaker peace and plainness 
we remember to have seen ”’ 


THE Quaker Calendar, 1909 - 


Six leaves and cover, tied with silk cord, beautifully finished. Hach Calendar is 
enclosed in envelope, fully protected by pasteboard, ready for you to mail. 
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6. “They, therefore, when they were 
come together.” R. V. ‘The inner 
circle of  believers—not only the 
“Eleven,” but others; see verses 12-14. 
Compare also Luke 24:18; Rom. 16:7. 
“Lord, dost thou at this time restore the 
Kingdom to Israel?” Perhaps, they 
had more reason to ask this question 
than we are ready to give them credit 
for; the Baptism of the Spirit was a 
recognized accompaniment of the Mes- 
sianic Age. At the same time the form 
of the question shows how far the 
views of even Christ’s closest followers 
fell short of the spiritual reality. Even 
they looked for the establishment of 
an earthly Kingdom. Compare Mark 
10: 35-41. 

7. “It is not for you to know times 
or seasons, which the Father hath set 
within his own authority.” R. V. 
Questions of time in relation to the 
Divine counsels do not fall within man’s 
province. Compare Mark 13:32. It is 
amazing after such passages as these, 
men will still claim to fix dates when 
the Divine counsels will be carried out. 
“Power ;” better, “authority,” as in R. V. 
The word .means “liberty of action,’ 
and is not the same word as in verse 8, 
where the word is rightly translated 
“power,’ where the original is the 
word from which “dynamic” is derived. 
A man may have power, but not the 
liberty of using it. 


8 “But ye shall receive power when 
the Holy Spirit is come upon you.” 
Amer. R..V. There is something more 
important than knowledge of future 
events—power—dynamic—and that will 
come with the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Power will come for service. “My 
witnesses.” ‘They were not to deal with 
abstract theories or theologic dogmas, 
but with facts of their own personal 
experience. The whole book is an il- 
lustration of this statement. See 
T2225 253280 36 75 tm LOneOs41 20s, 
Compare I John 1:1. ‘The primary 
theme, therefore, was the resurrection, 
and so there could be no successors of 
the Apostles and others who saw with 
their eyes Christ after the resurrection. 
This, however, does not exclude other 
matters. Note the extension and ex- 
pansion of the field—at home; in the 
neighborhood; among those known but 
disliked and offensive; in all the world. 
Compare Matt. 28:19; Luke 24:51. 

10. “While they were looking stead- 
fastly.” R. V. This is the only ac- 
count of the ascension in Scripture. 


9. “A cloud received him out of 
their sight.” Came between them and 
Him. It is useless to speculate about 
the methods of the ascension—the eye 
witnesses relate what and how far they 


saw, atid there it must be left. If we 
accept the miraculous power of our 
Lord, that is sufficient. 

10. “Two men,” etc. Angels. Com- 
pare John 20: 12. 

12. “Sabbath-day’s journey.” About 


three-quarters of a mile. 

13. “Upper room.” It is quite pos- 
sible that this was. where the Last Sup- 
per was eaten. 


14. Note the words “in prayer;” 
“with one accord”’—with one mind and 
purpose; “with the women.” It was a 
meeting of believers, without reference 
to position or sex. 
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pick up and carry a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


to the room you want to heat—suitable for any room in the 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 
smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 
as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 
that gives out glowing heat for 9 hours. 


Fin 

ished in japan and nickel—an ornament LK 
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anywhere. Every heater warranted. 


| ThRAYOLamp 


is the lamp for the student or 
reader. It gives a brilliant, steady light 
that makes study a pleasure. Made of brass, niekel plated and equipped 
with the latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp warranted. 
If you cannot obtain the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp {rem 
your dealer write to our nearest aeency for deseriptive circular, 
ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 
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Christian Endeauor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


| ance of the so-called Church festivals 
has been frowned upon during most of 
our history; nor can we yet unite in 
the regard for Lent and such seasons 
of special penitence, but urge rather 
that the days as they come and go 
shall find their right place each in the 
accounting of our lives. Forty days of 
restraint and special attendance at ser- 
vices make no sort of compensation or 
safeguard for 325 of indulgence and 
DAILY RHADINGS FOR PRECEDING WERK. pile ape and perfunctory church at- 
eine ee i yaaa ey SRO ee Nor is it doubtless the intent of 
Third-day. A noble purpose. Josh. 24: | those churches which do _ celebrate 
4-18 these special seasons that they should 
have this kind of a place in the minds 
of their members, but it is still evident 
that this idea works out in the lives of 
some. Yet there is a place for turn- 
ing with special particularity to the in- 
nermost chambers of our hearts and 
looking to see what we really intend 
and how our intention is being wit- 
nessed to in our outward lives. ‘The 
birth of Jesus means too much to the 
world and to each of us for us to 
pass lightly over the day that the world 
commemorates as the anniversary of 
that birth. The dawn of Easter, the 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 3, 1909. 


THE DUTY OF MAKING GOOD 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Acts 11:19-23; JosH. 24: 14-25. 
(Consecration meeting). 


Fourth-day. A mother’s vow. I Sam. 
1:11, 26-28. 
bona Jacob’s promise. Gen, 28: 
Sixth-day. A New Year’s resolve. Phil. 
‘Seventh-day. Christ’s own resolve. Heb. 
10: 5-7. 


Paul was afraid concerning the Gala- 
tians lest he had labored in vain in 
their behalf, and one of the grounds 
of his fear was that they observed 
“days and months and seasons and 
years.” It has been one of the tenets 
of the Society of Friends that all time 
alike belongs to God, and the observ- 


: 
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coming again from the dead of Him 
who tasted death for every man, may 
well cause us to remember the newness 
of life into which we come through 
Him. So, too, the New Year’s open- 
ing may serve as a vantage height from 
which we may look forward and back 
to know the unnumbered bounties that 
have been ours during a year that has 
gone, and to take our bearings and 
mark out our course for that which 
opens before us. 

Joshua made his parting message to 
Israel a time of sharp reckoning and 
high resolve; while to the newly formed 
church at Antioch the exhortation of 
one who “was a good man, and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith,” was 
that they should definitely make up their 
minds to faithful obedience and fellow- 
ship in the calling of the Lord. We 
see Solomon’s downfall and rejection 
because his choice was not a continuing 
one, because he failed to take note of 
his drifting from the course of safety 
and to right his life by the danger sig- 
nals that were set along the way. Ten- 
dencies often escape our notice until 
they have gone surprisingly far in their 
effect on our lives, and it is worth our 
while to make the New Year’s resolve 
to renew our covenant, to forget what is 
behind, and this year to win the prize 
of an upward calling in Christ. 


“Oh, I can’t thread this needle, ma.” 
Was little Susie’s cry; 

“Just as the thread is going through, 
The needle winks its eye.” 


—October Woman's Home Companion. 


POCKET ALMANAC 1909 


Containing dates and places of hold- 
ing all the Yearly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings of Friends in the United States 
and Canada — Statistics, etc. Price, 
zo cents. Postage stamps received. 


FRIENDS’ 
BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE 


5! Fifth Avenue, New York 


WINDSOR HOTEL 
W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 
Midway between Broad St, Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 
European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 


The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 
SERA NS ES 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 2sc. Cash with order. 


OUR NEW COLONY now forming in Los 
Angeles county offers a rare opportunity to get 
a pleasant home and an independent living fora 
low price, for cash or small monthly payments. 
Alfalfa yields from $100 to $150 per acre, with no 
failure of crops. For particulars address H. C. 
SMITH, agent, Redman, Cal. 


PREMIUMS 


THE FRIENDS HYMNAL 


APPROVED BY THE HYMNAL COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections. Hymns suitable forall kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. No hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. for melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections are unsurpassed. Bound in 
Cloth postpaid a.m oe » 2, .Pls0e 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid) for, | . $2.15 


; WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL 
SELF=PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary use, including many new words. The definitions 
embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition. Among the features are 
Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities an 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionary of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 
World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. r1ooo Pages. Size, 544x 8 inches. 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, 


Ost paidm as : vee Bh. 
se $ 75 Absolutely flexible, may be 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid), S205) eles nes ee 


THE STORY LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


“« Hive hundred of the shortest and best narratives have been gath- 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on the thread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents.” —A uthor’s Introduction. 

““T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography of America’s 
most picturesque President.”—Albert J. Beveridge, (U.S. Senator from 
Indiana.) - Z 

1909 is the rooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 
many of our readers will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘ the cream ofall Lincoln literature”’ and offer it 
at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 


Price { postpaid) 5) csc elas wien) eearerse otethte $2100 
The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


STRATED 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present timeinan 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo, pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker history so completely. 
The salient points are well chosen 
andwellexpressed. Written especial- 
ly for young people. Should beinevery 
Quaker home. Cloth bound. Illustrated. 


Price postpaid ..... ..- «$1.35. 
The American Friend and this 
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FINANCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


©n improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of our valuation. 
Collections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JosErxH J. Dickinson FRANK M. REED 


For 33 Years our First Mortgages 
e have paid ie our Customers 
Cl) PERKINS: &-CO. Per yas 


FINANCIAL BROKERS (Gauges 
Lawrence, Kansas... Raat 


every Gmonths. Loans of $200, 
aad up, always ca hand. WRITE TODAY, 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the § 
safest form of investment—tested by our cus- 
tomers for 36 years. We-collect and remit inter- 


est wherever investors desire Write for booklet and list. B 


LLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA, 


6” NET TO | FARM 
LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Kastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 
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William S, 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Phiiadelphia 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


LINE COPS. 
COLOR WORK 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


1313 VINE STREET 
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Day on NicuT 
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turn easily, tied with heavy silk cord, 


last year. 


1. Inthe Gallery—Men 

2. Inthe Gallery—Women 

3. On the Way to Meeting 
’08 calendar). 


ready for mailing. Size 5%x8¥% inches. 


Quaint Quaker Post Cards 
THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 


AusTIN C, LEEDs, Pres’t 


HIS calendar consists of six leaves and front and back cover, cut at top so the leaves will 


made from Wash Drawings, are beautifully priuted in rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, on 
heavy Trichromatic paper, stippled after printing A careful selection has been made of the 
verse accompanying each illustration, the matter being entirely different from that used 


An artistic Ripple finish bristol cover, printed in two colors of ink and embossed, makes 
a pleasing and effective finish. The subjects illustrated are: 


(The Quilting Party is inserted this year by urgent request of many purchasers of the 


Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, 
Very appropriate 'Xmas or New Year Gift. 


Single copies, 35c.; 6 copies, $2.00; 12 copies, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. per copy. 
The Friend, Philadelphia, said of the ’08 calendar: ‘It is a booklet, the most charac- 
teristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we remember to have seen.’’ 


7 of subjects 1, 2, 3 and 5, 3% x 6% inches. with 12-leaf 
Single Leai Calendars calendar pad attached. Single copies, 7c.; 6 copies, 
40c.; 12 copies, 75c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 4 calendars, or less. 


paid; or 3c. each; 2 for 5c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 5 cards, or less. 


CALENDAR, 1909 


in bow. The half dozen Half-tone Engravings, 


4. The Quilting Party 
5. Knitting 
6. Old Birmingham Meeting House 


exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, in Art 
Brown Doubletone ink. 9 subjects, 25c., post- 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ll. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Events and Comments. 


A number of the ministerial associa- 
tions in Chicago have acted upon a 
suggestion of A. C. Dixon to unite in 
a campaign of gospel song. Over 250 
ministers have signified their desire to 
join heartily in the movement, and the 
total will doubtless be very greatly in- 
creased. This scheme has been found 
very successful in certain churches, and 
it will be interesting to see what the 
outcome is in a large city with a great 
number of the churches united in the 
effort. 


The old Republic of Venezuela may 
be a thing of the past before this item 
reaches our readers. For some time 
President Castro, the autocrat of the 
old government, has been a prominent 
figure in South American politics, mak- 
ing himself famous by disagreeable di- 
plomacy. 

During the past few months Holland 
has been pressing a claim against the 
government and is now enforcing an 
embargo. Before the situation became 
critical, however, President Castro de- 
parted for Europe, ostensibly for his 
health, but more probably for his safety. 

If reports be true, he has been sys- 
tematically appropriating all the money 
he could secure and depositing it in 
European banks on his own private ac- 
count,—and that now he has left his 
country bankrupt for any one who has 
the courage and genius to rule. An in- 
surrection is now going on at Caracas 
and a new order seems imminent. 


Possibly some of our readers have 
heard the report which has been circu- 
lated this fall to the effect that the 
prohibition “wave” has passed its “flood 
tide,” but the recent county elections 
in Ohio and Indiana do not bear out 
this statement. A recent issue of the 
Keystone Citizen has this to say about 
the situation in the Buckeye State: 

“The liquor people of Ohio are about 
the most disconsolate set of people in 
America to-day, although one might 
imagine that they would be more than 
jubilant over the defeat of Governor 
Harris. The facts are that just at the 
moment when they felt they had won 
a sweeping victory, a number of counties 


which had been expected to go ‘wet’ 
voted under the county local option law, 
and were swept into the ‘dry’ column 
by overwhelming majorities. In a 
single week more than 500 saloons were 
voted out. ‘To date and since September 
26th, when the counties began voting, 55 
of the 88 counties of Ohio are dry, while 
only 8 have gone ‘wet,’ and these for 
the most part by insignificant majori- 
tiesuy 


Judge Daniel T. Wright, of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
has fined Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell 
and Frank Morrison, all officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, guilty 
of contempt of court, for violating the 
injunction in the Bucks Stove & Range 
Co. case, and has sentenced them to 
prison. 

Samuel Gompers, the president of the 
federation, was sentenced for one year; 
Mitchell for nine months; and Morrison 
for six. The judge’s arraignment was 
extremely severe, and dwelt at length 
upon some of Gompers’ recent utter- 
ances. When asked for a reason why 
the sentence should not be pronounced, 
Samuel Gompers spoke at length. 

We do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that the decrees of Court should 
not be respected, but moderate language 
and a brief sentence from a judge will 
command more respect than a lengthy 
argumentive decision such as Judge 
Wright has handed down. It can do no 
good, and will doubtless do much harm 
in creating a feeling of distrust between 
the laboring man and the courts. 


The National Child Labor Committee 
has designated First-day First month 24, 
1909, as Child Labor Day, and through 
the medium of the religious press is ap- 
pealing to the clergymen throughout the 
country to devote some part of that day 
to the interest of the defenseless child 
workers in factories, mines, mills and 
sweat-shops. The committee invites 
clergymen to speak on the subject of 
child labor at a regular service or to 
have it considered in Bible schools and 
Young People’s Societies. 

The Federal Church Council, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia this month, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution declaring 
that “the churches stand for the abolition 
of child labor.” 

Of the 2,000,000 working children in 
this country, many thousands are in 
forms of labor not only injurious to 
the body and preventive of education, 
but which also offer the maximum 
menace to the moral life. This is suffi- 
cient warrant to call upon the churches 
to devote one day to these of whom 
Jesus said: “It is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 

Within the last four years, 34 States 
have improved their child labor laws. 
A special effort is now being made to 
get Congress to authorize a Federal 
Children’s Bureau. 


The country’s forests again have been 
called upon to supply about 4,000,000 
Christmas trees, and again many persons 
have been asking: “Is the custom a 
menace to the movement of forest 
preservation?” 

To this question the U. S. Forester 
has sent out the following reply: 


A MAN MAY EAT ANY MEAL 


AND DIGEST IT EASILY IF HE WILL BUT TRY, 


FREE DIGESTIVE TABLETS. 


Don’t be afraid of your meals. The 
reason you have dyspepsia is that some- 
thing is lacking in your digestive ap- 
paratus necessary to the stomach’s 
work. 


A perfect stomach loves to work. Per- 
fect digestion is not afraid of any meal 
and benefits by its consumption of food 
the whole machine of man. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make easy 
the work of digestion, because they com- 
bine active fruit and vegetable essences 
which are needed by the stomach. 

These essences are so powerful they 
digest food without aid from the stom- 


ach. They have done this with a meal 


encased in a glass tube. 

We will send a trial package to any 
one free for his name and address. 

Eat what you will or when you will, 
then take a Stuart Dyspepsia ‘Tablet 
and see how you will digest that meal. 
In a short time your stomach will have 
a natural supply of gastric juices and 
your whole system will be able to take 
care of digestion easily. 

Ask any druggist about Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. His answer will tell 
more than we can say. Ask him how 
they sell. If you want to buy them 
give him 50 cents. But if you want to 
test them write us and you will receive a 
trial package by mail without cost. Ad- 
dress F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


“It is consistent and proper that: the 
custom should be maintained. Trees 
are for use, and there is no other use 
to which they could be put which would 
contribute so much to the joy of man 
as their use by the children on this one 
great holiday of the year. 

“The number of trees cut for this use 
each year is utterly significant when 
compared to the consumption for other 
purposes for which timber is demanded. 
Not more than 4,000,000 Christmas trees 
are used each year, one in every fourth 
family. If planted four feet apart, they 
could be grown on less than 1,500 acres. 
This clearing of an area equal to a good- 
sized farm each Christmas should not 
be a subject of much worry, when it is 
remembered that for lumber alone it is 
necessary to take timber from an area 
of more than 100,000 acres every day of 
the year. 

“Tt is true that there has been serious 
damage to forest growth in the cutting 
of Christmas trees in various sections 
of the country, particularly in the 
Adirondacks and parts of New England, 
but in these very sections the damage 
through the cutting of young evergreens 
for use at Christmas is infinitesimal 
when compared with the loss of forest 
resources through fires and _ careless 
methods of lumbering. The proper 
remedy is not to stop using trees, but 
to adopt wiser methods of use. 

“Tt is generally realized that a certain 
proportion of land must always be used 
for ‘forest growth, just as for other 
crops. ‘Christmas trees are one’ form of 
this crop. There is no more reason for 
an outcry against using land to grow 
Christmas trees than to grow flowers.” 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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CALLED TO BE SAINTS. 


When this reaches our readers they will be passing 
over the “great divide” between the old and the 
new year. To many of us it is not a very momentous 
event. There is no inward click which warns us 
that we have crossed a spiritual ridge. The world 
looks just the same after as before, and our tasks 
are as commonplace as ever. We tear off a new leaf 
on our calendar, or, rather, we hang up a new one, 
with slightly different pictures on it, and we write 
1909 instead of 1908, if we remember to do it! 
It is much like crossing the line between two States, 
or like going over the equator, which a little boy 
called “a menagerie lion [imaginary line] running 
around the earth.” The two sides of the line look 
much alike—but, nevertheless, they can turn out 
very different. 

I come back to the fact that we are crossing a 
“divide,” though it may not have the look of a crisis 
at all. The great difference is this, that the back 
of the “divide” all lies plain and clear to view. We 
can see the curves of our track. We know what 
peaks of joy we have passed, what cups of sorrow 
we have drained; beyond the “divide” we can see 
nothing. We press our faces against the window 
pane and peer into the future, but it is as though 
our eyes were closed. We see only what we imagine. 
We cannot induce any sociable angel to tell us what 


the curves of our track will be on the far side of | 


the slope. There will be momentous events, and we 
shall have our solemn hours, but to-day a veil covers 
it all, and we can only guess. 
One thing is in our power. We may not know 
what adverse winds will blow our way, we may not 
foresee what furnace blasts will strike us, but we 
ean be as heroic and noble and loving as we will to be. 
We cannot choose our path, but we can settle how we 
will walk in it. There will be the old list of ob- 
stacles and hindrances, but we can turn them into 
stepping-stones if we meet them in manly enough 
fashion. We shall have our quota of hard service 
and drudgery, but we can mark the lonely way 
with a trail of light if we have sufficient stock of 
erace within us. It may be a bad year for water- 
spouts in our region, but we can make the neighbors 


hear our hallelujah through it all, if our hold on the 
unseen realities is sure enough. 

When one is passing over a water-shed like this, 
with so much unexplored territory ahead, it is a 
matter of first importance to have the terminal aim 
fixed and definite. It would clear the air for eacik 
of us to settle this one fact, that, however the curves 
of our course may bend, I am going to live this year 
the kind of life God wants me to live, and I am 
going to be as Christlike as I know how to be. It 
is not well for us to look in too much, for we need 
a better model than ourselves, and it is not wise to 
spend much time feeling our spiritual pulse, but it 
would be a good thing for us all to realize that in 
God’s plan we are called to be saints, and that there 
is considerable to be done before the goal is touched! 


Re ME Js 


A STUDY OF SOME CHOICE SAYINGS. 


We are sometimes reminded that many of the say- 
ings of the Master are found in literature outside the 
New Testament. Sages of His own race and those 
of other races voiced many of the great truths which 
fell from His lips. Confucius, the literary and 
philosophic master of the Chinese race, is said to have 
taught heart “‘reciprocity” five hundred years before 
the golden rule was enunciated. The first of the six 
fundamental virtues of Buddhism is “charity,” to 
which are added “purity, patience, courage, contem- 
plation and knowledge.” This teaching like that of 
Confucius comes from an early age, having been prom- 
ulgated by the great Gautama in the fifth century 
before Christ. Then, too, the inspired prophet of the 
Hebrew race was not far from the Christian spirit 
when he compassed human duty in that beautiful 
trinity, “do justly,” “love kindness,” and “walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

The current literature of the first century B. C.. 
affords many passages akin to the teachings of the 
serman on the mount. Compare the beatitude so 
precious to Friends, “Blessed are the Peacemakers,” 
with a passage from the ‘Secrets of Enoch,” 
“Blessed is he who establishes peace.”’ Or that other 
statement so: often quoted among us, “Swear not at 
all: neither by the Heaven . . nor by the earth 
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but let your speech 
and compare it with an- 


- . . nor by Jerusalem, 
be, ‘Yea, yea: nay, nay,’ ” 
other verse from the writing above quoted, “TI will not 
swear by a single oath, neither by Heaven, nor by 
earth, nor by any other creature which God made.” 
. . . If there is no truth in men, let them swear by a 
word, “Yea, yea, or nay, nay.” And again we find 
that pragmatic passage, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” stated thus in the Hellenistic Enoch, “By 
their works those who wrought them are known.” 

In these and kindred passages there is a likeness in 
diction as well as thought. There are yet others 
where the similarity exists only in thought. The 
Master said, “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” The Palestinian Enoch literature 
gives the other side of the same picture, “‘Woe to you 
who fulminate irreversible anathemas: healing shall 
therefore be far from you because of your sins.” 
The Master’s ‘Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness sake,” runs parallel with Enoch’s, 
“Woe to you sinners, for ye persecute the righteous.” 
And the Master’s words of comfort to His disciples, 
“Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your re- 
_ward in Heaven,” finds its counterpart in Enoch’s 
vision of the future reward of those “who die in 


righteousness.” To them he declares “Your 
spirits will live and rejoice and be 
glad before the face of the Great One unto 


all generations.” 

Comparisons might be multiplied, but enough has 
been said to show how the highest in ancient litera- 
ture, and especially the literature of the time of 
Jesus, is reflected in the New Testament. Our cita- 
tions, however, while they suggest thought and lit- 
erary forms, also betray marks of contrasts which 
make the teaching of the Divine Master unique. We 
are soon impressed with the positive character of His 
message as it stands over against the negative tone in 
the literature of the world. 

Confucius told his disciples to avoid doing that 
which “‘you do not like when done to yourself ;’”’ Jesus 
said, “Do unto others as you would that they should 
do to you.” It is one thing to harp upon the judg- 
ment of the wicked, as Enoch dees much of the time, 
and it is quite another thing to reveal the glad possi- 
bilities of a righteous life. 

There is yet another great lesson to be gained from 
this study. Here and there in the hash of the ancient 
literatures of the world are disconnected fragments 
of truth, but from the Divine Teacher comes truth, 
so refined, and so synthesized that it fosters and nour- 
ishes life in the superlative degree. Nowhere else 
in all the world do we find that masterful grasp of 


the countless forces of life which bind them together 
into a constructive whole. It is such lessons as these 
that help us fathom His thought—‘I am not come to: 
destroy, but to fulfil’”—“I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 


[For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS IN OHIO. 


RICHARD S. DEWEES. 
(Concluded. ) 


Resuming our narrative of events in the early 
years of the century, we note that a meeting had 
grown up at Salem, and this with Middletown formed 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, established by Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, 18th of Sixth month, 1808, the first 
meeting being attended by a committee of the yearly 
meeting. This quarterly meeting is still held, but 
is composed of Middletown, Salem, New Garden and 
Springfield Monthly Meetings. New Garden was 
made a quarterly meeting in 1824, composed of New 
Garden, Sandy Spring and Carmel Monthly Meet- 
ings, but discontinued in 1838. Springfield Quar- 
terly Meeting was composed of Upper Springfield and 
Marlborough. This was discontinued in 1872 as a 
result of the separation in 1854. The remnant is 
attached to Salem Quarterly Meeting. 

I will not tire you with further outline of the 
growth of the organization; after all, our present 
interest is with the pioneers of the movement. Be- 
fore telling how these bodies were built into yearly 
meetings, let us return to the period about 1800. 
Enough has been said to show that the majority of 
Ohio Friends came from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. Perhaps more from the latter State, since it 
is said that Beaufort, Carteret, Hyde, Craven and 
Jones Counties were depopulated of Friends. An- 
other proof is to make a slight survey of the family 
names as shown by certificates of removal from Hope- 
well and other meetings in Virginia; Trent and other 
meetings in North Carolina. Anyone familiar with 
Ohio Friends will recognize how important must have 
been the migration which carried the following names 
into the new country: Lupton, Jenkins, Miller, 
Branson, Cope, Faucett, Janney, Lloyd, Townsend, 
Taylor, Gilbert, Lincoln, Canby, Dillon, Wright, 
Cadwallader, Holloway, Cox, Broomhall, Pidgeon, 
Wildman, Stratton, Burgess, Bailey, Bates, Crew, 
Ladd, Stanton, Bundy, Blackburn and Updegraff. 
Chapters have been written and books might be de- 
voted to describing the life of these pioneer Friends 

fot Ohio. ‘The fact that every acre of land had to be 
chopped out of the dense forest gave to the whole 
social system a character of its own. Houses were 
built of logs; almost every man was more or less of a 
carpenter. Complete houses were made without au 
iron nail, or iron hinge, or a “boughten” door latch. 
If every man was a carpenter, at least every third 
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man was a shoemaker, and every woman, in addition 
to cooking over an open fire, had knowledge of weav- 
ing, spinning and tailoring. Women started to 
meeting with their shoes and stockings in their hands, 
~and modestly stopped before entering the meeting 
‘house to dress their feet. Meeting houses, if warmed 
at all, were heated by a heap of glowing charcoal on 
a flat stone in the middle of the room. I have list- 
ened to my father and uncle describe the scenes of 
their boyhood; among other matters, how it was the 
duty of one of them to go early to meeting in winter 
to get the charcoal started. They recalled how people 
were not intrequently taken sick in meeting and 
obliged to go into the open air, which at once re- 
-vived them. With the fumes of carbonie acid gas, 
one can only wonder that sickness was not the rule 
rather than the exception. My father when a boy 
used to walk 50 miles to quarterly meeting, consuming 
most of two days for the journey. Trifles did not 
keep Friends at home in those days. All details of 
domestic life were modified to suit the life they must 
lead. All who were able rode to meeting on horse- 
back; the bride behind the husband—children behind 
the father or mother. Women carried knitting to 
all social functions, and practiced it on horse-back, 
and later on in carriages. A young man who could 
not wield. an axe or plow a straight furrow, and a 
woman who could not spin, stood low in the social 
scale. When all household goods were carried over 
the mountains in wagons or on horse-back, only the 
barest necessities were retained. My great-grand- 
parents, Thomas and Prudence Williams, were pio- 
-neer settlers near the present site of Barnesville, 
Ohio, in 1807. Prudence went on horse-back alone 
to Redstone, Pa., a distance of nearly 100 miles, ‘to 
obtain fruit trees. These she carried home behind 
her and planted them herself; they grew to gladden 
the hearts of three generations, 

Another family in the same meeting had a library 
of three books during their first winter: The Bible, 
Geo. Fox’s “Journal,” and Barelay’s “Apology.” We 
are not informed as to how much they were read. So 
rapid was the growth of meetings in the first ten 
years of the 19th century that it is not surprising 
that Friends began to look forward to a yearly meet- 
ing of their own, as so few could hope to attend an- 
nual gatherings at Baltimore or Philadelphia. “At 
a yearly meeting of Friends held in Baltimore for 
the western shore of Maryland by adjournments from 
the 15th day of Tenth month to the 19th of the same 
inclusive, 1810, Redstone and Salem Quarterly Mect- 
ings asked to be allowed to separate from Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting and hold a yearly meeting of their 
own west of the mountains.” This proposition en- 
listed the sympathy of Friends in the yearly meet- 

ing, but no action was taken, and further considera- 
tion was deferred to the next year. . Again in 1811 
the subject was up for consideration, but under 
_ changed conditions, for there were now four quarterly 
meetings mest of the Alleghenies—Salem, Redstone, 
‘Short Creek and Miami, all speaking in no uncertain 


tone on the matter. This time a large committee of 
men and women Friends considered the proposition. 
They agreed that the concern was a right one, but 
recommended further consideration and _ corres- 
pondence with Friends of Philadelphia and Virginia. 
In 1812 the subject was again considered in Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, assisted this time by commit- 
tees from Philadelphia and Virginia. Again the 
matter was referred to a large committee which the 
same year made a written report, of which the fol- 
lowing is the concluding portion: “‘We believe that 
in our deliberation we have been favored with a de- 
gree of solemnity under which we are free to propose 
that the quarterly meetings west of the Allegheny 
mountains within the verge of this yearly meeting 
be at. full liberty to convene together at Short Creek 
on the third First-day in the Eighth month next in 
the capacity of a yearly meeting.” This report was 
united with by the meeting, and the quarterly meet- 
ings in question were left at liberty to send repre- 
sentatives to the yearly meeting which organized 
accordingly in the Eighth, month of 1813. The 
Short Creek referred to in the minutes above quoted 
is near the village of Mr. Pleasant, Jefferson County. 
There were several thriving meetings within easy 
driving distance. Apparently Mt. Pleasant barely 
missed being or becoming a Quaker center of great 
interest and importance, situated in the midst of a 
farming region of great fertility, so near Wheeling 
and the Ohio River as to be sure of an outlet for ail 
farm products, and numbering among its inhabitants 
families of comparative wealth and refinement. Here 
Chas. Osborne in 1816 started “The Philanthropist.” 
Here Benjamin Lundy a little later began the publi- 
cation of “The Genius of Universal Emancipation.” 
And when the printing establishment of Elisha Bates 
was not satisfactory, he had his printing done at 
Steubenville, 20 miles away, and carried the edition 
home on his back, so as to mail it at the office of 
publication. Both of these periodicals were intensely 
anti-slavery in their teachings. Wheeling was an 
active market for slaves, but the system found no 
favor at Mt. Pleasant. Here in the palmy days of 
the village, Friends bought several adjacent town 
lots and erected the yearly meeting house—a strong 
brick edifice, 60 x 90, with its unique partitions 
separating the men and women. It cost $6,000, and 
is still in good preservation, having passed into the 
hands of those who style themselves the Friends 
Church. Here in 1837 a farm was purchased and 
a boarding school started, modeled closely upon the 
plans of Westtown. But Mt. Pleasant and the im- 
mediate neighborhood seem to have fallen upon evil 
days so far as Friendly influence is:concerned. Two 
separations blasted and weakened the Society’s use- 
fulness. The school changed hands and the buildings 
were accidentally burned. The railroads passed 
elsewhere and left the village commercially stranded. 
The particular meeting dwindled in size and the 
yearly meeting of the “Friends Church” sought other 
quarters. It is only a semblance of the former Mt. 
Pleasant, and to be remembered chiefly for what it did 
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in the past and the possibilities which at one time 
seemed within its reach. 

Extracts from a letter of an uncle written in 1905: 
/My father moved from Belmont County, Ohio, to 
Pennsville, Morgan County, in the spring of 1834, 
which was at that time mostly forest. Land was 
cheap (from two to six dollars per acre), which in- 
duced many with small means to invest in land, some 
going in debt so there was nothing left for a living, 
as the ground had to be cleared before any farm pro- 
ducts could be raised. Clearing forest without horses 
or oxen made it necessary to burn piles and piles of 
logs that would be worth $50 each now, but, for want 
of saw mills and team to haul them, the fine black 
walnut logs had to be burned. It has been estimated 
that the timber destroyed in clearing out the forests 
in Morgan County seventy-five years ago if standing 
to-day would be worth $200 to $300 per acre. At 
this time, 1834, the meeting at Pennsville was held 
in a log house. The children went to meeting as 
they do not go now. I have seen a whole bench full 
of little girls from six to ten years of age, with their 
calico slips and bare feet, all happy because all were 
in the same fashion, all alike. The mothers and 
babies dressed correspondingly, the men and boys 
not excepted; the galleries filled with middle-aged 
men making a good display of home-made linen. 
Fortunately in the tide of emigration there were some 
old fashioned looms brought along with those who 
knew how to use them. Now, the children must have 
a little schooling; how is it to be accomplished? No 
money and no house, but all alive to the importance 
of the children knowing how to spell their own names. 
They adopt the co-operation plan: All turn out, select 
a site, prepare the logs, and build a brand new 
school house, with puncheon floor and a mud and 
stick chimney, other furniture corresponding; then 
we are ready for a teacher, who agrees to teach three 
months for three dollars a scholar. Some parents 
have from three to five children of school age, but 
don’t see how they can pay for more than one, so that 
it is to be divided, a few weeks to this one and a few 
_ weeks to that one, so each can get a little taste.” In 
“another place he writes: “I well remember that all 
letters we received in those days we had to pay 1214 
cents for, and that we were often at a loss to know how 
to get it.” In looking back to my boyhood I can 
recall many premature deaths undoubtedly caused by 
excessive hard labor in removing the forests, and my 
relatives inform me that in the forties and fifties the 
mortality was very great, which caused many widows 
in all the meetings of Friends in Ohio. At one time 
17 widows occupied one bench in Chesterfield Meet- 
ing. The heavy labor is now done by steam. The 
pioneer had no mowing, reaping or threshing ma- 
chine; all had to be done at the expense of human 
strength. The Middle West and West is suffering 
to-day from the fact that inventors have failed to 
furnish labor saving devices for women. During the 
past 20 or 30 years the mortality of women in the 
West has been entirely too great. 
= Haverford, Pa. 


[For THe AMERICAN FRIEND.] 


HOW GOD LEADS US. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


When the children of Israel were making their 
forty years’ march from Egypt to Canaan, a 
miraculous pillar of cloud overhung their camp. 
The centre of it was fire—a type of God’s holiness. 
Around this core of fire was a mass of white vapor. 
That majestic pillar was a token of the Divine 
presence, of the Divine protection, and of the Di- 
vine guidance. In the morning when Israel was to 
move onward, the cloud gathered itself up into an 
upright column, and pioneered the way in which 
Moses was to march. In the evening the cloud 
halted, and hung like a colossal lamp over the host 
in their vast encampment. All that the Israelites 
had to do was to watch the cioud. It was their 
infallible guide over an untracked and an unmapped 
wilderness. 

We may sometimes envy those pilgrims of the 
desert who were only obliged to look out of their 
tents each day in order to learn whether they were 
to remain quiet or go ahead; and if they were to 
move, knew just whither to bend their steps. But 
our God is as truly with us every hour of our life 
journey as He was with the children of Israel. He 
will be our guide even unto death. We have an 
infallible Word of God as a lamp to our feet and a 
light upon our pathway; and in dark hours of be- 
reavement what a cheerful gleam it pours into sor- 
rowing homes and hearts. The best proof that my 
Bible is God’s book is that it has a clear “thus saith 
the Lord” over the path that leads to Heaven, and a 
most distinct “thou shalt not” over the gateways 
that seem very inviting, and yet lead downward 
towards hell. As the night-watchman beside a rail- 
way track swings his red lantern in token of danger, 
so our loving God hangs out a red light of prohibition 
and of warning on every road to ruin. One of the 
prime duties of every faithful pulpit is to turn God’s 
signal lights on the tracks of human life. Not 
only does every Christian have his Bible as the 
rule of his faith and practice, but he has the pe- 
culiar help and instruction of the Holy Spirit. 
Christ’s promise is that He will thus guide us into. 
all truth. In addition to this, he has the example 
of Christ Himself. ‘Follow Me” means, go where 
you can have My presence and My blessing; and 
where a professed Christian cannot carry Christ and 
a clean conscience with him, he has no right to stir 
one step. 

But the infallible Word, and the promised help of 
the Holy Spirit, and the teachings and example of 
our Lord and Saviour are not all that we have to 
direct us. There is also what we may call the pillar 
of Providence. We sometimes talk about “special 
providences,” because we can detect the leadings of 
God’s hand more clearly than at other times; but 
the whole government of God in regard to every 
one of us is a complex series of special oversights. 
and orderings. Sometimes the workings are com- 
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plex ; just as in a watch, the wheels move in opposite 
directions, but the one mainspring drives them all, 
and on the dial-plate we read the meaning of the 
movements. It has always been one of the delights 
of my life to study the leadings of this pillar of 
providence; and I can discover God’s hand in every 
important step of my humble history as plainly as { 
see yonder moon shining into my window. Each 
one of these steps turned on what seemed at the time 
a small pivot. 

It has not been my habit to open my Bible when 
in great perplexity, and to take the first text I 
lighted on as a direct answer from Heaven; and yet 
sometimes a single text has flashed on me like a 
lantern suddenly held out over a dark road. For in- 
stance, I was once in long and perplexing doubt 
whether I ought to accept a call to a distant city. I 
happened to open a favorite devotional volume, and 
my eye rested on this passage: “Changes in life are 
often full of danger; ‘wherefore gaddest thou about 
to change thy way’?” That text—which I had never 
noticed before—settled me. I declined the call, and 
have been thankful for it ever since. 

We must observe that the important thing with 
the children of Israel was to keep their eye on the 
movings or the restings of the pillar of cloud. They 
did not move it; it simply moved them. Now a 
Christian who would be happy and useful and suc- 
cessful in his spiritual life must be an open-eyed 
servant of his Lord. He must come to his Bible 
not to read his own preconceived opinions into the 
Book, but to bring God’s teaching owt of the Book. 
“Looking unto Jesus” will always give us light. We 
must be open-eyed in our seasons of earnest prayer 
to discover what responses our consciences give; for 
the Holy Spirit works on a good conscience as the 
noon-day sun does on a sea captain’s quadrant. s- 
pecially must we keep our eyes open and clear and 
“single” to watch the leadings of Providence. Does 
the cloud move? Then pull up tent-pins and be 
ready to go where it guides you. Paul was not the 
only missionary who had the Divine direction to his 
right field’ of labor. A. Christian, too—whether 
pastor or Sunday-school teacher or parent—who longs 
to save souls, must be on the constant lookout for 
opportunities. I fear that lost opportunities will 
cast a shadow on the golden pavement of Heaven 
with more than one of us! Finally, let us watch 
for the cloud, and walk by the cloud of God’s wise 
and loving guidance. Study the Book; study 
Christ; and study Providence, and you will seldom 
make a mistake in life. God will show you by the 
way He leads you, whither He wants you to go. 
The pillar of cloud will only be needed until you 
and I get to the Jordan. On the other side of 
the parted river is the flashing glory of the New 
Jerusalem! March by the cloud till you reach the 
crown ! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The souls of men of feeble purpose are the grave- 
yards of good intentions.—J. H. Gilbert. 


LUTHER AND THE WARTBURG. 


[Our readers may recall the description of “A 
Day in Worms,” by R. M. J., in our issue of Ninth 
month 17th, which spoke of ‘‘the little gate in the 
old city wall through which, tradition says, Luther 
went, when he came forth from the diet on his 
way to his hiding place in the Wartburg, where 
he spent the next six months and where he trans- 
lated the New Testament, which he had so valiantly 
defended before the combined powers of the empire 
and the Church.” In reprinting this editorial, The 
Independent Methodist appends the following sketch 
of the old reformer and his place of hiding.—Ep. ] 


If there were but one place in Germany that the 
good Protestant were permitted to see, there is little 
doubt that his choice would fall upon the Castle of 
Wartburg. In a striking and peculiar way the fine 
old fortress is associated with the Reformation 
struggle, and because of this will be famous as long 
as it stands. 


Perched high above the city of Eisenbach its two 
square towers have stood like sentinels for eight and 
a half centuries. Its origin is interesting. At the 
time—perhaps the very year—when the Conqueror 
was beginning his attack upon England, a hunter 
was pursuing the stag in the Thuringian forest. The 
hunt carried him to the top of the hill, and as he 
emerged from the trees at the summit the beauty 
of the scene laid hold on him. Instantly there rose 
to his lips a resolve, ‘‘Wart’ Berg, du sollst mir eine 
Burg werden.” (“Guardian of the Hill, thou shalt 
surely become a stronghold for me.”) Four years 
later, in 1070 his wish was fulfilled, and his castle 
took its name from his first words, ‘““Wart Berg.” 


Quite apart from Martin Luther the castle would 
be famous. Its large-hearted builder was a friend 
of poetry and letters, and gathered here the most 
notable bards of the Middle Ages. For years on 
end he sheltered and encouraged the singers of Eu- 
rope at a time when few could see the value of their 
work. And they, in turn, immortalized him and 
his glorious home, and made them famous by their 
songs. It was at Wartburg that the “Battle of the 
Bards” was said to have taken place, and though the 
story is pure legend, it is valuable as showing how 
largely the castle was the home of the scholars of 
medieval days. 

The story of ‘Saint Elizabeth” is also interwoven 
with that of the Wartburg. Having lost her hus- 
band during the Crusade, she was turned out of the 
castle by her cruel brother-in-law, and walked home- 
less until taken in by her uncle. The old eastle is 
full of memories of ‘‘Holy Elizabeth,” and because 
of this is very dear to the German heart. 

Yet interesting as these things are, they certainly 
would not attract to the Wartburg the thousands 
who annually pass through its gates. The supreme 
memory of the gray castle is not in medieval poetry 


_nor in the sainthood of Elizabeth. The great in- 


terest. centers in the fact that for one brief year it: 
sheltered Martin Luther. 
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Most of us know the story. Luther had hurled 
defiance at Pope, Church, and Emperor at the Dict 
of Worms, ‘Twenty-one days had been given to him 
in which to leave the country. It was the most 
critical hour in the struggle. Luther was not the 
man to give way, and the greatest power of the age, 
the Church of Rome, had resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. 

The days of grace were slipping away, when one 
evening a party of horsemen seized him and carried 
him under cover of darkness to the Castle of Wart- 
burg. From friend and foe alike Luther had disap- 
peared. 

Since the attack was a forcible one it had the 
appearance of being the act of his enemies, but the 
plot was not a plot upon his life. It was the attack 
of a friend. Frederick the Wise had carried him to 
the lonely castle to save him from the hands of his 
foes. 

We can imagine that Luther’s active spirit would 
chafe under the enforced confinement. Strangely, 
and in a way which no one could have foreseen, that 
quiet year at Wartburg changed the history of the 
world. A great project seized him. He would 
translate the Bible into the language of the common 
people, 

What Wycliffe and Tyndale did for England, 
Luther did for Germany. The people then spoke 
varying dialects. Luther gave them a Bible in rich 
beautiful language, and the language of this book 
eventually became the common speech of the German 
people. Luther’s translation on this account is by 
far the most famous book in German history. 

Yet its spiritual significance was greater than its 
literary. With the Bible in their hands the peoples 
could read and think, and the battle of the Reforma- 
tion was won. Luther’s forced exile was the great 
providence of his life. Unexpectedly and in a way 
he could scarcely himself have foreseen, his task was 
accomplished. 

But we are not writing history; we have come to 
inspect the castle chamber in-which he lived. It is 
only a small room at the southwest corner. 

We are shown his bed, the side-posts of which 
have been cut to pieces by relic hunters. His table, 
the edges protected from the same tribe by pieces of 
tin, also remains, and we are shown his wife’s wed- 
ding ring and other relics. 

There is a fine painting of Luther hanging in the 
room, and this helps us to conjure up the scene. 
We can picture him as he lives in this little room. 
He rises early and pours out his soul in prayer. No 
man has greater anxieties, and they would crush an 
ordinary soul, but his faith is greater than his fears. 
The winter storms burst around him, but he is 
within strong walls, and the thought of his safety 
inspires him. 

Greater still is his security of soul, and the storm 
without does but remind him of it. It takes shape 


it had been attacked with a pickaxe. 


in the form of a great hymn of faith, the hymn 
which became the battle song of the Reformation: 
A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing. 

Luther was not free from spiritual wrestlings 
during his confinement, and one familiar story may 
be quoted in illustration. It was in this room that 
Luther is said to have thrown his ink-pot at the 
devil. So real had the evil presence become that he 
felt him to be there in visible form, and took the ink- 
pot.as a weapon. 

In one corner of the room the wall looks as though 
Formerly 
there was a black stain on the wall, said to be the 
veritable ink stain, but the relic hunter chipped it 
bare. Most obligingly the wardens inked the wall 
further on to keep up the interest, but it soon became 
evident that the entire chamber would have to be 
sacrificed. Shorn of thirty square feet of plaster, 
and the rough stones showing, this corner of the 
room is far from inviting. 

Notwithstanding the interesting relics, we imagine 
that most reverent visitors will find the view from 
the window more full of suggestion and inspiration. 
The glorious landscape spreads ‘scarcely changed 
since Luther looked on it. Under this window he 
sat at his oaken table and translated the Bible. He 
would raise his eyes to look out in fragrant summer 
and through the snowy winter to find inspiration 
in the deep valleys and hills spread out before him. 

By the help of the picture we can imagine we see 
the resolute eyes looking out upon the fact of nature; 
the strong brain behind them busy the meanwhile 
thinking great thoughts and planning the spiritual 
emancipation of the countless thousands of Europe. 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE. 


“I but open my eyes—and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod.” 

The mission of the poet has not changed since 
the time when David sang his shepherd song on the 
plains of Bethlehem. He is not simply a colorist in 
words, not a mere rhymster. He is not one whose 
art is syllabic. He sees God everywhere. It is not 
only in temples of worship where exists the beauty 
of holiness. Many a Gothic arch is built in inter- 
lacing branches of trees that frame “the temple not 
built with hands.” The many-throated leaves are 
eloquent with messages which many of us would 
never hear if there were no John Ruskin or John 

Burroughs to interpret. The waving of the grass, 
“the flower in the crannied wall,” the dusks and 
and dawns, the sunsets and storms, the unspeakable 

glories of all of God’s out-of-doors, are not seen by 
the multitudes. A wealth of pathos and tragedy 
lies in the remark of our Saviour, “Having eyes but 
they see not.” 

The man of vision may not be a botanist or a 
trained naturalist, but he can be a lover of all that 

God has made. The blue sky touches him to sad- 
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ness. He hears the requiem of dead hope in the 
song of the winds. A waterfall, the burst of song 
in nature's springtime, a leafy glen, affect him like 
wine. To him there is ubiquity of loveliness. This 
bewildering world is not a maze of intricate 


c 


mysteries. There is everywhere poesy and eloquence 
of life. There are cadences so entrancing as to 


suggest the angels’ song at the birthday of our King. 
Not only in nature is your poet able to see beauty, 
but in deserts, in wastes, in child-life, in humanity’s 
despairs, pains, sorrows. Aye, i 
“In the mud and scum of things 
Something always, always sings.” 

Nothing is meaningless to him whose eyes have 
been opened. Drudgery, monotony and care yield 
immortal epies. God is in everything he has made. 
All’s right with the world.—The Thermometer. 


ANNABELLA! ELLIOTT WINN. 
An Appreciation. 


When the telegram announcing the death of Anna- 
bella E. Winn reached the Pacific coast at the same 
hour by our late western sun at which it had oceurred 
near Philadelphia, we were impressed by the oneness 
of those who love. She, who had passed into the 
more abundant life of love, where the changing hours 
are no longer marked on dials of differing time in 
the perpetual present of eternal duration, seemed in- 
timately near to us—nearer than when she sat in the 
still beauty of ‘‘age, within her quiet home.” 

Some sense ‘of the peace that passeth all under- 
standing, lying deep down beneath consciousness in 
the base of being, seemed diffused about us, im the 
thought of her who had so embodied it. 

Hers was not simply the absence of restless fear, 
of strife, of fret; but a positive force, a 

“Peace whose other names are rapture, power, 
Clear sight, and love; for these are parts of peace.” 

Her life had not always been in the great harbor 
of sheltered ease, but its discipline aroused in her a 
splendid courage and a fine effectiveness. 

It was no slight thing in the crude life of the new 
West, when farm homes were being made upon the 
virgin soil of the Iowa prairies, to have in our midst 
a gentle woman of such gracious sweetness and serene 
dignity. Her spiritual life, radiating from a face 
and form of singular delicacy and beauty, rendered 
her as distinguished, as she was beloved, by old and 
young. 

“Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues.” 

As T recall this vision of my earliest memories, 
and the picture of her aged face as last I saw it, I 
realize the Duke’s words in Measure for Measure: 
“The hand that made you fair hath made you good ; 
the goodness that is cheap in beauty makes beauty 
brief in goodness; but grace, being the soul of your 
complexion, shall keep the body of it ever fair.” 


To many a gray-haired man, a child in those early 

days, she seemed 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of angelic light.” 

I have heard a minister of wide service across 
both oceans and in America, say that her notes to 
him in those days of his youth were an inspiration 
that called forth the highest possibilities of his 
spiritual nature. 

She brought to Springdale Quarterly Meeting, 
with its large newly gathered assemblies, a personal 
influence and an upbuilding ministry that has borne 
fruit in many lives, of the departed, and the remain- 
ing. She took long journeys with others over the 
unbroken prairies to visit new meetings. The poor, 
the sorrowing, and the imprisoned were sharers in 
her ministrations. 

“How reverent in our midst she stood, 
Or knelt in grateful praise! 


O sweet, calm face, that seemed to wear 
The look of sins forgiven! 

O voice of prayer, that seemed to bear 
Our own needs up to heaven! 

** ** * * * * * 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 

The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls.” 

Many exceptional pleasures of my childhood as- 
sociate themselves with her generous living, when 
her life was full of cares, hidden from us by the 
serenity that formed an atmosphere about her. My 
first delight in the sights of a moving menagerie 
was with her, after a long ride to the distant town, 
whence our supplies came. I remember how strik- 
ing her Quaker garb was among the motley crowd. 
My first joy in a Christmas tree and all its fairy 
fancies was, at Hickory Grove, her lowa farm, where 
more than forty years ago such festivity was a rare 
treat in the country. I seem to catch, as I recail 
those days, the starry gleam of her sweet eyes, as she 
entered into our pleasure with ‘‘a heart at leisure 
from itself.” 

She brought into the every-day-ness of life airs 
from “worlds not quickened by the sun.” 

A gracious household presence, there was yet some- 
what of the nun about her which gave a sense of 
elevation to familiar intercourse. Caroline Stephen 
has said that “to have been her father’s (Sir James 
Stephen) child was like having been brought up in a 
cathedral. 

Living with Annabella Winn was like walking in 
cloisters surrounding a fair convent garden, en- 
closed from the world, but fragrant with herb and 
flower, and breathed upon by sunny winds of heaven 
wafting the sound of bells to prayer. 

She had a vein of subtle humor which remains 
with us in terse expressions that have passed inte 
household proverbs. If we were discussing froin 
different points of view some doubtful character or 
situation, she would say: “Everywhere and in all 
things I am instrueted,” with a gleam in her eye and 
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an unexpected kindly smile that gave her words many 
meanings. 

Her exceptional poise was, I believe, not only gift, 
but also the attainment of a life lived in the com- 
panionship of spiritual realities, in what Brother 
Lawrence called “the practice of the presence of 
God.” No pressure of circumstances or rush of 
undertakings hindered the daily devotions that fed 
the sources of her strength. 

I was at her Newport home as a young girl when 
the wedding of a relative occasioned a large house- 
party and all the stir incident to such an event. 
The marriage was to be in the order of Friends, and 
a meeting would be held that day in her home for 
its consummation. She was the hostess of many 
guests. This did not prevent her stepping quietly 
away to mid-week meeting at the usual time. Other 
duties were not neglected; no insistence was made 
upon the fulfilment by others of a service, that, from 
them at such a time, would doubtless have been 
perfunctory. With her it was otherwise. 

She naturally, habitually walked apart with Him 
who was to her ‘‘a little sanctuary in whatever place 
‘she dwelt.” 

With the passing from us of Annabella E. Winn 
and of a few more of her contemporaries, there will 
disappear from the Society of Friends a type of 
character and a form of ministry which was once a 
distinguishing feature. 

The outer life was simplified; the inner life was 
unified. The habit of spiritual introversion, of 
listening to the ‘‘voice within,” practiced from youth 
to age, produced a Christian life as distinctive as 
that of the monastic orders. In the phraseology of 
modern mysticism, the sub-conscious being, fed from 
infinite sources, dominated the outer life, rather than 
the more restricted powers of reason, giving it a 
spontaneity and poise, a deep calm and an unclouded 
joy, which culminate in the peace of God. These 
characteristics produced a ministry which was not so 
much thought out as uttered forth from the per- 
petually and unconsciously accruing deposits of re- 
ligious experience. In thinking of these psalms and 
spiritual songs, | sympathize with the feeling of our 
friend, David Seull, who said, “I dread to think 
what our meetings will be without the ministry of 
Annabella Winn” and such as she. 

She, “being dead, yet speaketh.” The message 
of her life is in the great line of Dante: 

“In His will is our peace.” 


Her more than ninety years affirm the answer to 
this prayer of the Divine Comedy: 
“The kingdom’s peace, O let it come to us, 


For with all reach of soul that in us lies 
We cannot win it if it come not thus.” 


Prayer to one who lives in daily service of God 
oftentimes takes the form of simple communion, the 
spreading out of our life to One whom we love and 
trust, not for the sake of any special advice or help, 
but for the heart-rest which there is in it.—Anon. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


There are gratifying indications that the beautiful 
marriage ceremony of the Friends is again coming 
back into use. The revolt that sensitive and sensible 
people naturally feel against being made a public 
spectacle for the curious eyes of strangers on such 
occasions sufficiently accounts for its disappearance 
from the Church. The liberal spirit now prevalent 
which permits the nuptial rites at meetings attended 
only by invited guests removes the objectionable 
feature that formerly prevailed. In ‘‘Lars,” a touch- 
ing pastoral poem, Bayard Taylor depicts an old- 
time Quaker wedding in the following lines, adding 
a few artistic touches of his own, nay rather poetic 
inversions, for, is it possible to add artistic setting to 
this simple but beautiful formula ? 

There Ruth and Lars 

Together sat upon the women’s side, 

And when the peace was perfect, they arose. 

He took her by the hand, and spake these words, 
As ordered: “In the presence of the Lord 

And this assembly, by the hand I take 

Ruth Mendenhall, and promise unto her, 

Divine Assistance blessing me, to be 

A loving and faithful husband, even 

Till death shall separate us.” ‘Then spake Ruth 
The same sweet words; and so the twain were one. 

What ceremony could be more beautifully simple, 
sweet and solemn? The plighted troth uttered in the 
spoken words of the bride and groom takes on a new 
and impressive meaning. The tone and modulation 
of the voices of those making covenant, pledging each 
other fidelity to the last heart beat, add much weight 
of a personal character. So impressive becomes the 
sense of responsibility of this self-pronounced mar- 
riage vow that few divorces follow the Quaker cere- 
mony.—Western Work. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


We have just received a little folder containing a Christmas 
sermon by Frank Cornell, New Market, Ontario, called “The 
Better Hope.” It tells in an interesting way of Jesus, the 
Christ and Saviour of men. 

Asahel H. Hussey and wife, with their son-in-law, D. R. 
Williams, and family have removed to Pasadena, Cal., where 
they received a warm welcome, and are now enjoying the 
climate and the association of their friends and acquaintances. 

Hesper Academy, Kansas, has at this time a larger en- 
rollment than for some years past. In connection with the 
school there is a most enthusiastic Literary Society, which 
meets each Sixth-day evening, and, as a rule, every seat in 
the audience hall is taken. There is a movement on foot for 
purchasing a piano. j 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held at New Garden 
meeting house, Guilford College, on the 12th inst. Encourag- 
ing reports from the monthly meetings were received. Prof. 
Raymond Binford read an excellent paper on mission work. 
Eli Reese, urged that Friend ministers should not congregate 
at one place on First-days, but go out into the white fields 
and glean. There were 10 ministers present. 

Friends in Chappaqua Meeting, N. Y., mourn the departure 
of a dear mother in the Church, Eliza H. Lane, whose obitu- 
ary we publish this week. Many in Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting will recall fond memories of her service in connec- 
tion with the ministry of her late husband, David H. Lane. 
Her wise counsel and strong personality will be missed in 
the local meeting. Her home life was most precious. 
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The Australian Friend for Tenth month is a special num- 
ber devoted to an account of the general meeting held at Ho- 
bart, Ninth month 28th to Tenth month tst inclusive. It is a 
great event when kindred souls, isolated, as many of the 
Australian Friends are, meet and worship together for a 


season, and a touch of this joy and enthusiasm animates the 
reports. 


Haviland Quarterly Meeting was held at Pleasant Plain, 
Kansas, the 11th to 13th’ inst. Visiting ministers were L. C. 
Hinshaw, Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic 
Work; David and Tacy Harold, from Western Yearly Meet- 
ing; and R. Stevenson Burnett, Oklahoma. L. C. Hinshaw 
held meetings at Hopewell, Redmound, Prairie Flower and 
Haviland. He then went to Glendale, from thence to Fowler 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Fowler. David Harold and wife 
recently held a successful revival meeting at Prairie Vale. 
They began a series at Pleasant Plain on the 13th inst. 
R. 5. Burnett is located as pastor at Glendale, six miles 
northwest of Mullinville, Kansas. 


The meeting at Van Wert, Ohio, under the leadership of 
the pastor, Tennyson Lewis, is in a prosperous condition, 
the Sabbath morning meetings especially being timés of build- 
i up and strengthening in spiritual life. 

he Bible school is steadily increasing, and now fills the 
large meeting house almost to its utmost capacity. Other 
classes could be formed if there was room. ‘The effort of the 
teachers to do good teaching is greatly hindered on account 
of the crowded condition. 

Edward Woodard, Bloomingdale, Ind., is engaged to assist 
in special meetings about the first of the year. 


The Ministerial Union of Wilmington Yearly Meeting held 
its second conference of the year on the 15th inst. at Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. Levi Mills, Superintendent of Evangelistic and 
Church Extension Work in the yearly meeting, gave an ex- 
cellent address on “Friends Ministry,” and Errol D. Peckham, 
pastor at Sabina, Ohio, gave some very helpful suggestions 
in his interesting address, ‘““Hand-picked Fruit, and How io 
Pick It.’ Samuel L. Haworth, Professor of Biblical Inter- 
pretation and Physiology, Wilmington College, gave the clos- 
ing address, “Preparation for Preaching.” It was full of 
helpful, stimulating thought. The conference closed with a 
consecration service, led by Richard R. Newby, Wilmington, 
Ohio. Truly, it was a day of blessing! 


An appreciative subscriber writes: “Our twelve-year-old boy 
thoroughly enjoys the editorials of THe AMERICAN FRIEND 
and ‘Allen Jay’s Biography.’ We feel every member of our 
Church should have this paper in his home.” 

Another subscriber is more philosophical: “I am very much 
interested in reading THe AMERICAN FRIEND, and in the dis- 
cussion concerning what some call the ‘higher criticism,’ I 
very much regret that certain persons have been charging 
unsoundness of doctrine to those who it seems to me are en- 
deavoring to search deeper into the teaching of the Scripture 
and bring out new truths for the benefit of Christian worship- 
pers. I believe that many of the commonly adopted creeds or 
opinions contain only a part of the great truth of the 
knowledge of God.” { 


A Edward Kelsey, who has recently returned from Jeru- 
salem, Palestine, writes: “I returned to this country two 
weeks ago after a very encouraging nine months abroad. I 
feel that our mission is doing the best work it ever did, and 
if I could have had my family with me I would have been 
glad to continue a splendid work in a land which, because 
of its historical associations, is entrancingly interesting. 

“T have become quite well acquainted with it from Dan to 
Beer Sheba, and from Jaffa to beyond Jordan. I had hoped 
to settle down now in some quite place in the homeland and 
get acquainted with my family by daily contact. Our For- 
eign Mission Board, however, insists that it will be very djs- 
astrous to the work if I do not give them six months or a 
year in the homeland in an endeavor to raise the balance of 
the building fund. 1 ; 

“My wife and I have consented to this one more sacrifice for 
the cause we love so well, and so are planning to settle in 
Worcester, Mass., soon after Christmas, as that is centrally 
located and I can frequently return home.” 

Portland Quarterly Meeting was held the 12th inst, at 
Portland, Ind. The attendance and interest were good. 
Portland Quarterly Meeting is a new meeting, which was set 


off from Winchester Quarterly Meeting in Twelfth month, 
last year. It comprises 10 meetings, with a membership of 
1,167. The quarterly meeting house, which has been built 
for 26 years, is being remodeled and enlarged under the 
superintendency of the pastor in Portland Meeting, F. H. 
Tormohlen, who has had wide experience in the building 
of churches. The work is being pushed very rapidly, and 
the meeting is contemplating getting into its new building 
by quarterly meeting in Third month. The old building had 
a seating capacity of 260, while the new one will comfortably 
seat 550. While not elaborate, the structure, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the best arranged churches in the city. 
The cost of the remodeling will be about $5,000. 

Portland is the county seat of Jay County, and has fine 
shipping facilities. It lies in the best agricultural field in the 
State. The quarterly meeting has a bright future before 
it, and contemplates extending its borders. 

Friends at Newberg, Oregon, feel that they have been 
greatly favored this year through the coming of new workers, 
both in the Church and college. Abijah J. Weaver, with his 
wife and little son, arrived in Eighth month from Glens 
Falls, N. Y., to take up pastoral work. They are doing mufh 
to strengthen the Church. Several have united with the 
meeting since their coming. 

Prof. Wm. J. Reagan and wife, both graduates of Earlham 
College, who for the past three years have taught in Bloom- 
ingdale Academy, Ind., have brought new life to Pacific 
College this year. Prof. Reagan occupies the chair of English 
and public speaking, while Mrs. Reagan is librarian. 

Through the able help and instruction of A. J. Weaver's 
wife as teacher, a young ladies’ Bible class has been organized 
in Newberg Meeting, with a membership of about twenty, 
most of whom had not been in the habit of attending 
Sabbath-school. This class has recently raised a sum ol 
money sufficient to enlarge and re-furnish the parlor at the 
college dormitory, making it artistic as well as comfortable 
and home-like. The boys in the dormitory assisted in the 
re-papering and painting. 


Mill Creek Meeting of Friends, southwest of Danville, 
Ind., was once the center of a large and prosperous com- 
munity, nearly all of whom were originally members with 
Friends. Carter, Hodson, Osburn, Hadley, Stanley and 
Frazier were the principal family names represented in the 
large organization of the meetings. Local dissensions, re- 
movals, and the organization of a Conservative Friends 
Meeting so weakened the original meeting that for some 
years it has been laid down and the house closed. For the 
last two or three summers a few Friends families still re- 
maining in the community have kept up a good Sabbath- 
school, usually followed by meetings for worship. Fred 
Smith, pastor in the Friends Meeting at Danville, Ind., and 
Joel Blue, a Methodist minister residing nearby, recently held 
a series of evangelistic meetings lasting 19 evenings. The 
meetings were most successful from the beginning, those 
converted being nearly all adults. Over 30 have requested 
membership with Friends, and there is every prospect the 
meeting will again be established, and this historic waste 
place will be revived. 

One of the unique missionary undertakings in which a num- 
ber of Friends are interested is the Sunday Breakfast Asso- 
ciation, North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. From their an- 
nual report we learn that the Association has repaired and 
remodeled their building during the past year. A new wide 
stairway has been constructed, leading to the platform in the 
upper room. The front of the building and part of the 
interior were newly painted, and other changes were made 
which add to the comfort and utility of the building. 

As the name of the Association suggests, a light lunch is 
served to “down and outs” who frequent the place. ‘The 
following table will give some idea of the extent of the work: 
170,000 rusks have been used at tea service; 83,000 corn beef 
sandwiches; 1,638 pounds of pressed beef; a little over one 
ton of coffee; 182 pounds of tea; a ton and a half of sugar; 
7,525 pounds of ice; and 1,828 quarts of milk. 

But the work includes much more than coffee and rolls. 
Over 115,000 men have attended the religious services, and 
many have been converted in the meetings. A Christian En- 
deavor Society, work among children, a sewing school, and 
other auxiliary works have been carried on. 

The pastors of Kansas Yearly Meeting formed an alliance 
during yearly meeting time last Tenth month, and the follow- 
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ing is part of a communication which its officers are sending 
to the ministers of the yearly meeting: In addition to 
complete consecration, and the divine anointing of the Holy 
Spirit, we need to know how to go about our work. It was 
with a consciousness of these things that the Pastors’ Alliance 
of Kansas Yearly Meeting has been formed. Its object, ac- 
cording to the constitution, “shall be to develop the minis- 
terial and pastoral service of Kansas Yearly Meeting.” 

It was decided to hold two conferences yearly, one at 
Wichita, in June, and the other at the time and place of the 
yearly meeting. Subjects of vital importance to the ministry 
will be discussed, and no effort spared to obtain the best 
speakers. 

Any minister or pastor, also their wife or husband, or a 
prospective minister, is eligible to membership. All expense 
shall be met by free-will offerings. 

The following officers were elected: President, John D. 
Mills; vice-president, E. H. Perisho; secretary-treasurer, 
Bertha Stubbs. These, with Nathan Brown, Edgar H. 
Stranahan and Mary Cox, constitute the executive committee. 
L. Clarkson Hinshaw, by virtue of his office, is given general 
supervision of the alliance. 

With this little explanation as to the origin and object of 
this organization, we, as its officers, come to you (as a 
minister) earnestly soliciting your co-operation. If you were 
not at the conference held during yearly meeting, and desire 
to become a member, please notify the secretary of that de- 
sire at once. On behalf of the alliance, Bertha Stubbs, sec- 
retary, Argonia, Kansas. 


The thirty-ninth semi-annual meeting of the College Park 
Association of Friends, San Jose, Ca., was held on the 7th 
ult., at their meeting-house on Morse Street. D.eeting for 
worship convened at 10 o'clock, and was followed by a brief 
business session. Lydia Cox read a letter from Nella Mur- 
ray, enclosing lines found written in their mother’s interleaved 
Bible opposite her favorite Ninety-first Psalm. 


“O Lord, my God, ’tis early morn, 
And I would walk with Thee to-day; 
Clothe me with garments bright and pure, 
All bright and beautiful I pray; 
Grant I may walk with greatest care, 
So I may keep their lustre bright. 
To-day, my Father, hear my prayer, 
And let me walk with Thee in white.” 


This prayer, so like herself brought Ruth Murray vividly 
before the meeting, and many testimonies were born to the 
helpfulness of her ministry. . 

A. T. Murray, presiding clerk, called away by the death of 
his mother, and absent from the semi-annual meeting for the 
first time in many years, was greatly missed. William Walton 
was appointed for the day. 

After some further routine business, the meeting adjourned 
for lunch. About 60 sat down at the table and in the shade 
outside. Among the visitors present were Mary Wetherell, 
Philadelphia; Harriet Underhill and daughter, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (now of Berkeley). A few from Stockton Avenue 
Meeting, present for the first time in twenty years, were no- 
ticed and welcomed. Dr. Gilchrist, of the Presbyterian, and 
Dr. W. T. Mayne, of the Methodist Church, and four other 
ministers were also present. 

After an enjoyable social hour, business was resumed. 
The Committee on Nomination of Officers made the fol- 
lowing report, which was accepted. President, Augustus 
Taber Murray; recording secretary, Elizabeth H. Shelley; 
treasurer, Paul D. Brun. The trustees were re-appointed. 
Wilhelmina B. Jones, corresponding secretary, after several 
years of faithful service, was reluctantly released, and 
Deborah Vail appointed. Walter Vail, Wilhelmina B. Jones 
and James Beard were appointed a Committee on Peace. 
James Bean and Louisa Coffin Jones were appointed to repre- 
sent the Association in the Associated Charities. 

A communication from the two yearly meetings of Friends 
in New York on the subject of peace was received, and a 
minute adopted acknowledging the same, and stating that 
both yearly meetings were represented in the Association, 
and members from both present in the meeting. 

Five names were offered for membership in the Associa- 
tion. 

The following papers were read: “Obtaining Practical 
Peace,” by Sivert H. Shelley, read by Herbert C. Jones; 
“John Woolman,” by Joel Bean; “The Message of Quaker- 
ism and Modern Mysticism,” by Lydia S. B. Cox. 


A general discussion followed, in which members and 


visitors took part. When the time for adjournment came, 
Friends again settled into stillness, and the meeting closed. 

Isaac and Alma Maris, Nortonyille, Kansas, have passed 
their golden mile-stone together. They were united in mar- 
riage ‘l'welfth month 7, 1858, and began life within a few rods 
of the house in which they celebrated their fiftieth anniversary 
of the event. About sixty guests assembled to help them 
celebrate, among whom was the wife of Melworth Stillmaa, 
who witnessed the original ceremony; J. H. Titsworth and 
wife, who celebrated their “golden wedding” four years ago, 
and D. $. Curry and wife, who had a similar celebration 
two years ago. 

The pastors and wives of the four different denominations 
in Nortonville were also present. A large number of beautiful 
and valuable gifts were left by the guests as tokens of affection. 

Isaac Maris can trace his ancestry back to George Maris, 
who came to this country from England in 1681, and was a 
friend of William Penn. The Marises have been Quakers as 
far back as their history can be traced. Isaac Maris was 
born near Salem, Ohio, Seventh month 16, 1834, and cast his 
first vote in 1856 for John C. Fremont, then a candidate for 
President on the Republican ticket. 

In 1857 he emigrated to Kansas, and there met his future 
wife, Alma Butin, a young lady whose people were Seventh 
Day Baptists. In fact, the Quakers and Seventh Day Bap- 
tists formed a little colony together on opposite sides of an 
early emigrant trail, which became known as Seventh Day 
Lane. As the story goes, there were only three young women 
in the thirteen families on Seventh Day Lane and eleven 
young men, so that more than ordinary credit is due this 
young Quaker who captured one of the young women as his 
wife within one year after he settled on his claim. 

Isaac Maris was a member of the first quarterly meeting of 
Friends formed in the territory of Kansas. He tells how some 
Friends attending this first quarterly meeting had to travel 
by private conveyance more than two hundred miles. He was 
also a charter member of Kansas Yearly Meeting; a charter 
member of the Kansas State Sunday-School Association, the 
Kansas State Temperance Union, and the Kansas Society for 
the Friendless. He took the Friends’ Review until it was con- 
solidated with the Christian Worker, and has since been a 
subscriber to THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


MARRIED. 


Lewis-CarTLANp.—t the home of the bride’s parents, J. 
Edwin and Mary E. Cartland, Greensboro, N. C., Eleventh 
month 24 ,1908, James Garfield Lewis and Mary Alice Cartland. 


DIED. 


Breep.—At Weare, N. H., Ninth month 23, 1908, Mary 
Alwena Breed, daughter of the late David H. and Mary 
B. Breed. The deceased was a life-long Friend. 


CHAMNEss.—At her home near Nettle Creek Church, Ind., 
Eleventh month 26, 1908, Emily J. Chamness, wife of Mahlon 
Chamness. She was a birth-right member, and for many 
years an elder. 


FuLcHumM.—At his home in Raton, New Mexico, Twelfth 
month 9, 1908, Wm. A., son of Benjamin and Rhoda Fulghum, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. He formerly lived in 
Chicago, was a life-long Friend, and died trusting in the 
promises of the Saviour. 


Lane.—At her home in Chappaqua, Westchester County, 
N. Y., Twelfth month 2, 1908, Eliza Haight Lane, widow of 
David H. Lane, and an esteemed elder of Chappaqua Monthly 
Meeting, in her eighty-sixth year. 


NicHoison.—At his home, near Haddonfield, N. J., Eleventh 
month 6, 1908, William H. Nicholson, aged eighty-one years. 


PreLttr.—At Summit, N. J., Twelfth month 12, 1908, James 
Walter Peelle, son of Caleb M. and Maria W. Peelle, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged thirty-seven years. He left a clear 
testimony to quiet confidence in a personal God, who brings 
victory out of seeming defeat, through Jesus Christ. 

1908, 


Smira.—At Alton, Kansas, Twelfth month 11, 
Catharine Smith, wife of David Smith, aged fifty-one years. 


Varney.—At his home in Wolfboro, N. H., Eleventh 
month, 1908, Augustus J. Varney, aged eighty-two- years. 
The deceased was a life-long Friend. 
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Ghe International Leason. 


FIRST QUARTER, 
LESSON II. 


DESCENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Acts 2: 1-21, 


FIRST MONTH I0, 1909. 


(For Special Study—verses 1-11.) ; 


Gotpen Text.—I will pray the Father, and 
He shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may abide with you forever; even the Spirit 
of truth. John 14: 16, 17. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, First month 4. Descent of the 


Holy Spirit. Acts 2: 1-21. ; 
Third-day. Work of the Spirit. Ezek. 
36: 25-30. 
Fourth-day. News prophecy. Joel 2: 21-32. 
Fifth-day. Power of the Gospel. Rom. 


I: 9-16. = 
Sixth-day. Life by the Spirit. Rom. 8: 1-14. 


Seventh-day. Spirit of might. Eph. 3: 13-21. 
First-day. Gift by the Spirit. Ts Cox 
Tosh A-13: 


Time—28 or 30 A. D. Fifty days 
after the Ascension. Pentecost answers 


to the modern Whitsunday in the 
Catholic and Episcopal Churches. 
Place—An upper chamber in Je- 


rusalem, possibly where the Last Sup- 
per had been eaten, possibly one of the 
rooms in the courts of the temple. 
The verses intervening between the 
last lesson and the present should be 


carefully read. Several matters of great | 


interest are mentioned: (1) The fact 
that not only the eleven apostles, but 


women and unnamed disciples—appar- | 


ently most, if not all, of the believers 
in Jerusalem—gathered together for 
joint prayer and consultation; (2) 
though “Mary, the mother of Jesus,” 
was with them; there is not even a hint 
that she was regarded with any special 


veneration, and, moreover, it is clearly | 


stated that she prayed with the others, 
and the inference is that she was on a 
level with them; (3) that the choice of 
one to succeed Judas was taken part 
in by the whole body; (4) that the prac- 
tices of the early Church are not bind- 
ing on subsequent ages, as there is 
record of the method by lot being again 
used in the apostolic Church; (5) there- 
fore, while principles are important and 
an authority, practices must be deter- 
mined by circumstances. 

Exactly what is the real significance 
of Pentecost has been a question for 
discussion. Luke, in his narrative, 
seems to imply that it consisted mainly 
in the miraculous gift of “tongues” 
(verses 7, 8). This, however, is hardly 
in accord with what is narrated in the 
rest of the book, and it is to be noted 
that Peter, in his address, does not refer 
to it; that, whatever may have taken 
place at Pentecost, it is clear that the 
power to speak foreign languages was 
not given to the apostolic missionaries 
(Acts 14:8-14); that Greek was so 
universally understood in the Roman 
Empire, that such a miraculous power 
would be of comparatively little use; 
that the other references in Acts give 
no hint that the power of speaking 
foreign languages is meant (Acts 10: 
46; 11:15; 19:6); that in I Corinthians 
12, 14, the “gift” was speaking in an 
ecstatic manner; lastly, that it is im- 
possible to come to any thoroughly satis- 
factory conclusion in this passage as to 
what the actual facts were—it is a ques- 
tion which must be left, at least, with 
our present knowledge. 


It cannot be, then, that we are to un- 
derstand that the manifestation ot 
“tongues” was the essential feature of 
Pentecost, but rather that it was that 
of which all else was but a sign—that 
upon that day the Christian believers, 
apostolic, and men, and women, “were 
clothed with new spiritual power, and 
endowed with Divine strength.” 

1. “Pentecost.” The fiftieth day 
reckoned from the second day of the 
Passover season. It was the second of 
the three great feasts of the Jews—the 
Passover, the Pentecost, the Feast of 
Tabernacles. It was to celebrate the 
first fruits (Lev. 23:17; Numb. 28:26). 
CALL See Acts 1: 15. 

2. Note that the language is meta- 
phnoticah: cit) is. asy yor —sitmilaharte: 
Compare John 3:8; Matt. 3:11, 12. 

3. Again, note the words, “like as of 
fire.” The inference is not that of a 
physical phenomenon. “What was 
present ‘to the consciousness of these 
disciples was something of a_ higher 
order. 
these natural had been 
present to the _ senses.” “Cloven 
tongues.” This translation gives a 
wrong impression; the R. V. is right in 


as if things 


saying, “tongues parting asunder.” “And | 


it sat upon each one of them.” R. V. 


Apparently the fire-like appearance pre- | 


sented itself at first, as it were, in a 
single body, and then, suddenly parting, 
distributed itself among the persons, a 
portion resting upon each. “The gift 
was at once collective and individual; 
it was for the whole body, and for each 
member.” Fire is one of the earliest 
and most natural symbols of the Di- 
Vite. Bxod nes es Os 10, Matt. 32h 
Matts3): ra uke. 3216; 

4. “Filled with the Holy Spirit.” R. 
V. In the original the definite article is 
absent—‘‘with Holy Spirit.’ While the 


Holy Spirit is promised as an abiding | 


presence, and this promise has been 
abundantly fulfilled in the personal ex- 
perience of thousands since Pentecost, 
in this passage an extraordinary special 
gift seems to be meant. Compare other 
uses of the phrase Acts 4:8, 31; 13:9; 
Luke 4:1; ete. The extraordinary gifts 
might be permanent and might be for 
special service on special occasions. 
There seems to be no warrant for be- 
lieving, as some do, that the Holy Spirit 
was now first given to the Church. The 
language is precisely the same as is used 
in speaking of Elizabeth (Luke 1:4); 
Zacharias (Luke 1:67); of John the 
Baptist (Luke 1:15). Luke would, in 


all probability, use the words in his 
gospel with the same meaning as he 
uses them in his Acts. What is pe- 


culiar here is that all, men and women 
alike, at the same time received the gift, 
and doubtless in fuller measure. It was 
an earnest of what believers might ex- 
pect under similar conditions of prayer 
and self-surrender to the Lord’s witll. 

5. “Every nation.” Not to be taken 
literally, of course. Even then the Jews 
in Palestine were but a fraction of the 
whole number. 

6. “And when this sound was heard.” 
R. V. Of the miraculous event, or of 
the voices of those speaking. 

7. Galileans were not supposed to 
travel much, and, moreover, spoke in a 
dialect of their own. 

8-11. Note that the list begins in the 
far east and comes westward. “Asia” 


It was no wind or fire as known | 
to nature; but it so appeared to them | 


7 . lartar | 
exclusively is |{? 
4) employed in the \\ 
manufacture of 


Where finest _( 
flavored hot € 
ae cake 
and pastry 334 
are neared ¥ 
Royal is 
indispensable, 


in the New Testament always means the 
Roman province, which was the western 
part of what is usually known as Asia 
Minor. 

PRACTICAI, THOUGHTS. 

1. The promise to “all that are afar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call.” 

2. As the presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the hearts of the early Christians 
transformed them, so will it transform 
men and women of to-day. 

3. The fulfillment of the promise came 
to those who obeyed, who waited, who 
sought. 


SHE KNEW THE PLACE. 


The elderly matron with the bundles, 
who was journeying to a point in Wis- 
consin, and occupied a seat near the 
middle of the car, had fallen asleep. On 
the seat in front of her sat a little boy. 
The brakeman opened the door of the 
car and called out the name of the sta- 
tion the train was approaching. The 
elderly woman roused herself with a 
jerk. 

“Where are we, Bobby?” she asked. 

“T don’t know, grandma,’ answered 
the little boy. 

“Didn’t the brakeman say something 
just mow?” 

“No. He just stuck his head inside 
the door and sneezed.” 

“Help me with these things, Bobby!” 
she exclaimed, hurriedly. “This is 
Oshkosh. It’s where we get off.” 


Hark! There is music that charms; 
Catch the wonderful strain. 
Cease the rattle of arms 
_ And the battle’s refrain. 
*Tis a song from above, 
I hear it again; 
A message of love 
And good will to men. 


—Edward Wing. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should 
be addressed to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C.J 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH I0, 1909. 


LIVING FOR THE DAY OR FOR 
ETERNITY. 


Hes. 7: 15, 16; Mart, 16; 24-27. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, kirst month 4. Live the eternal 


life. Matt. 19: 16-26. 

Third-day. A man that lived for self. Luke 
12: 16-21, 

Fourth-day. How Jesus lived. Heb. r2: 1-5. 

Fifth-day. The life of faith. Matt. SEL, 
20, 25-34. 

Sixth-day. Looking beyond. II Cor. 4: 16-18. 

Seventh-day. The abiding life. iPrCor: 
ep ep 


No more conclusive evidence of the 
disaccommodation (if we may venture 
to use the word) of man in his sinful 
State to the righteous God can well be 
found than in the constant reiteration 
in the very scriptures of truth of state- 
ments such as Joshua’s “Ye cannot serve 
the Lord;” David’s “I was shapen in 
iniquity ;” Isaiah’s “All we like sheep 
have gone astray;” Paul’s “The good 
which I would, I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I practice,” and 
“The carnal mind is enmity against 
God ;” while our Lord tells us, “Without 
Me ye can do nothing.” What does 
this all mean but a failure of man to be 
what God wants him to be; therefore 
a falling short of his own best achieve- 
ment, both in choice and in realization? 

Living for the day as men choose, is 
living as the foolish rich man lived, and 
dying as he died; not because we could 
not live for to-day so as to make it the 
best preparation for to-morrow, and so 
for each to-morrow of our lives and the 
great to-morrow of eternity, but because 
men are so alienated from their true 
selves that they choose destruction 
rather than salvation, deterioration 
rather than development, death rather 
than life. 


No man does it wittingly, at least, in 
its beginnings. The prodigal son chose 
life, and he would have capitalized 
every letter of the word and flouted 
anyone who told him he was choosing 
death instead. He had to come to him- 
self to realize his real nature and 
know his actual needs before he was 
able to see that he was not living for 
the day—not living at all—away from 
the father’s house. 

Our Lord showed us how to live for 
the day. Each day of His life was a 
pleasure to the MHeavenly Master, 
whether spent im childhood play, or in 
the carpenter shop, or at the simple 
household fitting of some neighbor’s 
home, or whether it was in teaching 
and feeding and healing the multitudes. 
What we need is to get the perspective, 
the relationships, the proportion that 
gives to-day its right dimensions and 
import, and nothing beyond, and then 
live it and live in it and for it with ail 
our might. 

Our deeds by which we shall be 
judged are done in the days. We do not 
suspend action because we realize we 
are living also for eternity. Duration, 
however extended, is only a series of 
present moments sweeping on in unend- 
ing procession. And our days here are 
a part: as we begin and do here, so 
shall we continue and do_ hereafter. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of ‘*The 
American Friend” to this column. It will be found useful for 
almost everyone who wishes to advertise. The cost is 5c. per 
line each insertion. No advertisement is accepted for less 
than 25c. Cash with order. 


A FRIENDS FAMILY in Germantown would 
ask one or two persons to board. Address 
“W," THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WESTTOWN FARM HOUSE—Boarders 
Wanted, large, well-heated rooms, every con- 
venience, terms reasonable. Address Charles 
Stratton, Westtown, Pa. 


WANTED—To help pay expenses in finish- 
ing school. To make hand-made underwear 
and embroidery at home, Address X. Y. Z., 
rier THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., 
Phila. 


OUR NEW COLONY now forming in Los 
Angeles county offers a rare opportunity to get 
a pleasant home and an independent living fora 
low price, for cash or small monthly payments. 
Alfalfa yields from $100 to $150 per acre, with no 
failure of crops. For particulars address H. C, 
SMITH, agent, Redman, Cal. 


POCKET ALMANAC 1909 


Containing dates and places of hold- 
ing all the Yearly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings of Friends in the United States 
and Canada — Statistics, etc. 
zo cents. 


Price, 
Postage stamps received. 


FRIENDS’ 
BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE 


5! Fifth Avenue, New York 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are almost invariably grati- 
fying. The American Friend, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


m= THE NEW FRIENDS SETTLEMENT —, 


HOME—HEALTH—WEALTH 
ALFALFA 


ALFALFA HAY PAYS WELL 


AFLALFA SEED PAYS BETTER 


ALFALFA MEAL PAYS BEST 


ALFALFA pays WELL when watered by RAINFALL 
ALFALFA pays BETTER when watered by SURFACE IRRIGATION 
ALFALFA pays BEST when watered by SUB-IRRIGATION 


The best of all the above, are found at the newest Friends Settlement in the noted 


SUB-IRRIGATED ALFALFA VALLEY, near Scott City, Kansas, 


Within the last sixty 


days, Friends have purchased over Sixty Thousand Dollars worth of thisland. An Alfalfa 
Meal Mill, a Friends Meeting and a Friends Academy, are assured. We would like to have 
the name and address of all Friends interested in the facts as to the right soil, climate, ele- 
vation and moisture for alfalfa. Tosuch wewillbe glad to send a booklet on alfalfa, FREE. 


HERBERT J. MOTT, 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 
or SCOTT CITY, 


KANSAS 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 , 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,080,502.40 
4,685,960.78 


Insurance contingent fund, additional to reserve, excluding 


capital stock r 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, 
RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, re- 
turnable on demand, for which interest 
is allowed. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


- 3,831,063.94 


Charter Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTER, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
ASA S. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 


WM. LONGSTRETH JOHN B. MOR 


ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGB 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
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- Let us change the disjunctive into a 
true connective and make it our rule 
to live for the day and for eternity, mak- 
ing the day what God wills it to be, 2 
part of an unending service and blessed- 
ness. 


BEYOND THE WORLD. 
BY LINDLEY M. STEVENS. 


Clear and strong the bugle’s rally! 
Floated high the call 

Up the verdant, wooded valley, 
Up the mountain wall; 

Rose as from a fount unfailing, 
Reached the mountain rim, 

Flowed beyond the granite paling, 
O’er the jagged brim. 

Then, beyond the echoes dying, 
Came a challenge hurled, 

To that bugle call replying, 
From beyond the world. 


Bold the headland, blue the highland, 
Light the seaward breeze; 

*"Round the rugged, rigid island 
Sparkled summer seas. 

Far away a sail was sinking— 
Silent, steady, slow— 

Dreaming, musing, asking, thinking 
Where the galleons go. 

Vain the asking or the dreaming 
Where that sail was furled; 

Faintly flashed its farewell-gleaming 
Just beyond the world. 


Level sun on hill and river— 
Splendors new and old— 

All the arrows from his quiver 
Crimson, tipped with gold. 

Night to add her sombre shading, 
Stars to shine again, 

They who saw but daylight fading 
Saw a vision vain. 

Purer than the fading sunlight, 
Or from star-dust whirled, 

Touched us theré the rays of One Light 
Far beyond the world. 


So whene’er the day retreating 
Bids the twilight fall, 

When the ships are seaward beating, 
When the bugles call, 

Something wakes without, within me, 
And I long to go 

Whersoe’r the way would win me, 
Just to see and know 

If that One Light still is glowing, 
Where the sail was furled, 

If the bugles still are blowing 
Out beyond the world. 

Grand Falls, Newfoundland, 


TOOK IT BACK. 


A very devout Presbyterian clergyman 
in the Middle West had just married a 
couple, and, as was his custom, offered 
a fervent prayer, invoking the Divine 
blessing upon them. As they seemed to 
be worthy folk and not overburdened 
with this world’s goods, he prayed, 
among other things, for their material 
prosperity, and besought the Lord to 
greatly increase the man’s business, lay- 
ing much stress on this point. 

In filling out the blanks, it became 
necessary to ask the man his business, 
and, to the minister’s horror, he said, 
“I keep a saloon.” 

In telling the story to his wife after- 
ward, the clergyman said that as he 
wrote down the occupation, he whis- 
pered: 

“Lord, you mneedn’t answer 
prayer.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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ready for mailing. Size 5'%4x8% inches. 


Single copies, 35c.; 6 copies, $2.00; 1 


ber to have seen.”’ 


Single Leaf Calendars 
Quaint Quaker Post Cards 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO., 


AUSTIN C, LEEDS, Pres’t 


X leaves and cover, cut at top so leaves will turn easily, tied with silk cord, in bow. The 
7 half dozen Half-tone Engravings, made from Wash Drawings, are beautifully printed in 
rich Art Brown Doubletone Ink, on stippled Trichromatic paper. A careful selection has 
been made of the verse accompanying each illustration. 

Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, amply protected by pasteboard, 


Very Appropriate New Year Gift 


‘It is a booklet, the most characteristic of the Quaker peace and plainness we remem- 
of subjects 1, 2, 3 end 3: 


calendar pad attache 
40c.; 12 copies, 75c.; postage extra, 1c. for each order of 4 calendars, or less. 


paid; or 3c. each; 2 for 5c.; postage extra, ic. for each order of 5 cards, or less. 


851 


CALENDAR, 1909 


2 copies, $3.85; postage extra, 2c. per copy. 
3% x 6Y% inches, with 12-leaf 
Single copies, 7c.; 6 copies, 


exquisitely printed, on cream tinted card, in Art 
Brown Doubletoneink. g subjects, 25c., post- 


921 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ll. P. B. LEEDS, Sec’y and Treas. 


A selected list of the 


most attractive Magazine 


Offers of the year 


Our price for 
both, $2 50 


American Friend, $1.50 
McClure’s, Sree be5O 


American Friend, $1.50 | Our price for 
Lippincott’s . 2.50 f both, $3.25 


Everybody’s 1.50 } the three, 
Delineator, 1.50 $3.00 


American Friend, $1.50 Our price for 


If you do not find what you want 
we will advise you regarding the price 
low as others of any publisher or subser 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


American Friend . . $1.50 ) Our price for 
Review of Reviews . . 3.00) both, $3.00 
American Friend . . . $1.50) Our price for 
House and Garden 3.00 f both, $3.00 
American Friend - + $1.50 \ Our price for 
Etude (for Music Lovers) . 1.50 f both, $2.50 
American Friend $1.50 ) Our price for 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 f both, $2.50 


in this list, write us, stating your wishes and 
by return mail. We guarantee our prices as 
iption agency. Address, 


1010 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


~ TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Buiiding, 12th and Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones Keystone, Race 70-09 


Prices Moderate 


LESTONES.”” és 3 ; 
ONE COTS, oi NW. Con SOLEARCH 
COLOR. WORKS “FLAT L: ADEL PHA: 


ans Puen 


IN THE GARDEN 


Full size in Calendars 414 x6 inches, 


A QUAKER CALENDAR 


AND 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


ONE YEAR FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


The Calendars are printed in a rich sepia 
ink on a heavy cameo plate paper with the 
sheets so arranged on brass rings that they 
turn readily without breaking. A quaint 
Quaker scene and an appropriate verse on 
each sheet. The subjects with months are 
as follows: 


First and Second Months...... 
Third and Fourth Months 


Fifth and Sixth Months 
‘At the Meeting House Door 


Seventh and Eighth Months. . In the Garden 
Ninth and Tenth Months. Starting for Meeting 
Eleventh and Twelfth Months By the Fireside 


With each New Subscription which we receive at our special rate 
of $r.00, a year we will giveaway A Quaker Calendar. 


The Calendar and the paper will be sent to separate addresses when so desired. This offer can 
not be combined with other offers, nor does it apply with renewal subscriptions. Extra copies of 


the Calendar can be secured, postage paid, for 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


50 cts. each. 


1010 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


PREMIUMS- 


THE FRIENDS HYMNAL 


APPROVED BY THE HyMNalL COMMITTEE OF THE FIVE 
YEARS MEETING, contains the words and music of 736 standard 
selections, Hymns suitable for all kinds of religious services, are 
conveniently grouped and indexed. No hymn appears without 
the music and the words are printed between the staffs so the notes 
may be easily followed while singing. For melody and high 
religious sentiment the selections are unsurpassed. Bound in 
Cloth, postpaid’... % fj - Wh: dai 4g "h 3% BLO 


. $2.15 


[Twelfth month 


FINANCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and Okla- 
homa, netting Investor 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. Safest form of investment; no fluctuations 
in value; securities personally inspected; no 
loan made to exceed 40 per cent. of ourvaluation. 
Oollections made without expense to Investor. 
Long and -suceessful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. JosEPH J. DicKINson FRANK M. REED 


FRIENDS” 
AY PDAL 
+ 


On IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS are the 
safest form of investment —tested by our cus- 


tomers for 36 years. We collect and remit inter- 
est wherever investors desire. ‘Write for booklet and list. § 


AND JONES. 


LLS, IOWA. 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid) for . 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL 
SELF-PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Contains all the words in the English language in ordi- 
nary use, including many new words. The d finitions 


NET TO | FARM 


I 
6 LENDER | LOANS 


Write for up to date map of the new state and 
descriptive papers of our high grade first mort- 
gage loans on improved real estate in Eastern 
Oklahoma, the richest agricultural country in 
the Southwest. 

No loan made for more than one-third value. 
All securities personally inspected by a salaried 
employee of the company. 

We are the Pioneer Loan Company in this 
field, and furnish as reference, Insurance Com- 
panies and Individuals who have invested in 
our mortgages for years. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 


WALTER B, PASCHALL, Pres’t 


ATOKA - = OKLAHOMA 


William S, 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Phiiadelphia 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


W. T. BRUBAKER, Manager 


Midway between Broad St. Station 
and Reading Terminal on Filbert St. 


European, $1.00 per day and up 
American, $2.50 per day and up 
The only moderate priced hotel of reputation 
and consequence in 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 


embrace all distinctions and shades of meaning. The 
proper use of capital and small letters are indicated. 
Synonyms and Antonyms are given with each word fol- 
lowing the definition. Among the features are 
Dictionary of Prefixes and Suffixes; Names of Men and Women; 
Mythological and Classical Names; Popular Titles of Cities and 
States; Foreign Words and Phrases, Colloquialisms, Dictionary of 
Words adopted by the Simplified Spelling Board; Maps of the 
World and of the United States in Colors; Flags of all Nations in 
Colors. 1000 Pages. Size, 54x 8 inches, 


Bound in French Morocco, and reinforced in all 
necessary parts to add strength and durability. Price, 
postpaldgg es .s. - + + $1.75 


x 


Absolutely flexible, may be 


The American Friend and this Book (postpaid), $2.65 jolted wihoutisjury to bing- 


THE STORY LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE 


‘* Five hundred ofthe shortest and best narratives have been gath- 
ered from about 150 sources and strung like a necklace of precious 
stones on the thread of Lincoln’s life forming a connected and complete 
biography of the greatest of the Presidents "—Author’s Introduction. _ 

‘‘T have read its pages with interest and pleasure, and consider it 
an excellent and novel way of presenting the biography «f America’s 
most picturesque President.”—Albert J. Beveridge, (U.S. Senator from 
indiana.) ; i - 

1909 is the 1ooth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and 


many of our read+rs will wish to review his life. We have 
selected ‘‘the cream of all Lincoln literature’? and offer it 
at a reduced price. The work contains 700 pages, 150 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, stamped with white and gold. 


Price (postpaid) .... 


THE STORY 
OF QUAKERISM 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT 


The story of Quakerism is told 
from its rise to the present timeinan 
interesting narrative, which fills less 
than three hundred 12mo, pages. No 
other single book covers the whole 
field of Quaker histofy,.so completely. 


ie p2-00 


The American Friend and this Book (post-paid), $2.70 


“= 9313- VINE STREET- The ‘salient points are well chosen me: eee 
Bern TeLernoncs PHIL on well =p Abhay CCE 
D ADELPHI! ‘or young people. ould beinevery 
iat, dati A Cathe. home. Cloth bound, Illustrated. 
Price postpaid. 1.5). 2... ss $1.35. 


R STRICT DIET - 
For book 


o ple, vaajte 


FARWELL & RHIRES, Watertown, NY., U.S.A 


The American Friend and this 
Book (postpaid) .. . $2.65 


1010 ARCH STREET 


BRIGFLATTS MEETING HOUSE 
The oldest Friends Meeting House now standing 
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A QUAKER CALENDAR 


FOR 1909 


N “A Quaker Calendar for 1909,’’ 

published by THE BIDDLE PRESS, 
there are six sketches characteristic of that 
type of Quakerism which we all revere but 
which is fast passing away. ‘‘By the Fire- 
side’ is a winter afternoon’s scene in a 
Friend’s home of a 
period fifty years ago 
where ‘‘the hearth- 
fire glimmers o’er 
Home’s white- 
washed wall and 
painted floor.’’ 
“Starting for Meet- 
ing’’ is a delightful 
sketch of a Colonial 
door-way with two 
Friends descending 
the steps on their 
way to Meeting. ‘“‘In 
the Garden’”’ gives a 
charming touch of 
an old formal garden 
where the very at- 
mosphere is peace, 
where “‘here a bird 
and there a flower 
beguiled their way.’” 
The three other 
scenes are ‘‘Quilt- 
ing,’’ ‘‘At the Meet- 
ing House Door,’’ 
and ‘‘Knitting,’’ The 
Calendar while not 
unduly large is of a 
generous size and 
makes a_ beautiful 
though simple orna- 
ment for hanging on 
the wall. The Calen- 
dar sheets, six in number, are 7x10inches in 
size printed on cameo plate paper, in a rich 
sepia ink. On each sheet below the illus- 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTION 
Full size 7x10 inches. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


tration is the Calendar for two months. 
The sheets are bound with two brass rings 
at the top, to a back of chocolate 
colored Rhododendron telanian finish bristol 
board and a cover of the same material 
but lighter in weight. A brown cord is 
attached to the back for hanging. The 
sheets turn easily on the brass rings. 
The drawings were done by Jane Allen 
Boyer, a well-known 
illustrator, and were 
prepared especially 
for this calendar af- 
ter most painstaking 
study ofthe subjects. 
None of the draw- 
ings have ever been 
published before. 
Price, 50 cents per copy, 


postage paid, (securely 
wrapped for mailing.) 


Dobie Lek 
CALENDARS 


The original draw- 
ings for this calendar 
have beensogeneral- 
ly admired that we 
have been impelled 
to reproduce three of 
them in full size. 
These large prints 
average about 8x10 
inches. They are 
mounted on large 
mats suitable for 
framing. At the 
bottom of each mat 
isa monthly calendar 
for the year. © The 
subjects thus repro- 
duced are ‘‘By the 


Fireside,’’ ‘‘Knitting’’ and ‘‘In the Garden.”’ 


The price of the deLuxe Quaker Calendar for 1909 


is $1.00 per copy, postage paid, choice of subjects. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Epw T. BIDDLE, President 


J. LINTON ENGLE, Secretary 
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THE QUAKER BOY ON THE 


4 Che Quaker Boy 

; on the Farm 
ercand ax 

Ba» at School 


Bbrex 


: mM, 

\ x ee B. 

\ LB. 

Isaac Sharpless i 
\ 


HIS book, written by Isaac 

Sharpless, president of 
Haverford College, contains two 
delightful narratives, one of ‘“‘“A 
Pennsylvania Quaker Boy,’’ the 
other ‘‘The Quaker Boy at 
School.’’ The first depicts the 
life and surroundings of a typical 
boy on the Pennsylvania farm of 
the early period. The second 
narrative describes the life of a 
Quaker boy after entering West- 
town Boarding School. There are 
numerous illustrations by Jane 
Allen Boyer and Amy C. Sharp- 
less, several of which are printed 
in twocolors. Each narrative has 
an attractive head-piece, one a 
farm scene showing ‘“‘the boy’’ 
driving home the cows, the other 


AT SCHOOL 


a stage coach-and-four, the usual 
public conveyance of the period. 
Some of the other illustrations 
are ‘‘Spinning,’’ ‘‘The Farm,”’ 
‘John, pass thy Plate,’’ ‘‘On the 
Way to Meeting,’’ “‘The Meeting 
House,’’ ‘‘Fishing,’’ ‘‘Stolen 
Apples were wonderfully Sweet,’’ 


ss “Phe School,’”-“*At-Study?’’ ete: 


To quote from the closing para- 
graphs of the first chapter :— 


‘What better boyhood could there be 
fora man who is to do great work? A 
body hardened by years of pure air and 
active but not excessive exercise; * ** a 
character formed by regular duties, the 
example of conscientious living, the ever 
present sacredness of moral responsibil- 
ity, abhorrence of evil, and sympathy 
with suffering ; and a hearty respect for 
a religion of the simplest character and 
absolutely without hypocrisy.’’ 


Lis 
A. 


PRICE $1.00, POSTAGE PAID 


[Twelfth month 


FARM AND 


The wholesome humor of the 
book is well illustrated in the des- 
criptionofa pillow fightat school:— 


‘His best chance however was at 
night. » The whole great upper story of 
the house was full of beds and to these 
at 8 30 o’clock, after Bible reading and 
a time of silence, wended the still un- 
subdued boys * * * A rain of pillows 
descended on the heads of the sleepers, 
beds were overturned and a delightful 
and exciting anarchy ruled supreme. 
The best must be made of it for in the 
nature of things it could not last. * * * 
There was a great clearing up next day.”’ 


The book is strongly bound in 
boards with the illustration of 
“‘On the Way to Meeting’’ printed 
in black with a touch of red ona 
light gray cover. 
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Epw. T. BIDDLE, President 


J. LINTON ENGLE, Secretary 
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WITCHCRAFT AND QUAKERISM 


AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 
Author of 
“The Quaker, a Study in Costume,” and other Historical Works 


HIS book covers a phase of 
history which has never before 
been attempted and which, in 
the light of the present re- 
! appearance of belief in super- 
stitions and occult phenomena, will have a 
particular interest to a large circle of readers. 
The style is at once both entertaining and 
instructive. With her deep interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the history of Friends, 
the author has discovered and recorded cer- 
tain facts of a particularly interesting 
character, and has set right a number of 
mooted questions which have frequently been 
stumbling blocks for some very noted per- 
sonages. There are several well chosen il- 
lustrations, the most striking perhaps being 
that of ‘‘George Fox and the Witches,” 
copied with special permission from the 
etching by Robert Spence, the owner of the 
original manuscript journal of George Fox. 

The general freedom among Friends from 
the belief in superstition and at the same 
time the permeating influence of its blight 
is pointed out in this passage from the 
chapter on ‘‘Witchcraft in Pennsylvania:” 


“‘The only Witchcraft trial in the Province of 
Pennsylvania occurred before the Council, previous 
to the organization of the Provincial Court, on De- 
cember 27, 1683. Only one of the two old women, 
both of them Swedes, seems to have been tried. 
Yeshro Hendrickson’s name disappears. Margaret 
Mattson lived upon her husband’s plantation on the 
Delaware, near Crum Creek, in Ridley township, 
now Delaware County. Sheremained for longin local 


legend, the ‘‘Witch of Ridley Creek.’’ At her trials 
she appeared before William Penn, his Attorney- 
General, a Grand Jury of twenty-one persons, all 
apparently English, and a Petit Jury of twelve 
persons, one of whom was a Swede. * * * The 
case was heard, all the formalities gone through 
with, and the verdict rendered the same after- 
noon as follows: Guilty of having the Common 
Fame of a Witch, but not Guilty in manner and 
form as she stands endicted. * * * The sober 
sanity of the Quaker Jury brought in an eminently 
safe verdict. Tradition has it that William Penn 
said to her “‘ Art thou a Witch? Hast thou ridden 
through the air on a broomstick?’’ When the poor 
confused creature answered, “‘ Yes,’’ he said that 
she had a perfect right to ride upon a broomstick, 
that he knew no law whatever against it, and 
promptly ordered her discharge. This was the 
only witchcraft trial ever before the Pennsylvania 
Courts. ’’ 


Two specimen pages from Daniel Leeds’ 
Almanac for 1694 reveal some touches of 
humor of a character highly diverting. 

The subjects considered in the book are 
‘Superstition in England and America in 
the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” ‘‘The Camisards 
—George Fox and 
Witchcraft,” ‘‘Anti- 
Quaker Publications in 
connection with Witch- 
eraft and Socery,” 
‘‘Minutes of Penn- 
sylvania Meeting 
against Witchcraft,” ‘Whittier’s Attitude 
toward the Subject—‘‘Dreams and Visions.” 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00 
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A KALENDER FOR printing is such as to make the paper closely 
PENNSYLVANIA resemble leather. The sheets are stapled 


and alsostitched with a light brown silk cord. 


HE ‘‘Pennsylvania Kalender for 1909’’ 

is presented by THE BIDDLE PRESS, 
with the confidence that an even greater de- 
gree of favor will be accorded the publica- 
tion this year than was given the Kalender 
for 1908. 


A loop of heavier brown cord is attached in 
the upper left-hand corner for hanging. 

There are seventeen illustrations, in ad- 
dition to the decorative headings and the 
signs of the Zodiac for each month. The 
illustrations, taken from the earlier period 
of Pennsylvania’s Colonial History, are done 
in pen and ink, and include such subjects as 
the following :— 


Bevan’s Portrait of Wm. Penn, Five Mile 
Boundary Stone on Mason and Dixon’s Line 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland, the 
Mennonite Meeting House, Old Swedes’ 
Church, Stenton, Washington’s Headquarters 
at Valley Forge, Slate Roof House, etc., etc. 


_In_the approaching holiday season this 
‘Pennsylvania Kalender’? appeals to all 
The 1909 Kalender is uniform in general lovers of the beautiful and elegant as well as 
style with that for 1908. There are, how- 
ever, new illustrations and there have been 
added a few lines of descriptive matter to ac- 
company each illustration. We feel that the 
compiler of the Kalender, Amelia Mott Gum- 
mere, author of “‘The Quaker, a Study in 
Costume’’ and other historical works, has 
been particularly happy in her arrangement 
of the 1909 Kalender. 
There are sixteen pages, 534x9%% inches 
in size. The’paper used is a rich rough sur- 


face stock of light brown color, with the historical. For a Christmas or New 
deckeled edges. Two shades of brown ink Year’s gift it is without a rival. 

are used and the effect thus secured is un- Sent postage paid,—securely packed in a 
usually artistic. The treatment given the handsome box,—on receipt of $1.00 per copy. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Epw. T. BIDDLE, President " J. LINTON ENGLE, Secretary 
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